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THE  KIVEB, 


From  Tindey's  Magazine. 
THE  BIVEB. 

Fbom  its  hidden  source  secure, 
In  the  waste  of  wold  and  moor. 
Where  the  purple  heather  glows. 
Where  the  bee  its  harvest  ^ows; 
Dancing  down  mid  flowers  and  moss. 
Dashing  in  the  sudden '  foss,' 
Darkling  in  the  rocky  pool. 
Glimmering  mid  the  rushes  cool, 
Through  sun  and  shade,  throu^  dusk  and 

shiver. 
Onward  glides  the  little  river. 

Through  the  meadows  broad  and  fiur, 
Undei'  beech-tree  arches  rare ; 
Through  deep  woodlands  green  and  shady. 
Past  gray  halls  of  '  lord  and  lady; ' 
Where  white  lilies  lie  serenely. 
And  great  swans  come  floating^ueenly; 
Where  brown  wings  of  coot  and  hem 
Glance  from  nests  amid  the  fern; 
Where  tall  willows  bend  and  quiver. 
Onward  rolls  the  broad  bright  river. 

Past  great  towns,  whose  roar  and  riot 
Start  the  waters  from  their  quiet; 
Past  wharves  with  barges  heavy-laden, 
Bright-sailed  boats  with  youth  and  maiden; 
Thundering  paddles  flashing  back 
Mimic  billows  fh)m  their  track. 
Bearing  all,  for  work  or  play. 
Hurrying  on,  through  night  and  day. 
Tribute  waters  to  ddiver. 
Seaward  rolls  the  mighty  river. 

8.  K.P. 


How  da  the  horses  come  round  at  The  Ck>mer  T 
When  eyes  are  all  straining 
To  see  which  is  gaining. 
And  far-distant  humming 
Grows  louder  and  clearer,  —  Grows  stronger  and 
nearer. 

"They'reoff!"  "  They  are  coming !  " 
"Who  leads?"     "Black  and  red  !'*  — "No! 

Greeii,  by  a  head  !  " 
"  The  Earl !  "  "  No,  the  Lady  ! "  —  "  Typhceus 

looks  shady !" 
"  Orion  !  Orion,  —  To  live  or  to  die  on  !  " 
"  Twenty  poundis  to  a  crown — On  the  little  Blue 

Gown." 
"  1*11  venture  my  whole  in  —  That  colt  by  Tom 
Bowline ! " 

"PaulJones!"  "  Rosicrucian  ! " 
"  Green  Sleeve ! "  "  Restitution ! '» 
"  Le  Sarrazin !  "  "Pace!" 
"  It's  Mercury's  race !  " 
Then  on  they  come  lashing,  and  slashing,  and 

dashing. 
Their  colours  all  flashing  like  lightning-gleams 

gashing 
The  darkness,  where,  clashing,  the  thunder  is 
craflblng! 


With  whipping  and  thrashing. 
With  orowoing  and  smashing. 
With  pressing  and  stirring,  > 
With  lifting  and  spurring, 
With  pulling  and  striving. 
With  pushing  and  driving. 
With  kicking  and  sporting, 
With  neighing  and  snorting. 
With  frisking  and  whisking. 
With  racing  and  chasing, 
With  straining  and  gaining. 
With  longing  and  thronging. 
With  plunging  and  lunging. 
With  fretting  and  sweating. 
With  bustling,  and  hustling,  and  justling. 
With  surging,  and  urging,  and  scourging. 
With  rushing,  and  brushing,  and  crushing. 
With  scattering,  and  pattering,  and' clatter- 
ing, 
With  hurrying,  and  scurrying,  and  flurrying, 

and  worrying. 
With  sliding,  and  gUding,  and  riding,  and  strid- 
ing. 
With  crying,  and  flying,  and  shying,  and  plying. 
With  tying,  and  vying,  and  trying,  and  hieing ! 
Till  rapidly  spinning, 
The  raiiks  quickly  thinning. 
The  crowd  is  begmning 
To  see  which  is  winning  :  — 
Some  &ces  grow  brighter — ^and  some  grow  fop- 

lomer : 
And  that's  how  the  horses  come  round  at  The 
Ck>mer ! 

Fun. 


The  second  reading  of  Mr.  Ewart's  Bill  in- 
troducing the  metric  system  was  carried  on  Wed- 
nesday by  a  vote  of  217  to  65,  an  extraordinarily 
heavy  vote,  considering  that  the  majority  of  the 
House  know  no  more  about  the  metric  system 
than  about  the  differential  calculus.  Mr.  Ewart 
proposes  thai  after  a  certain  number  of  years 
the  French  measures  shall  be  introduced  bodily, 
nomenclatures  and  alL  He  was  opposed  by  Mr. 
Beresford  Hope  on  somewhat  novel  ground.  He 
argued,  of  course,  against  the  ex{^iency  of  a 
change  which  would  greatly  embarrass  the  igno- 
rant and  the  poor,  but  also  read  a  letter  from 
Sir  John  HerscHel,  asserting  that  the  British 
standards  of  measure  and  weight  are,  on  the 
whole,  more  scientific  than  the  French.  The 
English  foot  is  within  1,000th  part  of  an  abso- 
lute geometrical  foot ;  our  English  ounce  is  ex- 
actly 1,000th  part  the  weight  of  a  geometrical 
cubic  foot  of  distilled  water  at  a  temperature  of 
72°;  and  our  half-pint  is  precisely  ten  ounces  of 
water.  The  benefit  of  international  weights  and 
measures  is  very  small,  and  we  altogether  object 
to  forcible  changes  of  the  kind,  unless  their  util- 
ity, as  in  the  matter  of  decimal  coinage,  is  very 
gresl  indeed. 

Spectator. 


THE  EARTH  A  MAGNET. 


From  The  Comhill  Magasine. 
THE  EARTH  A  MAGNET. 

Thrre  is  a  very  prevalent  but  erroneous 
opinion  that  the  magnetic  needle  points  to 
the  north.    We  remember  well  how  we  dis- 
covered in  our  boyhood  that  the  needle 
does  not  point  to  the  north,  for  the  dis- 
covery was  impressed  upon  u»  in  a  very 
unpleasant  manner.     We  had    purchased 
a  pocket    compass,  and   were  very  anx- 
ious—  not,    indeed,  to    test    the    instru- 
ment,  since  we  placed    implicit    reliance 
upon  its  indications  —  but  to  make  use  of  it 
as  a  guide  across  unknown  regions.    Not 
many  miles  from  where  we  lived  lay  Cob- 
ham  Wood,  no  very  extensive  forest  cer- 
tainly, but  large  enough  to  lose  oneself  in. 
Thither,   accordingly,   we  proceeded  with 
three  schoolfellows.     When  we  had  lost 
ourselves,  we  gleefully  called  the  compass 
into  action,  and  made  from  the  wood  in  a 
dix^ction  which  we  supposed  would  lead  us 
home.    We  travelled  on  with  full  confidence 
in  our  pocket  guide;  at  each  turning  we 
consulted  it  in  an  artistic   manner,  care- 
fully poising  it  and  waiting  till  its  vibrations 
ceased.     But  when  we  had  travelled  some 
two  or  three  miles  without  seeing  any  house 
or  road  that  we  recognized,  matters  as- 
sumed a  less  cheerful  aspect.    We  were  un- 
willing to  compromise  our  dignity  as  **  ex- 
plorers "  by  asking  the  way  —  a  proceeding 
which  no  precedent  in  the  history  of  our  fa- 
vourite travellers  allowed  us  to  think  of. 
But  evening  came  on,  and  with  it  a  summer 
thunder-storm ;  we  were  getting  thoroughly 
tired  out,  and  the  juvabit  olim  meminUse 
with  which  we  had  been  comforting  our- 
selves began  to  lose  its  force.     When  at 
length  we  yielded,  we  learned  that  we  had 
gone  many  miles  out  of  our  road,  and  we 
did  not  reach  home  till  several  hours  afler 
dark.    How  it  fared  with  our  schoolfellows 
we  know  not,  but  a  result  overtook  our- 
selves personally,  for  which   there  is  no 
precedent,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  in  the 
records  of  exploring  expeditions.    Also  the 
offending  compass  was  confiscated  by  just- 
ly indignant  parents,  so  that  for  a  long 
while  the  cause  of  our  troubles  was  a  mys- 
tery to  us.     We  now  know  that  instead  of 
pointing  due  north    the   compass  pointed 
more  than  20**  towards  the  west,  or  nearly 
to  the  quarter  called  by  sailors  north-north- 


west. No  wonder,  therefore,  that  we  went 
astray  when  we  followed  a  guide  so  un- 
trustworthy. 

The  peculiarity  that  the  magnetic  needle 
does  not,  in  general,  point  to  the  north,  is 
the  first  of  a  series  of  peculiarities  which  we 
now  propose  briefly  to  describe.  The  ir- 
regularity is  called  by  sailors  the  needless 
variation^  but  the  term  more  commonly  used 
by  scientific  men  is  the  dedincUUm  of  the 
needle.  It  was  probably  discovered  a  long 
time  ago,  for  800  years  before  our  era  the 
Chinese  applied  the  magnetos  directive  force 
to  guide  them  in  journeying  over  the  great 
Asiatic  plains ;  and  they  must  soon  have  de- 
tected so  marked  a  peculiarity.  Instead  of 
a  ship^s  compass  they  made  use  of  a  mag- 
netic car,  on  the  front  of  which  a  floating 
needle  carried  a  small  figure  whose  out- 
stretched arm  pointed  southwards.  We 
have  no  record,  however,  of  their  discovery 
of  the  declination,  and  know  only  that  they 
were  acquainted  with  it  in  the  twelfUi  cen- 
tury. The  declination  was  discovered,  in- 
dependently, by  European  observers  in  the 
thirteenth  century. 

As  we  travel  from  place  to  place  the  dec- 
lination of  the  needle  is  found  to  vary: 
Christopher  Columbus  ¥ras  the  first  to  de- 
tect this.  He  discovered  it  on  the  13th  of 
September,  1492,  during  his  first  voyage, 
and  when  he  was  six  hundred  miles  from 
Ferro,  the  most  westerly  of  the  Canary  Isl- 
ands. He  found  that  the  declination, 
which  was  towards  the  east  in  Europe,  passed 
to  the  west,  and  increased  continually  as  he 
travelled  westwards. 

But  here  we  see  the  first  trace  of  a  yet 
more  singular  peculiarity.  We  have  said 
that  at  present  the  declination  is  towards 
the  west  in  Europe.  In  Columbus'  time  it 
was  towards  the  east.  Thus  we  learn  that 
the  declination  varies  with  the  progress  of 
time,  as  well  as  with  change  of  place. 

llie  Genius  of  modem  science  is  a  weigh- 
ing and  a  measuring  one.  Men  are  not  sat- 
isfied now-a-days  with  knowing  that  a  pe* 
culiarity  exists ;  they  seek  to  determine  its 
extent,  how  far  it  is  variable — whether 
from  time  to  time  or  from  place  to  place, 
and  so  on.  Now  the  results  of  such  inqui- 
ries applied  to  the  magnetic  declination  have 
proved  exceedingly  interesting. 

We  find  first,  that  the  world  may  be  di» 
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videjl  into  two  unequal  portions,  over  one 
of  which  the  needle  has  a  westerly,  and  over 
the  other  an  easterly,  declination.  Along 
the  boundary  line,  of  course,  the  needle 
points  due  north.  England  is  situated  in 
the  region  of  westerly  magnets.  This  re- 
gion includes  all  Europe,  except  the  north.- 
eastem  parts  of  Russia ;  Turkey,  Arabia, 
and  the  whole  of  Africa ;  the  greater  part 
of  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  the  western  parts 
of  Australia ;  nearly  the  whole  of  the  At- 
lantic Ocean ;  Greenland,  the  eastern  parts 
of  Canada,  and  a  small  slice  from  the  north- 
eastern part  of  Brazil.  All  these  fqrm  one 
region  of  westerly  declination ;  but  singu- 
larly enough,  there  lies  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  remaining  and  larger  region  of  easterly 
magnets,  an  oval  space  of  a  contrary  char- 
acter. This  space  includes  the  Japanese 
Islands,  Manchouria,  and  the  eastern  parts 
of  China.  It  is  very  noteworthy  also,  that 
in  the  westerly  regi6n  the  declination  is 
much  greater  than  the  easterly.  Over  the 
whole  of  Asia,  for  instance,  the  needle  points 
almost  due  north.  On  the  contrary,  in  the 
north  of  Greenland  and  of  Baffin^s  Bay,  the 
magnetic  needle  points  due  west,  while  still 
further  to  the  north  (a  little  westerly)  we 
find  the  needle  pointing  with  its  north  end 
directly  towards  the  south. 

In  the  presence  of  these  peculiarities  it 
would  be  pleasant  to  speculate.  We  might 
imagine  the  existence  of  powerfully  mag- 
netic veiru  in  the  earth^s  solid  mass,  coercing 
the  magnetic  needle  from  a  full  obedience  to 
the  true  polar  summons.  Or  the  compara- 
tive effects  of  oceans  and  of  continents 
might  be  called  into  play .  But  unfortunately 
for  all  this  we  have  to  reconcile  views  founded 
on  fixed  relations  presented  by  the  earth, 
with  the  process  of  change  indicated  above. 
Let  us  consider  the  declination  in  England 
alone. 

In  the  fifteenth  century  there  was  an 
easterly  declination.  This  gradually  dimin- 
ished, so  that  in  about  the  year  1657  the 
needle  pointed  due  north.  Afier  this  the 
needle  pointed  towards  the  west,  and  con- 
tinually more  and  more,  so  that  scientific 
men,  having  had  experience  only  of  a  con- 
tinual shifting  of  the  needle  in  one  direc- 
tion, began  to  form  the  opinion  that  this 
change  would  continue,  so  that  the  needle 
would  pass,  through  north-west  and  west, 


to  the  south.  In  fact,  it  was  imagined  that 
the  motion  of  the  needle  would  resemble 
that  of  the  hands  of  a  watch,  only  in  a  re- 
versed direction.  But  before  long  obser- 
vant men  detected  a  gradual  diminution  in 
the  needless  westerly  motion.  Arago,  the 
distinguished  French  astronomer  and  phys- 
icist, was  the  first  (we  believe)  to  point 
out  that  **  the  progressive  movement  of  the 
magnetic  needle  towards  the  west  appeared 
to  have  become  continually  slower  of  late 
years"  (he  wrote  in  1814),  **  which  seemed 
to  indicate  that  after  some  little  time  longer 
it  might  become  retrograde."  Three  years 
later,  namely  on  the  10th  of  February',  1817, 
Arago  asserted  definitively  that  the  retro- 
grade movement  of  the  magnetic  needle  had 
commenced  tq  be  perceptible.  Colonel 
Beaufoy  at  first  oppugned  Arago's  conclu- 
sion, for  he  found  from  observations  made 
in  London,  during  the  years  1817-1819,  that 
the  westerly  motion  still  continued.  But 
he  had  omitted  to  take  notice  of  one  very 
simple  fact,  viz.,  that  London  and  Paris  are 
two  different  places.  A  few  years  later  and 
the  retrograde  motion  became  perceptible 
at  London  also,  and  it  has  now  been  estab- 
lished by  the  observations  of  forty  years. 
It  appears  from  a  careful  comparison  of 
Beaufoy^s  observations  that  die  needle 
reached  the  limit  of  its  western  digression 
(at  Greenwich)  in  March,  1819,  at  which 
time  the  declination  was  very  nearly  25°. 
In  Paris,  on  the  contrary,  the  needle  had 
reached  its  greatest  western  digression 
(about  22 1-2°)  in  1814.  It  is  rather  singular 
^at  although  at  Paris  the  retrograde  mo- 
tion thus  presented  itself  five  years  earlier 
than  in  London,  the  needle  pointed  due 
north  at  Paris  six  years  later  than  in  Lon- 
don, viz.,  in  1663.  Perhaps  the  greater 
amplitude  of  the  needless  London  digres- 
sion may  explain  this  peculiarity. 

••It  was  already  sufiiciently  diflicult," 
says  Arago,  ••  to  imagine  what  could  be  the 
kind  of  change  in  the  constitution  of  the 
globe,  which  could  act  during  one  hundred 
and  fifty-three  years  in  gradually  transf br- 
ing the  direction  of  the  magnetic  needle 
from  due  north  to  23°  west  of  north.  We 
see  that  it  is  now  necessary  to  explain, 
moreover,  how  it  has  happened  that  this 
gradual  change  has  ceased,  and  has  given 
place  to  a  return  towards  the  preceding  state 
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of  the  globe."  "  How  is  it,''  he  pertinently 
asks,  **  that  the  directive  action  of  the^globe, 
which  clearly  must  result  from  the  action  of 
molecules  of  which  the  globe  is  composed, 
can  be  thus  variable,  while  the  number,  po- 
sition, and  temperature  of  these  molecules, 
and,  as  far  as  we  know,  all  their  other  phys- 
ical properties,  remain  constant  ?  ^ 

But  we  have  considered  only  a  single  re- 
gion of  the  earth's  surface.  Arago's  opin- 
ion will  seem  still  more\  just  when  we  exam- 
ine the  change  which  has  taken  place  in 
what  we  may  term  the  **  magnetic  aspect'' 
of  the  whole  globe.  The  line  which  sepa- 
rates the  region  of  westerly  magnets  from 
the  region  of  easterly  magnets,  now  runs, 
as  we  have  said,  across  Canada  and  eastern 
Brazil  in  one  hemisphere,  and  across  Rus- 
sia, Asiatic  Turkey,  the  Indian  Ocean,  and 
West  Australia  in  the  other ;  besides  having 
an  outlying  oval  to  the  east  of  the  Asiatic 
Continent.  Now  these  lines  have  swept 
round  a  part  of  the  globe's  circuit  in  a  most 
singular  manner  since  1600.  They  have 
varied  alike  in  direction  and  complexity. 
The  Siberian  oval,  now  distinct,  was,  in 
1787,  merely  a  loop  of  the  eastern  line  of 
no  declination.  The  oval  appears  now  to 
be  continually  diminishing^  and  will  one  day 
probably  disappear. 

We  find  here  presented  to  us  a  phenome- 
non as  mysterious,  as  astonishing,  and  as 
worthy  of  careful  study  as  any  embraced  in 
the  wide  domains  of  science.  But  other 
peculiarities  await  our  notice. 

If  a  magnetic  needle  of  suitable  length  be 
carefully  poised  on  a  fine  point,  or,  better, 
be  suspended  from  a  silk  thread  without 
torsion,  it  will  be  found  to  exhibit  each  day 
two  small  but  clearly  perceptible  oscilla- 
tions. M.  Arago,  from  a  careful  series  of 
observations,  dediced  the  following  re- 
sults :  — 

At  about  eleven  at  night,  the  north  end 
of  the  needle  begins  to  move  fh>m  west  to 
east,  and  having  reached  its  greatest  east- 
erly excursion  at  about  a  quarter-past  eight 
in  the  morning,  returns  towards  the  west  to 
attain  its  greatest  westerly  excursion  at  a 
quarter-past  one.  It  then  moves  again  to 
the  east,  and  having  reached  its  greatest 
easterly  excursion  at  half-past  eight  in  the 
evening,  returns  to  the  west,  and  attains  its 


greatest  westerly  excursion  at  eleven,  as  at 
starting. 

Of  course,  these  excursions  take  place 
on  either  side  of  the  mean  position  of  the 
needle,  and  as  the  excursions  are  small, 
never  exceeding  the  fifth  part  of  a  degree, 
while  the  mean  position  of  the  needle  lies 
some  20°  to  the  west  of  north,  it  is  clear 
that  the  excursions  are  only  n6minally  east- 
cm  and  western,  the  needle  pointing, 
throughout,  far  to  the  west. 

Now  if  we  remember  that  the  north  end 
of  the  needle  is  that  farthest  from  the  sun, 
it  will  be  easy  to  trace  in  M.  Arago's  results 
a  sort  of  effort  on  the  part  of  the  needle  to 
turn  towards  the  sun,  —  not  merely  when 
that  luminary  is  above  the  horizon,  but  dur- 
ing his  nocturnal  path  also. 

We  are  prepared,  therefore,  to  expect 
that  a  variation  having  an  annual  period 
shall  appear,  on  a  close  observation  of  our 
suspended  needle.  Such  a  variation  has 
been  long  since  recognized.  It  is  found 
that  in  the  summer  of  both  hemispheres,  the 
daily  variation  is  exaggerated,  while  in  win- 
ter it  is  diminished. 

But  besides  the  divergence  of  a  magnet- 
ized needle  from  the  north  pole,  there  is  a 
divergence  from  the  horizontal  position, 
which  must  now  claim  our  attention.  If  a 
non-magnetic  needle  be  carefully  suspended 
so  as  to  rest  horizontally,  and  be  then  mag- 
netized, it  will  be  found  no  longer  to  pre- 
serve that  position.  The  northern  end  dq)9 
very  sensibly.  This  happens  in  our  hemis- 
phere. Jn  the  southern  it  is  the  southern 
end  which  dips.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that 
if  we  travel  from  one  hemisphere  to  the 
other  we  must  find  the  northern  dip  of  the 
needle  gradually  diminishing  till  at  some 
point  near  the  equator  the  needle  is  hori- 
zontal, and  as  we  pass  thence  to  southern 
regions  a  gradually  increasing  southern  in- 
clination is  presented.  This  has  been  found 
to  be  the  case,  and  the  position  of  the  line 
along  which  there  is  no  inclination  (called 
the  magnetic  equator)  has  been  traced 
around  the  globe.  It  is  not  coincident  with 
the  earth's  equator,  but  crosses  that  circle 
at  an  angle  of  twelve  degrees,  passing  from 
north  to  south  of  the  equator  in  long.  3° 
west  of  Greenwich,  and  from  south  to  north 
in  long.  187°  east  of  Greenwich.    The  form 
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of  the  line  is  not  exactly  that  of  a  great  cir- 
cle,* but  presents  here  and  there  (and  espe- 
cially where  it  crosses  the  Atlantic)  percep- 
tible excursions  from  such  a  figure. 

At  two  points  on  the  earth^s  globe  th.e 
needle  will  rest  in  a  vertical  position.  These 
are  the  magnetic  poles  of  the  earth.  The 
northern  magnetic  pole  was  reached  by  Sir 
J.  G.  Ross,  and  bes  in  70°  N.  lat.,  and 
268°  £.  long.,  that  is,  to  the  north  of  the 
American  continent,  and  not  very  far  fipom 
Boothia  Gulf.  One  of  the  objects  with 
which  Ross  set  out  on  his  celebrated  expe- 
dition to  the  Antarctic  Seas  was  t^e  discov- 
ery if  possible  of  the  southern  mimetic 
pole.  In  this  he  was  not  successful.  Twice 
ne  was  in  hopes  of  attaining'  his  object,  but 
each  time  he  was  stopped  by  a  barrier  of 
land.  He  approached  so  near,  however,  to 
the  pole,  that  the  needle  was  inclined  at  an 
angle  of  nearly  ninety  degrees  to  the  hori- 
zon, and  he  was  able  to  assign  to  the  south- 
em  pole  a  position  in  75°  §.  lat.,  164°  E. 
long.  It  is  not  probable,  we  should  imag- 
ine, that  either  pole  is  fixed,  since  we  shall 
now  see  that  the  inclination,  like  the  decli- 
nation of  the  magnetic  needle,  is  variable 
from  time  to  time,  as  well  as  from  place  to 
place ;  and  in  particular,  the  magnetic  equa- 
tor is  apparently  subjected  to  a  slow  out 
uniform  process  of  change. 

Arago  tells  us  that  the  inclination  of  the 
needle  at  Paris  has  been  observed  to  dimin- 
ish year  by  ^ear  since  1671.  At  that  time 
the  inclination  was  no  less  than  75°;  in 
other  words,  the  needle  was  inclined  only 
16°  to  the  vertical.  In  1791  the  inclination 
was  less  than  71°.  In  1831  it  was  less  than 
68°.  In  like  manner  the  inclination  at  Lon- 
don has  been  observed  to  diminish,  from  72° 
in  1786  to  70°  in  1804,  and  thence  to  68°  at 
the  present  time. 

It  might  be  anticipated  from  such  changes 
as  these  that  the  position  of  the  magnetic 
equator  would  be  found  to  be  changing. 
Nay,  we  can  even  guess  in  which  way  it 
must  be  changing.  For,  since  the  inclina- 
tion is  diminishing  at  London  and  Paris,  the 
magnetic  equator  must  be  approaching  these 
places,  and  this  (in  the  present  position  of 
the  curve)  can  only  happen  by  a  gradual 
flhifling  of  tlie  magnetic  equator  from  east 
to  west  along  the  true  equator.  This  mo- 
tion has  been  found  to  be  really  taking  place. 
It  is  supposed  that  tlie  movement  is  accom- 
panied oy  a  change  of  form ;  but  more  ob- 
servations aro  necessary  to  establish  this 
interesting  point. 

Can  it  be  doubted  that  while  these 
changes  aro  taking  place,  the  magnetic 
poles  also  aro  slowly  snifling  round  the  true 
pole  ?    Must  not  the  northern  pole,  for  in- 


stance, be  further  from  Paris  now  that  the 
needle  is  inclined  moro  than  23°  from  the 
vertical,  than  in  1671,  when  the  inclination 
was  only  15°  ?  It  appears  obvious  that  this 
must  be  so,  and  we  deduce  the  interesting 
conclusion  that  each  of  the  ma^etic  poles 
is  rotating  around  the  earth^s  axis. 

But  thero  is  another  peculiarity  about  the 
needle  which  is  as  noteworthy  as  any  of 
those  we  have  spoken  about.  We  refer  to 
the  intensity  of  the  magnetic  action,  the  en- 
ergy with  which  the  needle  seeks  its  posi- 
tion of  rest.  This  is  not  only  variable  from 
place  to  place,  but  from  time  to  time,  and 
is  further  subject  to  sudden  changes  of  a 
very  sin^lar  character. 

It  might  be  expected  that  where  the  dip 
is  greater,  the  directive  energy  of  the  mag- 
net woidd  be  proportionably  great.  And 
this  is  found  to  be  approximately  the  case. 
Accordingly  the  magnetic  equator  is  very 
nearly  coincident  with  the  **  equator  of  least 
intensity,"  but  not  exactly.  As  we  approach 
the  magnetic  poles  we  find  a  more  consider- 
able divergence,  so  that  instead  of  there  be- 
ing a  northern  pole  of  greatest  intensity 
nearly  coincident  with  the  northern  mag- 
netic pole,  which  we  have  ^een  lies  to  the 
north  of  the  American  continent,  there  are 
two  northern  poles,  one  in  Siberia  nearly  at 
the  point  where  the  river  Lena  crosses  the 
Arctic  circle,  the  other  not  so  far  to  the 
north  — only  a  few  degrees  north,  in  fact, 
of  Lake  Superior.  In  the  south,  in  like 
manner,  there  are  also  two  poles,  one  on 
the  Antarctic  circle  about  130°  E.  lon^.  in 
Adelie  Island,  the  other  not  yet  precisely 
determined,  but  supposed  to  lie  on  about 
the  240th  de^e  of^longitude,  and  south  of 
the  Antarctic  circle.  Singularly  enough 
there  is  a  line  of  lower  intensity  running 
right  round  the  earth  along  the  valleys  of 
the  two  great  oceans,  **  passing  through 
BehringV  Straits  and  bisecting  the  Pacmc 
on  one  side  of  the  globe,  and  passing  out 
of  the  Arctic  Sea  by  Spitzbergen  and  down 
the  Atlantic  on  the  other." 

Colonel  Sabine  disco^red  that  the  inten- 
sity of  the  magnetic  action  varies  during 
the  course  of  the  year.  It  is  greatest  in 
December  and  January  in  both  hemisphere*. 
If  the  intensity  had  been  greatest  in  winter 
one  would  have  been  disposed  to  have  as- 
signed seasonal  variation  of  temperature  as 
the  cause  of  the  change.  But  as  the  epoch 
is  the  same  for  both  nemispheres  we  must 
seek  another  cause.  Is  there  any  astro- 
nomical element  which  seems  to  correspond 
with  the  law  discovered  by  Sabine  P  There 
is  one  very  important  element.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  perihelion  of  the  earth's  orbit  is 
such  that  the  earth  is  nearc'st  to  the  sun  on 
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about  the  31st  of  December  or  the  Ist  of 
January.  There  seems .  nothing  rashly 
speculative,  then,  in  concluding  that  the  sun 
exercises  a  ma^etic  influence  on  the  earth, 
varying  accordmg  to  the  distance  of  the 
earth  from  the  sun.  Nay,  Sabine^s  results 
seem  to  point  very  distinctly  to  the  law  of 
variatiom  For,  although  the  number  of  ob- 
servations is  not  as  yet  very  ^rcat,  and  the 
extreme  delicacy  of  the  variation  renders 
the  determination  of  its  amount  very  diffi- 
cult, enough  has  been  dotie  to  show  that  in 
all  probability  the  sun^s  influence  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  same  law  as  gravity  —  that 
is,  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance. 

That  the  sun,  the  source  of  light  and  heat, 
and  the  great  gravitating  centre  of  the  solar 
system,  should  exercise  a  magnetic  influence 
upon  the  earth,  and  that  this  influence  should 
vary  according  to  the  same  law  as  gravity, 
or  as  the  distribution  of  light  and  heat,  will 
not  appear  perhaps  very  surprising,  ^ut 
the  discover^'  by  Sabine  that  the  moon  exer- 
cises a  distmctly  traceable  efiect  upon  the 
magnetic  needle  seems  to  us  a  very  remark- 
able one.  We  receive  very  little  fight  from 
the  moon,  much  less  (in  comparison  with 
the.  sun^s  light)  than  most  persons  would 
suppose,  and  we  ^t  absolutely  no  percep- 
tiole  heat  from  her.  Therefore  it  would 
seem  rather  to  the  influence  of  mass  and 
proximity  that  the  magnetic  disturbances 
caused  by  the  moon  must  be  ascribed. 
But  if  the  moon  exercises  an  influence  in 
this  way,  why  should  not  the  planets  ?  We 
shall  see  that  there  is  evidence  of  some  such 
influence  being  exerted  by  these  bodies. 

More  mysterious  if  possible  than  any  of 
the  facts  we  have  discussed  is  the  phenom- 
enon of  magnetic  storms.  The  needle  has 
been  exhibiting  for  several  weeks  the  most 
perfect  uniformity  of  oscillation.  Dajr  after 
day  the  careful  microscopic  observation  of 
the  needless  progress  has  revealed  a  steady 
swaying  to  and  fro,  such  as  may  be  seen  in 
the  masts  of  a  stately  ship  at  anchor  on  the 
scarce-heaving  breast  of  ocean.  Suddenly 
a  change  is  noted  j  irregular  jerking  move- 
ments are  perceptible,  totall;^  distinct  from 
the  regular  periodic  oscillations.  A  mag- 
netic storm  18  in  progress.  But  where  is 
the  centre  of  disturbance,  and  what  are  the 
limits  of  the  storm?  The  answer  is  re- 
markable. If  the  jerking  movements  ob- 
served in  places  spread  over  very  large  re- 
gions of  tne  earth  —  and  in  some  well-au- 
thenticated cases  over  the  whole  earth  —  be 
compared  with  the  local  time,  it  is  found 
that  (allowance  being  made  for  difi*erence 
of  longitude)  they  occur  precisely  at  the  same 
instant.    The  magnetic  vibrations  thrill  in 


one  moment  through  the  whole  frame  of 
our  earth ! 

But  a  very  singular  circumstance  is  ob- 
served  to  characterize  these  magnetic  storms. 
They  are  nearly  always  observed  to  be  ac- 
companied by  the  exhibition  of  the  aurora 
in  high  latitudes,  northern  and  southern. 
Probably  they  never  happen  without  such  a 
display :  but  numbers  of  auroras  escape  our 
notice.  The  converse  proposition,  however, 
has  been  established  as  an  universal  one. 
No  great  display  of  the  aurora  ever  occurs 
without  a  strongly  marked  magnetic  storm. 

Magnetic  storms  sometimes  last  for  sev- 
eral hours  or  even  days. 

Remembering  the  influence  which  the  sun 
has  been  found  to  exercise  upon  the  mag- 
netic needle,*  the  question  will  natural^ 
arise,  has  the  sun  anything  to  do  with  mag- 
netic storms  P  We  have  clear  evidence  that 
he  has. 

On  the  1st  of  September,  1859,  Messrs. 
Carrington  and  Hodgson  were  observing 
the  sun,  one  at  Oxford  and  the  other  in 
London.  Their  scrutiny  was  directed  to 
certain  large  spots  which,  at  that  time, 
marked  the  sun^s  face.  Suddenly,  a  bright 
light  was  seen  by  each  observer  to  break 
out  on  the  sun^s  surface  and  to  travel,  slowly 
in  appearance,  but  in  reality  at  the  rate  of 
7,000  miles  in  a  minute,  across  a  part  of  the 
solar  disc.  Now  it  was  found  afterwards 
that  the  self-registering  magnetic  instru- 
ments at  Kew  had  made  at  that  very  instant 
a  strongly  marked  jerk.  It  was  learned 
that  at  wat  moment  a  magnetic  storm  pre- 
vailed at  the  West  Indies,  in  South  Amer- 
ica, and  in  Australia.  The  si^almen  in 
the  telegraph  stations  at  Washmgton  and 
Philadelphia  received  strong  electric  shocks ; 
the  pen  of  Bain^s  telegraph  was  followed  by 
a  flame  of  fire;  and  in  Norway  the  tele- 
graphic machinery  was  set  on  fire.  At 
nignt  great  auroras  were  seen  in  both  hem- 
ispheres. It  is  impossible  not  to  connect 
these  startling  magnetic  indications  with  the 
remarkable  appearance  observed  upon  the 
sun^s  disc. 

But  there  is  other  evidence.  Magnetic 
storms  prevail  more  commonly  in  some 
years  than  in  others.  \a  those  years  in 
which  they  prevail  most  frequently,  it  is 
found  that  tne  ordinary  oscillations  of  the 
magnetic  needle  are  more  extensive  than 
usiuil.  Now  when  these  peculiarities  had 
been  noticed  for  many  years,  it  was  found 
that  there  was  an  alternate  and  systematic 
increase  and  diminution  in  the  intensity  of 
magnetic  action,  and  that  the  period  of  the 
variation  was  about  eleven  years.  But  at 
the  same  time  a  diligent  observer  had  been 
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recording  tbe  appearance  of  the  sun^s  face 
from  day  to  day  and  from  year  to  year. 
He  had  found  that  the  eoUr  spots  are  in 
some  years  more  freely  displayed  than  in 
others.    And  he  had  determmed  the  period 

.  in  which  the  spots  are  successively  presented 
with  maximum  frequency  to  be  about  eleven 
years.  On  a  comparison  of  the  two  sets  of 
observations  it  was  found  (and  has  now 
been  placed  beyond,  a  doubt  by  many  years 
of  continued  observation)  that  magnetic 
perturbations  are  most  energetic  when  the 
sun  is  most  spotted,  and  mce  versa. 

For  so  renuurkable  a  phenomenon  as  this 
none  but  a  cosmical  cause  can  suffice.  We 
can  neit}ier  say  that  the  spots  cause  the  piag- 
netic  storms  nor  that  the  magnetic  storms 
cause  the  spots.  We  must  seek  for  a  cause 
producmg  at  once  both  sets  of  phenomena. 
There  is  as  yet  no  certainty  in  this  matter, 
but  it  seems  as  if  philosophers  would  soon 

.be  able  to  trace  in  the  disturbing  action  of 
the  planets  upon  the  solar  atmosphere  the 
cause  as  well  of  the  marked  period  of  eleven 
years  as  of  other  less  distinctly  marked  pe- 
riods which  a  diligent  observation  of  solar 

7>henomena  is  be^ning  to  educe.      ' 


From  The  Saturday  Review. 
KIRK'S  CHARLES  THE  BOLD.* 

Mr.  Kirk  seems  to  us  to  have  used  the 
five  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  pub- 
lication of  his  first  two  volumes  |  to  advan- 
tage. He  has  improved  as  a  writer.  There 
are  still  some  blemishes  in  language,  and 
some  unaccountable  slips  of  carelessness. 
But  he  is  less  inclined  to  take  liberties  with 
English,  and  though  there  is  still  a  tendency 
to  heighten  effect  by  florid  touches,  and  to 
indulge  in  flings  of  doubtful  irony  and  sar- 
casm, his  taste  in  these  matters  is  more 
manly  and  sober.  He  tells  his  story  with 
greater  directness  and  strength  of  arrange- 
ment and  connexion.  And  the  work  bears 
the  marks  more  than  ever  of  careful  and 
honest  labour.  The  Swiss  archives,  it  ap- 
pears, are  full  of  original  materials  relating 
to  the  war  with  Burgundy,  much  of  which 
has  been  publish^  in  the  collections  of  his- 
torical documents  in  which  Switzerland  is 
not  behind  the  rest  of  the  world.  These 
Mr.  Kirk  has  used,  but  he  has  besides  ex- 
plored manuscript  sources  for  himself,  and 
among  his  chief  and  most  important  author- 
ities are  the  original  Grerman  and  Latin  let- 
ter-books of  the  Government  of  Berne,  with 

•  The  History  of  Chxrles  the  Bold,  Ihihe<f  Bwrauf^ 
dif.  By  John  Foster  Kirk.  Vol.  III.  London: 
John  Mnmy.    1868. 
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the  corrections,  erasures,  and  interlinea- 
tions of  the  day,  to  which  he  refers  on  al- 
most every  page.  He  has  also  examined 
the  collections,  now  become  accessible,  of 
the  despatches  of  the  Venetian  and  Milanese 
agents.  Where  he  seems  least  strong  in 
regard  to  contemporary  evidence  is  in  hi^ 
references  to  French  papers..  It  does  not 
appear  that  he  has  explored  in  the  French 
libraries  as  he  has  done  among  the  Swiss. 
But  the  Swiss  records  contain  the  most  im- 
portant portion* of  the  evidence  wanted. 
Thejr  tluw  as  much  light  on  the  policy  of 
Louis  as  on  that  of  the  Confederates. 

And  in  this  portion  of  the  work,  as  Mr. 
Kirk  has  treated  his  subject,  Louis  and  the 
Swiss  Confederates  are  really  the  princi- 
pals, and  Charles  occupies  but  a  subordi- 
nate place.  That  is  to  say,  he  is  the  person 
whose  destruction  is  the  object  and  govern- 
ing purpose  of  a  great  and  succ^ssfiil  al- 
liance, carried  out  through  difficulties  and 
risks  with  unflinching  craft,  energy,  and 
resolution  on  the  part  of  the  allies ;  and  the 
schemes  and  bargainings  and  arts  of  the 
destroyers  occupy  the  fore^ound  of  the 
narrative,  while  the  share  of  Charles  him- 
self in  it  sinks  for  the  most  part  from  Its 
first  prominence  into  that  which  belongs  to 
a  passive  and  hopelessly  defensive  attitude. 
All  through  this  third  volume  Charles  ap- 
pears as  the  object  of  unprovoked  and  unre- 
lenting attack  from  the  terrible  Swiss,  to 
whom  he  had  done  no  wrong  nor  given  any 
cause  for  fear.  His  ambitious  schemes, 
which  alarmed  Europe,  are  almost  put  out 
of  sight  and  taken  to  be  at  an  end,  and  he 
is  fighting,  not  for  empire,  but  desperately 
for  very  me.  Such  a  way  of  representing 
the  matter  is  borne  out  by  die  facts  of  the 
moment,  but  it  is  apt  to  l€ave  an  impres- 
sion in  Charleses  favour  which  is  not  quite 
the  fair  one.  To  look  at  the  Swiss  war  by 
itself,  without  connexion  with  Charleses 
previous  career  and  actions,  is  as  partial  a 
way  of  considering  it  as  it  would  be  to  re- 
gard Napoleon^s  defence  of  France  in  1814, 
or  even  his  German  campaign  of  Leipsic, 
without  reference  to  the  antecedents  or  the 
Russian  war  and  the  Imperial  tyranny  over 
Europe.  When  a  man^s  pride,  cruelty,  and 
wild  desires  of  aggrandizement  have  thor- 
oughly alarmed  the  world,  and  infused  force 
and  the  determination  to  have  done  with 
him  into  formidable  leagues,  the  advantages 
which  his  enemies  take  of  him,  their  unscru- 
pulous uid  implacable  activity,  and  possibly 
the  heroism  and  dignity  of  his  resistance  to 
hard  conditions  and  terrible  odds,,. ought 
not  to  make  the  historian  foreet  that  he  is 
relating  the  course,  not  merely  of  a  great 
&11,  but  of  a  just  retribution. 
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Mr.  Kirk  writes  of  the  three  chief  sub- 
jects of  his  history  with  An  iuidi8fl;uised 
mixture  of  feelings.  He  dislikes  and  con- 
demns the  cause  of  which  Charles  was  the 
representative,  and  certainly  he  does  not 
conceal  Charleses  personal  faults;  but  he 
gives  him  credit  for  more  sagacity  and 
statesmanship  than  has  been  usually  al- 
lowed him,  and  he  cannot  keep  back  the 
sympathy  which  naturally  arises  for  a  man 
who  sufiers  what,  it  may  be,  he  has  brought 
on  himself,  and  perhaps  deserves,  yet  who 
suffers  it  at  the  hands  of  those  towards 
whom  at  least  he  is  guiltless.  Mr.  Kirk, 
himself  a  man  of  the  present,  and  hating 
the  selfish  stupidity  and  brutality  of  medise- 
val  feudalism,  yet  regards  Charles  person- 
ally with  the  admiration  which  people  can- 
not help  feeling  for  high  spirit  and  gallantnr, 
and  with  the  compassion  with  which  he 
would  fegard  a  grand  and  magnificent  gen- 
tleman, noble  in  temper  and  lofly  in  hid 
thoughts,  who  is  outwitted  and  brought  to 
the  ground  by  cheating  money-lenders  and 
low  attorneys.  Lideed,  his  respect  for 
Charles  as  a  gentleman  inclines  him  to 
judge  too  favourably  of  Charleses  honour 
and  his  intelligence.  Charles  was  one  of 
those  high  and  chivalrous  people  who  can 
yet  on  occasion  do  the  most  dishonourable 
things  without  remorse.  And  his  states- 
manship consisted  in  conceiving  vast  and 
imposing  schemes,  for  which  his  position 

fave  him  the  greatest  advanta^s,  without 
aving  the  patience  either  to  think  out  fais 
plans  or  prepare  the  means,  and  without 
the  self-control  and  temper  to  inspire  confi- 
dence, and  to  attach  to  himself  supporters 
like  the  great  communities  of  the  Nether- 
lands, or  Ministers  like  Commines.  Eu- 
rope has  suilbred  as  well  as  gained  by  the 
consolidation  of  France,  which  was  the  tri- 
umph of  Louis.  K  Charles  had  founded  his 
projected  Middle  Kingdom,  it  would  prob- 
ably have  been,  in  spirit  and  policy,  but  an- 
other Austria,  squeezed  up  between  Ger- 
many and  France. 

Mr.  Kirk  fully  appreciates  Louisas  utter 
unscrupulousness  and  personal  worthless- 
ness,  his  want  of  all  nobility  of  character 
and  real  greatness  of  purpose.  But  in  his 
steady  policy,  though  prompted  by  selfish- 
ness and  carried  on  by  craft  and  treachery, 
he  sees  the  winning  game  of  modem  ideas 
of  Grovemment  against  the  decaying  cause 
of  feudal  anarchy ;  and  he  watches,  with  a 
mixture  of  amusement  and  admiration,  the 
King^s  humour,  his  indifference  to  all  that 
dazzles  the  vulgar,  his  resolute  couraee,  the 
fruit  of  strong  reason  and  clear  insight 
rather  than  of  temperament,  and  his  uncon- 
trollable sallies  of  aelight  and  triumph  when 


some  very  ticklish  and  critica}  stroke  of 
cleverness  had,  afler  great  risks,  succeeded. 
The  heroes  of  the  volume  are  the  Swiss ; 
and  of  the  part'  they  played  in  bringing 
about  the  catastrophe,  and  shattering  the 
be^nings  of  a  new  **  Middle  Kingoom^* 
which,  if  it  had  come  into  existence,  would 
have  altered  the  map  and  the  history  of  Eu- 
rope, he  makes  as  much  account  as  any  pre- 
vious writer,  and  with  the  greater  neht  of 
clearer  and  more  exact  knowledge.  Of  the 
astonishing  apparition,  in  the  midst  of  aris- 
tocratic Europe,  not  only  of  Swiss  valour 
and  matchless  superiority  in  the  field,  but 
of  the  robustness  and  public  spirit  of  their 
democratic  societies,  of  their  tenacity  of 
purpose  and  high  temper,  and  their  power 
of  co-operation  and  jomt  action,  he  speaks 
with  the  admiration  which  a  republican 
might  naturally  feel  foir  such  early  fruits  of 
freedom ;  but  his  admiration  is  qualified  by 
his  sense  of  truth,  which  compels  him  to  see 
in  the  Swiss  a  shameless  greediness,  a  reck- 
lessness of  justice  and  the  rights  of  others, 
a  daring  readiness  for  intri^e  and  treache- 
ry, and  a  savage  liking  for  butchery  as  well 
as  war,  which  places  the  rough  mountain- 
eers quite  on  a  level  with  their  more  refined 
contemporaries  of  the  turbulent  cities  or  the 
feudal  castles. 

Charles,  as  Mr.  Kirk  insists  with  great 
earnestness,  had  never  done  any  harm  to  the 
Swiss  who  were  the  instruments  of  his  ruin, 
and  whose  patriotism  and  gallantry  in  their 
struggle  with  him  have  been  so  loudly,  and, 
as  Mr.  Kirk  thinks,  so  lightly  and  thought- 
lessly extolled.  It  is  the  object  of  his  third 
volume  to  show  in  detail,  and  by  the  evi- 
dence of  the  Swiss  themselves,  that  the  or- 
dinary romantic  view  of  the  glory  of  Gran- 
son  and  Morat  is  one  of  the  most  absurd  of 
historical  fallacies.  They  were  extraordina- 
ry and  signal  victories,  but  they  were  the 
victories  of  the  side  of  wrong.  He  writes 
to  lay  bare  this  imposture.  Charles,  he 
maintains,  was  entirely  guiltless  as  regards 
the  Swiss  Cantons,  of  which  Berne  was  the 
leader.  However  threatening  he  might  be 
to  Crermany  and  the  Rhine,  though  even  in 
this  there  was  exaggeration,  to  the  Eight 
Cantons  he  had  done  nothing  to  alarm  or 
provoke  them.  He  had  been  their  fiiend^ 
and  had  shown  no  signs  of  changing.  It 
was  they  who  altered,  and  became  the  ag- 
gressors. And  the  history  of  their  aggres- 
sion was  that  they  were  bought  and  hired 
by  Louis  XI.  to  do  his  wonc  against  his 
dreaded  neighbour.  Louis  XI.  intrigued 
and  bargained  with  the  chiefs  of  Berne ;  and 
in  return  for  subsidies  of  French  gold,  they 
undertook  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  Charles,  to 
commit  their  confederates  to  it,  and  to  keep 
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ftrecst  part  went 
BerQQ,  ODd  of  that  the  largest  part  to  the 
popular  leaders  of  Berne.  Charlea'a  part, 
m  the  w&r  vaa  purely  defeusive.  Wantonly 
attacked  on  hia  frontier  in  the  Jura,  at- 
tacked in  the  territory  of  hia  ally  the  Duch- 
eaa  of  Savoy,  his  invaaion  of '  Switzerland 
wa«  only  his  answer  to  the  devastating  and 
feHHuoua  inroada  of  neighboura  to  whom  he 
knefr  that  be  had  given  do  cause  of  com. 
plaint,  and  whom  we  know  to  have  been  in 
the  pay  of  hia  deadly  enemy.  When  the 
SwiBa  had  aatoniahea  the  world  by  their 
great  victories  on  their  own  soil,  and  had 
hunted  Charles  to  deatii  before  Nancy,  they 
were  able,  on  the  strength  of  their  unquea- 
tioasble  success,  to  persuade  the  world  into 
a  belief  also  of  the  goodness  of  their  cauae. 
Mr.  Kirk  leaves  them  the  praise  of  their  ex- 
traordinary daring  and  skill.  But  he  ut- 
tedy  refuses  them  the  merit  of  anything  else 
that  gives  lustre  to  victory.  The  men  upon 
whose  spears  the  chivalry  of  Burgundy  waa 
broken  were  tie  greedjf  and  mercDess  6ght- 
era  in  a  quarrel  for  wMch  they  cared  noth- 
ing, the.  tools  of  a  few  cold-blooded  wire-  , 
pullers  at  Berne,  who  traded  in  the  blood 
of  their  countrymen,  and  did  aa  much  as 
Louis  XI.  was  willing  to  pay  for.  Granson 
and  Morat  are  very  different  from  Morgar- 
ten  and  Sempauh.  They  were  the  Erat 
steps  in  that  career  of  mercenary  .war&re 
and  alliances  which  made  the  Swiss  liame  a 
byword  for  everything  that  waa  bravo  and 
everything  that  was  venal ;  which,  accord- 
ing to  a  computation  made  in  1715,  had  up 
to  tiiat  time  cost  Switzerland,  in  the  service 
of  France  alone,  700,000  lives,  and  had  i 
brought  in,  aa  their  price,  1,146,868,623  I 
francs ;  which  till  lately  exhauated  the  coun- 1 
try,  and  retarded  its  progress  and  civillza- , 
tion ;  and  which,  even  now  that  it  is  stopped, 
has  IcOi  its  dcinoraliziog  effects  on  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  Cantons :  — 

Ei]dicitly  denyhig  that  tbetr  own  territory 
had  been  an  objeot  of  aggronon,  nevsr  ally- 
ing auy  provocation  of  whatever  nature  reotnved 
by  tbemselv«e,  nevar  intimating  any  belief  that 
the  rights  or  the  honour  of  the  Confederacy  bad 
Jwen  involved  in  the  origin  of  the  contest;  they, 
on  thecontrary.lost  no  opportunity  of  proclaim. 
{«g  that  they  h^  entered  the  arena  in  support 
of  a  cause  with  which  as  a  nation  they  had  no 
direot  or  peraonal  coDoarn.  There  was,  however, 
an  apparent  disorepancy  in  their  Matemenia, 
■both  as  to  the  modies  by  which  tbey  had  been  < 
Bwayed  and  ■«  to  the  par^  tar  wh<nD  they  ftp- 1 
purad  as  champions.  In  tbair  pnbtio  manifts- 1 
to,  and  on  oertam  oonvGnient  oocaalaD*,  they  Mt 
Ibrth,  as  their  groonda  of  MtioD,  the  summnwi 
ftddreaed  to  them  by  the  head  of  the  Emidn, , 


I  their  alliance  with  Austria,  and  thmr  oUip&iu 
aa  an  integral  part  of  the  German  rac«  and  Con- 
fbderation.  But  in  their  more  private,  more  fre- 
quent, and  more  emphatic  oommunioationa  with 
Uie  head  of  a  different  race  and  nation,  with 
Louia  XL  of  France,  they  aveiaed  that  it  WM  at 
his  request  and  on  hia  behalf  that  they  had 
taken  up  arms,  that  th^  had  yiddedto  thenr- 
roasiona  and  the  promiace  of  hia  ambaaaadora, 
and  that,  without  the  pledgee  and  asBuraocfs 
thna  given,  they  would  not  have  been  willing, 
□ever  could  have  been  induced,  to  embark  in  a 
WW  against  the  Duke  of  Burgundy. 

To  recoaoile  th«se  statemenls,  it  ia  neorasan 
to  recollect  that  the  treaty  with  Austria,  which 
hod  reminded  the  Swiaa  of  their  allegiance  to  the 
Empire  and  fnmished  them  with  a  pretext  for 
their  prooeedinga,  waa  itself  a  contrivance  of  the 
Frencn  King,  one  of  a  long  series  of  manteuvrcB 
M  eonducttd  with  the  same  object,  and  through 
the  same  agency.  Entered  into  with  reluctance 
by  moet  of  the  Cautona,  by  scarcely  more  than 
one  of  them  with  a  hostile  design  a^inst  the 
Burgundian  prinoe,  it  had  locked  the  inherent 
force  to  acoompliab  of  itself  the  purpcse  with 
which  it  had  been  devised.  During  aevergj 
months,  while  Alsaoe  was  a  scene  of  boatjlitiee, 
the  9wiB8  remuned  paadve.  Their  participation 
began  at  the  moment  when  they  hiid  consented 
to  another  alliance,  a  closer  and  more  conSden- 
tial  alliance  than  they  had  fbrmed  with  Austria 
or  with  any  other  State  —  an  ollisjice,  namely, 
with  Louis  Idmaelf ;  one  which  hod ,  it  ia  true,  do 
affiance  with  their  national  sentiments  or  policy, 
but  wtuch  acted  directly  upon  their  instJacta  as 
a  people  and  their  interests  as  individuals,  diffus- 
ing its  eKcts  through  every  quarter  of  their 
country  and  over  all  their  subsequent  histoir. 
'  Unless  these  focta  be  entirelv  dismiased  from 
conuderation — unless  mere  theaiy  be  substi- 
tuted for  a  recital  of  (hots— 


it  the  war  hod  its  real  o 


igm,  1 


ntheot 


plications  in  wtiich  Ciiaries  had  recently  becomo 
involved  with  certain  of  the  Geriuan  States  and 
with  Oxv  Em[Hre  itself,  but  in  his  old  and  onse- 
loBS  rivalry  with  the  King  of  Franco.  That  the 
9wiss  were  to  some  extent  imbued  with  the  tM- 
ing  of  German  nationality  is  true.  This  waa 
Mie  of  the  springs  touched  upon ,  and  it  no  doubt 
operated  to  deceive  some  and  to  enable  other*  to 
deceive  themsctvn.  But  itwas  not  tinir^ympa- 
thiee  with  the  German  race,  nor  their  Sddi^  to 
tlie  Empire,  that  led  them  to  tear  np  their  an- 
cient treaties,  and  so  bll  upon  their  oldest  ally. 
Nay,  that  feeling  waa  soon  fbund  to  be  antwt. 
oistic  to  the  new  policy  they  liad  adopted,  fiie 
German  sentiment,  in  the  d^ree  to  which  it  pn- 
lailed,  fooved  a  hinderance  to  the  prosecution 
of  the  war;  aad  in  pmportiou  ta  the  war  waa 
praaecuted  the  German  sentiment  was  wcftkened. 
En  every  phase  of  the  contest,  and  in  all  its  i«- 
ralta,  we  ahall  find  aonSnnation  of  what  we 
team  trtan  the  ovidenoe  in  the  case  and  from  the 
avowata  of  the  parlies — nam^,that  it  was  un- 
dertaken at  Uie  intUgatlan  of  France,  for  the  In- 
terotof  fmioe,  ana  in  the  pi^  of  FraMa. 
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This  charge,  it  seems  to  us,  Mr.  Kirk  four  hundred;  less  conspicuous  persons,  sums 

fully  makes  out ;  -and  he  makes  it  out  from  ranging  from  two  hundred  down   to  twenty 

the    contemporary  correspondence,   which  francs.    All  these  sums  were  granted  in  the 

shows  with  the  utmost  clearness  and  sim-  form  of  yearly  «« pensions."    One,  of  three  hun- 

plicity  what  were  the  motives  and  proceed-  dred  and  sixty  francs,  was  deagned  for  Adriwi 

mgs  of  the  Swiss,  and  their  relations  to  the  ^°^  ^^'^^^^'^V^f  **  ^  ^  forgotten  to 

KTng  of  France.     Berne  was  the  leading  jak  prevwusly  whether  he  would  accept  it    B^ 

oT  **    1.  A    n     r  1      ♦•        «  ^  •♦     «    — •♦t  ">re  pocketmg  their  allowance  the  Council  of 

State  of  the  Confederation,  and  it  was  with  Bemr^peal^  the  regulation  under  which  the 

Berne  that  Louis's  intngues  were  carried  on.  ^^^^^  ^^^^  bribes  was  read  yearly  at  the 

Loms  bouffht  Berne  and  its  leaders ;  and  openmg  of  their  proceedmgs.    For  this  act  we 

Berne    took   care  of  the  other  Cantons,  cannot  but  commend  them.    When  a  new  god 

French  gold,  indeed,  was  necessary  for  them  is  to  be  set  over  the  altar,  it  is  but  decent  that 

all ;  the  system  of  pensions,  which  makes  the  liturgy  b&ohanged. 
such  a  figure  in  all  the  transactions  between 

the  King  and  his  allies,  and  which  was  the       Thus  two  influences  were    at  work  in 

mainspring  of  the  war,  extended  through  Switzerland.     Li  Berne,  the  leader  of  the 

the  Confederation.    But  Berne  was  paid  at  Confederation,  the  most  influential  State, 

a  very  difiercnt  rate  from  the  Forest  Can-  and  the  one  moit  in  contact  with  the  Powers 

tons ;  and  the  leaders  of  Berne,  who  were  of  the  world  without,  the  war  had  its  origin 

the  managers  and  agents  with  Louis,  at  a  in  the  violent  and  unscrupulous  use  of  an 

very  different  rate  from  the  common  citi-  opportunity  for  making  money,  and  increas- 

zens :  —  ing  the  consequence  of  the  State,  by  con- 

,,*,,,,,  trading  for  a  war  to  be  carried  on  by  the 

It  was  commonly  imd««tood  that  the  gold  sent  g^jgg  j^^  ^y^^  ^^^^^  ^f  ^^  ^^  of  France. 

by  Louis  amounted  to  thirty  thou^rndtomcs--  j^  ^^^  ^^y^^^  Wiltons  the  lovTof  fightmg, 

equal  to  a  million  and  a  half  at  thfe  pr«ent  val-  ^    ^        ^  plunder,  the  sense  of  fo^,  the 

nation.    Ten  thousand  belonged  to  Austria,  but  \7     }>^       m»«"w^*,  v»*c  o^rao^  w*  *^*v^,  **•« 

were  stopped  by  Berne  for  the  promised  wages  attraction  of  pensions,  were  combmed  in 

of  the  soldiers  in  the  Herioourt  expedition—  vanous  proportions  with  a  nobler  motive, 

Sigismund's  "  intentions  not  being  doubted,"  *"e  strong  and  deep  sense  of  brotherhood 

and  his  quittance  being  demanded  and  given,  between  the  little  democracies,  which  gave 

The  remainder  was  assigned  in  equal  portions  to  the  crafly  intrigpers  of  Berne  such  an  ad- 

the  Eight  Cantons  with  Freyburgand  Solothum.  vantage  m  worBng  upon  the  sympathies  of 

In  the  royal  letters  authorizing  this  disburse-  their  ruder  brethren,  and  which  made  an  ap- 

ment,  its  object  was  stated  to  be  "the  mainte-  peal  in  the  hour  of  apparent  danger  irresist- 

nance  of  the  Swiss  in  the  service  of  the  King  ible.     Berne  had   often   some   trouble  to 

in  his  wars  and  otherwise,"  and  the  payments  keep  its  allies  up  to  the  mark.     They  liked 

were  made  continuable  "  so  long  as  they  should  fighting,  plunder,  and  pensions ;  but  they 

be  80  engaged  in  his  ^jice."    Berne,  express-  ^ared  nothing  for  schemes  of  policy  or  for 

ing  the  same  ulea  in  different  language,  gave  a  ^^^  ^^.^^  ^|j^j^  ^^^  g^^^  ^^  inveterate 

general  receipt  for  the  whole  amount,  as  mtended  .    „     '^„^  ^„  *l^  ««•.-  ««^  «i,^«  ♦k^  ««u«. 

^  meet  the  expenses  which  the  Confederates  P  "^?1^^  ^^^-"^ly  ^a  a}u  ^^ 

had  incurred,  or  iSght  incur,  m  doing  the;^e«-  ^9^  ^^^  been  sufficiently  done,  and  the  pen- 

wre  of  the  said  King."    But  these  twenty  thou-  ^lons  were  behind  their  tune,  it  required 

smd  francs  were  not  all  which  the  liberal  Louis  ™"ch  patience  and  skill  to  pacify  the  grum- 

designed  for  **  servants"  who  were  so  regardful  biers  and    stimulate    the    reluctant.     But 

of  his  **  pleasure."    Those  who  had  borne  the  Berne,  with  its  Diesbachs  and  Jost  von 

heat  and  burden  of  the  da^  were  engaged — as  Silinen  and  Schamachthal,  was  equal  to  the 

Berne  had  taken  care  to  remind  him — at  a  very  task :  — 
different  rate  from  the  labourers  for  an  hour. 

He  had  sent,  therefore,  another  twenty  thousand       Thus  the  Swiss  people,  which  had  so  long  held 

francs,  leaving  the  distribution  to  Biesbach  and  princes  at  arm's  length,  revising  to  become  en- 

Favre,  by  whom  a  schedule  was  drawn  up,  and  tangled  in  their  alliances  or  their  disputes,  had 

prefiiced  with  the  statement  that  this  was  a  mat-  so  widely  departed  from  its  traditional  principles 

ter  *'  not  requiring  to  be  made  public,  but  to  be  as  to  consent  to  b^  henoeforth  "  maintained  in 

kept  secret"    Of  Jhis  sum  six  thousand  fruics  the  service  "  of  a  foreign  monarch. 

And  this,  we  are  told,  was  commendable  on 
their  part,  or,  at  the  least,  justifiable  and  politic. 
Their  independence,  it  is  said,  was  threatened, 
and,  resolving  to  anticipate  the  danger  tbey  fore- 
saw, they  wiMly  accepted  the  aid  that  wcBfrofiered 
in  the  form  in  which  it  was  needed^ 

How  far  such  representationB  aooord  with  the 
fjEusts,  every  reader  of  the  preceding,  pages  has 
the  means  of  Judging  for  hii^fwif    Tbm  had 


were  assigned  to  Berne,  three  thousand  to  Lu- 
cerne, two  thousand  to  Zurich;  to  the  other  Can- 
tons and  the  two  allies,  nothing.  Nine  thousand 
were  thus  left  for  particular  individuals,  and  of 
this  residue  all  but  the  merest  trifle  was  absorbed 

S^  citisens  of  Berne  and  Lucerne,  chiefly  by 
ose  of  the  former  State.  The  two  Diesbachs 
and  Jost  von  Silinen  received  one  thousand  francs 
eaoh;  Schamachthal  and  a  brother  of  SUinen. 
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been,  on  the  put  of  tlie  Svlsi, 

of  je^onoy  or  hostility  towards  tlie  Ihika  of  Bar- 

Cj  thtit  did  not  emuute  fttim  Beni&  Why 
e  had  labonnd  to  oraate  tach  ui  enmit;  ap- 
pe&r»  Emm  its  on  aakiumleilgmeiits.  Even 
DOW  its  eSbrts  to  spraul  thii  IMing  hwl  been 
att«rl;  fraitleaa.  It  had  secured  the  adoption 
of  the  tiraij  with  Fnuoe,  bat  it  had  not  sac- 
oeeded  in  exciting  an;  popnlar  hatred  of  Bur- 
gundy. It  had  prevtuled  over  the  opposition  of 
ibt  ■  other  Cantons,  in  part  b;  appwiting  to  the 
(hune  base  motiTca  w^ich  had  influenced  itself, ' 
in  part  by  the  employment  of  artifioee  and  by 
working  upon  that  spirit  of  unit]'  aiwl  mutu^ 
oonoeaaion  which  had  always  been  a  oontpicuoug  i 
Tirtue  of  the  Swiw  obaractw.  Bat  it  hod  long  i 
since  abandoned  as  hopekw  the  attdmpt  to  ei-  j 
cite  nnfbuiided  apprcfieoMon.  Bugb^rs  had 
no  place  in  the  Swiss  imagination.  Tbey  luul 
none  in  that  of  Berne  itself.  latiioatiMis  of 
(Unger  from  the  "triple  allioiiiie"  were  re- 
oeiied  by  the  Council  of  that  State  with  charao- 
teristio  and  betSiting  ecom.  "  A  hondftil  of 
Swiss,"  they  replied,  "  is  a  match  for  an  army. 
On  our  own  soil,  wiUi  our  mountains  belpid  us, 
we  defy  the  world." 

That  the  rulinjf  motives  with  the  Confed- 
erates were  their  German  sympathies  and 
their  treaty  with  Aaatria,  Mr.  Kirk  refuses 
to  believe,  for  tbe  very  good  reason  that 
what  the  Germans  called  on  them  to  do  they 
steadily  declined.  They  would  not  join  tbe 
Imperial  army ;  they  would  not  help  Basel 
ana  Strasburg,  and  the  defenders  of  Al- 
sace. Berno  itself  was  the  first  to  make 
excuses  for  not  co-operating  with  the  Ger- 
mans. Tbe  ener^  which  it  directed  was  ' 
reserved  for  another  war,  made,  not-  for  j 
Geriiian,  but  for  French  objects :  — 

It  wu  agreed  In  Uie  diet  that  the  Emperor 
ought  not  to  b«  treated  wiUi  disrespect;  that 
iofumroAIe  mama  shmild  be  sought  for  evading 
compliance  with  his  opprtttict   request.     An  ' 

embassy  might  l>e  sent,  ciptanatioDH  oSered,  a 
promisB  giion  to  take  the  subject  into  farther  ■ 
consideration.  Id  this  manner,  it  was  suf^eeted 
)^  Berne,  the  matter  might  be  protracted  until 
the  oooasiou  had  iH«ed.  Two  or  three  Omtons, 
though  strongly  diunclined,  would  consent  to  go 
If  the  majority  were  so  minded,  and  proTideii 
the  Emperor  wonld  pay  tiiem  for  th«r  trouble. 


The  I 


t  included  thoae  Cantons  in  which,  it 
anywhere,  the  Qtirman  sentiment  had  a  real  ex- 
iatenoe.  But  there  was  a  diference — as  thp 
Swiss,  Bl  least,  could  hk  —  between  being  Ger> 
mans  and  being  Imperialists.  They  instinct^ 
Iv^y  disoemed,  what  the  correspondence  of  the 
time  meals,  that  the  Austrian  Emperor  still 
looked  upon  them  with  the  same  eyee  as  erer. 
"Let  himoonflrm  our  libertieB!"  said  Unter- 
walden,  and  others  eoboed  the  ory;  "  nntil  he 
duel  ao,  w*  are  not  booad  to  help  or  to  obey 


In  all  this  we  do  not  consider  the  Swiss  m 
chai^iesble  with  duplicity,  except  in  so  Ikr  aa 

double  speaking  and  double  acting  were  neoco- 
sary  reeulle  of  the  position  in  which  they  wei« 
placed.  That  portion  they  thanselTcs  lud  m- 
curately  defined.  They  had  entered  into  tbe 
war  as  the  auxiliaries  of  Austria,  but  at  the  in- 
stsncB  and  for  the  benefit  of  Fr^ce.  Tberefbre, 
the  rod  measure  of  their  aaiiBlance  most  be,  not 
the  necessities  of  the  Emperor  or  of  Sigismund, 
but  the  condition  of  their  agreement  with  Louis. 
Let  uB  look,  then,  at  tiie  treaty,  now  finally  ru- 
iSed,  and  try  to  understand  itn  precise  meaning 
and  import. 

As  we  have  before  sud,  the  treaty  did  not 
bind  the  Swiss  to  prosecute  a  war  against  Bar- 
gundy.  It  provided  only  that,  in  the  event  of 
their  beaomiag  iatolved  in  sucli  a  war,  the  King 
was  to  join  in  it,  and  that,  if  tb^  were  menaced 
with  an  attack,  he  should  oome  to  thdr  aauaU 
ance,  nnleM,  indeed,  he  were  prevented  by  some 
immediate  danger  at  home,  in  which  oontingeD- 
oy  —  hardly  to.  be  apprehended  —  he  was  to  pay 
a  IbrfMt  of  eighty  thousand  fVanea. 

Their  agreement  with  Louis  was  one  os- 
tensibly for  mutual  help.  Each  was  to 
move  whenthe  other  was  in  danger.  But 
this  was  not  what  Louis  meant ;  and  tbougli 
it  was  what  the  more  distant  and  less  well- 
ioformed  of  the  Cantons  understood,  it  wac 
not  what  Louis's  pensioners  at  Beme  meant 
either :  — 


brunt  of  theoouMct,  to  take  upon  themselves  the 
rtsks  and  the  charges.  If  ever  the  harassed  en- 
emy should  torn  upon  them,  Louis  would  inter- 
pose to  secure  them  agfunst  barm.  But  tbcv 
had  yet  to  fiitbom  the  policy  of  the  man  wlla 
whom  tbey  were  dealing.  They  were  not  oom- 
monly  aware  that,  in  addition  to  the  general  re- 
tainer, he  was  paying  a  special  retainer,  of 
equal  amount,  of  which  the  hirger  portion  went 
to  Beme,  while  mwt  of  the  Cantons  itcdved 
Dot  a  fraction  of  it,  Hla  immediate  object  had 
tieen  gained  when  tlie  Swiss  consented  to  become 
auiiluiriesin  the  war.  His  profounder  deslp, 
that  of  converting  them  into  principals,  slipping 
ant  of  his  own  engagements,  throwing  upon 
them  the  burdens  and  the  dangers,  was  to  be 
eSected  by  the  operation  of  those  addlUonal 
grants  which  "  did  not  require  to  be  mode  pub- 
lic, bnt  to  be  kept  secret"  It  wis  the  "duty  " 
of  Beme  to  render  the  Swiss  "  more  amentia 
to  His  HE^fes^,"  to  spread  assurancot  of  h'a 
"entire  good  bilh,"  to  "keep  ntive  the  practloe 
against  Die  Duke  of  Burgundy,"  and  to  urge 
Its  ConfMeratee  tbrwards  by  "  the  road  in  wUeb 
it  hod  first  led  them." 

For  the  acoompliihment  of  this  object  tbe 
main  resource  lay  in  that  spirit  of  oonnird  and 
matoal  helpnUncea  on  which  Beme  had  already 
dnwn  M  fivdj  sod  sawtaialiy.    Lst  dattgar 
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hoTcr  oyer  one  commimity,  and  the  others  wonld 
fly  to  its  sapport  An  indirect  aid  would  spring 
out  of  the  Graying  for  boo^  and  the  readiness 
for  adventure  which  were  also  among  the  na- 
tional characteristics,  and  which  Berne  had  re- 
cently taken  pains  to  foster. 

This  view  is  not  conjectural.  The  Coun- 
cil records  of  *Beme,  the  letters  and  des- 
patches of  their  leaders  and  of  their  ajy^nts 
with  Louis,  their  communications  with  the 
other  Cantons,  are  still  extant;  and  Mr. 
Kirk  refers  to  them,  and  quotes  them  in 
their  rough  German,  at  every  step.  They 
are  better  authorities  even  than  the  shrewd 
reports  of  the  Italian  ambassadors  to  their 
masters  at  Venice  and  Milan,  by  which  Mr. 
Kirk  checks  and  confirms  them.  Read  by 
the  light  of  these  records,  the  war  of  the 
Cantons  against  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  was 
not  a  war  for  the  independence  of  Switzer- 
land, but  a  series  of  perfidious  and  horribly 
ferocious  inroads,  ultimately  to  further  the 
objects  of  the  crafty  hirer  of  the  Swiss 
spearmen,  directly  to  brinff  the  neighbour- 
ing territories — the  Jura,  Vaud,  Lausanne, 
and  other  parts  of  Savoy  —  under  the  yoke 
of  Berne  and  its  Swiss  confederates.  It  was 
a  war  of  conquest,  by  which  the  limits  of 
Sindtzerland  were  extended ;  and,  as  a  fur- 
tiier  result,  the  Swiss  turned  for  centuries 
into  a  nation  of  foreign  pensioners  at  home, 
and  invincible  mercenaries  abroad. 

The  military  history  of  the  last  years  of 
Charleses  rule  is  told  at  length,  with  clear- 
ness and  spirit,  and,  as  far  as  we  am  judse, 
with  thorough  knowledge.  Mr.  Kirk  is  fmly 
sensible  of  the  tragic  aspects  of  the  war, 
and  of  its  remarkable  and  thoroughly  un- 
expected course.  For  it  is  dimcult  to 
conceive  anything  more  tragic  than  the 
unconsciousness  of  the  tremendous  power 
awaiting  him,  with  which  Charles  marched 
to  punish  the  aggressors  who  had  dared 
to  ravage  his  frontier,  the  paid  mechan- 
ics and  herdsmen  of  rude  mountain  re- 
publics, whom  their  needy  and  intriguing 
chiefs  had  stirred  up  a^inst  him,  to  serve 
the  purposes  of  his  cunnmg  enemy  at  Paris. 
He  Uiought  himself,  others  thought  him,  as 
strone  as  ever  he  had  been.  He  had  foiled 
ihQ  Lmperor,  and,  if  only  half  successful 
liimflelf,  he  had  sent  him  back  with  a  buffet 
not  soon  to  be  forgotten .  He  had  completed 
the  continuity  of  his  own  dominions  by 
conquering  Lorraine  under  the  eyes  and  in 
the  teeth  of  Louis.  His  army  was  as  strong 
as  it  ever  had  been,  and  his  military  prepa- 
rations were  carefully  made.  When  he  de- 
scended the  Jura,  he  led  wliat  was,  in  the 
ejes  of  all  around  him,  the  most  formidable 
army  in  Europe;  the  only  army,  indeed, 


of  the  time  with  an3rthing  of  the  professional 
spirit  and  organization  which  all  armies 
were  soon  to  find  necessary.  So  he  ap- 
peared for  a  while.  Every  one  knew  that 
the  Swiss  would  fight  well.  In  their  moun- 
tains and  defiles,  taking  the  invaders  at  an 
advantage,  they  might  strike  a  heavy  blow. 
But  to  meet  in  the  open  field  disciplined 
troops,  superior  numbers,  variety  of  anus 

—  cavalry,  field  artillery,  English  archers 

—  soldiers  with  temper  as  high  as  their  own, 
and  with  a  renowned  leader  like  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy,  seemed  to  all  lookers-on  a 
very  hopeless  effort.    The  meeting  came, 
on  ground  chosen  by  Charles.     The  course 
of  an  hour  made  it  evident  that  Charleses 
supposed  strength,  matched  with  the  Swiss, 
was  the  most  hollow  of  deceptions.      Gran- 
son  was  no  hard  fought  and  dangerous  vic- 
tory, but  the  ready  collapse,  before  resolu- 
tion and  strength,  of  an  imposing  show. 
Suddenly,  to  the  wonder  of  all  the  world, 
Charles  found  that  the  military  strength  in 
which  he  had  trusted,  and  which  the  world 
had    feared,  had   simply  vanished    away. 
Naturally  enough,  in  spite  of  the  tremend- 
ous overthrow,  he  could  not  believe  it ;  but 
Morat  only  repeated  more  emphatically  the 
same  proof.    He  woke,  as  one  in  a  dream, 
from  the  dreadful  and  incredible  surprise. 
There  was  little  time  for  meeting  the  change. 
One  shock  followed  quick  on  the  track  of 
the  other.    Almost  before  the  world  had  re- 
alized the  great  reverse  which  had  altered 
the  position  of  one  of  its  most  dreaded  po- 
tentates, Nancy  had  finished  the  work  of 
ruin.    The  rapidity  of  the  catastrophe  was 
as  extraordinary  as  its  completeness. 

Mr.  Kirk's  details  of  the  great  battles 
are  distinct,  and  his  topographical  descrip- 
tions of  the  ground  carefiu  and  interesting. 
What  strikes  the  reader  of  them  is,  that  he 
does  not  explain  sufficiently  the  character 
of  the  component  parts  of  the  Burgundian 
army.  Granson  and  Morat  appear  to  have 
been  lost  because  Charles  had  no  in- 
fantry of  the  slightest  value  for  steadi- 
ness or  vigour.  He  had  Italian  bands, 
from  whose  treachery  he  suffered  at  last ; 
he  had  a  brilliant  and  galhint  cavaky; 
he  had  caimon,  and  light  troops  for  skir- 
mishers. It  would  nave  been  worth 
while  to  make  out,  if  it  were  possible,  what 
was  the  composition  and  orgaiiization  of  his 
foot  soldiers,  who  must  have  formed  the 
bulk  of  the  army,  but  were  on  all  occasions 
so  useless.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  resist 
the  conclusion  that  Charles  himself  was  a 
poor  general,  and  that,  if  he  knew  how  k> 
animate  a  cavalry  charge,  he  did  not  know 
how  to  manage  an  army  or  repair  a  mistake 
or  a  disaster.    The  last  scenes  of  this  im- 
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pressive  history,  the  glee,  and  the  mixture 
of  cunning  with  shameless  candour,  the 
subtle  play  of  amusement,  anxiety,  and 
grim  hatred  in  Louis,  the  sinking  deeper 
and  deeper  into  confusion  and  hopelessness 
of  his  doomed  antagonist,  the  horrors  of  the 
Swiss  victories,  are  powerfully  told.  Per- 
haps Mr.  Kirk  allows  himself  sometimes  to 
be  carried  away  beyond  the  gravity  of  the 
historian  into  the  sentiment  and  passion 
which  properly  belong  to  tragedy.  But  he 
may  plead  an  excuse  m  the  awfiu  character 
of  what  he  relates,  and  in  his  thorough  com- 
prehension of  its  significance,  and  his^  sjrm- 
pathy  with  its  solemn  and  affecting  vicissi- 
tudes. To  the  last,  he  is  equal  to  the  great 
demands  of  his  task,  and  he  keeps  his  hold 
on  the  attention  of  his  readers  with  unfailing 
mastery  over  the  story,  and  sustained  abil- 
ity in  telling  it. 


From  the  Saturday  Beview. 

KILUNG  KINGS. 

De  Maistbb  argues  that  kuigs  differ 
from  ordinary  men  as  trees  diner  from 
shrubs,  and  tnat  royal  families  do  not  pos- 
sess royal  qualities  in  virtue  of  their  posi- 
tion, but  are  elevated  by  Providence  to 
their  position  because  they  possess  royal 
qualities.  He  supports  his  theory  by  an 
argument  derived,  after  a  very  Questionable 
method,  from  the  average  length  of  reigns, 
intended  to  prove  that  kings  live  longer 
than  other  people  because  they  possess  a 
CTcatcr  ^herent  vitality.  His  tacts  and 
figures  are  probably  as  fallacious  as  is  gen- 
erally the  case  with  those  most  accommo- 
dating articles ;  but  he  might  have  derived 
an  additional  argument  from  the  extraordi- 
nary difficulty  of  killing  a  king.  Nothing 
is  at  first  sight  more  easy  than  to  perform 
such  a  feat,  and  no  feat  in  practice  is  more 
rarely  brought  to  a  successful  conclusion. 
History  swarms  with  plots  for  assassinating 
kings,  and  a  large  number  have  lived  for 
years  in  daily  dread  of  a  murderer;  yet 
the  number  of  successful  murders  is  so 
small  as  scarcely  to  justify  an  insurance  of- 
fice in  demanding  a  higher  premium.  The 
last  and  present  rulers  of  France  have  been 
the  object  of  most  elaborate  and  well-con- 
trived plots;  but  though  no  precaution 
which  prudence  could  have  suggested  was 
neglected  by  Fieschi,  Orsini,  and  their  imi- 
tators, the  only  result  of  their  attempts  was 
the  slaughter  of  a  certain  number  of  inno- 
cent people.  The  attempts  against  our  own 
Queen  were  apparently  less  serious,  and 
may  probably  be  regarded  as  symptoms  of 


the  strange  disease  which  leads  people  to 
seek  notoriety  of  any  kind  at  any  price. 
Their  failure  can  therefore  hardly  be  reck- 
oned as  instances  of  the  extreme  difficulty 
of  the  performance.     But  the  diabolical 
attempt  at  filing  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh 
was  carried  out  with  the   most  deliberate 
resolution,  and,  indeed,  came  far  nearer  to 
success  than  most  crimes  of  the  kind.   Yet, 
with  the  exception  of  the  murder  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  —  and  it  must  be  admitted  that 
they  do  some  things  better  in  America  — 
no  assassination  of  the  ruler  of  any  country 
has  been  successfully  executed  within  our 
time.     Are  we  to  put  down  this  curious  im- 
munity to  a  providential  interposition  which 
perhaps  does  not  extend  to  the  President  of 
a  Republic,  or  can  we  account  for  the  phe- 
nomenon on  simpler  principles  ?    It  is  the 
necessity  of  all  royal  persons  to  appear 
frequently  in  public,  and  to  give  the  fullest 
notice  of  time  and  place.    An  indefinite 
number  of  people  have  some  fancied  inter- 
est in  removing  them ;  or,  if  they  have  no 
conceivable  interest,  many  persons,  as  is 
unfortunately  obvious,   are   fascinated  by 
the  suggestion  of  doing  something  the  crimi- 
nality of  which  is  only  equalled  by  its  stu- 
pidity.    Why  should  not  any  resolute  man 
take  a  knife  or  a  pistol,  and  make  certain 
of  bringing  down  an  unarmed  adversary 
to  whom  he  has  unrestrained  opportunities 
of  access  ?    There  is  no  one  who  cannot, 
by  taking  a  little  pains,  get  within  a  few 
feet   of  any   reigning  monarch  —  so  near 
that,  if  the  king  were  a  partridge,  he  mi^ht 
coimt  with  certainty  on  bagging  his  victim. 
Considering  the  cheapness  of  revolvers,  it 
seems  really  surprising  that  so  easy  a  mark 
is  not  more  frequently  hit.     There  are  the 
precedents  of  Kavaillac  and  of  Balthazar* 
Gerard,  and  if  the  fate  of  those  heroes  of 
assassination  is  rather  discouraging,  their 
imitators  may  at  any  rate  reflect  that  the 
worst  criminals  are  not  at  the  present  day 
torn  to  pieces  by  horses,  nor  are  pieces  of 
their  flesh  wrenched  off  with  red-hot  pin- 
cers.   The  gallows  or  the  guillotine  is  the 
worst  evil  to  be  anticipated ;  and  of  course 
a  man  who  wishes  to  kill  a  king  must  have 
made  up  hts  mind  to  a  speedy  termination 
of   his    own    career.      Whatever  may  be^ 
urged  theoretically  in  favour  of  tyranni- 
cide, as  distinguished  from  murders  prompt- 
ed by  more  purely  selfish  motives,  it  is  at 
least  desirable  that  the  actors  should  give 
this  proof  of  sincerity.     If  they  are  to  have 
the  credit  of  bloodthirsty  fanaticism,  they 
must  show  that  they  carry  it  to  the  point  of 
self-sacrifice.    Assuming,  however,   that  a 
man  is  heated  to  the  required  pitch,  and  is 
prepared  to  pay  the  necessary  price,  why 
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is  it  that  he  so  seldom  succeeds  P  OTarrell 
must  have  been  quite  conscious  that  his 
chances  of  escape  were  next  to  nothing, 
and  would  therefore  concentrate  his  whole 
mind  on  carrying  out  his  crime  successfully ; 
indeed  it  seems  to  have  been  a  singular 
piece  of  good  fortune  that  he  failed.  Still, 
one  would  give  very  little  for  the  life  of  a 
man  placed  at  a  few  feet  from  the  barrel  of 
an  assassin^s  pistol,  and  totally  unprepared ; 
and  another  step  would  probably  have  made 
the  probability  of  success  into  a  certainty. 
How  was  it  that,  with  such  chances  in  ms 
favour,  he  contrived  to  wound  itistead  of 
killing? 

Probably  the  simplest  explanation  is  the 
true    one  —  namely,    that    nine-tenths    of 
mankind  are  at  bottom  undeniable  cowards, 
especially  if  cowardice  means  unsteadiness 
of  nerve  under  excitement.    We  are  in  the 
habit  of  carefully  concealing  the  fact  from 
ourselves  and  each    other;    and   history, 
which  is  said  to  be  the  result  of  a  genend 
conspiracy  to  conceal  the  truth,  is  probably 
less  trustworthy  on  this  than  on  any  other 
point.    Every  nation  in  Europe  has  sue*' 
ceeded  in  boasting  itself  into  a  belief  of  its 
own  superlative  courage.    The  French,  we 
know,  are  amongst  the  bravest  of  the  brave ; 
the  name  of  German  has  been  said  td  be 
synonymous  with  courage ;  the  bravery  of 
the  Spaniard  is  proverbial ;  and  even  the 
Italians,  who  have  insisted  upon  this  quality 
less  than  most  nations,   are    said    to    be 
amongst  the  bravest  soldiers  in  Europe  un- 
der good  guidance.     It  is  unnecessary  to 
dilate   upon   the  national  bravery  of  the 
Russians  or  of  the  Scandinavian  races ;  and 
Englishmen,    whilst    they  call  themselves 
stupid,  obstinate,  and  bigoted,  and  subscribe 
Heartily  to  the  truth  of  every  criticism  of 
their  enemies,  never  for  a  moment  doubt 
their  own  admirable  courage.     We  have 
not  quite  settled  whether  the  English,  the 
Scotch,  or  the  Irish  are  pre-eminent ;  but  it 
is  known  that  they  each  excel  in  some  par- 
ticular branch  of  the  virtue.     The  difTerent 
races  of  Europe  seem  to  be  like  boys  in 
certain  private  schools,  where  a  prize  is 
given  to  every  boy  from  the  top  to  the  bot- 
tom :  and  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  testi- 
monial is  about  of  equal  value.    To  call 
everybody  brave  is  much  the  same  as  to  call 
nobody  brave,  for  it  is  only  'by  comparison 
with  others  that  the  epithet  can  have  any 
particular  value.    It  is  true  that  diSerent 
nations  select  by  preference  different  shades 
of  the  virtue.    One  has  more  dash,  and  an- 
other more  solidity ;  and  perhaps  if  we  in- 
verted the  terms,  and  said  that  one  was 
more  apt  to  run  away  and  the  other  less 
willing  to  advance,  we  might  get  a  glimpse 


of  the  wrong  side  of  the  stuff.  Meanwhile 
historians  concur  with  touching  unanimity 
in  fostering  the  pleasant  belief.  A  battle, 
according  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  may 
be  described  from  as  many  different  points 
of  view  as  a  ball;  each  man  knows  the 
series  of  incidents  which  happened  within 
his  notice,  and  knows  little  more.     Conse- 

ritly  it  is  very  easy  for  the  historian  to 
e  himself  mentally  at  that  precise  point 
"om  which  the  heroism  of  his  own  troops 
comes  out  most  conspicuously.    Even  when 
there  is  no  contradiction  of  facts,  it  is  easy, 
by  selecting  the  proper  foreground  for  the 
picture,  to  give  prominence  to  any  desired 
set  of  figures.     So  English  painters  always 
place  themselves  on  the  lefl  of  the  allied 
army  in  representing  the  battle  of  the  Alma, 
and  their  French  rivals  go.  with  equal  una- 
nimity on  the  right.    And  thus,  by  a  little 
judicious  manipulation,  we  are  encouraged 
to  the  pleasant  faith  that  a  battle  is  always 
remarkable  for  marvellous  displays  of  cour- 
age.   If  the  varnish  could  be  stripped  off 
the  facts  they  would  probably  be  too  disa- 
greeable to  look  at.    The  boasting  is  as 
useful  as  the  smoke  of  a  modem  battle,  in 
concealing  partially  the  brutality  and  cow- 
ardice of  the  ordinary  fighting  animal.    A 
plain  narrative  would  explain  to  us  why  it 
takes  so  many  bullets  to  hit  a  single  man ; 
it  would  show  what  proportion  of  the  troops 
is  really  in  an  efficient  state  at  critical  mo- 
ments, and  how  many  people  get  credit  for 
a  heroic  charge  simply  because  they  are 
afi:aid  to  be  the  first  to  run  away.    One 
main  advantage  of  discipline  is  that  it  makes 
cowardice  useful,  and,  as  in  the  new  ma- 
chinery for  elevating  guns,  turns  to  account 
the  force  generated  by  the  recoil.    When 
a  man  is  m  such  a  state  of  mind  that  he 
does  not  know  whether  he  is  on  his  head  or 
his   heels,   he  trusts  to  the  bare  instinct 
which  in  a  disciplined  force  naturally  carries 
him  forward.     What  proportion  of  an  army 
is    really  brave,   and  what  proportion  is 
merely  carried  on  by  the  momentum  of  a 
disciplined  mass,  we  shall  never  know,  be- 
cause people  will  never  speak  the  truth. 
But  it  IS  safe  to  assume  that  the  superlative 
epithets  in  general  use  cover  a  great  deal 
that  will  hardly  bear  telling.    A  picture 
cannot  be  accurate  in  which  the   oarkest 
shadows  are  high  lights.    The  test  is  to  be 
found  by  observing  any  of  those  cases  in 
which  the  steadiness  of  a  man^s  nerve  is 
exposed  to  a  real  trial.    Even  in  the  vulgar 
test  of  a  street  row,  it  is  curious  to  remark 
how  few  disputes  between  the  roughs  who 
form  the  raw  material  of  the  gallant  British 
soldier  get  beyond  the  use  of  loul  language ; 
and  how  seldom,  in  the  rare  cases  where  a 
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stand-up  fight  is  actually  begun,  the  com- 
batants retain  the  power  of  hitting  or  pany- 
ine  a  blow.  For  the  most  part  an  amateur 
fi^t  is  a  confused  struggle,  half-wrestle  and 
half-scramble,  with  shut  eyes  and  indiscrimi- 
nate pulling  and  hauling.  The  prevailing 
sentiment  of  each  combatant  is  mortal  fear 
of  a  blow  firom  the  other.  As  a  rule,  the 
dispute  ends  like  that  of  two  street  dogs, 
eacn  trying  to  edge  off  whilst  showing  a 
front  to  his  enemy.  When  we  take  a  man 
out  of  a  crowd,  and  set  him  upon  a  task 
which  requires  steadiness  of  hand  and  eye, 
any  approach  to  coolness  is  still  less  com- 
mon. Most  men  can  be  hung  with  tolerable 
calmness,  because  all  that  is  required  is  a 
certain  power  of  keeping  still.  When  it 
is  a  question  of  shooting  a  man  without 
much  risk  to  yourself,  we  may  also  expect 
a  fair'  degree  of  delicate  execution.  An 
Irishman  will  bring  down  a  landlord  with 
great  certainty  from  behind  a  hedge, 
when  he  knows  that  his  friends  will  be 
much  more  likely  to  applaud  than  to  be- 
tray him.  But  to  kill  a  royal  person,  when 
you  must  take  your  life  in  your  hand,  is  a 
feat  which  seems  to  be  altogether  beyond 
the  averase  capacity.  Even  when  a  man  is 
a  thorou^  fiinaticy  and  has  made  up  his 


mind  to  abandon  all  hopes  of  escape,  his 
courage  is  all  but  certain  to  fail  him.  He 
strikes  a  little  on  one  side,  or*  he  shoots 
from  a  couple  of  yards^  distance  instead  of 
placing  the  muzzle  in  actual  contact  with 
the  object.  Easy  as  it  looks  to  bring  down 
a  king  at  six  feet,  it  is  next  to  impossible 
in  practice.  The  assassin^s  hand  shakes  till 
the  blow  is  really  struck  at  random.  Kill- 
ing kings  would  apparently  require  as  much 
practice  as  walking  on  the  tight  rope,  or 
standing  at  the  top  of  an  acrobatic  pyra- 
mid, and  fortunately  there  are  fewer  oppor- 
tunities of  practising  the  art.  The  crime  is 
to  other  murders  what  Blondin's  crossing 
Niagara  was  to  a  mountaineer  crossing  the 
rid^  of  the  Weissthor ;  and  easy  and  even 
inviting  as  it  lookd  in  theory,  it  is,  like  most 
other  feats  of  manual  dexterity,  of  a  diffi- 
cultv  which  can  only  be  appreciated  by  ac- 
tually trying  the  experiment.  We  may  as- 
sume that  most  of  tne  aspirants  to  the  jelo- 
ries  of  criminality  are  men  of  more  than 
average  determination,  and  yet  more  than 
nine  out  of  ten  break*  down  at  the  critical 
moment.  If  it  is  humiliating  to  the  be- 
lievers in  the  frequency  of  heroic  courage* 
the  general  cowardice  of  mankind  has  at 
least  some  advantages  in  practice. 


From  Harper's  Weekly. 
THEODORE   WDJTHROP. 
Killed  at  Gbxat  Bvtwkl,  Juki  10,  1861. 

How  often  in  the  strange  old  days. 
Before  the  war's  sharp  summons  blew. 

We  strolled  through  all  these  woodland  ways. 
While  loud  the  bluebird  sang  and  flew  ! 

How  gayly  of  a  thousand  things 

We  talked*;  and  rustling  through  the  leaves, 
We  sang  the  songs  of  other  springs. 

And  dreamed  the  dreams  of  summer  eves  ! 

To  this  bold  height  our  fbotstepe  came. 
Our  eyes  behdd  that  distant  sea; 

To-day  I  sit  and  call  his  name. 
And  know  he  will  not  answer  mc. 

0  fHend,  beyond  this  voice  of  mine. 
Beyond  these  eyes,  this  baffled  hand. 

Immortal  in  a  youth  divine, 
I  see  thy  gracious  figure  stand. 

We  do  not  count  each  other  lost. 
Divided  though  our  ways  may  be; 

Two  ships  by  difieient  breeses  toot. 
Still  Muling  the  fkmiliar 


No  cloud  of  death  can  long  obsoore. 
Nor  touch  with  any  doubt  or  Ibar, 

The  loTe  that  keeps  the  old  ^th  pure. 
Contented  whether  there  ic  here. 


8t<UtnI$kmd,  Jmt,  1868. 
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THRIFT. 

Mt  ships  are  blown  abont  the  worlds 
From  Heart's  Content  to  iceless  Ind; 

The  tides  play  out,  the  winds  come  down. 
And  perils  follow  tide  and  wind. 

When  Fancy  tricks  me  ^to  dreams, 
I  see  my  love  in  royal  rooms, — 

More  than  a  queen  when  all  are  queens. 
And  kings  beside  her  seem  like  grooms. 

Meanwhile  she  spins  her  wheel  indoors. 
Beginning  when  the  days  begin; 

'*  We  shall  not  want  "^her  very  words— 
"  Though  never  ship  of  thine  come  in.*' 

Atlantic  Honthlj. 


ROADSIDE  THEATRES. 
BT  J.  B.  LOWELL. 

I  LOTS  to  enter  pleasure  by  a  postern. 
Not  the  broad  popular  gate  that  gaifh  tiie  mob; 
To  find  my  theatres  in  roadside  nooks. 
Where  men  are  actors,  and  suspect  it  not; 
Where  Nature  all  unconscious  works  her  wlll^ 
And  every  passion  moves  with  human  gait, 
Unhampwed  by  the  buskin  or  the  train. 
Hating  the  crowd,  where  we  gregarious  men 
Lead  lonely  lives,  I  love  society. 
Nor  seldom  find  the  best  with  simple  souls, 
Unswerved  by  culture  firom  their  native  beiit» 
The  groond  we  meet  on  bong  primal  man^ 
And  nearer  the  deep  buea  of  our  liteii 
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From  The  Cornbill  Magtxine. 
A  GROUP  OF  VAGABONDS. 

Whatever  pilgrimages  might  have  been 
at  an  earlier  period,  they  were  anything  but 
disagreeable  during  the  Middle  Ages.  Bit 
by  bit  our  ancestors  eliminated  harsh  devo- 
tion, and  substituted  amusement,  until  they 
became  the  orthodox  means  of  spending  a 
holiday .  Between  the  tenth  and  the  fifteenth 
centuries  they  teemed  with  pleasant  variety, 
crowding  the  highways  with  temporary 
devotees  (**  innumerabilis  multitude  ccepit 
confluere:  ordo  inferiores  plebis,  medio- 
cres,  reges  et  comites,  prsesules,  mulieres 
umltas  nobiles  cum  pauperioribus,^  as  Gla- 
ber  hath  it),  and  tempting  a  great  many 
people  to  pass  their  lives  in  wandering  from 
shrine  to  shrine.  And,  considerihg  the 
scenes  through  which  they  wound,  the  ad- 
ventures that  befell,  and  the  benefits  that 
they  promised  —  these  excursions  had  obvi- 
ously sufiicient  attraction  to  rouse  the  vag- 
abond in  the  steadiest  temperament.  Nor 
were  the  varied  characters  and  strange  ex- 
periences of  the  people  they  threw  together 
calculated  to  allay  the  disposition.  Here 
was  one  who  had  knelt  at  Compostella,  there 
another  who  had  bathed  in  the  Jordan,  and 
yonder  a  third  who  had  climbed  the  precipices 
of  Sinai.  This  one  had  strained  at  the  oar  in 
tlie  galleys  of  Barbary,  that  one  —  like  Sir 
John  Mandeville  —  had  served  some  out- 
landish potentate,  and  their  neighbor,  blue- 
eyed  and  large  of  limb,  had  wielded  the 
Varangian  axe  at  the  palace-gate  of  Byzan- 
tium. All  these  had  much  to  tell  that  was 
well  worth  listening  to,  and  long  practice 
had  enabled  them  to  deliver  it  with  the  best 
effect.  They  drew  the  long-bow,  indeed, 
without  scruple,  and  enlarged  concerning 
magician  and  marvel  until  wonder^s  self  was 
sated.  But  this  was  no  more  than  was  ex- 
pected. Indeed,  they  could  not  otherwise 
nave  won  a  hearing,  for  our  fathers  were  too 
fond  of  gorgeous  accessories  in  all  things 
to  tolerate  even  truth  in  unembellished 
form. 

Anything  and  everything,  from  a  scolding 
wife  to  a  homicide,  was  a  sufiident  excuse 
for  pilgrimage.  It  was  the  best  possible 
preparation  for  a  dangerous  enterprise,  and 
the  most  approved  form  of  thanksgiving  for 
success  or  escape  from  peril.  The  Lord  of 
Joinville  stalked  in  his  shirt  to  ev^ry  shrine 
within  twenty  leagues  of  his  castle  previous 
to  joining  St.  Loms  in  one  of  his  disastrous 
crusades.  A  pilgrimage  was  the  first  act  of 
Columbus  on  recrossing  the  Atlantic.  Louis 
Vn.  got  rid  of  a  bad  wife  by  means  of  one 
•Qch  promenade,  engaged  in  another  out  of 
grmtitude  for  getting  a  good  one,  and  under- 
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took  a  series^  distributed  over  twenty-eight 
years,  to  induce  the  saints  to  provide  hmi, 
as  they  did  at  length,  with  a  son  and  heir. 
Gibbon  hints  that  reter  the  Hermit  became 
a  pilgrim  in  order  to  escape  from  matrimony. 
A  certain  Guy  of  Crema  went  all  the  way  to 
Ararat  to  procure  a  piece  of  the  ark  for  his 
wife  to  wear  as  a  talisman  against  too  great 
an  increase  of  family.  The  cross  of  the  good 
thief,  Dismas,  preserved  by  the  Cypriotes, 
was  in  great  request  among  pious  cut-purses . 
Count  Gillibrand,  of  Sponneim,  travelled  to 
lona  to  entreat  St.  Columba  for  a  favourable 
issue  to  his  feud  with  his  neighbor  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Treves;  and  a  dame  of  Paris 
tramped  to  Rheims  to  procure  a  spiritual 
lettre-de-cachet  against  her  husband,  who 
happened  to  be  a  staunch  Burgundian,  her- 
self being  strongly  attached  to  the  opposite 
party,  in  the  person  of  one  of  its  officers. 

A  troop  of  pilgrims  was  never  wanting  in 
comic  materials.  It  was  always  sure  to 
abound  in  flirtation,  fun,  and  frolic,  and  es- 
pecially in  eccentricity;  and  was,  indeed, 
about  as  c^ueer  a  hotch-potch  of  persons  as 
could  possibly  be  contrived.  The  charac- 
ters of  many  "were  just  as  odd  as  their  mo- 
tives, and  the  following,  well  known  in  their 
time,  may  be  taken  as  average  specimens. 
Here  plodded  the  merchant  Ssewolf,  who 
endeavoured  by  frequent  pilgrimage  to  atone 
for  his  much-regretted  but  unconquerable 
propensity  to  cheating.  By  his  side  went 
the  monk  Romanus  of  Evroult,  afiiicted, 
poor  man,  to  the  annoyance  of  his  brother 
monks,  with  inveterate  kleptomania  as  re- 
garded their  breeches,  and  who  was,  there- 
fore, condemned  to  this  species  of  exile  from 
his  convent.  And  wherever  the  spirit  of 
mischief  found  amplest  scope,  there  marched 
Arlotto  il  Piovine,  the  most  celebrated  droll 
and  incorrigible  vagabond  of  his  age,  the 
perpetrator  of  more  loose  jests  and  ridicu- 
lous pranks  than  even  Rabelais,  and,  ac- 
cording to  his  countrymen,  the  father  of  all 
the  **  Joe-Millerisms  "  that  have  b^en  hand- 
ed down  to  them  from  the  Middle  Ages. 
The  following  is  anything  but  a  fair  sample 
of  his  **  facetis.^*  It  is,  however,  rdaieabUf 
which  is  much,  and  in  some  degree  charac- 
teristic»  which  is  more :  **  Ask  the  country- 
woman yonder,^^  said  he  one  day  to  a  com- 
rade when  bewildered  in  the  outskirts  of 
Florence.  The  latter  did  so,  and  the  dame 
put  down  her  basket  of  eggs  to  reply.  Just 
then  a  blind  beggar  came  stumping  up  the 
narrow  path  at  the  tail  of  his  dog.  Quick 
as  a  Napoleon  Messire  Arlotto  fixed  the  op- 
portunity, pulled  a  piece  of  pudding  out  of 
nis  wallet,  and  dangled  it  enticingly  on  the 
farther  side  of  the  basket.  The  cur  of 
I  course  sprang  at  the  dainty,  regardless  of 
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consequences,  and  down  went  his  master 
Among  the  eggs. 

And  thrse  bands  contained  a  etiffioient 
admixture  of  the  tragic  to  satisfy  the  keenest 
lovers  of  sensation.  Li  their  -skirts  gener- 
ally skulked  one  or  two  like  a  pair  of  noble 
Breton  brothers,  who,  for  manifold  mi»- 
deeds,  had  been  condemned  to  wander  in 
their  shirts,  barefoot,  besprinkled  with  ashes, 
and  heavily  ironed,*' until  it  should  please 
Grod  to  release  them  fh)m  the  burden  of 
•their  chains.^  During  four  years  of  hard^ 
i^hip  and  peril  they  bore  these  fetters  aboift 
witQ  them,  from  Mount  Ararat  to  Loch  Derg, 
until,  m  the  course  of  time  and  many  a  weary 
march,  the  iron  had  eaten  deeply  into  their 
flesh.  At  last,  when  every  foreign  saint  had 
proved  obdurate,  a  countiyman  took  pity  on 
their  plight,  and  their  diiains  dropped  off 
one  ^ne  morning  at  the  tomb  of  St.  Mar- 
oellinns.  These  impedimenta  did  not  al- 
ways betoken  a  thrilling  story  and  a  sincere 
-conversion.  Even  so  early  as  the  days  of 
Charlemagne  we  find  them  denounced  as, 
in  too  many  cases,  the  insignia  of  imposture. 

No  doubt  the  palmers  prayed  heartily 
enou^  at  the  shrine  when  Ifaey  reached  it. 
But  It  does  not  appear  diat  tiiey  harassed 
the  saints  overmuch  as  they  trudged  along. 
On  the  contrary,  we  have  good  reason  for 
suspecting  that  songs,  legends,  —  some 
broadly  humorous,  some  quaint  and  mar- 
vellous,—  stirring  tales  of  individual  ad- 
venture, and  the  notes  of  the  bagpipe  and 
flute,  were  the  means  most  irequently 
-adopted  for  beguiling  the  way ;  that  most 
-of  tnem  were  very  much  of  the  earth  earthy 
so  long  as  they  kept  in  motion ;  and  that  if 
by  chance  thev  raised  their  «yes  to  heaven, 
it  was  generally,  like  the  group  described 
by  Cervantes,  to  take  aim  at  it  with  the 
end  of  a  bottle. 

The  scrip  and  staff  were  just  as  often 
-assumed  for  the  purpose  of  committing  new 
sins  as  of  getting  rid  of  old  ones.  A  shrine 
was  considered  an  excellent  pUu»  of  assign- 
ation, and  a  pilgrimage  a  choice  means  of 
reaching  it  undetected.  The  monkish  writ- 
ers greatly  bewail  the  prevalence  of  the 
practice,  and  take  good  eare  to  reeord  and 
enlarge  upon  the  judgments  that,  now  and 
then,  overtook  the  transgressors.  Many  a 
congregation  has  been  «dified  with  the  story 
of  Ansered  of  Sap,  which  told  how  a  cer- 
tain dame  agreed  to  meet  that  profligate 
youth  in  the  coarse  of  sodi  an^xcurtioD  — 
now  ehe  failed  to  keep  tryst-* bow  the  dis- 
appointed swain  Tetumed  to  find  the  cause, 
land  how  he  <had  ins  brains  dashed  out  for 
his  iparns  by  another  of  her  wicked  para- 
mours with  whom  be  faaf^pened  to  stn^irise 
iKr;  and  too  often  have  .the  good  ftweoi 


in  their  efforts  to  be  graphic  wrapped  tbe 
moral  so  closely  up  in  the  naughtiness  that 
it  became  very  difficult  to  distinguish  it. 
Among  other  mischances  this  bad  habit  was 
exceemngly  prolific  of  soiled  reputations. 
A  bishop  <yf  the  period  writes  as  follows 
concemmg  our  pugrim  countrywomen :  — 
**  Perpauc®  enim  sunt  civitates  in  Loogio- 
bardia  vel  in  Francia  aut  in  Gidlia,  in  qua 
non  sit  aduhera  vel  meretrix  generis  Aa- 
glorum,  quod  scandalum  est  turpitudo  to> 
tius  eoclesis."  And  the  example  of  Elei^ 
nor,  the  divorced  of  Louis  VII.  and  the  wifb 
■of  Henry  n.,  showed  that  the  errant  4^aic?o 
of  other  lands  were  not  a  whit  more  im- 
maculate. Not  unfrequently  an  inconven- 
ient spouse  was  inveigled  into  pilgrimage 
that  tne  partner  left  at  home  mi^it  hoive 
full  sc(^  for  indulgence  or  elopenMBt. 
This  particular  phase  of  the  subject  has 
mvevL  oirth  to  innumerable  lays  and  legends 
m  every  Christian  ton^e ;  and  it  has  ftn^ 
nished  the  annalists  wrth  an  excuse,  suffi- 
ciently plausible,  to  divert  general  attentioii 
from  the  very  decisive,  but  not  very  credit- 
able, part  played  by  the  Church  in  the  con- 
quest of  Ireland.  The  rape  of  Devorgfaal, 
however,  had  really  nothing  to  do  with  that 
event ;  for'Macmurchad,  the  perpetrator  of 
the  outrage,  made  his  peace  with  the  in- 
jured husband  full  sixteen  years  before  a 
Norman  4brt  was  planted  on  Irish  soil. 
Occasionally  a  husband  or  wife  turned  pil- 
grim in  order  to  fiisten  an  ugly  charge  upon 
some  unfortunate  wight,  and  thus  ^ve  a 
colouring  of  justice  to  the  active  mabce  of 
a  long-meditated  revenge.  Such  was  the 
origin  of  the  quarrel  fought  out  in  16S8  in 
OTesence  of  Charles  Yl.,  between  the 
knight  de  Carouge  and  the  Squire  le  Gris. 
The  wife  of  the  former  complained  that  Le 
Gris  had  abused  her  during  the  pilgrimace 
of  her  husband.  The  accused  aenied  t£e 
diarge,  and  the  evidence  adduced  in  his 
'favour  went  far  towards  proving  it  an  ntter 
fabrication.  The  lady  swore  positively  that 
the  crime  had  been  perpetrated  on  a  certain 
day  and  at  a  certain  hour,  and  she  was  sof- 
ficiently  circumstantial  and  ingeniously 
minute  in  detail  to  give  a  very  plausible  as- 
pect «f  truth  to  her  story.  But  though 
Le  Gris  faUed  to  account  for  himself  at  tint 
particular  imtant,  it  was  shown  that  he  was 
many  leagues  away  in  attendance  on  his 
k>rd  so  shortly  befors  and  after  that  the 
swiftest  horse  could  «carcely  have  traversed 
the  distance  within  the  time.  Neverdieless, 
as  the  lady  persisted  in  the  accusation,  and 
^faad  powertul  friends  at  her  back,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  matter  should  be  decided 
in  the  •lists.  There  was  a  goodly  attend- 
-aaoe  at  4he  scene,  and  eoaspieuous  among 
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the  crowd  appeared  the  prosecutrix  robed 
in  blactc.  '*Tbe  cause  is  good/^  was  her 
reply  to  the  last  appeal  of  her  husband,  and 
the  nght  began.  Le  Gris  soon  fell  beneath 
the  practised  strokes  of  the  kpight;  but 
even  then,  with  l^s  antagonist's  foot  on  his 
breafit  aiid  his  sword  at  nis  throat,  be  con- 
tinued to  asseverate  his  innoceuce.  De 
Carouge  ran  him  through  and  trailed  his 
corpse  by  the  heels  to  ^e  gibbet,  accord^ 
ing  to  the  statute  in  that  case  miade  and 
provided,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
spectatoi^,  who  hailed  the  event  as  the  judg- 
ment of  heaven.  But  tjme,  a  litlie  later  on, 
told  a  ver^  dififerent  tale.  The  lady  beinff 
afflicted  with  an  incurable  and  most  painfiu 
malady,  and  conceiving  that  her  perjury 
had  called  down  the  ven^^ance  of  heaven, 
made  a  clean  breast  of  it,  confessing  her 
crime  and  acknowledging  the  innoceace  of 
the  unfortuxuite  esquire. 

But  a  more  singular  misuse  of  pilgrinu^ge 
remaips  to  be  told.  There  fixe  aeveral  in- 
stances extant  of  persons  <rho  undertook 
these  excursions  for  the  esj^press  ^nd  only 
purpoae  of  stealing  relief.  A  certain 
Icnightly  devptee,  who  went  forth  to  assist 
in  transferring  the  reo^uns  of  a  celebrated 
saint  to  a  new  and  gorgeous  shrucie,  poan- 
aged  to  convey  a  rib  mto  his  sleeve  during 
the  ceremony,  and  to  c^rry  it  off  undetect- 
ed. And  Stephen,  chapter  to  the  inonastery 
of  Angers,  trudged  barefoot  thrcnigh  the 
whole  length  of  France  and  Italy  all  the 
way  to  Apulia,  in  order  to  purloin  an  arm 
of  St.  Nicholas,  the  miraculous  power  of 
which  had  brought  much  glory  ana  gain  to 
|iie  Abbey  of  Bari,  and  lul  but  succeeded 
in  the  attempt.  But  unfortunately  for  him 
his  moiiey  ran  short  inr  the  very  nick  of 
time,  and  in  trying  to  dispose  of  the  silver 
that  enclosed  the  relic  the  poor  man  was 
detected  and  the  booty  reclaimed.  There 
yras,  however,  some  little  excuse  for  these 
holy  thieves.  By  this  time  it  had  become 
Inmost  impossible  to  procure  a  genuine 
r«lic  in  any  other  way ;  for  the  graves  of 
martyr  ana  saint  had  been  so  thoroughly 
ransacked,  that  not  even  a  toenail  with  any 
[>retence  to  occult  power  remained  unap- 
propriated, and  the  few  who  endeavoured 
to  procure  these  things  in  the  regular  way 
of  traffic  invariably  found  themselves  swin- 
dled. Like  the  Knight  Albert  of  Stein, 
for  instance,  who  employod  a  large  portion 
of  his  wealth  —  the  plunder  of  many  cam- 
paigns—  in  purcbasmg  the  skull  of  St. 
Anne.  This  ne  deposit  with  much  pomp 
in  the  principal  cnurch  of  Rome,  and  re- 
ceived the  next  morning  a  small  note  from 
Ids  chapmen,  the  menu  of  J^yons,  appris- 
ing him  that  he  w^  **  d«)ne,''  for  tlie  tru* 


skidl  of  St.  Anne,  as  they  wrote,  bad  never 
once  left  their  possession,  and  never  should. 

As  a  matter  of  course  every  company  of 
pilgrims  had  its  sprinkling  of  loose  charac- 
ters, whose  blandishments  were  only  too 
successful.  This,  however,  was  very  natu- 
ral. The  conscience,  whose  catalogue  of 
sins  was  so  soon  to  become  a  ioMLa  rasa^ 
eould  not  be  expected  to  scruple  m^ch 
about  adding  a  few  more  to  thd  list.  Nor 
^as  the  (act  that  his  old  score  had  ceased 
to  stare  a  man  in  the  face,  at  aU  likely  to 
deter  him  from  commencing  to  run  up  a 
new  one.  But  these  reprobates  were  not 
altogether  without  their  uses.  The  occa- 
sional conversion  of  one  of  the  most  aban^ 
doned,  at  the  close  of  a  licentious  campaign, 
tended  greatly  to  maintain  the  miraculous 
repute  of  the  saint  who  had  inteiposed  tp 
esect  it.  And  though  these  converts  were 
something  given  to  backsliding,  one  or  two 
of  ihem,  like  St.  Mary  of  Egypt,  made 
sncb  progress  in  gi;aoe  as  eventually  ren- 
dered them  good  subjects  for  canonization, 
enshrinement,  and  pi^rimage  also. 

It  was  not  difficult  to  graduate  a  pilgrim<» 
age  according  to  inclination  or  iniquity. 
It  mi^ht  be  nuide  as  short  as  a  hunting  mass, 
or  as  long  as  the  Midgard  serpent  that  was 
said  to  encircle  the  world.  Cologne  and 
Compostella,  Sinai  and  Ararat,  uie  most 
f^ous  pkces  of  resort,  formed  the  extrem- 
ities of  an  enormous  4|uadrangle,  enclosing 
the  Mediterranean;  while  fanes  of  lesser 
but  still  sufficient  no)te  were  plentifully 
strewn  between.  In  most  countries  hos- 
pitals were  nuuntained  at  every  stage  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  pilgrim;  and 
chivalry  in  arms  kept  watch  and  wani 
wherever  he  was  in  danger  of  pagan  insult 
or  aggression.  For  him  the  Teutonic 
brotherhood  guarded  the  German  forests; 
for  him  the  uaights  of  Santiago  patrolled 
the  Moorish  firontier ;  and  for  him  the  gal- 
leys of  St.  John  maintained  ceaseless  and 
most  gallant  warfare  with  the  merciless 
rovers  of  the  Mediterranean.  Kin^  and 
councils  took  care  of  his  interests  while  en* 
^ged  in  these  holy  excursions,  and  hedged 
pis  household  and  estate  from  all  assault. 
Debtors  were  forbidden  to  dun  and  enemies 
to  assail,  and  the  severest  form  of  excom- 
munication was  denounced  against  his  wife 
did  she  dare  to  contract  another  marriage 
during  his  absence.  Of  course  there  were 
exceptional  places  and  periods  wherein  pil* 
ffrimage  became  unusually  perilous,  —  as, 
tor  instance,  when  about  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century  a  certain  Italian  nobleman 
established  himself  in  a  stix)ng  castle  on  the 
road  to  Loretto,  and  amused  bimself  for 
some  tiam  intb  rqbUng  the  male  pilgrims 
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and  outraging  the  women.  But  these  hitch- 
es in  that  pleasant  life  were  few  and  far  be- 
tween. Generally  speaking  the  pilgrim  was 
a  complete  illustration  of  the  eastern  pro- 
verb, for,  no  matter  where  he  was  thrown 
into  the  ever-flowing  Nile  of  pilgrimage, 
he  was  pretty  sure  to  emerge  with  a  fish  in 
his  mouth  and  a  loaf  in  his  hand. 

The  sites  of  some  prominent  shrines  were 
designated  by  great  events ;  but  by  far  the 
greater  number  owed  their  repute  to  the 
possession  of  relics.  A  goodly  number  of 
these  relics,  too,  like  Sir  Boyle  Roche's 
bird,  had  the  facultv  of  gracing  two  places 
at  once.  The  holy  stairs  —  those  which 
originally  led  to  Pilate's  judgment  seat  — 
might  be  contemplated  at  Rome  as  well  as 
at  Bonn.  The  holy  cross  existed  in  a  com- 
plete state  at  Constantinople,  and  in  frag- 
ments all  over  the  world.  One  monastery 
displayed  the  head  of  a  saint,  another  his 
head,  and  a  third  his  head.  And  there  were 
several  examples  •  of  holy  men  who  were 
first  distributed  piecemeal  among  forty  or 
fifty  different  abbeys,  and  then  were  yet  to 
be  seen,  unmutilated,  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  some  unusually  favoured  community. 
But  it  was  not  indispensable  that  relics 
should  always  be  saintly ;  it  was  sufficient 
if  they  happened  to  be  very  extraordinary. 
Thus,  in  one  quarter  might  be  seen  the 
plume  of  a  phoenix,  presented  by  one  of  the 
Popes ;  in  another  the  mark  that  Cain  bore 
about  on  his  forehead ;  and  in  a  third  the 
tip  of  Lucifer's  tail,  lost  in  conflict  with  a 
S>Tian  hermit. 

When  relics  were  not^  attainable,  or  were 
likely  to  be  overshadowed  by  noied  matter 
of  the  sort  in  the  neighbourhood,  recourse 
was  had  to  picture,  statue,  and  trick,  with 
very  substantial  results.  Thus,  one  place 
accumulated  liberal  crowds  by  a  weeping 
Madonna;  another  by  a  crucifix  exuding 
blood  or  oil;  a  third  by  a  figure  which 
groaned ;  while  the  ^ood  fathers  of  Bres- 
uu,  more  original  still,  attracted  and  per- 
plexed their  visitors  by  a  clever  carving, 
which  purported  to  represent  **the  Devil 
wheeling  his  CTandmother  in  a  barrow." 

Nor  were  shrines  soueht,  saints  invoked, 
and  relics  kissed  on  merehr  spiritual  grounds. 
For  all  possible  temporal  amictions  —  from 
a  pestilence  to  a  plague  of  rats  —  there  ex- 
isted special  remedies ;  and  every  calamity 
sent  forth  crowds  to  profit  by  them.  St. 
Lambert  was  the  chosen  physician  of  the 
epileptic;  St.  Odille  of  the  blind;  St. 
Blaise  was  infallible  in  the  cure  of  sore 
throats ;  a  journey  to  the  shrine  of  St.  Ap- 
polonia  never  failed  to  remove  the  tootn- 
ache ;  and  the  barrenest  stock  ctcw  prolific 
of    olive-branches  when   washed   by   the 


waves  of  the  Jordan.  But  unquestionably 
the  oddest  prayer  ever  made  at  a  shrine 
was  that  of  the  ^ood  Knight  Ralph,  who 
*'  entreated  that  his  body  might  be  over- 
spread with  the  foul  disease  of  leprosy,  so 
that  his  soul  might  be  cleansed  from  sin,'^ 
and  who,  obtaining  his  desire,  died  six 
years  afterwards  in  the  odour  of  sanctity. 

The  mediaeval  pilgrim  believed  as  im- 
plicitly as  -^lian  or  I^y  that  the  vipers  of 
Sicily  could  distinguish  between  legal  and 
illegitimate  children ;  he  looked  upon  Etna 
and  Vesuvius  as  the  outlets  of  Pandemo- 
nium; and  he  attributed  more  virtues  to 
the  diamond  than  ever  the  ancients  dreamed 
of.  According  to  him  that  gem  preserved 
the  health  of  its  wearer,  developed  and 
cherished  wit  in  him,  secured  his  triumph 
in  a  good  cause,  baffled  enchantments,  dis- 
persed phantoms,  paralysed  wild  beasts, 
tamed  lunatics,  and  grew  moist  in  the  pres- 
ence of  poison;  that  is,  it  displayed  all 
these  admirable  qualities  if  it  had  been  ob- 
tained uncoveted  and  unpurchased,  as  a 
free  gift.  But  it  was  in  favour  of  his  shrine 
that  the  pilgrim  chiefly  delighted  to  expand 
his  credulity.  Marvellous  were  the  things 
related  of  those  places.  In  this  respect  St. 
Patrick's  Purgatory  bore  away  the  palm 
from  even  the  Virgin's  house  at  Loretto, 
and  the  convent  of  Sinai  —  though  the  for- 
mer was  transported  through  the  air  from 
Palestine ;  and  though  the  future  head  of 
the  latter  house  was  always  pointed  out  by 
the  spontaneous  ignition  of^his  lamp,  and 
the  deaths  of  his  brethren  portended  by  the 
mysterious  extinction  of  theirs.  It  appears 
that  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  conversion 
of  the  Irish  was  their  disbelief  in  future 
punishment ;  they  would  not  credit  the  ex- 
istence of  Tartarus  unless  they  saw  it. 
This  was  a  source  of  much  trouble  to  the 
great  missionary.  At  length  he  received  a 
revelation  which  turned  his  perplexity  to 
joy.  He  was  shown  a  cave  in  a  desert 
place,  and  informed  that  whoever  would 
spend  a  night  within  its  precincts  should  be- 
hold the  torments  of  toe  wicked  and  the 
enjoyments  of  the  blessed,  and  return 
cleansed  of  all-  sin.  Immediately  St.  Pat- 
rick enclosed  the  cave,  built  an  oratory  in 
its  neighbourhood,  and  committed  it  to  the 
custody  of  a  company  of  monks.  Thence* 
forth,  down  even  to  this  very  hour,  the 
place  became  a  noted  resort  of  pilgrims. 
Few,  however,  were  found  daring  enough 
to  penetrate  the  dismal  vault.  Still,  the 
feat  was  attempted  on  rare  occasions,  and 
yet  more  rarely  achieved,  for  it  was  fraught 
with  unexampled  terror  and  exceeding  peril. 
Conspicuous  among  the  few  who  ventured 
to  explore  its  recesses  and  returned  to  tell 
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the  tale,  was  the  knight  Owen.  This  man 
had  rendered  his  youth  infamous  by  loose 
and  violent  living ;  but,  awaking  in  time  to 
a  fit  sense  of  his  wickedness,  he  sought  a 
bishop,  confessed,  so  far  as  in  him  lay  made 
reparation,  and  entreated  to  be  burdened 
with  a  penance  of  suitable  severity.  Ac- 
cordingly the  prelate,  but  with  some  reluc- 
tance, desired  him  to  go  to  the  infernal  re- 
gions, as  displayed  in  St.  Patrick^s  Pursa- 
toiy,  and  gave  him  a  letter  to  facilitate  his 
entrance.  Received  by  the  prior,  he  re- 
mained fifteen  days  in  fasting,  prayer,  and 
flagellation,  by  way  of  preface  to  his  under- 
taking. At  the  end  oi'  that  time  a  solemn 
service,  including  the  prayers  for  the  dead, 
was  recited.  The  monks  then  led  the 
knight  to  the  entrance  of  the  cave,  besprin- 
kled him  plentifuUy  with  holy  water,  loaded 
him  with  good  wishes,  and  locked  the  wick- 
et behind  nim.  The  knight  crossed  himself, 
and  stepped  boldly  forward,  like  Christian 
through  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death. 
The  day  faded  behind  him  as  he  went,  until 
at  length  the  passage  opened  upon  a  plain 
that  stretched  boundlessly  through  the  dim 
twilight.  Before  him  stood  a  small  chapel 
—  a  roof  supported  by  pillars ;  he  entered, 
and  seated  lumself.  In  a  few  minutes,  fif- 
teen men,  robed  in  white,  with  newly-shaven 
crowns,  marched  in  and  saluted  him  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord.  The  leader  then  ad- 
dressed him,  and  commended  his  resolution, 
but  warned  him  that  he  would  encounter 
much  risk  to  soul  and  body.  '*  The  mo- 
ment we  leave  you,^^  said  he,  "a  multitude 
of  unclean  spirits  will  set  upon  you.  They 
will  threaten  ^ou,  torment  you,  and  leave 
no  means  untned  to  turn  you  back.  But 
as  you  value  your  salvation  here  and  here- 
after, heed  them  not.  Give  way  to  them 
but  for  an  instant,  and  you  are  irretrievably 
lost.  Be  firm,  then,  and  cease  not  to  in- 
voke the  name  of  the  Lord.  Thus  are  they 
to  be  overcome,  and  thus  only."  The  fif- 
teen then  left  him.  The  knight  collected 
all  his  courage,  and  he  had  fuS  need  of  it. 
A  multitude  of  hideous  demons  thronged 
in.  They  threatened,  they  tempted,  and 
finding  him  unshaken  by  these  means,  kin- 
dled a  huge  fire,  flung  him  in,  and  dragged 
him  up  and  down  through  the  blaze  with 
iron  hooks.  But  he  called  vigorously  on 
the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  the  flames  had 
no  power  to  hurt  him.  Next  they  dragged 
him  through  a  black  wilderness  to  a  region 
of  woe  and  calamity.  It  was  thronged  with 
innumerable  people,  fastened  face  down- 
wards to  the  ground  with  red-hot  nails,  and 
tortured  by  howling  fiends.  Again  he  was 
required  to  return.  He  refused,  and  the 
demons  attempted  to  inflict  upon  him  the 


sufierings  that  he  witnessed.  Thus  he 
passed  through  various  appalling  scenes  to 
that  place  concerning  which  Dante  writes 
—  **  All  hope  abandon  ye  who  enter  here." 
Thence  he  was  led  to  a  broad  and  noisome 
river — spanned  by  a  lofty,  narrow,  and  slip- 
pery bridge  —  *  *  Al  Sirat's  arch  "  —  whicn, 
m  spite  of  opposing  demons,  he  traversed 
safely,  until  he  reached  the  mansions  of  the 
blessed.  And  here  we  cannot  help  remark- 
ing that,  graphic  and  precise  as  they  are 
concerning  the  place  of  torment,  the  monks 
are  altogether  vague  when  l^ey  write  of 
heaven.  There  is  one  passage,  however, 
in  this  particular  description,  that  deserves 
to  be  preserved:  —  **A  ray  of  light,  de- 
scending from  God,  lit  up  the  whole  coun- 
try ;  and  a  sparkle  of  it  settling  upon  his 
head  and  entering  his  body,  the  knight  felt 
such  a  delicious  sweetness  pervade  his  heart 
and  frame  that  he  hardly  knew  whether  he 
was  alive  or  dead."  Returning,  he  met  the 
fifteen  in  the  chapel,  and  was  urged  by  them 
to  depart  quickly.  '*  The  day  is  breaking," 
said  they;  **  and  if  the  brethren  find  you 
not  at  the  gate,  they  will  conclude  that  you 
have  been  destroyed  like  so  many  others, 
and  abandon  you  to  your  fate."  To  avert 
this  catastropne  the  niight  made  haste  and 
reached  the  wicket  just  in  time.  The  monks 
received  him  joyfully,  and  conducted  him 
with  thanksgiving  to  the  altar.  There  he 
remained  for  anoUier  period  of  fifteen  days, 
engaged  in  fervent  prayer ;  and  he  left  the 
prioiy  only  for  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy 
Land. 

There  were  so  many  of  these  shrines,  and 
superstition  attached  so  much  sanctity  to  the 
pilgrim  who  had  visited  the  more  famous  of 
them,  that  a  perpetual  inducement  was  held  ^ 
out  to  vagrancy  and  pilgrimage  to  rise  into 
a  profession.  An  amusing  rover  was  the 
professional  pilgrim  —  and  as  shrewd  as  he 
was  popular.  Brimful  of  song  and  story, 
habituated  to  travel,  and  a  shiu^r  in  many 
a  wild  adventure,  there  was  no  pleasanter 
companion  than  the  palmer  during  the  long 
winter  evenings.  His  lore  was  adapted  to 
suit  all  ages  and  every  variety  of  taste.  He 
could  discourse  as  eloquently  of  love  and 
beauty  as  of  martyr  and  miracle ;  he  could 
troll  a. lively  ditty  as  well  as  a  solemn 
psalm ;  and  he  could  crack  a  joke  as  readily 
as  he  could  quote  a  homily.  He  possessed 
quaint  secrets,  too,  valuable  to  housewife 
and  farmer,  was  an  excellent  judge  of  cat- 
tle, and  a  veritable  clerk  of  the  weather. 
And  his  knowledge  of  the  latest  fashions  of 
tire  and  doublet,  and  the  newest  tricks  at 
fence  —  to  say  nothing  of  current  scandals 
-^  recommended  him  equally  to  the  maidens 
and  youths  of  the  hamlet.    He  was  skilful. 
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abo,  flit  compounding  lote-potiond  and  m- 
fallible  salves  for  broken  heads,  and  i^as  an 
adept  in  portent  and  palmistry.  He  wair  as 
welcome  to  the  castle  as  to  the  cottage ;  and 
found  as  comfortable  a  comer  by  the  abbey 
Are  as  in  the  chimney  nook  at  the  alehouse. 
And  he  was  always  secure  of  a  refuge ;  fbr, 
when  his  resources  were  exhausted  in  one 
<)uarter — all  his  stories  told  and  all  his  at- 
tractions ended  ^— a  stroll  of  tenor  a  dozen 
miles  would  place  him  within  a  new  circle, 
as  willing  to  oe  atnused  and  instructed  as 
the  last.  Unless,  indeed,  some  irrepressi- 
ble inclination  rendered  fiirther  flight  indis- 
pensable. For  these  wanderers,  with  their 
practised  tongues  and  ready  wit,  made  way 
only  too  easuy  ndth  the  gentler  sex,  and 
▼ery  frequently  the  rosy  daughter  elected  to 
east  in  her  lot  with  the  fascinating  pilgrim. 
Nor  was  that  individual  altogether  useless. 
He  was  the  newspaper  and  the  circulating 
library  of  the  day,  besides  being — uncon- 
sciously, indeed,  and  slowly,  but  neverthe- 
less surely  —  the  disseminator  of  civiliza- 
tion. He  made  distant  lands  acquainted, 
and  interchanged  far  and  wide  the  ideas  of 
peoples  otherwise  sundered.  For  he  was 
obliged  of  necessity  to  traverse  the  whole 
extent  of  Christendom,  since  the  principal 
shrines  —  those  which  no  pilgrim  could  ois- 
pense  with  visiting — lay  at  its  four  extremi- 
ties. To  this  we  owe,  among  other  things, 
that  strange  jumble  of  myth  and  fable  which 
constitutes  the  popular  legends  and  super- 
stitions of  the  Middle  Ages  —  those  stories 
wherein  the  doings  of  Djinn,  Gnome,  and 
£sar  are  so  oddl^  interwoven  that  it  is  now 
well-nigh  impossible  to  distinguish  in  any 
of  them  a  oistinct  nationality.  To  this, 
too,  we  owe  the  universal  prevalence  of  that 
legend  which  represents  the  favourite  hero 
of  every  land,  from  Denmark  to  Dalmatia, 
^restrained  in  magic  slumber  until  the  ex- 
tremity of  his  country  shall  rouse  him  to  a 
long  career  of  triumph :  for  what  is  it  but  a 
form  of  that  belief  so  long  current  in  the 
East  concerning  the  incarnation  of  Deity  P 
Now  and  then  a  hand  fide  pilgrim  —  one 
who  really  endeavoured  to  subdue  the  pangs 
of  remorse,  and  to  atone  for  enormous 
crimes  by  these  wanderings  —  would  appear 
along  the  routes,  appaUmg  all  with  whom 
he  came  in  contact  with  Iub  wretched  aspect 
and  still  more  miserable  story.  Such  a  one 
was  that  Count  of  Anjou  the  latter  portion 
of  whose  life  was  one  unending  pilgrimage. 
The  perpetrator  of  previously  uimeard-of 
atrocities — the  murderer  by  every  fearful 
means  of  all  his  nearest  relatives,  his 
brother  heading  the  list — wherever  he  went 
he  seemed  to  see  his  victims :  they  haunted 
his  path,  they  interrupted  his  prayers,  they 


circled  his  sleepless  pillow,  appearing  to  his 
desperate  sight  in  all  the  terrors  of  their 
last  agonies,  wearying  his  ear  with  their  re* 
proaches,  and  oeasdessly  invoking  ven^ 
geance  on  his  head. 

One  .of  the  most  astonishing  features  of 
the  Middle  Ages  was  their  wandering  assp* 
dations  of  penitents.  Famines  and  pesti* 
lences  were  awfully  frequent  in  those  days, 
and  destructive  far  beyond  modem  experi- 
ence. Every  eight  or  ten  years  they  earner 
— first  dearth,  and  then  the  pest  —  with  the 
utmost  regularity.  And  as  tne  people  were 
taught  that  these  calamities  were  the  mani- 
festations c^  heavenly  wrath  provoked  by 
sinful  indulgence,  while  they  were  accus- 
tomed by  long  habit  to  resort  to  penance  aa 
a  universal  remedy,  it  was  but  natural  that 
they  should  endeavour  to  arrest  their  ra- 
vages by  a  course  of  severe  asceticism. 
During  the  continuance  of  these  plagues, 
therefcMre,  penance  became  a  mania,  and 
fraternities  were  established  for  its  better 
practice.  Thus  eveiy  few  years  a  vast  mass 
of  people  would  suddenly  appear  in  motion 
from  shrine  to  shrine,  praying  and  mortify- 
ing as  they  went,  and  gathermg  recruits  at 
every  step.  And  afler  exciting  universal 
interest,  tiie  band  would  dissolve  as  sud- 
denly as  it  had  assembled.  These  compa- 
nies were  very  numerous,  counted,  indeed^ 
by  hundreds ;  but  every  one  of  them  had 
its  features  strongly  stamped  with  individu- 
ality. Some  admitted  only  the  poor,  others 
were  limited  to  males,  and  one  or  two  were 
formed  exclusively 'of  children.  Now  and 
again,  too,  brotherhoods  arose  which  opened 
their  ranks  to  those  only  who  professed  pe« 
culiar  opinions.  The  great  majority,  m- 
deed,  were  free  to  all  Christians  widiout 
distinction  of  age,  sex,  rank,  or  opinion ; 
but  every  one  of  them  had  some  peculiarity 
of  discipline  that  rendered  it  strikingly 
unique.  While  the  greater  number  of  these 
singular  congregations  excited  a  merely 
temporary'  interest,  a  few  survived  for  years, 
and  one  or  two  of  the  more  popular  were 
reproduced  again  and  again,  down  almost 
to  our  own  time. 

One  day — we  write  of  the  dawn  of  the 
fifteenth  century  —  a  countless  multitude 
was  seen  descending  the  slopes  of  the  Alps 
into  Italy.  Whence  it  came  or  bow  it  had 
originated  were  mysteries.  It  might  have 
spmng  complete  from  the  glaciers  for  all 
that  could  be  told ;  and  its  spectral  appeal^ 
ance  by  no  means  tended  to  diminish  the 
um'versal  amazement.  A  white  shroud  was 
wrapped,  from  forehead  to  heel,  round  every 
member  of  the  host,  and  concealed  them 
alike  from  their  comrades  and  the  outward 
world.    Some  paces  in  front  of  this  living 
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sralanclie  stalked  the  leader^  m  timilar 
ftttire,  rearing^  bj  wagr  of  iMUiner,  a.  loCty 
ciucifijK  on  his  shoulder.  Who  or  what  hie 
was  none  knew— name,  coimtry,  and  pro- 
lessioQ  — in  all  tlungs  he  remains  to  this 
hoar  as  much  an  enigma  as  the  **maain  the 
iron  mask."  Concerning  one  thing,  how- 
CTer»  there  could  be  no  mistake:  for  the 
time  being  he  was  a  migjhty  power.  His 
figure  was  commanding^  his  toko  sonorous, 
and  his  eloquence  persuasive  exceedinglj. 
Now  the  multitude  paused  to  hear  his  im- 
passioned declamation ;  andanon  the  march 
was  resumed  to  the  mekxlj  of  hjrmns^  which, 
pealing  from  ten  thousand  toneoes,  rolled 
throngk  the  woods  and  fields  uke  Uiunder 
softened  down  to  music,  and  exercised  an 
irresistible  power  over  the  sympathies  of 
the  hearers*  Grand  as  they  are  at  all  times, 
never  were  the  ^'Dies  Im"  and  the 
**  Stabat  Mater  "  so  expressive.  As  it  was 
merely  requisite  to  accompany  this  attrao« 
tive  hand  for  a  very  limited  period,  in  or- 
der  to  share  the  benefits  that  attached  to  its 
sanctity,  it  soon  became  very  popnlar. 
Kni^ts,  nobles,  and  courtly  dames  tnronged 
to  swell  its  ranks,  and  a  cardinal  led  the 
march  from  Florence  te  Rome.  At  length 
the  leader  excited  the  jealousy  of  the 
reigniiu^  Pope,  was  seised,  and  committed 
to  the  munes.  Excommunication  and  civil 
enactments  were  levelled  at  his  followers  in 
all  directions  — >  the  first  Parliament  of  Hen« 
IT  IV.  passing  an  Act  against  them— and 
the  White  Brethren  dispersed  for  ever. 

The  autumn  of  1316  saw  something  quite 
as  strange.  Louis  Uutin  declared  war  with 
Flanders,  raised  an  army,  and  advanced  tow- 
ards the  frontiers,  if  is  march,  however, 
was  stayed  by  a  succession  of  heavy  rains, 
which  spoilt  lus  stores  and  spread  sickness 
throogh  his  ranks.  Being  thus  compelled 
to  return  to  the  capital,  the  disease  wa^ 
communicated  by  the  troops  to  the  citizens 
of  Puis,  and  soon  became  terribly  virulent. 
To  propitiate  the  saints  a  series  of  proces- 
sions was  organised,  and  for  several  weeks 
the  streets  were  paraded  daily  by  an  enor- 
mous throng.  In  front  marched  the  eccle- 
siastics of  the  capital,  plentifully  provided 
with  banners,  crosses,  relics,  and  all  the 
other  paraphernalia  of  superstition.  Then 
followed  the  court  and  its  great  officers. 
And  behind  them  trooped  a  king  array  of 
both  sexes  and  every  rank,  '*  •»  pwis  naht' 
ral^ms ;  ^  while  such  of  the  populace  as  couM 
not  muster  sufficient  faith  or  impudence,  as 
the  case  might  be,  to  join  the  naked  band, 
formed  a  zone  around  it,  and  added  their 
portion  to  the  universal  praver.  Nor  were 
these  scenes  confined  to  Paris— they  ac- 


companied the  diseiise  from  one  end  of  the 
kingdom  to  the  other.  These  freaks,  lika 
many  others  of  the  same  period,  and  several 
of  much  later  date,  were  always  justified  br 
bishops,  anabaptists,  and  puritans,  witA 
Scriptural  aiguments. 

In  1351  all  France  was  dismayed  by  fear- 
ful news  from  Egypt.  Its  crusading  army 
had  been  destroyed,  and  King  Louts  ana 
such  of  his  nobles  as  survived  were  captivea 
in  the  hands  of  the  infidel.  At  this  junctura 
a  Hungarian  preacher  made  his  appearance. 
He  traversed  the  country  in  all  directions, 
denouncing  the  abominable  pride  and  luxury 
of  the  nobles  as  the  cause  of  the  disaster. 
**  Such  hands  as  theirs,^^  he  cried,  **  can 
never  wrest  the  Holy  Sepulchre  from  the 
gnisp  of  the  miscreants.  That  honour  the 
Virgin  reserves  for  the  poor  and  the  lowly^ 
Ana  here,^  he  added,  raising  a  hand  kept 
always  tightly  clenchec}*  ''here  I  bear  the 
summons,  written  by  her  own  fingers,  and 
carried  down  to  me  vom  heaven  by  an  angel, 
which  calls  upon  the  ploughman  and  the 
shepherd  to  go  forth  and  work  the  deliver- 
ance of  the  sacred  soil.^  A  hundred  thou- 
sand of  the  lowest  class  soon  gatl\ered  round 
his  pennon.  'In  the  midst  of  such  a  mass 
the  Hungarian  waxed  still  bolder.  Hitherto 
he  had  spared  the  clergy;  but  from  that 
time  fortn  his  diatribes  against  sensuality 
fell  far  more  frequently  amonsr  them  than 
among  the  nobles.  And,  assamng  the  sys- 
tem as  well  as  the  ministers  —  smiting  full 
at  the  root  as  well  as  at  the  branches  -^  he 
poured  forth  the  most  extravagant  and  lev« 
elling  doctrines.  Nor  was  his  uie  only  voice 
that  indulged  in  these  rude  philippics. 
Scores  upon  scores  of  his  followers  emulated 
his  example,  mounted  the  stump  in  all  quar* 
ters,  and  cried  just  as  fiercely  and  effectively 
against  their  temporal  and  spiritual  supe- 
nors.  And  their  practices  were  just  as  mis* 
chievous  as  their  precepts.  Thoy  were  re- 
ligious and  very  ceremonious  in  their  way ; 
but  neither  their  ethics  nor  their  rites  were 
exactly  such  as  honesty  could  always  approve 
of.  They  displayed,  indeed,  like  many  other 
fanatics  and  one  or  two  reformers,  a  remark- 
able  faculty  for  performing  the  works  of 
Satan  in  the  name  of  divinity.  Some  of 
them  contracted  very  disorderly  marriages, 
more  of  them  dispensed  with  the  ceremony 
altogether,  and  the  whole  body,  forsaking 
their  occupations,  lived  and  enjoyed  them- 
selves at  the  expense  of  those  poor  misled 
creatures  who  stul  remained  in  '*  the  gall  of 
bitterness."  The  clersy  were  furious,  and 
well  they  might  be;  but  they  were  alto- 
gether powerless,  for  the  strength  of  the 
nobles  was  otherwise  employed,  and  the 
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middle-classes,  such  of  them  at  least  as  had 
suffered  nothing  from  the  Pastoureaux,  had 
no  objection  at  all  to  see  the  vices  of  their 
spiritual  pastors  and  masters  receive  a  lit- 
tle well-deserved  castigation.  One  or  two 
of  the  priests  ventured  to  attend  the  meet- 
ings 01  the  Pastoureaux,  in  the  hope  of  be- 
ing able  to  neutralize  the  effects  of  their  in- 
tiiunmatory  haranmies ;  but  they  had  good 
reason  to  regret  their  folly,  for  the  moment 
they  were  recognized  they  were  set -upon 
and  beaten  without  mercy.  On  the  festival 
of  St.  Barnabas  the  Pastoureaux  entered 
Orleans,  a  city  that  regarded  them  with  pe- 
culiar favour,  in  solemn  procession.  Hav- 
ing circled  the  town  with  all  the  pomp  and 
circumstance  in  which  such  rabblements  de- 
light, drums  beating,  colours  flying,  they 
gathered  in  groups  round  their  favourite  or- 
ators. A  scholar  belonmng  to  the  univer- 
sity interrupted  one  of  these  spouters,  and 
denounced  him  to  his  face,  and,  what  the 
speaker  thought  vcr^  much  more  about,  to 
the  faces  of  his  auditors,  as  **  a  liar,  a  rep- 
robate, a  hypocrite,  and  a  heretic."  These 
epithets,  pretty  as  they  were,  could  not  stand 
comparison  for  an  instant  with  those  the 
Pastoureaux  applied  hourly  to  **  the  bloated 
bishops  ancf  something-or-other  aristocracy." 
But  such  a  trifling  consideration  as  that  could 
not  be  expected  to  sway  an  excited  mob, 
and  so  they  set  upon  the  student  and  tore 
him  to  shreds  in  less  than  five  minutes. 
They  next  made  a  rush  at  the  university, 
beat  all  the  students  that  came  in  their  way, 
burnt  the  library,  and  massacred  five-and- 
twenty  priests  out  of  hand.  For  a  few  hours 
thev  carried  all  before  them,  and  mob  law, 
with  all  its  amenities,  reigned  supreme. 
But  a  reaction  soon  set  in.  The  Orleans 
outrage  inflicted  a  death-blow  on  the  gath- 
ering of  the  Pastoureaux.  Respectability 
withdrew  its  patronage  —  in  fact,  became 
positively  and  unequivocally  hostile;  and, 
appalled  at  their  handiwork,  the  Pastoureaux 
retreated  in  haste  to  the  fields,  split  up  into 
factions,  struck  their  tents,  packed  up  their 
goods,  and  other  people^s  too  —  for  this  kind 
of  reformer  delights  much  in  spoiling  the 
Egyptians  —  and  departed  in  different  di- 
rections. At  first  they  maintained  some- 
thing like  an  orderly  march,  but  their  steps 
quickened  by  degrees,  as  the  troops,  which 
a  vacillating  government  at  last  mustered 
courage  to  let  loose,  drew  nearer  and  near- 
er. One  body,  headed  by  the  Hungarian, 
made  its  way  to  Bourges.  There  the  leader 
announced  that,  on  a  certain  da^,  he  would 
perform,  not  one,  but  many  miracles !  A 
great  crowd  gathered  to  witness  the  marvels, 
and,  as  the  operator  failed  to  keep  his  prom- 
ise, they  comforted  themselves  lor  the  dis- 


appointment by  knocking  him  on  the  head. 
Another  leader  escaped  to  England  with  a 
small  number  of  followers,  and  was  torn  to 
pieces  by  the  people  of  Shoreham.  Of  the 
remainder,  a  good  many  escaped  by  resum- 
ing their  former  employments.  £noiigh» 
however,  were  slaughtered  and  gibbeted  to 
sicken  the  travellers  for  many  a  month  with 
their  unburied  carcasses.  But  the  animating 
spirit  was  not  yet  extinguished.  It  smoul- 
dered on  for  seventy  years,  and  l^en,  in  1329, 
burst  forth  in  even  a  fiercer  flame.  On  this 
occasion,  two  apostate  priests,  taking  up  the 
text  of  the  Hungarian,  gathered  similar 
hordes  around  them.  These  mobs  encamp- 
ed in  the  centre  of  France,  helped  them- 
selves by  force  to  whatever  they  wanted,  and 
sent  out  numerous  missionaries  to  rouse  all 
their  brethren  to  a  similar  course.  Some 
of  these  gentry  being  imprisoned  by  the  au- 
thorities of  Paris,  a  large  body  of  the  l^as- 
toureaux  marched  on  the  capital,  gained  an 
entrance,  broke  open  the  prisons,  and  re- 
leased their  deputies.  Then  directing  their 
course  southward,  wherever  they  came,  they 
hunted  up  and  massacred  the  Jews,  slayins 
them  with  such  hideous  tortures  that  500  of 
these  people  —  who  with  their  families  and 
their  property  had  sought  refuge  in  the  royal 
castle  of  Verdun  —  finding  the  fortress  too 
weak  to  defend  them,  actually  flun^  their 
children  from  the  battlements,  and  then 
slaughtered  each  other,  in  preference  to  fall- 
ing alive  into  the  hands  of  the  Pastoureaux. 
But  the  course  of  these  fanatics  was  nearly 
run.  The  Pope  excommunicated  them; 
and,  becoming  involved  in  the  marshes  of 
Lignes-Mortes,  they  were  there  hemmed  in 
by  the  troops  until  the  greater  portion  of 
them  perished  miserably  by  famine  and  dis- 
ease. Of  the  remainder,  a  very  few  were 
allowed  to  escape ;  but  so  many  were  hanged 
that  **  the  trees  were  split  with  the  wei^t 
of  their  bodies." 

In  the  summer  of  1213  a  boy  was  noticed 
wandering  from  town  to  town  in  France. 
His  hand  was  never  stretched  out  for  alms, 
nor  his  voice  subdued  into  the  beggar^s 
whine.  He  belonged  not  to  the  tribe  of  va- 
grant students,  and  still  less  to  that  of  the 
mountebank  or  the  pecaroon.  Neither  did 
he  carry  either  of  those  universal  passports 
— the  palmer^s  staff,  or  the  gleeman^s  citha- 
ra.  Unlike  each  and  all  of  these,  his  mien 
was  saintly  and  his  conduct  irreproachable. 
Wherever  he  went  he  chanted  the  words, 
**  Lord  Jesus,  give  us  back  the  Holy  Cross ! " 
pausing  onl^  to  indulge  in  fervent  prayer. 
In  a  little  time  he  was  universally  revered 
as  the  messenger  of  heaven,  and  happy  was 
that  house  esteemed  wherein  he  deigned  to 
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take  up  his  lodging.  But  soon  alarm  be^an 
to  permeate  and  deepen  the  awe  with  which 
he  was  everywhere  regarded.  And  truly 
the  effect  of  his  example  was  appalling. 
All  at  once  a  strange  infatuation  seized  on 
all  the  bo^s  of  the  same  age.  No  sooner 
was  his  voice  heard  in  any  town  or  hamlet, 
than  out  they  poured,  mustered  in  his  track, 
and  accompanied  him  blindly  whithersoever 
it  pleased  him  to  direct  his  course.  Bolts 
ana  bars  were  useless  to  restrain  them; 
tears  and  prayers  to  turn  them  from  their 
purpose.  They  hastened  to  quit  father, 
mother,  home,  everything  that  was  dearest, 
to  foUow  this  strange  leader,  and  chant  with 
him,  '*  Lord  Jesus,  give  us  back  the  Holy 
Cross ! "  They  came  to  him  by  twenties,  by 
hundreds,  by  thousands.  Every  day  added 
to  the  throng,  until  at  length  no  city  would 
consent  to  receive  them  within  its  walls. 
Having  gathered  this  great  host,  he  directed 
its  march  towards  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. Himself  led  the  way,  reclining 
in  a  chariot  lined  with  cloaks.  After  him 
pressed  the  countless  throng  chanting, 
•*Lord  Jesus,  give  us  back  the  Holy  Cross." 
And  every  instant  they  trampled  the  weaker 
to  death,  as  thev  struggled  for  the  place 
nearest  to  their  leader^s  car,  for  he  among 
them  was  envied  exceedingly  who  could 
touch  his  person  or  gather  a  thread  from 
his  robe.  In  the  end  the  whole  of  them 
perished  on  the  land  or  in  the  sea. 

Even  more  singular  were  the  dancers, 
who  first  attracted  attention  at  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle  in  1373.  A  set  of  ragged  wanderers 
were  these,  who  made  beggary  an  article  of 
faith,  and  who  signalized  wemselves  by  ex- 
treme dissent  from  the  Church,  and  con- 
tempt for  its  organization.  They  admitted 
onl^  the  initiated  to  their  private  assemblies, 
which  were  held  at  night  in  secret  places, 
and  where  it  was  said  they  practised  the 
greatest  abominations.  Wandering  about 
in  bands  of  thirty  or  forty,  their  professional 
poverty,  their  impassioned  earnestness,  their 
mntic  rites,  ana  their  contempt  for  perse- 
cution, gave  them  extraordinary  power. 
Wherever  they  appeared  their  singular  as- 
pect and  still  more  singular  reputation  at- 
tracted multitudes  of  spectators;  and  a 
crowd  was  all  they  required  to  go  through 
their  singular  performances.  In  those  su- 
perstitious times  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
witness  their  furious  motions  and  hear  their 
fiienzied  shrieks  —  motions  of  worship  and 
shrieks  of  prayer,  veritable  attempts  to 
take  heaven  by  storm — without  being  in- 
fected by  the  mania.  Indeed,  their  exam- 
ple was  as  contagious  as  the  plague,  and 
equally  dreaded.    K  we  are  to  credit  the 


annalists  of  the  period — and  with  the  do- 
ings of  the  revivalists  in  view  it  would  be 
scarcely  fair  to  disbelieve  €Ul  that  they  tell 
us  concerning  these  dancers  —  no  rank,  no 
profession,  noplace,  was  exempt  from  the 
contagion.  Wherever  it  found  human  life 
and  nerves,  there  it  exercised  dominion. 
Everywhere  the  dancers  became  at  will  the 
centre  of  a  writhing  multitude.  And  the 
disjointed  ravings  of  these  paroxysms  were 
generally  regarded  as  propnetic.  Nor  did 
Uie  mania  depart  with  the  vagabonds  who 
brought  it.  Wherever  the  excitement  had 
once  fastened  it  never  relaxed  its  hold.  In 
vain  was  the  axe  plied  on  these  enthusiasts 
and  the  gibbet  loaded  with  their  bodies. 
They  disappeared  only  when  Europe  be- 
came satiated  with  their  extravagance. 

But  unquestionably  the  strangest  of  all 
these  itinerants  of  faith  were  the  gloomy 
flagellants ;  and,  oddly  enough,  they  were 
also  the  most  tenacious  of  existence.  A 
singularly  impressive  picture  they  present — 
more  like  a  dismal  vision  of  dreamland  than . 
a  gathering  of  human  life  —  a  sable  host  in 
ceaseless  inarch — each  phantom^s  shoulder 
bare,  the  left  hand  beanng  a  little  wooden 
cross,  and  the  right  a  whip,  so  well  applied 
that  the  dust  in  the  track  of  the  long  pro- 
cession was  dimpled  with  its  blood.  Groans, 
shrieks,  and  wild  ejaculations  rose  multitu- 
dinous, and  enveloped  the  march  with  a  deep 
dread  sound,  like  the  dash  of  the  agitated 
sea.  Wherever  that  sound  alarmed  uie  ear 
—  in  the  passes  of  the  Apennines,  through 
the  German  forests,  across  the  fields  of 
France  —  those  who  happened  to  be  in  the 
vicinity  fled  or  hid  themselves.  For  the 
penitential  torrent  absorbed  all  who  hap- 
pened to  cross  its  course.  No  matter  who 
they  were  nor  how  employed  —  no  matter 
how  pressed  nor  how  excepted — there  was 
no  escape  for  any.  Resistance  was  in  vain, 
remonstrance  imheeded.  Here  ttie  dreary 
fanatics  surprised  a  troop  of  beggars,  there 
a  band  of  nunters,  yonder  a  company  of 
traders  or  a  bridal  group ;  and,  under  pen- 
alty of  having  the  flesh  flogged  from  their 
bones,  forced  them  to  become  flagellants, 
until  they  were  released  by  reacmng  the 
next  celebrated  shrine  —  Loretto,  it  might 
be,  or  Cologne,  or  Rheims.  History  first 
notices  the  flagellants  in  1260,  when  the 
Crusades  began  to  flag.  They  reappeared 
again  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  for  ten 
years  perambulated  and  agitated  Europe. 
This  was  their  palmy  day,  and  it  was  also 
the  one  in  which  they  encountered  most  op- 
position from  pope  and  prince,  particularly 
m  Germany,  where,  for  the  time,  they  were 
put  down  by  the  Teutonic   knights.    In 
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1351,  these  warriors  mastered,  snd  baying 
wen  prepared  themselves  for  the  task,  bj 
fasting  and  prayer,  they  set  upon  a  bodj  of 
the  flagellants  in  full  march,  massacred 
thousands  of  them  on  the  spot,  and  com- 
pelled the  multitude  of  their  captives  to  be 
rebaptized.  The  flagellants  made  their  last 
appearance  towards  the  close  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  when  Henry  HI.  attempted 
to  render  them  fashionable.    Aa  aflageUant 


he  paraded  the  streets  of  Paris  in  the  depA 
of  winter,  attended  bv  the  dames  and  gal- 
lants of  his  court,  and  followed  by  a  long 
array  of  rabble,  all  plying  t^e  whip  and  al 
suitably  appajrelled  —  not  a  few  a»  in  the 
da^s  of  Louis  Hutin  —  the  king  being  <M>n»> 
spicoovis  by  a  wreath  of  skulls  twined  round 
his  waist.  But  enthusiasm  being  the  hik 
of  these  brotherhoods,  they  speedil^r  dWd 
out  when  adopted  by  firivoUty. 


LEIGH  HTJirr. 

Leigh  Hunt's  acquirements  and  literary  per- 
formances were  much  more  extensive  and  varied 
than  is  generally  understood.     He  was  not  only 
an  essayist  and  critic  of  great  ori^^aality,  pos- 
sessing the  nicest  observation  of  men  and  man- 
ners, and  gifted  with  an  exquisite  power  of 
appreciating  the  subtlest  beauties  of  literature 
and  art  —  a  poet  of  much  tenderness,  as  well  as 
of  delicate  and  vivid  fancy,  entirely  free  from 
that  **  morbid  mysticism  "  which  is  so  promi- 
nent a  characteristic  of  the  poetry  of  the  last 
thirty  years — whose    narrative   compositions, 
such  as  **  The  Story  of  Rimini,"  are  among  the 
YeTY  best  of  the  kind  in  the  language,  character- 
ised by  simple  beauty,  and  a  sparkling  grace 
and  movement  quite  peculiar  to  himself —  an  ex- 
cellent translator  from  the  Italian  and  Greek 
poets,  —  a  dramatist  who  has  enriched  this  de- 
partment of  literature  with  its  beautiful  **  Le- 
gend of  Florence,"  — and  one  of  the  best  theat- 
rical critics  we  ever  had  -^  but  he  also  occupied, 
in  his  earlier  years,  a  distinguished  position  as 
an  editor  and  journalist    In  1808  he  and  his 
brother  John  started  the  Examiner ^  which  was 
Ibr  more  than  twelve  years  condocted  by  the 
former.    Great  were  the  services  rendered  by 
than  to  the  cause   of  free  speech  during  the 
ascendancy  of  Toryism.      No  journal  in   the 
kingdom  advocated  liberal  principles  with  more 
invincible  courage  than  the  Examiner.    Every 
liberal  measure,  without  a   single   exception, 
which  has  since  become  the  law  of  the  land,  did 
it  plead  for  and  support;  and  that,  too,  at  a 
time  when  to  be  a  Reformer  was  almost  certain 
to  subject  a  political  writer  to  the  greatest  risks 
and  sufferings  both  in  purse  and  person.    The 
Examiner  was  one  of  the  very  boloest  and  most 
courageous  of  that  small  band  which  maintained 
through  disastrous  times  its  allegiance  to  the 
cause  of  liberty  and  reform.     Hunt  and  his 
brother  threw  themselves,  heart  and  soul,  into 
the  thick  of  the  struggle,  and  fought  for  years 
in  the  foremost  rank  with  true  self-devotion  — 
Buffering  a  two  years'  imprisonment^  and  a  pe- 
cuniary loss  by  fine,   &c.,  of  neariy  2|0(X)/. 
Well  has  it  been  said  that  **  we  who  cany  on  the 
Journalism  of  the  present  day  with  the  same 
views,  should  never  forget  that  we  are  the  more 
free  to  do  so  firom  the  sdf-sacrificing  spirit  which 


animated  those  two  brothersL  The  fkSLwee  otihb 
attempt  to  crush  the  Examiner  was  a  triumph^ 
and  an  encouragement  to  the  whole  l^T^gi;^ 
press.*'  As  a  journalist,  no  man  did  more  than 
Leigh  Hunt,  in  his  time,  to  raise  the  tone  of 
newspaper  writing,  to  introduce  into  it  the 
amenities  of  literature  and  art,  and  to  infy¥ie 
into  its  keenest  controversies  the  utmost  fkimti^ 
and  tolerance.  In  all  he  wrote  in  eonneotion 
with  politics,  he  invariably  exhibited  a  true 
gentlemanliness,  united  to  a  spirit  of  the  great- 
est candour,  which  gave  that  paper  a  character 
it  has  ever  since  retained  among;^  the  intelleotaal 
and  refined. 

After  his  retirement  fhmi  .the  Examiner  H 
was  successively  edited  by  twe  men  of  singular 
ability,  who  greatly  advanced  its  well-earned 
reputation.  These  were,  Albany  Fonblaaone 
and  John  Forster  —  the  first  a  keen  wit  na  a 
scholar,  a  journalist  of  wide  political  knowledgs^ 
and  minutely  acquainted  with  English  and  tn^ 
eign  literature,  which  supplied  him  with  an 
endless  variety  of  illustration  and  appropriate 
allusion  —  whose  comments  on  the  events  of  his 
time  were  read  with  avidity  from  weak  to  week 
for  their  acuteness  and  originality,  and  the  racy 
and  idiomatic  style  in  which  they  were  written  : 
—  the  second,  a  critic  and  journalist,  who 
brought  to  his  vocation  the  most  solid  and  varied 
acquirements,  a  judgment  of  remarkable  breadtb* 
accuracy,  and  fairness,  and  literary  sympathies 
of  the  widest  kind  ;  who  has  enriched  our  liter- 
ature with  several  valuable  works,  relating  to 
the  patriots  and  statesmen  of  the  Commonwealtk 
(including  an  admirable  '*Life  of  Sir  John 
Eliot"),  as  well  as  with  historical  essays  of 
great  ability—- (**  The  Plantagenets  and  the 
Tudors,"  "The  Debates  on  the  Grand  Remon- 
strance,"  "  The  Civil  Wars  and  OUver  Croo- 
well ; ")  — biographical  and  critical  papers  on 
Defoe,  Steele,  Churchill,  and  Foote  ;  and  whose 
*<  Life  and  Times  of  Oliver  Goldsmith "  has 
long  since  taken  its  place  as  one  of  the  most 
charmine  works  of  its  kind  in  the  language. 
Under  the  successive  editorship  of  two  soch 
writers,  it  was  not  surprising  that  the  Exam^ 
iner  reached  the  highest  position  as  a  weekly  oiw 
gan  of  politics,  literature,  and  art 
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CHAPTER  HXJLt, 
FINN  FOR  LOUGHTON. 


Bt  thre)B  o^clock  in  the  day  after  the  lit- 
tle accident  which  was  told  in  the  last  chap- 
ter, all  the  world  knew  that  Mr*  Kennedy, 
the  new  Cabinet  Minister,  had  been  gar- 
rotted, or  half  garrotted,  and  that  that 
child  of  fortune,  Phineas  Finn,  had  dropped 
upon  the  scene  out  of  heayen  at  the  exact 
moment  of  time,  had  taken  the  two  gar- 
rotters prisoners,  and  saved  the  Cabmet 
Minister's  neck  and  valuables,  —  if  not  his 
life.  **  Bedad,"  said  Laurence  Fitzgibbon, 
when  he  came  to  hear  this,  **  that  lellowUl 
marrv  an  heiress,  and  be  Secretary  for 
Oirefand  yet.^  A  good  deal  was  said  about 
it  to  Phineas  at  the  clubs,  but  a  word  or 
two  that  was  said  to  him  by  Violet  Effing- 
hami  was  worth  all  tho  rest.  *'  Why,  what 
a  Paladin  you  are !  But  ^ou  succour  men 
in  distress  instead  of  maidens. ^^  *'  That^s 
my  bad  luck,"  said  Phineas.  **The  other 
will  come  no  doubt  in  time,"  Violet  replied ; 
**and  then  you'll  get  your  reward."  He 
knew  that  such  words  from  a  girl  mean 
nothing, — especially  from  such  a  girl  as 
Violet  Effingham;  but  nevertheless  they 
were  very  pleasant  to  him. 

**  Of  course  you  will  come  to  us  at  Lough- 
linter  when  Parliament  is  up  ?  "  Lady  Laura 
said  the  same  day. 

**  I  don't  know  really.  You  see  I  must 
go  over  to  Lreland  about  mj  re-election." 

'*  What  has  that  to  do  with  it  P  You  are 
only  making  out  excuses.  We  go  down 
on  the  first  of  July,  and  the  En^bsh  elec- 
tions won't  begin  till  the  midme  of  the 
month.  It  will  be  August  before  the  men 
of  Louglishane  are  ready  for  you." 

*«To  tell  you  the  truth,  Lady  Laura," 
said  Phineas,  "I  doubt  whether  the  men 
of  Loughshane,  —  or  rather  the  man  of 
Loughshane,  —  will  have  anything  more  to 
say  to  me." 

•*  What  man  do  you  mean  P  " 

**  Lord  Tulla.  He  was  in  a  passion  with 
his  brother  before,  and  I  got  the  advantage 
of  it.  Since  that  he  has  paid  his  brother's 
debts  for  the  fifteenth  time,  and  of  course 
is  ready  to  fight  any  battle  for  the  forgiven 
prodigal.  Things  are  not  as  they  were, 
and  my  father  tefis  me  that  he  thinks  I  shall 
be  beaten." 

**  That  is  bad  news." 

•'  It  is  what  I  have  a  ri^ht  to  expect." 

Every  word  of  information  that  had  oome 
to  Phineas  about  Loughshane  since  Mr. 
!Nlildmay  had  decided  upon  a  dissolution, 
had  gone  towards  making  him  feel  at  first 
that  Uiere  was  great  doubt  as  to  his  re-elec- 
tion, and  at  li^t  that  there  was  almost  a 


certainty  against  him.  And  as  these  dd-^ 
ings  reached  him  they  made  him  very  un- 
happy. Since  he  had  been  in  Parliament 
he  had  very  frequently  regretted  that  he 
had  left  the  shades  of  the  Inns  of  Court  for 
the  glare  of  Westminster ;  and  he  had  more 
than  once  made  up  his  mind  that  he  wouldf 
desert  th^  glare  and  return  to  the  shade. 
But  now,  when  the  moment  came  in  which 
such  desertion  seemed  to  be  compulsory  on 
him,  when  there  would  be  no  longer  a 
choice,  the  seat  in  Parliament  was  dearer 
to  him  than  ever.  If  he  had  gone  of  his 
own  free  will,  —  so  he  told  himself,  —  there 
would  have  been  something  of  nobility  in 
such  going.  Mr.  Low  would  have  respected 
him,  and  even  Mrs.  Low  might  have  taken 
him  back  to  the  friendship  of  her  severe 
bosom.  But  he  would  go  back  now  as  a 
cur  with  his  tail  between  his  legs,  — kicked 
out,  as  it  were,  from  Parliament.  Return- 
ing to  Lincoln's  Inn  soiled  ^th  failure^ 
having  accomplished  nothing,  having  broken 
down  on  the  onl^  occasion  on  which  he  had 
dared  to  show  himself  on  his  legs,  not  hay- 
ing opened  a  single  useful  book  during  the 
two  years  in  which  he  had  sat  in  Parliament, 
burdened  with  Laurence  Fitzgibbon's  debt, 
and  not  quite  free  from  debt  of  his  own, 
how  coula  he  start  himself  in  any  way  by 
which  he  might  even  hope  to  win  success  r 
He  must,  he  told  himself,  give  up  aU 
thought  of  practising  in  London  and  betake 
himself  to  Dublin.  He  could  not  dare  to 
face  his  friends  in  London  as  a  young  brief- 
less barrister. 

On  this  evening,  the  evening  subsequent 
to  that  on  which  Mr.  Kennedy  had  been 
attacked,  the  House  was  sitting  in  Com- 
mittee of  Ways  and  Means,  and  there  came 
on  a  discussion  as  to  a  certain  vote  for  the 
army.  It  had  been  known  that  there  wotdd 
be  such  discussion ;  and  Mr.  Monk  having 
heard  from  Phineas  a  word  or  two  now  and 
again  about  the  potted  peas,  had  recom- 
mended him  to  be  ready  with  a  few  remarks 
if  he  wished  to  support  the  Grovemment  in 
the  matter  of  that  vote.  Phineas  did  so 
wish,  having  learned  quite  enough  in  the 
committee-room  up-stairs  to  make  him  be- 
lieve that  a  large  importation  of  the  potted 
peas  from  Holstein  would  not  be  for  the 
advantage  of  the  army  or  navy,  —  or  for 
that  of  the  country  at  large.  ]Mr.  Monk 
had  made  his  suggestion  without  the  slight- 
est allusion  to  the  former  failure,  -^  just  as 
though  Phineas  were  a  practised  speaker 
accustomed  to  be  on  his  legs  three  or  four 
times  a  week.  •*  If  I  find  a  chance,  I  will," 
said  Phineas,  taking  the  advice  just  as  it 
was  given. 

Soon  after  prayers,  a  word  was  said  in, 
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the  House  as  to  the  ill-fortune  which  had 
befallen  the  new  Cabinet  Minister.  Mr. 
Daubeny  had  asked  Mr.  Mildmay  whether 
violent  nands  had  not  been  Jaid  in  the  dead 
of  night  on  the  sacred  throat,  —  the  throat 
that  should  have  been  sacred,  —  of  the  new 
Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster ;  and 
had  expressed  regret  that  the  Ministry,  — 
which  was,  he  feared,  in  other  respects 
somewhat  infirm,  —  should  now  have  been 
further  weakened  by  this  injury  to  that  new 
bulwark  with  which  it  had  endeavoured  to 
support  itself.  The  Prime  Minister,  an- 
swering his  old  rival  in  the  same  strain,  said 
that  the  calamity  might  have  been  very  se- 
vere, both  to  the  country  and  to  the  Cabi- 
net; but  that,  fortunately  for  the  com- 
munity at  large,  a  gallant  young  member 
of  that  House,  —  and  he  was  proud  to  say 
a  supporter  of  the  Government,  —  had  ap- 
peared upon  the  spot  at  the  nick  of  time ;  — 
"As  a  god  out  of  a  machine,^'  said  Mr. 
Daubeny,  interrupting  him;  —  **By  no 
means  as  a  god  out  of  a  machine,^  continued 
Mr.  Mildmay,  **  but  as  a  real  help  in  a  very 
real  trouble,  and  succeeded  not  only  in  saving 
mv  right  honourable  friend,  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Duchy,  but  in  arresting  the  two 
malefactors  who  attempted  to  rob  him  in 
the  street."  Then  there  was  a  cry  of 
**name;"  and  Mr.  Mildmay  of  course 
named  the  member  for  Loughshane.  It  so 
happened  that  Phineas  was  not  in  the 
House,  but  he  heard  it  all  when  he  came 
down  to  attend  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means. 

Then  came  on  the  discussion  about  pro- 
visions in  the  army,  the  subject  being 
mooted  bv  one  of  Mr.  TumbulPs  close 
allies.  The  gentleman  on  the  other  side 
of  the  House  who  had  moved  for  the  Potted 
Peas  Committee,  was  silent  on  the  occasion, 
having  felt  that  the  result  of  that  committee 
had  not  been  exactly  what  he  expected. 
The  evidence  respecting  such  of  the  Hol- 
stein  potted  peas  as  had  been  used  in  this 
country  was  not  very  favourable  to  them. 
But,  nevertheless,  the  rebound  from  that 
committee,  — the  very  fact  that  such  a  com- 
mittee had  been  made  to  sit,  —  gave  ground 
for  a  hostile  attack.  To  attack  is  so  easy, 
when  a  complete  refutation  barely  suffices 
to  save  the  Minister  attacked,  —  does  not 
suffice  to  save  him  from  future  dim  memo- 
ries of  something  having  been  wrong, — 
and  brings  down  no  disgrace  whatsoever  on 
the  promoter  of  the  false  char^.  The 
promoter  of  the  false  charg^e  simply  ex- 
presses his  gratification  at  finding  tliat  he 
nad  been  misled  by  erroneous  information. 
It  is  not  customary  for  him  to  express 
gratification  at  the  fact,  that  out  of  m  the 


mud  which  he  has  thrown,  some  will  proba- 
bly stick!  Phineas,  when  the  time  came, 
did  get  on  his  legs,  and  spoke  perhaps  two 
or  tnree  dozen  words.  The  doing  so 
seemed  to  come  to  him  quite  naturally.  He 
had  thought  very  little  about  it  beforehand, 
—  having  resolved  not  to  think  of  it.  And 
indeed  uie  occasion  was  one  of  no  great 
importance.  The  Speaker  was  not  in  the 
chair,  and  the  House  was  thin,  and  he  in- 
tended to  make  no  speech,  —  merely  to  say 
something  which  he  had  to  say.  Till  he 
had  finished  he  hardly  remembered  that  he 
was  doing  that;^  in  attempting  to  do  which 
he  had  before  failed  so  egregiously.  It 
was  not  till  he  sat  down  that  he  began  to 
ask  himself  whether  the  scene  was  swim- 
ming before  his  eyes  as  it  had  done  on 
former  occasions ;  —  as  it  had  done  evfsn 
when  he  had  so  much  as  thought  of  iTntlring 
a  speech.  Now  he  was  astonished  at  the 
easmess  of  the  thing,  and  as  he  left  the 
House  told  himself  that  he  had  overcome 
the  difficultv  just  when  the  victory  could  be 
of  no  avail  to  him.  Had  he  been  more 
eager,  more  constant  in  his  purpose,  he 
might  at  any  rate  have  shown  the  world* 
that  he  was  fit  for  the  place  which  he  had 
presumed  to  take  before  he  was  cast  out 
of  it. 

On  the  next  mominghe  received  a  letter 
from  his  father.  Dr.  Finn  had  seen  Liord 
Tulla,  having  been  sent  for  to  relieve  his 
lordship  in  a  fit  of  the  gout,  and  had  been 
informed  bv  the  Earl  that  he  meant  to  fight 
the  borough  to  the  last  man ;  —  had  he  said 
to  the  last  shilling  he  would  have  spoken 
with  perhaps  more  accuracy.  **  You  see, 
doctor,  your  son  has  had  it  for  two  vears, 
as  you  may  say  for  nothing,  and  1  thmk  he 
ought  to  give  way.  He  can^t  expect  that 
he^s  to  go  on  there  as  though  it  were  his 
Qwn.^^  And  then  his  lordship,  upon  whom 
this  touch  of  the  gout  had  come  somewhat 
sharply,  expressed  himself  with  considera- 
ble animation.  The  old  doctor  behaved 
with  much  spirit.  **I  told  the  £arl,^^  he 
said,  '*that  I  could  not  undertake  to  say 
what  you  might  do ;  but  that  as  you  had 
come  forward  at  first  with  mv  sanction,  I 
could  not  withdraw  it  now.  He  asked  me 
if  1  should  support  yon  with  money ;  I  said 
that  I  should  to  a  moderate  extent.     *  By 

G ,'  said  the  Earl,  *  a  moderate  extent 

will  go  a  very  little  way,  I  can  tell  you.* 
Since  that  he  has  had  Duggen  with  him; 
so,  1  suppose,  I  shall  not  see  him  any  more. 
You  can  do  as  you  please  now ;  but,  from 
what  I  hear,  I  fear  jrou  will  have  no  chance.** 
Then  with  much  bitterness  of  spirit  Phineaa 
resolved  that  he  would  not  interfere  with 
Lord  Tulla  at  Loughshane.    He  would  go 
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at  once  to  the  Reform  Club  and  explain  his 
reasons  to  Barrington  Erie  and  others  there 
who  would  be  interested. 

But  he  first  went  to  GrosYenor  Place. 
Here  he  was  shown  up  into  Mr.  Kennedy^s 
room.  Mr.  Kennedy  was  up  and  seated  in 
an  armchair  by  an  open  window  looking 
over  into  the  queen^s  sarden ;  but  he  was 
in  his  dressing-gown,  and  was  to  be  regarded 
as  an  invalid.  And  indeed  as  he  could  not 
tuiTi  his  neck,  or  thought  that  he  could  not 
do  so,  he  was  not  very  fit  to  ^o  out  about 
his  work.  Let  us  hope  that  Uie  afiairs  of 
the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  did  not  suffer  ma- 
teriaUy  by  his  absence.  We  may  take  it 
for  granted  that  with  a  man  so  sedulous  as 
to  all  his  duties  there  was  no  arrear  of  work 
when  the  accident  took  place.  He  put  out 
his  hand  to  Phineas,  and  said  some  words  in 
a  whisper, — some  word  or  two  among 
which  Phineas  caught  the  sound  of  **  potted 
peas,**^ — and  then  continued  to  look  out  of 
the  window.  There  are  men  who  are  ut- 
terly prostrated  bv  any  bodily  ailment,  and 
it  seemed  that  Mr.  Kennedy  was  one  of 
them.  Phineas,  who  was  full  of  his  own 
bad  news,  had  intended  to  tell  his  sad  story 
at  once.  But  he  perceived  that  the  neck 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  was  too 
stiff  to  allow  of  his  taking  any  mterest  in 
extenml  matters,  and  so  he  refrained. 
**  What  does  the  doctor  say  about  it  ?  "  said 
Phineas,  perceiving  that  just  for  the  pres- 
ent there  could  be  only  one  possible  subject 
for  remark.  Mr.  Kennedy  was  beginning 
to  describe  in  a  long  whisper  what  the  doc- 
tor did  think  about  it,  when  Lady  Laura 
came  into  the  room. 

Of  course  they  began  at  first  to  talk  about 
Mr.  Kennedy.  It  would  not  have  been  kind 
to  him  not  to  have  done  bo.  And  Lady 
Laura  made  much  of  the  injury,  as  it  be- 
hoves a  wife  to  do  in  such  circumstances  for 
the  sake  both  of  the  sufferer  and  of  the  hero. 
She  declared  her  conviction  that  had  Phin- 
eas been  a  moment  later  her  husband^s  neck 
would  have  been  irredeemably  broken. 

**  I  don^t  think  they  ever  do  kill  the  peo- 

Sle,^  said  Phineas.  '*At  any  rate  they 
on^t  mean  to  do  so.^* 

"  I  thought  they  did,^  said  Lady  Laura. 

**I  fancy  not,^^  said  Phineas,  eaiger  in 
the  cause  of  truth. 

'*I  think  this  man  was  very  clumsy," 
whispered  Mr.  Kennedy. ' 

**  Perhaps  he  was  a  beginner,*^  said  Phin- 
eas, *'  and  that  may  make  a  difference.  If 
so,  Pm  afraid  we  have  interfered  with  his  ed- 
ucation." 

Then,  by  de^es,  the  conversation  got 
away  to  other  things,  and  Lady  Laura  asked 
him  after  LoughsluLne.     '*  Pve  made  up  my 


mind  to  give  it  up,"  said  he,  smiling  as  he 
spoke. 

**  I  was  afraid  there  was  but  a  bad  chance," 
said  Lady  Laur^,  smiling  also. 

**  My  father  has  behaved  so  well !"  said 
Phineas.  **  He  has  written  to  say  he^U  find 
the  money,  if  I  determine  to  contest  the 
borough.  I  mean  to  write  to  him  by  to- 
night^s  post  to  decline  the  offer.  I  have  no 
right  to  spend  the  money,  and  I  shouldn^t 
succeed  if  I  did  spend  it.  Of  course  it 
makes  me  a  little  down  in  the  mouth." 
And  then  he  smiled  again. 

**  Pve  got  a  plan  of  my  own,"  said  Lady 
Laura. 

•*WhatpUinP" 

"Or  rather  it  isn^t  mine,  but  papa^s. 
Old  Mr.  Standish  is  going  to  give  up  Lough- 
ton,  and  papa  wants  you  to  come  and  try 
your  luck  there." 

"Lady  Laura!" 

"  It  isn^t  quite  a  certainty,  you  know,  but 
I  suppose  it^s  as  near  a  certainty  as  anything 
lefl.^^  And  this  came  from  a  strong  Radi- 
cal Reformer ! 

"  Lady  Laura,  I  couldn^t  accept  such  a  fa- 
vour from  your  father."  Then  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy nodded  his  head  very  slightly  and 
whispered,  **  Yes,  yes."  **  I  couldn^t  think 
of  it,"  said  Phineas  Finn.  "I  have  no 
right  to  such  a  favour." 

"  That  is  a  matter  entirely  for  papa^s  con- 
sideration," said  Lady  Laura,  with  an  affec- 
tation of  solemnity  in  her  voice.  "  I  think 
it  has  always  been  felt  that  any  politician 
may  accept  such  an  offer  as  that  when  it  is 
made  to  him,  but  that  no  politician  should 
ask  for  it.  My  father  feels  that  he  has  to 
do  the  best  he  can -with  his  influence  in  the 
borough,  and  therefore  he  comes  to  you." 

"It  isn^  that,"  said  Phineas,  somewhat 
rudely. 

"  Of  course  private  feelings  have  their 
weight,"  said  Lady  Laura.  "It  is  not 
probable  that  papa  would  have  gone  to  a 

rsrfect  strai^r.  And  perhaps,  Mr.  Finn, 
may  own  that  Mr.  Kennedy  and  I  would 
both  be  very  sorry  that  you  should  not  be 
in  the  House,  and  that  that  feeling  on  our 
part  has  had  some  weight  with  my  father." 

"Of  course  you'll  stand?"  whispered 
Mr.  Kennedy,  still  looking  straight  out  of  the 
window,  as  though  the  slightest  attempt  to 
turn  his  neck  would  be  fraught  with  danger 
to  himself  and  the  Duchy. 

"  Papa  has  desired  me  to  ask  you  to  call 
upon  him,"  said  Lady  Laura.  "I  don't 
suppose  there  is  very  much  to  be  said,  as 
each  of  you  know  so  well  the  other's  way  of 
thinking.  But  you  had  better  see  him  to- 
day or  to-morrow." 

Of  course  Phineas  was  persuaded  before 
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he  left  Mr.  Kcnnedj^s  room.  Indeed,  when 
he  came  to  think  of  it,  there  appeared  to 
him  to  be  no  valid  reason  why  he  ifaouid  not 
sit  for  Loughton.  The  favour  was  of  a  kind 
that  had  prevailed  from  time  out  of  mind  in 
England,  between  the  most  respectable  of 
the  great  land  magnates,  and  young  rising 
liberal  politicians.  Burke,  Foq^,  and  Can- 
lunff  had  all  been  placed  in  Parliament  by 
cimuar  influence.  Of  course  he,  Phineas 
Finn,  desired  earnestly,  — IcAiged  in  his  very 
heart  of  hearts, -^  to  extinguish  all  such 
Parliamentary  influence,  to  root  out  for  ever 
the  last  vestige  of  close  borough  nomina- 
tions :  but  while  the  thing  remained  it  was 
better  that  the  thing  should  contribnie  to 
the  liberal  than  to  the  conservative  strength 
of  the  House,  —  and  if  to  the  liberal,  how 
was  this  to  be  achieved  but  by  the  accept- 
ance of  such  influence  by  some  liberal  can- 
didate ?  And  if  it  were  right  that  it  should 
be  accepted  by  any  liberal  candidate, — 
then,  why  not  by  him  P  The  logic  of  this 
argument  seemed  to  him  to  be  perfect.. 
He  felt  something  like  a  sting  of  reproach 
as  he  told  himseu  that  in  taruth  this  great 
offer  was  made  to  him«  not  on  account  of 
the  excellence  of  his  politics,  but  because  he 
had  been  instrumental  in  saving  Lord  Brent- 
ford^s  aon-in-law  from  the  violence  of  gar- 
rotters. But  he  crushed  these  qualms  of 
eonseience  as  being  over-scrupulous,  and, 
as  he  told  himself,  not  practical.  You  must 
take  the  world  as  you  find  it,  with  a  strug- 
gle to  be  something  more  honest  than  those 
ground  you.  Phineas,  as  he  preached  to 
liimself  this  sermon,  declared  to  himself  that 
thev  who  attempted  more  than  this  flew  too 
high  in  the  clouds  to  be  of  service  to  men 
and  woHien  upon  earth. 

As  he  did  not  see  Lord  Brentford  that 
day  he  postponed  writing  to  his  father  for 
twenty*iour  tiours.  On  the  following  morn- 
ing be  found  the  Earl  at  home  in  rortman 
4Sauare,  having  first  discussed  the  matter 
iiuly  with  Lord  Chiltem.  '*  Do  not  scruple 
about  me,^^  said  Lord  Chiltem;  **you  are 
quite  welcome  to  the  borough  for  foe,^ 

'*  But  if  I  did  not  stand,  would  you  do 
sof  There  are  so  many  roasons  which 
ought  to  induce  you  to  accept  a  seat  in  Par- 
liament! " 

**  Whether  that  be  true  or  pot,  Phineas, 
I  shall  not  accept  my  father^s  interest  at 
Loughton,  unless  it  be  oflered  to  me  in  a 
way  m  which  it  never  will  be  offered.  You 
know  me  well  enough  to  be  sure  that  I 
ahall  not  change  my  mind.  Nor  will  he. 
And,  therefore,  you  may  go  down  to  Lough- 
ton with  a  pure  conscioiice  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned." 

Phineas  had  his  intenrifiv  vith  Ihe  £arl« 


and  in  ten  minutes  everything  was  settled. 
On  his  way  to  Portman  Square  there  had 
come  across  his  mind  the  idea  of  a  srand 
effort  of  friendship.    What  if  he  could  per- 
suade the  fJEither   so  to  conduct    himself 
towards  his  son,  that  the  son  should  con- 
sent to  be  member  for  the  borouefa  P     And 
he  did  say  a  word  or  two  to  ws  effect, 
setting  forth  that  Loni  Chiltem  would  con- 
descend to  become  a  le^slator^  if  only  his 
father  would  condescend  to  acknowledge 
his  son^s  fitness  for  such  work  without  Mny 
comments  on  the  son^s  past  life.     Bat  lihe 
Earl  simply  waived  the  subject  away  with 
his  hand.    He  could  be  as  obstinate  as  hb 
son.    Lady  Laura  had  been  the  Mercury 
between  them  on  thb  subject,  and  Lady 
Laura  had  failed.    He  would  not  now  con- 
sent to  employ  another  Mercury.    Veiy 
little,  —  hardly  a  word  indeed,  —  was  siud 
between  the  Earl  and  Phineas  about  politics* 
Phineas  was  to  be  the  Saulsby  candidate  at 
Loughton  for  the  next  election,  and  was  to 
come  to  Saulsby  with  the  Kennedys  from 
Loughlinter,  —  either  with  the  Kennedys  or 
somewhat  in  advance  of  them.     **  I  do  not 
say  that  there  will  be  no  opposition,^  said 
the  Earl,  **but  I  expect  none.^^    He  was 
very  courteous,  —  nay,  he  was  kind,  feeling 
doubtless  that  his  family  owed  a  great  debt 
of  gratitude  to  the  young  man  with  whom 
he  was  conversing ;  but,  nevertheless,  there 
was  not  absent  on  his  part  a  touch  of  that 
high  condescension  which,  perhaps,  might 
be  thought  to  become  the  Earl,  the  Cabins 
Minister,  and  the  great  borough  patron. 
Phineas,  who  was  sensitive,   felt  this  and 
winced.    He  had   never  Quite  liked  Lord 
Brentford,  and  could  not  bring  himself  to 
do  so  now  in  spite  of  the  kindness  which 
the  Earl  was  showing  him. 

But  he  was  very  happy  when  he  sat  down 
to  write  to  his  father  from  the  club.  His 
father  had  told  him  that  the  money  should 
be  forthcoming  for  the  election  at  Lou^dl^ 
shane,  if  he  resolved  to  stand,  but  that  tlie 
chance  of  success  would  be  ver^'  slif^t,  — 
indeed  that,  in  his  opinion,  there  would  be 
no  chance  of  success.  Nevertheless,  his 
father  had  evidently  believed,  when  writing;, 
that  Phineas  would  not  abandon  his  seat 
without  a  useless  and  an  expensive  contest. 
He  now  thanked  his  father  with  many  ex* 
pressions  of  gratitude,  -^  declared  his  Qon- 
viction  that  his  father  was  right  about  Lord 
Tulla,  and  then,  in  the  most  modest  lan- 
guage that  he  could  use,  went  on  to  s^y 
tbat  Jic  had  found  another  borough  open  to 
him  in  England.  He  was  going  to  stand 
for  Loughton,  with  the  assistance  of  Lord 
Brentfora,  and  thought  that  the  election 
would  probably  not  cost  him  above  a  couple 
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of  hundred  pounds  at  the  outside.  Then 
he  wrote  a  very  pretty  note  to  Lord  Tulla, 
thanking  him  for  his  former  kindness,  and 
telling  the  Irish  Earl  that  it  was  notr  his  in- 
tention to  interfere  with  tlie  borough  of 
Loughshane  at  the  next  election. 

A  few  da^s  after  this  Phineas  was  vexy 
much  sorpnsed  at  a  visit  that  was  made  to 
him  at  his  lodgings.  Mr.  Clarkson,  after 
that  scene  in  tho  lobby  of  the  House,  called 
again  in  Great  Marlborough  Street,  — and 
was  admitted.  **You  had  better  let  him 
sit  in  your  armchair  for  half  an  hour  or  so," 
Pitzgibbon  had  said;  and  PhineaS  almost 
believed  that  it  would  be  better.  The  man 
was  a  terrible  nuisance  to  him,  and  he  was 
beginning  to  think  that  he  had  better  under- 
take to  pay  the  debt  by  degrees.  It  was, 
he  Imew,  quite  on  the  cards  mat  Mr.  Clark- 
son  should  have  him  arrested  while  at 
Saulsby.  Since  that  scene  in  the  lobby  Mr. 
Clarkson  had  been  with  him  twice,  and 
there  had  been  a  preliminary  conversation 
as  to  real  payment.  Mr.  Clarkson  wanted 
a  hundred  pounds  down,  and  another  bill 
for  two  hunored  and  twenty  at  three  months^ 
date.  **  Think  of  my  time  and  trouble  in 
coming  here,"  Mr.  Clarkson  had  urged 
when  Phineas  had  objected  to  these  terms. 
**  Think  of  my  time  and  trouble,  and  do  be 
punctual,  Mr.  Finn."  Phineas  had  offered 
nim  ten  pounds  a  quarter,  the  payments  to 
be  marked  on  the  back  of  the  bill,  a  tender 
which  Mr.  Ckrkson  had  not  seemed  to  re- 
gard as  strong  evidence  of  punctuality. 
He  had  not  been  angry,  but  had  simply 
expressed  his  intention  of  calling  again, — 
giving  Phineas  to  understand  that  business 
would  probably  take  him  to  the  west  of  Ire- 
land in  the  autumn.  If  only  business  might 
not  take  him  down  either  to  Loughlinter  or 
to  SauUby !  But  the  strange  visitor  who 
came  to  Phineas  in  the  mi^st  of  these  trou- 
bles puttan  end  to  them  all. 

The  strange  visitor  was  Miss  Aspasia 
Fitsgibbon.     **Youll  be  very    much  sur- 

SrijiSd  at  my  coming  to  your  chambers,  no 
onbt,"  she  said,  as  she  sat  down  in  the 
chair  which  Phineas  placed  for  her.  Phin- 
Ms  codd  only  say  tnat  he  was  very  proud 
to  be  so  highly  honoured,  and  that  he 
hoped  she  wsjb  well.  **  Pretty  well,  I  thank 
rou.  I  have  just  come  about  a  little  business , 
Mr.  Pinn,  and  I  hope  you^ll  excuse  me." 

**rm  quite  sure  that  there  is  no  need 
for  excuses,"  said  Phineas. 

**  Laurence,  when  he  hears  about  it,  will 
•ay  that  Pve  been  an  impertinent  old  fool ; 
hot  I  never  care  for  what  Laurence  says, 
either  this  way  or  that.  IVe  been  to  that 
Mr.  Clarkson,  Mr.  Finn,  and  Pve  paid  him 


•*  No ! "  said  Phineas. 

"  But  I  have,  Mr.  Finn.  I  happened  to 
hear  what  occurred  that  night  at  the  door  of 
the  House  of  Commons." 

**  Who  told  you.  Miss  Fitzgibbon  ?  " 

*•  Never  mind  who  told  me.  I  heard  it. 
I  knew  before  that  you  had  been  foolish 
enough  to  help  Laurence  about  money,  and 
so  I  put  two  and  two  together.  It  isn^t  the 
first  time  I  have  had  to  do  with  Mr.  Clark- 
son. So  I  «ent  to  him,  and  Pve  bought  the 
bill.  There  it  is."  And  Miss  Fitzgibbon 
produced  the  document  which  bore  the 
name  of  Phineas  Finn  across  the  front  of  it. 

*'  And  did  you  pay  him  two  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  for  it  ?  " 

*'Not  ^uite.  I  had  a  very  hard  tussle, 
and  got  It  at  last  for  two  hundred  and 
twenty  «pounds." 

**  And  did  you  do  it  yourself?  " 

**  All  myself.  K  I  had  employed  a  law- 
yer I  should  have  liad  to  pay  two  hundred 
and  forty  pounds  and  five  pounds  for  costs. 
And  now,  Mr.  Finn,  I  hope  you  won^  have 
any  more  money  engagements  with  my 
brother  Laurence."  Phmeas  said  that  he 
thought  he  might  promise  that  he  would 
have  no  more.  "Because,  if  you  do,  I 
shan^t  interfere.  If  Laurence  began  to  find 
that  he  could  get  money  out  of  me  in  that- 
way,  there  would  be  no  end  to  it.  Mr. 
Clarkson  would  very  soon  be  spending  his 
spare  time  in  my  drawing-room.  Good-bye, 
Mr.  Finn.  K  Laurence  says  anything^ust 
tell  him  that  he^d  better  come  to  me."  Then 
Phineas  was  left  looking  at  the  bill.  It  was 
certainly  a  great  relief  to  him,  —  that  he 
should  be  thus  secured  from  the  domiciliary 
usits  of  Mr.  Clarkson ;  a  great  relief  to 
mm  to  be  assured  that  Mr.  ^arkson  would 
not  find  him  out  down  at  Loughton ;  but, 
nevertheless,  he  had  to  suffer  a  pang  of 
shame  as  he  felt  that  Miss  Fitzgibbon  had 
become  acquainted  with  his  poverty  and  had 
found  herself  obliged  to  satisfy  his  pecunia- 
ry liabiUlies. 

CHAPTER  XXXn. 
Limr  UkURA  KENNKDT^S  HEADAGHK. 

Phineas  went  down  to  Ix>ughlinter  early 
in  July,  taking  Loughton  in  ms  way.  He 
stayed  there  one  night  at  the  inn,  and  was 
introduced  ito  sundry  influential  inhabitants 
of  the  borough  by  Mr.  Grating,  the  iron- 
monger, who  was  xnown  by  those  who  Imew 
Loughton  to  be  a  ven^  strong  supporter  of 
the  £arrs  interest.  Mr.  Grating  and  about 
half  a  dozen  others  of  the  trade^nen  of  the 
town  came  to  the  inn,  and  met  Phineas  in 
the  parlour.  He  told  them  he  was  a  good 
sound  Liberal  and  a  supporter  of  Mr.  Mild- 
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may's  Government,  of  which  their  neighbour 
the  Earl  was  so  conspicuous  an  ornament. 
This  was  ahnost  all  that  was  said  about  the 
Earl  out  loud ;  but  each  individual  man  of 
Loughton  then  present  took  an  opportunity 
during  the  meeting  of  whispering  mto  Mr. 
Finn's  ear  a  word  or  two  to  show  that  he 
also  was  admitted  to  the  secret  councils  of 
the  borough, — that  he  too  could  see  the 
inside  of  the  arrangement.  **  Of  course  we 
must  support  the  Earl,"  one  said.  **  Never 
mind  what  you  hear  about  a  Tory  candi- 
date, Mr.  Finn," whispered  a  second;  **the 
Earl  can  do  what  he  pleases  here."  And  it 
seemed  to  Fhincas  that  it  was  thought  by 
them  all  to  be  rather  a  fine  thing  to  be  thus 
held  in  the  hand  by  an  English  nobleman. 
Fhineas  could  not  but  reflect  much  upoii 
this  as  he  lay  in  his  bed  at  the  Loughton  mn. 
The  great  political  question  on  which  the 
political  world  was  engrossed  up  in  London 
was  the  enfranchisement  of  Englishmen,  — 
of  Englishmen  down  to  the  rank  of  artisans 
and  labourers;  —  and  yet  when  he  found 
himself  in  contact  with  individual  English- 
men, with  men  even  very  much  above  the 
artisan  and  the  labourer,  he  found  that  they 
rather  liked  being  bound  hand  and  foot,  and 
being  kept  as  tools  in  the  political  pocket 
of  a  rich  man.  .Every  one  of  those  Lough- 
toti  tradesmen  was  proud  of  his  own  per- 
sonal subjection  to  the  Earl ! 

From  Loughton  he  went  to  Loughlinter, 
having  promised  to  be  back  in  the  borough 
for  the  election.     Mr.  Grating  would  pro- 

Sose  him,  and  he  was  to  be  secondecl  by 
Ir.  Shortribs,  the  butcher  and  grazier. 
Mention  had  been  made  of  a  Conservative 
candidate,  and  ^ir,  Shortribs  had  seemed  to 
think  that  a  good  stand-up  fight  upon  Eng- 
lish principles,  with  a  clear  understanding, 
of  course,  that  victory  should  prevail  on  the 
liberal  side,  would  be  a  good  thin^  for  the 
borough.  But  the  EarPs  man  of  business 
saw  Phineas  on  the  morning  of  his  depart- 
ure, and  told  him  not  to  regard  Mr.  Short- 
ribs. **  They'd  all  like  it,"  said  the  man 
of  business ;  **  and  I  daresay  they'll  have 
enough  of  it  when  this  Reform  Bill  is  passed ; 
but  at  present  no  one  will  be  fool  enough 
to  come  and  spend  his  money  here.  We 
have  them  all  in  hand  too  well  for  that,  Mr. 
Finn ! " 

He  found  the  great  house  at  Loughlinter 
nearly  empty.  Mr.  Kennedy's  mother  was 
there,  and  Lord  Brentford  was  there,  and 
Lord  Brentford's  private  secretary  and  Mr. 
Kennedy's  private  secretary.  At  present 
that  was  the  entire  party.  Lady  Baldock 
was  expected  there,  with  her  daughter  and 
Violet. Effingham;  but,  as  well  as  Phineas 
could  learn,  they  would  not  be  at  Loughlin- 


ter until  after  he  had  left  it.  There  h^d 
come  up  lately  a  rumour  that  there  would  be 
an  autumn  session,  —  that  the  Honses  would 
sit  through  October  and  a  part  of  Novem- 
ber, in  order  that  Mr.  Mitdmay  might  tnr 
the  feeling  of  the  new  Parliament.  If  this 
were  to  be  so,  Phineas  had  resolved  that.  In 
the  event  of  his  election  at  Loughton,  he 
would  not  return  to  Lreland  till  after  thia 
autumn  session  should  be  over.  He  gave 
an  account  to  the  Earl,  in  the  presence  of 
the  Earl's  son-in-law,  of  what  had  taken 
place  at  Loughton,  and  the  Earl  expressed 
himself  as  satisfied.  It  was  manifestly  a 
great  satisfaction  to  Lord  Brentford  that  he 
should  still  have  a  borough  in  his  pocket, 
and  the  more  so  because  there  were  so  veiy 
few  noblemen  left  who  had  such  property 
belonging  to  them.  He  was  very  careful  in 
his  speech,  never  saying  in  so  many  words 
that  the  privilege  of  returning  a  member 
was  his  own ;  but  his  meaning  was  not  the 
less  clear. 

Those  were  dreary  days  at  Loughlinter. 
There  was  fishing, -~  if  Phineas  chose  to 
fish ;  and  he  was  told  that  he  could  shoot  a 
deer  if  he  was  minded  to  go  out  alone. 
But  it  seemed  as  though  it  were  the  inten- 
tion of  the  host  that  his  guests  should  spend 
their  time  profitably.  Mr.  Kennedy  him- 
self was  shut  up  with  books  and  papers  all 
the  morning,  and  always  took  up  a  book  al^ 
tcr  dinner.  The  Earl  also  would  rea4  A 
little,  —  and  then  would  sleep  a  good  deal. 
Old  Mrs.  Kennedy  slept  also,  and  Lady 
Laura  looked  as  though  she  would  like  to 
sleep  if  it  were  not  that  her  husband's  eye 
was  upon  her.  As  it  was,  she  administered 
tea,  Mr.  Kennedy  not  liking  the  practice  of 
having  it  handed  round  by  a  servant  when 
none  were  there  but  members  of  the  family 
circle,  and  she  read  novels.  Phineas  got 
hold  of  a  stiff  bit  of  reading  for  himself^ 
and  tried  to  utilise  his  time.  He  took 
Alison  in  hand  and  worked  his  wigr  nl- 
lantly  through  a  couple  of  volumes.  But 
even  he,  more  than  once  or  twice,  found 
himself  on  the  very  verge  of  slumber.  Then 
he  would  wake  up  and  try  to  think  about 
things.  Why  was  he,  Fhineas  Finn,  an 
Irishman  from  Killaloe,  living  in  that  great 
house  of  Loughlinter  as  though  he  were  one. 
of  the  family,  striving  to  kill  the  hours,  and 
feeling  that  he  was  in  some  way  subject  to 
the  dominion  of  his  host  P  Would  it  not 
be  better  for  him  to  get  up  and  go  away? 
In  his  heart  of  hearts  he  did  not  like  Mr. 
Kennedy,  though  he  believed  him  to  be  a 
good  man.  And  of  what  service  to  him 
was  it  to  like  Lady  Laura,  now  that  Lady 
Laura  was  a  possession  in  Uie  hands  of  Mr. 
Kennedy  P    Then  he  would  tell  himself  that 
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he  owed  his  poeitioii  in  the  world  entirely 
to  Lachr  Laura,  and  that  he  was  ungrateful 
to  feel  himaelf  ever  dull  in  her  society. 
And,  moreover,  there  was  something  to  be 
done  in  the  world  beyond  making  love  and 
being  merry.  Mr.  Kennedy  could  occupy 
himself  with  a  blue  book  for  hours  together 
without  wincing.  So  Phineas  went  to  work 
again  with  his  Alison,  and  read  away  till 
he  nodded. 

In  those  days  he  often  wandered  up  and 
down  the  Linter  and  across  the  moor  to  the 
Linn,  and  so  down  to  the  lake.  He  would 
take  a  book  with  him,  and  would  seat  him- 
self down  on  spots  which  he  loved,  and 
would  pretend  to  read ;  —  but  I  do  not 
think  that  he  got  much  advanta^  from  his 
book.  He  was  thinking  of  his  life,  and 
tr3ring  to  calculate  wheuier  the  wonderful 
success  which  he  had  achieved  would  ever 
be  of  permanent  value  to  him.  Would  he 
be  nearer  to  earning  his  bread  when  he 
should  be  member  for  Lou^hton  than  he 
had  been  when  he  was  member  for  Lough- 
shane  ?  Or  was  there  before  him  any  slignt- 
est  probability  that  he  would  ever  earn  his 
bread?  And  then  he  thought  of  Violet 
Effinfifaam,  and  was  angry  with  himself  for 
remembering  at  that  moment  that  Violet 
'piBwgliyfw  was  the  mistress  of  a  large  for- 
tune. 

Once  before  when  he  was  sitting  beside  the 
Linter  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  declare 
hiB'passion  to  Lady  Laura; — and  he  had 
done  so  on  the  very  spot.  Now,  within  a 
twelvemonth  of  that  time,  he  made  up  his 
mind  on  the  same  spot  to  declare  his  passion 
to  Miss  Effingham,  and  he  thought  his  best 
mode  of  carrying  his  suit  would  ue  to  secure 
the  assistance  ofLady  Laura.  Lady  Laura, 
no  donbt,  had  been  very  anxious  that  her 
brother  should  marry  Violet;  but  Lord 
Chiltem,  as  Phineas  knew,  had  asked  for 
Violei^s  hand  twice  in  vain ;  and,  moreover, 
Chiltem  himself  had  declared  to  Phineas 
that  he  would  never  ask  for  it  again.  Lady 
Laura,  who  was  always  reasonable,  would 
surely  perceive  that  there  was  no  hope  of 
success  for  her  brother.  That  Chiltem 
would  quarrel  with  him — would  quarrel 
with  him  to  the  knife  —  he  did  not  doubt ; 
but  he  felt  that  no  fear  of  such  a  quarrel  as 
that  should  deter  him.  He  loved  Violet 
Effin^iam,  and  he  must  indeed  be  pusillani- 
mous if,  loving  her  as  he  did,  he  was  de- 
terred fVom  expressing  his  love  from  any 
fear  of  a  suitor  whom  she  did  not  favour. 
He  would  fiot  willingly  be  untrue  to  his 
friendship  for  Lady  Laura^s  brother.  Had 
there  beeA  a  chance  for  Lord  Chiltem  he 
would  have  abstained  from  putting  himself 
fymrd.    But  what  was  the  use  of  his  ab- 
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staining,  when  bv  doing  so  he  could  in  no 
wise  benefit  his  mend,  —  when  the  result  of 
his  doing  so  would  be  that  some  interloper 
would  come  in  and  carry  off  the  prize  ?  He 
would  explain  all  this  to  Lady  Laura,  and, 
if  the  prize  would  be  kind  to  him,  he  would 
djisrc^ird  the  anger  of  Lord  Chiltem,  even 
thougn  it  might  be  anger  to  the  knife. 

As  he  was  thinking  of  all  this  Lady  Laura 
stood  before  him  where  he  was  sitting  at 
the  top  of  the  falls,  ^t  this  moment  be 
remembered  well  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  scene  when  he  had  been  there  with  her 
at  his  last  visit  to  Loughlinter.  How  things 
had  changed  since  then !  Then  he  had 
loved  Lady  Laura  with  all  his  heart,  and  he 
had  now  already  brought  himself  to  regard 
her  as  a  discreet  matron  whom  to  love 
would  be  almost  as  unreasonable  as  though 
he  were  to  entertain  a  passion  for  the  Lord 
Chancellor.  The  reader  will  understand 
how  thorough  had  been  the  cure  effected  by 
Lady  Laun^s  marriage  and  the  interval  of 
a  few  months,  when  the  swain  was  already 
prepared  to  make  this  lady  the  depositary 
of  nis  confidence  in  another  matter  of  love. 
**You  are  often  here,  I  suppose?"  said 
Lady  Launi,  looking  down  upon  hiijf  as  he 
sat  upon  the  rock. 

**  Well ;  —  yes ;  not  very  often ;  I  come 
here  sometimes  because  the  view  down  upon 
the  lake  is  so  fine." 

**  It  is  the  prettiest  spot  about  the  place. 
I  hardly  ever  get  here  now.  Indeed,  this  ia 
only  the  second  time  that  I  have  been  tip 
since  we  have  been  at  home,  and  then  I 
came  to  bring  papa  here."  There  was  a 
little  wooden  seat  near  to  the  rock  upon 
which  Phineas  had  been  lying,  and  upon 
this  Lady  Laura  sat  down.  Phineas,  with 
his  eyes  turned  upon  the  lake,  was  consid- 
ering how  he  might  introduce  the  subject 
of  his  love  for  Violet  Effingham ;  but  he 
did  not  find  the  matter  very  easy.  He  had 
just  resolved  to  begin  by  saying  that  Violet 
would  certainly  never  accept  Lord  Chiltem, 
when  Lady  Laura  spoke  a  word  or  two 
which  stop]>ed  him  altogether.  *'  How  well 
I  remember,"  she  said,  **  the  day  when  you 
and  I  were  here  last  autumn  !  " 

'*  So  do  I.  You  told  me  then  that  you 
were  going  to  marry  Mr.  Kennedy.  Uow 
much  has  happened  since  then !  " 

*'  Much  indeed !  Enough  for  a  whole 
life-time.  And  yet  how  slow  the  time  hai 
gone ! " 

**I  do  not  think  it  has  been  slow  with 
me,"  said  Phineas. 

"No;  you  have  been  active.  You  have 
had  your  hands  full  of  work.  I  am  'begin- 
ning to  think  that  it  is  a  great  curse  to  have 
been  bom  a  woman." 
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**  And  yet  I  have  heard  you  say  that  a 
woman  may  do  as  much  as  a  man.^^ 

•*  That  was  before  I  had  learned  my  les- 
son properly.  I  know  better  than  that 
now.  Oh  dear !  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  all 
for  the  best  as  it  is,  but  I  have  a  kind  qf 


wish  that  I  might  be  allowed  to.  go  out  and 
milk  the  cows." 

**  And  may  you  not  milk  the  cows  if  you 
wish  it,  Lady  Laura  ?  " 

**By  no  means;. —  not  only  not  milk 
them,  but  hardly  look  at  them.  At  any 
rate,  I  must  not  talk  about  them.^  Phineas 
of  course  understood  that  she  was  complain- 
ing of  her  husband,  and  hardly  knew  how 
to  reply  to  her.  He  had  been  sharp  enough 
to  perceive  already  that  Mr.  Kennedy  was 
an  autocrat  in  his  own  house,  and  he  knew 
Lady  Laura  well  enough  to  be  sure  that 
such  masterdom  would  be  very  irksome  to 
her.  But  he  had  not  imagined  that  she 
would  complain  to  him.  **It  was  so  dif- 
ferent at  Saulsby,"  Lady  Laura  continued. 
•*  Everything  there  seemed  to  be  my  own." 

**  And  everything  here  is  your  own." 

**Yes,  —  accordmg  to  the  prayer-book. 
And  every  tiling  in  truth  is  my  own,  —  as 
all  the  damties  at  the  banquet  belonged  to 
Sancho  the  Governor." 

*•  You  mean,"  said  he,  —  and  then  he 
hesitated;  "you  mean  that  Mr.  Kennedy 
stands  over  you,  guarding  you  for  your  own 
welfare,  as  the  doctor  stood  over  Sancho 
and  guarded  him  ?  " 

There  was  a  pause  before  she  answered, 
—  a  long  pause,  during  which  he  was  look- 
ing away  over  the  lake,  and  thinking  how 
he  might  introduce  the  subject  of  his  love. 
But  long  as  was  the  pause,  he  had  not  be- 
gun when  Lady  Laura  was  again  speaking. 
•*  The  truth  is,  my  friend,"  sne  said,  **  that 
I  have  made  a  mistake.^^ 

*•  A  mistake?" 

**  Yes,  Phineas,  a  mistake.  I  have  blun- 
dered as  fools  blunder,  thinking  that  I  was 
clever  enouj^h  to  pick  mv  footsteps  aright 
without  askmg  counsel  from  any  one.  I 
have  blundered  and  stumbled  and  fallen, 
and  now  I  am  so  bruised  that  I  am  not  able 
to  stand  upon  my  feet."  The  word  that 
struck  him  most  in  all  this  was  his  own 
Christian  name.  She  had  never  called  him 
Phineas  before.  He  was  aware  that  the 
circle  of  his  acquaintance  had  fallen  into  a 
way  of  'miscamng  him  by  his  Christian 
name,  as  one  observes  to  be  done  now  and 
again  in  reference  to  some  special  young 
man.  Most  of  the  men  whom  he  called 
his  friends  called  him  Phineas.  Even  the 
Earl  had  done  so  more  than  once  on  occa- 
sions in  which  the  greatness  of  his  position 
had  dropped  for  a  moment  out  of  his  mind. 


Mrs.  Low  had  called  him  Phineas  niien  she 
regarded  him  as  her  husband^s  most  cher- 
ished pupil;  and  Mrs.  Bunce  had  called 
him  Mr.  Phineas.  He  had  alwayv  bees 
Phineas  to  everybody  at  KiUaloe.  But 
still  he  was  quite  sure  that  Lady  Laura  had 
never  so  called  him  before.  Nor  would 
she  have  done  so  now  in  her  husband's  pres- 
ence.    He  was  sure  of  that  also. 

**  You  mean  that  you  are  unhappy  ?  '*  he 
said,  still  looking  away  from  her  towards 
the  lake. 

**  Yes,  I  do  mean  that.  Though  I  do  not 
know  why  I  should  come  and  teU  you  so, 
—  except  that  I  am  still  blundering  and 
stumbling,  and  have  fallen  into  a  way  of 
hurting  myself  at  every  step." 

**  You  can  tell  no  one  who  is  more  anx- 
ious for  your  happiness,"  said  Phineas. 

**  That  is  a  very  pretty  speech,  biit  what 
would  you  do  for  my  happmess  ?  Indeed, 
what  is  it  possible  that  you  should  do  ?  I 
mean  it  as  no  rebuke  when  I  say  that  my 
happiness  or  unhappiness  is  a  matter  as  to 
which  you  will  soon  become  perfectly  indif** 
ferent." 

"  Why  should  you  say  so.  Lady  Laura  P" 

'*  Because  it  is  natural  that  it  should  be 
so.  You  and  Mr.  Kennedy  might  have 
been  friends.  Not  that  you  wiH  be,  be- 
cause you  are  unlike  each  other  in  all  your 
ways.     But  it  might  have  been  so." 

**  And  are  not  you  and  I  to  be  friends  F'* 
he  asked. 

**  No.  In  a  very  few  months  you  will 
not  think  of  telling  me  what  are  your  de-' 
sires  or  what  your  sorrows ;  —  and  as  for 
me,  it  will  be  out  of  the  question  that  I 
should  tell  mine  to  you.  How  can  you  be 
my  friend  ?  " 

**  If  you  were  not  quite  sure  of  my  friend- 
ship. Lady  Laura,  vou  would  not  speak  to 
me  as  you  are  speaking  now."  Still  he  did 
not  look  at  her,  but  lay  with  his  face  sup- 
ported on  his  hands,  and  his*  eyes  turned 
away  upon  the  lake.  But  she,  where  she 
was  sitting,  could  see  him,  and  was  aided 
by  her  sight  in  making  comparisons  in  her 
mind  between  the  two  men  who  had  been 
her  lovers,  —  between  him  whom  she  had 
taken  and  him  whom  she  had  left.  There 
was  something  in  the  hard,  dry,  unsympa* 
thising,  unchanging  virtues  of  her  husband 
which  almost  revolted  her.  He  had  not  a 
fault,  but  she  had  tried  him  at  every  point 
and  had  been  able  to  strike  no  spark  of  fire 
from  him.  Even  by  disobeying  she  could 
produce  no  heat,  —  only  an  access  of  firm- 
ness. How  would  it  have  been  with  her 
had  she  thrown  all  ideas  of  fortyine  to  tiie 
winds,  and  linked  her  lot  to  that  of  the 
young  Phoebus  who  was  lyinQ  at  her  feet? 
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If  she  had  ever  loved  any  one  she  had  loved 
him.  And  she  had  not  thrown  away  her 
love  for  money.  So  she  swore  to  herself 
'  over  and  over  again,  trying  to  console  her- 
self in  her  cold  unhappiness.  She  had  mar- 
ried a  rich  man  in  order  that  she  might  be 
able  to  do  something  in  the  world ;  —  and 
DOW  that  she  was  this  rich  man^s  wil'e  she 
found  that  she  could  do  nothing.  The  rich 
man  thought  it  to  be  quite  enough  for  her 
to  sit  at  home  and  look  after  his  welfare. 
In  the  meantime  young  Phoebus,  —  her 
Phoebus  as  he  had  been  once,  —  was  think- 
ing altogether  of  some  one  else. 

**  Phineas,"  she  said,  slowly,  *•  I  have  in 
you  such  perfect  confidence  that  I  will  tell 
you  the  truth ;  —  as  one  man  may  tell  it  to 
another.    I  wish  you  would  go  from  here." 

"What,  at  once?" 

*•  Not  to-day,  or  to-morrow.  Stay  here 
now  till  the  election;  but  do  not  return. 
He  will  ask  vou  to  come,  and  press  you 
liard,  and  will  be  hurt;^ — for,  strange  to 
say,  with  all  his  coldness,  he  really  likes 
you.  He  has  a  pleasure  in  seeing  you  here, 
but  he  must  not  have  that  pleasure  at  the 
expense  of  trouble  to  me." 

"And  why  is  it  a  trouble  to  you?  "he 
asked.  Men  are  such  fools ;  —  so  awkward, 
so  unready,  with  their  wits  ever  behind  the 
occasion  by  a  dozen  seconds  or  so !  As 
soon  as  the  words  were  uttered,  he  knew 
that  they  should  not  have  been  spoken. 

**  Because  I  am  a  fool,"  she  said.  **  Why 
else  ?    Is  not  that  enough  for  you  ?  " 

**  Laura,  —  "  he  said. 

**  No,  —  no ;  I  will  have  none  of  that.  I 
am  a  fool,  but  not  such  a  fool  as  to  suppose 
that  any  cure  is  to  be  found  there." 

"Only  say  what  I  can  do  for  you, though 
it  be  with  ray  entire  life,  and  I  will  do  it." 

**  You  can  do  nothing,  — except  to  keep 
away  from  me." 

**  Arc  you  earnest  in  telling  me  that?" 
Now  at  last  he  had  turned  himself  round 
and  was  looking  at  her,  and  as  he  looked  he 
saw  the  hat  of  a  man  appearing  up  the  path, 
and  immediately  afterwards  the  face.  It 
was  the  hat  and  face  of  the  laird  of  Lough- 
linter.  •*  Here  is  Mr.  Kennedy,"  said 
Phineas,  in  a  tone  of  voice  not  devoid  of 
dismay  and  trouble.    • 

•*  So  I  perceive,"  said  Lady  Laura.  But 
there  was  no  dismay  or  trouble  in  the  tone 
of  her  voice. 

In  the  countenance  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  as 
be  approached  closer,  there  was  not  much 
to  be  read,  —  only,  perhaps,  some  slight  ad- 
dition of  gloom,  or  rather,  perhaps,  of  that 
frigid  propriety  of  moral  demeanour  for 
which  he  had  always  been  conspicuous,  which 
had  grovm  upon  nim  at  his  marriage,  and 


which  had  been  greatly  increased  by  the 
double  action  of  being  made  a  Cabinet  Min- 
ister and  being  garrotted.  "  I  am  glad  that 
your  headache  is  better,"  he  said  to liis  wife, 
who  had  risen  from  her  seat  to  meet  him. 
Phineas  alsp  had  risen,  and  was  now  look- 
ing somewhat  sheepish  where  he  stood. 

•*  I  came  out  because  it  was  worse,"  she 
said.  "  It  irritated  me  so  that  I  could  not 
stand  the  house  any  longer." 

"  I  will  send  to  Callender  for  Dr.  Mac- 
nuthrie." 

**  Pray  do  nothing  of  the  kind,  Robert. 
I  do  not  want  Dr.  Macnuthrie  at  all." 

**  Where  there  is  illness,  medical  advice 
is  always  expedient." 

"  I  am  not  ill.   A  headache  is  not  illness." 

"I  had  thoujght  it  was,"  said  Mr.  Kenne- 
dy, very  drily,' 

"At  any  rate,  I. would  rather  not  have 
Doctor  Macnuthrie." 

"  I  am  sure  it  cannot  do  you  any  good  to 
climb  up  here  in  the  heat  of  the  sun.  Had 
you  been  here  long,  Finn  ?  " 

"  All  the  morning ;  — here,  or  hereabouts. 
I  clambered  up  from  the  lake  and  had  a 
book  in  my  pocket." 

"  And  you  happened  to  come*  across  him 
by  accident  ?  "  Mr.  Kennedy  asked.  There 
was  something  so  simple  m  the  question 
that  its  very  simplicity  proved  that  there 
was  no  suspicion. 

"  Yes ;  —  by  chance,"  said  Lady  Laura. 
"  But  every  one  at  Loughlinter  always  comes 
up  here.  If  any  one  ever  were  missing 
wnom  I  wanted  to  find,  this  is  where  I  should 
look^" 

"  I  am  going  on  towards  Linter  forest  to 
meet  Blane,"  said  Mr.  Kennedy.  Blane 
was  the  gamekeeper.  "  If  you  don^t  mind 
the  trouble,  Finn,  I  wish  you'd  take  Lady 
Laura  down  to  the  house.  Do  not  let  her 
stay  out  in  the  heat.  I  will  take  care  that 
somebody  goes  over  to  Callender  for  Dr. 
Macnuthrie."  Then  Mr.  Kennedy  went  on, 
and  Phineas  was  left  with  the  charge  of  tak- 
ing Lady  Laura  back  to  the  house.  When 
Mr.  Kennedy's  hat  had  first  appeared  com- 
ing up  the  walk,  Phineas  had  been  ready  to 
proclaim  himself  prepared  for  any  devotion 
m  the  service  of  Lady  Laura.  Indeed,  he 
had  be^n  to  reply  with  criminal  tenderness 
to  the  indiscreet  avowal  which  Lady  Laura 
had  made  to  him.  But  he  felt  now,  after 
what  had  just  occurred  in  the  husband's 
presence,  that  any  show  of  tenderness  — 
of  criminal  tenderness  —  was  impossible. 
The  absence  of  all  suspicion  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Kennedy  had  made  Phineas  feel  that 
he  was  bound  by  all  social  laws  to  fefrain 
from  such  tenderness.  Lady  Laura  began 
to  descend  the  p^th  before  him  without  a 
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word;  —  and  went  on,  and  on,  as  though 
she  would  have  reached  the  house  without 
speaking,  had  he  liot  addressed  her.  *  *•  Does 
your  head  still  pain  you  ?  "  he  asked. 

**  Of  course  it  does." 

**  I  suppose  he  is  right  in  saving  that  you 
should  not  be  out  in  the  heat.^^ 

**  I  do  not  know.  It  is  not  worth  while 
to  think  about  that.  He  sends  me  in,  and 
so  of  course  I  must  go.  And  he  tells  you 
to  take  me,  and  so  of  course  you  must  take 
me. 
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**  Would  you  wish  that  I  should  let  you 
go  alone  ?  " 

**  Yes,  I  would.  Only  he  will  be  sure  to 
find  it  out ;  and  you  must  not  tell  him  that 
you  left  me  at  my  request." 

*  *  Do  you  think  that  I  am  afraid  of  him  ?  " 
saidPhineas. 

*  *  Yes ;  —  I  think  you  are.  I  know  that  I 
am,  and  that  papa  b ;  and  that  his  mother 
hai^dly  dares  call  her  soul  her  own.  I  do 
not  know  why  you  should  escape." 

**  Mr.  Kennedy  is  nothing  to  me." 
'*  He  is  something  to  me,  and  so  I  sup- 
pose I  had  better  go  on.  And  now  I  shall 
have  that  horrid  man  from  the  little  town 
pawing  m0  and  covering  everything  with 
snuff,  and  bidding  me  take  Scotcn  physic,  — 
which  seems  to  mcrease  in  quantity  and 
nastiness  as  doses  in  England  decrease. 
And  he  will  stand  over  me  to  see  that  I 
take  it." 

*•  What;— the  doctor  from  Callender?" 
**No;  —  but  Mr.  Kennedy  will.  If  he 
advised  me  to  have  a  hole  in  my  glove 
mended,  he  would  ask  me  before  he  went  to 
bed  whether  it  was  done.  He  never  forgot 
anything  in  his  life,  and  was  never  unmind- 
ful of  anything.  That  I  think  will  do,  Mr. 
Finn.  You  have  brought  me  out  from  the 
trees,  and  that  may  be  taken  as  bringing  me 
home.  We  shall  hardly  get  scolded  fi*  we 
part  here.  Remember  what*  I  told  vou  up 
above.  And  remember  also  that  it  is  in 
your  power  to  do  nothing  else  for  me. 
Grood  bye."  So  he  turned  away  towards 
the  lake,  and  let  Lady  Laura  go  across  the 
wide  lawn  to  the  house  by  herself. 

He  had  failed  altogether  in  his  intention 
of  telling  his  friend  of  his  love  for  Violet, 
and  had  come  to  perceive  that  he  could  not 
for  the  present  carry  out  that  intention. 
After  what  had  passed  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble for  him  to  go  to  Lady  Laura  with  a 
passionate  tale  of  his  longing  for  Violet  Ef- 
nngham.  If  he  were  even  to  speak  to  her 
of  love  at  all,  it  must  be  quite  of  another 
love  than  that.  But  he  never  would  speak 
to  her  of  love ;  nor,  —  as  he  felt  quite  sure, 
would  she  allow  him  to  do  so.  But  what 
astounded  him  most,  as  he  thought  of  the  in- 


terview which  had  just  passed,  was  the  fact 
that  the  Lady  Laura  whom  he  had  known,-*- 
whom  he  had  thought  he  had  known, — 
should  have  become  so  subject  to  such  a 
man  as  Mr.  Kennedy,  a  man  whom  he  had 
despised  as  being  weak,  irresolute,  and 
without  a  purpose !  For  the  day  or  two 
that  he  remained  at  Loughlinter,  he  watched 
the  family  closely,  and  became  aware  that 
Lady  Laura  had  been  right  when  she  de- 
clared that  her  father  was  afraid  of  Mr. 
Kennedy. 

'*  I  shall  follow  you  almost  immediately,^ 
said  the  Earl  confidentially  to  Phineas, 
when  the  candidate  for  the  borough  took 
his  departure  from  Loughlinter.  "  I  donH 
like  to  be  there  just  when  the  election  is 
going  on,  but  1^11  be  at  Saulsby  to  receive 
you  the  day  afterwards." 

Phineas  took  his  leave  from  Mr.  Kennedy, 
with  a  warm  expression  of  friendship  on  the 
part  of  his  host,  and  from  Lady  Laura  with 
a  mere  touch  of  the  hand.  He  tried  to  say 
a  word ;  but  she  was  sullen,  or,  if  not,  she 
put  on  some  mood  like  to  suUenness,  and 
said  never  a  word  to  him. 

On  the  day  after  the  departure  of  Phineas 
Finn  for  Loughton  Lady  Laura  Kennedy 
still  had  a  headache.  She  had  complained 
of  a  headache  ever  since  she  had  been  at 
Loughlinter,  and  Dr.  Macnuthrie  had  been 
over  more  than  once.  **  I  wonder  what  it 
is  that  ails  you,"  said  her  husband,  standing 
over  her  in  her  own  sitting-room  up-stairs. 
It  was  a  pretty  room,  lookmg  away  to  the 
mountains,  with  just  a  glimpse  of  the  lake 
to  be  caught  from  the  window,  and  it  had 
been  prepared  for  her  with  all  the  skill  and 
taste  of  an  accomplished  upholsterer.  She 
had  selected  the  room  for  herself  soon  after 
her  engagement,  and  had  thanked  her  future 
husband  with  her  sweetest  smile  for  giving 
her  the  choice.  She  had  thanked  him  and 
told  him  that  she  always  meant  to  be  happy, 
—  so  happjr  in  that  room !  He  was  a  man 
not  much  given  to  romance,  but  he  thought 
of  this  promise  as  he  stood  over  her  and 
asked  after  her  health.  As  far  as  he  could 
see  she  had  never  been  even  comfortable 
since  she  had  been  at  Loughlinter.  A 
shadow  of  the  truth  came  across  his  mind. 
Perhaps  his  wife  was  bored.  If  so,  what 
was  to  be  the  future  of  his  life  and  of  hers? 
He  went  up  to  London  every  year,  and  to 
Parliament,  as  a  duty;  and  then,  during 
some  period  of  the  recess,  would  have  his 
house  full  of  guests,  —  as  another  duty. 
But  his  happiness  was  to  consist  in  such 
hours  as  these  which  seemed  to  infiict  upon 
his  wife  the  penalty  of  a  continual  headadie. 
A  shadow  of  the  truth  came  upon  him. 
What  if  his  wife  did  not  like  living  quietly 
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at  home  as  the  mistress  of  her  husband^s 
house  P  What  if  a  headache  was  always  to 
be  the  result  of  a  simple  performance  of  do- 
mestic duties  ? 

More  than  a  shadow  of  the  truth  had 
come  upon  Lady  Laura  herself.  The  dark 
cloud  created  by  the  entire  truth  was  upon 
her,  making  everything  black  and  wretcned 
around  her.  She  had  asked  herself  a  ques- 
tion or  two,  and  had  discovered  that  she 
had  no  love  for  her  husband,  that  the  kind 
of  life  which  he  intended  to  exact  from  her 
was  insupportable  to  her,  and  that  she  had 
blundered  and  fallen  in  her  entrance  upon 
life.  She  perceived  that  her  father  had  al- 
ready become  weary  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  and 
that,  lonely  and  sad  as  he  would  be  at 
Saulsby  by  himself,  it  was  his  intention  to 
repudiate  the  idea  of  making  a  home  at 
Loughlinter.  Yes ;  she  would  be  deserted 
by  every  one,  except  of  course  by  her  hus- 
band ;  and  then Then  she  would  throw 

herself  on  some  early  morning  into  the  lake, 
for  life  would  be  insupportable. 

**  I  wonder  what  it  is  that  ails  you,^^  said 
Mr.  Kennedy. 

**Nothing  serious.  One  can^t  always 
help  having  a  headache,  you  know.^ 

**I  donH  think  you  take  enough  exercise, 
Laura.  I  would  propose  that  you  should 
walk  four  miles  every  day  afler  breakfast. 
I  will  always  be  ready  to  accompany  you. 

I  have  spoken  to  Dr.  Macnuthrie ^" 

**I  hate  Dr.  Macnuthrie.^* 
**  Why  should  you  hate  Dr.  Macnuthrie, 
Laura  P  " 

**  How  can  I  tell  why  P  I  do.  That  is 
quite  reason  enough  why  you  should  not 
send  for  him  to  me. 

"You  are  unreasonable,  Laura.  One 
chooses  a  doctor  on  account  of  his  reputa- 
tion in  his  profession,  and  that  of  Dr.  Mac- 
nuthrie stands  high.^ 

"  I  do  not  want  any  doctor." 
**  But  if  you  are  ill,  my  dear  — 
"lam  not  ill." 
"  But  you  said  vou  had  a  headache.    You 
have  said  so  for  the  last  ten  days." 

"  Having  a  headache  is  not  being  ill.  I 
only  wish  yon  would  not  talk  of  it,  and  then 
perhaps  I  should  get  rid  of  it." 

"I  cannot  believe  that.  Headache  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  comes  from  the  stom- 
ach." Though  he  said  this,  —  saying  it  be- 
cause it  was  the  common-place,  common- 
sense  sort  of  thing  to  sav,  still  at  the  very 
moment  there  was  the  shadow  of  the  truth 
before  his  eyes.  YHiat  if  this  headache 
meant  simple  dislike  to  him,  and  to  his  modes 
of  life  P 

It  is  nothing  of  that  sort,"  said  Lady 
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Laura,  impatient  at  having  her  ailment  in- 
quired into  with  so  much  accuracy. 

"Then  what  is  itP  You  cannot  think 
that  I  can  be  happy  to  hear  you  complain- 
ing of  headache  evenr  day,  — making  it  an 
excuse  for  absolute  idleness." 

"What  is  it  that  you  want  me  to  do  P" 
she  said,  jumping  up  from  her  seat.  "  Set 
me  a  task,  and  if  I  don^t  go  mad  over  it,  Til 
get  through  it.  There  are  the  account  books. 
Give  them  to  me.  I  don^t  suppose  I  can 
see  the  figures,  but  Til  try  to  see  them." 

"  Laura,  this  is  unkind  of  you,  — and  un- 
grateful." 

"Of  course; — it  is  everjrthing  that  is 
bad.  What  a  pity  that  you  did  not  find  it 
out  last  year !  On  dear,  oh  dear !  what  am 
ItodoP" 

Then  she  threw  herself  down  upon  the  sofa, 
and  put  both  her  hands  up  to  her  temples. 

"  I  will  send  for  Dr.  Macnuthrie  at  once," 
said  Mr.  Kennedy,  walking  towards  the  door 
very  slowly,  and  speaking  as  slowly  as  he 
walked. 

"No; — do  no  such  thing,"  she  said, 
springing  to  her  feet  again  and  intercepting 
him  before  he  reachea  the  door.  "  If  he 
comes,  I  will  not  see  him.  I  give  you  my 
word  that  I  will  not  speak  to  him  if  he  comes. 
You  do  not  understand,"  she  said ;  "  you  do 
not  understand  at  all." 

"  What  is  it  that  I  ought  to  understand  P" 
he  asked. 

"That  a  woman  does  not  like  to  be 
bothered." 

He  made  no  reply  at  once,  but  stood  there 
twisting  the  handle  of  the  door,  and  collect- 
ing his  thoughts.  "Yes,"  said  he  at  last;  "I 
am  beginning  to  find  that  out ;  —  and  to  find 
out  also  what  it  is  that  bothers  a  woman,  as 
as  you  call  it.  I  can  see  now  what  it  is  that 
makes  your  head  ache.  It  is  not  the  stom- 
ach, xou  are  quite  right  there.  It  is  the 
prospect  of  a  quiet,  decent  life,  to  which 
would  be  attached  the  performance  of  cer- 
tain homely  duties.  Dr.  Macnuthrie  is  a 
learned  man,  but  I  doubt  whether  he  can  do 
anything  for  such  a  malady." 

"  You  are  quite  right,  Kobert ;  he  can  do 
nothing." 

"It  IS  a  malady  you  must  cure  for  your- 
self, Laura ;  —  and  which  is  to  be  cured  by 
perseverance.  If  you  can  bring  yourself  to 
try " 

"  But  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  try  at  all," 
she  said. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me,  Laura,  that 
you  will  make  no  effort  to  do  your  duty  as 
my  wife  P  " 

"  I  mean  to  tell  you  that  I  will  not  try  to 
cure  a  headache  by  doing  sums.    That  is 
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all  that  I  mean  to  say  at  this  moment.  If 
YOU  will  leave  me  for  a  while,  so  that  I  may 
lie  down,  perhaps  I  shall  be  able  to  come 
to  dinner/*  He  still  hesitated,*  standing 
with  the  door  in  his  hand.  **  But  if  you  go 
on  scolding  me,"  she  continued,  **  what  I 
shall  do  is  to  go  to  bed  directly  you  go 
away."  He  hesitated  for  a  moment  longer, 
and  then  leil  the  room  without  another  word. 


CHAPTER  XXXm. 
MB.   SIXDB^S  GRIEVANCE. 

Our  hero  was  elected  member  for  Lough- 
ton  without  any  trouble  to  him  or,  as  far  as 
he  could  see,  to  any  one  else.  He  made 
one  speech  from  a  small  raised  booth  that 
was  called  a  platform,  and  that  was  all  that 
he  was  called  upon  to  do.  Mr.  Grating  made 
a  speech  in  proposing  him,  and  Mr.  Shortribs 
another  in  seconding  him ;  and  these  were 
all  the  speeches  that  were  required.  The 
thing  seemed  to  be  so  ycrj'  easy  that  he 
was  afterwards  almost  offended  when  he 
was  told  that  the  bill  for  so  insignificant  a 
piece  of  work  came  to  £247  13s.  9d.  He 
nad  seen  no  occasion  for  spending  even  the 
odd  forty-seven  pounds.  JBut  then  he  was 
member  for  Loughton ;  and  as  he  passed 
the  evening  alone  at  the  inn,  having  dined 
in  company  with  Messrs.  Grating,  Short- 
ribs,  and  sundry  other  influential  electors, 
he  began  to  reflect  that,  after  all,  it  was 
not  so  very  great  a  thing  to  be  a  member 
of  Parliament.  It  almost  seemed  that  that 
which  had  come  to  him  so  easily  could  not 
be  of  much  value. 

On  the  following  day  he  went  to  the  cas- 
tle, and  was  there  when  the  Earl  arrived. 
They  two  were  alone  together,  and  the  Earl 
was  very  kind  to  him.  **  So  you  had  no 
opponent  after  all,"  said  the  great  man  of 
Loughton,  with  a  slight  smile. 

•*  Not  tie  ghost  of  another  candidate." 

**  I  did  not  think  there  would  be.  They 
have  tried  it  once  or  twice  and  have  always 
failed.  There  are  only  one  or  two  in  the 
place  who  like  to  go  one  way  just  because 
their  neighbors  go  the  other.  But,  in  truth, 
there  is  no  conservative  feeling  in  the 
place." 

Phineas,  although  he  was  at  the  present 
moment  the  member  for  Loughton  himself, 
could  not  but  enjoy  the  joke  of  this.  Could 
there  be  any  liberal  feeling  in  such  a  place, 
or,  indeed,  any  political  feeling  whatsoever? 
Would  not  Messrs.  Grating  and  Shortribs 
have  done  just  the  same  had  it  happened 
that  Lord  Brentford  had  been  a  Tory  i>eer  ? 
•*They  all  seemed  to  be  very  obliging," 
said  Phineas,  in  answer  to  the  Earl. 


**  Yes,  they  are.  There  isn^t  a  house  in 
the  town,  you  kn6w,  let  for  longer  than 
seven  years,  and  most  of  them  merely  from 
year  to  year.  And,  do  you  know,  I  naven^ 
a  farmer  on  the  property  with  a  lease,  — 
not  one ;  and  they  don^t  want  leases.  They 
know  they^re  safe.  But  I  do  like  the  peo- 
ple round  me  to  be  of  the  same  way  of 
thinking  as  myself  about  politics." 

On  we  second  day,  after  dinner, — the 
last  evening  of  Finn^s  visit  to  Saulsby,  — 
the  Earl  feu  suddenly  into  confidential  con- 
versation about  his  daughter  and  his  son, 
and  about  Violet  Effingham.  So  sudden, 
indeed,  and  so  confidential  was  the  conver- 
sation, that  Phineas  was  almost  silenced  for 
a  while.  A  word  or  two  had  been  said 
about  Loughlinter,  of  the  beauty  of  tlie 
place,  and  of  the  vastness  of  the  property. 
*'  I  am  almost  afraid,"  said  Lord  &entford, 
**  that  Laura  is  not  happy  there." 

**  I  hope  she  is,"  said  Phineas. 

'*  He  IS  so  hard  and  dry,  and  what  I  call 
exacting.  That  is  just  the  word  for  it. 
Now  Laura  has  never  been  used  to  that. 
With  me  she  always  had  her  own  way  in 
everything,  and  I  always  found  her  fit  to 
have  it.  I  do  not  understand  why  her  hus- 
band should  treat  her  differently." 

**  Perhaps  it  is  the  temper  of  the  man." 

**  Temper,  yes ;  but  what  a  bad  prospect 
is  that  for  her !  And  she,  too,  has  a  tem- 
per, and  80  he  will  find  if  he  tries  her  too 
far.  I  cannot  stand  Loughlinter.  I  told 
Laura  so  fairly.  It  is  one  of  those  houses 
in  which  a  man  cannot  call  his  hours  his 
own.  I  told  Laura  that  I  could  not  under- 
take to  remain  there  for  above  a  day  or 
two." 

**  It  is  very  sad,"  said  Phineas. 

**Yes,  indeed;  it  is  sad  for  her,  poor 
girl ;  and  very  sad  for  me  too.  I  have  no 
one  else  but  Laura,  —  literally  no  one ;  and 
now  I  am  divided  from  her !  It  seems  that 
she  has  been  taken  as  much  away  from  me 
as  though  her  husband  lived  in  China.  I 
have  lost  them  both  now ! " 

**  I  hope  not,  my  lord." 

•*I  say  I.  have.  As  to  Chiltem,  I  can 
perceive  that  he  becomes  more  and  more 
mdiffcrent  to  me  every  day.  He?  thinks  of 
me  only  as  a  man  in  his  way,  who  must  die 
some  day  and  may  die  soon." 

**  You  wrong  him.  Lord  Brentford." 

**  I  do  not  wrong  him  at  all.  Why  has 
he  answered  every  ofier  I  have  made  him 
with  so  much  insolence  as  to  make  it  im- 
possible for  me  to  put  myself  into  further 
communion  with  him  ?  " 

**  He  thinks  that  you  have  wronged  him.** 

**  Yes ;  —  because  I  have  been  unable  to 
shut  my  eyes  to  his  mode  of  living.    I  was 
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to  go  on  paying  his  debts,  and  taking  no 
other  notice  whatsoever  of  his  conduct!" 

**  I  do  not  think  he  is  in  debt  now."  ' 

**  Because  his  sister  the  other  day  spent 
every  shilling  of  her  fortune  in  paying  them. 
She  gave  hini  £40,000 !  Do  you  think  she 
would  have  married  Kennedy  but  for  that  ? 
I  don^t.  I  could  not  prevent  her.  I  had 
said  that  I  would  not  cripple  my  remaining 
years  of  life  by  raising  tne  money,  and  I 
could  not  go  back  from  my  word." 

*'  You  and  Chiltem  might  raise  the  money 
between  you." 

**It  would  do  no  good  now.  She  has 
married  Mr.  Kennedy,  and  the  money  is 
nothing  to  her  or  to  him.  Chiltem  might 
have  put  things  right  by  marrying  Miss 
Effingnam  if  he  pleased." 

**  1  think  he  did  his  best  there." 

**  No ;  —  he  did  his  worst.  He  asked  her 
to  be  his  wife  as  a  man  asks  for  a  railway- 
ticket  or  a  pair  of  gloves,  which  he  buys 
with  a  price;  and  because  she  would  not 
jump  into  his  mouth  he  gave  it  up.  I  don^t 
Delieve  he  even  x'eally  wanted  to  marry  her. 
I  suppose  he  has  some  disreputable  connec- 
tion to  prevent  it." 

**  Nothing  of  the  kind.  He  would  marry 
her  to-morroi^  if  he  could.  My  belief  is 
that  Miss  Effingham  is  sincere  m  refusing 
him." 

**  I  don^t  doubt  her  sincerity."  * 

**  And  that  she  will  never  change." 

**  Ah,  well;  I  don^t  agree  with  you,  and 
I  daresay  I  know  them  both  better  than  you 
do.  But  everything  goes  against  me.  I 
had  set  my  heart  upon  it,  and  therefore  of 
coarse  I  shall  be  disappointed.  What  is 
he  goin^  to  do  this  autumn  ?  " 

•*  He  IS  yachting  now." 

••  And  who  are  with  him  ?  " 

**I  think  the  boat  belongs  to  Captain 
Colepepper." 

••The  greatest  blackguard  in  all  Eng- 
land! A  man  who  shoots  pigeons  and 
rides  steeple-chases!  And  the  worst  of 
Chiltem  is  this,  that  even  if  he  didn^t  like 
the  man,  and  if  he  were  tired  of  this  sort 
of  life,  he  would  go  on  just  the  same  be- 
cause he  thinks  it  a  fine  thing  not  to  give 
way."  This  was  so  true  that  Phineas  did 
not  dare  to  contradict  the  statement,  and 
therefore  said  nothing.  ••  I  had  some  faint 
hope,"  continued  the  Earl,  *' while  Laura 
could  always  watch  him;  because,  in  his 
way,  he  was  fond  of  his  sister.  But  that  is 
all  over  now.  She  will  have  enough  to  do 
to  watch  herself! " 

Phineas  had  felt  that  the  Earl  had  put 
him  down  rather  sharply  when  he  had  said 
that  Violet  would  never  accept  Lord  Chil- 


tem, and  he  was  therefore  not  a  little  sur- 
prised when  Lord  Brentford  spoke  again 
of  Miss  Effingham  the  following  morning, 
holding  in  his  hand  a  letter  which  he  had 
just  received  from  her.  **They  are  to  be 
at  Loughlinter  on  the  tenth,"  he  said,  *•  and 
she  purposes  to  come  here  for  a  couple  of 
nights  on  her  way." 

•'  Lady  Baldock  and  all  ?  " 

••Wefl,  yes;  Lady  Baldock  and  all.  I 
am  not  very  fond  of  Lady  Baldock,  but  I 
will  put  up  with  her  for  a  couple  of  days  for 
the  sake  of  having  Violet.  She  is  more 
like  a  child  of  my  own  now  than  anybody 
else.  I  shall  not  see  her  all  the  autumn 
afterwards.     I  cannot  stand  Loughlinter." 

*'  It  will  be  better  when  the  house  is  full." 

*'  You  will  be  there,  I  suppose  ?  " 

**  Well,  no ;  I  think  not,"  said  Phineas. 

**  You  have  had  enough  of  it,  have  you  ?  " 
Phineas  made  no  reply  to  this,  but  smiled 
slightly.  *•  By  Jove,  1  don't  wonder  at  it," 
said  the  Earl.  Phineas,  who  would  have 
given  all  he  had  in  the  world  to  be  staying 
m  the  same  country  house  with  Violet 
Effingham,  could  not  explain  how  it  had 
come  to  pass  that  he  was  obliged  to  absent 
himself.  **I  suppose  you  were  asked?" 
said  the  Earl. 

•*  Oh,  yes,  I  was  asked.  Nothing  can  be 
kinder  than  they  are." 

••  Kennedy  told  me  that  you  were  com- 
ing as  a  matter  of  course." 

••I  explained  to  him  afler  that,"  said 
Phineas,  **that  I  should  not  return.  I 
shall  go  over  to  Ireland.  I  have  a  deal  of 
hard  reading  to  do,  and  I  can  get  through 
it  there  without  interruption." 

He  went  up  from  Saulsby  to  London  on 
that  day,  and  found  himself  quite  alone  in 
Mrs.  Bunce's  lodgings.  I  mean  not  only 
that  he  was  alone  at  his  lodgings,  but  he- 
was  alone  at  his  club,  and  alone  in  the 
streets.  July  was  not  quite  over,  and  yet 
all  the  birds  of  passage  had  migrated.  Mr. 
Mildmay,  by  his  short  session,  had  half 
ruined  the  London  tradesmen,  and  had 
changed  the  summer  mode  of  life  of  all 
those  who  account  themselves  to  be  any- 
body. Phineas,  as  he  sat  alone  in  his 
room,  felt  himself  to  be  nobody.  He  had 
told  the  Earl  that  he  was  going  to  Ireland, 
and  to  Ireland  he  must  go; — because  he 
had  nothing  else  to  do.  He  had  been  asked 
indeed  to  join  one  or  two  parties  in  their 
autumn  plans.  Mr.  Monk  bad  wanted  him 
to  go  to  the  Pyrenees,  and  Lord  Chiltem 
had  suggested  that  he  should  join  the  yacht ; 
—  but  neither  plan  suited  lum.  It  would 
have  suited  him  to  be  at  Loughlinter  with 
Violet  Effingham,  but  Loughlinter  was  a 
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barred  house  to  him.    His  old  fiiend.  Lady  .   "BAjnraai  o»th»  Pw>k.«  Oi»io», 

Laura,  had  told  him  not  to  come  thither,  „  j.              ^.^  _              **  August,  1S&-. 

explainins^,    with   sufficient  clearness,  her  ,,I  ^^^  rnw,                             

*^il^«o  r^«  ^^^i,.^:««  i„'«.  r«^«.  ♦u^  «™k^«  I  ™^^  say  I  thmk  you  have  treated  me 

reasons  for  excludmghmi  from  Uie  number  ^j    ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  brotherW  fMr- 

pf  her  husband's  guests      Aa  he  thought  of  ness  which  we  on  the  pubUc  press  expect  fitmi 

It  the  past  scenes  of  his  hfe  became  very  one  another.    However,  perhaps  we  S^  oome 

marvellous  to  him.     Twelve  months  since  to  an  understanding,  and  if  so,  thii^  may  yet 

he  would  have  given  all  the  world  for  a  go  smoothly.    Give  me  a  turn  and  I  am  not  at 

word  of  love  from  Lady  Laura,  and  hf^d  all  adverse  to  give  you  one.    Will  you  oome  to 

barely  dared  to  hope  that  such  a  word,  at  me  here,  or  sluill  I  call  upon  you? 

some  future  day,  might  possibly  be  spoken.  **  Yours  always,  Q.  £L*' 
Now  such  a  word  had  in  truth  been  spoken, 

and  it  had  come  to  be  simply  a  trouble  to  Phineas  was  not  only  surprised,^  but  dis- 

him.     She  had  owned   to    him,  —  for,  in  ^sted  also,  at  the  receipt  of  this  letter. 

truth,  such  had  been  the  meaning  of  her  He  could  not  imagine  what  was  the  deed 

warning  to  him, — that,   though   she  had  by  which  he  had  offended  Mr.  Slide.     He 

married  another  man,  she  had  loved  and  thought  over  all  the  circumstances  of  his 

did  love  him.     But  in  thinking  of  this  he  short  connection  with  the  People's  Banner, 

took  no  pride  in  it.     It  was  not  till  he  had  but  could  remember  nothing  which  might 

thought  of  it  long  that  he  began  to  ask  him-  have  created  offence.    But  his  disgust  was 

self  whether  he  might  not  be  justified  in  greater  than  his /surprise.    He  thought  that 

gathering  from  what  happened  some  hope  he  had  done  nothing  and  said  noudng  to 

that  Violet  also  might  learn  to  love  him.  justify  Quintus  Slide  in  calling  him  '*  dear 

He  had  thought  so  little  of  himself  as  to  Finn.''    He,  who  had  Lady  Laura's  secret 

have  been  afraid  at  first  to  press  his  suit  in  his  keeping,  he  who  hoped  to  be  the 

with  Lady  Laura.    Might  he  not  venture  possessor  of  Violet  Effingham's  affections, 

to  think  more  of  himself,  having  learned  — he  to  be  called  "dear  Finn"  by  sudi  a 

how  far  he  had  succeeded  ?  one  as  Quintus  Slide !    He  soon  made  up 

But  how  was  he  to  get  at  Violet  Effing-  his  mind  that  he  would  not  answer  the  note, 
ham  P  From  the  moment  at  which  he  had  but  would  go  at  once  to  the  People's  Ban- 
left  Saulsby  he  had  been  angry  with  him-  ner  office  at  the  hour  at  which  Quintus 
self  for  not  having  asked  Lord  Brentford  to  Sfide  was  always  there.  He  certainly 
allow  him  to  remain  there  till  after  the  would  not  write  to  ** dear  Slide;"  and,  un- 
Baldock  party  should  have  gone  on  to  til  he  had  heard  something  more  of  this 
Loughlinter.  The  Earl,  who  was  very  cause  of  offence,  he  would  not  make  an 
lonely  in  his  house,  would  have  consented  enemy  for  ever  by  calling  the  man  **  dear 
at  once.  Phineas,  indeed,  was  driven  to  Sir."  He  went  to  the  office  of  the  People's 
confess  to  himself  that  success  with  Violet  Banner,  and  found  Mr.  Slide  esconced  m  a 
would  at  once  have  put  an  end  to  all  his  little  glass  cupboard,  writing  an  article  for 
friendship  with  Lord  Brentford ;  —  as  also  the  next  day's  copy. 

to  all  his  friendship  with  Lord  Chiltem.  **  I  suppose  you're  very  busy,"  said  Phin- 
He  would,  in  such  case,  be  bound  in  hon-  eas,  inserting  himself  with  some  difficulty 
our  to  vacate  his  seat  and  give  back  Lough-  on  to  a  little  stool  in  the  comer  of  the  cup- 
ton  to  his  offended  patron.    But  he  would  board. 

have  given  up  much  more  than  his  seat  for  "  Not  so  particular  but  what  Pm  glad  to 

Violet  Efiingham !     At  present,  however,  see  you.     You  shoot,  don't  you  ? " 

he  had  no  means  of  getting  at  her  to  ask  **  Shoot !  "  said  Phineas.    It  could  not  be 

her  the  question.    He  could  hardly  go  to  possible  that  Mr.  Slide  was  intending,  after 

Loughlintcr  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  this  abrupt  fashion,  to  propose  a  duel  with 

Lady  Laura.  pistols. 

A  little  adventure  happened  to  him  in  "Grouse  and  pheasants,  and  them  sort 

London  which  somewhat  relieved  the  dul-  of  things  ? "  asked  Mr.  Slide, 

ness  of  the  da^s  of  the  first  week  in  August.  "  Oh,  ah;  I  understand.     Tes,  I  shoot 

He  remained  m  London  till  the  middle  of  sometimes." 

August,   half  resolving  to  rush  down  to  "Is  it  the  12th  or  20th  for  grouse  in 

Saulsby  when  Violet  Effingham  should  be  Scotland?" 

there,  —  endeavouring  to  find  some  excuse  "The    12th,"    said    Phineas.      "What 

for  such  a  proceeding,  but  racking  his  brains  makes  you  ask  that  just  now  P  " 

in  vain, — and  then  there  came  about  his  "I'm  doing  a  letter  about  it, — advising 

little  adventure.    The  adventure  was  com-  men  not  to  snoot  too  many  of  the  young 

menced  by  the  receipt  of  the  following  let-  birds,  and  showing  that  they'll  have  none 

ter :  —  next  year  if  they  do.    I  had  a  fellow  here 
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iust  now  who  knew  all  about  it,  and  he  put 
down  a  lot ;  but  I  forgot  to  make  hiih  tell 
me  the  day  of  be^nmg.  What^s  a  good 
place  to  date  from  r  "• 

Phineas  suggested  Callender  or  Stirling. 

**  StirUng^s  too  much  of  a  town,  isn't  it? 
Callender  sounds  better  for  game,  I  think." 

So  the  letter  which  was  to  save  the  young 
grouse  was  dated  from  Callender ;  and  Mr. 
Quintus  Slide,  having  written  the  word, 
threw  down  his  pen,  came  off  his  stool,  and 
rushed  at  once  at  his  subject. 

**  Well,  now,  Finn,"  he  said,  ••  don't  you 
know  that  you've  treated  me  badly  about 
Loughton  ?  " 


<  i  '  ri 


Treated  vou  badly  about  Loughton !  " 
Phineas,  as  he  repeated  the  words,  was 

Suite  in  the  dark  as  to  Mr.  Slide's  meaning. 
>id  Mr.  Slide  intend  to  convey  a  reproadi 
because  Phineas  had  not  personally  sent 
some  tidings  of  the  election  to  the  Eeople's 
Banner? 

**  Very  badly,"  said  Mr.  Slide,  with  his 
arms  iJumbo — **  very  badly  indeed !  Men 
on  the  press  together  do  expect  that  they're 
tQ  be  stuck  by,  and  not  thrown  over.  Damn 
it,  I  say ;  what's  the  good  of  brotherhood 
if  it  ain't  to  be  brotheAood  ?  " 

**  Upon  my  word,  I  don't  know  what  you 
mean,   said  Phineas. 

'*  Didn't  I  tell  you  that  I  had  Loughton 
in  my  heye  ?  "  said  Quintus. 

"Oh  — h!" 

**  It's  very  well  to  say  ho,  and  look  guilty, 
but  didn't  I  teU  you?" 

*'I  never  heard  such  nonsense  in  my 
life." 

"Nonsense?" 

**  How  on  earth  could  you  have  stood  for 
Loughton  ?  What  interest  would  you  have 
had  there  ?  You  could  not  even  have  found 
an  elector  to  propose  you." 

**  Now,  ril  tell  you  what  Pll  do,  Finn.  I 
think  you  have  thrown  me  over  most  shab- 


If  yon'll  agree  to  that,  we'll  have  a  special 
leader  to  say  how  well  Lord  What's-his- 
name  has  done  with  the  borough ;  and  we'll 
be  your  horgan  through  the  wholer  session." 
"  I  never  neard  such  nonsense  in  my  life. 
In  the  first  place,  Loughton  is  safe  to  be  in 


the  schedule  of  reduced  boroughs.  It  wiL 
be  thrown  into  the  county,  or  joined  with  a 
group." 

"  I'll  stand  the  chance  of  that.  Will  you 
agree?" 

"Agree!  No!  It's  the  most  absurd 
proposal  that  was  ever  made.  You  might 
as  well  ask  me  whether  I  would  a^ee  that 
you  should  go  to  heaven.  Go  to  heaven  if 
you  can,  I  should  say.  I  have  not  the 
slightest  objection.   But  it's  nothing  to  me." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Quintus  Slide.  "  Very 
well !  Now  we  understand  each  other,  and 
that's  all  that  I  desire.  I  think  that  I  can 
show  you  what  it  is  to  come  among  gentle- 
men of  the  press,  and  then  to  throw  them 
over.     Good  morning." 

Phineas,  quite  satisfied  at  the  result  of 
the  interview  as  regarded  himself,  and  by  no 
means  sorry  that  there  should  have  arisen  a 
cause  of  separation  between  Mr.  Quintus 
Slide  and  his  **  dear  Finn,"  shook  off  a  lit- 
tle dust  from  his  foot  as  he  lefr  the  office  of 
the  People's  Banner,  and  resolved  that  in 
future  he  %ould  attempt  to  make  no  con- 
nection in  that  direction.  As  he  returned 
home  he  told  himself  that  a  member  of  Par- 
liament should  be  altogether  independent 
of  the  press.  On  the  second  morning  afler 
his  meeting  with  his  late  friend,  he  saw  the 
result  of  his  independence.  There  was  a 
startling  article,  a  tremendous  article,  show- 
ing 'the  pressing  necessity  of  immediate 
reform,  and  proving  the  necessity  by  an  illus- 
tration of  the  boroughmongering  rotten- 
ness of  the  present  system.  When  such  a 
patron  as  Lord  Brentford,  —  himself  a  Cabi- 
net Minister  with  a  sinecure,  —  could  by  his 
mere  word  put  into  the  House  such  a  stick 
as  Phineas  Finn,  — a  man  who  had  strug- 
gled to  stand  on  his  legs  before  the  Speak- 
er, but  had  wanted  both  the  courage  and 
the  capacity,  nothing  further  could  surely 
be  wanted  to  prove  that  the  Reform  Bill  of 
1832  required  to  be  supplemented  by  some 
more  energetic  measure. 

Phineas  laughed  as  he  read  the  article, 
and  declared  to  himself  that  the  joke  was  a 
good  ioke.  But,  nevertheless,  he  suffered. 
Mr.  Quintus  Slide,  when  he  was  really  anx- 
ious to  use  his  thong  earnestly,  could  gen- 
erally raise  a  wale. 


Ths  "emment  citiaens**  of  Berlin  gave  a 
dinner  on  Thursday  week  to  the  German  Cua- 
toms'  Parliament  and  Count  von  Bismarck,  to 
■how  their  appreciation  of  commercial  unity. 
The  dinner  was  a  good  one,  and  ooet  1,000/., 
the  isbacribas  were  140  in  number,  and  of  them 


no  less  than  90  were  Jews,  a  curious  incidental 
proof  of  the  fkot  we  have  so  often  pointed  out, 
that  Jews  are  coming  to  the  fbrefront  of  Qermaa 
politioal  society.  Nearly  a  third  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Pnunan  Paiilanient  are,  we  believe. 
J^wi.  Spectator,  ao  May. 
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THE   LIFE   OF  A  LEAF.— THE  WORLD— DEATH. 


From  an  article  in  **  Gdod  Words  "  in  memory  of 
an  anonymoua  oonUibutor,  the  following  poems  are 
copied. 

THE  LIFE  OF  A  LEAF. 
I.  THB  BUD, 

Close  within  a  downy  cover 

Here  at  rest  I  lie. 
Half  awake  and  half  in  slomber 

While  the  storms  go  by. 

Sometimes  vagae  impadent  striyingB 

SUr  my  lifb  within; 
Hopes  of  being  something  worthy. 

Longing  to  begin. 

Then  again  a  soft  contentment 

Broodeth  o*er  my  state; 
When  the  time  comes  I  am  ready; 

Until  then  I  wait 


Is  this  then  life  7    'Tis  glorions,  so  ikir ! 
.  The  soft  sweet  breexespUyingroondoarneBty 
The  sununer  fragrance  growing  eyerywhere. 
The  happy  binls  low  cooing  m  th^  nest 

What  meant  the  fear  with  which  we  put  on  lifb? 

It  is  all  good,  and  hope  comes  after  joy ; 
Come  anything  in  this  delightsome  strife. 

Storms  cannot  daunt  us,  sunshine  cannot  doy. 

m.  SUMMKB  LBAP. 

Kiss  me,  kiss  me,  kingly  sun. 
Till  I  glow  with  crimson  light. 

Till  along  my  veins  shall  run 
Liquid  lustre  glistening  bright 

Let  thy  touch  so  piercing  sweet 
Hold  me  close  and  thrill  me  thioughy 

nil  I  fkint  with  languid  heat, 
TiU  for  rest  fh>m  thee  I  sue; 

Hear  me  not,  O  king  of  light ! 

Let  me  die  within  thy  sight 

lY.   AUTUMN  LBAT. 

I  wonder  what  has  vanished  firom  the  world; 

It  was  so  bright  a  little  while  ago. 
And  now  we  leaves  upon  the  branches  curled 

Hang  wearily,  just  swaying  to  and  firo. 

The  sun  shines  on,  the  cruel  biting  sun; 

He  will  not  veil  one  smile  to  Mse  our  pain : 
What  matter  that,  so  his  great  course  is  run  7 

The  subjects  suffer,  but  the  king  must  reign. 

We  are  too  weary  even  to  complain. 

y.  FALLEX. 

The  desperate  clutch  at  the  hist  weak  hdd 
Grows  looser  and  looser  and  looser; 

The  dizzying  leap  into  depths  untold 
Comes  doBor  and  okma  and  donr. 


Quivering,  shiiraringy 

Drawn  from  below^ 
Where  shall  we  vanish  to  ? 

How  shall  we  go  7 

Leaving  the  upper  air. 
Heaviness  everywhere. 
Fallen  on  dull  despair. 
Here  we  lie  low. 

TL  ABUEP. 

Let  me  deep,  it  is  so  sweet  to  dumber,  — 
All  of  sweetness  that  remaineth  still ; 

Swift  the  drenching  rains  and  fh)ets  of  winter 
Bid  the  earth  of  worn-out  things  of  ilL 

It  may  be  some  good  there  was  within  db 
May  survive  Uiis  disdpline  of  pain; 

May  not  die,  but  change  its  outward  snbBtaaoe, 
May  revive  in  other  leaves  again. 


THE  WORLD  — DEATH. 


This  world  is  all  too  sad  fbr  tean; 

I  would  not  weep,  not  I, 
But  smile  along  my  life's  diort  road. 

Until  I  smiling  die. 

The  little  flowers  breathe  sweetness  oat 

Through  all  the  dewy  night; 
Should  I  more  churlish  be  than  th^. 

And  'plain  for  constant  light  7 

Not  so,  not  so;  no  load  of  woe 
Need  bring  despairing  firown; 

For  while  we  bear  it,  we  can  bear  — 
Past  that,  we  lay  it  down 

n. 

Wait  for  a  moment.  Death,  I  pray  you  wait; 

I  have  been  waiting  years,  O  friend,  for  you. 
Now  that  your  hand  holds  mine  in  firmest  grasp. 

Let  me  look  back,  ay,  ev'n  fW>m  heaven,  to 
view 

All  the  dear  earth,  and  make  my  last  adieo. 

Mountains  and  purple  mists  and  valleys  green. 

Rivers  and  mooning  seas  and  lakes  adeep, 
LitUe  white  houses  where  the  people  live. 
One  little  house  where  mourners  watching 

keep — 
No,  I  am  still,  good  Death — souls  cannot 
weep. 

Tet  it  is  fdr,  the  earth,  so  fkir,  so  good ! 

Suffer  me,  0  ye  fHends  who  dwell  therein. 
While  I  implore  you  not  to  spurn  the  earth. 

Surely  to  dight  God's  work  is  bitter  sin; 

Surdy  God  does  not  end  where  men  begin. 

Must  it  be  so  then.  Death  —  my  tale  half  told? 

Must  I  then  leave  my  message  incomplete? 
All  that  I  would  have  said  will  some  one  say,  — 

Some  one  with  win^s  where  I  had  weary  flwt? 

Lst  it  be  so^-one  day  we  all  shall  meet 
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O  FY  HEN  GYMRAEG!* 

No,  there  is  nothing  I  want,  dear. 
You  may  put  the  candle  by; 
There  is  light  enough  to  die  by. 
And  the  dawning  draweth  nighu 
Only  the  want  remaineth, 
Gnawing  my  heart  away  — 
Oh,  for  a  word  of  my  mother's  tongue. 
And  a  prayer  she  used  to  pray  ! 
0  fy  hen  Gymraeg ! 

I  wish  I  had  taught  you  to  speak  it 

While  the  light  was  on  my  brain; 

It  has  vanished  now,  with  the  thousand 

things 
That  will  never  come  back  again. 
Only  a  vision  of  waters. 
Rising  towards  the  flow, 
Cometh  instead  of  the  countless  hills— 
The  hills  that  I  used  to  know. 
0  fy  hen  Gymraeg ! 

The  people  are  firozen  hard  here— 
Not  you,  my  darling,  not  you  !  — 
And  the  air  is  thick  with  its  yellow  fog. 
And  the  streets  have  slime  for  dew. 
There  is  never  a  line  of  beauty 
In  all  the  weary  rows. 
And  the  saddest  thing  of  all  is  this. 
That  the  bareness  no  one  knows; 
They  are  quite  contented,  and  think  it  fine. 
0  fy  hen  Gymraeg ! 

Hush  thee  a  moment,  dearest, 
I  have  a  vision  just  now — 
The  very  place  where  we  used  to  play 
On  the  edge  of  the  mountain's  brow; 
And  the  time,  one  sunny  morning 
When  a  preacher  came  by  that  way. 
And  talked  to  us  with  the  gentle  words 
That  hallowed  and  blessed  our  play. 
0  ty  hen  Gymraeg  ! 

We  gathered  us  round  about  him. 
And  we  told  him  our  childish  dreams. 
And  I  saw  the  light  in  his  deep-set  eyes 
Come  flashing  in  tender  gleams; 
And  we  said,  "  Are  our  visions  folly  7 
Should  we  banish  them  and  forget  T  ** 
And  he  answered  —  how  well  I  can  see  him 

now. 
With  the  shade  of  the  mountain  across  his 

brow  !  — 
**  There  is  never  a  longing  the  heart  can 

know 
But  a  blearing  shall  fill  it  yet" 

Gk>rphwys& !    O  Gorphwysfk  ! 
Ch)goniant!  t     Amen. 

•  "  Oh  (fbr  a  word  of)  mine  own  old  Welch ! "  ~~ 
the  proverbial  longing  of  the  Welch  in  London. 

t  Oorphwytfd —The  name  of  his  home,  oonunon 
tn  Wales,  meaning  a  resting-place.  Ooffoniant  — 
Glory.  The  old  rallying  shout  at  the  open-air  preach- 
Injn,  naid  to  have  flmt  saggested  to  Handel  the  idea 
ofnis  HalleliOah  ehonu. 


DEEP-SEA  SOUNDINGS. 

Mariner,  what  of  the  deep  7 

This  of  the  deep : 
Twilight  is  there,  and  solemn,  changeless  calnL 
Beauty  is  there,  and  tender  healing  balm  — 
Balm  with  no  root  in  earth,  or  air,  or  sea; 
Poised  by  the  finger  of  God,  it  floateth  fh«. 
And,  as  it  treadeth  the  waves,  the  sound  doth 

rise. 
Hither  shall  come  no  Airther  sacrifice; 
Never  again  the  anguished  clutch  at  life. 
Never  again  great  Love  and  Death  in  strife; 
He  who  hath  suffered  all  need  fear  no  more. 
Quiet  his  portion  now,  for  evermore. 

Mariner,  what  of  the  deep? 

This  of  the  deep : 
Solitude  dwells  not  there,  though  silence  reign; 
Mighty  the  brotherhood  of  loss  and  pain; 
There  is  communion  past  the  need  of  speech. 
There  is  a  love  no  words  of  love  can  reach; 
Heavy  the  waves  that  superincumbent  press. 
But  as  we  labour  here  with  constant  stress. 
Hand  doth  hold  out  to  hand  not  help  alone. 
But  the  deep  bliss  of  being  fully  known. 
There  are  no  kindred  like  the  kin  of  sorrow. 
There  is  no  hope  like  theirs  who  fear  no  morrow. 

Mariner,  what  of  the  deep  7 

This  of  the  deep : 
Though  we  have  travelled  past  the  line  of  day, 
GI017  of  niffht  doth  light  us  on  our  way. 
Radiance  that  comes  we  know  not  how  nor 

whence. 
Rainbows  without  the  rain,  past  duller  sense. 
Music  of  hidden  reefs  and  waves  long  past. 
Thunderous  organ  tones  from  &]>-off  blast. 
Harmony,  viotrix,  throned  in  state  sublime. 
Couched  on  the  wrecks  be-gemmed  with  pearlB 

of  time; 
Never  a  wreck  but  brings  some  beauty  here; 
Down  where  the  waves  are  stilled  the  sea  shines 

clear; 
Deeper  than  life  the  plan  of  life  doth  lie. 
He  who  knows  all  fears  nought    Great  death 

shall  die. 


From  The  Boston  Transcript. 
SPRING  VIOLETS. 

LiFTiHO  the  leaves  beside  a  brooklet's  bed, 

I  caught  a  glimpse  of  violets  looking  through. 

Lo,  all  the  ground  beneath  was  stained  with 
blue. 
Soft  as  the  asure  bending  overhead : 
There  lay  they  dj^^aming  close  beneath  my  tread. 

So  deeply  hid  that  scarce  the  beaded  dew 

That  damped  the  hillsides  of  their  covert  knew ; 
Only  the  weedy  brook  their  pulses  fed. 
I  had  not  thought  a  single  bud  did  g^w 

In  all  the  verdure  of  that  grassy  field. 
While  they  were  thick  as  stars  in  winter  skies; 

But  careless  feet  like  mine  will  never  know 
Where  beauty  loves  to  hide,  all  unrevealed 

Save  to  the  closer  search  of  loving  eyes. 

▲.  a.  w. 


efiAGE   OWEN'S   ENGAGEMENT. 


PAST  I. 
CQAFTEB   I. 

J\KM  8,  184-.  —  So  here  I  am,  fairly 
launched  on  the  Toya^  to  fame,  fortune,  and 
happiness.  It  certainly  looks  like  it,  con- 
sidering what  means  ^d  appliances  I  have 
for  the  journey.  A  table  ana  two  chairs,  so 
that  I  shall  not  have  to  take  my  breakfast 
on  the  floor,  and  that  is  an  advantage  at  all 
events ;  a  bed  ^  at  least  such  a  thing  as  they 
call  a  bed  in  the  Fatherland:  a  chest  of 
drawers,  some  of  which  will  really  half  epen 
if  you  pull  hard  enough,  and  will  very  near- 
ly shut  again ;  a  portmanteau,  contaming  a 
reasonable  quantity  of  clothes;  a  pipe;  a 
box  of  cigars;  an  easel;  and  twenty-five 
pounds  a-quarter  of  lawful  English  money. 
And  yet  1  am  better  off  than  lever  was  m 
my  life  "before ;  and,  above  all,  Grace  loves 
me.  Should  I  not  be  the  most  selfish,  the 
most  contemptible  of  men,  if  I  do  not  work 
hard  with  her  happiness  in  view  ?  Tes ;  to- 
morrow I  will  begin  to  work  with  the  ener- 
gy of  a  Hercules .  Meanwhile  I  will  descend 
m)m  my  attic  and  go  and  smoke  a  cigar  on 
the  Terrace. 

J%mt  6. — ^Two  days  in  my  new  quarters. 
Tibald  received  me  well  and  kindly,  and 
seemed  pleased  to  welcome  an  Englishman 
to  his  atelier.  I  like  the  man  so  far — there 
is  largeness  about  him,  and  good-heartedness 
too,  Uiough  his  manner  is  dry  and  rough 
enough.  As  to  his  advice,  wny,  of  course 
it  is  obviously  sound ;  but  then  I  am  no 
German,  ana  can^t  work  eighteen  hours 
a-day.  Besides,  he  wants  me  to  set  to  work 
as  if  every  year  had  thirty-six  months,  as  if 
it  were  Art  that  is  short  and  life  that  is  long ; 
and  I  have  to  crowd  so  much  into  two  years. 
I  see  I  must  guide  myself  a  little  and  be 
more  than  a  little  hard-mouthed,  else  I  shall 
never  get  beyond  a  foot-pace,  and  that  cer- 
tainly would  not  suit  me;  nor,  I  think, 
Grace  either. 

June  15. — Ought  I  not  to  be  completely 
happy  P  The  accepted  lover  of  Grace  Owen, 
freed  from  the  old  days  of  want,  enga&ed  in 
that  pursuit  I  choose,  and  would  ^wa3rs 
choose,  above  all  others,  under  the  direc- 
(ioiu  of  its  greatest  living  master,  and  sur^ 


rounded  by  its  greatest  existing  works, 
oueht  I  not  to  revel  in  joy  ?  Bu,  how  can 
I  altoffether  help  fearing  P  Two  whole  years 
from  her,  and  no  means  of  hearing  fit>m  her 
meanwhile  or  of  letting  her  hear  from  me. 
I  trust  her,  God  knows;  but  still,  what 
might  not  happen  in  two  whole  years  P  Oh, 
Grace,  forgive  me  if  my  joy  in  your  love  is 
sometimes  almost  too  great  for  me  to  bear. 

Jun^  27. — The  voyage  goes  well  on  the 
whole,  though  of  course  diversified  by  many 
clouds  and  shadows  of  discouragement. 
Tibald  and  I  are  friendly,  but  I  c&n^t  help 
fancying  that  he  somehow  looks  rather  down 
on  my  quickness  and  facility,  and  is  always 
telling  me  what  ru>i  to  do.  Besides,  I  have 
found  out  a  great  weakness  in  the  master. 
He  dogmatises,  and  either  won^t  or  can^ 
argue.  If  I  had  twenty  yean  before  me, 
instead  of  not  quite  two,  well  and  good; 
but  to  wait  twenty  years  for  Grace  ! 

June  29.  —  So  I  have  really  seen  it  at  last, 
the  great  Sistine  Madonna,  in  the  flesh. 
Is  not  that  something  to  rejoice  over !  But 
yet — Bah !  I  never  pretended  to  enthusiasm 
when  I  did  not  feel  it.  Feel  it  to-day  I  cer- 
tainly did  not.  There  was,  however,  that 
*  La  Notte  *  of  Correggio.  I  would  have 
given  — well,  I  would  give  up  any^ing  bat 
Grrace  to  have  painted  Uiat ;  but  I  was  cer- 
tainly disappointed  with  the  San  Sisto .  Not- 
ertheless  I  must  copy  it,  I  suppose.  Am  I 
not  an  artist  and  at  DrcNBden  r 

July  4. — I  have  thought  a  great  deal 
about  Grace  to-day.  Is  there  anything  in 
sympathy,  I  wonder,  and  dare  I  think  she 
mis  been  thinking  of  me  also  P  Yes,  I  dare. 
I  trust  her  with  my  whole  soul,  and  I  would 
trust  her  to  wait  a  hundred  years,  if  need 
were.  What  have  I  not  won  in  winning 
her!  Beauty,  goodness,  and  all  the  love 
of  a  good  and  bright  and  beautiful  girl. 
When  I  think  of  l^r  I  needs  must  think 
well  of  myself,  otherwise  I  should  pay  her 
an  ill  compliment.  But  yet  I  cannot  help 
feelinff  that  I  do  not  deserve  her.  What 
am  I  Uiat  I  should  have  obtained  her  love  P 

But  at  least  I  can  try  not  to  be  unworthy 
of  mj  great  happiness.  I  will  be  as  true  to 
her  m  thought  and  deed  as  she,  I  know, 
will  be  to  me.    I  will  become  great  for  her 
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sake.  I  have  always  loyed  Art,  but  hitherto 
without  ambition.  Now  I  have  ambition, 
and  of  the  highest  kind  — ambition  for  her 
sake,  and  for  Art^s  sake  through  hers. 

•/tsiy  5. — The  maestro  was  in  a  good 
humour  to-day.  He  actually  paid  me  a 
Gompliment.  X  appreciated  it,  for  he  sel- 
dom compliments.  But  what  did  he  mean 
by  that  shrug  of  the  shoulders  P  Bah  ! 
WluLt  do  I  care  for  his  compliments,  or  his 
shx-ugs  either?  I  know  myself  pretty  well 
by  tms  time,  I  suppose. 

•/ti/y  7. — I  wonder  what  she  is  doing  at 
ibis  moment.  How  shall  I  iancy  her? — 
anions;  her  flowers  perhaps ;  or,  perhaps  — 
but  what  does  it  matter  P  Any  way  sne  is 
heautiful ;  any  way  she  is  doing  that  which 
best  becomes  her. 

^.  ••  Each  your  doing 

j^^oiviis  what  you  are  doing  in  the  present  deed, 
Toit  all  your  acta  are  queens." 

^^y  9.-^1  could  scarcely  attend  to  the 

ttiuic  this  evening ;  but  I  suppose  it  was 

j|^»  as  it  filled  my  mind  with  thoughts  of 

w»ce.    If  I  could  but  write  to  her  and  tell 

f^  bow  she  is  ever  in  my  mind,  how  her 

"^^g^  is  always    before  me  in  work,  in 

^I^Qaement,  even  in  sleep  itself  !    And  yet 

y  World  will  say  that  I  marry  for  money. 

^^,  let  it  say  so.    We  shall  be  able  to 

'*°gh  at  the  world.     I  wonder,  though, 

^''^t  her  father  really  thinks  about  it.    As 

*  n^Tchant  and  one  who  has  always  looked 

T'bU^  afler  the  main  chance,  I  should  have 

■i^cied  that  he  would  have  doubted  me, 

^^t^  it  not  for  his  thinking  me  not  unworthy 

'   fo  l>e  the  husband  of  his  only  child.    That 

^  vtrange ;  there  I  wonder  with  the  world. 

Yet  why  should  not  a  merchant  be  unworldly 

•naoiig  his  own  household,  and  as  clear- 

siglat^  in  matters  of  the  heart  as  in  those 

01^  the  market  P    Surely  these  qualities  are 

not  the  monopolies  of  artists ;  certainly  not 

of  the  artists  whom  I  know. 

Any  way,  she  knows  that  I  love  her ;  she 
•fc  Wat  will  never  doubt  me,  for  she  never 
''^  have  cause. 

yWy  9. —  I  am  getting  on  with  the  San 

Sisto.    But  I  do  not  fed  it,  and  dislike  my 

J^k.    After  all,  I  only  try^at  it,  I  believe, 

"^use  it  is  the  fashion.    The  maestro  him- 

*^  Called  it  stupid  of  me,  and  said  I  had 

"^^  stick  to  form,  and  so  on  —  and  so  I 

^-     But,  meanwhile,  I  have  an  idea  —  I 

^  do  something  of  my  own  —  I  will  paint 

*  Picture.    Meanwhile,  I  will  smoke  a  cigar 

^  the  Terrace. 

•nc^y  12. — Dear  Grace!  I  wonder  after 
*^  whether  you  think  of  me  as  much  as  I  of 
yo^.  I  would  trv  and  paint  jrour  portrait 
if  I  dared,  but  I  am  not  qute  conceited 


enough  for  that.  But  I  can  paint  it  in  my 
mind.  What  an  age  it  seems  since  I  said 
^ood-bve  to  you  in  London,  since  I  held  that 
little  white  hand,  and  looked  into  those  pure 
grev  eves  I  Ah !  you  need  not  be  afraid ; 
I  snail  never  see  any  eyes  like  yours,  nor 
hear  an^  voice  half  so  sweet.  No,  my  own 
Grrace,  if  work  must  win  you,  here  goes ! 

July  90. —  I  really  think  that  the  maestro 
is  beginning  to  be  pleased  with  me.  He 
certainly  seemed  to  be  doubtful  about  me  at 
one  time.  Emil  says  (what  a  chattering  an- 
imal it  is !)  that  he  never  does  like  men  who 
are  above  their  alphabet.  Well,  I  as^ree 
with  him,  and  I  candidly  think  he  was  right 
in  my  case.  However,  I  have  done  my  share 
of  work  this  week ;  certainlv  more  than  any 
of  these  slow  Germans.  So  I  will  reward 
myself  with  a  cigar  or  two  on  the  Terrace. 

Augtut  2. — A  letter  at  the  Post  Office  for 
Herr  Edward  Maurice!  —  a  wonder!  and 
from  her  father. 

So  J  I  am  in  my  own  room  again.  I  will 
read  it  before  the  picture  that  I  am  painting 
for  her  sake. 

••  —  Strkbt,  Lovdov, 
July  2»«  18i-. 

"Mt  dear  Edward, — I  was  veiy  glad 
to  learn  from  your  letter  that  you  are  settled 
down  and  at  work.  I  was  at  Dresden  my* 
self  a  great  many  years  ago ;  in  fact,  it 
formed  part  of  the  tour  I  took  with  my  poor 
wife :  and  I  remember  the  place  well. 

*'  I  trust  you  found  no  difficulty  in  duly 
receiving  the  money.  You  will  apply  for 
all  future  remittances  to  Messrs.  Rinck,  the 
bankers,  in  the Gasse. 

**  Grace  is  very  well. 

**  I  hope  that  you  will  keep  to  work,  and 
return  home  a  great  painter.  Meanwhile, 
believe  me,  my  dear  liklward,  yours  most 
sincerely,  Richard  Owen." 

The  devil !    Is  that  all  P 

One  thing,  however,  is  clear  —  he  does  not 
intend  me  to  continue  the  correspondence. 

August  11. —  My  picture  is  getting  on. 
I  never  painted  so  well  in  England.  The 
place  seems  congenial  to  me.  Ah,  Grace  t 
we  may  not  have  to  wait  so  very  long  afler  all. 

Aumut  20. —  It  was  this  day  two  years 
ago  that  I  first  saw  her.  How  well  I  re- 
member being  introduced  by  Lawson,  and 
how  absurdly  and  unreasonably  jealous  I 
became  of  the  poor  fellow  afterwards.  By 
the  way,  I  ought  to  write  to  him.  Well,  1 
have  nothing  else  to  do  just  now,  so  — 
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I  was  dead ;  but  far  from  it.  I  am  as  alive 
as  possible.  It  is  you  who  are  dead,  you  in 
the  Eternal  City !  Dresden  is  pleasant  in 
its  way,  though  dull ;  not  that  I  care  about 
either  quality,  who  am  here  to  work  and  not 
to  play.  I  have  to  live  stingily  also ;  but 
then  the  little  I  have  now  is  wealth  to  the 
nothing  I  had  in  London.  After  all,  my 
dear  fellow,  though  I  grumbled  at  the  time, 
old  Owen  was  right ;  and  not  only  right,  but 
kind  into  the  bargain.  Grod  knows  I  long 
for  the  time  when  I  shall  be  what  you  CjaU 
lost  for  ever ;  but  it  will  certainly  be  best 
for  all  parties  for  me  not  to  enter  a  rich 
family  cjuite  a  beggar.  You  and  I  are  too 
great  friends  for  me  not  to  tell  you  all.  I 
wish  you  had  been  in  town  when  matter^ 
were  arranged,  for  I  detest  letter-writing, 
even  to  you  —  perhaps  to  you  more  than  to 
any  one,  for  you  never  answer.  Well,  then, 
I  am  to  marry  Grace  Owen  in  two  years' 
time.  What  am  I  to  do  meanwhile?  yon 
ask.  This  is  the  very  mystery  of  my  being 
in  Dresden.  You  must  have  stared  at  the 
date  of  my  letter,  but  this  is  why.  It  is  ex- 
plained in  two  words.  I  am  to  study  here 
under  Tibald  himself,  at  the  expense  of 
Grace's  father.  No  making  me  enter  his 
counting-house ;  no  making  me  give  up  Art ; 
but  teUmg  me  to  make  the  best  of  the  gifls 
God  gave  me ;  and,  when  I  have  done  so, 
to  take  his  daughter's  hand  freely,  rich  or 
poor.    Ought  I  not  to  work  after  that  ? 

"  How  goes  luck  with  you  in  Rome,  and 
how  with  Harris,  and  Vere,  and  Roche? 
Tell  me  soon.  I  have  a  good  set  here ;  but 
even  now  I  sometimes  think  with  a  sigh  of 
the  beer  and  negrohead  of  Newn^an  Street. 

"You  return  soon  to  England,  do  you 

not  ?    I  suppose  you  will  be  calling  in 

Street.  Please  send  me  news  of  Grace,  for 
I  have  promised  not  to  write  to  her.  I  shall 
envy  you.  Do  you  know  I  was  jealous  of 
you  once  ? 

**  I  have  begim  to  paint  a  picture  —  sub- 
ject, the  death  of  Moreau,  which,  you  pos- 
sibly don't  know,  is  locally  historical,  so  I 
can  do  the  topography  business  from  nature. 
There  is  a  charming  point  here  on  the  road 
to  Pillnitz,  whence  I  have  directed  the  smoke 
of  five  hundred  cigars  straight  across  the 
battle-field.  I  ^o  and  sit  there  constantly 
in  the  evening  with  my  note-book,  and  think 
and  sketch  and  smoke  and  dream  in  the 
most  delightful  manner  possible,  to  the  ac- 
companiment of  the  rustling  of  the  leaves, 
the  song  of  the  birds,  and — the  rumblinjg 
of  the  skittle-alleys.  For  wherever  there  is 
a  pleasant  spot  near  the  town,  there  you  will 
find  skittles  and  beer.  I  begin  to  like  it, 
however.  There  is  something  rather  fas- 
cinating about  the  national  mingling  of  ro- 


mance and  grossness,  the  sentimental  and 
the  grotesque.  You  find  it  in  all  the  ways 
of  die  people,  in  their  character,  in  their 
ideas,  in  all  their  literature  of  every  kind, 
everywhere,  in  short,  except  perhaps  m  their 
music,  and  it  is  sometimes  even  there. 

*  *  What  are  you  doing  ?  I  wish  you  were 
here.  Come,  and  see  how  we  paint  in  Ger- 
many, and  especially  how  paints  your  friend, 

Augtut  25. — Another  of  my  anniversaries, 
the  day  when  she  first  visited  my  studio. 
Miserable  rubbish  she  saw  there !  I  know  I 
was  half  ashamed ;  and  bow  I  afterwards 
loved  the  little  sketch  she  praised,  and  now 
keeps  for  my  sake !  How  I  long  to  hear 
from  her,  but  that  cannot  be.  Work  —  that 
is  now  the  best  thing  I  can  do  both  for  her 
and  for  myself.  I  almost  think  I  in^ke 
progress ;  I  am  certain  that  I  must,  for  hoir 
could  I  help  it  with  such  a  motive  ? 

I  think  it  rather  a  ^ood  sign  that  the 
maestro  is  always  blaming  me,  and  finding 
faults  in  my  work.  I  used  to  dislike  it  at 
first,  but  I  now  imderstand  him  better,  and 
see  that  he  takes  an  interest  in  me  after  all. 
I  wish  I  could  find  out  what  he  really  thinks 
though  —  and  I  should  like  a  little  praiae 
sometimes.  The  highest  that  I  get  seema 
to  consist  of  a  long-drawn  **  5o/"  or,  if  he 
is  in  an  excessively  good  humour,  a  sound 
something  like  "Um!  Hm!'*  spoken  dis- 
tinctly through  the  nose. 

Well,  what  shall  I  have  to  show  her  when 
she  enters  my  studio  the  next  time  ?  Rub^ 
bish  f^ain,  or  —  something  great  ?  Who 
knows  r  I  still  have  a  good  hour  of  day- 
light lefl ;  I  will  make  it  another  hour  of 
Moreau. 

August  29.  —  One  of  those  glorious  sum- 
mer days  wh^n  we  seem  to  be  wasting  life 
even  when  we  spend  it  with  Art,  when  eter- 
nal and  supreme  nature  asserts  her  sove- 
reignty. I  thought  of  summer  days  just 
as  glorious  —  I  confess  that  I  crew  senti- 
mental —  all  past  and  gone,  and  the  sweet 
scent  with  which  the  air  was  filled  made  me 
long  to  throw  myself  upon  the  grass  and 
weep,  if  need  were,  from  very  excess  of 
sunsmne  and  beauty.  If  she  were  only 
here,  what  glorious  days  we  could  spend 
together !  As  it  was,  everything  and  every- 
body seemed  glad  but  myself,  who  found 
pleasure  impossible,  and  work  utterly  against 
the  j^in.  I  must  get  rid  of  these  childish 
feelings.  One's  wul  ought  to  be  superior 
to  weather,  be  the  latter  good  or  bad.  To- 
day I  fought  successfully  indeed,  but  the 
fight  was  very  hard,  and  lefl  me  ver}'  weary. 
However,  I  had  my  reward.  Mv  evening 
walk,  though  solitary,  was  thus  alf  the  more 
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delightful,  and  the  contrast  of  the  quiet, 
8ofl  air  which  soothed,  with  the  brightness 
which  disturbed,  restored  me  to  the  happi- 
ness which  now  ought  never  to  be  invaded. 
I  walked  along  the  river ;  and  the  hills,  and 
woods,  and  water,  for  once,  were  more  than 
beautiful.  I  did  not  think  as  I  walked  —  I 
only  lived ;  I  felt  for  once  as  if  I  were  one 
with  nature  —  the  leader  of  a  great  chorus 
of  sky  and  earth,  of  wood  and  river,  of  hill 
and  plain ;  and  what  was  it  that  the  chorus 
sang? 

Ah,  Grace !  what  but  you  could  be  the 
soul  of  that  song  P 

CHAPTER  n. 

"  Dresdxh,  4th  Sqttember, 
•*Dear  Frank, — This  neighbourhood 
crows  on  me.  It  certainly  is  not  great,  nor 
IS  there  much  variety — the  river,  the  hills, 
the  woods,  the  vineyards  —  that  is  about 
all.  Before  I  return  I  must  make  a  run  into 
Saxon  Switzerland  and  fill  my  sketch-book, 
which  is  as  yet  rather  empj;y .  But  one  can't 
do  everything.  Meanwhile,  I  am  rather  ^lad 
that  there  is  nothing  to  seduce  me  mto 
dreaming  among  good  scenery  away  from 
the  study  of  lines  and  muscles.  If  there 
were,  I  feel  I  should  be  lost.  I  felt  to-day 
an  unutterable  disgust  for  the  studio,  the 
caller}',  and  all  the  whole  machinery  for  tum- 
mg  out  an  artist  in  the  approved  style.  I 
had  a  real  longing  for  open  nature,  and, 
shaking  myself  free  of  men  and  statues,  to 
revel  in  the  sun  without  thinking  of  any- 
thing, and  so  —  I  went  to  my  beer-garden ! 
Why,  I  must  be  more  than  hall*  Teutonised 
already. 

**  However,  I  had  not  -been  long  at  my 
favourite  spot,  and  had  not  sent  many  dis- 
charges of  smoke  towards  the  death-ground 
of  the  Marshal,  when  I  was  amused  by  a 
little  adventure  that  has  lefl  a  pleasant  im- 
pression on  me,  God  knows  why,  for  it  was 
slight  enough.  To  begin  with,  the  eUwagen 
was  creeping  along  the  Leipzig  road,  be- 
tween myseli  and  the  river.  1  felt  my  usual 
temptation  to  see  if  i  could  not  throw  a 
stone  on  to  the  top  of  it,  but  I  have  become 
so  skilful  of  late  that  I  was  really  afraid  of 
succeeding,  so  I  restrained  myself.  But 
whafs  that?  The  eilwagen  overturned? 
Impossible !  —  yes,  but  true,  nevertheless. 
So  I  went  down  the  hill  to  inquire  into  such 
an  extraordinary  circumstance. 

**  The  wheel  had  come  off.  When  I  ar- 
rived, there  was  the  driver  holding  the 
horses  (neither  of  which  was  the  least  in- 
clined to  move),  and  gazing  on  the  wreck 
in  despair.  The  eilwagen  had  fallen  to 
pieces,  and  the  passengers  were  scattered 


about.  Such  passengers!  Where  could 
they  have  come  from?  They  were  not 
hurt  by  the  catastrophe,  and  so  I  >  could  af- 
ford to  stare.  Yet  I  don't  know  why  I 
should  have  stared  either,  only  they  loosed 
so  miserable  and  so  extremely  dusty.  First, 
there  was  an  old  man,  little,  lean,  as  brown 
almost  as  a  coffee-berry,  with  long  hair  and 
grey  mustache  —  for  the  rest,  close  shorn, 
iSut  stubbly  —  very  seedy  as  to  costume, 
and  with  a  half-smoked  cigar  still  in  his 
mouth ;  he  had  not  parted  with  that,  even 
in  the  moment  of  calamity.  Secondly,  a 
woman  who  might  be  old  or  might  be 
young,  very  ugly,  very  fat,  nearly  as  brown 
as  the  man,  quite  as  shabby,  but  smiling 
placidly.  Lastly,  a  young  woman  with  a 
family  likeness  to  the  other  two,  and  there- 
fore, as  you.  may  suppose,  not  beautiful, 
and  not  dressed  afler  the  fashion-books. 
When  I  approached,  the  man  stooped, 
picked  up  his  hat,  put.it  on  his  head,  and 
then  tooK  it  off  again  with  a  sweeping  bow, 
and  stepped  forward  easily  and  quite  com- 
posed. 

**  I  hastily  asked  in  German  what  was  the 
matter,  and  if  any  one  was  hurt. 

**  The  man  gave  a  piteous  shrug  of  his 
whole  person  —  not  the  least  like  the  cele- 
brated shrug  of*Tibald,  which  is  made  with 
the  tips  of  the  shoulders  only  —  and  said  in 
some  strange  language  which  I  suppose  he 
thought  was  French 

**  *ilA,  Mosiou^  que  ache  suis  disoU ! — ne 
compra  la  votra  langita,  per  Baeco ! " 

**  At  least  it  sounded  something  like  this, 
so  I  repeated  my  question  in  French,  but 
this  would  not  do  either,  and,  my  Italian 
being  altogether  drawn  from  the  libretti  of 
operas,  I  ransacked  my  brain  in  vain  for  a 
phrase  applicable  to  the  upset  of  a*  eUwa- 
gen, Very  soon,  however,  the  younger 
woman  came  forward,  and  in  good  French, 
but  with  a  bad  accent,  told  me  what  had 
happened.  They  were  coming  from  Leip- 
zig —  (considering  their  road  and  their 
direction  I  could  nave  told  them  that  my- 
self) —  all  their  luggage  was  with  them  — 
which  I  suppose  meant  that  they  had  no 
luggage  an}'where  at  all,  for  I  could  see 
none  —  and  they  were  going  to  Dresden, 
which  was  equally  evident.  But  what  were 
they  to  do?  The  driver  had  to  see  after 
the  horses  and  carriage,  or  rather  the  rehi- 
nants,  and  they  did  not  know  their  way. 
*  Now  for  the  adventure ! '  you  will  exclaim. 
Well,  I  told  them !  and  that  is  all. 

"  Imagine  the  laziness  that  makes  me  sit 
down  and  write  a  letter  like  this.  The  fact 
is  I  have,  for  once,  taken  a  whole  holiday, 
and  have  enjoyed  it  very  much  indeed. 
Also  I  wanted  to  write  to  you ;  but  resolved 
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not  to  tell  you  anything  until  I  heard  from 
you.  Why  don't  you  write  —per  Bacco  ? 
—  Yours  eternally,  E.  Maubicb." 

September  6.  —  Moreau  is  advancing,  but 
slowly.  Legitimate  work,  faster,  though 
the  maestro  is  as  taciturn  as  ever.  Life, 
though,  is  very  pleasant.  I  am  certainly 
lucky  in  the  people  I  find  here,  and  there  is 
at  the  same  time  no  fear  of  my  having  too' 
much  society,  even  if  I  wished  it.  Only  I 
wish  I  could  get  news  of  Grace.  How  much 
of  two  years  is  gone  ? 

1  wonder  who  that  is  singing  in  the  other 
attic.  A  wonderfully  sweet  voice,  and  not 
badly  taught  —  altogether  not  such  as  one 
would  expect  to  find  up  half-a-hundrcd 
flights.  I  hope  she  won't  use  it  too  often 
though ;  it  wul  play  the  devil  with  Moreau. 
It  would  drive  me  wild  if  I  had  Grisi  her- 
self for  a  neighbour.  Grood  or  bad,  singing 
or  speaking,  there  is  something  in  hearing 
the  sound  of  a  woman's  voice  when  one  is 
at  work  that  drives  one  wild  with  nervous 
irritation  —  one  voice  of  course  excepted. 

It  is  certainly  time  Lawson  wrote;  he 
must  have  been  in  England  some  weeks 
now. 

September  9.  —  A  letter  from  Lawson ! 

**  Dear  Maurice, — ^Both  your  letters  ar- 
rived at  Rome  after  I  left ;  consequently  I 
have  only  just  got  them,  and  hence  the  de- 
lay in  my  answer. 

**  I  left  Rome  to  escape  the  latter  summer, 
but,  instead  of  going  to  Florence,  as  I  in- 
tended, came  back  here  at  once.  Circum- 
stances, and  so  on.  Where  do  ^ou  think  I 
write  thisP  At  the  old  place  m  Newman 
Street!  I  am  lonely  enough  just  now, 
though^—  all  the  world  is  out  of  town  ex- 
cept myself — including  the  Owens.  I 
asked  after  them  yesterday,  and  was  told 
they  are  at  Scarborough,  so  I  cannot  send 
YOU  any  news  now.  Rely  on  me,  however, 
m  October. 

**  My  dear  fellow,  I  am  duller  than 
Thames  water,  or  even  than  father  Tiber, 
who  is  just  now  duller  still.  Tou  ask  after 
friends.  Well,  I  left  all  in  good  spirits,  the 
more  so  as  none  had  any  money.  I  don't 
think  we  had  eight  shillii^  among  us  all. 
But  did  you  ever  observe  that  remarkable 
phenomenon  that  as  our  friends^  purses  go 
down  their  spirits  go  up  ?  So  just  before  I 
went  we  spent  the  eight  shillings  in  drinking 
to  each  other's  spe^y  prosperity  —  not  to 
yours,  old  fellow — your  Bohemian  days 
are  over,  so  we  dranx  your  memory  in  sol- 
emn silence. 

'*  Depend  upon  me  for  sending  all  the 
news  I  bear.    I  shall  be  sure  to  see  the 


Owens  before  long,  and  will  make  a  pmnt 
of  letting  Mademoiselle  know  whatever  I 
hear  from  you.  There  are  m<Hre  ways  of 
killing  a  dog  than  hanging  hhn. 

"Yours  ever,  F.  L.'' 

September  11. — Confound  that  jonng 
woman  who  sings!  Who  can  she  be,  1 
wonder  ?  Some  chorus-singer  at  the  theatre, 
perhaps  — her  airs  seem  afi  to  have  an  op- 
eratic tendency.  I  expect  she  knows  toe 
feel  of  the  boards,  ancf  I  guess  her  to  be 
Italian.  She  doesn't  sing  like  a  Crerman. 
She  might  be  English,  from  her  voice,  but 
that  isn't  likely.  One  doesn't  find  English 
girls  with  charming  voices  singing  to  the 
four  walls  of  a  Dresden  attic — nor  ItaHan 
either,  for  that  matter.  But  one  or  the  oth- 
er she  must  be,  I  wager  anything. 

Scales!  now  then;  I  am  in  tor  it!  No 
more  work  for  me  at  present.  So  I'll  tost 
see  what  her  notion  of  a  scale  is,  and  then 
I'll  take  a  turn  on  the  Terrace. 

Bravissima !  Why,  who  the  devil  can  she 
be  ?  This  ^rows  interesting.  But  has  she 
no  piano  ?  W'ell,  thank  God,  I  am  spared 
that,  at  all  events. 

S&ptember  15.  — I  wonder  what  the  result 
of  these  two  years  with  Tibald  will  be. 
I  have  learned  something,  certainly,  but 
now  seem  at  a  standstill.  I  really  want  a 
little  encouragement.  What  an  ass  I  was 
not  to  have  stipulated  for  at  least  one  letter 
during  the  time !  For  aught  I  know  —  no, 
no!  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  fear  or 
doubt.  But  certaii^  Lawson  ought  to 
have  written  again.    I  will  stir  him  up. 

**Dear  Frank,  —  I  write  for  news. 
Having  none  of  my  own  to  give  in  exchange, 
I  send  you  a  continuation  of  the  eilwaoen 
adventure,  without  reference  to  the  proba- 
bility of  your  having  forgotten  it.  If  you 
have  not,  perhaps  you  will  not  have  forgott^i 
my  account  of  the  passengers  who  were 
spilled  on  that  memorable  occasion.  WeU, 
they  have  turned  up  again,  and  very  oddlv. 
The  other  day,  on  the  stairs,  I  met  the  little 
old  man,  still  with  half  a  cigar  in  his  mouth, 
and  still  stubbly  as  to  the  cheeks.  His  ra- 
zors' must  be  unmatchable  for  bluntness. 
We  exchanged  good  mornings,  and  I  dis- 
covered that  we  arc  fellow-inhabitants  of 
No.  25  —  in  fact,  we  live  in  adjoinmg 
attics.  We  recognised  each  other  at 
once.  This  leads  to  another  discoverv. 
From  that  attic  comes  forth  the  most  deu- 
cious  voice  conceivable;  a  full  soprano, 
singing  scales  and  elaborate  exercises  in  the 
real  Italian  style.  Is  not  this  like  the  be- 
ginning of  a  romance  ?  For  I  assume  thai 
It  is  not  the  old  woman  who  sings. 
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"The  man  seems  intelligent,  and  even 
cleTer,  so  far  as  I  can  make  out ;  but  my 
ignorance  of  Italian,  and  his  of  any  tongue 
but  his  own,  is  rather  in  the  way  of  an  in- 
terchange of  ideas.  I  wonder  how  he  gets 
his  living.  I  am  rather  disposed  to  think  he 
doesn't  get  it  at  all.  He  is  not  very  com- 
municative, and  I  can^t  get  him  to  ask  me  to 
his  apartment.     I  fancy  he  is  terribly  poor 

—  he  had  no  apparent  linen  when  I  first 
saw  him,  and  now  he  seems  to  have  less,  if 
that  is  possible  —  and  I  fancy  thinks  me  a 
sort  of  millionaire.  Well,  I  suppose  I  am, 
compared  with  him.  I  think  I  wdl  ask  him 
to  my  own  attic,  so  that  he  may  see  that  he 
has  no  particular  reason  to  be  afraid  of  a 
companson  of  furniture.  There  are  many 
mysteries  about  him  I  should  much  like  to 
unravel.  First,  of  course,  what  brings  him 
to  Dresden ;  secondly,  how  it  is  that  he  al- 
ways appears  to  have  shaved  the  day  before 
yesteraay;  thirdly,  who  is  the  singer; 
fourthly,  how  they  get  their  living ;  fiithly 

—  and  above  all  —  how  it  is  that  nis  cigar 
is  always  exactly  half  smoked  through. 
There  are  others  too,  but  these  will  be 
enough  for  the  present. 

**What  has  become  of  the  Owens? 
Have  you  seen  anything  of  them  yet  ?  Let 
me  know  all  vou  hear. 

•'For  myself,  I  am  really  doing  something, 
both  with  Tibaid  and  my  own  private  work. 
*  Hie  Death  of  Moreau*  is  drawing  to  an 
end. 

*'  Remember  me  to  all  friends  and  ac- 

Saaintances,  especially  to  Roche,  if  he  is  in 
England.      How    does    he  get    on?   and, 
above  all,  how  do  you  ?  £.  M." 

**  September  », 

•*Dear  Maurice, — Your  letters  are 
even  emptier  than  mine,  but  I  will  beat  you 
in  emptiness  this  time.  I  have  only  just 
seen  tue  Owens.  Observe  the  plural  num- 
ber, for  the  father  has  been  in  town  some  days 
attending  to  the  multiplication  table,  and 
other  commercial  mysteries.  But  the  young 
lady  has  been  staying  with  two  aunts  in 
Lincolnshire  —  quite  in  the  wilds  of  the  fens 

—  where  nobody  is  ever  heard  of.  I  saw 
her,  however,  yesterday  afternoon.  She  was 
extremely  well,  and  looking  it.  I  gave 
her  bits  of  your  letters,  and  she  was  ex- 
tremely pleased.  Health  and  pleasure  nat- 
tmUly  made  her  extremely  amiaole,  but  that 
she  always  is.  But  I  need  not  sing  her 
praises  to  you;  besides,  perhaps,  I  shall 
revive  your  jealousy.  You  have  no  reason 
to  be  afraid  of  her  flirting — of  that  I  feel 
fure.  She  didn^t  send  you  any  message  — 
that  is,  not  in  words,  for  in  looks  she  sent 
8  hundred.    Really  she  is  very  charming, 
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and  if  you  must  give  up  Bohemia  for  a  pair 
of  bright  eyes,  why,  you  might  have  done 
worse  than  you  have. 

**  I  suppose  you  don't  want  to  hear  about 
anything  else  ?  You  do  ?  Well,  then,  1  am 
going  to  leave  England  —  ye^,  even  New- 
nian  Street.  Upon  my  soul,  1  can't  stand 
it  to  live  here  with  neither  money,  pros- 
pects, nor  friends — so  I  am  back  to  Italy, 
there,  if  I  may,  to  live,  and  die,  and  be  bur- 
ied. I  would  ask  you  to  come  too,  but  of 
course  that  would  be  hopeless  now,  so  di- 
rect to  me  for  the  future,  at  the  old  address 
at  Rome.  I  start  to-morrow.  —  Boma  o 
morte ! 

**  Roche  is  well,  and  has  even  got  some 
few  half-crowns,  so  be  has  an  idle  fit  on  him. 
Everybody  else  is  helping  him  to  pass  it  as 
pleasantly  as  may  be.  For  me,  I  am  sick  of 
things  in  general,  and  if  I  were  only  a  little 
less  disgusted,  1  would  really  try  to  get 
some  half-crowns  myself — shillings,  per- 
haps, would  be  more  in  my  line.  Sucn  is 
the  XM>ndition,  my  dear  iellow,  of  your 
friend,  Frank  Lawson." 

"P.flf.  — What  a  wonderful  fellow  you 
are  for  weavingr  romances  out  of  nothing ! 
Your  mystery  is  as  clear  as  daylight.  Is 
there  no  opera  in  Dresden  ?  And  does  it 
norrequire  chorus-singers  ?  A  pint  of  stout 
to  a  dozen  of  champagne—  done! 

**  P.P.jS.  — As  to  tne  nightingale,  I  have 
no  doubt  that  invisibility  lends  enchant- 
ment to  the  sound." 

CHAPTER  m. 

"  Dbbsdxh,  October  SI. 

•*Dear  Frank,— Thanks,  old  feUow, 
for  your  letter  and  ^our  news.  I  am  sorry, 
though,  you  are  going  into  exile.  Shan't  I 
find  you  when  I  come  back  ?  I  suppose  you 
4on't  mean  to  cut  us  aH  for  ever. 

**  I  can  scarcely  say  you're  wrong  either. 
But,  selfishly,  I  am  really  very  much  dis- 
gusted. So  let  me  hear  soon  that  you  in- 
tend to  change  your  mind  in  a  year-and-a- 
halPs  time.  You  speak  of  money — can  I 
help  you  at  all  ?  I  can  do  so  to  the  extent 
of  a  few  pounds  now,  and  I  suppose  when  I 
am  settled  I  shall  be  good  for  one  or  two 
more.  You  know  there  ought  to  be  no 
humbug  of  false  delicacy  between  yon  and 
me.  The  only  thing  I  won't  do  for  yon  is 
the  only  thing  you  ask  me  to  do  —  that  is, 
to  come  to  Rome. 

**  I  am  working  really  hard,  and  hope  to 
be  able  to  do  something  in  time  according 
to  better  lights.  But  beyond  barren  ac- 
counts of  work  I  have  nothing  particular  to 
say.    For  amusement,  I  am  not  badly  off 
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for  society,  and  I  manage  to  hear  a  good 
deal  of  music,  which  here  is  not  very  ruin- 
ous work,  and  is  very  good  on  the  whole. 
The  opera  is  over  for  the  present,  but  it 
has  been  a  very  fair  season,  although  with- 
out any  very  tremendous  stars.     Still  we 

had ,  and ,  and  our  old  Paris  friend, 

and  we  are  in  the  land  of  orchestral,  unless, 
perhaps,  Vienna  beats  us,  which  we  never 
allow. 

**  Of  excursions  I  have  made  none,  though 
Dresden  is  the  head-quarters  of  tourists  for 
the  Saxon  Schweiz.  We  have  had  lots  of 
them  —  tourists,  I  mean;  but  no  one  that  I 
knew  anything  about,  except  some  people  that 
you  are  fortunate  enough  not  to  know,  and 
whom  I  always  avoid  as  much  as  I  ran. 

**  About  your  bet,  you  are  partly  right 
and  partly  wrong,  so  I  will  not  take  it.  I 
will  tell  you  the  whole  story  of  how  I  found 
out  all  about  the  Italians,  though  you  do 
lau^h  at  my  tendency  to  romance.  Well, 
curiosity  got  the  better  of  me  one  idle  eve- 
ning ailer  dusk,  and,  inventing  an  excuse, 
I  went  across  the  passage  and  tapped  at  the 
door.  A  woman's  voice  called  out  ''Herein ! ' 
and  I  opened.  It  was  too  dark  for  me  to 
see  who  was  in  the  room,  but,  seeing  that 
it  was  not  empty,  I  asked  in  French, 

**  *  Is  Signor  Salvi  at  home  ? ' 

**  An  old  woman  who  had  been  sleeping, 
I  fancy,  in  a  chair,  roused  herself,  but  did 
not  speak.     It  was  the  girl  who  answered,  — 

**  *  Signor  Salvi  is  not  at  home,  Monsieur.' 
The  voice  was  very  clear,  and  soft,  and 
sweet,  I  assure  you,  without  romance. 
*  Have  vou  business  with  him  ? ' 

**  *  I  have  the  honour  of  speaking  with  his 
daughter,  have  I  not,  Mademoiselle  ? ' 

**  *  To  the  niece  of  Signor  Salvi,  Monsieur.' 

•*  *  I  am  your  neighbour  on  this  floor. 
My  name  is  Maurice.  I  took  the  liberty  of 
disturbing  you  to' — the  pretence  for  call- 
ing which  I  had  intended  to  make  use  of 
was  that  of  asking  for  a  light ;  but  the  room 
was  80  cold  and  so  dark — excepting  for  the 
moonlight  which  shone  through  the  window 
—  that  it  was  not  difficult  to  see  that  my 
neighbours  were  uhable  to  procure  a  light 
for  themselves.  I  hesitated,  and  stood  at 
the  door — rather  like  a  fool,  I  fear.  The 
girl  came  forward  into  the  moonlight ;  but 
as  her  back  was  to  the  window  I  could  not 
see  her  face. 

***You  are  quite  welcome,  Monsieur,' 
she  said ;  *  I  would  ask  you  to  sit  down  and 
wait,  but ' — and  she  hesitated  in  her  turn — 
'  but  my  uncle  is  not  in  yet,  and  I  am  doubt- 
ful when  he  will  be.'  She  s^ke  rather  anx- 
iously, and  looked  at  the  window  for  an  in- 
stant.    *If,   however/  she  added,   'Mon- 


sieur would  be  good  enough  to  leave  any 
message  with  me '  ' 

***A  thousand  thanks,  Mademoiselle; 
but  it  is  of  no  consequence.  Another  time 
will  do  just  as  well.' 

**I  was  uncertain  how  to  proceed.  Sud- 
denly a  brilliant  thought  struck  me.  '  With 
your  permission  I  will  call  again  presently,' 
I  said.  *Good  evening,  Madame — good 
evening.  Mademoiselle.'  And  I  left  the 
room  without  giving  either  time  to  reply. 

**0n  re-entering  my  own  room  I  left  the 
door  open  in  order  that  I  might  hear  when 
Salvi  himself  returned.  It  was  not  long  be- 
fore my  ears  caught  the  sound  of  a  step  on 
the  stair,  then  the  opening  of  the  door  op- 
posite to  mine,  and  then,  ibr  an  instant,  the 
sound  of  voices  before  it  was  closed  again. 
I  then  waited  a  quarter  of  an  hour  by  niy 
watch,  filled  my  cigar-case,  took  up  a  ught, 
and  again  tapped  at  my  neighbour's  door. 

**  This  time  it  was  a  man's  voice  that  an- 
swered ^Herein!'' 

***  Pardon  me.  Mademoiselle,'  I  said, 
affecting  for  the  moment  not  to  see  her 
uncle,  *  I  think  I  should  hke  to  leave  a  mes- 
sage.' I  then  turned  towards  Salvi.  'A 
thousand  pardons.  Monsieur ;  I  did  not  see 
that  you  had  returned.  I  wished  to  speak 
to  you  just  now,  but  found  you  gone  out.' 

***You  are  most  welcome.  Monsieur. 
Pray  be  seated.'  The  old  fellow  spoke  as 
if  he  was  welcoming  me  to  a  palace.  I 
looked  at  him — noticed  the  eternal  half  ci- 
gar— and  took  a  seat,  placing  my  light  on 
the  table.  Salvi  sat  opposite,  and  regarded 
me  gravely  from  his  grey  eyes. 

"This   time   I  had  my  pretext    ready. 

*  Knowing  that  you  are  an  Italian,'   I  said, 

*  though  not  from  what  part  of  Italy,  I  want 
to  ask  you  if  you  could  kindly  give  me  any 
information  about  Florence  as  a  residence? 
Some  friends  of  mine  are  thinking  of  settling 
there.' 

"This  may  appear  a  stupid  pretext  at 
first  sight,  but  it  was  carefully  calculated  to 
serve  two  great  purposes  at  once.  One 
was  that  I  might  team  from  what  part  of 
Italy  my  host  came,  and  the  other  that  he 
might  be  embarked  in  a  long  discourse, 
which  would  probably  contain  somethincr 
about  himself  and  his  family,  and  woola 
certainly  give  me  time  and  opportunity  to 
make  farther  observations. 

***Icome  from  Milan,  Monsieur;  but  I 
know  Florence  well,  and  will  tell  you  what 
I  know  with  pleasure.  Does  Monsieur  un- 
derstand Italian  ? ' 

**  *Not  twenty  words.' 

**  *  Then  I  must  continue  to  speak  French. 
But  will  not  Monsieur  smoke?'    He  put 
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out  fais  hand  to  the  remainder  of  an  old  jar, 
but  I  stopped  him. 

*'  'Thank  you;  but  I  should  very  much 
like  you  to  tr}'  one  of  mine.  I  do  not  think 
they  are  very  bad,  but  I  should  like  a  sec- 
ond opinion.^ 

**  Tne  Italian  took  the  ci^r  I  offered  at 
once,  and  was  soon  embarked  m  a  long  story. 

**  I  now  proceeded  to  examine  the  singer, 
who  was  seated  at  some  needlework,  and 
was  greatly  disappointed  in  her.  I  had 
pictured  to  myself  a  face  beautiful  enough 
to  match  the  beautiful  voice,  but  only  saw 
features  which  were,  though  not  ugly,  cer- 
tainly plain.  The  face  was  rather  square 
shaped,  though  not  harshly  or  hardly,  the 
shape  being  carried  out  still  more  by  the 
marked  form  of  the  chin,  and  the  way  in 
which  the  very  dark — almost  black — hair 
was  pushed  away  from  the  rather  low  fore- 
head and  temples,  and  fell  in  heavy,  coarse, 
thick,  and  neglect-ed  waves  behind  her  little 
white  ears,  and  down  her  neck.  Her  mouth 
was  large  in  proportion  to  her  face — the 
nose  being  small — but  it  was  well  shaped, 
and  the  flexible  lips,  of  whil'h  the  upper  was 
just  shaded  by  a  suspicion  of  down,  and 
the  lower  was  rather  too  full,  appeared  ca- 
pable of  great  variety  of  expression,  that 
which  seemed  most  natural  to  them  being, 
though  firm,  very  sweet  and  attractive. 
Her  complexion  was,  I  should  judge,  one  of 
those  ver}'  sallow  ones  which  look  well  only  by 
candle-light,  so  that  I  probably  saw  her  at 
her  best — it  was  quite  devoid  of  any  col- 
our, and  rather  thick,  and  her  cheeks  were 
not  well  rounded.  She  had,  however,  one 
magnificent  point — large,  soft,  living  eyes 
of  Se  colour  of  genius — the  glorious  golden 
hazel,  rarer  than  genius  itself.  Their  ex- 
pression was  not  easy  to  read,  but  they  had 
pafision  and  brains  in  them ;  they  indicated 
that  combination  of  qualities  which  makes 
men  great  and  women  miserable.  In  figure 
she  was  just  under  the  middle  height,  fully 
formed,  not  slight  and  not  slender,  but 
rather  stately,  with  good  hands  and  feet, 
though  not,  perhaps,  of  the  smallest.  She 
was  massed  verj'  poorly,  and  even  meagrely, 
in  some  stuff  that  was  changing  from  black 
to  brown,  and  she  wore  no  ornament  except 
a  rosary  of  the  commonest  sort.  Whatever 
others  she  might  ever  have  possessed  had 
probably  been  long  ago  sold  for  necessa- 
ries.    Such  was  the  heroine  of  the  mystery. 

**The  old  woman  —  her  aunt,  apparently 
—  seemed  to  be  a  nobody.  She  was  very 
fat,  very  ugly,  very  dirty,  but  also  very 
placid.  Her  smile  alone  ought  to  save  her 
from  starvation.  But  the  mobile  expres- 
sion of  the  niece  was  far  removetj,  even 
wbeD  in  repose,  from  placid  calm,  and  now 


was  filled  with  a  joyful  brightness  which, 
when  she  regarded  her  uncle,  softened  into 
affectionate  satisfaction. 

'*  They  were  very  poor,  that  was  evident, 
and  it  was  *as  evident  that  they  were  used 
to  poverty;  but  still  the  uncle,  and  still 
more  the  niece  —  it  was  unnecessary  and 
useless  to  speculate  about  the  placid  aunt — 
showed  signs  of  culture  and  refinement. 
At  the  close  of  the  long  speech  which  old 
Salvi  had  made  about  Florence  —  of  which, 
I  must  confess,  I  had  not  heard  very  much 

—  I  said, 

*' '  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,  and 
have  been  very  much  interested.  May  I 
ask  if  you  have  been  long  in  Germany  ? ' 

***Only  a  few  months.  My  brother — 
Antonia^s  father — had  an  engagement  at 
the  opera  at  Leipzig  —  he  was  a  violinist, 
like  myself'  —  he  drew  himself  up  in  his 
seat — *and  he  got  me  engaged  there  to 
fill  a  vacancy.  I  was  disengaged  at  the 
time,  and  came ;  but,  ah.  Monsieur,  we  are 
all  mortal ! '  —  here  he  puffed  vigorously  at 
the  cigar — *and  my  poor  Carlo  had  only 
time  to  bless  his  daugnter — and  Monsieur 
knows  the  ways  of  theatres'^ — he  gave  a 
prodigious  shrug —  *  and  eccomi  quhP  He 
tried  to  smile,  but  failed  miserably. 

*V[  just  glanced  at  Antonia.  Her  eyes 
and  hands  were  unnaturally  busy  with  her 
work.  I  looked  at  Madame  Salvi.  She 
was  grave,  but  placid  still. 

**  'And so.  Monsieur,  I  thought  I  could 
not  do  better  than  come  here.  Perhaps  I 
may  get  an  engagement  for  the  opera  sea- 
son ;  anyhow,  they  say,  I  shall  have  a  bet- 
ter phance  than  at  Leipzig.  But  you  see '  — 
he  began  to  speak  quickly  and  energetically 

—  *  meanwhile  one  nnist  live.  So  I  have 
spent  my  money  —  I  have  wandered  about 
— I  have  sought  engagements  —  and  to-day, 
Monsieur,  I  have  found  one.' 

*  And  I  hope  a  good  one.' 

*  It  is  as  second  violin  at  the  theatre. 
It  is  a  poor  thing,  Monsieur,  for  a  man  who 
has  talent ;  but,  aft^r  all,  one  must  live '  — 
(a  lamentable  shrug). 

"  '  And  therefore  I  congratulate  you,  and 
the  more  so  as  I  have  been  in  heavy  straits 
myself.  Besides,  no  doubt  you  will  rise  if 
you  remain  here.' 

"  '  Ah,  Monsieur  flatters !  But  who  shall 
live,  shall  see.'  , 

"  'And  hear  also,  I  hope.  But  Made- 
moiselle your  niece  —  is  sne  not  also  an 
artist  ? ' 

"  'Antonia  will  be  a  great  artist.  But 
you  see  her  education  is  broken.  If  all  had 
gone  well  at  Leipzig ' 

* '  '  But  surely  vour  own  instructions ' 

Such  as  she  is,  Monsieur,  my  own 
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and  my  poor  Carlo's  have  made  her.  But 
she  wants  practice  —  she  wants  form.' 

**  *  Could  you  not  get  her  an  engagement 
here?' 

**  *  Impossible.  There  is  nothing  going 
on  at  present;  and  we  have  no  name,  no 
money,  no  introductions,  no  friends.  Ah, 
Monsieur  does  not  know  the  ways  of  thea- 
tres.' 

*•  *  Well,  I  shall  live  in  the  hope  of  ap- 
plauding both  of  you  before  long.  For  the 
f  resent,  ^ood  night,  and  a  thousand  thanks, 
hope  this  will  not  be  the  end  of  our  ac- 
quaintance, and  that  we  shall  be  ^ood  neigh- 
bours—  especially  as  we  are  both  artists.' 

'**Ah!  Is  Monsieur  then  also  of  the 
theatre?'  Salvias  eyes  sparkled,  as  if  he 
saw  an  opening. 

**  *  No ;  I  am  a  painter.' 

**This  time  Antonia  looked  up  with  in- 
terest. 

**  *  Pardon,  Monsieur,'  answered  the 
uncle.  *  I  too  hope  that  we  shall  be  good 
neighbours.' 

**  After  a  few  expressions  of  courtesy  on 
both  sides,  I  left  them. 

**  Now,  as  you  know,  I  am  pretty  well 
acquainted  with  Bohemia  in  all  its  tracts, 
and  the  old  violinist  is  no  new  character  to 
me.  I  understand  him  thoroughly.  .It  is 
the  old  story  —  the  man  being  forced  by 
circumstances  rather  than  talent  into  that 
artist-life  which,  when  it  once  lays  hold  of 
a  man,  never  lets  him  go.  Have  you  not 
seen,  a  hundred  times  over,  that  type  of 
man,  without  anything  like  common  sense 
or  common  prudence,  running  wildly,  on 
account  of  some  va^e  promise,  and  with- 
out means,  say  from  Milan  to  Dresden,  and 
then  disgusted  if  he  is  lucky  enough  to  find 
himself  able  to  keep  body  and  soul  to- 

f  ether  ?  May  I  not  even  add  that  we  too 
now  sometmng  of  such  things  from  our 
own  experience  of  ourselves?  I  have 
weathered  the  storm  now,  and  am  entitled 
to  preach. 

**And  so,  my  dear  Frank,  I  have  not 
sent  you  this  long  story  without  a  moral. 
I  will  not  set  it  out  in  full,  but  it  comes  to 
this  —  return  to  England,  and  share,  so  far 
as  may  be,  the  fortunes  of  your  friend, 

•'Edward  Maurice." 

CHAPTER  rv. 

Edward  Maurice  was  perfectlv  right  in 
his  estimate  of  the  violinist.  Salvi  was  a 
han^er-On  of  Art  —  a  man  of  sufficient  tech- 
nical skill  to  be  able  to  make  a  sorry  living 
by  it,  but  without  a  particle  of  gemus,  and 
—  what  was  worse — without  the  self-knowl- 
edge which  alone  could  have  improved,  or 


even  have  made  him  accept,  his  position. 
His  brother  had  been  a  man  of  a  lii^ier 
order ;  though  also  without  genius,  heiiad 
appreciated  nimself  more  justly,  and  had 
cultivated   himself  better  as   a   musician. 
Though  not  a  great  artist  himself,  he  knew 
what  was  requisite  for  the  formation  of  a 
great  artist,  and  had  believed  with  truth 
uiat  he  had  found  all  the  material  upon 
which  to  work  in  his  only  child,  Antonia. 
From  his  earnings,  which  were  never  large, 
he  had  spent  freely  upon  her  musical  edu- 
cation whatever  he  could  possibly  spare, 
and  the  one  dream  of  his  toiling  life  had 
been  to  give  her  a  sound  and  thorough 
training,  and  to  bring  her  out  upon  the 
lyric  stage.    Antonia  had  entered  heart  and 
soul  into  all  her  father's  plans.     She  had 
acquired  from  the  influence  of  all  the  cir- 
cumstances which  had  surrounded  her  from 
her  earliest  years  an  intense  passion-  for 
musical  art,  and  especially  for  tnat  branch 
of  it  which  belongs  to  the  drama.     But 
from  nature  she  had  acquired  much  more  than 
this.    She  had  that  mysterious,  that  divine 
faculty  which  certainly  exists  in  some  inde- 
pendently of  circumstance,  of  culture,  even 
of  intellect  itself,  and  of  whose  source  and 
nature  we  are  ignorant,  which,  for  want  of 
a  better  and  more  exact  knowledge,  we 
vaguely  and  insufficiently  call  genius.    But 

fmius  itself  requires  culture  to  produce 
rt.  The  most  expressive  voice  that  ever 
sang,  the  most  perfect  musical  instinct,  the 
most  divinely  mspired  soul,  must  still  be 
taught  and  trainea ;  and  the  finer  and  subt- 
ler the  material,  the  more  skilful  must  be 
the  hand,  and  the  more  elaborate  the  pro- 
cess, that  is  required  to  weave  it  into  shape. 
Antonia  Salvi  was,  at  an  eariy  age,  a  formed 
woman  physically  and  mentally  —  for  she 
was  of  southern  race,  and  artistic  genius  is 
ever  precocious  —  of  magnificent  capabili- 
ties, of  intense  impulses,  of  grand  natural 
gifts ;  but  she  required  that  culture  which 
can  only  be  ^ned  in  the  beaten  track — 
the  technicahties,  the  restraints,  the  tra- 
ditions, and  the  useful,  if  not  altogether 
necessary,  conventionalities  of  art.  Such 
was  the  utter  want  of  worldly  tact  and 
knowledge  of  herself  and  of  her  present 
protectors,  that  it  seemed  probable  tiiat, 
unless  some  most  unlooked-for  piece  of 
good  fortune  should  befall  her,  she  would 
be  doomed  to  waste  her  ^reat  talents  upon 
some  obscure  stage,  or  m  endeavouring  to 
teach  the  rudiments  of  an  art  with  iraich 
she  herself  was  imperfectly  acquainted.  At 
present  the  chorus  of  the  Dresden  theatre 
seemed  to  be  her  inevitable  doom. 

Her  want  of  personal  beauty  was  also 
against  her  in  a  professional  point  of  view ; 
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and  the  sensitive  shyness  which  is  so  often 
a  quality  of  the  finer  order  of  minds,  both 
among  men  and  women,  was  likely  to^  pre- 
vent her  for  a  long  period  from  gaining  that 
ease  of  manner  wmyh  more  than  supplies 
personal  defects.  She  herself  was  conscious 
of  her  want — what  plain  woman  is  not?  — 
but  she  was  not  wise  enough  to  endeavour 
to  rectify  it  by  any  acquired  attraction  of 
manner.  On  the  contrary,  she,  in  her  sen- 
sitive pride,  concealed  not  only  her  great 
powers,  but  even  the  vast  hoanls  of  affec- 
tion and  sympathy  which  she  possessed, 
from  the  world  at  large,  and  revealed  them 
only  to  her  own  immediate  circle,  which 
was  a  narrow  one  indeed. 

At  Dresden  she  had  no  means  whatever 
of  self-cultivation  —  not  even  access  to  a 
musical  instrument — and  almost  all  her 
time-  was  taken  up  in  attending  to  the  do- 
mestic affairs  of  the  little  household.  These 
affairs  were  small  and  trivial,  it  is  true,  but 
Antonia,  though  a  woman,  was  an  exceed- 
ingly bad  manager,  and  the  worst  possible 
of  economists ;  worse,  even,  than  her  uncle 
himself,  if  that  might  be.  She  was  always 
in  some  difficulty  or  making  some  blunder, 
and  her  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  Ger- 
man did  not  mate  her  troubles  le^s.  The 
number  of  tears  that  she  shed  in  the  course 
of  a  week  over  gUbergroschen  that  would 
never  come  right  would  have  sufficed  for  a 
dozen  funerals.  Her  uncle  was  always  out 
of  doors  —  not  that  that  made  any  differ- 
ence —  and  her  aunt  was  quite  incapable  of 
doing  anything  but  eating,  drinking,  smil- 
ing placidly,  and  going  to  sleep. 

It  tMLj  be  well  supposed  that  this  man- 
ner of  bfe  was  not  likely  to  render  poor 
Antonia  more  attractive  in  appearance  or 
in  manner  than  before.  She  grew  worse 
dressed  and  more  careless  about  herself — 
she  had  never  been  very  conspicuous  for 
neatness,  or  for  the  time  or  trouble  that 
she  spent  upon  her  dress  or  person  —  sal- 
lower,  thinner  in  the  face,  darker  under  the 
eves,  and  less  upright  of  carria^.  She 
also  grew  more  nervous  and  irritable, 
though  she  never  showed  this  to  her  uncle 
or  aunt,  and  more  shy  and  silent  than  ever. 
But  nothing  ii^ured  the  beauty  of  her  voice 
or  of  her  eyes. 

Her  voice  was  singularly  clear  and  strong, 
with  the  soft  and  mellow  fulness  that  never 
belong  to  the  true  soprano,  and  the  pecu- 
liar kind  of  sweetness  with  which  the  women 
of  Italy  and  of  Britain  alone  seem  favoured. 
Though  not  of  the  true  soprano,  it  was 
quite  removed  from  the  contralto  quality, 
and  would  have  been  popularly  classed  as 
being  of  the  former.    Maurice  was,  however. 


not  quite  right  when,  in  one  of  his  letters 
to  Lawson,  he  spoke  of  her  perfect  style. 
She  sang  in  perfect  tune,  certainly,  but  her 
school  was  full  of  faults,  such  as  would  have 
offended  the  least  fastidious  of  critics. 
Oflen,  however,  she  would,  by  what  seemed 
a  happy  chance,  light  upon  some  new  ren- 
dering of  a  phrase,  or  some  new  effect 
which  showed  that  her  worst  faults  arose 
from  anything  but  want  of  feeling  or  intel- 
ligence. 

The  English  artist  could  not  but  be  in- 
terested in  her,  and  his  interest  could  not 
but  grow  in  proportion  to  the  growth  of 
their  acquaintance.  Otherwise,  however, 
and  independently  of  her  voice,  she  had  no 
attraction  for  him  whatever,  but  rather  the 
contrary.  The  lover  of  the  beautiful,  the 
graceful,  and  the  amiable  Grace  Owen, 
about  whom  everything  was  always  in  per- 
fect taste  and  in  perfect  keeping,  was  the 
last  man  who  was  likely  to  feel  the  least  at- 
traction towards  the  plain,  ungraceful,  and 
ungracious  Italian,  wnom  poverty  and  the 
hard  circumstances  in  whicn  she  had  spent 
her  life  had  rendered, — not,  indeed,  ill- 
bred, — nature  had  taken  care  of  that, — 
but  as  far  removed  from  the  idea  of  a  dame 
des  salons  as  could  well  be.  All  the  refin- 
ing influences  of  life  had  always  surrounded 
Grace  Owen:  very  few,  always  excepting 
those  of  Art,  had  touched  the  imperfect  life 
of  Antonia  Salvi.  And  as  to  eyes,  Edward 
Maurice  had  spoken  the  exact  tnith  when 
he  said  that  none,  however  beautiful,  could 
surpass  the  sweet,  pure  eves  of  the  fair  girl 
in  England  who  was  to  be  his  wife  —  eyes 
in  which  he  had  read  a  hundred  times  all 
the  truth  and  love  of  a  true  and  loving 
heart. 

The  interest,  however,  such  as  it  was, 
that  he  took  in  the  position  and  character 
of  Antonia  led  him  to  repeat  his  visit  to  the 
apartment  across  the  passage.  The  Italians 
were  always  glad  to  see  nim,  as  they  had 
no  friends,  and  scarcely  any  acquaintance ; 
and  a  real  liking  sprang  up  among  them. 
All,  however,  had  their  illusions  about  each 
other — that  of  Salvi  himself  being  the  idea 
that  the  charm  of  his  own  very  mediocre 
performances  on  the  violin  was  the  attrac- 
tion for  the  English  painter ;  for,  although 
vain  to  excess  of  his  niece^s  talents,  he  was 
infinitely  more  vain  of  his  own. 

It  was  no  veiT  unusual  thing,  then,  that 
one  day  in  the  following  January  Maurice 
tapped  at  Salvias  door,  or  that  he  heard  the 
clear  voice  of  Antonia  cry  **  Come  in ! ''  or 
that  he  entered  and  found  her  alone.  Her 
uncle  was  out,  as  usual,  and  her  aunt  was 
probably  asleep  in  the  next  room.    Antonia 
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herself  was  engaged  in  her  never-ending 
taak  of  tiying  to  make  her  tilberffrosdim 
come  right. 

"How  busy  you  look,  Antonia/*  said 
Maurice.  **  You  look  like  a  Minister  of 
Finance,  at  the  least.^ 

She  shrugged  herself  together,  something 
after  the  manner  of  her  uncle.  **I  oflen 
wish  I  was  a  queen,^^  she  said,  **  but  never 
so  much  as  when  I  have  my  accounts  to  do.^ 

•*WhysoP" 

'*  Because  then  I  should  have  a  Finance 
Minister  to  save  me  the  trouble.^^ 

"Perhaps  the  Queen  that  is  to  be  —  of 
Song  —  wul  appoint  me  to  the  office  F  ^^ 

"Look  here! "  she  answered,  wrinkling 
together  her  straight,  black  eyebrows,  and 
pushing  to  him  petulantly  a  small  greasy  ac- 
count-book. "  See  what  you  can  maki  of 
that." 

It  would  have  taxed  the  utmost  skill  of 
the  most  skiUul  accountant  to  have  made 
head  or  tail  of  the  extraordinary  specimen 
of  compound  addition  and  subtraction  that 
was  put  into  the  hands  of  Maurice,  who,  hot 
being  even  so  much  as  an  unskilful  one, 
looked  at  it  vaguely  upside  down.  His  look 
of  bewilderment  changed  Antonia^s  mood  in 
a  moment,  and  she  burst  into  a  fit  of  laugh- 
ter. 

"  I  am  afraid  you  will  have  to  appoint  me 
to  some  other  office,''  said  Maurice.  "Fi- 
nance was  never  very  much  in  my  line. 
But  perhaps  I  can  help  you,  nevertheless. 
Shall  we  try?" 

Antonia  really  brightened  at  the  sugges- 
tion, and  for  some  minutes  the  two  were 
deep  in  the  mysteries  of  Saxon  coinage. 
Certainly  the  disbursements  were  small,  but 
enormous  in  proportion  to  the  receipts.  At 
last  the  discrepancy  became  so  glaring,  and 
there  seemed  so  little  hope  of  inventing  any 
new  system  of  management,  that  if  Antonia 
had  been  alone  she  would  have  wept  herself 
into  a  headache  with  despair ;  but,  as  she 
chanced  to  have  a  companion,  her  innate 
Bohemianism  and  her  defiant  spirit  got  the 
better  of  her,  and  she  worked  nerseUT  into 
a  reckless  vein  of  talk  and  laughter. 

It  is  as  unnecessary  as  it  woiud  be  impos- 
sible to  produce  any  extracts  from  the  little 
volume  that  formed  at  once  the  day-book 
and  ledger  of  the  family  of  the  violinist. 
But,  prosaic  as  were  the  contents,  Maurice 
was  really  touched  to  the  heart.  Probably 
not  ninety-nine  persons  out  of  a  hundred 
really  understand  the  intense  distress  that 
some  men  —  of  whom  he  was  one  —  feel 
when  they  see  great  talents  doomed  to  be 
checked  and  bidked  by  undeserved  poverty 
and  the  petty  cares  of  conventional  life. 
But  the  few  who  do  understand  it  will  read- 


ily comprehend  the  feelings  of  Edward  Mau- 
rice ^wards  Antonia.  If  she  had  been  his 
greatest  enemy,  he  would,  with  pleasure  and 
eagerness,  have  spent  more  than  he  could 
well  spare  to  have  placed  her  in  her  true 
position.  Whenever  he  heard  her  voice, 
while  he  stood  before  his  picture,  he  la- 
mented her  probable  fate;  and  tried  to  form 
schemes  whereby  it  might  be  reversed.  But 
as  yet  he  formed  no  resolution. 

About  this  time  he  wrote  the  following 
letter  to  Lawson :  — 

"  Dbbsden,  Janway  15, 184-. 

"  Deab  Frank,  —  When  I  last  wrote  to 
you,  the  leaves  were  still  on  the  trees. 
What  a  long  time  back  that  makes  it  seem ! 
Now,  we  are  ice-bound,  and  do  little  else 
than  skate.  Which  is  most  to  be  envied  of 
us  two  ?  You,  on  the  whole,  I  think.  But 
we  have  our  pleasures  too. 

"  I  wish  you  could  see  my  picture,  as  I 
want  some  one  to  give  me  a  genuine  opinion 
—  some  one  who  knows  what  I  used  to  bey 
and  could  say  whether  I  have  improved  or 
no.  I  cannot  do  very  much  to  it  just  now, 
as  the  days  are  so  short ;  but  it  is  not  very 
far  from  being  finished,  and  will^  I  hope,  be 
ready  in  a  month  or  two. 

"I  neler  have  any  news  from  England 
now,  except  what  I  read  in  newspapers,  and 
about  that  I  don^t  much  care.  That  is  not 
news,  in  my  sense,  as  you  know.  I  some- 
times think  of  taking  a  holiday  and  running 
over  for  a  month ;  but  the  experiment  would 
be  too  dangerous.  Aflcr  all,  I  have  got 
over  a  quarter  of  my  time,  though  it  has 
seemed  so  long. 

"  What  in  the  world  shall  I  find  to  wrile 
about  ?  You  won't  care  to  hear  about  skat- 
ing, coffee-parties  —  which  in  dulncss  beat 
even  the  British  tea-fight  hollow  —  or  any 
one  whom  I  know,  and  of  whom,  excepting 
my  canlairice  on  the  other  side  of  the  pas- 
sage, you  never  heard.  By  the  way,  I  wish 
I  had  not  heard  her  quite  so  oflen  myself. 
If  you  lived  with  me  you  would  soon  find 
out  to  your  cost  what  makes  me  mention 
her  in  every  letter  I  write.  If  the  noise 
she  makes  in  the  world  is  ever  anything  like 

what  she  makes  at  No.  25 Strasse, 

you  will  hear  of  her  often  enough  in  time. 
She  is,  however,  an  amusing  person  to  talk 
to,  with  more  brains  than  beauty.  She  is 
ver}'  naive  and  original  too ;  and  though  her 
criticism  is  not  exactly  according  to  rule, 
it  generally  has  meanmg.  How  many  of 
us  could  say  as  much  ? 

"  You  see  I  am  writing  more  to  ask  you 
to  write  than  to  tell  you  anything.  Some- 
times I  get  a  sort  of  home-sickness  on  me» 
and  long  to  hear  a  voice  from  my  old  world. 
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Work  18  not  enough  to  fill  one's  whole  life 

—  especially  mine,  with  whom  it  is  so  much 
more  a  means  than  an  end.  With  some 
men,  I  know,  it  is  different.  Tibald  him- 
eelt*,  for  instance,  never  'seems  to  have  an 
idea  in  his  head,  or  a  feeling  in  his  heart, 
tliat  has  not  reference  to  his  work.  If  he  were 
the  most  hopelessly  stupid  and  unsuccessful 
man  in  the  world,  instead  of  being  the  con- 
trary', I  believe  he  would  still  work  on  in 
his  own  way,  though  the  result  were  starva- 
tion. I  sometimes  feel  quite  angry  with 
him.  He  is  deaf  to  music,  and  apparently 
tlifi  most  prosaic  man  in  the  world — never 
even  talks  about  pictures  except  in  the  way 
that  a  carpenter  talks  about  chairs  and  ta- 
bles —  all  the  energy  and  all  the  enthusiasm 
that  he  must  have  about  him  somewhere  he 
bottles  up  and  lets  out  from  his  finger-ends, 
never  from  his  tongue  or  his  ey6s.  He 
never  needs  rest  or  amusement.  He  seems 
an  incarnation  of  Groethe's  **  Without  haste 

—  but  without  rest."  Everv  hour  of  day- 
light he  is  at  work — every  hour  that  he  is 
awake  he  is  thinking,  in  company  with  his 
meerschaum.  He  never  dreams,  not  even 
in  sleep.  He  tells  me  that  he  only  had  a 
dream  once  in  his  life,  and  what  do  you 
suppose  it  was  ?  Some  vague  striving  after 
ideal  beauty  ?  —  some  great  attemot  to  ex- 
press an  unattainable  thought  ?  Nof  the 
least.  Pie  dreamed  that  litian  told  him 
that  he  had  better  keep  clear  of  heaven,  for 
they  got  wliite  beer  there,  and  not  Bava- 
rian. Then  he  works  so  provokingly  slowlv. 
But  what  results !  You  know  those  works 
of  his,  so  honestly  emulating  those  of  the 
giants  of  old,  so  grand,  so  full  of  poetr}*, 
and  yet  almost  so  over-faultless.  He  seems, 
too,  as  a  teacher,  to  read  the  nature  of 
one's  talent  by  intuition,  and  knows  how 
to  bring  it  out;  and  he  has  a  genius  for 
criticism,  though  it  is  always  of  the  cold 
and  judicial  order —  he  never  seems  to  hate 
or  to  love.  Sheer  power  and  strength, 
without  beauty  —  that  is  his  character :  he 
seems  to  put  so  much  beauty  into  his  work 
that  he  seems  to  have  left  none  to  spare 
for  life. 

•*  1  confess  I  do  not  understand  such  a 
man.  I  say,  let  life  be  beautiful  as  a  whole. 
Art  is  not  everything.  What  say  you  at 
Rome  ?  —  Yours  ever, 

"E.  Maubice." 


CHAPTER  V. 

However  much  or  little  Maurice  thought 
about  Antonia,  she  certainly  thought  a  great 
deal  about  him.  He  was  the  first  person 
she  had  ever  known  who  was  capaole  of 
giving  her  anything  like  sympatny  in  her 


vague  aspirations  —  who  coyld  share  her 
feeling  about  Art  as  something  more  than  a 
means  of  obtaining  one's  share  of  the  good 
th*ngs  of  this  earth.  When  but  a  child, 
her  questions  and  her  dreams,  which  she 
then  used  to  pour  forth  with  impulsive 
frankness,  had  been  as  little  understood  by 
those  about  her  as  if  she  talked  the  lan- 
guage of  another  world — as,  in  fact,  she 
did.  With  the  quickness  of  all  children  in 
such  matters,  she  soon  ibund  this  out,  and 
drew  into  herself  more  and  more,  and  be- 
came strange  and  solitary.  The  wandering 
life  her  family  led  had  always  prevented  her 
forming  more  than  the  most  passing  ac- 
quaintance with  other  girls  of  her  own  age, 
and  those  with  whom  she  did  meet  interest- 
ed her  but  little ;  a^d  so  she  passed  the  un- 
happy youth  which  such  natures  must  inevi- 
tably undergo  —  unhappy  even  when  sur- 
rounded by  affectionate  sympathy,  but  un- 
speakably miserable  when,  as  is  usually  the 
ease,  it  is  misunderstood.  When  such  na- 
tures have  grown  old  enough  to  appreciate 
the  world  and  themselves,  the  bitterness 
passes  away.  True  genius  accepts  with  a 
proud  and  silent  resignation  its  solitary 
fate,  and  rejoices  in  shedding  abroad  its 
warmth  and  light  without  even  wishing  for 
the  least  return.  But  Antonia,  as  yet, 
understood  neither  herself  nor  the  world. 
She  still  longed  for  sympathy,  and  to  meet 
with  some  nature  that  might  speak  her  own 
language  and  comprehend  something  of 
what  filled  her  soul. 

She  was  not  an  acute  analyst  of  the  char- 
acters of  others  —  her  experience  was  too 
confined,  and  her  nature  too  introspective 
and  self-CQUtained.  She  always  accepted 
others  who  showed  her  any  kindness  at  an 
estimation  higher  even  than  that  at  which 
they  valued  themselves;  and,  as  Maurice 
was,  in  many  points,  reallv  her  superior — 
in  experience  and  cultivation,  for  instance 
—  she  was  only  too  willing  to  lean  on  and 
confide  in  him.     She  was  woman,  after  all. 

Maurice,  on  the  contrary,  was,  consciously 
and  intentionally,  an  analyser  of  men  and 
things .  Though  of  a  lighter  and  less  intense 
character  than  Antonia,  his  imagination,  his 
experience  of  men  and  women,  and  that  al- 
most feminine  sensibility  which  is  a  common 
Ehenomenon  of  the  artistic  temperament,  led 
iin  to  comprehend  Antonia's  character  very 
soon.  He  could  not,  perhaps,  feel  quite  like 
her,  but  he  could  understand  her  feelings 
much  better  than  she  could  understand  them 
herself. 

It  gradually  became  mofe  and  more  the 
habit  of  Antonia,  as  the  familiarity  of  friend- 
ship incrcAsed,  to  ask  Maurice  for  advice  in 
her  difficulties.    One  day  —  it  was  at  the 
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end  of  February  —  she  entered  his  studio 
for  the  first  time.  The  afiair  was  urgent, 
and  as  he  had  not  visited  his  neighbours  for 
some  days,  she  was  obliged  to  anticipate  his 
coming.  When  she  entered  he  was  at  work 
upon  his  picture  of  *  The  Death  of  Moreau.' 
Her  eye  immediately  rested  upon  the  work, 
which  was  very  nearly  finished.  She  was 
the  first  person  who  had  seen  it  except  the 
painter  lumself. 

Maurice  noticed  the  direction  of  her  look 
with  an  anxiety  which  he  would  not  have 
confessed  even  to  himself,  and  it  was  with  a 
feeling  of  unconscious  disappointment  that 
she  made  no  remark  on  what  she  saw,  but 
entered*at  once  on  the  business  upon  which 
she  had  come.  Before  she  left  nim,  how- 
ever, he  was  determined. to  sound  her  upon 
the  subject  of  his  picture  —  not  that  he 
doubted  the  favourable  nature  of  her  opinion, 
but  that,  like  all  artists  —  and  he  certainly 
did  not  diflfer  from  his  brethren  in  this  re- 
spect —  his  soul  longed  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  praise,  especially  as  he  felt  sure 
that  hers  would  not  be  unapprcciative.  He 
therefore  said :  — 

'*  I  am  glad  that  you  have  at  last  visited 
my  magnificent  atelier.  I  wish,  though,  I 
had  something  better  to  show  you.  You  see 
even  this  is  unfinished.^^ 

She  looked  well  at  the  great  historical 
picture  of  the  dying  Marshal,  but  said  noth- 
mg.  Something  in  her  expression  reminded 
Maurice  —  strangely  enouch  —  of  Tibald; 
and  the  fancy  made  him  smile.  In  point  of 
fact,  she  wanted  to  find  something  to  say, 
but  could  not.  Who  among  those  who  fre- 
(]^uent  the  studios  has  not  felt  so  a  thousand 
times  ?  And  who  among  artists  has  not  felt 
the  chill  that  follows  that  unwilling  silence 
on  the  part  of  some  valued  visitor?  Not 
painters  only,  but  musicians  and  poets  also 
know  it  well  —  and  their  friends  even  better 
than  they. 

Anton ia  was  certainly  anything  but  a 
gushing  person  —  she  had  no  flattery  at  the 
end  of  her  tongue. 

*•  I  see,"  she  said  at  last.  •*  Will  it  be 
long  before  it  is  auite  finished?  I  never 
like  to  say  what  I  tnink  before  the  end." 

*  *  You  are  right  in  that.  Processes  should 
always  be  kept  concealed." 

'*  Besides,  I  am  a  bad  judge  of  pictures," 
said  Antonia. 

**  I  doubt  that,  very  much." 

**But  I  am,  indeed.  At  least  I  always 
differ  from  everybody." 

**  So  do  all  good  judges." 

**  But  I  mean 'from  good  judges." 

"For  instance?" 

**0h,  1  hardly  know.  In  fact  I  have 
never  talked  much  about  such  things." 


"  But  you  must  have  seen  a  great  manj 

pi  tures?" 

*'  A  great  many — but  I  rem^nber  veiy 
few." 

'*You  must  have  seen  more  than  I— I 
know  only  Liondon  and  Paris  and  here — 
vou  know  Florence,  and  Rome,  and  Venice, 
besides  Dresden  and  Paris." 

•*Yes  —  and  Munich  as  well.  But  you 
beat  me  by  London.  Are  there  many  pic- 
tures there  ?  " 

*•  A  great  manv.     But  I  envy  you  Italy." 

••  You  will  go  there  some  day,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  I  hope  so,  most  devoutly.  But  do  you 
not  care  for  Art — for  painting,  1  mean?" 
Perhaps  the  unexpected  failure  of  Moreau 
rankled  in  him  a  little. 

**  Not  care  for  them?  Why  do  you  ask 
that  ?  "         , 

**  You  said  they  do  not  remain  in  your 
memory.  Now  that  I  rather  look  on  as  a 
test." 

*•  I  daresay  you  are  right,"  she  answei^ 
— "and  yet  1  am  not  sure.  The  fact  is, 
that  when  1  leave  a  gallery  I  generaUy  re- 
member one  picture  and  no  more ;  and  the 
more  I  look  at,  the  less  I  can  remember  of 
the  others  and  the  more  of  the  one.  You 
know  the  Louvre  ?  " 

"Well." 

"Well,  then — out  of  all  the  pictures 
there — I  believe  I  saw  them  all  with  my 
father — I  only  remember  one." 

"And  that  is V" 

"  Our  Blessed  Lady." 

"You  mean  the  great  Murillo,  no  doubt 
—  I  have  known  it  aJSect  others  in  the  same 
way.     But  do  you  remember  no  more  ?  " 

"  That,  and  an  angel." 

"  I  guess  which  you  mean." 

"  And  then  in  Florence  I  remember  again 
Our  Blessed  Lady,  and  here ^" 

"  What  is  it  you  know  best  here  ?  " 

"  Our  Lady  again  —  but  the  most  bcauti* 
fulofall." 

"  I  suppose  you  mean  the  San  Sisto  ?  " 

"  I  daresay  it  is  called  so." 

"  But  do  you  not  remember  my  favourite 
— *La  Notte ' —  the  Correggio  ?  " 

"Which  is  that?" 

"  The  i)icture  where  Mary  is  bending  over 
the  cradle.  Do  you  not  remember  it  by  the 
wonderful  light  streaming  upon  the  motner^s 
face  from  the  glory  of  her  child  ?  " 

"I  remember!  It  is  beautiful  indeed. 
But  the  other — I  know  it  by  heart." 

"It  is  indeed  a  great  picture.  But, 
somehow,  it  disappointed  me." 

"  Disappointed  you  ?  " 

"  It  is  very  heretical,  but  I  confess  it.'' 

"  W^hat  could  you  have  expected,  then  ?  ^ 

"  I  hardly  know  —  but  so  it  was." 
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'*  There  —  did  I  not  teU  you  I  am  a  bad 
judge  P  '^         . 

**  But  in  this  it  is  I,  not  you,  who  differ 
from  the  good  judges.^ 

•*  But  you  are  a  painter." 

**  We  are  both  artists.  Art  is  One.  But 
what  do  you  say,  AntoniaP  Let  us  see  the 
two  pictures  together,  and  decide  the  ques- 
tion.'' 

**  I  shall  always  love  the  San  Sisto  best 
—  but  I  love  the  other,  too." 

**  Shall  we  go,  however  P  " 

Antonia  consented  with  joy,  and  the  visit 
to  the  gallery  which  ensmed  was  by  no 
means  the  last.  It  soon  became  even  a  matter 
of  course  that  whenever  Maurice  had  time 
and  opportunity  at  his  disposal,  he  spent  it 
in  company  with  the  Italian  girl  at  tne  gal- 
lery in  the  Neu-Markt.  Iier  enthusiasm 
was  at  first  intensely  uncultivated ;  but  she 
had,  even  at  the  beginning,  and  in  a  much 
higher  degree  than  her  more  skilled  com- 
panion, the  faculty  of  going  straight  to  the 
soul  of  a  picture,  and  her  free  and  impul- 
sive criticism,  though  often  really  wron^, 
oflen  threw  upon  the  subjects  which  it 
touched  a  light  which  he  could  never  other- 
wise have  gained  during  the  study  of  a  liie- 
time.  He  often  rightly  differed  from  her, 
but  her  remarks,  even  when  wildly  wrong, 
were  suggestive,  and  opened  out  to  iiim 
new  regions  of  idea  and  new  lines  of  criti- 
cism. Her  method  of  studying  a  picture 
was  illustrative  of  her  nature.  She  would 
stand  before  some  painting,  selected.  Heaven 
alone  knew  why  —  often  really  from  caprice, 
and  very  often  apparently  so  —  and  wait  be- 
fore it  in  silence  until  she  had  established  be- 
tween it  and  herself  a  strange  kind  of  sym- 
pathy. When  in  this  state  she  was  some- 
times physically  affected,  in  the  same  way 
as  many  persons  are  by  music.  The  tears 
would  come  into  her  eyes,  and  she  became 
tmconscious  for  a  time  of  the  things  and 
people  around  her — of  time  and  place  — 
of  all  save  the  cause  of  her  excitement. 
Her  living  human  soul  entered  the  dead 
canvas,  and,  as  it  were,  raised  it  from  the 
dead.  As  is  almost  always  the  case,  her 
excitement  became  contagious,  and  Maurice 
himself  could  not  help  sometimes  coming 
under  its  influence,  and  the  oftener  as 
time  went  on.  WTien  the  rapport  be- 
tween herself  and  a  painting  was  once  es- 
tablished, it  was  easily  renewed;  and  on 
entering  the  gallery  afterwards,  she  was 
drawn  at  once  to  some  painting  which  had 
acquired  this  sort  of  fascination  over  her. 
But,  in  time,  the  skill  and  knowledge  of 
Maurice  educated  her  as  much  as  her 
enthusiasm  had  opened  a  new  world  to 
him,  so.  that  at  last  they  nearly  met  half- 


way. And  so  they,  the  man  and  the  wo- 
man, passed  through  the  long  lines  of  paint- 
ings as  if  through  me — he  through  knowl- 
edge, she  through  emotion,  helping  and  aid- 
ing each  other  to  probe  to  its  real  depths 
the  world  of  beautiful  ideas  —  the  world  of 
Art,  in  which  dwelt  both  their  souls. 

The  following  passage  occurs  in  a  letter 
written  by  Maurice  to  Lawson,  in  April :  — 

**  You  see  that  the  iron  of  work  is  more 
and  more  entering  into  my  soul  —  what  I 
used  to  call  legitimate  work,  I  mean,  and 
not  my  own  picture.  I  wish,  though,  you 
could  see  the  latter  still.  I  don^t  know 
what  to  say  of  it.  I  am  sorry  I  chose  such 
a  subject,  but  I  suppose  I  had  better  get  it 
done.  It  was  very  wrong  of  me  to  go  in 
for  a  battle-piece,  with  red  coats,  and  so  on. 
But  still  I  had  an  idea,  and  should  like  you 
to  help  me  to  make  it  oilt. 

**  You  know  my  love  of  speculating  about 
other  people.  Well,  my  attempt  to  set  the 
maestro  oefore  you  has  set  me  thinking 
about  many  things.  This  is  the  result,  if 
you  care  to  have  it,  so  far  as  he  is  con- 
cerned. It  is  my  attempt  to  solve  what 
used  to  appear  to  me  the  intensely  prosaic 
nature  of  the  man. 

**  Men  of  large  natures,  and  women  too, 
cannot  use  the  small  language  of  the  world. 
The  highest  language  of  the  world  is  inade- 
quate for  the  expression  of  any  but  small 
ideas.  Thus  those  who  have  large  ideas 
must  necessarily  give  up,  as  utterly  vain, 
any  attempt  to  talk  them.  They  very  soon 
find  that  it  is  utterly  impossible.  All  su- 
perlatives and  conventionally  poetical  ex- 
pressions are  thus  quite  meaningless,  except 
when  used  to  express  the  highest  flight  to 
which  small  minds  can  reach.  A  school- 
girl is  quite  justified  in  going  into  ecstasies 
of  words,  but  how  should  the  enthusiasm  of 
a  Tibald  find  vent  ?  Not  even  the  highest 
poetry  can  exactly  express  that  form  of  en- 
thusiasm which  finds  its  true  outlet  in  form 
and  colour.  How  tame,  to  a  very  groat 
painter,  must  appear  any  attempt  to  de- 
scribe in  words  what  can  only  be  expressed 
by  the  hand ! 

"  I  believe  this  to  be  the  reason  why  the 
talk  of  painters,  like  that  of  musicians,  is 
generally  confined  to  technicalities,  about 
which  they  can  talk,  and  of  money,  of 
which  gemus  is  as  greedy  as  it  is  profuse  — 
and  why  they,  as  a  rule,  believe  only  in 
small  poetry,  which  only  attempts  to  ex- 
<  press  small  ideas. 

I      **^  I  imagine  to  myself,  then,  a  nature  full 

I  of  impulse  and  passion    that    cannot   bo 

suppressed,  denied  its   proper  outlet,  and 

the  conveDtional  idea  of  the  enthusiast  ia 
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the  result.  It  would  be  always  trying  to 
pour  itself  into  all  sorts  of  channels  — 
would  be  talking  for  ever,  and  incapable  of- 
doing  an}>'thing.  But,  let  it  once  find  its 
right  course,  and  it  would  flow  on  calmly 
and  silently,  doing  great  things,  though 
bearing  a  smiling  and  perhaps  even  stupid 
front  to  the  world.  The  enthusiasm  would 
be  there,  but  fully  developed  —  it  would 
have  turned  to  energy. 

*'Itis  the  most  terrible  thing  that  can 
happen  to  a  man  or  woman  to  be  denied,  or 
not  to  be  able  to  find,  the  proper  outlet. 
And  yet,  I  fear,  it  happens  daily.  This 
rather  commonplace  tnith  has  come  home 
to  me  of  late  with  a  new  force,  and  as  if  it 
were  a  discovery  of  my  own.  I  suppose 
you  will  say  you  knew  it  all  long  ago.  I 
should  have  said  I  knew  it  too  —  but  I 
should  have  been  wrong." 

CHAPTER  VI. 

May  2.  — I  have  been  just  eleven  months 
in  Dresden  to-day,  and  cannot  help  feeling 
that  I  have  made  good  progress  in  the  time. 
Certainly  in  many  ways  I  am  very  different 
as  a  painter  from  what  I  was  a  year  ago. 
1  shall  deserve  to  be  able  to  get  my  bread, 
I  hope  and  believe ;  but  shall  I  ever  be  able 
to  do  anything  really  great  ?  Shall  I  ever 
be  able  to  carry  out  in  truth  one  single 
idea? 

I  am  not,  however,  altogether  without 
encouragement.  Tibald  has  certainly  no- 
ticed me  very  favourably  of  late,  and  clear- 
ly takes  an  interest  in  me.  He  no  longer 
contents  himself  with   **  /So .' "  and  **  Hm ! " 

—  he  really  goes  out  of  his  road  to  give  me 
advice.  But  independently  of  Tibald  — 
though  it  is  no  doubt  owing  to  him  —  I  cer- 
tainly feel  my  ideas  about  all  artistic  matters 
considerably  enlarged  and  expanded.  For 
one  thing,  I  begin  to  see  clearly  —  what  I 
have  never  properly  understood  till  lately 

—  that  Art,  to  be  worth  anything,  must  be 
its  own  end.  Of  course  I  have  said  so  a 
hundred  thousand  times,  but  I  believed  and 
said  it  only  in  the  way  that  a  man  believes 
and  says  that  he  is  mortal ;  he  would  not 
dream  of  denying  the  assertion,  of  course, 
and  would  laugh  at  the  absurdity  of  any 
one  who  might  be  so  daring  as  to  do  so  — 
but  the  truth  of  it,  I  see  now,  was  never 
part  of  myself.  I  really  do  not  seem  to  be 
the  same  person  who  began  to  paint  that 
absurd  daub  of  **Tho  Death  of  Moreau." 
How  strange  is  a  sudden  waking  up  like 
this  !     I  can  almost  date  the  moment  of  it. 

There  is  only  one  thing  about  which  I  do 
not  feel  ciuite  at  ease.  1  have  the  same  old 
desire  stdl  to  paint  a  picture  now,  and  at 


once.  I  know  that  Tibald  would  say,  **  No — 
not  yet,^^  but  I  must  let  myself  out  somehow. 
Perpetual  and  unvaried  taking  in  is  Teiy 
right,  no  doubt,  but  it  restrains  one''s  ener- 
gy rather  too  much.  I  really  must  do  some- 
thing, as  well  as  learn.  I  shall  not  attempt 
anything  veiyimmense,  though,  this  time. 

May!.  —  What  a  strange  girl  Antonia 
is !  And  yet,  somehow,  I  understand  her, 
though  I  should  certainly  be  unable  to  give 
any  idea  of  her  character  to  any  one  Sse. 
Suppose  I  was  writing  to  Lawson,  for  in- 
stance, and  wanted  to  give  him  my  impres- 
sion of  her,  what  in  the  world  could  1  say  ? 
Very  enthusiastic  —  yes,  but  so  are  a  mil- 
lion women.     Good  natural  talent  for  Art 

—  so  have  a  million  more.     Very  unculti- 
vated —  well,  how  few  women  are  not !     So 
that  won^t  do.     I  should  only  have  described 
a  woman  very  little  above  the  average,  and 
not  really  like  Antonia  at  all.     Perhaps  I 
could  get  at  it  by  means  of  cataloguing  her 
peculiarities..    For  instance,  she  is  the  only 
enthusiastic  woman  I  ever  came  across  who* 
is  silent  —  from  which  I  should   infer  that 
her  enthusiasm   is  real.     She   is   the    only 
clever  woman  I  ever  saw  who  is  not  always 
saying  clever  things  —  so  I  infer  some  other 
obscure  virtue  in  her ;  and  the  only  unculi 
tivated  woman  who  does  or  does  not  some- 
thing or  other  quite  as  much  to  the  point ; 
and  so  on.     Well,  it  isn't  worth  the  trying, 
for  I  certainly  don't  want  to  describe  her  to 
anybody,  and  I  need  not  try  to  explain  to 
myself  why  I  think  I  understand  her. 

I  wish,  though,  I  could  help  her  to  culti* 
vate  her  own  special  talent  —  music.  I  be- 
lieve that  she  would  do  on  the  stage.  She 
has  all  the  equalities,  and  is  a  bom  Italian 
as  well,  which  is  a  piece  of  good  fortune 
that  ought  not  to  be  wasted.  Well,  I  must 
try  and  make  a  little  money  —  I  should 
rather  like  to  play  the  art  patron  to  some 
one  who  would  do  me  justice. 

The  worst  of  it  is  that  she  ought  not  to 
be  wasting  all  this  time  if  she  is  ever  really 
to  do  am* thing.  .  .  By  the  way,  a  good 
idea !  There  is  one  thing  I  can  do  —  f  will 
hire  a  piano,  and  she  shall  use  it  as  much 
as  she  likes  —  or,  better,  it  shall  stand  in 
their  room.  I  shall  ask  them  to  take  care 
of  it  for  me  as  a  favour,  for  I  certainly  have 
no  room  for  it  here,  and  my  work  will  not 
be  disturbed  —  that  would  never  do. 

May  29.  —  I  almost  wish  to  Heaven  that 
I  had  never  thought  of  the  piano,  or  else 
that  the  lady  would  let  it  alone  sometimes 

—  say  for  half  an  hour  or  so  once  a-week. 
Perhaps,   however,  when  the  summer  is 

really  here,  I  shall  have  a  little  less  of  it. 
If  she  is  at  all  like  me  she  will  find  Art  go 
a  little  to  the  dogs  when  Nature  hjis  it  all 
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her  own  way  again — especially  when  Art 
calls  to  work  and  Nature  to  idleness.  I 
wonder  what  Lawson  is  doing  —  I  have  not 
heard  from  him  for  an  age.  But  then,  on 
the  other  hand,  I  have  not  written  to  him 
—  and  what  is  the  advantage  of  friendship 
if  it  cannot  exist  without  correspondence  r 
That  is  tlie  feminine  idea  —  but  then  femi- 
nine friendship,  I  take  it,  is  a  very  queer 
thi^. 

Well,  if  I  mean  to  enjoy  myself  a  little 
when  the  summer  comes,  I  must  work  all 
the  better  now.  Certainly  I  have  a  very 
good  example,  if  not  always  before  my 
eyes,  yet  always  in  my  ears.  What  a  glo- 
rious voice  it  is !  I  must  manage  to  set 
acquainted  with  somebody  or  other  who 
may  be  able  to  do  something  for  it  —  it  is 
infinitely  too  good  to  be  lost  m  the  chorus, 
and  tlie  uncle  and  aunt  seem  a  couple  of 
imbeciles.  If  I  could  but  get  that  splendid 
voice  of  hers  only  half  a  mile  away  from 
myself,  what  a  relief  it  would  be  to  me ! 
Perhaps  I  might  manage  to  do  something 
with  this  picture  of  mine  in  that  case. 

Certainly  we  painters  stand  at  a  ^reat 
disadvantage  with  respect  to  musicians. 
We  can't  annoy  them  with  our  practising, 
but  they  can  drive  us  to  desperation  with 
theirs.  I  must  find  out  some  method  of 
revenge. 

How  she  is  attacking  those  exercises ! 
Well  —  I  give  in  —  and  in  sheer  despair 
will  attack  mine. 

To-morrow  I  will  lay  in  a  stock  of  cotton 
wool. 

June  16.  —  Summer  is  come  again,  and 
I  have  wasted  its  first  real  day  by — work- 
ing. 

1  am  ashamed  of  myself,  but  the  fact  re- 
mains. I  had  made  such  good  intentions 
only  last  night.  I  was  not  to  do  a  stroke 
of  work,  but  to  walk  by  myself  to  my  old 
place  on  the  Leipzig  road.  What  an  age  it 
IS  since  I  was  there  last !  There  I  was  to 
drink  a  bottle  of  RUdesheimer,  and  then 
do  whatever  I  might  feel  inclined,  except 
^o  back  to  the  town.  What  demon  put  it 
into  my  head  to  give  just  one  touch  to  my 
confounded  canvas  ?  Alas !  I  yielded  to 
temptation  —  the  touch  multiplied  itself — 
and  here  I  am  still,  with  my  head  one  whirl 
of  scales"  Could  I  not  even  have  bought 
the  cotton  wool  ? 

Well,  I  vow  that  the  very  next  fine  day  I 
will  not  even  look  towards  my  easel .  To-mor- 
row —  well,  I  may  as  well  finish  off  what  I 
have  been  doing  to-day  —  and  the  next  day 
1  must  spend  entirely  with  Tibald  —  and 
the  next,  I  have  promised  to  take  Antonia 
to  the  theatre  —  and  the  next  —  well,  I  will 
do  nothing  u  soon  as  possible  at  least. 


And  now  let  me  see  what  I  have  done 
to-day.  I  should  like  Antonia  to  see  it  also, 
though  —  to  judge  how  far  I  have  succeeded 
in  workins^  out  that  idea  of  hers.  I  will 
get  her  to  look  at  it  to-morrow,  when  it  will 
be  in  a  better  state,  and  make  her  give  me 
her  opinion. 

I  must  write  to  Lawson  soon  —  one  day 
next  week,  perhaps.  And  yet,  perhaps,  1 
had  better  wait  tul  I  hear  from  him.  I 
don't  even  know  whether  he  is  in  Rome  or 
not ;  and,  if  he  did  not  get  my  letter  there, 
I  don't  suppose  he  would  get  it  at  all. 

What  shall  I  do  with  myself  this  evening  ? 
I  have  been  keeping  myself  so  close  lately 
that  I  am  beginning  to  lose  all  my  acquain- 
tance. I  could  go  to  Emil's,  certainly  — 
but,  ten  to  one,  be  will  be  at  the  theatre, 
and  I  am  getting  tired  of  that  eternal  meth- 
od of  killing  time.  I  might  take  a  stroll 
on  the  Terrace  —  I  should  be  sure  to  meet 
some  one  I  knew  —  but'  no,  I  think  I  will 
stay  at  home,  after  all.  In  that  case,  I  may 
as  well  fill  my  meerschaum.  Confound  it ! 
I  left  it  last  night  at  Salvias.  Well,  then, 
there  is  no  help  for  it  —  I  must  go  over  and 
get  it.  That  will  have  one  good  effect  at 
least  —  it  may  stop  the  piano  for  a  time. 

June  27.  —  I  thought  yesterday  that  my 
new  picture  was  reaUy  getting  on ;  but  on 
looking  at  it  this  morning  I  am  disgusted. 
I  think  I  shall  give  it  up.  I  never  felt  be- 
fore such  a  sickening  sense  of  imperfection. 
The  worst  is,  that  I  cannot  see  how  I  am 
going  wrong.  I  have  already  stood  before 
the  canvas  for  two  hours  at  least,  and  can 
find  nothing  to  alter,  except — the  whole 
thing,  which  I  might  therefore  just  as  well 
cut  to  pieces  at  once. 

It  is  so  frightfully  dead  —  a  mere  copy 
of  a  possible  combination  of  natural  forms 
and  nothing  more.  In  the  hands  of  a  great 
master  a  touch  or  two  would  put  into  it  the 
life-giving  soul  —  but  that  is  just  what  I 
despair  of  doing.  If  I  could  only  let  out 
into  it  something  of  what  I  received  from 
that  Titian  we  studied  yesterday,  I  should 
be  content.  If  I  cannot  create,  surely  I 
might  hope  to  reproduce.  But  this  is  nei- 
ther creation  nor  reproduction,  nor  can  be. 
I  may  as  well  dismiss  all  hope,  if  tliis  is  the 
best  I  can  do.  There  are  enough  mere 
copyists  in  the  world  without  me.     .     . 

*  *  Antonia  ? — I  never  heard  you  come  in." 
•*  You  were  at  work  P    Do  I  disturb  you  ? 

I  only  came  to  ask — but  how  pale  and  sad 
you  look !     Are  you  not  well?" 

*  *  Oh,  it  is  nothing.     I  am  only  disgusted," 
**  What  has  happened  ?" 

**  Look  at  this." 

**  Ah,  that  is  beautiful !— but— " 

**  Yes,  '&u</'— that  is  the  very  point." 
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••It  ia  not  finished?" 

••Not  finished — but  done  with." 

••  Shall  you  not  finish  it,  then?" 

•*I  cannot." 

••Ah,  you  are  tired  of  it.  Yet  it  wants 
80  little — it  is  a  pity." 

••Tired?  I  am  sick  of  it — and  it  is  just 
that  litlle  I  cannot  do.  You  see,  Antonia, 
just  think  of  the  San  Sisto  and  all  those 
great  pictures  we  know  so  well,  and  then 
look  at  this.     Theij  are  alive.'* 

••And  so  will  this  be  soon." 

••Never,  without  the  hand  of  a  master." 

•  •  Of  course  not.  But  it  must  live  soon — 
it  wants  so  little." 

••Do  you  not  see  what  that  little  is?  It  b 
everything." 

*  *  X  ou  mean  life — soul  ?  " 

••That  is  what  I  mean.  Ah,  Antonia,  if 
I  could  throw  into  my  hand  the  soul  that 
you  thro^  into  your  voice,  this  would  be  a 
picture  then." 

•*  I  throw  nothing  into  my  music — I  only 
find  what  is  there.    It  is  easy.*' 

'•Would  1  could  find  it  so! " 

••Ah,  mv  friend,  you  feel  as  I  oflen  feel. 
Shall  I  tell  you  what  I  do  when  I  cannot 
make  music  come  right?" 

••What?" 

••  I  do  three  things — I  laugh  at  myself;  I 
call  myself  stupid ;  and  I  try  again." 

••And  if  that  does  not  answer?" 

••Then — I  don't  try  it  again.  One  can- 
not do  everything,  you  know.  But  you  are 
not  to  be  like  me  in  that.  You  must  try 
my  first  remedy.  You  have  already  called 
yourself  stupid,  and  now  you  must  laugh." 

••By  all  means,  Antonia,  if  you  will 
make  me.'' 

••Oh,  you  shall  be  made  to  laugh!  But 
you  must  do  something  else  too.  x  ou  must 
promise  me  not  to  look  at  your  picture  for 
three  whole  days." 

••I  won't  look  at  it  for  three  whole  years, 
if  you  like." 

••No — but  you  must  promise  me  some- 
thing more  still." 

•^ell?" 

•*  I  will  not  tell  you  unless  you  promise." 

•'I  promise,  then." 

••  You  must  spend  the  three  days  among 
the  woods.  You  must  make  some  sketches, 
and  you  must  give  them  to  me." 

••But,  Antonia " 

••You  have  promised." 

••  But  I  have  promised  Herr  Tibald " 

••  But  you  have  promised  me." 

**  But " 

**  There !  — there  is  a  cover  over  the  poor 
picture !  Now  come  over  to  us,  and  try  to 
make  us  laugh.  And  to-morrow  you  will 
aketch  me  some  oaks,  the  finest  you  can 


find,  and  some  water — an^  the  next  day 
some  more,  and  the  next  day  too— and 
then " 

"Then?" 

••  We  will  make  a  great  hole  in  your  pic- 
ture!— How  the  sun  shines!  it  is  almost 
like  Milan." 

••  Would  you  like  to  go  into  the  country, 
Antonia  ?  " 

•«  Oh,  of  all  things!" 

'•  Then  could  not  you  and  your  unde 
and  aunt  help  me  to  get  through  one  or  two 
of  the  three  days  ?  As  you  have  condemned 
me  to  exile  you  ought  to  make  it  as  endur- 
able as  possible." 

••  Oh,  my  aunt  in  the  woods !  That  is  a 
good  joke." 

••Well,  what  do  you  say?  Any  way  I 
will  come  over  to  them,  and  talk  of  it." 

July  1 .  —  I  certainly  never  spent  my  time  in 
a  more  absurdly  idyllic  manner  than  I  have 
spent  the  last  three  days.  But  I  have  as 
certainly  enjoyed  them.  I  believe  I  wanted 
rest,  and  so  far  Antonia  was  a  good  physician. 
Now,  let  mc  see  this  picture  of  mme.  But 
here  comes  my  doctor. 

'•  My  friena,  I  have  come  to  see  you  make 
the  hole." 

••Wait  a  minute,  Antonia !  I  have  an 
idea." 

••But  it  will  not  do." 

••Ah,  you  are  laughing  at  me.  Do  you 
know  what  happened  yesterday  ?  " 

••  What  ?    An  adventure ?  " 

••  Yes." 

••What  was  it?" 

••  I  found  this  picture  of  mine — where  do 
you  suppose  ?  " 

••Where?" 

••That  is  my  secret.  But  have  I  not 
not  told  you  that  Art  is  One  ?  " 

••  How  mysterious !  Come,  I  am  waiting 
to  seeyou  make  the  hole." 

••  Well — I  found  it  in  a  song,  into  which 
you  had  put  life,  for  once." 

•  •  Pazzu !  —  now  then — the  hole ! " 
••Look — I  will  prove  to  you  that  I  un- 
derstood your  song.     Give  it  me." 

•  •  What  ?    The  knife  —  or  the  scissors  ?  " 
••Neither — we  will  try  the  palette  first. 

But  don't  go  yet  —  I  shall  want  you." 
July  8.—  ••  Well,  Antonia ?  " 

•  •  Not  ouite,  yet.  But  it  will  do — let  me 
see  —  in  tnree  days." 

••  In  three  days  ?  I  could  not  find  myself 
another  three  days'  work  here.  I  should  be 
overdoinff  things." 

••  Fott  have  nothing  more  to  do." 
••  What  has  to  be  done,  then  ?  " 
••  My  friend,  now  you  ought  to  call  your- 
self stupid  indeed.     Cover  it  up  and  look 
at  it  in  three  days." 
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"-F'or  the  fairiea  to  finiah P" 
''l^^ss  —  for  the  fairies.     When  a  thin^ 
if  gocx^,  the  fairies  always  come  and  make  it 
l^ettear*.    So  coyer  it,  and  go  and  tell  every 
Lmt  vou  have  painted  a  picture.^ 
^«it  have  I  in  truth  done  so  P  " 
y  dear  friend,  you  know  in  your  own 

t  you  have.^ 
ot  so,  Antonia !    I  know  it  in  yours. ^ 
^^7iii<  6 .  —  •  •  Antonia ! '' 
y  friend  P  " 

you  believe  what  the  world  says  P" 

^V^Vhen  I  like.    What  does  it  say  now  P 
.ys  so  many  things.^ 
Xt  says  that  the  JBnelish  Herr,  Edward 
'Kla^^'K-ice,' the  pupil  of  Tibald  the  painter, 
\ias   'pamted  a  great  picture. ^^ 

^  *'  Oh,  my  dear  friend,  I  am  glad  indeed ! 
Ba»  Herr  Tibald  seen  it  P  " 

*^  **  Yes  —  and  this  is  indeed  something  to 

^  proud  of —  he  agrees  with  the  world." 

*'  And  you  —  what  do  you  say  yourself  P'' 

**l8ay  that  the  world  is  wrong,  and  Ti- 

">^d  too,  for  once." 

"Bi:avo!    It  is  so  likely  you  think  so.^^ 
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**I  do,  though.  I  sa^  that  the  person 
who  painted  that  picture  is  not  the  English 
Ucrr,  Edward  Maurice,  the  pupil  of  Tibald, 
but,  through  his  hands,  the  Itahan  Friiulein, 
Antonia  Salvi  —  the  pupil  of  Raphael  and 
of  Titian.  My  dear  Antonia,  you  cannot  tell 
what  I  owe  you." 

"  •  Anch '  iopittore  ! '  I  congratulate  my- 
self heartily,  then.^ 

**  Believe  me,  it  is  so.  And  now  will  yon 
let  me  do  something  for  you,  in  my  tumP" 

*•  That  depends  on  what  it  is." 

"  I  have  just  received  a  very  valuable  com- 
mission. It  is  a  government  one,  and  I 
was  recommended  by  Tibald.  In  fact,  my 
good  fortune  is  such  that  I  wish  my  friendb 
to  share  it.  No,  Antonia — I  do  not  ask 
you  to  accept  anything  that  you  may  not 
accept  freely.  Heaven  alpne  knows  how 
much  of  my  good  fortune  —  I  speak  seri- 
ously— I  owe  to  your  companionship.  I 
now  wish  to  carry  out  a  very  great  wish  of 
mine.  I  wish  you  to  complete  yourself  as  a 
singer,  and  myself  to  be  the  means  by  which 
you  will  achieve  your  fame." 


itiTi  Cabson.  — Our  dispatohes  from  St  Louis 

^^KOorning  announoe  that  a  letter,  reoeiyed 

""*®'  ^rom  Fort  Lynn,  Colorado,  says  the  re- 

j^J^^^'O.  Kit  Canon  died  at  that  poet  on  the  28d 

jgTf^^  ^  rupture  of  an  artery  in  the  neck. 

r^.Vr^«w>n  waa  one  of  the  most  noted  of  that  in- 

T^'J*  xtux  of  mountaineers,  trappers,  and  guides 

Jr^^^^EWve  ever  been  the  pioneers  of  civilifation.in 

J?  **  '^lancement  westward  acrossthe  Western  oon- 

rf^^      He  was  bom  in  Madison  County,  Ken- 

j^*^»  Doc.  24,  1809,  and  while  he  was  a  mere 

w^^'^^  his  parents  emigrated  to  what  is  now 

^T^>^  County,  Missouri,  but  what  was  then 

J!*J^^oet  unbroken  wilderness.    At  the  age  of 

"tJ^^    he  was  apprenticed  to  a  saddler,  with 

J?°^^   he  continued  two  years,  after  which  he 

j?"*'^^^.  a  hunting  expedition,  and  thus  commenoed 

Jr^J^^^rsuit  he  followed  during  the  remainder  of 

^A?^*^     For  eight  years  he  was  on  the  plains 

rj**^^g  the  adventurous  life  of  a  trapper,  which 

''*  ^"^^Linquished  only  on  receiving  the  appoint- 

"'1^'*-  of  hunter  to  Bent*s  Fort,  where  he  contin- 

J^   ^Ight  years  more.    At  the  expirotion  of  this 

^.°^^   lie  paid  a  short  visit  to  his  mmily,  and  on 

??  '*'«tum  met,  for  the  first  time,  General,  then 

J^^^^^t,,  John  C.  Fremont,  by  whom  his  experience 

J^'^^^  backwoods  was  at  once  appreciated,  and 

"y-^TKMD,  aim,  he  was  engaged  as  guide  in  his 

*^^^^^Qqaent  explorations.    In  this  position  he  was 

•"^^ixentiy  useful,  and  to  him  is  probably  due 

™^^1i  of  the  suooess  of  those  explorations.    In 

^^^7,  Carson  was  sent  to  Washington  as  bearer 

o^  dispatches,  and  was  then  appointed  Lieuten- 

•^t  in  the  Rifle  Corps  of  the  United  States  army. 

\^  1858  he  drove  6,500  sheep  over  the  mountains 

^  California,  a  very  hasardous  undertaking  at 


that  time,  and,  on  his  return  to  Laos,  was  ^>- 
pointed  Indian  Agent  in  New  Mexico.  Sinoe 
this  appointment  he  has  been  largely  instrumental 
in  bringing  about  the  treaties  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Indians,  and  on  a  mission  of  thia 
kind  he  visited  Washington  a  few  weeks  ago  in 
company  with  a  deputation  of  the  red  men,  and 
made  a  tour  of  several  of  the  Northern  and 
Eastern  citiea.  Tribnae. 


M  BouTET,  a  French  engineer,  has  lidd  a 
plan  for  bridging  the  Channel  before  the  Emper- 
or of  the  French,  and  the  Times  seems  to  be- 
lieve that  a  tunnel  is  practicable,  at  a  cost  of 
about  10,000,000/.  The  plan  has  been  laid 
down  by  an  English  engineer,  who  believes  that 
the  bottom  of  the  Channel  is  a  stratum  of  white 
chalk,  below  that  a  stratum  of  grey  chalk,  and 
below  that  the  green  sand.  He  would  run  the 
tunnel  through  the  grey  chalk,  and  would  spend 
two  millions  on  a  preliminary  **  driftway," 
which  would  settle  the  great  question  whe&er 
there  is  any  break  or  **  fault "  in  the  chalk  from 
coast  to  coast  Air  would  be  obtained  by  shafts, 
and  as  chalk  is  the  easiest  of  materials  to  tun- 
nel, the  time  consumed  in  the  work  would  not 
be  very  great  It  will  never,  of  course,  be  at- 
tempted without  a  State  guarantee,  and  we 
doubt  if  the  House  of  Commons  will  be  quite 
ready  to  destroy  our  insularity.  The  defence  of 
the  island  from  foreign  armies  would,  of  course^ 
be  as  easy  as  ever,  but  not  its  def(»ioe  fW>m  fbr- 
eign  ideas. 
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ACQUITTAL   OF   PRESIDENT   JOHNSON. 


From  the  Examiner,  80  May. 
ACQUITTAL  OF  PRESIDENT  JOHNSON. 

Escaped  by  a  single  vote  ?  Not  so :  that 
would  have  been  a  sorry  ending  of  a  ^eat 
constitutional  struggle.  It  suits  the  m^gn- 
ers  of  democratic  institutions  thus  to  de- 
scribe the  decisions  of  the  American  Senate 
sitting  judicially  upon  the  grave  issues  laid 
before  them.  But  history  will  not  so  read 
the  facts,  or  interpret  the  governing  mo- 
tives. History  will  tell  how  amid  the  fierce 
struggle  of  parties  competing  for  ascenden- 
cy, where  freedom  of  discussion  was  abso- 
lutely uncontrolled,  where  the  influences 
moral  and  material  of  great  communities 
were  steadily  and  deliberately  brought  to 
b^ar,  and  where  administrative  supremacy 
in  the  government  of  a  vast  Federal  empire 
was  at  stake,  a  preponderant  majority  ab- 
stained from  abusing  their  power  to  crush 
the  chief  of  their  opponents,  and  to  secure 
for  themselves  popularity  and  dominion. 
In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  as  now 
constituted,  there  are  but  ten  political  sup- 
porters of  the  President,  while  the  remain- 
ing forty-two  have  long  been  his  consistent 
party  opponents.  The  dice  of  fate  have 
seldom  been  more,  heavily  loaded;  and 
those  who  in  this  country  are  fond  of  repre- 
senting democratic  action  as  at  best  but  a 
matter  of  accident,  impulse,  or  whim,  have 
for  many  weeks  been  chuckling  at  the  exhi- 
bition they  anticipated  of  irrestrainable  ve- 
hemence, if  not  actual  violence,  in  the 
course  of  the  impeachment  of  Mr.  John- 
son. They  could  not  understand,  and  they 
would  not  believe,  that  ''a  faction  of 
forty-two,"  as  the  Republican  Senators 
were  called,  would  suffer  themselves  to  be 
baulked  in  their  purpose.  However  they 
might  parley  or  palter  during  the  proceed- 
ings, about  the  admission  of  this  or  that 
mode  of  proof,  in  the  end  it  would  be  seen 
that  they  were  not  free  agents  or  independ- 
ent judges,  and  that  all  the  tedious  formal- 
ities were  but  a  solemn  farce  to  dignify  with 
the  name  of  justice  the  remorseless  prede- 
termination of  party.  It  was  in  vain  that 
we  and  others  who  hate  international  envy, 
malice,  and  uncharitableness,  and  who  dis- 
believe to  the  last  in  the  pessimist  view  of 
human  action,  pointed  to  the  fact  that  on 
nearly  every  occasion  where  the  Court  of 
Fifty-two  differed  in  opinion  during  the 
trial,  many  of  the  majority  were  found  vot- 
ing with  the  minority,  as  the  counsel  for 
the  President  contended  they  should  vote. 
This  was  only  the  straying  of  the  hounds 
during  the  chase ;  but  they  would  all  be  in 
at  the  death.  They  were  all  in  at  the  close, 
-*  not  a  man  was  absent.     This  in  itself  is 


not  a  little  remarkable  as  a  proof,  if  of  no- 
thing else,  that  moral  courage  is  not  an  ex- 
tinct ouality  in  our  transatlantic  kinsmen. 
We  fan  to  recall  any  other  notable  instance 
of  the  kind  where,  upon  pleas  of  illness  or 
affliction,  members  of  a  high  political  tribu- 
nal so    numerously  constituted    have    not 
stayed  away.    The  whole  of  the  fifty-two 
voted ;  and  a  glance  at  the  disproportionate 
numbers  is  enough  to  satisfy  the  most  in- 
credulous that,  had  but  half-a-dozen  or  half 
that  number  absented  themselves  on  any  of 
the  pleas  that  timid  or  shifty  men  are  K>nd 
of  resorting  to,  the    condemnation  of  the 
President    would    have  ensued.      Corres- 
pondence and   articles  duly  prepared    the 
minds  of  all  in  this  country  who  wish  ill  to 
their  neighbours,  for  such  a   development 
of  the  truculent  and  base  persecution,  as  it 
was  termed   at  Washington.    All  the  re- 
sources of  bullying  and  hocussing  would  be 
resortei  to  without  stint  to    enforce  the 
discipline  of  faction ;  and  if  these  in  some 
rare  mstances  should  fail  to  compel  active 
co-operation  at  the  last,  it  woulci  only  be 
because,    out    of   consideration  for   some 
**  weak-kneed  brethren,"  their  superfluous 
presence  might  be  dispensed  with.     Things 
have    turned    out  very    differently.     Not 
merely  one  upright  and  learned  man  like 
Mr.    Fessenden   pronounced   gravely   and 
carefully  his  judgment  that   an   adequate 
case  for  removal  had  not  been  made  against 
the  President ;  but  in  all,  seven  members  of 
the    majority,  or  one-sixth  of  their  entire 
number,  not  only  declined  to  serve  their 
party  at  the  cost  of  conscience,  but  manfully 
recorded  their  votes  for  acquittal. 

We  have  never  expressed  any  opinion, 
nor  do  we  feel  called  upon  to  do  so  now, 
upon  the  specific  merits  of  the  accusation. 
We  can  quite  understand  upright  and  intelli- 
gent men  taking  opposite  views  thereon. 
Had  the  result  been  different,  we  should 
not  have  ventured  rashly  to  question  it,  re- 
mote as  we  are  from  the  scene,  and  incapacita- 
ted as  we  frankly  own  and  feel  ourselves  to  be, 
for  weighing  accurately  a  multitude  of  con- 
flicting considerations.  But  now  that  the 
crisis  IS  over,  and  the  constitution  of  the 
American  Commonwealth  has  escaped  a 
shock  that  must  have  been,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, long  and  severely  felt,  we  re- 
joice to  think  that  in  the  recent  strain  so 
much  of  moral  health  and  strength  has 
been  exhibited,  and  that  the  end  has  not 
been  brought  about  by  the  laying  down  of 
any  hard  dividing  line  of  party.  The  belief 
in  political  honour,  ana  national  justice, 
and  individual  independency  which  the  re- 
cent decisions  of  the  Senate  are  fitted  to  re- 
new in  the  popular  mind,  is  worth  more  to 
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tbe  people  of  the  United  States  for  the  time 
to  come  than  any  change  of  administration, 
or  any  legislative  triumph,  or  the  winning  of 
any  hard-fought  field.  Faulty  or  faultless, 
right  or  wrong,  guilty  or  innocent,  it  is  well, 
"we  believe,  for  the  cause  of  public  liberty 
and  law  that  Mr.  Johnson  should  not  have 
been  condemned.  The  precedent  once  set 
of  criminal  indictment  for  political  error, 
who  shall  say  to  what  disastrous  conse- 
quences it  might  not  have  led  hereafter? 
Mr.  Johnson^s  friends  are  not  blind  to  his 
ahortoomings,  and  they  arc  not  likely  to 
forget,  in  their  exultation  at  his  escape,  that 
the  sentence  amounts  practically  to  the 
Scotch  judgment  of  not  proven,  and  to  no 
more.  We  earnestly  hope  that  he  may  use 
his  present  advantage  with  forbearance  and 
temper.  The  Ekiglish  people  have  reason 
to  be  glad  that  his  place  is  not  to  be  taken 
by  one  who  had  already  announced  his  res- 
olution to  inaumirate  the  triumph  of  his 
Srty  by  proposmg  a  new  protection  tariff. 
r.  Johnson,  whatever  be  his  faults,  has  al- 
ways been  a  freetrader ;  and,  we  are  bound 
to  add,  a  steady  friend  to  peace  with  this 
countiy. 


From  The  Examiner,  6  May. 
KINO  THEODORE'S  LESSON. 

The  Abyssinian  war  has  proved  a  success 
in  more  ways  than  one.  It  has  shown  us 
that  we  have  a  skilful  General,  and  that  our 
troops  have  lost  none  of  their  fortitude  or 
discipline,  under  circumstances  peculiarly 
trying  to  both.  Not  one  man  has  fallen  by 
the  hand  of  the  enemy ;  the  captives  arc 
restored  to  us  unhurt ;  the  captor  is  dead ; 
and  his  stronghold  is  destrovcd.  The  mili- 
tary representatives  of  foreign  Powers 
speak  in  complimentary  terms  of  our  prow- 
ess, and  Eastern  races  will  be  duly  im- 
pressed with  our  power,  pur  moderation, 
and  our  liberality.  The  idea  of  forming  a 
colony  in  Abyssinia,  if  it  ever  was  enter- 
tained, has  been  abandoned ;  the  Army  is 
marching  home,  and  it  only  remains  for  the 
country  to  thank  General  and  soldiers  for 
their  services  and  to  pay  the  bill. 

We  have  the  more  reason  to  congratulate 
ourselves  on  this  happy  issue  of  a  hazard- 
ous undertaking,  since  only  a  ver}*  strange 
combination  of  fortunate  circumstances 
could  have  brought  it  about.  With  all  Sir 
Robert  Napier^s  skill  and  caution,  we  owe 
a  great  deal  more  to  the  forbearance,  the 
folly,  and  the  rashness  of  the  enemy  than 
to  the  dispositions  of  our  (^rcneral  or  the 
conduct  ot  our  own  troops.    Had  King 


Theodore  organised  anything  like  opposi- 
tion to  our  progress,  had  he  defended  two 
or  three  of  the  many  difficult  approaches, 
had  he  harassed  the  line  of  march,  and  in- 
terrupted communications,  had  he  destroyed 
all  supplies  as  we  advanced,  had  he  retired 
carrymg  his  captives  with  him,  or  even  had 
he  cut  their  throats  and  vigorously  defend- 
ed his  stronghold,  not  only  must  the  main 
object  of  the  expedition  have  failed,  but 
the  campaign  would  have  been  protracted, 
its  cost  doubled  or  trebled,  the  casualties 
from  sickness  and  death  would  have  been 
heavy,  and  our  prestige,  instead  of  being 
greatly  raised,  would  have  been  irrecovera- 
bly weakened.  Why  not  one  of  these  ob- 
vious expedients  was  resorted  to,  remains 
a  mystery.  Under  what  impulse  Theodora 
spared  his  prisoners,  and  even  saved  us  the 
embarrassment  of  holding  him  as  a  prisoner, 
can  never  be  known.  His  whole  life,  as 
well  as  his  death,  forbids  us  to  believe  that 
he  was  actuated  by  fear ;  it  equally  excludes 
the  motive  of  humanity.  He  might  even 
after  the  defeat  of  his  soldiers  before  Mag- 
dala  have  dictated  terms  to  the  Englisn 
General,  who  must  have  paid  any  ransom 
short  of  dishonour  for  the  lives  of  the  cap- 
tives ;  but  had  he  been  an  ally  instead  of 
an  enemy,  he  could  not  have  played  more 
completely  into  our  hands.  While  giving 
full  credit  then  to  Sir  Robert  Napier  and 
his  troops,  let  us  also  be  thankfiil  to  King 
Theodore,  to  whom  the  completeness  of 
our  success  is  so  greatly  due. 

Bloodless  as  on  our  side  the  campaign 
has  been,  it  is  not  without  useful  lessons. 
There  appears  to  be  complete  unanimity  as 
to  the  bad  practice  of  the  Artillerv,  the 
reckless  expenditure  of  ammunition  ty  the 
Infantry,  and  the  failure  of  the  Engineers 
to  be  provided  with  the  implements  neces- 
sar}-  for  the  performance  of  their  work  in 
storming.  Tne  break-down  of  the  Land 
Transport  is  enually  corroborated  from  all 
quarters,  and  it  was  probably  only  in  the 
elation  of  victory'  that  the  Commissariat 
was  forgiven  for  its  inability  to  supply  some 
of  the  most  important  portions  of  tne  sol- 
dier's ration,  and  among  others  so  valued  a 
component  as  rum.  The  Times  correspond- 
ent, mort»over,  dubs  one  of  the  principal  offi- 
cers of  the  staff  a  '*  brilliant  blunderer." 

Unless  all  the  *' correspondents"  have 
entered  into  a  conspiracy  to  defame  the 
Armv,  we  must  therefore  conclude  that  the 
combatants  failed  to  display  that  supremacy 
in  their  respective  arms  of  which  we  hear 
so  much,  and  that  Staff  and  Departments 
proved  as  little  trustworthy  as  in  the  days 
of  Balaclava. 

The  danger  of  a  wanton  expenditure  of 
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ammunition  used  to  be  quoted  as  an  argu- 
ment against  the  introduction  of  breech- 
loaders ;  and  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  stringent  rules  should  be  adopted  to 
check  the  temptation  to  indjscnminate 
**  blazing  awav."  In  a  battue  of  naked 
and  comparatively  unarmed  savages,  such 
as  preceded  the  capture  of  Magdala,  or  in 
the  attack  upon  an  undefended  stronghold, 
military  blunders  affect  the  result  but  little; 
there  was  quite  enough  slaughter,  and  prob- 
ably more  than  enough,  to  allow  us  to  ex- 
cuse the  inaccurate  fire  of  our  Armstrong 
guns ;  and  as  the  walls  of  Magdala  were  not 
manned,  the  absence  of  powder-bags  to 
blow  open  the  gates  mattered  not.  But  we 
cannot  always  reckon^  upon  such  complais- 
ant foes  as  King  Thcodore^s  soldiery,  and 


it  is  not  agreeable  to  reflect  upon  what  a 
very  different  turn  might  have  been  given 
to  events,  had  only  ordmary  advantage  been 
taken  of  our  shortcomings. 

Sir  Robert  Napier^s  still  missing  despatch- 
es will  probably  throw  light  on  these  points ; 
but  a  General  is  not  prone  to  be  cntical  in 
the  hour  of  triumph,  and  the  most  valuable* 
material  for  the  history  of  modem  warfare 
is  now  to  be  sought,  not  in  the  archives  of 
the  Horse  Guards,  but  in  the  graphic,  and, 
as  a  rule,  accurate  letters  of  those  news- 
paper correspondents  who  have  come  to  be 
looked  upon  as  a  necessary  adjunct  to  an 
army  in  the  field,  and  who,  sharing  the  pri- 
vations and  oflen  the  dangers  oi  a  cam- 
paign, can  sympathise  with  the  soldier  with- 
out being  blmd  to  his  errors. 


Habriet  Li vermore.  —  The  Philadelphia  pa- 

E8rs  recently  announced  the  death  of  "  Harriet 
ivermore,  aged  81.*'  She  was  the  original  of 
that  strange  character  in  Whittier's  "Snow 
Boond," 

"  Who  that  winter  ni|?ht 
Flashed  back  from  luotroaii  eyes  the  light. 
Unmarked  by  time,  and  yet  not  young, 
The  honeyed  music  of  her  tongue, 
And  woras  of  meekness  Hcarcely  told 
A  nature  passionate  and  bold, 
Stronff.  self-concentred,  spuming  guide, 
Its  milder  features  dwarfed  beside 
Her  unbent  will's  majestic  pride." 

Many  years  ago  she  began  to  display  ec- 
centricities which  attracted  attention,  and  her 
voice  was  heard  swelling  the  "  social  battlo-cry" 
in  New  England  before  she  began  her  remark- 
able adventures  in  the  Old  World,  of  which  a 
writer  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post  speaks  as 
follows :  — 

At  length  her  friends  missed  her,  and  after 
months  they  heard  of  her  in  Europe  and  Asia 
and  Africa. 

"  Since  then,  what  old  cathedral  town 
Has  missed  her  pilgrim  staff  and  gown? 
What  convent  dfour  has  held  Itn  lock 
Against  the  challenge  of  her  knock?  " 

At  one  time  we  find  her  in  Egypt  giving  our 
late  consul,  Mr.  Thayer,  a  world  of  trouble,  aris- 
ing fh)m  her  peculiar  notions.  At  another  time 
we  see  her  amid  the  gray  olive  slopes  of  Jerusa- 
lem, demanding — not  begging  —  money  for  the 
'*  Great  King ; "  and  once  when  an  American, 
fresh  from  home  during  the  late  rebellion,  offered 
her  in  Palestine  a  handful  of  greenbacks,  "  she 
flung  them  back  to  him  with  disdain,  saying,  — 
*  The  Great  King  will  only  have  gold  !  "»  At 
one  time,  years  ago,  she  climbed  the  sides  of 
Mount  Libanns  and  visited  Lady  Hester  Stan- 
hope, that  eccentric  sister  of  the  younger  Pitt 

One  day  they  went  to  the  stables,  where  Lac^y 


Hester  had  a  magnificent  collection  of  Arabian 
horses,  for  it  is  well  known  that  Lady  Hester, 
amongst  her  other  oddities,  married  a  Sheik  of 
the  mountains,  and  thus  had  a  fine  opportunity 
for  securing  the  choicest  steeds  of  the  Orient. 
Lady  Hester  pointed  to  Harriet  Livermore  two 
very  fine  horses  with  peculiar  marks,  but  differ- 
ing from  each  other  in  color.*  **  That  one,"  said 
Lady  Hester,  "  the  Great  King,  when  he  come8» 
will  ride,  and  the  other  I  will  ride  in  company 
with  hira.*'  Thereupon  Harriet  Livermore  gave 
a  most  emphatic  **  No,*'  and  declared  with  fore- 
knowledge and  aplomb,  that  **  the  Great  King 
will  ride  this  horse,  and  it  is  I  who,  as  his  bride, 
will,  at  his  second  coming,  ride  the  other  horse." 
It  is  said  that  she  carried  her  point  with  Lady 
Hester,  overpowering  her  with  superior  fluency 
and  assertion.  No  wonder  Whittier  speaks  of 
her  as 


« 


—  startling  on  her  desert  throne 
The  crazy  Queen  of  Lebanon, 
With  claims  fkntastic  as  her  own." 

Between  two  and  three  years  ago  she  returned 
to  America,  and  since  that  time  has  resided  in 
Philadelphia.  To  the  end  of  her  life,  though 
more  impatient  than  when  younger,  she  exhib- 
ited those  Qualitiee  which  Whittier  has  so  well 
described.  The  poet  throws  the  mantle  of  pity 
over  her,  and  we  all  can  join  in  the  conclusion 
of  his  admirable  sketch  of  Harriet  Livermore  :  — 

"  It  is  not  ours  to  separate 
The  tangled  skein  of  will  and  fkte. 
To  show  what  metes  and  bounds  should  stand 
Upon  the  soul's  debatable  land. 
And  between  choice  and  Providence 
Divide  the  circle  of  events. 

But  He  who  knows  our  frame  Is  Joat, 
Herciftd,  and  compassionate, 
And  fVill  of  sweet  assurances. 
And  hope  for  all  the  language  is. 
That  He  remembereth  we  are  dust." 

Daily  Advertiser. 
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From  The  London  Review.  markable  shrewdncsB  and  energy,  and  if  he  did 

A  BLIND  INVENTOR.*  ^0*  8^  much  as  a  traveller,  he  visited  quite  as 

^                  ,                          ,    -  many  plaoes  as  an  ordinary  tourist  during  his 

Thkrb  are  a  few  men  who  are  po»«ed  of  ^^^  vacations  is  able  tS  manage.  Th?  de- 
such  an  unconquerable  vigour  of  mmd  that  no  g^ee  of  a  German  university  maylot.  perhaps, 
cahimity  would  appear  capable  of  prfventmg  g^  ^^^^1  esteemed  by  those  ac^uaintwi 
them  from  bearmg  their  part  in  the  history  and  ^^  ^^  ;^  j^  ^^ich  these  honours  lire  some- 
work  of  ^e  time.  Mr.  Gale  is  one  of  th^  ^^  obtained,  but  however  easy  the  prelimina- 
Like  his  fellow-suflferer,  a^  emment  legislator  ^^  ^  ^  ordinary  people,  it  is  in  the  high- 
and  Umversity  lecturer,  he  has,  so  to  speak,  est  degree  creditable,  thata  man  sufterihg  under 
conquered  one  of  the  most  fearful  deprivations  ^^  dSadvantages  of  Mr.  Gale,  fulfilled  the  ue- 
that  call  befall  a  human  being,  wid  he  has  oessary  requirements,  and  obtained  the  degree  of 
achieved  results  which  not  oiJy  invite  admira.  jy^^f  of  Philosophy  and  Master  of  Arte  from 
tion  for  their  mtrmsic  worth,  but  for  the  indioa-  ^^  University  of  Mecklenburg.  In  his  own 
tioi^  Uiey  i^ord  of  what  such  a  man  might  have  ^^^  ^^^  {^  ^f  ^e  public,  however, 
done  had  he  confanued  in  the  possession  of  aU  j^j^  ^^^  jg  ^^^  ^\  ^^  ^^-^^  phihmthro- 
his  faculties.  Unlike  most  of  those  bbnd  men  -g^  ^  ^  guardian  of  the  poor  ot' his  town, 
who  have  earned  distinction  for  themselves,  Mr.  ^^  ^^^^  ^  example  of  zealSus  care  and  kind- 
Gale's  loss  of  ey^ight  happened,  not  afterjus  ^^  ^^ich  is  seldom  met  with  in  gentlemen  who 
mmd  had  reached  its  maturity,  but  m  his  boy-  undertake  these  offices,  and  as  the  founder  of 
hood.  It  was  his  good  fortune,  however,  that  his  ^^  g^^^  pevon  and  Cornwall  Institution  for 
parents  were  ma  position  to  supply  him  with  an  ^^^  instruction  and  Employment  of  the  Blind, 
amaiiuensis,  and  that  m  his  education  he  was  y^  ^^^  will  long  be  remembered  with  weU- 
treated  like  other  people.  The  author  of  this  book  earned  gratitude.  To  the  public  Mr.  Gale  is 
shows,  and,  as  it  appears  to  us,  witii  a  very  con-  |^  j^^^,^  ^  ^e  inventor  of  a  means  for  r^n- 
siderable  appearance  of  reason,  the  disadvant^  j^^ng  gunpowder  unexplosive.  The  Erith  ex- 
arismg  from  the  prevalent  mode  of  conducting  j^.^*  *^  ^^^  ^^^  *;  Mr.  Gale  an  experi- 
the  education  of  Uie  blind  He  pomte  out  that  ^ent  which  he  had  made  with  gunpowder  iihis 
of  the  many  blmd  men  who  have  distmguished  ^^^  j^^  devoted  aU  his  time  aind  energy  to 
themselves,  scarcely  one  has  been  known  to  have  ^^^  prosecution  of  his  experiments,  and  the  re- 
been  educated  at  an  institution  designed  exclu-  g^^*;^  ^^at  in  1866  the  pubUc  were  surprised 
sively  for  the  education  of  the  sighUess,  and  t^^^  ^  hear  that  gunpowder,  when  mixed  with  a 
not  one  m  twenty  of  those  reared  m  the  blmd  ^^  ^^^  mtde  from  glass,  was  practically 
schools  of  Pans  are  enabled  unon  leaving  them,  ^^  ^^  ^^j  ^rried  l&e  ordinary  merehan- 
to  gam  their  own  hvehhood.  Mr.  Plummer  dii,  and  attended  with  no  danger  from  explo- 
quotes  authorities  for  the  pi^pose  of  proving  ^j^^  j^r.  Gale's  experiments  were  repeated  in 
that  there  IS  no  insuperable  difficulty  aft^aUm  ^^^  presence  of  her  Majes^  and  of  the  War- 
a  blind  boy  bemg  educated  at  ui  ordmary  office  authorities  at  Wiibledon,  with  unques- 
school;  that  he  can  revd,  cipher,  and  even  write  ^^^ed  success,  but  we  have  not  heard  of  his  plan 
from  dictation,  with  his  class,  and  all  the  whde  y^^  ^^  ^^  practical  use.  The  discoveries  of 
with  this  advantage,  that  he  is  not  continuaUy  ^^e  blind  inventor  in  the  materials  of  warfare 
regarding  himself  as  belonging  to  a  separate  o^  ^y  no  means  terminated  with  that  relating  to 
d«-.  Mr.  Gale  affords  a  smgular  example  of  gunpowder.  He  has  also  invented  an  ammuni- 
what  this  sort  of  trammg  may  effect  He  has  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^  rudder  ball  cartridge,  by  which 
nddoi  a  horse-race,  aM  won  it  Returning  a  very  great  rapidity  in  firing  may  be  attained; 
once  ma  carrier's  van  from  Plymouth  to  Tavis-  ^  fog4heU,  which  when  thrown  ujin  the  upper 
tock.  when  the  dnver  lost  his  way  through  the  ^eck  of  a  ship  generates  a  vapouVso  imp^^ 

'^*'STu?^*?^'!!?^^.^^~^?u"!°!!''^^'*^^  ^^We  that  the  ^lors  and  marines  on  boaVdare 

enabled  him  to  detect  the  fact  that  Uiey  were  on  ^^^^    ^^^^^  to  see  any  object  not  immediately 

the  wrong  road  andto  lead  them  into  the  right  ^^^  ^^  ^^        ^^  ^  y^^^^  g^ell,  which  when 

one.     He  has  Bucoeeded  m  concealing  his  blmd.  ^^^  f^^  ^  height  clears  a  space  of  a  hun- 

ness  so  effectually  that  he  has  actuaUy  acted  as  ^^  ^et  from  all  except  very  poiSerous  objecte. 

pde  to  more  than  one  p«w)n  who  happened  to  p         „  ^ell  as  war,Thas  also  benefited  bfMr. 

be  unacquainted  with  the  lo<»li^,  and  concealed  Q^e's  inventive  mind.     He  has  manufacturtxi 

the  fact  of  his  bbndness  untd  the  journey  had  ^  electric  alarm-clock,  by  the  aid  of  which  a 

hem  concluded.    He  has  ndden  a  bhnd  horse  in  ^           ^e  enabled  to  wake  at  any  hour  he 

perfect  safety  over  several  miles  of  ground,  and  ^         ^J  ^  elecUic  house-guard  or  thief  and 

he  has  even  shot  pigeons  at  a  shooting  matoh.  ^  detector.    This  genUemaS's  career  oflfets  a 

In  busmess  he  has  shown  himself  a  man  of  re-  leggon  which  every  man  ought  to  learn  and  no 

.,_.„,        ^    «„  J  r       .      ^  t  roan  can  afford  to  disregarS    With  everything 

•  The  Story  qfa  Blind  Inventor:  being  some  •©•    .    ^„«««^,«^  ««^  „uk  *uL  «4.w.«»»<.4  :«^., J[».«»*. 

count  of  the  Lifc  and  Labours  of  James  Gale.  M.  A.,    ^  overcome,  and  with  the  strongest  mducements 

F.  Ci  S.,  F.  C.8.;   Inventor  of  the  Non-explosive  to  quietly  sit  down  under  the  misfortune  which 

Gunpowder  Process,  ko.,  and  Founder  of  the  South  befell  him,  he  has  led  a  life  so  active,  and  he  has 

Devon  and  Cornwall  Institution  for  the  Instruction  1,-^1,  u;„--»i^o«  -.^n  „_.  ;„  al.  __^»^  au-a  i,^  ^..^t. 

and  Employment  of  the  Blind.    By  John  Hummer,  kept  himself  so  well  up  in  the  race,  that  he  must 

London :  William  Tweedie.  now  and  then  have  forgotten  his  loss. 
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From  Maemillan's  Magadne. 
FARADAY,  A  DISCOVERER. 

BY  J.  SCOTT  BUBSSLL,  F.  B.  B. 

This  welcome  little  volume  contains  three 
portraits — Faraday  the  Philosopher,  Fara- 
day the  Man,  Faraday  the  Christian.  The 
portraits  are  drawn  with  a  firm  and  clear 
hand,  in  a  gentle  and  loving  spirit,  under 
the  guidance  of  a  deep  insight.  Men  of 
science  who  clustered  round  Faraday^s 
home  in  Albemarle  Street  will  be  pleased 
that  the  portrait  of  their  distinguished  chief 
has  1}een  trusted  to  the  hands  of  one  of  the 
most  eminent  among  themselves,  whom  Far- 
aday selected  as  his  associate  and  successor. 
The  members  of  the  much  wider  circle  whose 
lives  were  illuminated  by  the  rays  of  truth 
which  beamed  on  them  from  that  luminous 
iane  of  science,  where  young  and  old,  igno- 
rant and  skilled,  were  through  so  many  years 
equally  charmed,  elevated,  and  instructed, 
will  be  grateful  that  the  character,  the  la- 
bours, and  the  teachings  of  th^ir  master  are 
herein  transmitted  to  them  by  a  fellow-pupil, 
who  neither  in  admiration  nor  affection  falls 
abort  of  their  own.  They  will  all  give  Pro- 
lessor  Tyndall's  work  a  warm  welcome. 

It  has  been  said  of  many  distinguished 
men,  that  the  world  owes  much  more  to  their 
indirect  influence  than  to  their  direct  person- 
al action.  Of  Faraday  it  may  be  said  that 
matiy  were  led  to  love  science  because  they 
first  loved  Faraday.  His  influence  was 
truly  nuLgnetic :  it  transfused  others  with  his 
own  energy,  and  gave  them  his  strong  ten- 
dency to  find  out  and  follow  up  the  slender- 
est indications  of  hidden  truth,  until  they 
were  dragged  out  of  darkness  into  the  full 
blaze  of  established  science.  During  the 
thirty  years  of  his  active  life,  he  surrounded 
himself  with  the  lovers  of  truth ;  it  was  his 
happiness  to  discover  young  men  of  science, 
to  make  their  merits  known  through  the 
Boyal  Institution  to  the  world  of  English 
science,  and  to  help  them  with  words  of  kind- 
ly interest  and  genial  encouragement  to  per- 
severe in  the  worship  and  study  of  nature. 
It  may  be.  said  of  Faraday  that  he  was  not 
merely  a  philosopher  himself,  but  a  maker 
oC  philosophers.  He  was  a  great  apostle  of 
the  faith  that 

"  Nature  never  did  betray 
The  heart  that  loved  her;  '* 

and  many  were  his  converts. 


We  are  all  deeply  indebted  to  Professor 
Tyndall  for  the  solicitude  with  which  he  has 
endeavoured  to  convey  a  right  appreciation 
of  Faraday's  character,  a  clear  understand- 
ing of  the  nature  of  his  work,  and  a  just 
measure  of  the  value  of  his  discoveries ;  it 
will  be  hard  for  us  in  a  few  pages  to  convey 
a  true  impression  of  what  he  has  done  in  the 
three  fields  of  this  biography. 

In  order  to  appreciate  **  Faraday  as  a  Dis- 
coverer," it  is  necessary  almost  to  live  back- 
wards the  last  thirty  years  of  science ;  he  has 
taught  us  so  much  that  we  can  scarcely 
fancy  how  ignorant  we  were  when  he  began. 
Caloric  was  a  substance  filling  up  the  little 
pores  left  between  the  solid  particles  of  ma- 
terial bodies,  and  wedging  them  asunder  or 
expanding  them  when  poured  in,  and  when 
again  it  was  squeezed  out  they  collapsed. 
Light  was  a  thing  emanating  from  luminous 
centres,  striking  against  obstacles,  and 
thrown  back  from  smooth  surfaces,  as  a  ball 
is  reflected  from  the  wall  of  a  racket-court. 
Electricity  was  another  fluid,  or  sometimes 
a  couple  of  fluids,  of  opposite  sorts  —  one 
resinous  and  the  other  vitreous :  and  jars 
were  filled  with  the  one  and  emptied  of  the 
other  by  dexterous  processes  of  mere  mani- 
pulation. Magnetism  was  a  mere  special 
peculiarity  or  eccentricity  of  a  few  sorts  of 
matter,  which  were  able  to  infect  some 
other  kinds  of  matter  by  rubbing,  or  long 
cohabitation ;  and,  instead  of  being  a  law 
of  general  condition,  might  be  called  a  mo- 
nomania, with  which  certain  kinds  of  matter 
were  possessed.  It  was  this  unknown  world 
of  physical  insanities  that  formed  the  region 
of  Faraday's  discoveries  and  conquests. 
He  first  illuminated  this  dark  region  by  the 
radiance  of  his  luminiferous  imagination; 
he  next  attacked  it  with  strong  batteries  of 
well-organized  experiment;  and,  having 
thus  forced  an  entrance  and  established  a 
sure  footing,  he  never  rested  until  he  had 
put  the  whole  province  of  chaos  by  logical 
method  into  order,  harmony,  and  obedience 
to  law. 

In  order  to  understand  and  appreciate 
what  Faraday  has  done  for  our  time  and  the 
time  to  follow,  it  will  be  necessary  to  take 
a  somewhat  wide  view  of  the  world  of  mod- 
em science.  Two  broad  continents  of 
thought  have  been  discovered  arid  fully  oc- 
cupied by  modem  philosophy.    The  nat* 
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ural  philosopher  may  be  said  to  have  con- 
quered completely  the  realm  of  physics,  and 
the  chemical  philos(^pher  has  made  nearly 
as  complete  a  conquest  of  the  realm  of 
chemistr}'.  The  natural  philosopher  finds 
that  the  great  law  of  gravitation  rules  the 
phenomena  of  the  material  universe :  armed 
with  the  weapons  of  mathematics,  master 
of  the  sciences  of  form,  quantity,  and  num- 
ber, he  finds  nowhere  on  the  earth^s  surface 

.a  single  particle  of  matter  the  motion  and 
general  behaviour  of  which  under  all  known 
circumstances  he  cannot  predict.  .  The  path 
of  a  cannon-ball  through  the  air,  of  a  steam- 
ship through  the  ocean,  of  a  railway  trcdn 
across  a  chasm,  are  illustrations  at  once  of 
the  predictions  of  pure  physical  science  and 
of  the  rewards  conferred  upon  those  who 
believe  in  it  with  a. faith  so  implicit  as  to 

.induce  them  to  adopt  the  principles  of  sci- 
ence into  the  ventures  of  practical  life. 

The  triumphs  of  the  modem  mechanical 
arts  are  therefore  the  triumphs  of  modem 
physical  science ;  and  as  facts  of  daily  life 
they  proclaim  the  universality  of  her  laws. 
But  these  physical  laws  have  been  found  to 
bear  rule,  equally  inflexible  and  equally  in- 
telligible, in  the  phenomena  of  other  worlds 
as  in  those  of  our  own.  Terrestrial  physics 
and  celestial  physics  differ  in  no  single  respect 
except  in  the  scale  of  their  operations.  The 
pendulum  swinging  in  the  'timepiece,  the 
tide  swinging  round  the  earth,  the  earth 

.  swinging  round  the  sun,  and  the  sun  sweep- 
ing through  the  circle  of  the  fixed  stars,  are 
all  phenomena  which  diifer  only  in  the 
largeness  of  the  figures  required  to  express 
them;  the  adequate  conception  and  ex- 
pression of  one  of  them  is  equally  the  ade- 
quate conception  and  expression  of  all  the 
others ;  a  single  particle  of  water  in  a  sea- 
wave  is  a  revolving  planet,  and  in  the  in- 
finity of  the  shining  sands  of  the  heavens 
we  see  but  the  regular  motions  of  the  atoms 
of  the  ocean  of  universal  matter. 

In  physical  science,  therefore,  all  matter 
is  one,  and  all  matter  is  of  one  sort,  and 
obeys  but  one  law.  Form,  quantity,  and 
number  are  the  conditions  which  regidate 
the  development  and  express  the  phases  of 
that  law,  but  in  the  visible  phenomena  of 
the  material  world  we  find  infinite  variety, 
which  at  first  sight  seems  destructive  of  tlds 
unity  and  universality.    The  behaviour  of 


liquids  and  the  behaviour  of  solids  seem  not 
only  different,  but  contrary :  the  solid  body 
not  only  has  a  definite  shape,  but  preserves 
that  shape,  and  resists  with  might  and  main 
any  attempt  to  interfere*  with  its  form,  its 
place,  or  its  attitude.  Another  body,  like 
quicksilver  or  water,  runs,  flows,  can  hardly 
be  kept  still  save  by  the  interference  of  con- 
trolling force.  Who  can  say,  then,  there 
is  resemblance  or  unity  in  the  phenomena 
of  running  liquids  and  resisting  solids? 
There  is  another  class  of  bodies,  —  the  air 
we  breathe,  the  airs  that  suffocate,  the*hur- 
ricane  that  rouses  the  storm.  Who  will 
say  that  airs  are  like  liquids,  that  the  wind 
which  blows  is  like  the  wave  it  rouses,  that 
the  breath  of  the  zephyr  is  of  the  same 
matter  as  the  leaves  of  the  trees  it  causes  to 
vibrate?  Nevertheless,  the  oscillations  of 
the  storm  in  the  air  are  the  same  as  the 
oscillations  of  the  wave  it  rouses,  and  the 
vibrations  of  the  aspen  leaf  are  modulated 
by  the  same  law  which  propagates  the  gen- 
tle zephyr  firom  place  to  place.  The  same 
cause  working  tiirough  the  same  means  in 
the  same  way  works  out  all  these  varying 
phenomena. 

Thus  then  there  is  one  vast  region  of  our 
knowledge,  the  domain  of  physical  science, 
where  we  have  been  able  to  determine  that 
intelligence,  order,  and  law  reign  undis- 
puted and  universal. 

But  there  is  another  region  equally  vast 
-—the  domain  of  chemictd  science,  which 
was  at  the  beginning  of  this  century  the 
contrary  of  all  this :  where  knowledge  was 
ignorance,  where  universal  difference  reigned 
instead  of  sameness,  and  where  still  to  a 
vast  extent  the  unknown  may  be  said  to 
predominate.  Of  chemistry  the  great  char- 
acteristic is  that  no  one  piece  of  matter  is 
like  any  other  piece  of  matter,  that  the 
things  which  surround  us  are  all  intrinsically 
different,  that  the  matter  of  which  a  vege- 
table is  made  is  not  the  same  as  that  of 
which  a  crystal  is  made,  and  that,  instead 
of  there  being  one  sort  of  matter  following 
one  universal  law,  there  are  thousands  of 
sorts  of  matters  following  hundreds  of  differ- 
ent laws :  so  that,  under  exactly  the  same 
circumstances  and  under  precisely  identical 
influences,  this  piece  of  matter  will  exhibit 
one  set  of  phenomena,  and  that  quite  an- 
other or  even  contrary  set  of  phenomen*. 
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Tbe  Tery  essence  of  chemistry  then  is  that 
matter  is  of  infinite  variety,  that  the  laws  it 
obeys  are  as  various  as  the  classes  of  mat- 
ter they  govern,  and  that  prediction  about 
matter  is  impossible  until  we  have  first  set- 
tled the  class  of  body  to  which  it  belongs. 
The  chemist  makes  it  his  business  to  sub- 
divide infinitely  the  sorts  of  matter  of  the 
world,  and  to  determine  by  actual  experi- 
ment in  detail  the  distinctions  and  difier- 
ences  of  every  variety.  **  Nature  is  one," 
says  the  physical  philosopher;  '* Nature  is 
multitudinous,^^  says  the  chemical  philoso- 
j^ier.     **  Ever^-thing  is  alike,"  says  the  one ; 

Everything  is  diffjarent,"  says  the  other. 

An  obey  the  same  law,"  says  the  physicist ; 
"Each  class  has  a  law  for  its  kind,"  says 
ihe  chemist:  ''In  the  same  conditions  all 
will  do  the  same  thing;"  *'In  the  same 
conditions  each  will  do  a  different  thing." 
Happy  for  the  world  that  these  two  phil^ 
osoplues  exist,  and  not  one  only.  Had  the 
nataral  philosopher  only  lived,  we  should 
soon  have  got  to  the  end  of  nature  knowl- 
edge; had  the  chemical  philosopher  only 
lived,  we  should  never  have  begun  it. 

Thus,  to  common  sense  and  .reason,  the 
region  of  physical  science  and  the  region 
of  chemical  science  are  worlds  irreconcila- 
ble ;  and,  but  for  the  aid  of  a  few  philoso- 
phers of  broad  views  and  deep  thought,  the 
whole  world  might  have  remained  in  two 
antagonistic  divisions.  Such  men  were 
Dalton  and  Faraday.  These  champions  of 
the  unity  of  nature  brought  into  the  domain 
of  philosophic  discovery  that  deep  innate 
conviction  which  is  at  the  root  of  true  phil- 
osophy—  that  all  truth  is  but  one,  and  that 
all  nature  is  the  offspring  of  concordant,  not 
discordant,  thought.  These  men  refused  to 
believe  that  the  laws  of  chemistry  were  ex- 
ceptions to  the  laws  of  physics  —  that  one 
law  extended  from  the  remotest  regions  of 
space  down  to  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and 
yet  that,  when  we  went  into  the  inside,  into 
the  matter  of  the  earth,  we  should  find  that 
what  is  true  for  the  outside  is  false  for  the 
inside.  They  persisted  in  believing,  and  in 
making  good  their  belief,  that  in  nature 
there  is  no  scale  of  great  and  little ;  that 
betweenthe  particles  of  a  ball  of  clay  there 
may  be  as  much  vacant  space  as  between 
bodies  of  a  planetar)'  system,  measuring  in 
both  cases  the  space  and  the  absolute  mat- 


ter, not  by  the  same  fixed  measure,  but  by 
the  actual  proportions  which  these  bear  to 
one  another.  On  the  outside  of  us,  the 
telescope  has  realized  the  enormous  dis- 
tances which  part  planet  from  planet  and 
star  from  star,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  able 
to  penetrate  those  vaster  distances  which 
seem  to  create  in  infinite  space  starry  pave- 
ments out  of  golden  sand.  In  like  manner 
the  microscope  has  penetrated  into  the  hid- 
den recesses  of  seemingly  solid  lumps  of 
matter,  and  has  revealed  to  us  that  the  ap- 
parently solid  lump  of  wood  or  stone  has 
within  it  wide  open  spaces,  of  far  larger 
area  than  the  part  of  the  substance  which 
seems  to  be  composed  of  solid  matter. 
Thus  we  have  been  led  to  the  conviction 
that  in  the  minutest  particle  of  iron  or  sand 
there  intervene  large  spaces  of  vacant  room 
to  which  the  hard  matter,  as  it  seems  from 
the  outside,  is  but  a  crust,  a  shell,  or  an 
open  network.  Thus  the  twofold  irrecon- 
cila*bility  of  nature  without  and  nature  with- 
in disappears  under  the  strong  will  aided 
by  the  strong  intellect  that  refuses  to  recog- 
nise in  universal  nature  contraries  or  oppo- 
sites. 

Dalton^s  great  doctrine  was  this:  The 
opposites  you  seem  to  see  in  matter  are  seem- 
ing but  not  real :  the  changes  of  alchemy 
under  which  new  matter  seems  to  grow  or 
to  dissolve,  under  which  new  substances 
seem  to  be  created  out  of  nothing,  are  but 
the  play  of  colour  and  seeming,  and  the 
change  in  the  outside  of  things.  Cl^emis- 
try  makes  no  new  thing — dissolves  no  old 
one;  the  atoms  are  always  there,  always 
the  same,  and  only  by  you  re-arranged. 
When  out  of  two  gases  you  seem  to  make 
one  different  from  both,  the  new  gas  is  but 
the  sum  of  the  atoms  of  the  old,  and  if  you 
will  apply  the  common  test  of  gravity  to  all, 
you  will  find  that  all  the  atoms  of  the  one 
added  to  all  the  atoms  of  the  other  make 
up  the  same  sum  as  before ;  and  although 
the  two  may  not  occupy  more  space  than 
one  of  them  did  before,  you  will  find  that 
the  atoms  of  the  one  have  entered  into  the 
spaces  between  the  other,  and  that  the  new 
substance  consists  of  a  body  of  the  same 
bulk  as  the  old,  but  holding  the  substantial 
particles  of  the  two.  But  sometimes  the 
transformation  is  even  greater  in  appear- 
ance, though  in  reality  the  same.     A  sub- 
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stance  twice  the  bulk  of  another  may  have 
its  particles  poured  into  the  vacant  spaces 
of  that  other,  and  there  in  each  vacant 
spa(!C  a  pair  of  new  particles  will  lodge  in 
the  chamber  along  with  its  original  tenant, 
and  so  there  will  be  three  tenants  for  the 
ori^al  space ;  in  that  case  the  substance 
which  seems  a  new  one  is  merely  the  addi- 
tion of  two  atoms  of  one  to  each  atom  of 
the  other;  and  this  ''three-atomic  sub- 
stance ^  will  testify  to  the  presence  of  the 
additional  matter  by  the  fact  that  the 
weight  in  the  same  bulk  is  three  times  the 
previous  weight. 

That  new  qualities  should  grow  out  of  such 
strangt!  eombinations,  and  that  the  eye,  ear, 
and  hand  should  no  longer  be  able  to  tell 
that  there  remains  in  the  new  substance 
any  of  the  old  elements,  is  not  at  all  won- 
derful to  him  who  has  tried' to  conceive  how 
infinitely  small  the  atoms  themselves  which 
compose  matter  must  be.  He  who  tries  to 
draw  a  hundred  lines  in  the  space  of  an 
inch  finds  it  hard  to  do,  and  hard  io  distin- 

fubh  when  done.  When  a  thousand  lines 
avc  been  drawn  in  an  inch,  only  a  power- 
ful microscope  reveals  their  existence,  but 
when  each  of  these  is  again  divided  into  a 
thousand,  and  the  result  is  expressed  by 
the  word  millionth  of  an  inch,  tne  division 
has  already  passed  too  far  to  be  distin- 
guished bv  tne  senses  or  conceived  by  the 
mind.  !Now,  as  far  as  Uie  substance  of 
things  is  concerned,  we  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  atoms  of  matter  are  far  mi- 
nuter than  would  be  expressed  by  millions 
and  billions  and  trillions,  as  divisions  of  an 
inch,  and  the  words  convey  as  little  mean- 
ing to  our  minds  as  the  proceeding  to  our 
senses.  Nevertheless,  there  the  atoms 
are,  and  there  they  can  be  recognised  by 
the  inevitable  test  of  weight;  and,  long 
after  they  have  vanished  from  our  senses, 
Dalton  has  proved  that,  when  the  atoms  of 
one  substance  take  kindlv  to  the  atoms  of 
another,  they  receive  each  other  into  their 
new  home,  Uiey  distribute  the  new  guests 
svmmetrically  each  into  their  respective 
chambers;  that  when  the  distribution  is 
completed,  nothing  is  permitted  to  disturb 
the  symmetry  of  the  arrangements,  and  the 
superfluous  guests  are  summarily  ejected. 
Even  in  these  hidden  recesses  Dalton  found 
nature  true  to  symmetry,  proportion,  and 
weight ;  rigid  in  system,  unbending  in  law : 
and  thus  the  atomic  theory  became  ibr 
chemistry  in  the  hidden  recesses  of  nature 
what  gravity  had  become  for  astronomy  in 
the  gigantic  scale  of  the  celestial  universe. 

By  creating  the  science  of  atomic  chem- 
istry, Dalton  achieved  two  things.  He 
gave  to  chemistry  rank  as  an  exact  science, 


but  in  so  doing  he  deprived  her  of  origin- 
ality and  creative  power.  She  no  longer 
maKes  new  substances;  she  merely  com- 
pounds, adds,  distributes,  separates  atoms 
of  old  ones ;  and  the  question  arose  in  the 
minds  of  philosophers  whether  the  substan- 
ces which  diemistry  calls  different  are  sub- 
stantially different,  or  only  seem  so.  Are 
the  half  hundred  substances  which  it  calls 
metals  reaUy  so  many  different  kinds  of 
matter,  independent  creations  so  radically 
distinct  in  nature  that  no  one  of  them  coulcl 
be  formed  out  of  the  matter  of  any  one  of 
the  others,  nor  out  of  the  atoms  of  two, 
three,  or  more,  in  any  possible  combina- 
tion ?  If  so,  then  matter  is  not  one,  but 
multitudinous,  and  to  create  a  world  it  would 
be  necessary  to  find  not  one  matter  merely, 
but  some  fifty  different  matters.  Then 
there  are  a  dozen  non-metallic  elements :  are 
these  in  substance  radically  distinct  from 
each  other  and  from  the  metals,  both  in 
their  essence  and  the  laws  they  obey  ?  If 
there  be  really  sixty  distinct  substances, 
there  may  be  also  sixty  distinct  laws  of  na- 
ture, one  for  each  substance,  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  grasping  chemistry  by  the  himian 
mind,  of  rendering  it  a  tmng  reasonable 
and  capable  of  bem^  understood,  is  hope- 
less, and  it  will  remam  a  sort  of  natural  his- 
tory, and  never  take  rank  as  an  exact 
science. 

Happily  for  chemistry  and  for  science,  a 
large  neld  of  discovery  has  been  growing 
in  extent,  has  been  rescued  from  the  region 
of  empiricism  and  added  to  that  of  exact 
science  by  the  investigations  of  the  last 
thirty  years.  A  large  domain  of  chemistry 
may  be  said  to  have  been  conquered  from 
chemistry  and  annexed  to  natural  philoso- 
phy by  recent  discovery,  or,  to  put  it  an- 
other way,  the  chembts  have  become  to  a 
large  extent  students  of  physical  laws,  and 
have  contributed  jointly  with  the  physicists 
to  create  the  region  of  exact  science  known 
by  the  name  of  physical  chemistry  or  chem- 
ical physics.  It  comprehends  a  wide  space 
of  ground  common  to  both  sciences ;  and  a 
large  portion  of  this  new  domain  is  due  to 
the  genius  of  Faraday,  and  has  entitled 
him  justly  to  this  memorial  inscription  writ- 
ten by  Tyndall,  to  which  the  philosophers 
of  Europe  will  subscribe  their  names-— 
Faradat  a  Discoverer. 

The  region  of  Faraday^s  discoveries, 
which  entitle  him  to  the  gratitude  of  the 
human  race,  b  mainly  that  mid-region  he-^ 
tween  exact  physical  science  and  empirical 
chemistry.  His  great  theorem  is  this :  The 
thkigs  which  seem  so  different  are  the  same 
under  different  aspects ;  and  the  forces  of 
matter  which  seem  so  opposite  are  but  the 
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same  forces  acting  under  different  condi- 
tions; one  matter,  one  force,  one  law,  in 
infinite  variety  of  development.  Wlien 
Faraday  first  enlisted  under  Davy,  in  the 
Royal  Institution,  he  found  him  engaged  In 
eflfacing  from  received  chemistry  many  of 
thoee  varieties  of  matter  which  were  then 
deemed  different  substances.  The  earths 
he  had  reduced  to  metals,  and  the  metab*  to 
earths.  Liauids  he  changed  into  solids, 
solids  into  liquids,  liquids  into  gases,  and 
^868  into  botn  liquids  and  solids.  Thus  a 
great  region  was  reduced  to  law  and  order, 
and  established  as  a  domain  of  chemical 
physics.  Liquids,  gases,  and  solids  no 
longer  existed  as  separate  substances ;  they 
"were  solids  in  the  liquid  state,  liquids  in 
the  solid  state,  gases  condensed  into 
liquids,  and  liquids  frozen  or  squeezed 
into  solids.  On  this  field  Faraday  entered 
lieartily,  and  an  account  of  his  investiga- 
tions was  sent  as  early  as  1823  to  the  Royal 
Society,  and  were  continued  up  to  the  date 
of  his  second  account  in  1844.  Although 
there  remain  to  this  day  unsubdued  liquids, 
solids,  and  ^ses,  resisting  the  efforts  made 
to  change  them  into  the  other  conditions, 
they  are  regarded  as  refractorv  exceptions, 
one  day  to  be  conquered ;  ana  the  faith  of 
philosophers  is,  that  every  liquid  has  its 
{pas,  everv  solid  its  liquid,'  and  every  gas 
Its  solid  K>rm.  The  same  atoms  spread  out 
into  an  expanded  sphere  in  the  one  case, 
are  condensed  in  the  other  within  a  ran^e 
which  permits  free  motion  at  a  fixed  dis- 
tance ;  and  in  the  third  are  pressed  into  a 
closer  ranse,  where  free  motion  is  hindered 
by  molecular  forces  that  give  fixed  form. 

The  next  ran^e  of  inquiry  upon  which 
Faraday  entered  m  this  province  of  chemi- 
cal physics  was  into  the  nature  of  those  in- 
ternal forces  which  regulate  the  distance 
of  particles  from  one  another,  and  give  fix- 
i^  to  the  attitude  of  each  atom  to  its  neigh- 
bours, and  those  forces  which  determine  the 
symmetrical  distribution  of  these  atoms, 
and  the  conditions  of  their  mutual  action. 
What  18  the  power  which  sends  the  parti- 
cles of  gas  away  from  each  other  ?  What 
is  the  power  which  impels  them  to  rush 
back  into  each  other^s  arms?  What  law 
guides  them  to  fall  into  rank  and  file,  and 
range  themselves  round  each  other  in  hol- 
•  low  squares  or  hollow  triangles  ?  Why 
does  each  assume  one  attitude  to  its  neigh- 
bour rather  than  another  ?  and  why  at  cer- 
tain instants  of  time  will  a  whole  mass  of 
atoms  suddenly  change  front  and  form  line 
anew?  These  were  the  laws  and  motives 
of  the  evolutions  of  atoms  and  matter  which 
Faraday  determined  to  discover;  but,  for 
the  purpose  of  their  discover}',  his  strong 


spirit  had  to  sustain  a  struggle  so  severe 
that  the  labour  of  wrenching  these  secrets 
from  nature  at  last  wore  out  a  constitution 
of  great  original  strength.  The  history  of 
this  stru^le  is  longhand  interesting,  and  is 
given  by  rrofessor  Tyndall  in  his  interesting 
memoir. 

The  first  inquiry  as  to  the  nature  of  those 
forces  which  keep  the  particles  of  matter  at 
a  distance  from  one  another  led  Faraday 
into  researches  on  the  nature  of  heat ;  and 
it  is  scarcely  necessary  io  say  that  on  the 
threshold  of  this  investigation  heat  as  a  sub- 
stance disappears.  Gravity  is  not  a  sub- 
stance, tying  together  the  planets  of  a  sys- 
tem as  did  the  crystal  spheres  of  the  an- 
cients .  Centrifugal  force  is  not  a  substance, 
though  it  keeps  the  planets  from  falling  into 
the  sun,  and  the  moon  from  falling  on  to 
the  earth ;  nevertheless  the  centrifugal  force 
of  the  solar  system  is  as  strong  and  real  as 
the  centripetal  force  of  gravity,  else  the  so- 
lar system  and  all  its  worlds  would  collapse. 
Just  in  the  same  way,  between  the  minute 
atoms  of  a  portion  of  ^as,  of  liquid,  or  of 
solid,  there  act  forces  which  keep  the  atoms 
apart,  which  draw  them  close,  which  keep 
them  in  place ;  and  these  forces  fix  the  bulx 
of  the  form,  and  sway  the  masses  of  the 
matter  with  perfect  freedom  i'rom  contact, 
but  with  the  same  vigour  of  power  which 
gives  to  the  solar  system  permanence  and 
shape.  Heat,  then,  is  not  matter,  said  Far- 
aday ;  it  is  physical  force,  it  is  mechanical 
power,  it  is  motion ;  he  might  have  said,  it 
is  the  living  soul  of  dead  matter.  Heat 
sustains  the  particles  at  a  distance ;  and 
what  we  call  the  elasticity  of  matter  is  only 
the  force  or  heat  tending  to  keep  them  in 
their  place,  or  restore  them  to  it  when  a 
greater  force  from  the  outside  has  made 
a  change.  To  heat  a  substance  is  merely 
to  give  greater  motion  to  its  particles ;  to 
cool  it  is  to  take  motion  from  them ;  to  give 
them  this  motion,  motion  must  be  txiken 
from  some  other  particles ;  to  diminish  heat 
motion  must  be  taken  from  the  particles 
and  given  to  some  other  particles.*  Heat, 
then,  is  but  hidden  force  or  hoarded  force ; 
it  is  capable  of  rapid  transfer  out  of  one 
body  into  another,  just  as  motion  is  rapidly 
transferred  out  of  one  billiard-ball  into  an- 
other. Billiard-balls  don^t  change  matter 
when  they  exchange  motions;  the  moved 
ball  is  charged,  the  one  which  hit  it  is  dis- 
chio^ed,  and  brought  to  rest.  The  parti- 
cles of  a  hot  body  are  charged  with  motion, 
the  particles  of  a  cold  body  are  charged 
with  less  motion ;  press  the  two  together, 
and  the  particles  clash  like  the  ivoir  balls 
—  one  taxes  motion,  one  parts  with  it ;  mo- 
tions are  taken  and  partea  with  until  atoms 
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share  and  share  alike.  Heat,  then,  is  mo- 
tion held,  stored,  imparted,  given  out ;  and 
dead  matter  within  is  alive  with  heat. 

But  if  heat  hold  particles  at  a  distance, 
fix  their  orbits,  and  giv#them  definite  mo- 
tion, it  does  not  follow  that  it  fixes  the  at- 
titude of  a  particle  as  well  as  its  place. 
Faraday  proved  that  each  particle  noB  its 
attitude :  just  as  the  moon, chooses  always 
to  turn  one  side  to  the  earth,  and  always 
hides  the  other  from  us,  so  do  the  atoms  of 
every  minute  material  system  maintain  fixed 
attitudes  to  one  another.  He  studied  the 
attitudes  of  those  atoms  with  careful  minute- 
ness :  he  at  last  so  mastered  them  that  he 
could  make  them  change  at  his  bidding  from 
one  attitude  into  another,  and  in  the  end  he 
found  that  in  every  kind  of  matter,  particles 
have  a  preference  for  one  attitude  and  a  re- 
pugnance for  another,  and  that  the  seeming 
difference  of  one  substance  from  another 
may  be  merely  the  difference  of  the  attitude 
which  the  atom  assumes  in  one  combination, 
from  that  which  it  assumes  in  another.  Po- 
larity of  atoms  is  a  phrase  commonly  used 
to  indicate  this  pecuharity  of  attitude. 

The  magnetic  needle  which  points  to  the 
north  pole  is  a  beautiful  instance  of  the 

Preference  of  a  particle  for  an  attitude, 
araday  proved  that  this  preference  is  catch- 
ing—he showed  that  magnetic  force  is 
neither  peculiar  to  one  substance  nor  a  spe- 
cialty of  the  poles  of  the  earth.  Every 
atom  of  matter,  like  the  earth  itself,  may 
have  its  north  and  its  south  pole,  and  may 
tend  to  incline  its  head  to  the  north  and  its 
feet  to  the  south,  or  in  some  other  favour- 
ite direction.  Magnetic  influence  is  no  pe- 
culiarity of  iron  or  steel — all  matter  is  mag- 
netic —'  all  particles  of  matter  are  individ- 
ual magnets. 

Magnetism  in  science  is  therefore  no 
longer  a  thing  or  a  quality,  it  is  a  pervading 
influence,  it  is  an  ordinary  influence,  it  mar- 
shals particles,  —  biases  them,  and  changes 
or  fixes  their  attitude  without  changing  their 
place.  It  faces  them  round  to  the  north  or 
south,  to  the  east  or  west,  and  makes  them 
stand  on  their  head  or  their  heels.  Magnet- 
ism is  the  orderly  force  of  matter. 

But  Faraday  did  more  than  discover  the 
universality  of  the  magnetic  force ;  he  turned 
it  to  use,  and  made  it  analyse  matter.  The 
happy  thought  occurred  to  him  that  he  could 
use  the  ordering  power  of  magnetism  to 
separate  particles  of  different  kinds  of  mat- 
ter which  had  become  united  together  under 
one  form.  In  the  form  of  water,  for  exam- 
ple, he  knew  that  there  were  two  sets  of 
particles,  hydrogen  and  oxygen :  he  believed 
that  these  two  ranks  of  particles  were  ranged 
side  by  side,  but  in  different  attitudes,  one 


fronting  one  way,  the  other  fronting  the  op- 
posite way ;  he  poured  into  the  substance 
of  this  compouna  body  a  powerful  magnetic 
stream,  sumdently  strong  to  release  them 
from  the  attractive  bond,  and  enable  them 
to  fly  asunder ;  his  anticipation  was  realized 
—  all  the  particles  of  oxygen  flew  out  at 
one  end,  and  all  the  parti(£is  of  hydrogen 
chose  the  opposite  way  out. 

In  the  identification  of  magnetic  influence 
with  the  electricity  of  the  voltaic  pile,  and 
with  the  dry  electricity  of  the  common  elec- 
tric machine,  Faraday  played  a  great  part, 
and  the  place  which  electrical  influence  now 
holds  as  a  physical  agent  and  faithful  ser- 
vant of  the  human  race  arose  much  out  of 
his  discoveries.  But  his  thoughts  were 
tvimed  more  to  the  elucidation  of  the  laws 
of  nature  than  to  the  modes  of  controlling 
these  laws  for  human  convenience.  He 
threw  broadcast  pregnant  seeds  of  truth 
into  the  minds  of  men  ready  to  cultivate 
them  for  human  praise.  It  was  enough  for 
him  when  he  fathomed  the  secrets  of  nature, 
and  dragged  out  of  the  recesses  of  matter 
a  divine  and  luminous  thought.  That  men 
should  use  these  hidden  forces  as  instru- 
ments of  thought  and  knowledge,  and  make 
an  iron  wire,  4,000  miles  long,  the  vehicle  by 
which  a  human  thought  should  be  propelled 
in  the  form  of  a  magnetic  wave  through  a 
space  equal  to  the  radius  of  the  earth,  m  a 
smgle  oscillation  lasting  only  a  few  seconds 
of  time,  is  one  of  those  marveb  of  science 
which  no  daily  familiarity  can  render  less 
seemingly  impossible.  But  it  is  not  the  mat- 
ter of  tne  wire  which  carries  the  thought,  it 
is  the  ordering  influence  of  the  magnetic 
power  which  oianges  the  attitude  of  the 
particles  at  one  end  into  conformity  with 
the  change  of  front  effected  at  the  other  end, 
just  as  we  can  imagine  a  change  of  front 

{)roduced  along  a  line  of  soldiers  successive- 
y  by  a  word  of  command  given  at  one 
extremity. 

We  believe  it  was  the  flood  of  light  let  in 
on  Faraday^s  mind  by  these  revelations  of 
truth,  that  gave  to  the  end  of  his  life  that 
afterglow  which  hallowed  his  declining  years. 
He  had  ceased  to  work  and  act,  and  even  to 
speak,  but  he  had  not  ceased  to  see  down 
deep  into  the  very  heart  of  things.  Fara- 
day died  as  he  lived,  philosopher  and  Chris^ 
tian,  a  proof  that  those  who  blame  philoso- 
phy as  hostile  to  religion  know  not  tne  deep 
Ennciples  they  censure.  How  could  a  man 
e  otherwise  than  religious,  who,  at  every 
step  he  penetrated  beyond  other  men,  found 
himself  Drought  more  closely  face  to  face 
with  the  manifestations  of  mind  constructed 
like  his  own  ^  with  aim  and  purpose  intelli- 
gible to  him — employing  ways  and  means 
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dearly  tending  to  an  end,  and  methodically 
following  out  a  system  which  he  could  botli 
conceive  and  grasp  P  Such  a  man's  whole 
Hfe  is  one  act  of  reverence  to  the  Supreme 
Being  in  whose  inner  presence  he  finds  him- 
self continually  illummated  and  strength- 
ened ;  and  if  there  be  revelation  of  divine 
things  on  earth,  it  is  when  the  hidden  secrets 
of  natore  are  disclosed  to  the  sincere  and 
sdMenying  seeker  of  truth. 

Il  is  impossible  to  close  Professor  Tyn-' 
dilTs  memoir  without  putting  a  question  to 
onrselves  as  Englishmen.     Do  we  as  a  na- 
tioii  appreciate  and  honour,  during  their 
lives,  taose  great  men  who  illuminate  our 
minds,  do  honour  to  our  race,  and  place  in 
our  hands  the  keys  of  such  mysteries  in  na- 
ture as  enable  us  to  wield  sources  of  gi- 
Ijiiitic  power  and  national  wealth  P  Faraday 
was  one  of  a  small  band  who  added  to  our 
tcientific  knowledge  a  whole  continent  of 
tnith,  who  have  done  for  the  future  peace 
and  wealth  of  the  nation  more  than  con- 
oaerors  of  kingdoms,  or  heroes  of  battle- 
selds.    Have  we  as  a  nation  recognised 
these  benefits,  and  done  ourselves  the  hon- 
our of  showing  that  we  were  worthy  to  ap- 
fNredate  as  weU  as  enjoy  the  free  gifts  which 


his  genius  conferred  upon  us?  I  fear  it 
must  be  confessed  that  we  have  not.  It  is 
not  our  wont  to  care  for,  consider,  or  secure 
the  well-being  of  th^e  who,  in  advancing 
the  interests  of  the  nation,  do  not  take  care 
at  the  same  time  to  secure  their  own  indi- 
vidual wealth.  While  earning  countless 
wealth  for  the  nation,  Faraday's  own  income 
seems  never,  but  in  one  year,  to  have  ex- 
ceeded the  modest  bounds  of  300Z.  On 
that  noble  testimony  of  a  nation's  gratitude 
we  left  him  to  live  and  die. 

In  concluding  this  notice,  it  is  necessary 
to  guard  against  an  injustice  which,  in  the 
desire  for  shortness,  I  may  seem  to  have 
been  betrayed  into.  In  goiiig  over  the  wide 
field  of  discovery  in  which  Faraday  worked, 
I  did  not  stop  to  distinguish  between  those 
parts  of  the  work  which  he  did  alone  and 
unaided,  and  those  in  which  distinguished 
men  co-operated  with  or  preceded  him :  but 
in  justice  I  must  add  that  he  was  one  of  a 
band  of  heroes  whose  names  are  to  be  found 
duly  recorded  in  their  proper  places  in  Pro- 
fessor Tvndall*s  book,  and  whom  it  is  proba- 
ble we  shidl  only  begin  to  honour  afler  their 
death. 


Kno  Theodobs,  it  is  stated,  advised  his  oap- 
ttiu  to  attack  the  British  by  night,  but  they 
Mined,  and  descended  to  their  deaths  by  day- 
li^t  Had  they  obeyed,  they  would  have  had 
a  new  proof  of  the  power  which  science  can 
liri^  to  bear  in  aid  of  slaughter.  Sir  Robert 
^^ajner  had  with  him  an  apparatus  for  employ- 
IbS  the  magnesium  light  on  a  grand  scale.  At 
•  <fialaiice  of  600  yards  a  bewildering  blaze  of 
nghl  would  have  been  thrown  into  the  eyes  of 
f^AbyndDians,  and  the  British,  themselves  in 
BBpMnible  shadow,  would  have  shot  down 
Jlj^  lostrous  enemies  at  leisure  and  at  ease. 
^  poor  Abyssinians  would  have  been  helpless 
•jherringB  with  the  eleotrio  ray  streaming  on 
|he  ahoal !  It  is  hardly  war,  such  a  contest; 
^hig  better  that  dviliaition  should  be  armed, 
«tt  that  barbarism  should  be. 


in  the  Bank  of  France  seeking  occupation,  the 
Emperor  did  not  attempt  to  remove  the  appr^ 
hensions  under  which,  as  he  knows,  all  France 
is  suffering.  As  he  by  no  means  wants  her  to 
suffer,  it  follows  of  necessity  that  he  deems 
peace  very  insecure.  Spectator,  16  May. 


te  Emperor  of  the  French  has  made  his 

r  eh  at  Orleans, — and  said  nothing.  He  told 
Mayor  that  the  progress  of  his  city  «*  might 
"(developed  with  confidence  in  the  midst  of  the 
l**al  tranqnillity  of  Europe,"  —  but  that  was 
^;  and  even  the  Bourse  fails  to  find  much  in 
*■*  which  is  reassuring.  The  point  of  the 
^fvh,  in  fhot,  is  its  omission.  With  a  loan  to 
'''(^  and  eommeroe  stagnant,  and  industry  de- 
V^fttdf  and  some  for^-eight  millions  sterling 


The  efiect  of  high  prices  in  revealing  new 
sources  of  supply  for  any  article  of  prime  neces- 
sity has  this  year  received  a  new  illustration. 
We  have,  according  to  the  THmes^  imported  in 
one  quarter  1,241,382  cwts.  of  wheat  fh>m 
Egypt,  or  two-thirds  of  our  import  from  the 
United  States.  Nevertheless,  a  failure  of  the 
harvest  in  both  those  countries  and  Hungary  be- 
sides would  not  starve  England,  or  raise  prices 
to  any  unendurable  figure,  for  at  70b.  per  quar- 
ter India  could  supply  our  whole  demand  with- 
out much  feeling  the  loss.  It  is  calculated  that 
there  are  often  10,000,000  qrs.  of  fine  wheat 
rotting  in  the  Punjab  alone  for  want  of  demand, 
utterly  useless  except  to  feed  hogs,  which  the 
prejudices  of  the  people  forbid  them  to  breed. 
If  science  ever  succeeds  in  banishing  the  weevil 
from  wheat  ships,  and  preserving  mutton  for 
six  months,  the  English  people  may  yet  be  fed 
to  the  throat  on  flesh  and  flour  at  less  than  the 
cost  of  their  present  insufficient  fbod. 

Spectator. 
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From  The  Athensum. 


Tlie  EartUy  Paradise:  a  Poem.  By  WiU 
liam  Morris.  London,  Ellis.  Boston, 
Roberts  Brothers.    • 

Mr.  Morris  is  a  marvel  of  imaginative 
fecundity.  While  the  impression  left  by  his 
*  Life  and  Death  of  Jason '  —  a  poem  epic 
alike  in  its  character  and  dimensions  —  is 
yet  new,  he  gives  us  another  poem,  or  rath- 
er a  series  of  poems,  extending  to  nearly 
20,000  lines.  Troductiveness  of  this  sort 
may  in  itself  seem  somewhat  suspicious; 
for  very  abundant  growths  are  seldom  those 
of  the  greatest  worth ;  but  in  the  present 
case  it  may  tnriy  be  said  that  the  fertility 
exhibited  denotes  not  the  inferiority  of  the 
crop,  but  the  richness  of  the  soil.  The 
care,  the  patience,  the  wealth  of  knowledge 
which  the  poems  before  us  reveal,  thor- 
oughly shut  out  the  notion  of  haste  in  their 
composition,  though  these  merits  may  not 
be  appreciated  at  their  true  value,  simply 
because  the  ease  and  spontaneousness  of 
the  poet  in  a  great  measure  veil  the  ardu- 
ousness  of  his  labour.  Perhaps,  indeed, 
that  should  hardly  be  called  iofiottr  which 
has  been  producea  with  such  evident  pleas- 
ure. The  heart  of  the  writer  has  been  in 
his  work,  and  its  charm  f<fr  himself  will  be 
one  of  its  great  charms  for  his  readers. 

'The  Earthly  Paradise^  consists  of  le- 
gends derived  from  classical  and  mediaeval 
periods,  and  set  in  a  framework  which  be- 
longs to  the  latter  period.  **  Certain  gen- 
tlemen and  mariners  of  Norway,"  says  the 
author  in  his  Prologue,  **  having  considered 
all  that  they  had  heard  of  the  Earthly  Par- 
dise,  set  sail  to  find  it, 'and  afler  many 
troubles  and  the  lapse  of  many  years,  came, 
old  men,  to  some  western  land  of  which 
they  had  never  before  heard."  Missing  the 
**  Happy  Isles,"  the  fair  Avallon  of  which 
poets  nad  fabled,  the  worn  and  disappointed 
wanderers  find  nevertheless  some  comfort 
in  the  hospitality  extended  to  them  by  the 
rulers  of  Uiis  western  country.  In  return 
for  the  kindness  shown,  the  wanderers  not 
only  give  the  benefit  of  their  experience  in 
matters  of  polity  to  their  entertainers,  but 
twice  in  each  month,  at  solemn  feasts,  re- 
late to  them  chronicles  either  of  the  old 
northern  world  from  which  they  came,  or 
of  those  fairer  lands  the  mj-thology  of 
which  was  the  early  poetry  of  Europe. 
Amongst  the  tales  recited  we  have  tliose  of 
the  fleet-footed  Atalanta  — of  the  impris- 
onment and  escape  of  Danae,  and  the  ex- 
ploits of  Perseus  her  son  —  the  loves  of  Cu- 
pid and  Psyche  —  of  Admetus,  his  friend- 
ship with  the  god-shepherd  and  the  devo- 
tion of  Alcestis  —  of^  the  doomed    Atys, 


slain  by  the  hand  of  his  protector  —  and  of 
the  statue  that  woke  to  life  and  love  at  the 
prayers  of  Pygmalion.  With  these  legends 
of  Grecian  mythology  are  interspersed 
others,  which,  as  already  intimated,  belong 
rather  to  romantic  than  to  classical  song  — 
stories  of  royal  natures  winning  their  up- 
ward way  in  spite  of  danger  and  umpedi- 
ment,  as  in  *■  The  Man  Bom  to  be  Kii^^ ; 
of  pride  humbled  and  repentant,  as  in  *  The 
Proud  King ' ;  of  cupidity  brought  to  ruin 
by  its  own  excess,  as  in  *  The  Writing  on 
the  Image, ^  (a  weird  fable  told  with  start- 
ling concentration  and  vividness  of  detail)  ; 
the  miseries  that  lurk  in  the  enchantment 
of  unhallowed  passion,  as  in  *  The  Lady  of 
the  Land^;  the  punishment  that  awaits 
those  who  aspire  to  joys  beyond  the  lot  of 
mortality,  as  in  *  The  Watching  of  the  Fal- 
con * ;  and  the  immottal  rewards  with  which 
spiritual  powers  bless  their  faithful  votaries, 
as  in  *  Ogier  the  Dane.' 

To  give  in  our  columns  anything  like  a 
systematic  analysis  of  these  dozen  poems, 
some  of  which  extend  to  the  lenetn  of  an 
ordinary  volume,  would  be  manifestly  im- 
possible. Our  comments  upon  them  must 
therefore  be  somewhat  general,  and  it  should 
be  distinctly  understood  that  those  which 
are  merely  alluded  to  are  not  less  worthy 
of  the  reader^s  attention  than  others  from 
which  we  shall  select  examples.  One  of 
the  merits  of  the  book  indeed  is  that  even 
and  sustained  excellence  which  makes  it 
difficult  to  give  a  very  decided  preference 
to  any  of  its  contents  in  particular.  The 
same  qualities  of  which  we  nad  occasion  to 
speak  so  highly  in  *■  The  Life  and  Death  of 
Jason  ^  are  displayed  here,  with  the  advan- 
tage of  that  fuller  exhibition  which  a  varie- 
ty of  themes  afiPords.  Of  the  conscien- 
tious labour  which  Mr.  Morris  brings  to  his 
task,  and  of  the  grace  which  prevents  the 
labour  from  being  obvious,  we  nave  alreadr 
spoken.  Bat  these  qualities  combined  sel- 
dom result  in  such  a  happy  fidelity  to  Na- 
ture—  in  such  truly  poetic  reality  as  we 
have  now  to  commend.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  any  poet  of  our  day  equals  Mr. 
Morris  in  enabling  his  readers  to  see  the 
objects  which  are  presented  to  him.  It 
is  certain,  however,  that  this  power  has 
never  been  displayed  on  so  large  a  scale  by 
any  contemporary.  For  instance,  alter  ac- 
companying Mr.  Morris  on  t*he  ideal  voyage 
described  in  his  Prologue,  we  feel  as  if  we 
had  travelled  with  him  —  as  if  we  knew 
where  this  promontory  juts  into  the  sea, 
where  that  bay  scoops  the  shore,  what 
woods  skirt  the  coast,  what  white  walls 
gleam  through  them,  what  quays  line  the 
strand,  what  countrymen  thixDng  them,  the 
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form  of  the  hills  and  their  position,  and 
at  what  point  we  saw 

the  Autumn  moonlight  fiill 
Upon  the  new-built  bastions  of  the  wall, 
Stnnge  with  blaok  shadow  and  grey  flood  of 

Of  this  faculty  of  description,  which  com- 
bines tiie  sharpness  of  photography  with 
the  atmosphere  and  colour  of  Nature,  we 
tare  a  few  instances.  Our  first  shall  be 
from  the  life  of  towns  —  a  picture  of  a 
plague-stricken  city :  — 


It  waa  a  bright  September  afternoon. 
The  panhed-«p  beech-trees  would  be  yellowing 


The  jdkyw  flowers  grown  deeper  with  the  sun 
Wera  letting  fidl  their  petals  one  by  one; 
No  wind  there  was,  a  haze  was  gathering  o*er 
The  ftirtfaest  bound  of  the  faint  yellow  shore; 
And  ii^  the  oily  waters  of  the  buy 
Soafee  moving  aught  some  ii8heiMK)ble6  lay. 
And  all  seemed  peace;  and  hod  been  peace  in- 
deed 
But  thai  we  young  men  of  our  life  had  need. 
And  to  our  listening  ears  a  soimd  was  borne 
That  made  the  sunlight  wretched  and  forlorn  — 
— inie  heavy  tolling  of  the  minster  bell  — 
And  id^ber  vet  a  tinkling  sound  did  tell 
That  throng  the  streets  they  bore  our  Saviour 

Chrirt 
By  dying  lips  in  anguish  to  be  kissed. 

With  this  added .  glimpse  of  the  afflicted 
town  as  the  wanderers  quit  it :  — 

And  looking  down  I  saw  the  old  town  lie 
Black  in  the  wade  of  the  o'cr-honging  hill, 
Striekn  with  death,  and  dreary,  but  all  still 
Unt3  it  reached  the  water  of  the  bay. 
Tint  m  the  dead  night  smote  against  the  quay 
NotiU  onheard,  though  there  was  little  wind. 
^  M I  turned  to  leave  the  place  behind, 
^wind's  light  sound,  the  slowly-falling  swell, 
^«a  Inriied  at  once  by  that  shrill-tinkling  bell, 
^^  ia  that  stillness  jarring  on  mine  ears, 
^itk  ndden  jangle  checked  the  ribing  tears, 
Aid  low  the  ft^e^ness  of  the  open  sea 
8med  ease  and  joy  and  very  life  to  me. 


Where,  again,  shall  we  find  more  faithful 
trmcripts  of  pastoral  scenery  and  the  in- 
cideiits  of  mnu  life  than  in  tibe  quotations 
"fcicb  we  subjoin  ?  — 

80  kng  he  rode  he  drew  anigh 
A  mill  opon  the  river*s  brim, 
Ihat  asemed  a  goodly  place  to  him, 
for  o'er  the  oily  smooth  millhead 
Ihsre  hung  the  apples  growing  red. 
And  many  an  ancient  apple-tree 
Widdn  the  orchard  could  he  see, 
WhQe  the  smooth  millwall  white  and  black 
Shook  to  the  great  wheel's  measured  clack 
And  gromUe  of  the  gear  within; 


While  o'er  the  roof  that  dulled  that  din 
The  doves  sat  crooning  half  the  day. 
And  round  the  half-cut  stack  of  hay 
The  sparrows  fluttered  twittering. 
•  •  ■  .  • 

Then  downward  he  began  to  wend. 
And  'twixt  the  flowery  hedges  sweet 
He  heard  the  hook  smite  down  the  wheat. 
And  murmur  of  the  unseen  folk; 
But  when  he  reached  the  stream  that  broke 
The  golden  plain,  but  leisurely 
He  passed  the  bridge,  for  he  could  see 
The  masters  of  that  ripening  realm. 
Cast  down  beneath  an  ancient  elm 
Upon  a  little  strip  of  grass, 
From  hand  to  hand  the  pitcher  pass. 
While  on  the  turf  beside  them  lay 
The  oshen-handled  sickles  grey. 
The  matters  of  their  cheer  between : 
Slices  of  white  cheese,  specked  with  green. 
And  greenstriped  onions  and  ryebread. 
And  summer  apples  &intly  red. 
Even  beneath  the  crimson  skin ; 
And  yellow  grapes,  well  ripe  and  thin. 
Plucked  from  the  cottage  gable-end. 

Nor  is  Mr.  Morris  less  truthful  when, 
turning  from  the  glow  and  stir  of  life  with- 
out, he 'enters  some  desolate  interior —  this 
cabin,  for  example,  of  a  peasant  who  has 
just  been  bereaved  of  his  wife :  — 

On  straw  the  poor  dead  woman  lay; 
The  door  alone  let  in  the  day. 
Showing  the  trodden  earthen  floor, 
A  board  on  trestles  weak  and  poor. 
Three  stumps  of  tree  for  stool  or  chair, 
A  half-glazed  pipkin,  nothing  fair, 
A  bowl  of  porridge  by  the  wife. 
Untouched  by  lips  that  lacked  for  life, 
A  platter  and  a  bowl  of  wood; 
And  in  the  further  comer  stood 
A  bow  cut  from  the  wych-elm  tree, 
A  holly  club,  and  arrows  three 
111  pointed,  heavy,  spliced  with  thread. 

And  how  lifelike  is  this  touch  of  character 
when  the  Kinjij's  squire  casts  cold  to  the 
still  mourning  woodman,  whom  he  bribes  to 
part  with  his  child !  — 

The  carle's  rough  face,  at  dink  of  gold. 
Lit  up,  though  still  did  he  bdiold 
The  wasted  tidy  lying  there; 
But,  stooping,  a  rough  box,  foursquare. 
Made  of  old  wood  and  lined  with  hay. 
Wherein  the  helpless  infant  lay. 
He  raised,  and  gave  it  to  the  squire 
Who  on  the  floor  cost  down  his  hire. 
Nor  sooth  dared  murmur  aught  the  while. 
But  turning  smiled  a  grim  hard  smile 
To  see  the  carle  his  pieces  count. 
Still  weeping. 

Our  later  extracts  are  taken  from  the 
poem  called,  '  The  Man  Bom  to  be  King/ 
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a  bright,  fregb  ronuuice,  full  of  adventure  ^  Kd  did  the  parting  lerTMit 
and  vicissitude,  and,  irrespective  of  the 
gloiT  of  poetrj  which  Mr.  Morris  hsM  shed 
over  it,  riveting  a«  a  mere  story. 

Let  the  reader  nov  contrast  with  the 
landscapes  already  given  this  sketch  of  aca- 
coaat  that  drinks  in  the  tott  splendour  of  a 
more  Bouthem  aun  :  — 


Itti 


every 


raide 


but  01 


And  mariners  its  jll-famed  head^ds  shun ; 
But  toward  the  ■ODtli  Uie  meads  slope  sofl 

VntH  tiiey  meet  the  yellow  sands  and  brown, 
That  slope  thetoHelvee  so  gently  to  the  sn. 
The  nympha  are  hidden  only  to  the  knee 
When  h^  s  mile  of  rippling  water  is 
Between  the  waves  that  their  wliite  limbs  do 

And  the  last  wave  that  wastiea  shdls  aahore. 

The  poera  from'  which  we  have  jnet  quol' 
ed.  '  The  Doom  of  King  Acrisius,'  might 
well  detain  ug  hy  its  wealth  of  lovely  de- 
scription and  by  its  marvellous  events,  told 
throughout  with  unflagging  energy  aiid  with 
a  genius  aB  unstraineil  and  capame  in  dar- 
ing the  "wonder-land"  of  mythology  as 
when  it  moves  amidst  the  simplicities  of 
pastoral  life.  We  must,  however,  pass 
over  this  charming  poem,  and  over  that  of 
'  Cupid  and  Psyche,'  which  contains  much 
that  is  exquisite,  but  which,  tike  '  The 
Watching   of  the   Falcon'   (the   only  two 

rms  here  as  to  which  a  grave  defect  can 
alleged),  falls  off  in  vigour  towards 
the  end.  At  '  The  Love  of  Alceetis '  we 
pause.  What  Mr.  Morris  can  do  in  point 
of  bringing  homo  to  us  the  features  of  Na- 
ture and  touches  of  human  character  we  have 
already  seen.  Our  readers  will  ask  for  il- 
lustrations of  that  yet  higher  power  exhib- 
ited in  '  Jason,'  which  deals  with  the  super- 
natural and  with  the  nobler  phases  of  hu- 
motion.  *  The  Love  of  Alcestia '  will 
/  the  examples  which  they  require. 
>ut  attempting  a  minute  examination 
of  a  poem  of  wfaicn  it  is  acant  praise,  be- 1 
cause  only  general  praise,  to  say  that  it  is  | 
as  rich  and  complete  in  form  as  it  is  fine  in  , 
idea,  we  jiroceed  at  once  to  the  parting  of  ' 
Apollo  with  the  King,  who  has  so  long 
known  him  as  a  shepherd,  and  who  has 
nevertheless  caught  at  times  indications  of 
his  glory  through  his  humble  disguise.  | 
The  Divine  Henlsman  apprises  the  King 
that  the  farewell  hour  is  arrived :  — 


Till  from  the  top  he  turned  about  hi*  htad 
From  all  the  gloiy  of  the  gold  light,  shed 
L'{]on  the  hill-top  by  the  aetdng  sun. 
Fur  DOW  indeed  the  da;  was  well-nif^  done, 
.Viid  all  the  Eastern  vale  was  grey  and  coU; 
But  when  Admetus  he  did  now  behold, 
I'iiDting  beside  him  from  the  steep  aBDCDt, 
<  Ine  godlike,  changed  look  on  him  he  beot, 
\ui  said,  "  0  mortal,  listen,  fbr  I  aee 
TIjuu  deemeat  somewhat  of  what  is  in  me; 

\V  lio  cannot  feel  the  woes  and  ways  of  man 
In  spite  of  this  my  seeming,  for  indeed 
N<  iw  tbou  beholdeet  Jove's  itntnortsl  seed  : 
,'\tid  what  my  name  is  1  would  tdl  thee  now, 
II'  men  who  dwell  upon  the  earth  as  thoo 
Could  hear  the  name  and  live;  hot  on  tbeetrOi, 
With  strange  mriodioiii  rtories  of  mj  birth, 
Ph(ebua  men  call  me,  and  LaloiM's  son. 

Ke  ceased,  but  ere  the  golden  tongue  wu  Mill 

All  odorous  mist  had  stolen  up  the  hUl, 
And  to  Admetns  first  the  god  grow  dim, 
.Viid  then  was  but  a  lovely  voice  to  him. 
.\iid  then  at  last  the  son  had  sunk  to  nat, 

Viid  a  fresh  wind  blew  lightly  from  the  west 
IKer  the  hill-top,  and  no  Bool  was  thno; 
l^n^  the  sod  dying  aatnmn  field-flowers  ^r. 
Hustled  dry  leares  about  the  windy  plaoe, 
Wbere  even  now  bad  been  the  godlike  hoe, 

\iid  in  their  midst  the  brogg-bound  quiver  lay. 
Tlii^n,  going  fhrther  westward,  (hr  aw^, 
1 1 1'  saw  the  glramlng  nf  Peneus  wan 
'Nisath  the  while  sky,  but  never  any  man 
Pi.ioept  a  grcy'haired  shepherd  drivtng  down 


*.; 


Ilien  rose  the  King,  and  with  a  troubled  look 
His  well.«teeled  sptBr  within  his  hand  he  took. 
And  by  his  herdsman  silently  he  wait 
As  to  a  peaked  hillhii  itc^he  batt. 


^i[iging  fbr  labonr  done  and  sweet  oodlfOt 
or  coming  rest;  with  that  he  turned  ag^n, 
\iid  took  thesbana  up,  never  ^ed  In  y»iv. 
And  came  unto  his  house  moat  deep  In  thooriit 
I  If  all  the  things  the  varied  year  had  btongbt. 

The  simple  majesty  of  the  god's  dwcoorse, 
till'  mysterious  bcanty^  of  description  when 
!ir'  faaes  from  a  divine  presence  into  a 
divine  voice,  and  leaves  his  companion  to 
(ho  sweet  but  humble  sights  of  earth,  co 
[i^thetic  in  their  evanescence  when  com- 
pelled with  the  heavenly  splendour  that  has 
jii~(  disappeared, — these  are  tlunga  that 
till!  poetic  approciator  cannot  mias,  and  of 
allien  no  other  can  judge. 

Our  last  and  perhaps  finest  extracts  show 
iIk'   sacrifice  of  Alcestis   for  the   husband 

ho  fears  to  die,  and  the  fame  whfclk  she 
amed.  We  will  not  say  that  Mr.  Horns 
has  treated  the  aubjci-t  to  the  fiill  height  either 
of  the  argument  or  of  his  own  power;  fbr 
throughout  the  poem  Alcestis  is  kept  lODie- 
what  in  the  background,  and  our  knowl- 
ed;,'e  of  her  feelings  is  gained  alntort  ai 
much  flxim  her  silence  as  from  hrr  utter- 
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ance.  Prominent  amongst  these  feelings  is 
a  vaeue  fear  in  the  wifc^s  mind  lest  she 
should  in  time  lose  the  ideal  she  had  formed 
of  Adbmetus,  who,  she  now  finds,  can  prefer 
life  even  to  love.  Of  this  flaw  in  the  hus- 
band*s  devotion,  Mr.  Morris  takes  a  much 
sterner  view  than  that  adopted  b^'  Euripi- 
des, who  treats  the  infirmity  leniently,  if 
not  lightiv.  Accordingly,  in  the  poem  be- 
fore 118,  Alcestis,  when  preparing  to  die,  if 
not  already  conscious  of  a  sad  scorn  for 
Admetus,  has  at  least  the  apprehension 
that  such  a  sentiment  may  arise.  Though 
Mr.  Morris,  by  the  reticence  of  his  heroine, 
has  precluded  himself  from  doing  all  that 
he  might  have  done,  he  has  accomplished 
with  admirable  beauty  and  pathos  all  tliat 
he  chose  to  do.  With  the  deep  memories 
of  past  idolatry,  and  with  some  grief,  as 
the  dissolving  enchantment  shows  the  frailty 
of  her  hero,  Alcestis  lies  down  by  his  side, 
and  buys  the  life  of  the  sick  man  with  her 
own:  — 

'With  that  she  laid  her  down  upon  the  bed. 
And  nestling  to  him,  kissed  his  weary  head, 
And  laid  his  wasted  hand  upon  her  breast, 
Tet  woke  him  not;  and  silence  and  deep  rest 
Fell  on  that  chamber.    The  night  wore  away 
Mid  gosto  of  wailing  wind,  the  twilight  grey 
Stole  o'er  the  sea,  and  wrought  his  wondrous 

change 
On  things  unseen  by  night,  by  day  not  strange. 
Bat  now  balf^seen  and  strange;  then  came  the 

sun. 
And  therewithal  the  silent  world  and  dun 
Waking,  waxed  many-coloured,  full  of  sound. 
As  men  again  their  heap  of  troubles  found. 
And  woke  up  to  their  joy  or  miiicry. 

But  there,  unmoved  by  aught,  those  twain  did 

lie 
Untn  Admetns'  ancient  nurse  drew  near 
Unto  the  open  door,  and  full  of  f^r 
Bditld  them  moving  not,  and  as  folk  dead ; 
Then  tnmbling  with  her  eagerness  and  dread. 
She  eried,  "Admetus !  art  thou  doul  indeed  7 
jlliiwitit !  livest  thou  my  words  to  heed  ? 
Alas,  shu^  for  this  Thessalian  folk  !  " 

Bat  wilh  her  piercing  cry  the  King  awoke. 
And  roond  about  him  wildly  *gan  to  Htare, 
Aa  a  bewildered  man  who  knows  not  where 
He  has  awakened;  but  not  thin  or  wan 
Hte  Uee  was.now,  as  of  a  dying  man. 
Bat  fresh  and  ruddy;  and  his  eyes  shone  clear, 
As  €f  a  man  who  much  of  life  may  bear. 
And  at  the  ftrst,  but  joy  and  great  surprise 
ShoBB  out  from  those   awakened,  new-healed 

something  more  at  last  he  yearned, 
Uato  his  krve  with  troubled  brow  he  turned, 
For  Itfll  she  seemed  to  sleep  :  alas,  alas  ! 
Hff  lonely  shadow  even  now  did  pass 
Akng  the  chaogelesB  fields,  oft  looking  back, 
Ai  thomc^  it  yet  had  thought  of  some  great 
hkck. 


And  he^e,  the  hand  just  fiiUen  fi*om  off  his 

breast 
Was  cold;  and  cold  the  bosom  his  hand  pressed. 
And  even  as  the  colour  lit  the  dAy 
The  colour  from  her  lips  had  waned  away; 
Yet  stiU,  aa  though  that  longed-for  happiness 
Had  come  again  her  faithful  heart  to  bless. 
Those  white  lips  smiled,  unwrinkled  was  her 

brow. 
But  of  her  eyes  no  secrets  might  he  know. 
For,  hidden  by  the  lids  of  ivory. 
Had  they  beheld  that  death  a-drawing  nigh. 

How  fine  again  is  the  sad,  elevated  sweets 
ness  of  the  conclusion.  Admetus  gradual- 
ly forgets  her  who  has  died  for  him :  he  is 
still  the  idol  of  his  people :  — 

And  though  indeed  they  did  lament  in  turn. 
When  of  Alcestis'  end  they  came  to  learn, 
Scarce  was  it  more  than  seeming,  or,  at  least. 
The  silence  in  the  middle  of  a  feast, 
When  men  have  memory  of  their  heroes  slain. 
So  passed  the  order  of  the  world  again. 
Victorious  Summer  crowning  lusty  Spring,       % 
Autumn  with  cleared  fields  from  the  harvesting. 
And  Winter  the  earth's  sleep :  and  then  again 
Spring,  Summer,  Autumn,  and  the  Winter's 

•      pain; 
And  still  and  still  the  same  the  years  went  by. 

But  Time,  who  slays  so  many  a  memory. 
Brought  hers  to  light,  the  short-lived  loving 

.    Queen; 
And  her  fair  soul,  as  scent  of  flowers  unseen. 
Sweetened  the  turmoil  of  long  centuries. 
For  soon,  indeed,  Death  laid  hand  ou  these. 
The  shouters  round  the  throne  upon  that  day. 
And  for  Admetus,  he,  too,  went  his  way, 
Though  if  he  died  at  all  I  cannot  tell; 
But  either  on  the  earth  he  ceased  to  dwell. 
Or  else,  oft  born  again,  hR<l  many  a  name. 
But  through  all  lands  of  Greece  Alcestis'  fame 
Grew  greater,  and  about  her  husband's  twined, 
Lived  in  the  hearts  of  far-off  men  enshrined. 
See  I  have  told  her  tale,  tboup^h  I  know  not 
What  men  are  dwelling  now  on  that  green  spot 
Aniph  Bocbcis,  or  if  Pheno  still, 
With  name  ofl  changed  perchance,  adown  the 

hill 
Still  shows  its  white  walls  to  the  rising  sun. 
—  The  gods  at  least  remember  what  is  done. 

A  word  or  two  should  be  said  upon  the 
brief  descriptions  of  the  Months  and  upon  the 
musings  of  the  Wanderers,  both  of  which 
intervene  between  the  respective  stories. 
Of  these  the  fonner  afford  relief  by  fresh 
and  graphic  glimpses  of  the  passing  sea- 
sons, and  the  latter  are  written  in  a  sweet 
and  pensive  vein,  which,  after  the  stir  and 
interest  of  the  narrative  portion,  floats  to 
the  ear  like  music  caufrht  from  the  sea  in 
the  momentai*}'  lull  of  the  billows.  Tliat  a 
diffuse  page  may  now  and  then  be  pointt?d 
out,   has   already  been    said;    it  may  be 
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flddec],  that  on  occasions  tbe  rbymes  em- ' 
ployed  are  too  obviously  suggested  by  each 
other,  and  indicate  difficulties  avoided  ratb- 1 
cr  thaji  difficaltiits  overcome.  But  the  non-  j 
der  is,  ailer  all,  that  these  faults  occur  so  I 
rarely  in  a  work  of  such  extent.  The  la- 
bour whith  Mr.  Morris  baa  Ri.'coinplisbed 
would,  if  executed  with  only  moderate 
abiliti^,  have  been  striking  from  ite  mere 
magnitude.  But,  displaying,  as  it  does, 
•oino  of  the  high  qualities  of  genius  — 
great  riches  of  invention,  an  imagination 
that  enters  into  the  being  not  only  of  hu- 
man but  supernatural  B|;ent9,  unstrained 
Eathos,  Tivid  powers  of  description  and  a 
een  Bcnse  of  beauty — it  is  an  achieve- 
ment of  which  the  author  may  be  proud, 
and  for  which  the  lovers  of  English  poetry 
can  hardly  be  ungrateiiil. 


FrouLPubllnOplDlon. 
DETAIU  OF  THE  CLOSE    OF  THE   ABYS- 
SINIAN EXPEDITION. 

The  TVmw,  Daily  AW»,  Morning  Her- 
ald, and  Morning  Poai,  of  Monday  contain 
letters  describing  the  battle  before  Magdala, 
the  surrender  of  the  prisoners,  the  capture 
of  the  fortress,  and  lis  destruction.  The 
latest  date  is  that  of  the  letter  from  the 
Daily  Nftcg  correspondent,  dated  April  19, 
treating  of  the  return  of  the  army. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  of  Good  Friday, 
King  Theodore  made  an  unexpected  attack 
on  Colonel  Milwuxl's  force.  Misinformed 
by  spies,  he  fancied  that  only  a  small  pio- 
neer force  was  advancing  with  baggage  to 
find  a  camping  ground  (or  the  rest  of  the 
army,  and  4.000  AbyssinLang  suddenly 
poured  down  the  slope,  charging  boldly  for 
the  baggage,  which  at  this  time  was  on  a 
bill  at  Uie  head  of  a  ravine. 

THE  BATTLE. 

They  knew  not  then  of  what  those  mule- 
loads  consisted ;  but  Ihcy  knew  it  before 
half  an  hour  had  elapsed,  for  they  had 
caught  hold  of  the  scorpion  by  the  tail.  In 
less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell  it.  a  call  was 
made  for  the  4th  King^s  Own,  and  they 
were  off  down  the  bill  at  the  double  to  meet 
the  approaching  wave ;  the  pioneers  1: 
opened  a  vigorous  and  well-directed  fii 
the  rockets  of  the  Naval  Brigade  were 
spreading  consternation  among  the  enemy, 
the  (t«ns  of  Colonel  Penn's  mountain  battery 
(shortly  termed  the  "steel  Penns")  were 
in  full  play,  and  the  battle  wan  general.  It 
was  a  linG  sight  to  see  the  men  who  had 
been  toiling  aU  day  without  food  or  w. 


ind  were  now  to  all  appearance  completely 
fxhaustcd,  throw  down  their  great  coats', 
leize  their  riSes,  and,  wet  as  they  were, 
^liarge  down  one  hill,  throu^  a  narrow 
'avine,  and  up  another  hill  till  within  a  hnn- 
dred  and  filly  yards  of  the  enemy,  when 
t'oUey  upon  volley  from  the  Sniders  pro- 
claimed what  could  sometimes  be  but  faintly 
3een  through  jungle  and  haze  —  Qx&t  tte 
harvest  of  death  was  fast  being  gathered  in. 
The  4th  King's  Own  were  on  the  right,  sup- 
ported by  the  lOth  company  of  Royal  Engi- 
neers, the  Beloochees,  and  the  Sappers. 
From  a  hill  in  tbe  centre  the  Rocket  Bat- 
tery kept  its  novel  and  destructive  bolts  fly- 
w  among  the  wavering^  crowd,  now 
the  gunners  on  the  bastion  of  Fahla ; 
the  Tell  the  Mountain  Train  and  Ma- 
jor Chamberlain's  well-tried  and  never- 
wanting  Musbccs  from  the  I'unjaub  frontier 
worked  rightwell  together.  Colonel  Came- 
ron, not  wuting  for  the  whole  of  his  regi- 
noent  to  form  up  after  passing  the  narrow 
ravine,  took  two  companies  and  proceeded 
rapidly  forward,  leaving  orders  lor  tbe  re>. 
jnder  to  reinforce  him  on  debouching 
<m  the  gorge.  This  tbey  quickly  did, 
3,  notwithstanding  the  dimcult  nature  of 
the  ground,  the  seven  companies  there 
present  were  in  complete  skirmiebiiig  order 
'~  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time,  JSor 
>re  the  Engineers  and  the  Beloocbaes  idle. 
The  Abyssinians  had  once  Or  twice  at- 
tempted to  turn  the  right  flank  of  the  line, 
when  the  supports,  wheeling  to  the  risbt, 
drove  them  as  often  into  a  crowd,  la  wUcb 
a  rocket  or  shell  would  cause  fearful  havoc. 
When  the  retreat  became  ^neral,  the 
mountain  train  battery  was  divided,  two  of 
'ts  guns  being  sent  on  with  the  pimeen, 
;wo  kept  in  the  centre,  and  two  on  die  right 
front,  at  all  of  which  positions  the  power 
and  accuracy  of  these  handv  little  piecea  of 
ordnance  were  fully  exemplified.  It  oagfat 
o  be  mentioned  that  the  Punjabees,  loth  to 
vaste  powder  and  shot  upon  such  foe», 
'hai^a  with  the  bavonet,  kdling  tb&i  ene- 
nics  by  scores.  Two  compame*  of  the 
4th,  wbch  were  on  duty  as  baggam  gnkrd, 
did  excellent  service  at  the  ^u  ot  tin 
Beshilo  ravine. 

The  pluck  of  the  Abyssinians  is  proved 
by  one  writer  aflcr  another.  To  dMCribe 
the  fight  after  the  Snider  came  into  pbice, 
says  the  correspondent  of  the  TTnw*,  woold 
be  only  to  describe  a  battue.  Its  ahaip, 
short  cracks,  following  each  other  in  breatA- 
less  succession,  were  the  dealh-knell  of  the 
Abyssinian  can !H>.  The  unfortunate  foe  had 
no  longer  even  the  shadow  of  a  chance,  hot 
went  down  like  grass  before  the  scythe: 
How  they  kept  their  ground  at  all  irhen 
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Snidera,  mountain  gnns,  and  rockets  had 
begun  to  get  lairly  tit  then  ia  n  marvel. 

eCKKE   AFTEB   TH£   BATTLE. 

Tlie  icene  was  xery  ahoeking.  In  one  or 
two  narrow  go^ea  in  which  ihey  had  been 
pent  up,  fifty  or  sixt}'  dead  bodies  lay  al- 
moct  piled  together.  Very  ghastly  were 
their  woutida.  There  waa  a  man  nearly 
blown  to  pieces  with  a  shell ;  near  him  an- 
other, the  upper  part  of  whose  head  had 
been  token  oti  br  a  roeket ;  then,  again,  one 
who  lay  aa  if  in  a  pean'ful  sleep,  shot 
throngfa  the  heart ;  next  to  hint  one  less  for- 
tunate, who,  by  the  nature  of  his  wound, 
bkdliogercd  in  agony  for  hours  tbroTich  this 
loiw  night  before  death  brought  a  welfomc 
nlief.     Two  of  them  only  still  lived,  and  i 

.tbe^  were  carried  into  camp,  but  their 
wounds  were  of  bo  desperate  a  nature  that 
it  waa  probable  they  could  not  live  many 
bouiB.  Strangely  enough,  there  were  no 
wonnda  of  a  trifltng  nature.  All  who  bad 
been  almost  at   the  point  of  death  had 

.^ther  managed  to  vrawt  away  or  had  been 
removed  by  their  friends.  With  a  verj-  few 
excepttona  it  waa  a  chamul  place  of  dead, 
wbOM  goody  silk  and  coloured  robes  were 
in  ghaitly  contrast  with  their  stiUi-ned  and  i 
cOOtOTtM  attitudes.  Among  the  few  survi-  I 
Tor«  was  the  conunander-in-cbief  of  Thao-  | 
dore's  inny,  who  was  carried  to  the  camp. 
lie,  like  tlte  others  we  were  able  to  suecour, 
exprea«ed  his  rrratitude  for  our  kindness, 
Knd  said  the  affair  bad  been  a  complete  sur- 
priae  to  tbcm.  They  saw  what  was  appar- 
ently n  train  of  bacgage  without  protecrion 
cooung  up  tbo  TiSey,  and  apparently  had 
not  noticed  our  amall  body  of  infantry  upon 
tbebrow. 

The  m^t  after  the  battle  was  one  of  ex- 
treme hwdihip,  and  by  dawn  every  man 
was  again  noder  arms,  ready  for  the  assault. 
An  nntxpected  event  here  occurred. 


Early  in  the  forenoon  a  small  party  was 
•ecn  to  descend  from  Alagdnla,  conspicuous 
in  which  were  a  British  unilbrm  and  a  tlog 
of  trace.  They  were  two  rhif-f»  from  Mag- 
daU,  with  Mr.  Flad  and  I.ieutunant  Pn- 
deaox,  who  had  been  sent  to  effect  a  rccon- 


eamp,  which  was  soon  in  a  blaze  of  cxrite- 
■est.  Towards  miil-day  they  returned  to 
Tkeodore  with  the  answer  that  lie  muat  tur- 
icador  the  captives  um-onditionally,  and 
•nfantt  to  the  Queen  of  England. '  From 
Ihii  hi*  proud  spirit  revolted,  and  he  sent 
ihe  aaue  two  once  more,  saying  he  would 


lish  aided  him  to  regain  his  kingdom.  Sir 
Robert  Napier''8  position  was  an  unenviable 
one ;  it  is  easy  to  see  how  his  answer  might 
affect  the  issue  of  the  campaign,  perhaps 
frustrate  its  success.  He  meditated  long ; 
but  he  played  the  Roman,  and  the  messin- 
gers  returned  with  no  answer.  It  was  a  sad 
parting,  but  one  that  soon  was  turned  into 
joy,  for  on  their  way  up  the  hill  they  niut 
Captain  Cameron,  Mr.  Kassam,  and  all  the 
others,  except  Mrs.  Flad  and  some  of  tlie 
artisans'  families.  This  morning  another 
demand  was  made,  the  result  of  which  has 
been  that  there  is  not  to-night  a  single  Eu- 
ropean captive  in  Magilala  excejit  RI.  Bar- 
del,  who  n-pruscnted  that  he  was  unable  to 
leave  in  eonseiiuence  of  sunstroke- 
Easter  Monday  saw  the  British  forces  en- 
gaged in  atonning  the  fortress.  Captain 
Speedy  was  sent  on  in  advance  to  proclaim 
that  none  who  laid  down  their  arms  would 
be  injured.  I'art  of  the  ascent  was  an  al- 
most inaccessible  track,  fit  only  for  one 
mule  at  a  time,  and  up  which  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  convey  the  scaling  ladders  and 
guns. 

It  was  a  picturesque  sight  to  see  the  long 
line  of  infantry  in  red,  and  green,  and  grey, 
with  t be.  mountain-train  batteries  on  uiules, 
and  the  Armstrongs  on  elephants,  winding 
up  the  prei'ipitous  sides  ol  the  Fulah  and 
lalamgee,  down  which  streamed  thousanila 
of  Abyssinians,  seeking  refuge  on  the  plain 
below   until   the   storm   of  war   should  be 

Not  a  shot  was  fired  on  either  side  until 
a  party  of  3rd  Bombay  Cavalry  and  the 
lloval  Engineers  had  reached  within  about 
a  thousand  yards  of  the  fortress.  Then  a 
body  of  horsemen,  among  whom  was  Theo- 
dore bimsclf.  rode  out  and  fired  a  few  shots, 
retreating  under  cover  on  finding  that  they 
were  well  within  reach  of  British  bullets. 


plain  opposite  the  gates  were  found  twenty 
of  Theodore's  cannon  and  mortars,  wluch 
were  instantly  used  against  him.  A  desnl- 
toiy  fire  was  continued  for  some  time,  and 
the  signal  was  given  for 

THE  issiULT. 

During  the  last  half-hour  all  the  infantry 
had  descended  from  the  heiglitK,  and  imme- 
diately the  2nd  Brigade  advanced,  led  by 
(General  Sir  Charles  Stavelev  in  person. 
Tlic  33rd  were  in  the  v.in,  and  to  them  was 
assigned  the  honour  of  leading  the  assault  — 
a  duty  which  they  dischai^-d  in  a  manner 
worthy  the  fame  which  has  tor  so  many  yearn 
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attached  to  the  gallant  corps.  They  were 
supported  by  the  45th  Re^ment,  and  the 
Ist  Brigade  (consisting  of  the  4th  Regiment, 
Ist  Beloochees,  and  Madras  Sappers)  fol- 
lowed at  some  interval.  On  reaching  the 
foot  of  the  zig-zag  leading  to  the  ^te  a  few 
musket  shots  were  fired  from  we  walls; 
then  our  men  halted,  and  for  five  or  six 
minutes  poured  into  the  invisible  defenders 
such  an  extraordinary  and  unparalleled  fire 
that  no  soldiers  in  the  world  could  have 
withstood  it — >no  one  who  saw  and  heard 
the  uninterrupted  volleys  will  ever  forget  it, 
and  the  bullets  rattled  with  even  more  fre- 
quency and  vehemence  than  the  hailstones 
which  were  pouring  down  with  tropical  vio- 
lence at  the  time.  It  was  a  knell  that  must 
have  made  tnany  a  heart  quake  within.  In 
five  minutes  more  the  leading  files  of  the 
3drd  and  their  gallant  commanding  ofiicer, 
Major  Cooper,  were  knocking  at  the  door 
for  admission ;  but  it  was  a  formidable  bar- 
rier—  a  door  of  immensely  strong  wood, 
three  inches  in  thickness,  behind  it  a  solid 
wall  of  masonrv  twelve  feet  in  depth,  and 
then  a  second  door  similar  in  construction 
to  the  first.  Major  Pritchard,  of  the  Engi- 
neers, was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  storming 
party,  and  to  him  was  intrusted  the  honour- 
able but  perilous  task  of  blowing  up  the 
gate.  Ye  gods !  who  can  account  for  the 
strange  things  that  happen  ?  It  is  incred- 
ible, but  nevertheless  true,  that  when  the 
powder  was  asked  for,  no  one  had  it ;  it  had 
oeen  forgotten !  The  word  was  passed  for 
pickaxes,  and  scaling  ladders,  but  long  be- 
fore they  could  arrive  the  boys  of  the  33rd, 
eager  to  close  with  the  foe,  and  by  no  means 
appreciating  the  fun  of  standing  still  to  be 
shot  at,  clambered  up  the  steep  and  dan- 
gerous sides  of  the  precipice,  and  furiously 
tearing  down  the  formidable  fence  which 
protected  the  topmost  ledge  (from  behind 
which  the  enemy  were  firing)  speedily  ef- 
fected a  lodgment  in  the  fort.  A  loud  cheer 
proclaimed  that  Magdala  was  ours,  and  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye  the  British  flag 
waved  proudly  over  the  much  anathematized 
gate.  The  resistance  was  a  mere  nothing, 
and  we  lost  not  a  single  man. 

AFTER  THI^  ASSAULT. 

All  the  troops  behaved  with  the  most  ex- 
emplary moderation,  and  not  a  single  out- 
rage was  committed  by  the  soldiers.  I 
would  I  could  say  as  much  (correspondent 
o£  Post)  for  their  officers,  some  of  whom 
engajjed  in  the  most  unseemly  stniggle  over 
the  dead  body  of  the  King,  and  were  mis- 
guided enough  to  forget  their  position  and 
devoirs  in  a  mad  spirit  of  rivalry  to  possess 


some  relic  of  their  fallen  foe.  Some  allow- 
ance is  due  to  the  excitement  of  the  moment, 
and  perhaps  it  would  be  too  cruel  to  gibbet 
their  names  in  print,  but  the  most  emulous 
and  indiscreet  were  those  who  from  their 
years  and  rank  were  the  most  culpable. 

SCENE  IN  THE  FORTRESS  :—<•▲  PICTUBX 
OF  THEODORE — Hli^  CRUELTY. 

Once  in  the  fortress,  all  opposition  ceased ; 
those  who  had  fought  while  their  King  was 
alive  now  threw  awav  their  arms,  and  tried 
to  look  as  much  like  peaceful  citizens  as 
they  could ;  the  soldiery  crowded  up,  with 
the  loss  of  nine  or  ten  wounded,  amid  re- 
doubled cheers  from  the  women  and  tears 
of  joy  from  the  captives,  who  hobbled  around 
as  fast  as  their  fetters  would  allow  them, 
and  kissed  the  hands  and  feet  of  their  libera- 
tors. Close  by  the  Iiing^s  house  knelt  a  gnd- 
lant  sergeant  of  the  33rd  Re^ment,  wiui  a 
file  in  his  hand,  and  around  mm  crowded  a 
dozen  captives,  whose  chains  he  was  busily 
sawing  asunder. 

Of  Theodore  himself  every  correspondent 
speaks  in  terms  of  horror.  The  day  before 
our  forces  arrived  he  had  all  the  captives 
out,  and  before  their  eyes,  according  to  the 
Herald's  correspondent,  •  put  to  death  340 
prisoners,  many  of  whom  he  had  kept  in 
chains  for  years.  Among  them  were  men, 
women,  and  little  children.  They  were 
brought  out,  chained,  and  thrown  down  on 
the  ground,  their  heads  fastened  down  to 
their  feet.  Among  this  defenceless  and 
pitiable  group  the  brutal  tvrant  went  with 
nis  sword,  and  slashed  right  and  leh  until 
he  had  killed  a  score  or  so.  Then,  getting 
tired,  he  called  out  six  of  his  musketeers, 
who  continued  to  fire  among  the  wretched 
crowd  until  all  were  despatched.  Their 
bodies  were  then  thrown  over  a  precipice. 
The  captives  describe  the  usual,  mode  of  ex- 
ecution, by  cutting  off  the  hands  and  feet, 
as  being  a  refinement  of  cruelty.  A  slight 
gash  is  made  round  the  memb^,  ^nd  it  is 
then  wrenched  off  by  main  force,  the  arte- 
ries being  so  much  twisted  that  very  little 
loss  of  blood  takes  place.  The  wretched 
beings  are  then  left  to  die.  The  bodies  re- 
ferred to  were  found  at  the  bottom  of  a 
precipice,  a  putrefying  mass.  It  is  stated 
that  when  the  King  heard  of  the  terms  de- 
manded he  made  an  attempt  at  femicide,  but 
the  ball  which  he  fired  at  himself  only  grazed 
his  neck.  His  body  was  found,  not  near 
those  of  his  chiefs  in  the  gateway,  but  alone 
on  the  hill  above.  It  is  said  that  as  the 
chiefs  were  shot  down  he  dropped  his  royal 
robe  of  silk  to  escape  observation,  fled  from 
the  gateway  to  a  retired  spot  higher  up  on 
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the  ntadel,  and  there  shot  biinsell',  pulling 
Um  fUtd  Into  hia  moutb.  From  thu  ]>laiii~ 
new  of  hi*  drew  tfao  liody  wu  nut  at  fint 
recogniMd,  but,  u  soon  as  it  wan  idtntjfiedi 
uid,  on  tbe  approacb  of  Sir  Robert  Nupitr, 
(Iravn  rortb  into  the  prineipal  patbway,  ao 
inrolnnUiy  iiic«r  bunt  forth  rrom  thu  so]- 
dim  araiind. 

TIm  Timer  comJBpondent  eajs:  —  "His 
fiMit  K«med  to  me  ratbor  a  dlNippoiiitiiig 
one  after  all  that  han  beuu  sai  J  abciut  it,  but 
th»  it  WW  iiDpoaaible  to  Jurl(!C  propt^rly 
«Aer  death,  cBuctially  as  tho  t'3-u  was  said 
10  be,  from  its  nre  and  uxpruttviuu,  thu  most 
rwtarfcaMe  feature.  Thtrre  was  a  look  of 
faloalad.  acnsualiudulgence  about  thu  chui-kii 
by  no  Duan*  heroic  or  kingly,  but  diu  foiv- 
bwd  wH  intellectual,  and  tlra  uouth  sinf^- 
laiirdettSTniDedandcnid.  A  very  strange 
MHUatiU  linci-red  about  Ao  lips,  as  if  uvt-n 
in  llie  deadt'tiiruc  hiij  last  thouKbt  had  been  ' 
oaa  of  triumph  at  having  baulki-d  his  con- 
<|Bann  by  dying  a  king."  lie  was,  buried 
in  tka  (knrcli  in  Uagdau,  the  Juneral  buing 
"  i  by  a  militaiy  escort  of  one  or  ' — 


A  kind-beartc-d  private,  fintting  himself 
m  the  nei^liboiirhood  of  the  piJaec,  wa« 
prompted  by  curiovitv  to  enter.  Seeing 
the  queen,  bia  honest  heart  could  only  ex- 
press his  sympathy  in  the  absence  of  an  ht- 
ter[)reter,  by  u  lev  tender  pats  on  the  sbonl- 
der,  while  he  told  her  tliat  *'  Theotloro  was 
nuijUk,   and   she  was   not    to   be   oTnid." 

SlaGsh,"  it  may  be  mentioned,  is  one  of 


tho  few  words  piiked  up  by  the  soldiers, 
simifyiDg  "  Ko."  Her  Majesty  is  a  b  , 
like  woman  of  about  six-and-twcniv,  with 


ibuly- 


Tmacnifi- 


trruMoKX,  Gt  THKOPOitE  whrn  i 

From  the  poat-mortcm  cxaminatjon 
bjr  Dr.  LumKdainc  it  is  ascertained  that 
lun^  ITieodoru  committt'ii  suieiUe,  ulthougli 
previously  woundi'd.  llin  lip»  and  jialatu 
were  burnt  and  diseoloiircd  with  gtin[)ow- 
der,  and  the  cuursc  of  die  bullet  was  elearly 
tneed  amrards  to  the  hole  at  tlie  hiu.'k  o'f 
Urn  ahnll,  wbcrv  it  esi;apt.-d.  His  death  wtu 
thetefim  a  eorroboration  of  tbe  stati-uient 
mrtf  to  ne  by  Murcha  in  Di-<'CnilHT  lust, 
dat  if  defeated  the  King  would  inCillibly 
duMi uj  Umseir,  but  he  was  mistaken  in 
■apwMing  that  the  i'^ropean  prisoners 
woold   be   made   away  with   lint. 


sketching  a  most 
I  portrait  of  the  dead  monarch 
before  tbe  body  was  removed  from  where  it 
lell  i  a  more  vpeaking  likeness  eiiuld  not  In- 
welL  inugined,  ami,  if  Jithograplicd,  as  I 
nwlerMand  is  likely  to  l>e  the  ease,  every 
Britiah  taxpayer  sliinild  poi'se.-'s  a  copy  as  a 
■eaento  of  the  "  litth: "  prince,  who,  wllb 
the  belp  of  tbi^  "little"  earl  in  Downing 
etreet,  inrolvi^  us  in  a  "  little  "  war  on  be- 
Inir  of  fomc  veiv  "  little  "  peotiU',  the  re- 
tak  at  which  is  likely  to  lie  anvthing  but  a 
"little'' bill.  Kvei^thing  in  the  shape  of 
plnder  a  pctvmptorily  nnlered  to  be  M>nt 
m  to  head-ijnarters,  aiid  when  each  article 
hM  been  lold  by  auction  for  whnt<-ver  it 
win  fetch,  tht-  proceed:!  arc  to  be  divided 
aa  piue-moucy. 

We  have  abio  an  account  of  the  Queen 
Lima  aoK.  vol.  x.  871 


very  lair  complexion,  full  eyes,  fine  aquiline 
nose,  and  beautiful  liand.  '  What  most  at- 
tracted attention,  however,  was  h 

cent  hair,  arran^d  iu  neat  plail_, ,  _ 

stead  of  being  tieil  in  a  knot  at  the  nape  of 
tbe  neck,  as  is  tfac  fashion,  falling  in  a  cas- 
cade of  glossy  ringlets  over  her  shoulders. 
Ilcr  dress  was  the  simple  white  cotton  dreas 
of  the  country,  gathered  in  a  fold  at  tbe 
waist  by  a  band.  Thi-odorc's  tell-handed 
but  favourite  (^ecn  is  altogether  a  difTcrent 
sort  of  woman  —  stout,  dark,  and  voluptu- 
ous looking,  reminding  one  very  much  of  a 
[at  Indian  ayah.  In  the  palace  was  a  mi»- 
rellum-ous  colk-i-tion  of  "Europe"  articlei 
and  lokcni'  of  a  civilization  which  showed 
itself  nowhere  else  —  piinos,  harmoniums, 
musical  boxes,  I'ortridges  lor  breech-loadiug 
rilles,  and,  as  the  catgJogues  say,  "a.  vari- 
ety of  articles  too  numerous  to  mention." 
The  future  of  Theoilore's  young  so 
5ess  interest  for  many  readers,  iie  is  u>  De 
jilaecd  by  Sir  Rolwrt  Napier  underlie  core 
(.f  the  R<-v.  l>r.  John  Wilson  of  Bombay, 
lo  bo  brought  np  arid  educated  at  his  excel- 
lent institution. 

Sir  Uolicrl  Napier  offered  Ttfagdala  to 
(loliaze,  who  is  now  tlte  fort^niost  man  in 
\l)y8siiiia,  but  he  ileclined  it,  and  the  place 
was  at  oni-e  burnt.  The  only  thing  that 
makes  Stugdak  remarkable  —  its  unequalled 
natural  stn-ngUi  as  a  mountain  fastness  — 
i-annot  be  <lcstroyed.  Its  artificial  fortiGea- 
tioTiH  consisted  onlv  in  a  few  yards  of  rough 
Ktime  wall  and  |ialirailc,  which  it  may  lutve 
taken  an  hour  or  two  lo  pull  down,  and  a 
vcrv  strong  gateway  defended  by  lieams 
»nrl  doors  of  immense  thickness,  which  it 
(!U£t  a  few  pounds  of  powder  to  blow  up. 

TUB   PLUXDKn  rOVXD   IN   MAOnAL.1. 

Tlieeorrespfindent'of  tho  ISwt*  writes: 
—  "  In  the  workshoii  of  hia  European  arti- 
sans there  were,  ofeonrse,  many  signs  of 
modem  civilization,  though  nearly  all  of  a 
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practical,  rery  few  of  a  strictly  ornamental 
or  luxurious  kind.  Workmen's  tools  and 
huge  glass  tumblers,  apparently  of  English 
make,  seemed  the  principal  articles  of  im- 
}5ort,  drinking  being,  next  to  fighting,  the 
great  business  of  a  wealthy  Abyssinian's 
me,  and  these,  mixed  up  with  crosses,  cen- 
sers, mitres,  bells — the  spoil  of  Gondar 
churches — Amharic  Bibles,  stray  copies  of 
the  Record^  odd  volumes  of  encyclopaedias, 
foolscap  paper,  old  matchlocks,  pistols, 
swords,  powder-flasks,  and  percussion-caps, 
formed  altogether  as  strange  a  jumble  as  it 
would  be  easy  to  find  anywhere.  The 
'  loot,*  on  the  whole,  has  rather  disappoint- 
ed the  captors.  They  did  not  expect  much, 
but  still  it  was  believed  that  Theodore  had 
both  gold  and  silver  treasure.  If  he  had, 
it  has  somehow  disappeared.  By  an  over- 
si^t,  no  orders  were  given  nor  any  precau- 
tions taken  against  looting,  and  there  is 
little  doubt  that  the  moment  the  place  was 
forced  many  Abyssinians,  who  knew  best 
where  to  look,  began  to  search  for  plunder. 
Next  day  an  order  was  issued  that  every- 
thing taken  should  be  given  back,  but,  as 
many  things  had  already  changed  hands, 
and  handsome  prices  been  paid  lov  them  as 
curiosities  and  relics  of  Magdala  rather 
than  for  their  intrinsic  value,  the  order  was 
unpopular,  and  I  question  whether  it  has  I 


been  very  strictly  obeyed.  The  late  Em- 
peror, too,  appears  to  have  behaved  to  his 
prisoners  and  artisans  with  a  generosity 
which  must  have  left  him  nearly  bankrupt. 
Scarcely  an  article  of  real  value  has  been 
found  which  is  not  declared  to  have  been  at 
some  time  or  other  presented  by  Him  to 
some  one  of  them,  which,  therefore,  does 
not  go  into  the  general  fund  to  be  raised, 
by  the  sale  of  all  loot,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
non-commissioned  officers  and  men  of  the 
force.  All  these  deductions  will,  I  fear, 
make  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  very  small. 
However,  a  few  curious  and  valuable  relics 
have  been  found.  Mr.  Holmes,  for  in- 
stance, who  came  out  here  as  archieoloffiBt 
for  the  British  Museum,  and  who  has  hith- 
erto had  a  singularly  disappointing  and  on- 
fruitful  journey,  was  lucky  enough  to  rescae 
a  handsome  crown,  probably  an  ardi- 
bi shop's,  and  a  ^old  chalice,  bearing  liie 
following  inscription  in  Amharic :  —  *  The 
chalice  of  King  Adam  Segud,  called  Yasoo, 
the  son  of  Queen  Brahn  Mogussa,  present- 
ed to  Kwoskwan  Sanctuary  (fiondar) .  May 
my  body  and  soul  be  purified!  Weifiht 
twenty-five  wokkits  of  pure  gold,  value  five 
hundred  dollars .  Made  by  Waldo  Georgia/ 
The  Empcror^s  own  crown  has  also  been 
found,  and  is,  I  believe,  to  be  sent  lioaie  to 
the  Queen." 


From  the  Milwaukee  Wisconsin,  June  1. 

A    CAGE  OF  WILD    ANIMALS    UPSET    ON 

THE  BOAD. 

On  Saturday  night  Bailey  &  Co.'s  Curus  and 
Menagerie  concluded  its  engagements  in  this 
city,  and  about  4  o'clock  Sunday  morning  left 
for  Watertown.  The  teams  drove  along  slowly, 
only  earing  to  reach  Oconomowoc  by  Sunday 
night,  have  a  good  rest  and  drive  mto  Water- 
town  Monday  morning.  About  12  o'clock  yes- 
terday the  teams  left  &e  junction  of  the  Water- 
town  and  Waukesha  pikes,  and  struck  the  Pe- 
waukee  road.  Those  of  our  people  who  have 
driven  on  this  road  know  the  very  bad  condition 
the  road  is  in,  and  will  not  be  surprised  to  learn 
that  the  train-master  urged  extra  caution  on  the 
part  of  the  teamsters.  He  had  just  passed  along 
the  line,  waking  up  the  sleepy  drivers  and  warn- 
ing them,  when  it  is  supposed  the  driver  of  the 
team  containing  the  cages  of  the  lioness  and  her 
whelps  ML  asleep,  for  his  wagon,  passing  over  a 
bad  place  in  the  planked  road,  careened  and  fell 
into  the  ditch  by  the  side  of  the  road.  The 
driver  being  thrown  oflF  struck  a  stone  by  the 
roadside,  injuring  him  so  badly  that  he  let  go 
his  horses,  who  started,  pulling  the  capsized 
cage  with  them,  and  dragging  it  over  the  rough 
.Koad.    The  animaJs  in  the  cage»  awaking  from 


their  slumbers,  set  up  a  terrific  roar  whioih  fright- 
ened the  horses,  increasing  their  already  rapid 
speed.  Fortunately  the  horses  broke  from  the 
wagon,  and  before  going  a  great  distance  were 
hauled  up  by  one  of  the  advance  teams.  Tlie 
affibir  created  much  excitement,  as  it  was  learned 
through  the  scattered  line,  and  the  other  teams 
closed  up  to  it,  in  order  that  the  attendants 
might  render  assistance.  Upon  attempting  to 
lift  the  wagon  back  to  its  place,  it  was  firand 
that  the  cage  of  the  lioness  was  broken,  and  the 
train-master  ordered  it  let  down  agun  until  the 
tamer  who  had  the  cage  in  charge  could  be  sent 
for.  In  letting  it  down  a  part  of  the  cage 
caught  the  leg  of  one  of  the  whelps,  badly  Jam-' 
ming  it  Hitherto  the  lioness  had  paid  no  at- 
tention to  the  men  gathered  about,  but  when 
the  whelp  set  up  a  cry  of  pain,  the  motiier 
sprang  up  in  anger.  This  set  the  whe^  to 
uttering  most  plaintive  roars,  when  the  rage  of 
the  older  beast  became  terrific.  It  dashed  to  the 
whelp,  began  licking  it,  and  at  the  same  time 
uttered  those  loud  roars  which  have  mads  it  so 
famous.  Becoming  enraged  at  its  treatmsnL  it 
dashed  to  and  fro  in  its  narrow  limits,  thiawui|^ 
itself  with  full  force  against  the  sides  of  tlie 
cage.  A  couple  of  lions  in  an  a4joining  apart- 
ment became  excited  over  the  scene,  ana  not 
only  added  to  the  confusion  by  their  roars,  hot 


'^THE   SEVEN   CHURCHES   OF  ASIA."  83 

■trore  to  break  down  the  barriers  between  the  his  companions  went  into  their  own  apartment, 

two  cages.    A  gentleman  living  at  Pewaukec,  erasing  their  howls,  bnt  keeping  up  a  low,  in- 

irho  was  near  the  cages  at  the  time,  says  the  dignant  growling,  like  dogs.     C)b8erving  this, 

■eoie  was  one  of  the  most  startling  imaginable,  the  men  came  forward  and  laised  the  wagon  to 

All  tt^  beasts  in  the  capsized  cages  were  yelling  its  place,  fastening  up  the  cage  where  it  was 

and  striving  to  get  out,  while  those  in  the  vans  broken,  and  the  horses  being  attached,  the  team 

wldoh  had  halted  near  became  frightened, *and  drove  on. 

were  uttering  tokens  of  alarm  in  their  peculiar  While  this  was  being  done,  it  seemed  as  if  the 

manner.    The  horses,  too,  of  all  the  vans,  ex-  band-team  would  more  than  fill  the  bill  which 

liiUted  the  utmost  alarm,  requiring  the  efforts  the  lion  fiimily  had  attempted.    Although  the 

of  the  cbrivers  to  look  after  them.    Until  some  sound  of  the  lions'  voices  could  no  longer  be 

lidp  arrived  nothing  could  be  done  with  the  heard,  its  effect  was  left  on  the  camels.    Their 

praatrato  Tan,  and  it  was  left,  while  word  was  keeper  had  detached  them  firom  the  carriage, 

i  to  the  rear  teams  to  push  forward  as  rapidly  and  had  succeeded  in  getting  them  a  few  rods 

able.      Meanwhile  the  anxious  drivers  away.    They  now  made  no  effort  to  escape,  but 


m  fear  that  every  moment  the  now  furious  lay  down  panting  through  fear,  and  apparently 

would  break  out  of  their  cages.  oblivious  to  everything  around  them.    The  mon- 

Ab  aoon  as  word  came  to  the  band-wagon  the  ster  elephant,  also  detaohed,  seemed  to  l>e  in  a 

mda  and  Repliants  were  urged  forward,  and  quandaiy  as  to  what  he  should  do.    He  slashed 

up  on  a  quick  trot.    But  no  sooner  had  his  trunk  against  his  side  with  a  dull  but  loud 

the .ammals  attached  to  the  wagon  come  within  **thud,*'  and  then  raising  it  in  the  air  blew 

the  sound  of  the  lions*  voices,  than  they  exhibited  blasts  upon  it,  before  which  all  the  trumpets  of 

the  most  abject  fear.    The  dephant  threw  up  its  a  band  were  as  nothing.    Just  then  had  his 

trunk  and  blew  a  terrific  blast  ^^  a  blast  that  clephantship  known  his  strength  there  is  no 

•ttftled  all — even  those  who  had  before  exhib-  doubt  he  would  have  made  it  Mi.    But  by 

itod  no  rigns  of  fear.    Its  keeper  bravely  kept  soothing  and  coaxing  he  was  at  length  quieted, 

bj  its  ride  and  attempted  to  quiet  its  fbars,  and  again  attached  to  the  wagon.    The  camels 

bot  the  massive  animal  was  thproughly  alarmed,  were  aroused  at  length  by  kicks  and  blows,  and 

It  seemed  to  be  insane,  and  its  yells  were  full  of  the  strange  animals  moved   on,  trembling  in 

agonind  ftar — filled  with  terror.    The  camels  every  Joint 
startled — some  attempted  to  break  from  their 
while  others  fell  down  flat,  all  uttering 


•iST^Z  I'ZL.       f  J^f  "S  «?^  Tn^ri-  "  The  Seven  Churches  of  Asia."  -  An  ex- 

J?!^**^^'"-/         f      ;^.riTn«  ceedingly    mteresting   series   of    photographs, 

^^fj^jT"'  1^       S  >^t  i.^  ir  showing  the  remains  of  the  seven  churches  of 

■art  be  quieted,  or  th^^woiJd  be  a^s^^^^  ^^.      »  ^^^^  i^vektion  of  St  John  (Smyrna. 

yond  control  of  alL    About  this  tune  the  lion-  ^    j^^        Phihidelphia,  Sardis,  thya^ 

S!!f  Ta  ^^^  hastened  to  the  cage.    The  ^.P^  p,/         ,),  ^^^  the  advent  sites  of  intS^ 

beasto  had  become  so  excited  now  that  they  ^  »  Monument  of  Sesostr^,  Niobe  of  Mount. 

j^y  noticed  him,  but  made  redoubled  efforts  g^-j       Magnesia  of  the  Meander,  Aphrodisias, 

to  set  out  into  the  open  air.     Had  the  tamer  at  j/ieranolis  ire  now  on  view  in  the  rooms  of  the 

thu  time  lacked  a  courage  which  seemed  akin  to  ^»erapo/»8»  "TV^^J'*  ^if  J  !^  ™  ^JT^  ®5»^® 

^^^ekkssness,  theXasts  would  no  doubt  Arundel  Society,  24.  Old  BondU^treet    They 

kI^««B«d«l  in  mnkinff  their  escane     With-  *"*  ^®  ^"*  photographs  of  these  places  pro-, 

b^ewiooeedea  m  ranking  uieir  escape.     wJth-  ^    ^     ^           ^^   ,     ^  Svoboda,  artist  of 

out  ioar  he  went  to  the  cage,  and  very  soon  dis-  ..        *.   ^-  .r.         .J^^^,  .^^  Jn.*  i..f«r_ 


uc  wcuv  «,  ^"^  v^^s^.  «•»-  ;^v  ovn^tt  ...r  ^j^^  j^  ^  ^  Venice.    Amongst  the  most  inter- 

cuieiwa  the  cause  of  the  fur\*  of  the  mother.  ..             .,          i^  r      i-        •    i    i*                  r 

W1V1WVUV  v€.-o^                 ^  estmc  are  those  of  Laofhcea,  mcludinir  views  of 

H«  called  the  attendants  of  the  team  to  his  aid,  ,.  ^  riLv„,  tk^  ._  ♦u^  c*.,i;*       «.:*i.*;k«  «„^ 


the  Great  Theatre,  the  Stadium,  with  the  pyra 


the  pieces  of  the  cage  so  that  the  whelp  .  .    ^^  , !  •    ^         .     cxhaliAir  the  deadlv  va- 

cztricated  its  foot    The  mother,  her  suspense  _    ^""P  ,-**    ,  T    i^^    i^     a  J^l^  ^  Ii\ 

uuKwwM  »«    w«.               *  *u  *   I.  1           «-wi  pour  mentioned  by  Strabo.     Apart  from  tJie 

rdieved  with  the  release  of  the  whelp,  ceased  *~^.  -.^^^  ^^  V^    ..^  .^^  «Iwv*.w«m»«i,«  «««. 

,^^     „           J         .                      1   !•  1  •«     au  ffrcat  interest  oi  the  sites,  the  pnotograpns  are 

her  yells,    and  again  commenced  licking  the  ^       charminff  snecimens  of  the  art 

woondfld  ibot    The  other  lions  secm«l  not  en-  ^^  cnarming  specimens  oi  tne  art.    ^^^^^^ 

tirdy  satisfied,  and  rather  to  enjoy  the  confusion 

Ihijy  were  creating.    Reaching  through  the  ven-  «i^___ 
tOator,  the  tamer  struck  one  of  them  as  he»ivy  a 

blow  as  he  could  with  a  short  iron  bar,  which  The  memorial  church  at  Constantinople,  as 

to  send  some  reason  into  his  head ;  and  designed  by  Mr.  Street,  is  rapidly  approaching 

the  order  came  for  him  to  move,  he  and  completion. 
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From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
DREAMS  m  THE  INYAIJDES. 
I. 


Loira  had  Napohson  riepjb  sflur  in  his  AtUmtic 

graye, 
His  tomb  the  isle,  his  yault  the  sky  that  met  the 

tiiie  circling  wave, 
llie  w91ow  shivered  in  the  wind,  the  sea-bfcrd 

whoeted  and  aorcnmcd 
Atxyre  that  last  lone  biyonac  wkere  the  eonqtxer- 

or  lay  and  dreamed-^ 
There  were  none  to  fed  tiie  sweep 
Of  the  tlmigfats  that  thronged  hisatoep. 
Save  the  ^irits  of  tha  tempest  or  the  genii  of  the 

deep* 


Then  said  the  King  so  politic  who  wore  the  Boor- 
bon'sL  crown, 

"  "^Twere  well  to  lend  our  quiet  reign  some  gild- 
ing of  renown : 

"  That  name  so  terrible  to  kings  shajl  work  a 
peaoeftiliqpeU: 

'*tk>,  bring  the  hero  back  to  France,  'twill 
.please  the  people  well ! " 
So  they  bore  nim  o*er  the  nuun 
To  hia  capital  again 

Ifhi^h  had  thr6bbed  wiCh  all  the  triumphs  and 
misfortones  of  his  reign. 

ni. 

They  buried  him  beneath  the  dome  t^at  roo& 

the  wtuTiors  grey, 
Ifho,  in  their  youth,  still  followed  where  his 

Eagles  led  the  way; 
AH  day  battalions  by  the  walls  with  drum  and 

banner  go, 
Thb  ancient  sentries  dose  above,  the  Emperor 

dreams  below  — 
And,  responding  to  the  sweep 
Of  tiie  thoughts  that  throng  his  sleep 
iThe  troubled  nation  heaves  as  to  the  hurricane 

the  deep. 

IT. 

im  dreams  are  of  his  deathiy,  Ite  splendours 
and  its  gkMBi, 

His  Ihteftd  past,  his  porpeses,  how  baflM  and 
by  whom; 

Souls  which  have  strook  suiA  earth-fitst  roots, 
borne  such  eshrth-sliadowing  sway. 

Departed,  still  impress  tksir  will,  nor  wholly 
pass  away. 
As  his  visions  come  and  ipn. 
Some  of  glory,  some  of  woe. 

Electric  throi^  the  heart  of  Frmoe  the  mar- 
tial currvitB  ibw. 

T. 

**  /  hear  the  eoundt  that  greeted  me  tohen  I  from 

Egypt  came, 
Applauding  PariB  echoee  back  the  army^e  wild 

acclaim^ 


'  Victorious  leader  of  the  haUf  Hie  thou  ehaU 

rule  the  State, 
The  Conqueror  tf  Italy  ehallfiU  the  Coneml- 
ate!' 

And  yet  louder  rolls  the  strain 
As  from  red  Marengo's  plain 
I  stfp  to  loftier  empire  o'er  the  Au&trioM  k&tpi 
of  slain. 

VI. 

How  long  shall  this  tame  monarchy  My  wt^like 
realm  disgrace  ?  * ' 

Datk  wb6  that  dream  and  omfnons  to  Pourbun's 
ftted  race ! 

Swift  insurrection  drives  tiiem  forth  as  whirl- 
winds chase  the  leaf,  — 

Agam  a  French  Republic  hafls  a  Botn^fkA^  its 
chief; 
Nor  ends  resemblance  there  -^ 
He  gains  the  Imperial  chair 

With  all  its  heritage  of  w«r,daik  ptAoy  tsbA 
cttre. 

Tn. 

**  ChUl  is  ffie  visibn  rising  n»»,  cf  endlen 

fields  of  Miov, 
All  dark  the  sky  save  in  the  eeut  the  bwming 

city's  glow. 
The  sleepless  Cossack  in  the  reetr,  infnmt  the 

wintry  flood. 
My  legions  sow  the  waste  with  dead^  emd  trmee 

their  paths  in  blood, 
— >  *  TwoM  the  crumbling  of  my  la^M, 
— '  Twas  the  gathering  (f  my  nigki^ 
A  debt  of  ruin  mindful  France  etill  owm  ike 

Muscovite." 

▼m. 

Not  long  the  Second  Em|nre  waits  nnansWering 

to  the  Dead  — 
"  Let  Moscow *8  dark  misfbrtune  be  wtth  g^oiy 

overspread  ! 
The  light  of  Friedland*s  victory  ufoa  our  stan^ 

ard  sits — 
We  saw  their  horsemen's  backplatea  flMLtfaa 

sun  ef  Austerlitz ! 
There  are  triumphs  yet  in  store 
On  that  distant  Eastern  shore 
Where,  with  the  migbty  Sea-Power  ^<»*yffl!^ 

we'll  beard  the  Czar  once  more.'* 


IX. 

Green  are  the  hills  and  grty  the  cUft  Otttlw 

by  Alma's  flow 
Where,  like  a  belt  of  fr,  the  Rnas  iiwaftt  fH^ 

triple  fee. 
The  diffii'  pale  walls  are  swarming  wifli  the  toU 

tigcnirs  of  France — 
Up  the  green  slopes  that  volley  death  tfM  tfA» 

clad  men  advance  — 
And  the  Russians  slow  give  baok« 
Like  their  bears  before  the  pack, 
TiH,  from  the  seaward  flank,  tiie  Tuk  disoenia 

their  flying  track. 
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W 


Onuardt,  lier  towcn  aU  bright  against  the  Box- 

ine'8  anire  roll. 
The  leeffuering  armiee  downward  look  on  doomed 

SiBlMetopol; 
Tttir  eamps  are  whitening  all  the  hills,  their 

ieets  olood  all  the  deep, 
Oom  the  brown  trenchee  undulate  with  fiery, 

tMt  sweep, 
mi  aloft  in  thunder  fly 
Fort  and  battery  to  the  sky, 
Aad  SvMia'e  pride  and  Franoe's  hate  amid  the 

minslML 

zi. 

••  T%erH  cf  my  gravt,  ill  friend  ^  fast  foe  ^  false 

AvMria  breaks  my  rest ! 
Jtmstriaf  so  prompt  to  parley  vrith  my  foot  upon 

her  breast ! 
9b  fuUk  to  rite,  forget,  new^ot,  and  deal  a 

trtaeherous  thrust  /  — 
Skmll  France  forgive  such  perfidy,  forego  re^ 

venge  so  just? 
*Twas  my  faithless  Austrian  bride 
In  misfortune  left  my  side : 
Pioor  Josephine  had  clung  to  me,  toith  me  had 

captive  died  !  *' 

ZIL 

Fmiee  boil*  bciNre  his  will,  like  oom  that  feds 

the  unseen  blast  — 
Dosm  Alp  and  Apennine  to  the  Po  her  troops 

are  pouring  fkst, 
Plale  Milan  hears  the  cannon  on  Ticino's  frontier 

banks  — 
Brii^tens,  as  pest  her  walls  retreat  her  tyrants* 

broken  ranks  — 
Then  all  her  bells  ring  clear 
And  all 'her  people  eheer 
As  follow  on  the  Austrian  tracks  Guard,  Zouaye, 

and  Cuirassier. 

zin. 

they  march,  and  round  them  lie  their 
lathers*  fidds  of  fame, 

ms  to  come  his  voice  who  gave  those 
fields  historic  name, 
GMtigUone  cheers  them,  and  Lonato  bids  them 

hftil. 
From  If  ^dole  and  Areola  come  greetings  on  the 

Low  down,  where  Mantua  lies. 
The  notes  c^  triumph  rise, 
Aod  Bivoli,  fWm  yonder  hills,  in  trumpet  tone 
rspliea. 

XIY. 

A  bill-tower  looks  o*er  Lombardy  *mid  cypresses 

and  vines 
Where  far  to  right,  and  far  to  left,  extend  the 

embattled  lines. 
Among  the  hills  King  Victor  fights,  by  Oarda's 

lake  of  blue* 


Around  the  tower,  along  the  pliun,  the  French 
the  charge  renew. 
Still  the  foe  that  ground  nMLintAiwy 
Crimsoned  with  e£iughter-etains. 
Such  as  in  all  the  centuries  have  tinged  tibe 
Italian  plains. 

zv. 

White  on  the  hill  lie  Austrian  dead,  bhM  heaps 
below  them  lie; 

Still  ring  the  shot,  the  cannon  still  from  hiU  te 
hill  -reply. 

Fresh  troops  round  Solferino  sweep,  fresh  col- 
umns crowd  the  ground 

And  upward  press,  till  Austria  sees  the  loftj 
stronghold  crowned  — 
Then  her  ranks  dissolve  like  snow 
And  in  wild  tumultuous  flow. 

Leave  the  fair  province,  regal  prise,  to  her  Sai^ 
dlnlanfoe. 

zvi, 

**  What  sounds  of  battle  break  my  sleep  T    JVb 

dreams  of  conflict  past ! 
For  empire,  on  8adovd*s  field,  comUmd  ^lose 

armies  vast : 
When,  in  such  stake,  had  France  no  part? — 

^ot  doubtful  whose  the  prize, 
A  victor  drives  with  swift  pursuit  a  foe  that 

hopeless  flies. 
And  the  nations  loud  proclaim 
Prussia  the  first  in  fame! 
She  whom  I  broke  with  single  stroke,  scares 

left  her  even  a  name  ! 

m 

zvn. 

She  %oho,  when  vengeance  burst  on  France^  tki 

deepest  hate  could  boast ! 
Who  eager  chased  from  my  last  field  Ike  wrecks 

of  my  last  host ! 
Shall  France  such  riva{brook  T  *' 

Response  she  makes 
in  accents  loud. 
The  ftimace  flames,  the  arsenal  rings,  to  camp 
the  conscripts  crowd. 
Arm  bared  and  weapon  bright. 
She  resolute  courts  the  fight, 
And  shows  the  daring  challenger  how  terriUe 
her  might 

zvin. 

France  brooks  no  rival !    Rather  than  in 

ous  doubt  remain 
She  will  unchain  the  earthquake  and  let  loose 

the  hurricane. 
Europe  awaits  the  strife  that  shall  the  anoient 

grief  renew  — 
Will  victory  soothe  the  angry  shade,  and  blot 
out  Waterloo  7 
Or  across  his  troubled  sleep 
Will  dreams  as  ominous  sweep 
Of  his  great  enemy  who  sits  enthroned  amidst 
thedeepT  h. 


86  MBS. 

From  Tenple  Bar. 
XBS.  MAUBICE. 

BY  THB  AUTHOR  OF  **  GABDKSBJJBBT J^ 

CHAPTER  I. 

Thk  kitchen  at  Orlesmere  was  old-fasb- 


dinates,  and  in  respect  bv  those  from  whom 
she  took  what  were  called  **  orders,^  but 
whiirh,  when  addressed  to  her,  somided  very 
like  requests. 

Xo  one  at  Orlesmere  knew  aught  of  Mrs. 
Manrice^s  antecedents.  A  bachelor  is  not 
apt  to  be  over-scrupulous  as  to  character, 
espcciaUy  when  the  apf^-ant  for  a  situa- 
ioned,  aa  was  eyeiythin^  about  Orlesmere.  tion  possesses  unusual  attractions.  Krc 
The  walls  were  coTereu  with  symbols  of  j  entenng   Lord  Oriesmere's  service,   Mrs. 

Kit  ages :  huge  dagons,  deep  drinking-  '■  Maurice  had  been  the  cordon  blem  at  a  Lon- 
ms,  and  black  leathern  buckets  hung  sus-  don  dub,  and  she  boasted  with  truth  that 
peoded  from  the  side-beams,  and  large  wood-  in  those  branches  of  her  profession,  to 
en  trenchers  stood  in  rows  on  the  shelves. ;  which  she  paid  attention,  sne  was  unri- 
There  was  a  little  cupboard  window  in  the  ;•  vailed. 

wall  near  the  door,  through  which  it  had ,  It  was  an  evening  in  June,  and  all  the 
been  the  custom  for  the  cooks  in  the  Cries-  \  western  side  of  Orlesmere  was  red  in  the 
Biere  kitchen  to  pass  the  dishes  that  were  |  sun.  The  <fim  tapestry  that  hung  in  the 
ready  for  the  table  to  the  footman  waiting  with  •  corridors  seemed  to  tremble  into  life  at  that 
out,  for  it  was  considered  an  infringement  on  ;  heavenly  visitation,  and  to  be  transfigured 
the  cook s  privileges  that  any  scnant  uncon-  by  that  passionate  welcome  and  fiuiewell  of 
nected  with  her  own  especial  offii*e  should  tlbe  angel  of  light ;  the  Dutchman  drinking 
enter  her  domain.     Thete  was  another  win>  ;  from  a  dagon  caught  bright  ^eams  on  his 


dow,  a  large  one,  looking  out  into  the  park, 
and  near  this  stood  a  huge  block  of  wood. 


jolly  round  face  and  gold-wrought  cup ;  the 
Spaniard  kissing  his  mistress  on  a  shadowed 


on  which  meat  was  formcriy  chopped,  but  ■  balcony,  became  all  too  visible  to  his  jesK 
now  its  principal  use  was  to  enable  short-  ous  rival  below ;  the  quaint  flowers,  the 
legged  damsels  to  take  hasty  peeps  at  the '  alert  hounds,  the  flying  deer,  the  eager 
passers-by  without.  1  huntsmen ;   all  these  and  many  other  dc- 

This  window  was  the  one  grace  to  the  ;  vices,  ima^ied  by  fingers  that  had  been  dust 
ehamber.  An  elm-tree  threw  its  boughs  for  centuries,  were  warmed  into  something 
aenm  the  diamond-shaped  lattice  work,  resembling  their  old  vivid  outline  by  the 
and  in  the  spaces  between  the  branches   sun's  mellow  light. 

could  be  seen  the  long  line  of  a  noble  av-  '  From  a  far-off  drawing-room  came  the 
enue  of  limes,  the  path  under  which  was  sound  of  a  woman's  sweet  voice,  siiiffing  to 
neariy  opposite  to  the  window.  The  ih>ot  .  a  harp.  Sometimes  a  chOd^  Im^t  fot- 
heated  eyes  that  watched  the  kitchen  hearth  ;  loweii  by  the  patter  of  little  feet,  broke  not 
in  the  early  morning  would  be  tantalized  inharmoniously  on  the  faint  distant  thrills 
by  the  shimmer  of  dew-wet  leaves  pbying  of  melodv.  Sometimes  came  a  rustle  of 
against  the  lattice.  trailing  silks  down  the  corridor,  and  a  pass> 

The  cool  grey  vapours  that  clung  to  the  ing  hand  would  pluck  out  the  contents  iff  the 
ebn-tops ;  the  fresh  winds  that  stirrfd  the  potpourri  vases,  sending  forth  the  sad  fra- 
avenue  in  one  continuous  ripple  all  down  grani^  of  dead  rose-leaves,  as  the  fair  own* 
its  misty  length :  the  sudden  shadow  of  the  er  looked  wistfully  from  the  window  at  the 
bird  sweeping  bv  the  narrow  panes :  all  movements  of  a  young  man,  who  was  talk- 
these  pleasant  sights  must  have  seemed  un-  ing  to  his  dogs  in  the  court}*ard  below, 
kind  mockeries  to  the  poor  dnid^s  com-  Lord  Orlesmere  (for  it  was  hie  who 
pelled  to  pass  the  day  in  Wncbiig  o%or  was  caressing  the  pointers)  looked  up, 
stewpans  and  pastiy*  boards.  heatiKl  by  the  and  nodded  to  the  occupant  of  the 
fire,  and  irritated  by  constant  petty  anxit^  casement :  he  was  rich,  young,  and  hand- 
ties.  But  there  was  one  woman  who  never  some,  and  was  betrothed  .  to  this  XOun<; 
permitted  herself  to  be  either  worriiHl  or  lady.  Had  he  wisihed  it,  he  micht  have 
overworked  —  a  woman  whose  attire  was  as  spent  a  pleasant  hour  in  wandenng  with 
spotless  as  that  of  any  lady  visitor  to  her  throu«rh  his  noble  gardens,  where  red 
Orlesmere,  and  whose  dainty  nngers  were  rases  dnHiptnl  their  heads  over  the  grey 
never  employed  in  any  task  mon»  disapn''e-  tcrraivs.  and  downy-cheekc^d  peaches  nest- 
able than  that  of  fabricating  the  nM>st  ethe-  k'd  in  tlnnr  paivnt  bram^hes  against  the 
real  of  souffles,  the  most  subtle  of  swci*t<,  lon^  ran*ri*  of  the  dusk  ivd  walk.  But 
for  her  master  s  table.  sucn  is  the  perversity  of  man  that  Lord 

This  was  the  housekeeper  and  head-cix^k,  iMcsmcrt',  a(U*r  acknowledging  his  ladv- 
Jane  Maurice,  commonly  called  Mrs.  Mau-  love's  grtH'ting,  sauntered  away  out  of  sisiit 
rioe,  for  she  was  held  in  awe  by  her  subor- .  of  the  window,  and  was  pieseiilly  fTi**i|»g 
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it  the  lutchen  door  enfioigcd  iu  conversation 
with  hia   liousckeeper,  Mrs.  Maurice. 

Loolung  at  her  as  she  leaned  against  the 
maasiY^  nail-studded  door,  toying  with  her 
white  &{>ron  while  she  answered  her  mas- 
ter's rexxurks,  you  would  never  have  sus- 
pected lier  of  being  in  any  way  connected 
with  tl^e  domestic  service  of  an  English 
household.  She  i^osembled  rather  a  beau- 
tiful sombre-eved  Spaniard ;  her  eyes  were 
large  a.xxd  black,  their  shadow  being  intensi- 
fied \>y  the  breadth  of  black  eyebrow  and 
loDj^  barflies ;  the  foi-chcad  was  low,  the  hair 
which  i-ippled  over  it  in  natural  waves  was 
as  bliac^-black  as  a  raven's  wing,  and  was 
pthex-^^  in  rich  shining  bands  round  the 

b^  ttiach  a  face  you  see  at  first  little  but 
the  spl<3i|(iour  of  ni;;ht  in  hair  and  eyes, 
*nd  ixadeed  the  rest  of  the  features  were 
not  w-oxthy  of  these  her  salient  attractions. 
^^  ^ee  was  shoit,  white,  and  meagre ;  the 
*"?*  **lightly  turned  up ;  the  lips  pale  and 
thin :  »  neither  was  her  fi^re  symmetrical ; 
the  sliouldcrs  were  too  high,  the  bust  too 
faU«  iHe  waist  too  small.  Her  hands  were 
<leuca.te  and  white  —  **  and  no  wonder,  when 
she  dcH^  nothing  to  blacken  them,"  her  less 
fortixxij^l^  assistants  were  wont  to  obscr>'e. 
^^  ^a«  remarkable  that  her  dress,  always 
of  eU^an  cotton  material,  looked  on  her 
'"^'^  Uistinguislied  than  did  much  richer  robes 
worn  by  the  noble  ladies  who  were  wont 
^jisitOrlesmere. 

^  she  stood  on  this  June  evening,  her 

^'^^^'on   dress  ialling    round    her  in    pure 

J^'^^liarent  folds,  the  sun  full  on  her  won- 

™J^a  eyes  and  glossy  coils  of  hair.  Lord 

^'^i^ainere  8woi*e  in  his  heart  **  that  a  haiid- 

I^«^  woman  never  blessed  man's  sight." 

xhe     young  nobleman  was  lingering  near 

?^  £or  the  ostensible  purpose  of  announc- 

^   t.lie  advent  of  some  guests  to  his  table 

fJl*^  ^ght,  when  he  heard  the  clatter  of  a 

^^'^^i's   hoofs   behind  him ;    and,   turning 

jy^t*^,  perceived  that  his  steward,  Ambrose 

^^^>^,had  entered  the  yard. 

.  Y5^  ^>8  movement  Lord  Orlesmere  lost 

•*K*^^  of  Mrs.  Maurice's  face.     He  did  not 

•^^     the  joyous  light  that  blazed  up  in  the 

°*^*-^jacholy  eyes.     He  did  not  see  how  every 

^^T^i^ssive  feature — even  down  to  the  rest- 

v^^  hands  —  spoke  of  some  strong  emotion, 

^^^ed  by  the  sight  of  the  blue-eyed,  fair- 

"•^Xjd  yeoman . 

*-^rd  Orlesmere  acknowledged  his  stew- 
•^'s  salutation  briefly  — 
^  * '  I  wish  to  see  you  to-morrow  morning, 
^^^od!"    ho   said.     "Be   hero   at  twelve 
OArlock." 

**  Very  good,  my  Lord !  " 

He  was  a  handsome  round-faced  Saxon, 


this  Hood ;  his  blue  eyes  seemed  all  can- 
dour and  cheeriness:  his  fair  short  curls 
the  perfection  of  boyish  simplicity ;  but  he 
was  not  quite  so  young  as  the  curls  indi- 
cated, and  his  face  in  repose  showed  lines 
of  care  which  accorded  ill  with  features  id- 
most  infantine  in  their  delicacy  of  out- 
line. 

**And  how  are  you  to-day,  Mrs.  Mau- 
rice P  "  His  tones  were  clownish  compared 
to  hers,  even  when  his  intention  was  courte- 
ous ;  but  to  the  woman  looking  up  at  him 
from  the  doorway  his  voice  seemed  tbe 
sweetest  music  that  ever  thrilled  her  ears. 

**  Come  in,  Ambrose,  won't  you  P  " 

'*  Well,  I  don't  know.  I  was  passing  by 
on  my  way  home  from  market,  so  I  thought 
I'd  just  let  my  Lord's  foreman  know  how 
the  beasts  sold,  but  I  didn't  count  on  get- 
ting  off  m^  horse,  and  it's  getting  late !  " 

He  hesitated.  She  looked  up  eagerly, 
but  it  was  not  her  look  that  prevailed  with 
him  ^although  she  thought  it  was)  :  it  wis 
the  glimpse  he  caught  of  a  fair-haired  girl 
moving  across  the  passage  within. 

**  I  think  I  will  come  in  for  a  bit,^  he  de- 
cided; and  giving  his  horse  to  a  lad  to 
hold,  he  entered  the  house  in  company  with 
Mrs.  Maurice. 

*'Come  into  my  own  sitting-room,  Am- 
brose." **My  own  sitting-room"  was  a 
{>leasant  little  chamber.  Short  white  mos- 
in  curtains  put  a  shroud  between  the  hot 
sun  and  the  comfortable  chintz-covered  sofa 
that  stood  near  the  window;  a  bunch  of 
roses  nodded  their  crumpled  heads  together 
in  a  blue  jug  on  the  table ;  a  fly  hummed 
drowsily  on  the  window  ledge,  and  a  cat 
curled  up  in  the  sun  was  watching  the  fly 
stealthily  with  a  look  of  gentle  languor 
subduing  the  mischief  in  its  eyes. 

Mrs.  Maurice  ordered  tea  for  herself  and 
Hood,  and  then  brought  from  a  cupboard  a 
basket  filled  with  hot-house  fhiit  and  lightly 
covered  by  vine  leaves. 

**  I  plucked  them  for  you  myself,"  she 
said,  with  a  look  of  soft  exultation  in  her 
large  eyes.  **  The  gardener  said  he'd  give 
me  anything  in  the  world  I  liked  —  and  so, 
what  1  liked  was  to  get  these  for  you  !  " 

Hood  ate  the  fruit  with  a  contented  ex- 
pression. 

**  Thank  you,  Jenny,"  he  said.  **J  do 
think  you're  fond  of  me.  I  wonder  what 
there  is  you  wouldn't  do  for  me !  " 

**  There  is  nothing  in  the  world  I  wouldn^ 
do  for  you,  and  you  know  it !  " 

Her  deep  voice  trembling  with  tender- 
ness, the  yearning  love  in  her  eyes,  the  ca- 
ressing touch  of  her  hand  in  his  hair,  all 
conspired  to  lure  him  away  from  the  thought 
of  the  fair  woman  he  had  seen  iu  the  pass- 
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&ge ;  for  an  instant  (while  his  vanity  was 
touched  by  the  evidences  of  her  devotion) 
he  ahuost  believed  that  his  heart  beat  as 
warmly  for  her  as  it  had  done  in  the  first 
flush  of  his  passion  twelve  months  ago. 

•*  Come  out  for  a  walk  to-night  in  Good- 
nian^s  Meadowq,"  he  said;  **it  was  there 
you  picked  the  cowslips  with  me  last  sum- 
mer !     Do  you  remember  it,  Jenny  ?  " 

"Yes,"  she  said  softly.  **  I  always  re- 
member that  walk ! " 

There  was  silence  between  the  two  for  a 
few  moments ;  in  her  mind  some  delicious 
fragmentary  reminiscence  of  past  happiness 
.  was  intensifying  the  fullness  of  the  delight 
with  which  his  presence  always  filled  her. 
As  for  him  he  thought  of  nothing,  and  as 
his  conversational  powers  were  somewhat 
Kmited,  he  betook  himself  to  whistling  and 
to  turning  over  the  contents  of  a  work-box 
that  stood  near  his  hand. 

••  Halloa !  "  he  cried  presently,  **  what  is 
tliis  fine  rigmarole?",  A  delicate  gold 
locket  and  chain  dangled  between  his  fin- 
gers, and  he  was  endeavouring  to  decipher 
an  inscriptioii  on  the  locket^s  margin. 

**  That  ?  Oh !  that  is  nothing,"  Mrs.  Mau- 
rice, cried  scornfully,  and  she  endeavoured 
to  twitch  the  trinket  from  his  hold,  but  he 
kept  his  hand  tightly  clasped  on  it. 

••  To  my  Queen  Jeanette,"  he  spelled 
out ;  *'  and  might  I  ask,  Jane  Maurice,  where 
you  got  this  from?" 

She  stood  silent  and  troubled  —  her  eyes 
cast  down,  her  hands  pulling  nervously  at 
her  apron-strings. 

'*  These  are  not  the  kind  of  wages  honest 
women  get,"  he  continued  angrUy. 

••  It  was  given  me  a  long  while  ago,  before 
I  knew  you,"  she  said.  **  I  never  cared  for 
it,  nor  for  him  who  gave  it  to  me,  Ambrose ! " 

*•  And  I  suppose  you'd  have  me  believe 
that  he  didn't  care  for  you  either  —  that 
men  give  women  gold  lockets  for  nothing, 
and  that  I'm  not  the  first  fool  you've  de- 
ceived !  " 

**Y(nive  never  been  the  worse  for  know- 
ing me,  anyhow,"  she  said  reproachfully. 
Then  she  came  closer  to  him,  and  put  her 
arms  around  his  neck. 

•*  I've  never  made  believe  to  be  better 
than  I  am,  dear,  and  I  never  cared  to  be 
better  until  I  knew  you — then  I  wished  1 
could  forget  every  bit  of  my  wicked  past 
life.  I  was  so  afraid  it  would  turn  you 
against  me  when  you  came  to  know  of  it. 
I  was  better  treated  before  I  came  here.  I 
Hyed  in  a  nice  house  and  had  servants  of  my 
own.  I  might  have  left  this  place  twenty 
times  before  now,  and  been  as  much  petted 
as  I  used  to  be,  but  I've  got  to  love  you  so. 


that  rd  rather  be  near  yon  when  yon^re  un- 
kind and  cross,  than  with  those  who  make 
a  queen  of  me.  Pve  been  a  good  woman 
since  I've  known  you,  Ambrose .  When  yon 
first  kissed  me  I  blushed  as  red  as  though 
I  had  never  felt  a  man's  lips  near  my  cheek 
before ;  I  seemed  to  grow  modest  and  pure 
from  ih&t  moment.  All  my  past  Kfe  was 
like  a  bad  dream,  and  the  joy  of  your  loye 
was  the  bright  sun  that  cleared  all  the  foul 
black  clouds  away.  Oh,  Ambrose !  I  haye 
seemed  to  have  a  heaven  in  my  heart  since 
the  day  I  plucked  cowslips  with  yon  in  the 
meadows.  Do  tell  me  that  you  K>rgiye  me 
—  that  you're  as  fond  of  me  as  you  were 
before.  I'll  fling  the  locket  into  the  pond 
if  you  like  —  for  matter  of  that  I  would  f&ag 
myself  there  if  it  would  please  you." 

Perhaps  he  was  flattered  by  the  eyident 
sincerity  of  her  emotion — perhaps  he  did 
not  care  sufficiently  about  the  subject  to  be 
implacable  —  for  the  frown  cleai^  away 
from  his  brow  as  she  spoke.  He  had  that 
sort  of  feeling  about  Margaret,  the  fair- 
haired  house-maid  before  mentioned,  that 
he  would  have  knocked  down  any  man  he 
had  seen  presenting  her  with  a  love  token. 
But  when  love  is  on  the  wane  in  a  man^s 
breast  the  tension  of  selfish  passion  is  re- 
laxed, and  having  been  exacting  for  his  own 
pleasure,  he  became  magnanimous  at  his 
mistress's  expense. 

**  Oh !  I  don't  mind ;  it's  all  over  now !  ** 
Hood  said  graciously.  **  Now,  tdl  us. 
Whom  have  you  got  in  the  house  to-day  P 

She  did  not  detect  the  flawof  incHfferenee 
in  his  kindly  tone ;  it  is,  perhaps,  in  reyenge 
for  his  own  infirmity  that  Love  strikes  his 
devotees  blind  with  the  incommunicable 
glory  of  the  passion  he  wakes  in  them. 

She  enumerated,  at  his  request,  the  names 
of  the  guests  who  were  staying  in  the  house. 
**  There's  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  D— , 
the  Marouis  and  Marchioness  of  H  , 
the  Hon.  Mrs.  C.  S^ — ,  and  lots  of  other 
ladies  with  grand  names ;  but  I  donH  believe 
any  of  them  are  much  better  than -^  than 
I  am  myself  (at  least,  not  if  you  beUeve 
what  they  say  of  one  another) .    Ihen  thera^s 

Lord  11.  P ,  and  the  Duke  of  X—, 

and  Mr.  Hardware,  my  Lord's  fiouly 
lawyer." 

Looking  up  with  her  great  e^es  fbU  of 
love  into  Hood's  face,  Mrs.  Maurice  was 
startled  to  see  how  pale  he  suddenly  he- 
came. 

•*  Mr.  Hardware !     What  the  d ^1  has 

he  come  for  P  " 

**  Didn't  you  hear  my  Lord  say  he  wished 
to  see  you  at  twelve  o'clock  to-morrow  P 
The  butler  tells  me  he  has  heard  nothing  lately 
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but  of  tettlemeiits,  and  going  orer  all  the 
tMtate  acooimts.  Mj  Lord  is  going  to  be 
mairiedf  joa  know.^ 

**  It  mnst  not  be,  it  can't  be,"  Hood  cried 
in^^eu^ttioa.    "  I  «n  n<.  prepared.  I 


He  paused.  Mrs.  Maurice  was  pained 
hy  the  l>lank  look  of  dismay  in  the  bine  eyes 
-—the  pinehed  and  weary  lines  of  the  fallen 
moath.  In  that  moment  the  man  seemed 
to  hftTe  grown  ten  years  older. 

*^  What  is  it,  Ambrose  ?  ^  she  asked  anx- 
iously. **  What  is  it  annoys  you  ?  Is  there 
nothing  I  can  do  ?    Can't  I  help  you  ?  " 

••  No ! "  he  cried  savagely.  **  Unless  in- 
deed von  could  get  my  Lord!  to  put  off  going 
over  nis  accounts  until  I  am  out  or  the 
eoantay." 

"Until  what?" 

••  Until  IVe  left  England,"  he  repeated, 
ndlenly. 

•*  You  will  take  me  with  you  P  "  she  said, 
with  eyes  that  questioned  him  even  more 
keenly  than  words  could  have  done.  A  wo- 
man who  lored  him  less  would  have  re- 
ceired  this  intelligence,  so  abruptly  given, 
in  different  fashion.  His  mother  would  have 
overwhelmed  him  with  clamorous  grief  and 
ragne  reproaches,  his  sister  with  curious  in- 
qmaitive  questions  and  sterile  lamentation ; 
bat  this  woman^s  searching  inquiry  came 
stnuslit  from  her  heart. 

*•  And  you  will  take  me  with  you  P  " 

To  himself  Hood  said,  **More  likely  Td 
take  Margaret,"  but  aloud : 

•*  Oh !  of  course."  At  that  moment  they 
saw  Lord  Orlesmere  recrossing  the  yard  on 
the  way  back  to  the  kennels.  Mrs.  Mau- 
rice looked  indifferently  at  the  high-bred 
beauty  and  at  the  refined  demeanour  of  the 
man  outside.  Her  eyes  were  filled  with 
but  one  image.  Could  the  Apollo  descend 
from  Ms  immortality  in  marble,  and  walk 
p«at  the  Titanias  of  this  earth,  I  wonder 
now  many  of  them  would  deign  to.  raise 
their  loveiy  eyes  from  the  contemplation  of 
Bottom*8  hirsute  face  to  render  homage  to 
the  pure  beauty  of  the  Grecian  god. 

lur.  Hood  watched  his  master  with  more 
interest,  and  shrank  into  the  shadow  as  ho 
noted  that  Lord  Orlesmere  was  approaching 
the  window ;  he  did  not  wish  my  Lord  to 
be  reminded  of  his  steward^  existence  just 


Lord  Orlesmere  sauntered  up  to  the  case- 
Bient,  and  then  signed  to  Mrs.  Maurice  to 
open  it.  She  looked  involuntarily  at  Hood, 
and  reading  **  Yes"  in  his  eyes,  Ae  unfast- 
ened the  hasp  of  the  casement,  and  let  in  a 
gnat  of  warm  June  air,  and  a  letter. 

When  Lord  Orlesmere    perceived   that 


she  had  picked  up  the  slip  of  paper  which 
fluttered  to  her  hand,  he  strolled  away 
again  without  looking  towards  the  window 
—  probably  he  did  not  wish  his  proceedings 
to  be  noticed.  lie  had  not  seen  Hooa, 
whose  face  was  in  the  shadow,  and  had  fan- 
cied that  Mrs.  Maurice  was  alone  in  her 
room. 

She  crimsoned  with  shame  as  her  lover 
quietly  possessed  himself  of  the  paper,  and 
read  as  follows : 

*•  Meet  me  to-night  at  the  summer-house 
behind  the  Limes  at  eleven  o'clock." 

"I  never  gave  him  the  right  to  do  this. 
I  never  did,  Ambrose,  upon  my  word. 
He's  a  mean,  false  hearted " 

**He's  my  master,  and  he's  going  over 
my  a(*count8  to-morrow,  Jenny,"  mterrupted 
Hood.  *•  I  —  I  —  wish  you'a  go  and  meet 
him." 

**  You  wish  me  to  go  ?  " 

*•  Yes ;  you  might  try  to  put  hun  off  this 
business  of  the  settling  accounts  to-morrow. 
If  he'd  only  leave  it  alone  for  a  few  days  it 
would  be  everything  to  me.  Talk  of  time 
being  money,  it's  more  than  money;  it's 
bread  and  meat  to  a  man  in  difficulties. 
Just*  now  you  said  you'd  do  an}'thing  in  the 
world  for  me,  and  this  is  the  moment  to 
prove  it." 

*•  I  never  thought  you  would  ask  me  to 
do  a  thing  like  this,"  Mrs.  Maurice  said  in 
a  tone  of  keen  re])roach :  great  Love  gave 
her  a  sort  of  spurious  modesty,  and  she 
felt  tliat  he  who  had  created  the  feeling 
should  not  be  the  one  to  trample  it  down. 
**  I  couldn't  ask  you  to  have  love  meetings 
with  another  woman." 

**  But  it  needn't  be  a  love  meeting,"  Hood 
said  soothingly.  **  You  need  only  promise. 
You  can  break  your  word  afterwards,  you 
know ;  and  oh,  Jenny,  if  you  could  only 
persuade  him  to  do  wfiat  I've  told  you,  it 
would  be  the  saving  of  nie  !  '* 

lie  kissed  her  as  he  spoke,  and  added 
in  a  well  simulated  tone  of  affection,  **  By 
the  time  he  ri'minds  you  attain  of  your 
promises,  darling,  we  two  will  be  far  away 
over  the  sea." 

*'  ril  do  it,"  she  said,  retuniing  his  kiss 
passionately.  **  I'll  do  that  and  more  for 
you,  Ambrose !  " 

He  embraced  her  again,  with  jval  grati- 
tude animating  the  caress.  Tlien  he  bade 
her  good-bye. 

•*  But  first  just  step  across  the  yard,"  he 
whispered.  *•  I  don't  want  my  Lord  or 
that  d d  Ilardwan^  to  see  me." 

Mrs.  Maurice  obeyed  his  re(|uest.  Hood 
waited  until  she  was  well  away  from  the 
door,  and  then  he  rushed  back  into  the  pas- 
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sage  and  caught  hold  of  fair-haired  ISilarga- 
ret,  who  was  passing  **  quite  accidentally/^ 
she  said. 

**  Dear  me,  Mr.  Hood,  how  you  flurry 
me !  ^  was  that  damsePs  remark,  as  Hood 
walked  off,  leaving  her  with  flushed  cheeks 
and  cap  awry. 

As  he  crossed  the  yard  he  whispered  to 
"Mrs,  Maurice,  "Good  night,  d!arling;^' 
then  in  an  impressive  tone,  "Don't  forget 
you  are  to  meet  him  at  eleven."  He  jumped 
on  his  horse  and  rode  down  the  park  with- 
out turning  his  head,  and  the  black  appeal- 
ing eyes  watched  him  imtil  the  red  blaze  of 
the  setting  sun  swam  like  a  lurid  mist  be- 
fore tbcm,  and  then  wiping  away  the  hot 
tears  fi'om  her  lids,  she  returned  to  the 
house,  and  was  once  more  the  }iau<^hty,  ar- 
rogant (and  in  her  own  domain  the  abso- 
lute) Mrs.  Maurice. 

When  it  was  eleven  o'clock  she  tied  a  red 
handkerchief  round  her  wealth  of  hair,  and 
went  through  the  cool  glooms  of  the  avenue 
towards  the  appointed  spot.  The  skies 
were  thick  witn  stars  that  night;  the  air 
sweet  with  the  scent  of  hay  that  came  up 
from  the  iar-off  misty  pastures.  No  h'ound 
could  be  heard,  except  the  distant  bark  uf 
a  dog,  or  the  plaintive  cry  of  a  deserted 
fawn,  entreating  in  iawn  language  tliat  its 
mother  should  ,cease  nibbling  the  gi'ass,  and 
bring  the  comlbrt  of  its  warm  brown  8j>eck- 
led  body  to  its  shivering  oflspring.  There 
was  nothing  in  that  scene  boding  evil  or 
distress.    . 

It  had  been  better,  had  the  sky  been  red 
with  lightning  and  the  air  thick  with  storm, 
for  tlicn  perchance  the  appointment  might 
have  been  broken,  and  a  great  crime  spared. 

Again  it  was  afternoon  at  Orlesmere; 
the  sun  shone  as  hotlv  as  yesterday  on  the 
grand  old  towers  —  the  breeze  rose  in  sighs 
and  sank  in  whispers  as  sadly,  as  playfully 
through  the  lime-boughs — and  the  stream 
that  ran  through  Lorid  Orlesmere's  woods 
whirled  in  the  breeze  and  sparkled  in  the 
gun,  as  if  it  were  enraT)tured  by  the  sense 
of  its  own  petulant  liberty  and  restless 
grace.  But  within  the  house  had  fallen  the 
hush  of  an  awful  sorrow ;  no  echo  of  child- 
ish prattle,  no  snatches  of  song,  came  out 
of  the  black  shadows  of  the  rooms  above 
and  below,  now  darkened  by  the  presence 
of  death.  Pule,  awe-stricken  faces  passed 
slowly  to  and  fro  the  corridors,  and  the 
tremulous  pause  of  sobbing  voices  betrayed 
the  secret  of  Lord  Orlesmere's  bedchamber. 
He  lay  there  dead — his  soul  with  its  Crea- 
tor—  his  eyea  turned  away  for  ever  from 
the  gaze  of'^ lover  or  friend!     His  mother's 


visage  was  hanging  over  him  contorted  with 
anguish.  His  betrothed  was  wasting  out 
her  eyes  in  tears  at  his  feet;  and  his  brother 
was  looking  at  him  with  a  fierce  yearning 
gaze,  as  though  entreating  the  cold  lips  to 
yield  up  the  name  of  him  who  had  thus 
robbed  them  of  the  joy  of  life  aud  love. 
The  calm  face  could  make  no  si^ ;  there 
was  no  trace  of  suffering  lefl  to  disturb  its 
impassive  sweetness.  But  for  the  dull  red 
clot  under  the  hair  that  waved  over  his  left 
temple,  you  would  have  said  that  Lord 
Orlesmere  had  died  a  painless  death,  **  hy 
the  visitation  of  God !  *' 

He  had  not  been  missed  for  several  hours 
after  he  had  sauntered  down  the  lime-walk 
to  keep  his  appointment  with  Mrs.  Maurice. 
He  had  excused  himself  to  his  guests  on  the 
plea  he  had  important  letters  to  write,  and 
he  told  his  valet  that  he  should  not  require 
his  services  any  further  that  night.  So  the 
guests  sang,  talked,  and  laughed,  and  the 
servants  made  merry  in  the  servants^  hall, 
— each  happily  unconscious  of  the  fact  that 
the  host  and  master  was  lying  on  his  back 
in  the  thick  grass  behind  one  of  his  pleas- 
ure-houses, uie  death-sweat  on  his  face  and 
a  bullet  through  his  brain. 

He  lay  there  the  whole  night,  unte^ded 
and  unsought  for — his  eyes  were  turned 
upwards,  but  he  could  not  see  the  bright 
stars  grow  pale  through  the  fir-bnuu£e8 
above  his  head ;  he  could  not  hear  the  busy 
clamour  of  the  rooks,  when  the  grey  moru- 
uig  dawned ;  could  not  feel  the  sweet  fresh 
air  that  shook  the  dew-drops  on  his  cheek 
and  showered  the  petals  of  the  lilacs  over 
his  motionless  hands. 

The  air  was  glad  with  the  sounds  of  life ; 
but  his  voice  mi^ht  never  again  awake  the 
echoes  in  those  dim  woodlands — never  more 
give  welcome,  nor  answer  greeting.  They 
had  found  him  at  eleven  in  the  momiug : 
now  it  was  aflemoon,  and  Mrs.  Maurice 
was  sitting  alone  in  the  little  room  where 
she  had  entertained  her  lover  on  the  pre- 
vious day.  Her  eyes  looked  more  sombrous 
than  ever,  from  the  deadly  pallor  of  her 
cheeks ;  she  was  t)ale  at  all  times,  but  to- 
day her  face  was  livid.  She  gave,  however, 
no  other  outward  sign  of  trouble ;  she  aid 
not  wail  with  the  noisy  grief  of  the  other 
women-servants  —  she  neither  wept  nor 
raved.  There  was  that  in  her  mind  which 
defied  the  power  of  human  lineaments  to 
express.  She  sat  and  furtively  watched  the 
muslin  curtains,  as  though  she  ex))ected  to 
see  Lord  Orlesmere's  shadow  again  pass 
the  blind.  No  one  knew  of  Aer  appoint- 
ment with  the  dead  man,  nor  was  it  ner  in- 
tention at  present  to  enlighten  Mr.  Hard- 
ware on  this  subject ;  for  it  was  that  gen- 
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tleman  who  was  most  active  in  sifting  every 
circumstance  that  could  possibly  lead  to  the 
discovery  of  the  murderer. 

The  general  suspicion  pointed  to  poach- 
ers. It  was  supposed  that  Lord  Orlesmere 
had  in  the  course  of  a  moonlight  ramble 
come  upon  an  enemy  of  his  hares  and  pheas- 
ants, and  ha4  been  shot,  either  accidentally 
in  a  Bcnffle,  or  purposely^  under  the  sup- 
position that  he  was  one  of  the  keepers. 
No  one  knew  what  other  probable  motive 
to  assisn  for  the  murder  of  a  man  so  popu- 
lar and  so  beloved  in  the  neighbourhood. 

It  is  possible  tliat  no  other  solution  of 
the  myster}'  would  ever  have  been  suggest- 
^  cd,  had  not  a  little  shepherd-boy  happened 
to  lose  his  footing  on  a  plank  crossing  a 
ditch,  which  was  situated  about  two  hun- 
dred yards  from  the  spot  where  the  body 
was  fomid.  The  cliild  fell  to  the  bottom  of 
the  ditch,  and  in  his  stru^les  to  regain  bis 
footing,  amongst  the  dead  leaves  and  black 
water,  his  hand  struck  against  a  metallic 
substance ;  feeling  surprised  at  the  touch  of 
something  which  his  countr}'-bred  fingers 
told  him  was  very  different  from  the  roots 
of  trees  or  embedded  stones,  he  dug  it  up ; 
and,  running  with  his  prize  to  his  father, 
announced  uat  he  had  **  found  this  thing  in 
the  ditch !  " 

Mrs.  Maurice  was  still  seated  at  her  win- 
dow when  she  obscr\'ed  a  labouring  man 
walking  hurriedly  up  to  the  back  door,  and 
noted  that  he  held  something  in  his  hand 
which  flashed  in  the  sun  as  he  passed. 
When  he  drew  nearer,  she  saw  what  it  was ; 
and  the  cold  grip  on  her  heart  seemed  to 
tighten,  as  she  whispered  to  herself — **It 
baa  come!^ 

She  heard  the  babble  of  eager  agitated 
Toicea,  which  surrounded  the  man  alter  he 
had  been  a  few  8C(*onds  in  the  house,  and 
■he  understood  by  the  silence  which  su(*- 
ceedcd  that  the  labourer  had  been  taken  to 
the  library'  to  see  Mr.  Hardware.  Then 
she  heard  the  butler  speak,  **  It's  my  Lord's 
own  pistol !  thaf  s  the  o<ld  thing  about  it ! 
one  which  he  had  sent  to  Londou  to  be  re- 
paired!'' 

**And  how  could  it  have  got  into  the 
ditch,  then  ?  ^  some  one  asked. 

'*  God  only  knows ! "  the  butler  answered, 
solemnly.  "  George  ^the  valet)  says  my 
Lord  gave  it  to  one  oi  the  keepers  a  few 
days  ago,  telling  him  to  send  it  to  town  the 
fint  opportunity.  The  keeper  is  out  for  a 
holiday ;  but  he  has  been  sent  for,  and  will 
arrive  some  time  to-night.  George  says 
that  the  kec^'r  told  him  the  pistol  was  al- 
ready repaired,  and  was  coming  down  again 
yeiterday." 

**  Then  the  story  of  the  pbtol  lies  be- 


tween George  and  the  keeper? ''the  voice 
asked  again. 

**Ycs;  or  perhaps  the  person  to  whose 
care  the  keeper  confided  it  when  he  sent  it 
to  the  gunsmith's  —  a  great  deal  turns  on 
that." 

'*  A  great  deal !  "  said  Mrs.  Maurice  to 
herself,  with  a  deep-drawn  sigh ;  •*  they  are 
on  the  track  now." 

She  looked  round  the  room,  and  won- 
dered to  see  how  little  changed  it  was  since 
yesterday;  a  few  more  rose-leaves  had 
dropped  round  the  blue  jug  —  the  cat  had 
put  an  end  to  the  bluti-bottle's  drowsy  ex- 
istence by  a  succession  of  playful  pats,  and 
was  purring  out  its  content  in  the  sun  — 
but  otherwise  all  was  unaltered ;  and,  catch- 
ing sight  of  the  locket  dangling  over  the 
workbasket,  Mrs.  Maurice  half-smiled  to 
think  how  slight  was  the  cause  —  how  in- 
significant the  anger —  which  had  disturbed 
yesterday's  interview  with  her  lover.  She 
always  liked  to  sit  in  this  room  for  some 
days  after  it  had  been  tenanted  by  Ambrose 
Hood.  She  revived  in  her  day-dreams  all 
the  dead  sweetness  of  his  past  visit ;  she 
would  fill  the  air  with  his  voice,  until  her 
heart  bounded  and  hor  breath  came  (}uick ; 
she  would  fiush  at  the  fancied  touch  of  his 
lips,  and  wince  at  the  memory  of  some  un- 
kind look 'in  his  eyes. 

But  to-night  otner  thoughts  occupied  her 
mind. 

**  Will  it  never  grow  dark?  "  she  asked 
herself  impatiently. 


A  few  hours  later  she  stole  away  unper- 
ceived  from  Orlesmere,  under  cover  of  the 
darkness,  and  walked  rapidly  towards  the 
Home  Farm,  as  Ambrose  Hood's  residence 
was  called. 

When  she  arrived  at  his  door,  she  flung 
aonie  gravel  soltly  against  the  window. 

A  blanched  face  peered  out  irom  a  case- 
ment above,  and  looked  cautiously  round  to 
see  if  anv  one  were  obseninj;  the  late  visi- 
tor  to  the  farm;  then  the  door  o|>ened 
quickly,  and  Mrs.  Maurice  passe(l  in. 

She  knelt  down  by  the  low-burning  fire 
to  warm  her  chilled  frame,  and  then  she 
turned  her  pale  face  towards  her  hjver. 

**  Oh,  Ambrose!  why  have  you  not 
gone  ?  " 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  accent  of 
despair  that  rang  in  her  broken  voice.  But 
even  now,  tenderness  lor  him  shone  through 
her  terror-stricken  eyes  and  beamed  on  her 
haggard  face.  No  physical  prostration,  no 
mental  distress,  could  ever  (bm  the  expres- 
sion of  love  as  supreme  as  hers. 

••  How  could  I?  "  he  said  sullenly.     **  I 
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was  too  late  fbr  tbe  mail-train  —  after  — 
after  it  was  all  over;  and  when  it  was 
known,  it  wouldn't  have  been  safe  for  me 
to  go  in  such  a  hnny.  I  might  have  been 
stopped ! " 

•  *  Ambrose !  they  haicejound  the  pistol !  " 

Hood  leapt  from  his  chair  as  though  he 
himself  had  received  the  pistoPs  charge  in 
his  heart ;  but  the  woman  put  her  arms 
round  him,  and  drew  him  back  to  his  seat. 

Then  she  thew  herself  on  his  bosom. 

*•  Oh,  Ambrose ! "  she  cried,  **  dont  look 
so  awful ;  I  am  going  to  save  you,  dear ! 
No  one  will  think  of  you  —  no  one  will  dare 
to  touch  you." 

His  lips  clove  to  each  other  —  he  could 
not  speak;  but  his  scared  eyes  asked  the 
question,  "HowP" 

She  tijrhtened  her  arms  round  him,  and 
with  her  full  eyes  streaming  on  him  all  the 
glory  of  her  sacrifice,  cried : 

••  Because,  dear,  if  worse  comes  to  the 
worst,  I  am  going  to  take  it  all  on  myself! 
Love  me  a  little,  Ambrose  —  kiss  me  to- 
night, for  by  to-morrow  there  won't  be  a 
soul  who  would  touch  my  hand,  because  of 
what  my  love  for  you  will  make  me  say ! 
Kiss  me  again,  Ambrose,  as  if  you  loved 
me;  and,  whatever  comes  to-morrow,  I 
wouldn't  change  places  to-night  with  the 
happiest  queen  in  Christendom!  ^ 

CHAFTSR  U. 

MRS.  Maurice's  confession. 

*•  There  had  been  love  passages  between 
my  Lord  and  me,  and  my  heart  was  very 
sore,  when  I  heard  he  was  to  be  married. 
When  a  man  makes  your  heart  all  aflame 
with  love  for  him,  he  cannot  put  it  out 
again  by  cold  looks — he  only  makes  the 
fire  the  hotter,  and  the  pain  the  sharper ; 
and,  even  if  ho  tramples  out  love,  he  leaves 
revenge  amongst  the  ashes.  When  I  heard 
my  L^rd  was  going  to  take  another  wo- 
man to  his  arms,  I  said  to  myself,  *  Fd 
rather  he  were  dead  ! '  A  mother  wouldn't 
like  to  see  her  babe  fondling  another  wo- 
man's breast  —  a  husband  wouldn't  fancy 
that  his  wife  should  look  love  into  another 
man's  eyes.  But  none  of  these  feel  so 
bitter  as  she  who  can  never  think  of  the 
man  she  loves  without  remembering  that  his 
heart  is  turned  from  her!  It  is  hard  to 
love  the  vcrj-  sound  of  a  man's  voice  —  to 
thrill  and  tremble  at  a  look  from  his  eves, 
or  a  chance  touch  from  his  hand  —  and  yet 
to  know  that  he  don't  think  of  you  when  he 
speaks  —  doesn't  see  you  when  he  looks  — 
is  scarcely  conscious  when  he  touches  you 
—all  because  another  woman  has  stolen 


your  old  happiness,  and  is  wearing  it  new 
m  her  breast. 

**  My  Lord  wrote  to  me  on  the  afternoon 
before  his  death,  asking  me  to  meet  him 
that  night  in  the  summer-house  behind  the 
limes,  n.  have  given  Mr.  Hardware  the 
note.)  1  went  there  at  11  oVlock  p.m., 
taking  with  me  a  pistol  which  belonged  to 
Lord  Orlesmere.  Hood,  the  steward,  had 
given  me  the  pistol  that  day,  asking  me  to 

Eut  it  into  the  hands  of  the  valet  to  take  to 
is  master's  room.  It  was  the  pistol  that 
had  been  sent  to  town  to  the  gunsmith's, 
and  Hood  had  brought  it  from  the  station. 
When  Hood  was  gone  I  took  the  pistol  my- 
self up  to  Lord  Orlesmere's  sitting-room, 
and  then  I  took  it  out  of  its  case  and  loaded 
it.  I  knew  how  to  load  a  pistol,  because 
my  Lord  taught  me  in  the  days  when  I  used 
to  keep  him  company  in  the  shooting-gal- 
lery-. I  loaded  this  one,  and  then  went  out 
to  keep  my  appointment. 

*'  I  am  not  going  to  tell  yon  all  we  talked 
about.  It  is  enough  for  you  to  know  that  I 
tried  to  put  him  off  his  marriage.  I  begged 
and  prayed  him  at  least  to  postpone  it ;  out 
he  said  he  couldn't,  and  somehow  or  other, 
in  an  instant  —  I  knew  no  more  —  there  was 
a  flash  and  a  bang,  and  my  Lord  fell  back 
heavily  amongst  the  branches.  He  cried 
out  something  as  he  fell ;  I  couldn't  quite 
hear  what  it  was — the  boughs  made  suck  a 
rustling — but  it  sounded  hke  **  Oh  God  — 
help !  "  Then  I  knelt  down  by  him  a  mo- 
ment, but  he  did  not  speak  again.  I  felt 
sorry  for  him,  and  sat  holding  hw  hand  un- 
til it  grew  cold,  and  then  I  got  frightened 
and  came  home.  This  is  all  I  have  to  say. 
I  had  not  meant  to  confess ;  but,  when  I 
heard  that  the  pistol  was  found,  I  knew  that 
it  would  be  traced  to  me,  I  knew  that  Hood's 
evidence  would  liang  me." 

Such  was  the  substance  of  the  document 
by  which  Jane  Maurice  swore  away  her 
character  and  her  life.  It  is  strange  how 
much  that  was  circumstantially  correct  she 
contrived  to  retain  in  a  statement  so  utterly 
at  variance  with  the  truth. 

When  her  confession  was  made  known, 
popular  feeling  against  her  became  so  vio* 
lent  that  it  was  with  difficulty  she  was  re- 
moved with  safety  to  the  county  gaol :  and 
even  her  stedfast  heart  would  have  nQed 
her  when  she  heard  the  shouts  of  execration 
which  pursued  her  on  her  wav,  had  she  not 
remembered  that  it  would  have  been  far 
more  terrible  to  her  to  see  Hood  endure 
this  than  to  suffer  it  herself.      ^ 

She  had  made  but  one  request  to  her 
lover ;  he  was  to  see  her  as  often  as  the  law 
would  permit.  IIoo<l  swore  that  he  would 
come  to  her  frequently ;  and  the  thought  of 
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bis  TOW,  and  the  kiss  which  aooompanied  it, 
•erred  to  strensthen  her  in  the  dreary  hours 
9€  her  first  night  in  prison. 


It  was  night  ^-  the  hwt  night  Jane  Maurice 
as  ever  to  see  close  over  the  red  rifls  of 
doQd  in  the  west.     Involuntarily  she  Ks- 
ta^  to  a  bird  singing  on  the  window-ledge 
without,  and  to  the  babble  of  the  children 
playag  in  the  fields  behind  the  prison.    A 
MnDse  awe  filled  her  breast  as  she  remem- 
bered tliat^  before  another  evening^s  son 
shoae  on  bird  and  child,  the  blackness  of 
nkk  would  have  closed  over  her  for  ever. 

The  poor  sinner  did  not  dare  pray  for  the 
etenud  light  which  awaits  the  pure  in  soul. 
She  did  not  think  she  coald  be  forgiven  the 
foolnesi  of  her  past  life.  Even  if  she  had  had 
laitk  in  the  large  mercy  of  God,  her  thou|^ts 
were  still  so  cumbered  by  earthlv  desires, 
her  heart  was  beating  so  turbulentfy  for  love 
of  Lord  Orlesmere^s  murderer,  that  she  felt 
she  could  not  lay  her  soul  open  to  Ueaven 
sa  one  anxious  and  fit  to  be  snriven. 

She  was  calm  and  composed,  excepting 
^^  the  heurd  anv  steps  outside  the  door, 
ud  then  her  pale  lips  opened  as  if  to  ena- 
ble her  to  breathe  more  quickly,  until  all 
^^  silent,  and  hope  was  again  dull  in  her 
hdin. 

,Hood  had  failed  to  keep  his  word,  and 
I'ltWto  no  friend  had  visited  the  convict — 
^  kind  look,  no  pitying  tone,  came  to 
break  the  dumb  horror  of  these  prisoned 
hewB.  Every  lapsing  minute  brought  her 
Dearer  to  the  shadow  of  her  impending 
<^<H)n.  She  did  not  suspect  Hood  ot  treach- 
^Tt  W  faith  in  him  was  so  large.  She  felt 
^^i^  he  would  have  come,  had  it  been 
pottible. 

But  when  this  last  night  closed  in,  and 
^  thought  grew  upon  ner  that  she  must 
^  without  knowing  the  comfort  of  one 
1^  kiss  from  his  hps,  one  last  look  from 
^s  eyes,  she  turned  her  face  to  her  pillow 
sad  wept,  as  only  the  utterly  desolate  and 
Auiom  of  heart  can  weep.  Nothing  stood 
before  her  and  the  black  horror  of  a  shame- 
^  death  save  the  lew  remaining  hoiurs  of 

She  fancied  she  could  already  see  the 
^d  outline  of  the  gallows  looming  against 
^  grey  sky  —  she  thought  that  snc  could 
feel  Uie  rope  tightening  round  her  throat  — 
^  suffocated  at  it  in  idea,  and  fell  into 
•Qch  a  fit  of  shivering  that  she  was  forced 
to  hep  for  a  composing  draught,  saying  she 
feared  her  strength  would  quite  fail  her  on 
^  morrow  if  she  did  not  obtain  rest  now. 
'^y  granted  her  request,  and  afler  awhile 
the  fierce  anguish  died  away  from  her  eyes, 


and  her  drawn  lips  relaxed  in  the  soothing 
calm  of  sleep. 

No  shadow  of  the  gallows,  no  vicious  or 
impure  memory,  came  to  mar  the  divine 
peace  of  these  her  last  earthly  dreams. 

She  fancied  she  heard  the  patter  of  falling 
chestnuts,  that  she  and  a  little  sister  were 
filling  their  purple  aprons  with  the  gold 
brown  fruit,  and  then  the  patter  of  the  fruit 
turned  to  the  drip  of  rain  amidst  the  leaves, 
and  their  &thera  voice  called  to  them  to 
run  into  the  house.  Presently  she  was  Iving 
in  her  little  bed  at  home  —  she  was  looking 
at  a  familiar  print  of  Red  Riding  Ilood  on 
the  opposite  wall,  and  felt  a  vague  trcnK>r 
of  pleasure  at  seeing  it  again,  —  then  her 
mother^s  voice  stirred  her,  calling,  "Get 
up,  dear!  it^s  a  lovely  mornin<r.  Listen 
how  the  birds  axa  singing.  Wake  op, 
Jenny ! " 

And  Mrs.  I^Iaurice  awoke — awoke  to 
hear  the  birds^  faint  twitter  ushering  in  the 
dawn  of  day— awoke  to  remember  that 
twenty-five  years  lay  between  now  and  the 
time  when  she  last  heard  her  mother^s  voice, 
and  that  the  crowd  was  already  gathered 
thickly  in  the  town  to  see  Jenny  die. 

The  attendants  besought  her  to  see  the 
chai^lain  —  to  **  let  her  last  thoughts  be  with 
Goa  ^  —  but  she  shook  her  head. 

**  My  last  thouglits  will  not  bo  with  God, 
and  so  I  dare  not  pray  to  Him.''^  They 
ceased  urging  her,  and  proceeded  to  pre- 
pare her  for  execution. 

The  clergyman  himself  made  one  more 
efiort. 

**  Think  of  your  immortal  soul/^  he  said. 
*'  Reflect  that  you  are  going  into  eternity 
without  a  prayer  to  mitigate  the  severity  of 
what  may  oe  eternal  punishment." 

**If  lie  inclines  to  mercy  He  will  con- 
sider the  fVailty  of  his  creature  witliout  the 
intervention  of  my  weak  words,^^  Mrs.  Mau- 
rice said.  **  It  is  of  no  use  for  me  to  trou- 
ble Him  with  lip-service  when  my  heart 
never  lets  go  of  one  thought.'*^ 

**Ihope  that  the  thought  is  repentance 
and  sorrow  for  the  poor  murdered  man'^s 
untimely  end,^*  the  chaplain  said  sternly. 

Mrs.  Maurice  answered,  '*No,  sir,  it  is 
the  memory  of  a  man  ¥rhom  I  love !  ^^ 

He  was  about  to  speak  again,  but  she 
stopped  him. 

^*kk}  not  disturb  me,^^  she  said,  impa- 
tiently ;  **  I  cannot  hear  while  you  ypcak." 

She  was  still  straining  her  ears  in  the  vain 
endeavour  to  hear,  above  the  confused 
noises  of  the  preparation  fur  licr  death,  the 
sound  of  a  well-known  footstep. 

Presently,  with  a  heavy  sigh,  she  dropped 
her  handsome  head  on  her  breast,  and  said, 
•*I  am  ready.'' 
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Beyond  the  walls  she  could  hear  her 
name,  quivering  through  the  lips  of  the 
crowd,  mixed  with  a  sort  of  growl  of  exe- 
cration. 

Lord  Orlesmere  had  been  so  popular  that 
the  destroyer  of  his  fair  young  life  was 
cursed  with  proportionate  fervour. 

Just  as  she  was  about  to  leave  her  cell 
there  wa?  heard  a  hurry  of  voices,  and  a 
scuffle  in  the  passage  outside,  followed  by  a 
cry,  "Give  her  this!  For  God's  sake  let 
her  read  this  before  you  go  any  farther." 

*•  It  is  a  messenger  from  Orlesmere," 
some  one  said ;  and,  after  a  short  consulta- 
tion, a  letter  was  brought  in  and  given  into 
the  prisoner's  hands. 

"it  is  from  Am,"  she  thought,  and  her 
sunken  eyes  seemed  to  live  again  as  she 
turned  them  on  the  document  before  her. 

She  read  as  follows :  — 

**This  is  from  one  who  is  your  well- 
wisher,  and  who  fancies  you  not  to  be  so 
guilty  as  you  make  yourself  out  to  be.  If 
you  can  save  yourself  by  confessing  the 
whole  truth,  do  not  let  your  liking  for  Am- 
brose Hood  stand  between  you  and  vour 
Hfe.  He  took  hi%  passage  for  New  York  the 
very  day  you  went  to  gaol,  and  he  and  Mar- 
garet Saville,  the  housemaid,  have  sailed 
together.  For  your  own  sake,  and  for  the 
sake  of  a  man  who  is  truly  fond  of  you,  and 
who  writes  you  this  warning,  speak  the  truth 
before  it  is  too  late." 

The  bystanders,  who  were  watching  anx- 
iously to  see  the  effect  of  the  communica- 
tion on  the  prisoner,  were  haunted  in  afler 
years  by  the  remembrance  of  her  face. 

Human  agony  seemed  to  have  reached  its 
climax  in  the  tortured  expression  of  those 
famine-smitten  eyes — the  famine  of  a  wasted 
heart.  For  an  instant  she  was  dumb  — 
dumb  as  one  who  has  been  stricken  with 
such  sore  pain  that  he  fears  to  move  or 
breathe  lost  he  should  suffer  more  keenly. 

Then  she  cried,  **NowI  will  pray.  I 
pray  that  you,  whoever  you  be,  who  sent 
me  this  letter,  may  be  cursed  in  this  world 
and  in  the  next.  You  have  taken  away  the 
thought  that  made  my  last  few  minutes  of 
life  sweet  to  me.  You  have  sent  me  to  hell 
before  my  time.  Oh,  €rod!  have  pity  on 
intolerable  suffering,  and  let  me  die  before 
I  have  time  to  think." 

She  spoke  with  terrible  earnestness,  as 


one  whose  soul  is  on  the  rack,  and  whih 
those  around  her  hesitated  and  conferrcc 
together,  a  murmur  arose  outside  the  prisoi 
walls.  In  another  instant  the  murmui 
d^pened  into  uproar,  and  a  multitude  of 
voices  rang  out  shouts  of,  "Reprieve!  re 
prieve ! " 

The  prisoner  looked  at  the  faces  roifiu 
her.  "What  does  this  mean?"  she  askec 
hoarsely. 

The  chaplain  approached  her  hurriedly 
"  Woman,"  he  cned,  "  can  you  bear  whai 
I  have  to  tell  you  ?    I  have  news  for  you  — 

good  news.     You "  be  paused,  half 

choking  from  excess  of  agitation.  Th< 
prisoner  clutched  hold  of  his  outstretcbec 
nand. 

Her  voice  had  fallen  into  an  inarticnlat< 
moan,  and  the  chaplain  guessed,  rather  thai 
heard,  the  purport  of  her  reiterated  qae» 
tion,  "  What  does  it  mean  ?  " 

"  It  means  that  you  are  free,  that  yoa  an 
innocent,  that  you  will  live,  I  trust,  foi 
many  years  to  come,  that " 

She  bowed  her  wasted  face  on  her  hands 
"  I  cannot  bear  it,"  she  whispered.  "  Lifi 
is  loathsome  to  me ;  thought  is  death  itself.^ 

"  Hold  her  hands,  quick ! "  cried  one  of 
the  gaolers,  whose  eyes  were  keener  thai 
those  of  his  companions. 

But  his  intervention  came  too  late.  Jan< 
Maurice's  naturally  acute  apprehensions  ha< 
been  sharpened  by  the  agony  of  her  suffer 
in^,  and  by  the  savage  force  of  her  deter 
mmation  to  end  them. 

The  subtle  hearts  and  slender  hands  ol 
women  sometimes  plan  and  execute  sue) 
deeds  as  this  with  the  same  delicate  preci 
sion  with  which  they  design  and  fashion  t 
dainty  piece  of  embroidery,  or  a  cunning 
simulation  of  flowers.  Until  now  the  pris 
oner  had  been  so  carefully  watched  that  sh< 
had  been  unable  to  use  her  own  hand  agains 
the  remnant  of  her  wretched  life ;  but  ii 
this  moment  of  confusion  on  the  part  of  hei 
gaolers,  she  contrived  to  put  to  her  lips  i 
few  harmless-looking  drops  of  fluid;  aim 
while  the  prison  walls  yet  rang  t«  the  cheer 
ing  that  followed  the  announcement  of  Jam 
Maurice's  liberation,  she  was  lying  at  pemc< 
on  the  pallet  in  her  cell — the  sullen  caln 
of  death  on  her  face — her  broken  hear 
comforted  for  ever. 
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B7  TRB  OOUmM  OUIOOIOU. 

Wi  doubt  whether  these  long-expected 
▼obimes  will  aiLswer  the  purpose  of  their  au- 
thoress. We  employ  the  feminine  correla- 
tire  of  author,  because,  although  the  work 
is  tnonymous,  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt 
of  its  having  been  written  by  the  widow  of 
the  Marquis  de  Boissy,  far  better  known  in 
Bjronic  annals  as  the  Countess  Guiccioli. 
There  are,  we  bclieye,  no  grounds  for  think- 
ing the  authorship  a  secret,  nor,  although 
there  is  m)  direct  evidence  of  the  facrt,  do 
ijre  think  that  our  supposition  will  prove  un- 
founded. Our  doubt  of  the  success  of  this 
▼indication  of  Byron  arises  IVom  several 
CMses.  It  is  a  panegyric,  and  panegrrical 
compositions  are  rarely  accepted  with  im- 
plicit faith.  It  is  in  large  measure  a  com- 
pilation from  well-known  and  easily  access- 
ible sources,  and  accordingly  it  adds  ver}' 
little  to  our  former  knowleage  of  its  sub- 
ject's eccentric  and  generally  unhappy  ca- 
t^f^'  The  narrative  is  almost  devoid  of 
method,  and  the  readers  of  it  are  carried 
^>wkwanl  and  forward  from  religion  to  the 
wld,  from  mirth  to  melancholy,  from 
Mciety  to  solitude;  from  home  scenes  to 
foreign  scenes,  after  a  fashion  which,  to  say 
theleastof  it,  is  bewildering  and  sometimes 
^Jying  to  the  impatient ;  and,  being  unme- 
wodical,  it  necessarily  abounds  in  repeti- 
tion. Having  already  said  that  Lord  Byron^ 
j^gi  par  lea  Thnoins  de  sa  Vie,  is  for  the 
most  part  panegyrical,  it  is  needless  to  add 
^t  there  is  some  suppression,  and  sonic 
colouring  of  facts  and  opinions,  in  the 
'^wwand  pages  of  the  volumes  before  us. 

A  Life  of  Byron,  in  whatever  hands  it 
"»y  be  placed,  must  always  be  a  task  of 
wnsiderable  difficulty.  Andrew  Fairscr- 
▼»pe  said  of  Rob  Roy  that  ho  was  ••o'er 
gnde  for  bannin*  and  o'pr  bad  for  blessin'," 
*nd  something  of  the  kind  may  be  said  of 
^r^n.  To  borrow  an  ap|)ropriato  expres- 
wn  from 'Angus  McDiarmid,  "ground  offi- 
^  on  the  Earl  of  Breadalbane's  estate  of 
^^<fej4mple,"  *•  he  was  a  person  of  incoherent 
J*o»artion8."  And,  besides  incoherency, 
»*^  had  a  propensity  to  magnify  his  own 
^tjj  and  to  make  light  of  his  own  virtues. 
^  confessions  can  no  more  be  trusted  than 
"•^^  of  Rousseau,  whom  indeed  in  some 
"*pects  Byron  resembled.  And  in  this 
^  especially,  that,  although  constantly- 
P^essmg  their  love  for  solitude  and  their 
contempt  for  public  opinion,  they  were  both 
^'^xious  to  keep  themselves  before  the  world 
***<!  to  know  what  the  world  was  saying  of 
^^.    Like  Cardan  abo,  Byron  was  very 


communicative  and  indiscreet  alike  in  what 
he  told  and  in  what  he  did  not  tell.  Cicero 
was  never  weary  of  proclaiming  himself  the 
saviour  of  his  countrj-,  and  Byron  is  not  less 
indefati^ble  in  proclaiming  his  aversion  for 
things  that  his  native  land  held  in  respect. 
But  as  in  the  case  of  his  unhappv  mamage, 
so  in  that  of  his  relations  to  English  societv, 
there  were  two  parties  to  blame ;  and  the 
larger  share  of  censure  has  fallen  upon  his 
head.  At  the  time  when  Byron  **  woTke  one 
morning  and  found  himself  famous,"  the  na- 
tional prejudices  of  England  were  much 
stronger  than  they  arc  at  the  present  hour. 
The  old  roast-beef  and  port-wine  feeling 
was  then  far  from  extinct,  although  begin- 
ning to  wane.  None  but  lunatics  saw  in 
those  days  an}'tliing  beyond  absolute  justice 
in  the  Game-laws.  Tlie  Four-in-hand.Club 
and  the  Ring  were  national  institutions. 
Bull-baiting  and  cock-fighting  found  a 
champion  in  the  learned  and  rqlined  William 
Windham.  Lord  Eldon  was  on  the  Wool- 
sack, and  George,  Prince  of  Wales,  was  Re- 
gent. Our  criminal  laws  were,  accordingly, 
the  best  of  all  possible  laws ;  the  Test  and 
Corporation  Acts  and  restrictions  on  Roman 
Catholics  were  the  bulwarks  of  the  throne 
and  the  altar ;  the  Qiuxrfcrh/  Review  pi*eached 
four  times  in  the  year  the  duty  of  despising 
Americans  and  avoiding  foreign  manners 
and  customs ;  and  Whigs  and  Tories  differed 
verj*  little  in  their  objection  to  Reform  of 
Parliament.  George  IIL  indeed  was  in- 
visible in  Windsor  Castle,  but  his  spirit 
sunived  in  the  Cabinets  of  Perceval  and 
Liverpool,  in  countr}-  halls  and  parsonages, 
in  the  ^vritings  of  Sonthey  and  Hannah 
More.  We  were  beating  our  old  enemy 
France  by  land,  as  a  few  years  before  we 
had  beaten  her  by  sea,  and  so  were  justify- 
ing all  that  Dibdin  and  Captain  Morris  sang 
of  us  ;  and  a  carpet  of  loyalty  and  patriot- 
ism was  spread  over  the  land,  in  spite  of  the 
price  of  com  and  the  amount  of  the  Nation- 
al Debt. 

Athwart  this  orb  of  political,  if  not  social, 
virtue  —  this  region  of  the  wisdom  of  our 
ancestors  —  Byron  and  Jeremy  Bentham, 
opposites  as  they  were  in  all  other  respects, 
struck  like  a  brace  of  malignant  comets, 
portending  and  bringing  change.  The  in- 
fluence of  the  refonner  of  law  was  indeed 
less  swiftly  felt  than  the  influence  of  the  in- 
novator in  poetr}',  and  the  sudden  success 
of  B^Ton  is  perhaps  to  be  reckoned  among 
his  many  misfortunes,  since  it  led  him  to 
compose  in  haste,  and  to  believe,  what  in- 
deed was  nearly  true,  that  the  public  would 
take  from  his  hand  plots  however  fragment- 
ary, and  verses  little  removed  from  dog- 
I  gerel.    He  was  not,  indeed,  the  first  of  bt- 
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erary  revolutionists.  Coleridge  did  some- 
thing, Scott  did  much,  towards  deposing  the 
school  of  Pope ;  but  the  victory  destined  to 
be  consummated  by  Wordsworth  was  still  in 
the  distance,  for  the  voice  of  the  Lyrical 
Ballads  and  their  prefaces  had  reached  only 
a  few  ears,  and  though  the  seed  fell  on  good 
ground,  the  har^^est  was  not  at  hand. 

We  will  now  glance  at  Byron's  position  in 
the  London  worid,  as  it  is  not  fully  stated 
in  these  volumes,  and  perhaps  cannot  well 
be  understood  by  a  foreign  biographer.  A 
\x>ung  nobleman,  bearing  a  name  not  of  the 
beat  odour,  and  upon  whom  the  sins  of 
his  fathers  were  occasionally  visited,  pub- 
lished two  years  before  attaining  his  majori- 
ty, a  volimie  of  poems .  Now  it  is  very  prop- 
er, and  not  unprecedented,  for  young  noble- 
men to  print  their  verses,  especially  if  they 
have  \listinguished  themselves  at  school  or 
college  by  proficiency  in  Latin  elegiacs  or 
Greek  iambics.  But  Byron  had  been  an 
idle  lad  at  Ilkrrow,  and  at  Cambridge  had 
rather  bewildered  than  edified  the  guard- 
ians of  sound  learning  and  religious  educa- 
tion. In  the  poems  themselves  theix)  was 
not  any  remarLable  merit,  but  there  was  a 
promise  of  power,  if  not  of  excellence,  in 
some  of  them  which  the  Edinburgh  Reviewer 
failed  to  detect.  How  entirely  the  critic 
had  mistaken  the  standard  of  the  debutant 
was  very  speedily  made  manifest.  Since 
the  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes  attracted  the 
praise  of  Pope,  or  the  Rosciad  had  **  ruffled 
the  Volsciaus  ''  of  the  stage,  bo  satire,  not 
even  Mason's,  had  been  comparable  for 
melody  of  verse  or  force  of  invective  to  the 
English  Bards  and  Scotch  Beviewers,  Sat- 
ire was  a  weapon  that  Byron  seldom 
wieljdcd  without  signal  success.  Here  was 
a  novice,  not  wielding  his  sword  like  a 
dancer,  but  cutting  and  thrusting  like  Shaw 
die  Life-guardsman.  His  **  severity  was 
not  conciliating"  to  either  old  or  young 
poets.  It  embroiled  the  author,  for  a  time, 
with  no  few  of  the  most  famous  wits  then  in 
England.  Moore  and  Scott  soon  forgave 
the  atta^rk  on  them,  and  became  Byron% 
fast  friends  for  life.  Coleridjjje  and  Words- 
worth were  less  easily  reconciled,  and  nev- 
er really  forgave  the  assault ;  while  Southey 
avenged  it,  on  their  and  his  own  behalf, 
after  a  fashion  which,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
did  not  greatly  redound  to  his  credit. 

Then  Byron,  although  his  verses  made  him 
famous  in  all  the  literary"  and  social  circles 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  did  not  walk  in  the 
ways  of  iiuble  youth  in  Britain.  He  was  a 
landowner,  but  he  was  not  a  strict  game- 
preserver  ;  he  did  not  follow,  neither  sub- 
scribe to,  tlie  hounds.  He  did  not  entertain 
the  county  magnates  at  Newstead  AUm^, 


but  in  their  room  a  crew  of  losels  who  made 
night  hideous  with  their  songs,  who  teased 
a  wolf  instead  of  galloping  after  a  fox,  and 
who  it  was  thought,  in  Nottinghaedshire,  by 
decorous  paronts  and  guardians,  were  little 
better  than  the  once  famous  monka  of  Med- 
menham  Abbey.  We  learn  from  the  vol- 
umes before  us  that  the  lord  of  Newstead 
was  a  just  and  kind  landlord,  going  «o  far  in 
his  justice  as  to  insist  upon  a  tenant's  (on 
pain  of  losing  his  farm)  repairing  by  mairiaffe 
a  wrong  he  had  done  to  a  neighbour's  dau^- 
ter.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  do  aot  find 
that  he  was  in  the  commission  of  the  peace 
—  in  which  case  the  matter  might  have  been 
settled  differently — and  we  £n6^  that  he 
spoke  and  wrote  against  **  the  first  gentle- 
man in  Europe," 

Nor  did  it  mend  matters  that  be  waa  for  a 
time  the  idol  of  the  London  season ;  that  he 
baffled  match-making  mothers;  that,  like 
Charles  Surface,  he  **gave  many  worthy 
men  uneasiness,"  while  he  did  not,  like 
Joseph  Surface,  soothe  their  alarm  by  hb 
*  *  noble  sentiments ."  Despite  lameiiesii  and 
a  habit  of  biting  his  nails,  liis  were  the  bust 
and  the  head  of  an  Antinous,  and  when  per- 
sonal beauty  is  married  to  snccessfiil  verse, 
the  ordinary  **  curled  daiiings"  of  mdomM 
and  coteries  are  most  provokingly  distanced 
in  their  usual  pursuits  —  the  chase  of  beauty 
or  money.  Not  content  with  victoiy,  Bjmm 
a|^>ear8  to  have  courted  animoaitiet  with  an 
much  zeal  as  better  regulated  ^outfa  court 
favours.  His  vices  and  his  virtues  were 
alike  peculiar  to  himself,  and,  nnhieldly  mlao 
for  himself,  his  vices  were  those  which  soci- 
ety most  deeply  resents,  and  his  virtues  were 
those  for  which  society  does  not  greatly  oare. 
The  poUtc  world  likes  its  comets  to  be  reg- 
ular and  its  \Vliartons  to  be  plain ;  whereas 
Byron  seems  to  have  been  determined  to 
move  in  an  orbit  of  his  own,  and  to  weif^ 
mankind  in  the  scales  of  RochefoucauU. 
Could  he  have  coadesceaded  to  be  a  little 
coarser  in  his  ways  ^  a  boon  comnanion,  a 
political  or  religious  bigot — coula  he  have 
paid  to  virtue  a  little  more  of  the  -hoouige 
which  she  is  popularly  said  to  demand,  not 
a  tithe  of  the  barbs  which  atruck  hia,  and 
increased  his  perversity,  would  perhafw  have 
been  levelled  at  his  name  in  life  or  j&ter  his 
death. 

To  the  foregoing  another  cause  nuij  be 
added  for  the  hostSity  provoked  Igr  Byron, 
but  this  was  independent  of  meritor  dement 
on  his  part.  His  peculiarities,  persenal  and 
poetical,  hatched  a  brood  of  imitators,  flas 
misanthropy  and  his  shirt-collars  were  aped 
by  young  versifiers ;  for,  as  Master^Stepneo 
thought,  to  be  melancholy  was  gentleman- 
like under  the  Regency.    It  mi^ht  not  be 
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^en  to  all  to  swim  across  the  Hellespont, 
at  it  was  possible  for  many  to  swim  across 
'tiie  Thames ;  wolves,  since  the  proscription 
of  their  race  by  Edward  the  Confessor, 
^rere  difficult  to  obtain  in  Britain,  but  a 
ckw-fight  or  a  rat-hunt  was  feasible.  It  is 
<miouB,  if  not  alto^ther  edifying,  to  mark 
Syron^a  influence  m  disseminating  the  af- 
-fmation  of  despair.  For  ordinary  mortals 
Ceroid  of  gifts,  poetic  or  prosaic,  its  mani- 
itetatioiia  were  curling  lips  and  drooped  eye- 
lids, biscuit  and  soda-water  in  place  of  beef 
And  beer,  with  inversion  of  the  usual  hours 
of  meals  and  sleep.  These  were  the  tnutum 
m»  well  as  the  sermim  pecus  of  Byronists. 
^Ihe  Tersifiers  and  the  novelists,  practising 
^be  same  arts,  added  to  them  proclamations 
«f '*  blighted  existence,"  **  weariness  of  life," 
"  ftlsehood  of  women,"  and  other  incentives 
"to  chronic  ^oom.  Their  *'one  friend"  is 
^ead,  faithless,  or  a  dog ;  a  tent  in  the  desert, 
or  a  lone  island  in  the  sea,  with  of  course 
**  one  sweet  spirit "  for  a  companion,  is  the 
^nroper  habitation  for  man  —  ever  the  sport 
of  destiny  and  the  victim  of  disappointment. 
Sy  graye  and  decorous  persons  the  copies 
"^refe  confounded  with  the  supposed  original, 
«nd  Pope^B  complaint,  accommodated  to 
other  times  and  circumstances,  might  have 
lieen  repeated  by  Byron :  — 


are,  who  to  my  person  pay  their  court : 
I«oiigh  like  Horace,  and  tho'  lean,  am  short, 
.AmiDon*!  great  son  one  shoulder  had  too  high, 
Sieli  ()nd*8  nose,  and  *'  Sir  !  you  have  an  eye." 
Qo  on,  obliging  creatures,  make  me  see 
AU  that  disgraced  my  betters,  met  in  me. 
S^  fbr  my  comfort,  Luiguishing  in  bed, 
"Just  so  unmortal  Maru  held  his  head  :  *' 
^ad  when  I  die,  be  sure  you  let  me  know 
Oveat  Homer  dy*d  three  thousand  yean  ago. 

Xhese  Tolumes  would  have  possesjied  a 

^  nore  vital  interest  for  readers  than  they 

^   if  the  writer,  instead  of  deploring  and 

^c^t&bating  the  misrcpre^sentations  of  others, 

wi  imparted  to  us  her  own  personal  knowl- 

•^g«  of  Lord  Byron.     We  had  reason  to 

^Kpect  from  such  a  quarter  much  that  would 

^  new ;  but  we  find  little  that  is  so,  except 

*  i^e-trrangement  of  existing  materials,  or 

^i^9kh  contradictions  of  lightly  made  or  rash, 

^^^  perhaps  wholly  groundless,  assertions. 

71^  authoress  is  justly  indignant  at  the  re- 

i^Otted  attempts  made  in  Byron^s  lifetime 

*^  since,  by  £oglish  and  foreign  writers, 

^lOBie  who  knew  him  a  little,  and  by  many 

^^  did  not  know  him  at  all,  to  represent 

^  as  an  awful  and  anomalous  bemg,  of 

*y>lerr  all  compact.    But  such  illusions 

^'^  msporsed  by  the  admirable  narrative 

^  Moore,  his  fncnd,  and  by  the  unworthy 

■id  vucmpulous  disclosures  of  Leigh  Hunt. 
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Moore  exhibits  him  as  eccentric  and  self- 
willed,  but  not  more  so  than  parallels  might 
be  found  for  in  the  lives  of  other  poets  and 
authors.  Is  the  life  of  Aliieri,  as  narrated 
by  himself,  am-thing  but  a  tissue  gf  eccen- 
tricities P  Was  Cicero  a  consistent  man? 
Is  there  any  particular  satisfaction  in  follow- 
ing the  career  of  Coleridge  ?  Might  it  not 
be  possible,  with  the  aid  of  such  distorted 
and  exaggerated  media  as  have  been  em- 
ployed in  representing  Byron,  to  de])ict  any 
one  of  the  three  in  colours  surpassing  the 
liberty  of  fiction  ?  Again,  in  these-  volumes 
the  belief  is  combated  with  almost  wearisome 
repetition  that  the  poet  himself  was  the  orig- 
inal from  which  his  heroes,  from  Cliilde 
Harold  to  Don  Juan,  arc  drawn.  Byron 
always  disavowed  the  imputation,  ana  we 
see  no  reason  for  doubtmg  his  sincerity. 
That  his  Pilgrim,  his  Corsair,  his  Renegades 
have  a  strong  family  likeness  to  one  another, 
is  not  to  be  questioncfl.  But  the  truth  is 
that  B}Ton^s  genius  was  anytliing  rather  than 
dramatic,  and  tliat  although  he  had  seen, 
like  another  celebrated  wanderer,  many  men 
and  many  cities,  his  acquaintance  with  man- 
kind was  very  restricted.  The  impression 
that  one  remarkable  man  made  upon  him 
gave  colour  and  form  to  several  of  his  most 
popular  poems.  Ali  Pasha  of  Yanina  is  the 
model  of  Conrad  and  Lambro,  and  espe- 
cially of  Giaffir.  This  is  not  the  fertility  of 
the  dramatic  poet,  nor  that  of  an  epic  one, 
like  Scott ;  but  the  want  of  it  will  account 
for  Byron's  scanty  repertoire  without  assum- 
ing that  he  sat  for  the  portraiture  of  his  own 
heroes.  Yet  even  this  defect  in  the  art  of 
individualizing  must  be  stated  with  some 
qualification.  It  is  true  that  the  principal 
characters  of  the  Bvronic  poems  are  cast  in 
the  same  mould.  I'hey  have  been  wronged 
by  their  fellow-men,  and  they  become  wrong- 
donTH  in  re(|uital.  Either  they  are  solitary- 
Tinions,  like  Manfred;  or  exhausted  vo- 
luptuaries, like  Sardanapalus ;  or  thev  sa- 
vour, like  Alp  and  the  Giaour,  of  Karl  Moor 
and  Kotzebue.  Yet  the  pencil  wliich 
sketched  Marino  Faliero  and  Wemer,  Israel 
Bertuccio  and  Ulric,  Angiolina  and  Jose- 
phine, was  capable,  had  it  been  turned  se- 
riously to  dramatic  composition,  of  verj* 
distin(!t  and  powerful  stage  portraiture. 
And  indeed,  if  they  are  compared  with  con- 
temporary productions,  Byron's  dramas  are 
not  alone  defective  in  this  respect.  AVhat 
dramatic  power  is  displayed  by  Coleridge, 
Wordsworth,  or  Southey,  each  of  whom  — 
dui  fnalignis  —  wrote  a  play  ?  As  for  Scott, 
his  dramatic  force  was  expended  u{)on  his 
verse  and  prose  romances. 

A^n,  it  is  objected  to  B}Ton,  by  no  less 
a  cntic  than  the  late  Lord  Macauiay^  that 
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even  in  descriptive  and  meditative  verse, 
in  which  he  excelled,  the  descriptions  and 
the  meditations  were  accessories  to  one 
dark  and  melancholy  figure  in  the  back- 
ground-p- that  of  the  poet  himself.  We 
think  that  this  observation  will  apply  to  Lu- 
cretius and  Virgil,  and  even  to  Cowper, 
with  as  much  propriety  as  to  Byron.  For 
what  is  it  that  gives  such  absorbmg  interest 
to  many  passages  in  the  profound  wail  of 
Lucretius,  but  the  felt  though  invisible  pres- 
ence of  its  author ;  one  while  tossed  and 
bewildered  upon  a  shoreless  ocean  of  matter, 
at  another  resting  upon  some  green  islet  of 
content,  heedless  of  the  storm  which  drove 
him  thither,  or  of  the  storm  that  will  soon 
sweep  him  from  it  ?  What  is  it  affects  us 
most  deeply  in  the  tender  and  meditative 
verse  of  the  Georges,  but  the  presence  of 
VirgiPs  spirit  beside  the  winding  Mincius 
or  amid  the  white  herds  of  Clitumnus  ?  It 
is  because  Cowper  is  **  in  the  background" 
that  we  derive  pleasure  from  such  humble 
elements  of  description  as  "slow-winding 
Ouse,"  the  peasant^s  nest,  Olney-bridge, 
the  maze  at  vVeston  Underwood,  a  garden 
and  a  greenhouse.  And  it  is  so  also  with 
the  pictures  of  Parnassus  and  Albania,  the 
white  marbles  of  Pentelicus,  and  with  that 
most  expressive  of  all  symbols  of  departed 
majesty,  the  Colisseum ;  the  unseen,  but  not 
uniclt,  presence  of  their  poet  clothes  them 
with  a  CTandeur  and  a  beauty  investing  their 
own  with  fresh  radiance.  B>TOif's  latest 
defender  has  dwelt  with  befitting  earnest- 
ness on  his  presence  among  the  scenes  he 
describes,  with  a  clearer  perception  of  its 
influence  than  the  critic  of  thirty  years  ago. 
Byron^s  religion,  again,  was  at  the  time  a 
subject  of  much,  though  not  very  profitable, 
curiosity.  It  was  said,  we  believe,  by  Fon- 
tenelle,  that  **  all  wise  men  are  of  one  reli- 
gion, but  what  that  religion  is  no  wise  man 
will  tell  another."  The  authoress  of  *'  By- 
ron, judged  by  contemporary  testimony," 
is  naturally  eager,  being  doubtleis  a  good 
Catholic  herself,  to  show  that,  if  far  iVom 
being  what  might  be  wished  in  respect  of 
either  his  faith  or  his  works,  he  was  yet  im- 
bued with  strong  religious  susceptibility, 
and  uniformly  treated  with  respect  all  who, 
like  Mr.  Kennedy  or  Mrs.  Shq)herd,  strove 
to  put  him  in  the  right  path.  Such  curiosity 
displays  the  stron^r  interest  which  Byron, 
and  all  concerning  nim,  excited  in  his  con- 
temporaries ;  nor  is  such  interest  altogether 
peculiar  to  him,  for  similar  inquiries  have 
been  made  about  Shakspeare^s  and  Bacon^s 
religion.  We  incline  to  think  that  in  all 
these  cases  the  question  ought  to  be  differ- 
ently worded;  and  a  very  slight  verbal 
change  in  the  form  of  it,  though  by  no 


means  a  slight  one  in  substance,  will  set 
such  curiosity  in  its  proper  light.  The  real 
drift  of  the  anxious  inquirers  is,  what  was 
the  creed,  or  perhaps  the  Church,  of  these 
illustrious  men  P  We  have  read  all  that  the 
authoress  has  to  say  on  this  subject,  but  we 
do  not  find  ourselves  much  the  wiser  for  her 
arguments  or  her  information. 

That  one  so  richly  endowed  as  Byron  was 
intellectually,  so  impulsive,  so  susceptible 
of  the  beautifiil  in  nature  and  in  art,  should 
have  been  wholly  devoid  of  religious  feel- 
ings is  highly  improbable.  lie  is  a  careless 
and  incompetent  reader  of  Shclley^s  writings 
who  takes  from  them  the  impression  that 
the  poet  was  irreligious,  as  well  as  un- 
christian ;  and  he  is  e<]^ually  in  the  wrong 
who,  afler  studying  Spmosa,  fails  to  see 
that  he  was  a  devout,  as  well  as  a  just,  man. 
Byron  has  been  judged  in  this  respect  in- 
considerately, if  not  harshly.  On  the  evi- 
dence of  some  grave  and  many  flippant 
passages  in  his  poetry — some  of  which  are 
assigned  to  the  speakers  in  his  dramas,  and, 
taken  out  of  their  context,  are  bad  or  mis- 
leading witnesses  against  him — he  has  been 
charg^  with  the  infidelity  of  a  Diderot  or 
Holbach.  A  sounder  and  fairer  inference 
is  that  Byron^s  indifference  was  confined  to 
creeds  and  formularies  of  religion,  and  that 
his  acquaintance  with  theology  was  as 
slender  as  is  that  of  many  a  country  squire 
who  goes  regularly  to  his  parish  chnrch. 
But  he  seems  never  to  have  relished  Shel- 
ley ^s  metaphysical  speculations,  and  to  have 
shared  in  none  of  nis  incredulity  aa  to  the 
worth  and  wisdom  of  either  the  Hebrew  or 
Christian  Scriptures.  In  this,  as  in  otber 
instances,  he  was  his  own  enemy ;  his  un- 
lucky propensity  to  banter  and  mystify 
those  he  came  in  contact  with  confirmed  tlie 
impression  engendered  by  his  irresular  and 
eccentric  life ;  and  he  paid  in  full  the  pen- 
alty of  affectation  by  being  reputed  ana  re> 
ported  to  be  worse  than  he  was. 

If  we  had  been  asked,  before  Lcrd  Bjfnm^ 
jugi  par  lea  Timoins  de  sa  Vie,  came  into 
our  hands,  what  we  regarded  as  his  ci^tal 
error  throughout  life,  we  should  have  re- 
plied, **  affecting  to  be  what  ho  was  not  ^ ; 
and  this  opinion  is  strengthened  by  the  Mar- 
quise de  Boissy^s  account  of  him;  We  find 
in  him  the  seed  of  many  virtues,  but  the 
harvest  of  many  vices.  At  school  he  was 
the  ffenerous  protector  of  the  weak ;  in  early 
manhood  and  throughout  his  life  he  was 
deeply  attached  to  his  friends ;  his  sympa- 
thies with  the  oppressed  of  the  earth  ended 
only  with  his  davs,  and  nothing  in  his  life 
was  so  creditable  or  hopeful  as  were  the 
closing  scenes  of  it  at  Missolonghi.  He  had 
sought  and  he  had  found  that  which,  earlier 
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posseflsed,  might  have  kept  him  from  many 
rallies,  and  rescued  him  from  many  vices. 
Even  those  who  differed  from  him  in  his 
policy  for    the  Greeks  acknowledged  his 
clear  vision,  his  firm  purpose,  his  devotion 
to  the  cause,  his  generosity  to  the  objects 
of  it.    But  all  these  gifts,  and  the  promise 
of  even  greater   gills  than   these,   were 
mured  by  his  perversity.    He  had  the  fatal 
weakness  of  preferring  singularity  to  sin- 
cerity.   In  his  search  of  sin^larity  he  was 
unfoirtanately  successful  both  at  home  and 
abroad ;  but  it  cooled  his  friends,  it  heated 
his  enemies,  it  stained  and  enfeebled  an  ori- 
ginally noble  nature,  and  it  made  shipwreck, 
nefore  youth   had  entirely  departed  from 
bim,  of  a  gallant  vessel.    lie  might  have 
been  added  to  the  list  of  **  mighty  poets  in 
their  misery  dead,"  by  the  great  poet  whom 
he  misanderstood,  and  who  also  misappre- 
hended him ;  and  should  some  future  Dante 
portiay  the    assemblage  of  poets  in  the 
shades,  the  group  in  which  tne  author  of 
ChUdi  EarM  will  be  the  central  li^ht  may 
veQ  be  formed   by  Lucretius,  l£irlowe, 
Chatterton,  and  Percy  Shelley. 

So  many  questions,  handled  or  suggested 
in  these  volumes,  still  remain  for  examina- 
tioi,  that  we  must  defer  our  comment  upon 
tbem  to  another  time.  At  present  we  con- 
tent ourselves  with  remarking  that,  although 
*e  can  understand  why  this  narrative  has 
been  eagerly  expected,  we  cannot  see  why 
it  has  bten  so  long  delayed.  The  work  of 
^composition  may  well  and  properly  be  tardy, 
bat  that  of  compilation  and  arrangement 
needs  not  be  so.  Of  composition^  in  the 
sense' of  a  just  ordonnance  of  parts  in  their 
feiation  to  one  another  or  to  a  whole,  there 
is  absolutely  none.  Even  the  arrangement 
of  the  chapters  is  very  arbitrary  and  lax ; 
"Mttiy  portions  of  the  first  volume  being 
^fially  suitable  to  the  second,  and  many 
sections  of  each  volume  being,  for  anything 
sppearinj^  to  the  contrary,  put  where  they 
stnd,  either  because  the  manuscript  was 
'^sadrfor  the  printer,  or  because  the  author- 
ess desired  that  her  book  should  follow  the 
eovaeof  free  conversation  rather  than  the 
'^  which  nsuaUy  regulate  biography  or 
CTcn  pinegyrical  <&scourses. 


From  the  London  Review. 

tt.  EBIEBSON  ON  QUOTATION   AND 
ORIGINALITY. 

^hi  current  number  of  the  North  Ameri- 
tan  Beciew  contains  a  remarkable  paper  by 
^'•^  Emerson,  touching  the  question  of 
oi^linality  in  literature.    It  has  the  special 


merit  of  being  mostly  intelligible ;  in  fact, 
it  seems  to  have  been  constructed  by  the 
author  to  prove  that  he  has  the  power  when 
he  likes  of  discharging  his  style  from  the 
rugged  affectations  and  irritating  freaks  in 
which  he  indulged  himself  in  his  essays  on 
representative  men.  The  view  that  ho 
takes  might  at  first  be  thought  an  encour- 
agement to  those  whom  Coleridge  com- 
pared to  sponges,  creatures  of  low  organi- 
zation with  a  power  of  absorption,  who  re- 
Eroduce  what  they  take  in,  discoloured; 
ut  in  reality  he  gives  a  definite  position  to 
the  mere  spoilers  of  the  dead  on  the  field 
of  letters.  His  great  object  is  to  show 
that  genius  is  more  human  than  people 
think.  He  does  not  say  so  in  terms,  for  it 
would  directly  contradict  statements  pre- 
viously made  by  him,  but  that  is  his  mean- 
ing, plainly  enough  implied.  There  is  al- 
most as  much  superstition  talked  of  genius 
as  there  is  of  relimon.  The  word  seems 
provocative  of  a  kmd  of  rhetorical  frenzy 
when  it  drops  from  the  pen.  Shakespeare 
did  some  mischief  when  he  gave  us  that  pic- 
turesque description  of  the  poct^s  eye  roll- 
ing about  and  taking  in  the  heavens ;  Shake- 
speare, who  probably  had  on  his  desk  at 
the  time  scraps  of  English  folk-lore  and 
notes  of  GrecK  names,  and  was  making  a 
play  out  of  them  and  his  head,  just  as  Mr. 
Boucicault  might  compose  an  original  sixty 
thousand-pounder  from  the  half-forgotten 
novel  of  a  defunct  Irishman.  To  be  sure, 
the  mental  processes  which  the  two  men 
whom  we  have  put  together  could  bring  to 
bear  on  the  stun  in  hand  differ  considera- 
bly ;  but  are  they  essentially  unlike,  or  is 
the  difference  only  in  degree  ?  That  is  just 
the  point  the  reader  of  Mr.  Emerson's  es- 
say will  find  discussed.  He  appears  to 
think  that  our  greatest  men  of  letters  have 
been  the  boldest  adapters,  and  goes  further 
in  stating  in  substance  that  they  could  not 
possibly  do  anything  but  work  up  old  forms. 
He  makes  use  of  a  felicitous  plirase  which 
critics  will  find  serviceable.  There  is,  he 
says,  an  **  assimilating  power."  W®  niigJ*^ 
add,  —  yes,  and  an  assimilating  trick ;  and 
one  makes  your  Shakespeare,  and  the  other 
makes  your  clever  fellow.  But  in  this  con- 
nection whpr  does  Mr.  Emerson  state  — 
**  we  value  in  Coleridge  his  excellent  knowl- 
edge and  quotations  perhaps  as  iimcli,  jjos- 
sibly  more,  than  his  original  suggestions  ?  " 
Who  that  has  read  the  **  Friend  "  will  agree 
with  this  ?  Coleridge,-  of  all  English  writ- 
ers, was  the  grt»atest  seeker  for  new  things. 
When  he  took  an  idea  into  his  mind,  it 
went,  so  to  speak,  through  a  chemical  change 
at  once,  and  the  precipitate  was  another 
substance.    Burtoa  is  the  most  enjoyable 
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quoter  in  our  language.  Coleridge  was 
even  aflfectedly  and  of&n  wearisomely  in- 
dependent ;  we  do  not  believe  he  ever  kept 
another  man's  thought  by  him  in  its  fiwt 
shape. 

Ui  making  out  his  case  Mr.  Emerson  does 
not  embarrass  himself  much  by  studying 
the  genealogical  tree  of  a  notion,  although 
he  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  bringing 
Plato  and  Baron  Munchausen  together. 
This  sort  of  exercise  belongs  to  we  or- 
der of  inquiry  which  institutes  a  search 
after  things  not  generally  known.  But 
there  is  one  amazing  inconsistency  in  the 
article.  Afler  we  have  read  of  the  * '  assimi- 
lating power,"  and  begin  to  understand  that 
genius  is  fed,  and  requires  to  be  fed  —  that 
It  cannot  intellectually  survive  on  air,  and 
that  it  must  necessanly  be  indebted,  as 
ever3rthing  on  this  earth  is  indebted,  to  its 
surrounding,  we  come  across  such  a  sen- 
tence as  this  —  a  Bulwerian  sentence  orna- 
mented with  capital  letters,  **  The  divine 
resides  in  the  new.  The  divine  never  quotes, 
but  is,  and  creates.  The  profound  appre- 
hension of  the  Present  is  Genius,  wnich 
makes  the  Past  forgotten."  We  don^t  know 
what  the  "divine"  is  here,  and  as  for  the 
conundrum  hidden  between  the  two  large 
Ps  of  Past  and  Present,  it  must  be  given 
up;  but,  if  there  is  a  gleam  of  sense  in  the 
passage,  it  discloses  an  idea  which  is  alto- 
gether   inconsistent    with    what    follows. 


'*  Genius  is,  in  the  first  instance,  seosi 
the  capacity  of  receiving  just  imprc 
from  the  external  world,  and  the  pa 
co-ordinaUng  these  after  the  laws  ofiJio 
This  is  a  clear  and  a  fine  definition,  bt 
it  not  extinguish  that  word  '*  create  " 
Emerson  knows  well  that  we  have  n 
to  do  with  creating,  that  the  phrase  is 
ly  and  absurdly  used;  he  knows  it  s 
that  he  writes  this  essay  in  point  of  1 
prove  that  ''assimilation^^  is  all  w 
justly  speak  of,  and  yet  he  must  j 
whole  tone  of  a  harmonious  and  sym 
cal  essay  in  order  to  introduce  a  cnai 
istic  flourish  of  grand  nonsense.  Yi 
however,  glad  to  see  such  a  papei 
lished. 

Mr.  Emerson  does  good  in  caff 
stone  at  a  superstition.  Spontaneou 
eration  of  ideas  is  just  as  impossible  i 
as  endeavouring  to  form  live  creatai 
sending  electnc  shocks  through 
Genius  is  neither  more  nor  less  tluu 
Mr.  Emerson  has  well  expressed  in  tl 
tence  we  have  quoted  above.  It  is 
he  did  not  stop  there,  for  we  are  s< 
find  him  again  m  the  clouds  at  the  &[i 
rather,  knocking  about  the  ceilin|r 
own  brown  study,  like  Mr.  Home 
drawing-r6om  on  a  certain  occasioi 
historical;  yet  the  first  portion  o 
Emerson^s  paper  shows  that  his  tendc 
defy  the  laws  of  gravitation  is  not  ch 


The  sum  expended  in  nnblishing  the  &o-Bimile 
of  ''Domesday  Book  **  has  been  £8,656,  and 
the  receipts  from  the  sale  of  copies  have  been 
£1,988.  There  being,  however,  4,947  copies  in 
store,  which,  when  sold,  will  produce  £1,900, 
and  for  which  there  is  a  steady  demand,  it  is 
expected  that  the  publication  of  this  work  will 
more  than  cover  the  cost  of  its  production. 


The  sale  of  M.  Brunet's  library,  at  the  Hotel 
I>ru6t,  has  produced  the  sum  of  805,826  francs. 
A  copy  of  "  Oareantna  "  in  two  volumes,  edi- 
tion 1585,  was  sold  for  8,750  francs;  and  "  Le 
Premier  Livre  du  Disoours  de  I'Estat  de  Paix  et 
de  Guerre,"  a  translation  of  Machiavelli,  edition 
of  1544,  and  which  copy  had  belonged  to  Fran- 
cis the  First,  was  run  up  to  5,000  firamcs. 


Mr.  Thomas  Wright  is  compiling  another 
collection  of  Ando  Saxon  and  early  English 
vocabularies  for  Mr.  Joseph  Mayer,  of  Liver- 
pool 

In  consequence  of  a  correspondence  between 


the  Lord  Chamberlain  and  Miss  Burdett 
artists  will  no  longer  have  the  privilege  o 
that  lady's  house  for  the  purpose  of  givii 
certs. 


It  appears  that  the  splendid  old  organ 
Barthoiomew-the-Great,  West  Smithfie 
been  lost.  During  the  recent  extensive  i 
tions  of  that  edifice  this  wdl-known  Inst 
was  consigned  to  the  care  of  an  organ-1 
who  for  preservation  *' warehoused "  i 
marvellous  to  rdate,  it  cannot  be  found, 
parish  authorities  have  contented  the 
with  £40  as  compensation,  and  have  pi 
small  instrument  m  its  place. 


It  is  said  that  the  original  scores  of  i 
not  all,  of  Handel*s  Oratorios  are  or  wei 
Queen's  Library  at  Buckingham  Palace. 


Those  who  are  admitted  to  intimate  ] 
intercourse  with  the  Pope  say  that  he  is  i 
a  good  singer  for  a  man  of  his  yean,  bn 
oellent  violoncello  player. 
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CHAPTER  XLVUI. 
"A  TELEGRAM.'' 

••  Tbi0  18  a  very  eventful  day  for  me, 
Geoige/'  said  Augustus,  as  they  strolled 
through  the  garden  after  breakfast.  "  The 
trial  was  fixed  for  the  13th,  and  to>day  is 
the  14lli ;  I  suppose  the  verdict  will  be  given 
to-dsT." 

**  Bat  yon  have  really  no  doubt  of  the 
result  P I  mean,  no  more  than  anxiety  on  so 
nomentons  a  matter  must  suggest  ?  " 

**Furdon  me.     I  have    grave    doubts. 
lliere  was  such  a  marriage,  as  is  alleged, 
formed  by  my  grandfather;  a  marriage  in 
eyezy  respect  legal.    They  may  not  have 
tlie  BiBie  means  of  proving  that  which  we 
ha^e;  but  we  know  it.    There  was  a  son 
born  to  that  marria^.    We  have  the  letter 
of  <dd  Lami,   askmg  my  grandfather  to 
come  over  to  Bruges  for  the  christening, 
and- we  have  the  receipt  of  Hodges  and 
Smart,  the  jewellers,  for  a  silver  gut  ewer 
and  cup  which  were  engraved  with  the 
Bnunki^  crest  and  cypher,  and  despatched 
toBelgium.as  a  present;  for  my  grandfather 
did  not  go  himself,  pretexting  something  or 
odwr,  iniich  evidently  gave  offence;    for 
LamPk  next  letter  declares  that  the  present 
haibeen  returned,  and  expresses  a  haughty 
indignation  at  my  ^andfather's  conduct. 
I  can  vouch  for  all  this.    It  was  a  sad  morn- 
ing when  I  first  saw  those  papers ;  but  I  did 
•ee  them,  George,  and    they  exist    still. 
f       Hut  son  of  my  grandfather's  they  declare 
to  have  married,  and  his  son  is  this  Pracon- 
tiL   There  is  the  whole  etory^  and  if  the 
litter  part  of  the  narrative  be  only  as  truth- 
M  u  I  believe  the  first  to  be,  he,  and  not 
I,  is  the  rightful  owner  of  Castcllo." 

L'Estran^  made  no  reply ;  he  was  slowly 
|ttng  over  m  his  mind  the  chain  of  connec- 
tion, and  examining,  link  by  link,  how  it 
Mi  together. 

"But  why,"  asked  he  at  length,  "was 
BQtthii  daim  preferred  before  ?  Why  did 
**hole  generation  suffer  it  to  lie  dormant  ?  " 
**That  is  easily  —  too  easily  explained. 
I^  was  compromised  in  almost  every 
coontry  in  Europe ;  and  his  son  succeeded 
^  m  his  love  of  plot  and  conspiracy, 
letters  occasionally  reached  my  father  from 
^  latter ;  some  of  them  demanding  money 
B  a  tone  of  actual  menace.  A  confidential 
^JcA,  who  knew  all  my  father's  secrets,  and 
*W  he  trusted  most  implicitly,  became 
^  day  a  defaulter  and  absconded,  carry- 
ing witn  him  a  quantity  of  private  papers, 
■*as  of  which  were  letters  written  by  my 
^^9  and  containing  remittances  whicn 
Alontagn  Lami — or  Louis  Langrange,  or 
whatever  other  name  he  bore  —  of  course, 


never  received,  and  indignantly  declared  he 
believed  had  never  been  despatched.  This 
clerk,  whose  name  was  Hesketh,  made  La- 
mi's  acquaintance  in  South  America,  and 
evidently  encouraged  him  to  prefer  his  claim 
with  greater  assurance,  and  led  him  to  sup- 
pose that  any  terms  he  preferred  must  cer- 
tainly be  complied  with !  But  I  cannot  go 
on,  George ;  the  thought  of  my  poor  father 
struggling  through  life  in  this  dark  conflict 
rises  up  DKcfore  me,  and  now  I  estimate  the 
terrible  alternation  of  hope  and  fear  in 
which  he  must  have  lived,  and  how  despair- 
ingly he  must  have  thought  of  a  future, 
when  this  deep  game  should  be  lefl  to  such 
weak  hands  as  mine.  I  thought  they  were 
cruel  words  once  in  which  he  spoke  of  my 
unfitness  to  meet  a  great  emergency, — but 
now  I  read  them  very  diffurenthr." 

**  Then  do  you  really  think  he  regarded 
this  claim  as  rightful  and  just?" 

*'  I  cannot  tell  that ;  at  moments  I  have 
leaijied  to  this  impression ;  but  many  things 
dispose  me  to  believe  that  he  saw  or  sus- 
pected some  flaw  that  invalidated  the  claim,^ 
but  still  induced  him  to  silence  the  preten- 
sion by  hush  money." 

*•  And  you  yourself " 

** Don't  ask  me,  my  dear  friend;  —  do 
not  ask  me  the  question  I  see  is  on  your 
lips.  I  have  no  courage  to  confess,  even 
to  you,  through  how  many  moods  I  pass 
every  day  and  live.  At  moments  I  hope 
and  firmly  believe  I  rise  above  every  low 
and  interested  sentiment,  and  determine  I 
will  do  as  I  would  be  done  by ;  —  I  will  go 
through  this  trial  as  though  it  were  a  matter 
apart  from  me,  and  in  wliich  truth  and  jus- 
tice were  my  only  objects.  There  are  hours 
in  which  I  feel  equal  to  any  sacrifice,  and 
could  say  to  this  man :  —  *  There !  take  it ; 
take  all  we  have  in  the  world.  We  have 
no  right  to  be  here ;  we  are  beggars  and  out- 
casts.' And  then  —  I  can't  tell  how  or  why 
—  it  seems  actually  as  if  there  were  a  real 
Tempter  in  one's  nature,  lying  in  wait  for 
the  moment  of  doubt  and  hesitation ;  but 
suddenly,  quick  as  a  flash  of  U^htning,  a 
thought  would  dart  across  my  imnd,  and  I 
would  begin  to  canvass  this  and  question 
that;  not  fairly,  not  honestly,  mark  you, 
but  casuistically  and  cunningly ;  and  worse, 
far  worse  than  all  this,  —  actually  hoj)ing 
that,  no  matter  on  which  side  lay  the  right, 
that  we  should  come  out  victorious." 

"  But  have  you  not  prejudiced  your  case 
by  precipitancy?  Thcv  tell  me  that  you 
have  given  the  others  immense  advantage 
by  your  openly  declared  doubts  as  to  your 
titki." 

**  That  is  possible.  I  will  not  deny  that 
I  may  have  acted  imprudently.    The  com- 
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promise  to  which  I  at  first  agreed  struck  me, 
on  reflection,  as  so  ignoble  and  dishonoura- 
ble, that  I  rushed  just  as  rashly  into  the  op- 
posite extreme.  I  felt,  in  fact,  George,  as 
though  I  owed  this  man  a  reparation  for  hav- 
ing ever  thought  of  stifling  his  claim ;  and  I 
carried  this  sentiment  so  far  that  Sedley  asked 
me  one  day,  in  a  scornful  tone,  what  ill  my 
family  had  done  me  I  was  so  bent  on  ruining 
them  ?  Oh,  my  dear  friend,  if  it  be  a  great 
relief  to  me  to  open  my  heart  to  you,  it  is 
with  shame  I  confess  that  I  cannot  tell  you 
truthfully  how  weak  and  unable  I  often  feel 
to  keep  straight  in  the  path  I  have  assigned 
myself.  How,  when  some  doubt  of  this 
man^s  nght  shoots  across  me,  I  hail  the  hes- 
itation Hke  a  blessing  from  heaven.  What 
I  would  do ;  what  I  would  endure  that  he 
could  not  show  his  claim  to  be  true,  I  dare 
not  own.  I  have  tried  to  reverse  our  posi- 
tions in  my  own  mind,  and  imagine  I  was  he ; 
but  I  cannot  pursue  the  thought,  for  when- 
ever the  dread  final  rises  before  me,  and  I 
picture  to  myself  our  ruin  and  destitution,  I 
can  but  think  of  him  as  a  deadly  implacable 
enemy.  This  sacrifice,  then,  that  I  pur- 
posed to  make  with  a  pure  spirit  and  a  high 
nonour,  is  too  much  for  me.  I  have  not 
courage  for  that  I  am  doing ;.  but  Til  do  it 
stiU." 

L^Estrange  did  his  utmost  to  rally  him 
out  of  his  depression,  assuring  him  that,  as 
the  world  went,  few  men  would  have  at- 
tempted to  do  what  he  had  determined  on, 
and  frankly  owning,  that  in  talking  over  the 
matter  with  Julia  they  were  both  disposed 
to  regard  his  conduct  as  verging  on 
Quixotism. 

**  And  that  is  exactly  the  best  thing  peo- 
ple will  say  of  it.  I  am  lucky  if  they  will 
even  speak  so  favourably." 

••  What's  this— a  telegram  P  "  cried  L'Es- 
trange,  as  the  servant  handed  him  one  of 
those  square-shaped  missives,  so  charged 
with  destiny  that  one  really  does  not  know 
whether  to  bless  or  curse  the  invention, 
which,  annihilating  space,  brings  us  so 
quickly  face  to  face  with  fortune. 

"Read  it,  George;  I  cannot,^^  muttered 
Bramleigh,  as  he  stood  against  a  tree  for 
support. 

"Ten  o^clock.  Court-house,  Navan. 
Jur^  just  come  out — cannot  a^ree  to  verdict 
—discharged.    New  trial.    I  write  post. 

"  Sedley." 

^  **  Thank  heaven,  there  is  at  least  a  res- 
pite," said  Bramleigh;  and  he  fell  on  the 
others  shoulder,  and  hid  his  face. 

*  *  Bear  up,  my  poor  fellow.  You  see  that, 
at  all  events,  nothing  has  happened  up  to 


this.      Here  are  the  girls  coming, 
them  not  see  you  in  su(£  emotion.^ 

**  Come  away,  then ;  come  away.     I 
meet  them  now;  or  do  you  go  and 
Nelly  what  this  news  is — she  has  deen 
messenger,  I'm  sure." 

L*  Estrange  met  Nelly  and  Julia  in  th 
walk,  while  Augustus  hastened  away  in  an 
other  direction.     **  There  has  been  no  ve 
diet.     Sedley  sends  his  message  from  th 
court-house  this  morning,  and  says  the  i 
cannot  a^ree,  and  there  will  be  another  tnal.^ 

**Is  tnat  bad  or  good    news?" 
Nelly,  eagerly. 

**rd  say  good,"  replied  he;  "at  least, 
when  I  compare  it  with  your  brother's  des 
ponding  tone  this  morning.    I  never  sa 
nipi  so  low." 

"Oh,  he  is  almost  always  so  of  late. 
The  coming  here  and  the  pleasure  of  meet- 
ing you  rsdlied  him  for  a  moment,  bat  I 
foresaw  his  depression  would  return.  I 
declare  it  is  tne  uncertainty,  the  never- 
ceasing  terror  of  what  next,  is  breaking  him 
down ;  and  if  the  blow  fell  at  once,  you 
would  see  him  behave  courageously  and 
nobly." 

"  He  ought  to  get  away  from  this  as  soon 
as  possible,"  said  L'  Estrange.  He  met 
several  acquaintances  yestercUiy  in  Rome, 
and  they  teased  him  to  come  to  them,  and 
worried  him  to  tell  where  he  was  stopping. 
In  his  present  humour  he  could  not  go  inta 
society,  but  he  is  ashamed  to  his  own  heart* 
to  admit  it." 

"Then  why  don't  we  go  at  once?"" 
cried  Julia. 

"There's  nothing  to  detain  as  here,"' 
said  L'Estrange,  sorrowfully. 

"  Unless  you  mean  to  wait  for  my  mar- 
riage," said  Julia,  laughing,  "though,  possi- 
bly. Sir  Marcus  may  not  give  me  another 
chance." 

"Oh,  Julia!" 

"Oh,  Julia!  Well,  dearest,  I  do  say- 
shocking  things,  there's  no  doubt  o^it ;  but 
when  I've  said  them,  I  feel  the  subject  oflT 
my  conscience,  and  revert  to  it  no  more." 

"  At  all  events,"  said  L'Estrange,  after  & 
moment  of  thought,  "let  us  bemiv^  when 
we  meet  him  as  though  this  news  was  not 
bad.  I  know  he  will  try  to  read  in  oar  faces 
what  we  think  of  it,  and  on  every  aoeoont 
it  is  better  not  to  let  him  sink  into  depi^es- 


't 
U 
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sion. 


n 


The  day  passed  over  in  that  discomibri 
which  a  false  position  so  inevitably  imposes. 
The  apparent  calm  was  a  torture,  and  the 
efforts  at  gaiety  were  but  moments  of  actual 
pain.  Tlie  sense  of  something  impending 
was  so  poignant  that  at  every  stir — the 
opening  of  a  door  or  the  sound  of  a  bell" 
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^-liere  eamc  over  each  a  look  of  anxiety  the 
most  intense  and  eager.  All  their  attempts 
at  conversation  were  attended  widi  a  *fcar 
left  some  unhaj)py  expression,  some  ill- 
timed  allosion  mignt  suggest  the  ver}-  thought 
they  were  strufi^gling  to  suppress ;  and  it 
"was  irith  a  feeling  of  relief  they  parted  and 
flflid  eood-night,  where,  at  other  tmies,  there 
liad  Seen  only  regret  at  separating. 

Day  after  day  passed  in  the  same  forced 
mnd  ulse  tranquillity,  the  preparations  for 
the  approaching  journey  being  the  only  re- 
lirf  to   the  intense  anxiety  that    weighed 
like   a  load    on  each.    At  length,  on  the 
£fUi  morning,  there  came  a  letter  to  Augus- 
tus in  the  well-known  hand  of  Sedley,  and 
lie  hastened  to  his  room  to  read  it.     Some 
sharp  passages   there  had  been   between 
them  orlate  on  the  subject  of  the  comprom- 
ise, and  Bramleigh,  in  a  moment  of  forget- 
iblaess  and  anger,  even  went  so  far  &8  to 
threaten  that  he  would  have  recourse  to  the 
]kw  to  determine  whether  his  agent  had  or 
had  not  OTerstepped  the  bounds  of  his  au- 
thority, and  eugapcd  in  arrangements  at  to- 
tal variance  toul  nis  wishes  and  instructions. 
A  calm  but  somewhat  indignant  reply  from 
Sedley,  however,  recalled  Bramleigh  to  re- 
coDsiaer  his  words,  and  even  ask  pardon  for 
thpm,  and  since  that  day  their  intercourse 
had  been  even  more  cordial  and  frank  than 
ever.     The  present   letter  was  very  long, 
and  quite  plainly  written,  with  a  strong 
sense  of  the  nature  of  him  it  was  addressed 
to.    For  Sedley  well  knew  the  temper  of 
the  man — his  moods  of  hi^h  resolve  and 
bis  moments  of  discouragement  —  his  de- 
Biie  to  be  equal  to  a  great  efibrt,  and  his 
teirible    consciousness    that    his    courage 
ooddnot  be  relied  on.    The  letter  began 
this:  — 

**Mt  DEAR  SIR, — 

'*If  I  cannot,  as  I  hoped,  announce  a  vic- 
tory, I  am  able  at  least  to  say  that  we  have 
■ot  been  defeated.  ITie  case  was  fairly 
and  dispassionately  stated,  and  probably  an 
hsQeorlike  importance  was  never  discussed 
^ith  less  of  acrimony,  or  less  of  that  cap- 
tions and  overreaching  spirit  which  is  too 
ooounon  in  legal  contests,  lliis  was  so  re- 
■Uffkable  as  to  induce  the  Judge  to  comment 
Qa  it  in  his  charge,  and  declare  that  in  all 
bit  experience  on  the  bench  he  liad  never 
Wore  witnessed  anj-thing  so  gratifying  or 
■0  creditable  alike  to  plaintiff  and  defendant. 

"LawBon  led  for  the  otluT  side,  and,  I 
*ill  own,  made  one  of  the  best  openings  1 1 
^er  listened  to,  disclaiming  at  unre  any  j 
*iih  to  appeal  to  sympathies  or  excite  feef-  ' 
n>j5s  of  pity  for  misfortunes  carriwl  on  | 
tbtMig^  tnree  generations  of  blameless  suf- ; 


ferers ;  he  simply  directed  the  jun-  to  follow 
him  in  the  details  of  a  brief  and  not  veiy 
complicated  story,  ever\'  Kt«'p  of  which  he 
would  confirm  and  estafjlish  uy  evidence. 

*'The  studious  simplicity  of  his  narrative 
was  immense  art,  and  though  he  carefully 
avoided  even  a  won!  that  could  be  called 
high-flown,  he  made  the  story  of  Montagu 
Bramleigh^s  courtship  of  the  beautiful  Ital- 
ian girl  one  of  the  most  touching  episodes 
I  ever  listened  to. 

**  The  marriage  was,  of  course,  the 
foundation  of  the  whole  claim,  and  he  ar- 
rayed all  his  proofs  of  it  with  gnmt  skill. 
The  recognition  in  your  grandfather's  let- 
ters, and  the  tone  oi  affection  in  which  they 
were  written,  his  continual  reference  to  her 
in  his  life,  lef\  little  if  any  doubt  on  the 
minds  of  the  jury,  even  though  there  was 
nothing  formal  or  official  to  show  that  the 
ceremony  of  marriage  had  passed ;  he  re- 
minded the  jury  that  the  defence  wyuld  rely 
l^reatly  on  this  fact,  but  the  fact  of  a  miss- 
ing registry-book  was  neither  Tjo  newnors^o 
rare  in  this  country  as  to  create  any  aston- 
ishment, and  when  he  offered  proof  that  the 
church  and  the  vestrj'-room  had  been  sacked 
by  the  rebels  in  '98,  the  evidence  seemed 
almost  superfluous.  The  birth  and  bapti.^ni 
of  the  child  he  established  thoroughly  :  v.vA 
here  he  stood  on  strong  grounds,  for  the  in- 
fant was  christened  at  Brus.^els  by  the 
Protestant  Chaplain  of  the  Legation  at  the 
Hague,  and  he  produced  a  copy  of  the  sn  t 
of  registr}',  stating  the  child  to  be  the  son 
of  Montagu  Bramleigh,  of  Cossender  Man- 
or, and  Grosvenor  Square,  London,  antl 
of  Enrichetta  his  wife.  Indeed,  as  Lawson 
declared,  if  these  unhappy  fon-igners  hatl 
ever  even  a  glimmering  suspicion  that  the 
just  rights  of  this  poor  chihl  were  to  be  as- 
sailed and  his  inheritance  denied  him,  they 
could  not  have  taken  more  can'ful  and  cau- 
tious steps  to  secuix*  his  successi(»n  than  the 
simple  but  excellent  precautions  they  had 
adopted. 

**  Tlie  indignation  of  Lami  at  what  he 
deemed  the  unfeeling  and  heartless  conduct 
of  Montagu  Bramleigh  —  his  coM  reception 
of  the  news  of  his  son's  birth,  and  the  care- 
less tone  in  which  he  excused  himself  fnmi 
going  over  to  the  christening — rose  to  such 
a  pitch  that  he  swore  the  boy  should  never 
bear  his  father's  name,  nor  ever  in  any  wav 
be  beholden  to  him,  and  '  this  rash  oath  it 
was  that  has  carried  miser}'  down  to  anoth(  r 
generation,  and  involved  in  misfortune 
others  not  more  blameless  nor  more  truly  to 
be  pitied  than  he  who  now  seeks  n'dre>s  at 
your  hands.'  This  was  the  last  sentence  he 
uttered  after  speaking  three  hours,  ami  ob- 
taining a  dight  pause  to  recruit  his  fetniigth. 
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"Issue    of   Monta^  Bramleigh  being 

f)roTed,  issue  of  that  issue  was  also  estab- 
ished,  and  your  father^s  letters  were  given 
in  evidence  to  shoW'  how  he  had  treated 
with  these  claimants  and  given  largely  in 
money  to  suppress  or  silence  their  demands. 
Thos.  Bolton,  of  the  house  of  Parker  and 
Bolton,  bankers,  Naples,  proved  the  re- 
ceipt of  various  sums  from  montagu  Bram- 
leigh in  favour  of  A.  B^  C,  for  so  the 
claimant  was  desioiated,  private  confiden- 
tial letters  to  Bolton  showing  that  these 
initials  were  used  to  indicate  one  who  went 
under  many  aliases,  and  needed  every  pre- 
caution to  escape  the  police.  Bolton 
E roved  the  journal  of  Giacomo  Lami,  which 
e  had  oflen  had  in  his  own  possession. 
In  fact  this  witness  damaged  us  more  than 
all  the  rest ;  his  station  and  position  in  life, 
and  the  mode  in  which  he  behaved  under 
examination,  having  great  effect  on  the  jury, 
and  affording  Lawson  a  favourable  opportu- 
nity of  sfiowmg  what  confidence  was  felt  in 
the  claimant's  pretensions  by  a  man  of 
wealth  and  character,  even  when  the  com- 
plications of  political  conspinuiy  had  served 
to  exhibit  him  as  a  dangerous  adventurer. 

**  Waller's  reply  was  able,  but  not  ec^ual 
to  his  best  efforts.  It  is  but  fair  to  him, 
however,  to  state  that  he  complained  of  our 
instructions,  and  declared  that  your  deter- 
mination not  to  urge  anything  on  a  point  of 
law,  nor  tender  opposition  on  grounds 
merely  technical,  led  nim  almost  powerless 
in  the  case.  He  devoted  his  attention  al- 
most entirely  to  disprove  the  first  marriage, 
that  of  Mr.  B.  with  Enrichetta  Lami ;  he 
declared  that  the  relative  rank  of  the  parties 
con8idered,*the  situation  in  which  they  were 
placed  towards  each  other,  and  all  the  prob- 
abilities of  the  case  duly  weighed,  there 
was  every  reason  to  believe  the  connection 
was  illicit.  This  view  was  greatly  strength- 
ened by  Mr.  B.'s  subsequent  conduct:  his 
refusal  to  go  over  to  the  christening,  and 
the  utter  indifference  he  displayed  to  the 
almost  menacing  tone  of  old  Lami's  letters ; 
and  when  he  indignantly  asked  the  jury  *  if 
a  man  were  likely  to  treat  in  this  manner 
his  wife  and  the  mother  of  his  first-bom, 
the  heir  to  bis  vast  fortune  and  estates?' 
there  was  a  subdued  murmur  in  the  court 
that  showed  how  strongly  this  point  had 
told. 

**  He  argued  that  when  a  case  broke 
down  at  its  very  outset,  it  would  be  a  mere 
trifling  with  the  time  of  the  court  to  go 
further  to  disprove  circumstances  based  on 
a  fallacy.  As  to  the  christening  and  the 
registration  of  baptism,  what  easier  than 
for  a  woman  to  declare  whatever  she  pleased 
as  to  the  paternity  of  her  child  ?    It  was 


true  he  was  written  son  of  Montagu  Bran 
leigh ;  but  when  we  once  agree  that  ther 
was  no  marriage,  this  decbration  has  n 
value.  He  barely  touched  on  the  correi 
pondence  and  the  transmission  of  mone 
abroad,  which  he  explained  as  the  natnn 
effort  of  a  man  of  high  station  and  chanu 
ter  to  suppress  the  notoriety  of  a  yoothfi 
indiscretion.  Political  animosity  had,,  i 
that  period,  taken  a  most  injurious  tan 
and  scandal  was  ransacked  to  afford  mean 
of  attack  on  the  reputations  of  puUi 
men. 

**  I  barely  give  you  the  outline  of  his  ai 
gument,  but  I  will  send  you  die  printed  ac 
count  of  the  trial  as  soon  as  the  shortfaan 
writer  shall  have  completed  it  for  presi 
Baron  Jocelyn's  charge  was,  I  must  sa} 
less  in  our  favour  than  I  had  expected ;  an 
when  he  told  the  jury  that  the  en)res8ion 
of  attachment  and  affection  in  Mr.  B.' 
letters,  and  the  reiterated  use  of  the  phras 
*  my  dear,  dear  wife  *  demanded  their  ter 
pus  consideration  as  to  whether  such  word 
would  have  fallen  from  a  man  hampered  b 
an  illicit  connection,  and  already  speciilal 
ing  how  to  be  free  of  it; — all  this,  pi 
with  great  force  and  clearness,  and  a  cei 
tain  appeal  to  their  sense  of  humanity,  di 
us  mucn  disservice.  The  length  of  time  ( 
dwelt  on  this  part  of  the  case  was  so  n 
markable  that  I  overheard  a  Q.  C.  say  he  ha 
not  known  till  then  that  his  lordship  wi 
retained  for  the  plaintiff. 

**  When  he  came  to  that  part  of  where  a 
lusion  was  made  to  the  fact  of  the  claimai 
being  a  foreigner,  he  made  an  eloquent  an 
effective  app>eal  to  the  character  of  Englie 
justice,  which  elicited  a  burst  of  applaos 
m  the  court  that  took  some  seconds  to  n 
press;  and  this,  I  am  told,  was  moi 
owin^  to  the  popular  sympathy  with  tk 
politics  of  old  Lami,  and  his  connectio 
with  the  rebellion  of  '98,  than  with  any  ei 
thusiasm  for  his  lordship's  oratory. 

**  The  jury  were  three  hours  m  deliben 
tion.  I  am  confidentially  informed  that  m 
had  but  five  with,  and  seven  against  m 
the  verdict,  as  you  know,  was  not  agree 
on.  We  shall  go  to  trial  in  sprine,  I  hop 
with  Wallace  to  lead  for  us,  for  lam  fiil) 
persuaded  the  Raw  lies  in  the  history  subm 
quent  to  the  marriage  of  Mr.  B.,  and  tb 
it  was  a  mistake  to  let  the  issue  turn  on  tl 
event  which  had  already  enlisted  the  syn 
pathies  of  the  jury  in  its  favour. 

**In  conclusion,  I  ought  to  sav,  that  ti 
plaintiff's  friends  regard  the  result  as  a  Ti 
tory,  and  the  National  press  is  strong  in  m 
serting  that,  if  the  Orange  element  hs 
been  eliminated  from  the  jury-box,  there 
little  doubt  that  Count  Bramleigh — as  the 
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;eall  lum  -»  would  at  that  hour  be  dispens- 
ing tlie  splendid  hospitalities  of  a  princely 
liouse  to  his  county  neighbours,  and  the 
still   more  gratifying    benefits  of  a  wide 
charity  to  the  poor  around  him.    Writing 
mpidw,  as  I  do,  I  make  no  pretension  to 
aaythiiig  like  an  accurate  histoiy  of  the 
case.    There  are  a  vast  variety  of  things  to 
wfaich  I  mean  to  direct  your  attention  when 
a  more  fiivourable  moment  will  permit.    I 
will  odH'  now  add,  that  your  presence  in 
fingland  is  urgently  required,  and  that  your 
>«tam  to  Castello,  to  resume  there  the  style 
of  liTing  that  alike  becomes  the  proprietor 
uid  the  place,  is,  in  the  opinion  of  all  your 
inends,  much  to  be  desired. 

**  Mr.  Waller  does  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  your  absence  decided  the  case  against 
Ton*  and  was  heard  to  declare  openly,  that 
*^  for  one  had  no  fancy  to  defend  a  cause 
for  &  man  who  Yoluntanly  gave  himself  up 
M  beaten.* 

**  May  I  entreat  then  you  will  make  it 
joiix*  coQTenience  to  return  here  ?  I  cannot 
^ui^^gerate  the  ill  effects  of  your  absence. 
Bar  to  what  extent  your  enemies  are  enabled 
to  Use  the  circumstances  to  your  discredit. 
Jurors  are  afler  all  but  men,  taken  from 
the  common  mass  of  those  who  read  and 
t^Ue*  over  the  public  scandals  of  the  hour, 
tnd  all  the  cautions  of  the  Bench  never  yet 
■Qcceeded  in  making  men  forget,  within  the 
<^urt-hoase,  what  they  had  for  weeks  before 
he^Q  discussing  outside  of  it. 

*  *  At  all  events,  do  not  dismiss  my  sug- 
Station  without  some  thought  over  it,  or, 
patter  still,  without  consulting  some  friends 
u^  'Whose  sense  and  intelligence  vou  have 
confidence.  I  am,  with  many  apologies  for 
tl»e  liberty  I  have  thus  taken, 
**  Most  faithfully,  your  servant, 

"T.  Sedley." 

"When  Bramleigh  had  read  this  letter 
carefully  over,  he  proceeded  to  Nelly's 
TOom,  to  let  her  hear  its  contents. 

••It's  not  very  cheery  news,"  said  he, 

••  but  it  might  be  worse.     Shall  I  read  it 

^  you,  or  will  you  read  it  vourself  ?  " 

^       **  Read  it,  Gustv ;  I  would  rather  hear  it 

*   from  you,''  said  she,  as  she  sat  down,  with 

her  face  to  the  window,  and  partially  avert- 

^  from  him  as  he  sat. 

Not  a  word  dropped  from  her  while  he 
"Bid,  and  though  once  or  twice  he  paused 
■•  if  to  invite  a  remark  or  a  question,  she 
^^et  spoke,  nor  by  a  look  or  a  gesture  de- 
Wrted  how  the  tidings  affected  her. 

"Well,"  asked  he  at  last,  **  what  do  you 
ttytoitall?" 

"It's  worse,  —  I  mean  worse  for  us, — 
tlian  1  had  ever  expected !    Surely,  Gusty, 


you  had  no  conception  that  their  case  had 
such  apparent  strength  and  solidity  ?  " 

**I  naye  thought  so  for  many  a  day," 
said  he  gloomily. 

**  Thought  that  they,  and  not  we " 

she  could  not  go  on. 

•*  Just  so,  dearest,"  said  he,  drawing  his 
chair  to  her  side,  and  laying  his  hand  affec- 
tionately on  her  shoulder. 

**  And  do  you  believe  poor  papa  thought 
so  P  "  she  said,  and  her  eyes  now  swam  in 
tears. 

A  scarcely  perceptible  nod  was  all  his 
answer. 

**0h.  Gusty,  this  is  more  misery  than  I 
was  prepared  for!"  cried  she,  throwing 
herself  on  his  shoulder.  **  To  think  that  aU 
the  time  we  were  —  what  so  many  called  — 
outraging  the  world  with  display ;  exhibit- 
ing our  wealth  in  every  ostentatious  way ;  to 
thmk  that  it  was  not  ours,  that  we  were 
mere  pretenders,  with  a  mock  rank,  a  mock 
station." 

**  My  father  did  not  go  thus  far,  Nelly, ** 
said  he  gravely.  *'  That  he  did  not  despise 
these  pretentions  I  firmly  believe,  but  that 
they  ever  gave  him  serious  reason  to  sup- 
pose his  right  could  be  successfully  disput- 
ed, this  I  do  not  believe.  His  fear  was, 
that  when  the  claim  came  to  be  resisted  by 
one  like  myself,  the  battle  would  be  ill 
fought.  It  was  in  this  spirit  that  he  said, 
*  Would  that  Marion  had  been  a  boy ! ' " 

**  And  what  will  you  do,  Gusty  ?  " 

**  m  tell  you  what  I  will  not  do,  Nelly," 
said  he  firmly:  **I  will  not,  as  this  letter 
counsels  me,  go  back  to  live  where  it  is 
possible  I  have  no  right  to  live,  nor  spend 
money  to  which  the  law  may  to-morrow  de- 
clare I  have  no  claim.  I  will  abide  bv  what 
that  law  shall  declare,  without  one  efibrt  to 
bias  it  in  my  favour.  I  have  a  hi<rher  pride 
in  submitting  myself  to  this  trial  than  ever  I 
had  in  beinjj  the  owner  of  Castello.  It  may 
be  that  I  shall  not  prove  equal  to  what  I 

Sropose  to  myself.  I  have  no  over  coufi- 
ence  in  my  own  stronfj^h,  but  I  like  to 
think,  that  if  I  come  well  through  the  ordeal, 
I  shall  have  done  what  will  dignify  a  life, 
humble  even  as  mine,  and  give  me  a  self- 
respect,  without  which  existence  is  value- 
less to  me.  Will  you  stand  by  me,  Nelly, 
in  this  struggle  —  I  shall  need  you  much?  " 
**To  the  last,"  said  she,  givin;^  him  both 
her  hands,  which  he  grasped  within  his,  and 
pressed  affectionately. 

**  Write,  then,  one  line  from  me  to  Sedley, 
to  say  that  I  entrust  the  case  entirely  to  his 
guidance :  that  I  will  not  mix  mvseR  with  it 
in  any  way,  nor  will  I  return  to  England  till 
it  be  decided ;  and  say,  if  you  can,  that  you 
agree  with  me  in  this  determination.    And 
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then,  if  the  L^Estrauges  are  ready,  let  us 
start  at  once/^ 

''They  only  wait  for  us;  Julia  said  so 
this  moming.^^ 

**  Then  we  shall  set  out  to-morrow." 

CHAPTER    XIJX. 
A    LONG    TBTB-A-TETB. 

•'Scant  courtesy,  I  must  say,"  exclaimed 
Lady  Augusta,  as,  aider  rapidly  running  her 
eyes  over  a  note,  she  flung  it*  across  the 
table  towards  Pracontal. 

They  were  seated  t^te-^-t^te  in  that  small 
drawing-room  which  looked  out  iq)on  the 

f&rden  and  the  grounds  of  the  Borghese 
alace. 

"  Am  I  to  read  it  P  "  asked  he. 

"Yes,  if  you  like.  It  is  from  Augustus 
Bramleigh,  a  person  you  feel  some  interest 
in." 

Pracontal  took  up  the  note,  and  seemed 
to  go  very  carefully  over  its  contents. 

"So  then,"  said  he,  as  he  finished,  "he 
thinks  it  better  not  to  meet  —  not  to  know 
me." 

"  Which  is  no  reason  on  earth  for  bein^ 
wanting  in  a  proper  attention  to  m^,"  said 
she,  angrily.  "  To  leave  Rome  without 
calling  here,  without  consulting  my  wishes, 
and  learning  my  intentions  for  the  future,  is 
A  gross  for^etfulness  of  proper  respect." 

"  I  take  It,  the  news  of  the  trial  was  too 
much  for  him.  Longworth  said  it  would, 
and  that  the  comments  of  the  press  would 
be  insupportable  besides." 

"  But  what  have  /  to  do  with  that,  sir  P 
Mr.  Bramlcigh^s  first  duty  was  to  come  here. 
/  should  have  been  thought  of.  /  was  the 
first  person  this  family  should  have  remem- 
bered in  their  hour  of  difficulty." 

"  There  was  no  intentional  want  of  res- 
pect in  it,  1^11  be  bound,"  cried  Pracontal. 
"  It  was  just  a  bashful  man^s  dread  of  an 
awkward  moment  —  that  English  terror  of 
what  you  call  a  *scene' — that  sent  him  off." 

"It  is  generous  of  you,  sir,  to  become 
his  apologist.  I  only  wonder"  —  here  she 
stopped,  and  seemed  confused. 

"Go  on,  my  lady.  Pray  finish  what 
you  began." 

"  No,  sir.     It  is  as  well  unsaid." 

"But  it  was  understood,  my  lady,  just 
as  well  as  if  it  had  been  uttered,  x  our 
ladyship  wondered  who  was  to  apologise 
forme." 

She  grew  crimson  as  he  spoke;  but  a 
faint  smile  seemed  to  say  how  thoroughly 
she  relished  that  southern  keenness  that 
could  divine  a  half-uttered  thought. 

"  Ilow  (juick  you  are,"  said  she,  without 
M  trace  of  irritation. 
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"  Say,  rather,  how  quick  he  ought  to 
who  attempts  to  parry  you  at  fence,    A 
after  all,"  said  he,  in  a  lighter  tone,  "  is  ^^^^. 
not  as  well  that'he  has  spared  us  all  an  eis:^^! 
barrassment  ?    I  could  not  surely  have  bc^^^^a 
able  to  condole  with  him,  and  how  ponJ- 
he  have  congratulated  we?  "  ^^^ 

"  Pardon  me,  Count,  but  the  matter,  s^ 
far  as  I  learn,  is  precisely  as  it  was  before 
There  is  neither  subject  for  condolence  no 
gratulation." 

"So  far  as  the  verdict  of  the  jury  went, 
my  lady,  you  are  quite  ri^ht ;  but  what  do 
you  say  to  that  larger,  wider  verdict  pro- 
nounced by  the  press,  and  repeated  m  a 
thousand  forms  oy  the  pubLcP  May  I 
read  you  one  passage,  only  one,  froin  my 
lawyer  Mr.  Eelson^s  letter  ?  " 

"Is  it  shortP" 

"Very  short." 

"And  intelligible P" 

"  Most  intelligible." 

"  Read  it  then." 

"  Here  it  is,"  said  he,  opening  a  letter 
and  turning  to  the  last  page.  "  '  Were  I 
to  sum  up  what  is  the  popular  opinion  of 
the  result,  I  could  not  do  better  than  repeat 
what  a  City  capitalist  said  to  me  this  morn- 
ing, "  Pd  rather  lend  Count  Pracontal  twen* 
ty  thousand  pounds  to-day,  than  take  Mr. 
Bramleigh^s  mortgage  for  ten." ' " 

"  Let  me  read  that.  I  shall  comprehend 
his  meaning  better  than  by  hearing  it.  This 
means  evidently,"  said  she,  afler  reading 
the  passage,  "  that  your  chances  are  better 
than  his." 

"  Kelson  tells  me  success  is  certain." 

"And  your  cautious  friend,  Mr.  ; 

I  always  forget  that  man^s  name." 

"  Longworth  P" 

*  *  Yes ,  Longworth.    What  does  he  say  P  " 

"He  is  already  in  treaty  with  me  to  let 
him  have  a  small  farm  which  adjoins  his 
grounds,  and  which  he  would  like  to  throw 
mto  his  lawn." 

"Seriously?" 

"No,  not  a  bit  seriously;  but  we  pass 
the  whole  morning  building  these  sort  of 
castles  in  Spain,  and  the  grave  way  that  he 
entertains  such  projects  ends  by  making  me 
believe  I  am  actually  the  owner  of  Castello 
and  all  its  belongings." 

**  Tell  me  some  of  your  plans,"  said  she, 
with  a  livelier  interest  thian  she  had  yet 
s)iown. 

"  First  of  all,  reconciliation,  if  that  be  its 

{)roper  name,  with  all  that  calls  itself  Bram- 
eign.    I  don^t  want  to  be  deemed  a  usur- 
rr,  but  a  le^timate  monarch.    It  is  to  be 
restoration." 

"  Then  you  ought  to  raarry  Nelly.  I  de- 
clare that  never  struck  me  before. 
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*•  Nor  has  it  yet  occurred  to  me,  my  lady," 
said  he,  with  a  faint  show  of  irritation. 

**  And  why  not,  sir?  Is  it  that  you  look 
liigher?'' 

'*  I  look  higher,^*  said  he ;  and  there  was 
a  solemn  intensity  in  his  air  and  manner  as 
lie  spoke. 

''I  declare.  Monsieur  de  Pracontal,  it  is 
scarcely  delicate  to  say  this  to  me.^^ 

**  Yoor  ladyship  insists  on  my  being  can- 
did, even  at  the  hazard  of  my  courtesy.'* 

*'  I  do  not  complain  of  your  candour,  sir. 
It  is  your — your " 

•»  My  pretension  ?  " 

*•  Well,  yes,  pretension  will  do." 

••  Well,  my  lady,  I  will  not  quarrel  with 
the  phrase.  I  do  '  pretend,'  as  we  say  in 
French.  In  fact,  I  have  been  little  other 
than  a  pretender  these  last  few  years.'' 

'*  And  what  is  it  you  pretend  to  ?  May 
I  ask  the  question  P  " 

"  I  do  not  know  if  J  may  dare  to  answer 

it,"  said  he,  slowly '*!  will  explain 

what  I  mean,"  added  he,  adcr  a  brief  silence, 
and  drawing  his  chair  somewhat  nearer  to 
where  she  sat.  '*  I  will  explain.  If,  in  one 
of  my  imaginative  gossipnes  with  a  friend, 
"1  were  to  put  forward  some  claim  —  some 
ambition  —  which  would  sound  absurd  com- 
ing from  me  now,  but  which,  were  I  the 
owner  of  a  great  estate,  would  neither  be 
extravagant  nor  ridiculous,  the  memory  of 
that  nnhicky  pretension  would  live  against 
me  ever  afler,  and  the  laugh  that  my  vanity 
excited  would  ring  in  my  ears  long  alter  I 
had  ceased  to  regard  the  sentiment  as  vanity 
at  all.    Do  you  follow  me  ?  " 

**  Yes,  I  believe  I  do.  I  would  only  have 
you  remember  that  I  am  not  Mr.  Long- 
worth." 

'*  A  reason  the  more  for  mjr  caution." 

"  Couldn't  we  converse  without  riddles, 
Count  Pracontal?" 

**  I  protest  I  should  like  to  do  so." 

••  And  as  I  make  no  objection 

'*  Then  to  begin.  You  asked  me  what  I 
diould  do  if  I  were  to  gain  my  suit ;  and  my 
answer  is,  if  I  were  not  morally  certain  to 
gain  it,  I'd  never  exhibit  myself  in  the  ab- 
and  position  of  planning  a  life  I  was  never 
to  arrive  at." 

"You  are  too  much  a  Frenchman  for 
that." 

*'  Precisely,  madam.  I  am  too  much  a 
Frenchman  for  that.  Tlie  exquisite  sensi- 
bility to  ridicule  puts  a  very  hne  edge  on 
national  character,  though  your  countrymen 
will  not  admit  it." 

"It  makes  very  tetchy  acquaintances," 
aaid  she,  with  a  malicious  laugh. 

"  And  dcvelopes  charming  generosity  in 
those  iHio  forgive  us ! " 
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**  I  cry  off.  I  can't  keep  up  this  game 
of  give  and  take  flatteries.  Let  us  come 
back  to  what  we  were  talking  of,  tliat  is,  if 
either  of  us  can  remember  it.  O  yes,  I 
know  it  now.  You  were  going  to  tell  me  the 
splendid  establishment  you  u  keep  at  Cas- 
tello.  I  am  sure  the  cook  will  have  nothing 
to  desire  —  but  how  about  the  stable? 
That  *  steppere '  will  not  exactly  be  in  his 
place  in  an  Irish  county." 

**  Madam,  you  forget  I  was  a  lieutenant  of 
hussars." 

**My  dear  Count,  that  does  not  mean 
riding." 

"Madam!" 

*'  I  should  now  rise  and  say  •  Monsieur ! ' 
and  it  would  be  very  good  comedy  after  the 
French  pattern ;  but  I  prefer  the  sofa  and 
my  ease,  and  will  simply  beg  you  to  remem- 
ber the  contract  we  made  the  other  day  — 
that  ea(!h  was  to  be  at  liberty  to  say  any 
impertinence  to  the  other,  without  offence 
being  taken." 

Pracontal  laid  his  hand  on  his  heart,  and 
bowed  low  and  deep. 

**  There  are  some  half  a  dozen  people  in 
that  garden  yonder,  who  have  passed  and 
repassed  —  I  can't  tell  how  many  times  — 
just  to  observe  us.  You'll  see  them  again 
in  a  few  minutes,  and  we  shall  be  town-talk 
to-morrow,  Pm  (.'ertain.  There  are  no  t6te- 
a-tetes  ever  permitted  in  Home  if  a  cardinal 
or  a  monsignore  be  not  one  of  the  perform- 
ers." 

**  Are  those'they  ?"  cried  he,  suddenly. 

**  Yes,  and  there's  not  the  least  occasion 
for  that  flash  of  the  eye,  and  that  hot  glow 
of  indignation  on  the  cheek.  I  assure  you. 
Monsieur,  there  is  nobody  to  *  couper  la 
gorge '  with  you,  or  share  in  any  of  those 
social  pleasantries  which  make  the  *  Bois ' 
famous.  The  curiously  minded  individual  is 
a  lady  —  a  Mrs.  Trumpler  —  and  her  at- 
tendants are  a  few  freshly  arrived  curat(;s. 
There  now,  sit  down  again,  and  look  less 
like  a  wounded  tiger,  for  all  this  sort  of 
thing  fusses  and  fevers  me.  Yes,  you  may 
fan  me,  though  if  the  detectives  return  it 
will  make  the  report  more  highly  coloured." 

Pracontal  was  now  seated  on  a  low  stool 
beside  her  sofa,  and  fanning  her  assiduously. 

**  Not  but  these  people  are  all  right,"  (ron- 
tinued  she.  "  It  is  quite  wrong  in  me  to  ad- 
mit you  to  my  intimacy  —  wrong  to  a<lmit 
you  at  all.  My  sister  is  so  angry  about  it, 
she  won't  come  here  —  fact,  I  assure  you. 
Now  don't  look  so  delighted  and  so  trmm- 
phant,  and  the  rest  of  it.  As  your  nic(;  little 
phrase  has  it,  vou  *  are  for  nothinj;'  in  the 
matter  at  all.  It  is  all  myself,  my  own  whim, 
my  fancy,  my  caprice.  I  saw  that  the  >tcp 
was  just  as  uuadvlsable  as  they  said  it  wad. 
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I  saw  that  any  commonly  discreet  person 
would  not  have  even  made  your  acquaint- 
ance, standing  as  I  did ;  but  unfortunately 
for  me,  like  poor  Eve,  the  only  tree  whose 
fruit  I  covet  is  the  one  Vm  told  isn^t  good 
for  me.  There  ^o  our  friends  once  more. 
I  wish  I  could  teu  her  who  you  are,  and  not 
keep  her  in  this  state  of  torturing  anxiety.*^ 

'*  Might  I  ask,  my  lady,"  saki  he,  gravely, 
**  if  you  have  heard  anything  to  my  discred- 
it or  disparagement,  as  a  reason  for  the  se- 
vere sentence  you  have  just  spoken  P  " 

**  No,  unfortunately  not,  for  in  that  case 
my  relatives  would  have  forgiven  me. 
They  know  the  wonderful  infatuation  that 
attracts  me  to  damaged  reputations,  and  as 
they  have  not  yet  found  out  any  considera- 
ble flaw  in  yours  they  are  puzzled,  out  of 
all  measure,  to  know  what  it  is  I  see  in 
you." 

**I  am  overwhelmed  by  your  flattery, 
madam,"  said  he,  trying  to  seem  amused, 
but,  in  spite  of  himself,  showing  some  irri- 
tation. 

**  Not  that,"  resumed  she,  in  that  quiet 
manner  which  showed  that  her  mind  had 
gone  off  suddenly  in  another  direction, 
**not  that  I  owe  much  deference  to  the 
Bramleighs,  who,  one  and  all,  have  treated 
me  with  little  courtesy.  Marion  behaved 
shamefully  —  that,  of  course,  was  to  be  ex- 
pected. To  marry  that  odious  old  creature 
lor  a  position  implied  how  she  would  abuse 
the  position  when  she  got  it.  As  I  said  to 
Gusty,  when  a  young  Oxford  man  gives  five 
guineas  for  a  mount,  he  doesn^t  think'he  has 
uie  worth  of  his  money  if  he  doesn^t  smash 
his  collaf^bone.  There,  put  do¥m  that  fan, 
you  are  making  me  feverish.  Then  the  ab- 
surdity of  playing  Peeress  to  me!  How 
ashamed  the  poor  'old  man  was ;  he  red- 
dened through  all  his  rouge.  Do  you  know,*^ 
added  she,  in  an  excited  manner,  **  that  she 
had  the  impertinence  to  compare  her  mar- 
riage with  mine,  and  say,  that  at  least  rank 
and  title  were  somewhat  nobler  ambitions 
than  a  mere  subsistence  and  a  settlement. 
But  I  answered  her.  I  told  her,  *  You  have 
forgotten  one  material  circumstance.  I  did 
not  live  with  your  father ! '  O  yes !  we  ex- 
changed a  number  of  little  courtesies  of  this 
kind,  and  I  was  so  sorry  when  I  heard  she 
had  gone  to  Naples.  I  was  only  getting 
into  stride  when  the  race  was  over.  As  to 
my  settlement,  I  have  not  the  very  vaguest 
notion  who'll  pay  it ;  perhaps  it  may  be  you. 
Oh,  of  course,  I  know  the  unutterable  bliss, 
but  you  must  really  ask  your  lawyer,  how  is 
my  lien  to  be  disposed  of.  Some  one  said 
to  me  the  other  day  that,  besides  the  estate, 
you  would  have  a  claim  for  about  eighty 
thousand  pounds." 


*'  It  was  Longworth  said  so." 

"  I  don^t  like  your  fnend  Longworth.  Is 
he  a  gentleman  ?  " 

•*  Most  unquestionably." 

"Well,  but  I  mean  a  bom  gentleman? 
I  detest  and  I  distrust  your  nature^made 
gentlemen,  who,  having  money  enough  to 
*  get  up '  the  part,  deem  that  quite  suflicient. 
I  want  the  people  whose  families  have  given 
guarantees  for  character  during  some  gen- 
erations. Six  o'clock!  Only  think,  you 
are  here  three  mortal  hours !  I  declare, 
sir,  this  must  not  occur  again ;  and  I  have 
to  dress  now.  I  dine  at  the  Prince ^Coma- 
rini's.     Do  you  go  there  ?  " 

"I  go  nowhere,  my  lady.  I  know  no 
one." 

*  *  Well,  I  can't  present  you.  It  would  be 
too  compromising.  And  yet  they  want  men 
like  you  very  much  here.  The  Romans  are  so 
dull  and  stately,  and  the  English,  who  fre- 
quent the  best  hou8es,^une  so  dreary.  There, 
go  away  now.  You  want  to  leave  to  come 
to-morrow,  but  Til  not  grant  it.  I  must 
hear  what  Mrs.  Trumpler  says  before  I  ad- 
mit you  again." 

•*  When  then  may  I ?  " 

•*  I  don't  know ;  I  have  not  thought  of  it. 
Let  it  be  —  let  it  be  when  you  have  gained 
your  law-suit,"  cried  she,  in  a  burst  of 
laughter,  and  hurried  out  of  the  room. 

CHAPTER  L. 
CATTARO. 

If  Cattaro  was  more  picturesque  and 
strange-looking  than  the  Bramleighs  had  ex- 
pected, it  was  also  far  more  poverty-stricken 
and  desolate.  The  little  town,  escarped  out 
of  a  lofly  mountain,  with  the  sea  in  front, 
consisteu  of  little  more  than  one  straggling 
street,  which  followed  every  bend  and  in- 
dentation of  the  shore.  It  is  true,  wherever 
a  little  '*  plateau  "  ofiered  on  the  mountain, 
a  house  was  built ;  and  to  these  small  wind- 
ing paths  led  up,  through  rocks  bristling 
vrith  the  cactus,  or  shaded  by  oleanders 
large  as  olive-trees.  Beautiful  little  bits  of 
old  Venetian  architecture,  in  balconies  or 
porticoes,  peeped  out  here  and  there  through 
the  dark  foliage  of  oranges  and  figs ;  and 
richly-ornamented  gates,  whose  artubesques 
yet  glistened  with  tarnished  gilding,  were 
festooned  with  many  a  flowery  creeper,  and 
that  small  banksia-rose,  so  tasteful  in  its 
luxuriance.  From  the  sea  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  ima^ne  anything  more  beautiful 
or  more  romantic.  As  you  und«d,  however, 
the  illusion  faded,  and  dirt,  misery,  and 
want  stared  at  you  at  every  step.  Decay 
and  ruin  were  on  all  sides.  Palaces,  whose 
marble  mouldings  and  architraves  were  in 
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the  richest  style  of  Byzantine  art,  were 
propped  up  by  rude  beams  of  timber  that 
obstructed  the  footway,  while  from  their 
windows  and  balconies  hung  rags  and  tat- 
tered draperies,  the  signs  of  a  poverty  with- 
in great  as  the  ruin  without.  The  streets 
were  lined  with  a  famished,  half-clothed 
peculation,  sitting  idly  or  sleeping.  A  few 
nere  and  there  affected  to  be  vendors  of 
firnit  and  vegetables,  but  the  mass  were 
simply  loui^rs  reduced  to  the  miserable 
condition  of  an  apathy  which  saw  nothing 
better  to  be  done  with  life  than  dream  it 
away.  While  Bramleigh  and  L^Estrange 
were  full  of  horror  at  the  wretchedness  of 
the  place,  their  sisters  were  almost  wild 
with  delight  at  its  barbaric  beauty,  its  ^^nd 
savagery  and  its  briliant  picturesque  char- 
acter. The  little  inn,  which  probably  for 
years  had  dispensed  no  other  nospitalitics 
than  those  oi  the  caf&,  that  extended  from 
the  darkly-columned  portico  to  half  across 
the  piazza,  certainly  contributed  slightlyto 
allay  the  grumblings  of  th^  travellers.  The 
poorly  furnished  rooms  were  ill  kept  and 
airty,  the  servants  lazy,  and  the  fare  itself 
the  yer^  humblest  imaginable. 

Nothing  but  the  umailing  good  temper 
and  good  spirits  of  Julia  and  Nelly  could 
have  rallied  the  men  out  of  their  sulky  dis- 
content; that  spirit  to  make  the  best  of 
everything,  to  catch  at  every  passing  gleam 
of  sunlight  on  the  landscape,  and  even  in 
moments  of  discouragement  to  rally  at  the 
first  chance  of  what  may  cheer  and  gladden, 
—  this  is  womanly,  essentially  womanly. 
It  belongs  not  to  the  man^s  nature;  and 
even  if  he  should  have  it,  he  has  it  in  a  less 
discriminative  shape  and  in  a  coarser  fash- 
ion. 

While  Augustus  and  L^Estrange  then  sat 
sulkily  smoking  their  cigars  on  the  sea-wall, 
contemptuously  turning  their  backs  on  the 
monntam  variegated  with  every  hue  of  foli- 
•se,  and  broken  in  every  picturesque  form, 
the  girls  had  found  out  a  beautiful  old  villa, 
almost  buried  in  orange-trees  in  a  small 
deft  of  t^e  mountain,  through  which  a 
small  cascade  descended  and  fed  a  foun- 
tain that  played  in  the  hall;  the  perfect 
stillness,  only  broken  by  the  splash  of  the 
fidling  water,  and  the  sense  of  delicious 
freshness  imparted  by  the  crystal  circles 
eddying  across  the  marble  fount,  so  delight- 
ed them  that  they  were  in  ccstacies  when 
they  found  that  the  place  was  to  be  let,  and 
mi^t  bo  their  own  for  a  sum  less  than  a 
very  modest  "entresol"  woilld  cost  in  a 
oognate  city. 

'*  Jost  imagine,  Gusty,  he  will  let  it  to  us 
for  three  hundred  florins  a  year ;  and  for 
fifteen  hundred  we  may  buy  it  out  and  out, 


for  ever."  This  was  Nelly's  salutation  as 
she  came  back  full  of  all  she  had  seen,  and 
glowing  with  enthusiasm  over  the  splendid 
uixuriance  of  the  vegetation  and  the  beauty 
of  the  view. 

'*  It  is  really  princely  inside,  although  in 
terrible  dilapidation  and  ruin.  There  are 
over  two  of  the  fireplaces  the  Doge's  arms, 
which  shows  that  a  Venetian  magnate  once 
lived  there." 

**What  do  you  say,  George?"  cried 
Bramleigh.  **  Don't  you  think  youM  rather 
invest  fineen  hundred  florins  in  a  boat  to 
escape  from  this  dreary  hole  than  purchase 
a  prison  to  live  in  it  ?  " 

**  You  must  come  and  see  the  *  Fonta- 
nella'  —  so  they  call  it  —  before  you  de- 
cide," said  Julia.  "  Meanwhile  here  is  a 
rough  sketch  I  made  from  the  garden  side." 

**  Come,  that  looks  very  pretty,  indeed," 
cried  George.  **  Do  you  mean  to  say  it  is 
like  that?" 

**  That's  downrijjht  beautiful !  "  said 
Bramleigh.  **  Surely  these  are  not  marble 
—  these  columns  ?  " 

**  It  is  all  marble  — the  terrace,  the  bal- 
conies, the  stairs,  the  door-frames ;  and  as 
to  the  floors,  they  are  laid  down  in  varie- 
gated slabs,  with  a  marvellous  instinct  as 
to  colour  and  effect.  I  declare,  I  think  it 
handsomer  than  Castello,"  cried  Nelly. 

**  Haven't  I  often  said,"  exclaimed  Bram- 
leigh, **that  there  was  nothing  like  beinff 
ruined  to  impart  a  fresh  zest  to  existence  r 
You  seem  to  start  anew  in  the  race,  and 
unweighted  too." 

**  As  Grcorge  and  I  have  always  been  in 
the  condition  you  speak  of,"  said  Julia, 
**  this  charm  of  novelty  is  lost  to  us*." 

**  Let  us  put  it  to  the  vote,"  said  Nelly 
eagerly.     **  Shall  we  buy  it  ?  " 

**Fir8tof  all  let  us  see  it,"  interposed 
Bramleigh.  **  To-day  I  have  to  make  my 
visit  to  the  authorities.  I  have  to  present 
myself  before  the  great  officials,  and  an- 
nounce that  I  have  come  to  be  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  last  joint  of  the  British  lion's 
tail ;  but  that  he  being  a  great  beast  of  won- 
derful strength  and  terrific  courage,  to  touch 
a  hair  of  him  is  temerity  itself." 

**  And  they  will  believe  you  ?"  asked  Ju- 
lia. 

•*  Of  course  they  will.  It  would  be  very 
hard  that  we  should  not  sunive  in  the  mem- 
ories of  people  who  live  in  lonely  spots  and 
read  no  newspapers." 

"Such  a  place  for  vegetation  I  never 
saw,"  cried  Nelly.  "There  are  no  glass 
windows  in  the  hall,  but  through  the  orna- 
mental ironwork  the  oranges  and  limes 
pierce  through  and  hang  in  great  clusters ; 
the  whole  covered  with  the  crimson  acan- 
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thus  and  the  blue  japonica,  till  the  very  bril- 
liancy of  colour  actually  dazzles  you.*^ 

**  We'll  write  a  great  book  up  there, 
George,  —  *  Cattaro  under  the  Doges : '  or 
shall  It  be  a  romance?^  said  Bramleigh. 

"Pm  for  a  diary,"  said  Julia,  **  where 
each  of  us  shall  contribute  his  share  of  life 
among  the  wild-olives.^ 

"Ju's  right,"  cried  Nelljr;  "and  as  I 
have  no  gift  of  authorship,  Pll  be  the 
public." 

**  No,  you  shall  be  the  editor,  dearest," 
said  Julia ;  "  he^is  always  like  the  Speaker  in 
the  House, — the  person  who  does  the  least 
and  endures  the  most." 

"  All  this  does  not  lead  us  to  any  deci- 
sion," said  L'Estrange.  "Shall  I  go  up 
there  all  alone,  and  report  to  you  this  eyen- 
ing  what  I  see  and  what  I  think  of  the 
place  P  " 

This  proposal  was  at  once  acceded  to; 
and  now  they  went  their  several  ways,  not 
to  meet  again  till  a  late  dinner. 

"  How  nobl^  and  manfully  your  brother 
bears  up,"  said  Julia,  as  she  walked  back 
to  the  inn  with  Nelly. 

"  And  there  is  no  display  in  it,"  said  Nel- 
ly, warmly.  **  Now  that  he  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  condolence  and  compassion,  he 
fears  nothing.  And  you  will  see  that  when 
the  blow  fafis,  as  he  says  it  must,  he  will 
not  wince  nor  shrink." 

"  If  I  had  been  a  man,  I  should  like  to 
have  been  of  that  mould." 

"  And  it  is  exactly  what  you  would  haTe 
been,  dear  Julia.  Gusty  said,  only  yester- 
day, that  you  had  more  courage  than  us  all." 

When  L'Estrange  returned,  he  came  ac- 
companied by  an  old  man  in  very  tattered 
clqthes,  and  the  worst  possible  hat,  whose 
linen  was  far  from  spotless,  as  were  his 
hands  innocent  of  soap.  He  was,  however, 
the  owner  of  the  villa,  and  a  Count  of  the 
great  family  of  Kreptowicz.  If  his  appear- 
ance was  not  much  in  his  favour,  his  man- 
ners were  those  of  a  well-bred  person,  and 
his  language  that  of  education.  He  was 
eager  to  part  with  this  villa,  as  he  desired 
to  go  and  live  with  a  married  daughter  at 
Ragusa ;  and  he  protested  thai,  at  Uie  price 
he  asked,  it  was  not  a  sale,  but  a  present ; 
that  to  any  other  than  Englishmen  ne  never 
would  part  with  a  prof>crty  that  had  been 
six  hundred  years  m  his  family,  and  which 
contained  the  bones  of  his  distinguished  an- 
cestors, of  which,  incidentally,  he  threw  in 
small  historic  details ;  and,  last  of  aU,  he 
avowed  that  he  desired  to  confide  the  small 
chapel  where  these  precious  remains  were 
deposited  to  the  care  of  men  of  station  and 
character.  This  chapel  was  only  used  once  a 
year,  when  a  mass  for  the  dead  was  oelebra^ 


ted,  so  that  die  Count  insisted  no  inconveni- 
ence could  be  incurred  by  the  tenant.  In- 
deed, he  half  hinted  that,  if  that  one  annual 
celebration  were  objected  to,  his  ancestors 
might  be  prayed  for  elsewhere,  or  even  rest 
satisfied  with  the  long  course  of  devotion  to 
their  interests  which  had  been  maintained  up 
to  the  present  time.  As  for  Uie  chapel  itselr, 
he  described  it  as  a  gem  which  even  Venice 
could  not  rival.  There  were  frescoes  of 
marvellous  beauty,  and  some  carvings  in 
wood  and  ivory  that  were  priceless.  Some 
years  back,  he  had  employed  a  great  artist 
to  restore  some  of  the  paintings,  and  sup- 
ply the  place  of  others  that  were,  beyond 
restoration,  and  now  it  was  in  a  state  of 
perfect  condition,  as  he  would  be  proud  to 
show  them. 

"You  are  aware  that  we  are  heretics, 
Monsieur? "  said  JuKa. 

"  l¥e  are  all  sons  of  Adam,  Madcmoi- 
selloi^  jiaid  he,  with  a  polite  bow ;  and  it 
was  ^iMur  that  he  could  postpone  spiritual 
quesiqOai  to  such  time  as  temporal  matters 
might  06  folly  completed. 

As  the  chapel  was  fully  twenty  minutes^ 
walk  from  the  villa,  and  much  higher  on  the 
mountain  side,  had  it  even  been  frequented 
by  the  country  people  it  could  not  have 
been  any  cause  of  inconvenience  to  the  oc- 
cupants of  the  villa ;  and  this  matter  being 
settled,  and  some  small  conditions  as  to 
surrender  being  agreed  to,  Bramleigh  en- 
gaged to  take  it  for  three  years,  with  a 
power  to  purchase  if  he  desired  it. 

Long  auer  the  contract  was  signed  and 
completed,  the  old  Count  continued,  in  a 
half-complaining  tone,  to  dwell  on  the  great 
sacrifice  ne  had  made,  what  sums  of  money 
were  to  be  made  of  the  lemons  and  oranges, 
how  the  figs  were  celebrated  even  at  Ragu- 
sa, and  Fontanella  melons  had  actually 
brought  ten  kreutzers  —  three-halfpence  — 
apiece  in  the  market  at  Zara. 

"  Who  is  it,"  cried  Julia,  as  the  old  man 
took  his  leave,  "  who  said  that  the  old  mer- 
cantile spirit  never  died  out  in  the  great 
Venetian  families,  and  that  the  descendants 
of  the  doges,  with  all  their  pride  of  blood 
and  race,  were  dealers  and  traders  when- 
ever an  occasion  of  gain  presented  itself?  " 

"  Our  old  friend  tnere  nas  not  belied  the 
theory,"  said  Bramleigh;  "but  I  am  right 
glad  that  we  have  secured  La  Fontanella." 

CHAPTER  u. 
80MB  HEWS  FROM  WITIIOUT. 

There  is  a  sad  si^ficance  in  the  fact  that 
the  happiest  days  in  our  lives  are  those 
most  oimcult  to  chronicle ;  it  is  as  though 
the  very  otaence  of  enjoyment  was  its  une- 
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▼entfiil  nature.     Thus  was  it  that  the  little 
houttbold  at  the  Footanella  fvit  their  pres- 
ent existence.      Its    simple  pleasures »  its 
peacefolness  never  palled  upon  them.  There 
was  tkat  amount  of  general  similarity  in 
taMes  amon^t  them  tliat  secures  concord, 
and  that  variety  of  disposition  and  temper- 
ament which  promotes  and  sustains  interest. 
Jolia  was  the  life  of  all ;  for  though  seem- 
ing to  devote  herself  to  the  cares  of  house- 
Umil  and  management,  and  inxeality  carry- 
ing on  all  the  details  of  management,  it  was 
she  who  gave  to  their  daily  life  its  colour 
anddayour;  she  who  suggested  occupations 
ind  interest  to  each ;  and  while  Augustus 
was  charged  to  devote  his  gun  and  rod  to 
the  replenishment  of  the  larder,  George  was 
coQTerted  into  a  gardener ;  all  the  decorative 
department  of  the  household  being  confided 
to  Nelly,  who  made  the  bouquets  for  the 
bradifast  and  dinner-tables,  arranged  the 
^t  in  artistic  fashion,  and  was  supreme  in 
exacting  dinner-dress  and  the  due  obser- 
yance  of  all  proper  etiquette.     Julia  was 
inflexible  on  this  point ;   for,  aa  she  said, 
"thoo^  people  laugh  at  deposed  princes 
for  their  persistence  in  maintaming  a  certain 
state  and  a  certain  pageantry  in  their  exile, 
^oQt  these  what  oecomes  of  their  pres- 
tige, and  what  becomes  of  themselves  P  thej 
BKrge  into  a  new  existence,  and  lose  their 
Ttty  identity.    We,  too,  raay  be  *  restored ' 
one  of  these' days,  and  lot  it  he  our  care  not 
to  hare  forgotten  the  habits  of  our  station." 
'^n  was  in  this,  as  in  most  she  said,  a 
^eini-8eriousncBs  that  made  one  doubt  when 
she  was  in  earnest ;  and  this  half-quizzing 
"tanner  enabled  her  to  carry  out  ner  wiU 
and  bear  down  opposition  in  many  cases 
''bere  a  sterner  logic  would  have  failed  her. 
.  Her  grcatt^st  art  of  all,  however,  was  to 
"*duce  the  others  to  believe  that  the  chief 
charm  of  their  present  existence  was  its 
isolation.     She  well  knew  that  while  she 
l^^'aelf  and  Nelly  wouM  never  complain  of 
tbe  loneliness  of  their  lives,  their  estrange- 
°>^t  from  the  world  and  all  its  pursuits,  its 
pi^ores  and  its  interests,  the  young  men 
^'^d  soon  discover  what  monotony  marked 
their  days,  how  uneventful  they  were,  and 
how  uniform.     To  convert  all  these  into 
D^ta,  to  make  them  believe  that  this  im- 
iiVQiiity  from  the  passing  accidents  of  life 
^tt  the  greatest  of  blessings,  to  induce  them 
^  re^m  the  peace  in  which  they  lived  as 
the  highest  charm  that  could  adoi^  exist- 
^Qce,  and  at  the  same  time  not  suffer  them 
fo  lapse  into  dreamy  inactivity  or  lethargic 
^difference,  was  a  great  trial  of  skill,  and 
it  was  hers  to  achieve  it.    As  she  said,  not 
without  a  touch  of  vain-glory,  one  day  to 
^'elly,  *'  How  intensely  eager  I  have  made 


them  about  small  things.  Your  brother  was 
up  at  daylight  to  finish  his  rock-work  for 
the  creepers,  and  George  felled  that  tree 
for  the  keel  of  his  new  boat  before  break- 
fast. Think  of  that,  Nelly ;  and  neither  of 
them  as  much  as  asked  it  the  post  had 
brought  them  letters  and  newspapers. 
Don't  laugh,  dearest.  When  men  forget 
the  post-hour,  there  is  something  wonder- 
fully good  or  bad  has  befallen  them." 

**  But  it  is  strange,  ailer  all,  Ju,  how  lit- 
tle we  have  come  to  care  for  the  outer  world. 
I  protest  I  am  glad  to  think  that  there  are 
only  two  mails  a  week  —  a  thing  that  when 
we  came  here  led  nic  to  believe  that  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  endure." 

**  To  George  an(}  myself  it  matters  little," 
said  Julia,  and  her  tone  had  a  touch  of  sad- 
ness in  it,  in  spite  of  her  attempt  to  smile. 
**It  would  not  be  easy  to  find  two  people 
whom  the  world  can  live  without  at  so  little 
cost.  There  is  something  in  that,  Nelly; 
though  Tm  not  sure  that  is  all  gain." 

•*  Well,  you  have  your  recompence,  Ju- 
lia," said  the  other,  affectionately,  **for 
there  is  a  little  '  world  ^  here  could  not  exist 
without  you." 

*'  Two  hares,  and  something  like  a  black 
cock,  they  call  it  a  caper,"  here  cried  Au- 
gustus from  beneath  the  window.  **  Come 
down,  and  let  us  have  breakfast  on  the  ter- 
race. By  the  way,  I  have  just  got  a  letter 
in  Cutbilrs  hand.  It  has  been  a  fortnight 
in  coming,  but  I  only  glanced  at  the  date 
of  it." 

As  they  gathered  around  the  breakfast- 
table  they  were  far  more  eager  to  learn  what 
had  been  done  in  the  garden  and  what  pro- 
gress was  being  made  with  the  fish-pond, 
than  to  hear  Mr.  Cutbill's  news,  and  his  let- 
ter lay  open  till  nigh  the  end  of  the  meal  on 
the  table  before  any  one  thought  of  it. 

••  Who  wants  to  read  CutbUl  ?  "  said  Au- 
gustus, indolently. 

"  Not  I,  Gusty,  if  he  write  as  he  talks." 

*•  Do  you  know,  I  thought  him  very  pleaa- 
aptP"  said  L^Estrange.  '*IIe  told  me  so 
much  that  I  had  never  heard  of,  and  made 
such  acute  remarks  on  life  and  people." 

**  Poor  dear  George  was  so  flattered  by 
Mr.  Cutbiirs  praise  of  his  boiled  mutton, 
that  he  took  quite  a  liking  to  the  man ;  and 
when  he  declared  that  some  poor  little  wine 
we  gave  him  had  a  flavour  of  'Muscat^ 
about  it,  like  old  Moselle,  I  really  believe 
he  might  have  borrowed  money  of  us  if  he 
had  wanted,  and  if  we  had  had  any." 

*'  I  wish  you  would  read  him  aloud,  Ju- 
lia," said  Augustus. 

*'  With  all  my  heart,"  said  she,  turning 
over  the  letter  to  see  its  length.  **  It  does 
seem  a  long  document,  but  it  is  a  marvel  of 
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clear  writing.  Now  for  it:  —  'Naples, 
Hotel  Victoria.  My  dear  Bramleigh.'  Of 
course  yoa  are  his  dear  Bramleigh  ?  Lucky, 
after  all,  that  it^s  not  dear  Gusty.'^ 

**  That^s  exactl^r  what  makes  everythine 
about  that  man  intolerable  to  tM,^  said 
Nelly.  *'The  degree  of  intimacy  between 
people  is  not  to  be  measured  by  the  infe- 


rior." 

**  1  will  have  no  discussions,  no  interrup- 
tions,** said  Julia.  '*If  there  are  to  be 
comments,  they  must  be  made  hj  fli«." 

**  That's  tyranny,  I  think,"  cned  Nelly. 

'*  1  call  it  more  than  arrogance,**  said  Au- 
gustus. 

**My  dear  Bramleigh,**  continued  Julia, 
readinff  aloud — '*!  followed  the  old  vis- 
count down  here,  not  in  the  best  of  tempers, 
I  assure  you ;  and  though  not  easily  out- 
witted or  baffled  in  such  matters,  it  was  not 
till  after  a  week  that  1  succeeded  in  ^tting 
an  audience.  There*s  no  denying  it,  he*s 
the  best  actor  on  or  off  the  boards  in  Eu- 
rope. He  met  me  coldly,  hauehtily.  I  had 
treated  him  badly,  forsooth,  shamefully ;  1 
had  not  dci^ed  a  reply  to  any  of  his  letters. 
He  had  written  me  three  —  he  wasn*t  sure 
there  were  not  four  letters — to  Rome.  He 
had  sent  me  cards  for  the  Pope*s  chapel  — 
cards  for  Cardinal  Somebody*s  receptions 
—cards  for  a  concert  at  St.  rauPs,  outside 
the  walls.  1  don*t  know  what  attentions  be 
had  not  showered  on  me,  nor  how  many  of 
bis  hiffh  and  titled  friends  had  not  called  at 
a  hotel  where  I  never  stopped,  or  left  their 
names  with  a  porter  I  never  saw.  I  had  to 
wait  till  he  poured  forth  all  this  with  a  grand 
eloquence,  at  once  disdainful  and  damag- 
ing ;  the  peroration  being  in  this  wise— > that 
such  lapses  as  mine  were  things  unknown  in 
the  latitudes  inhabited  bv  well-bred  people. 
*  These  things  are  not  done,  Mr.  Cutbiil !  * 
said  he,  arrogantly ;  *  these  things  are  not 
done !  You  may  call  them  trivial  omissions, 
mere  trifles,  casual  forgctfulnesses  and  such 
like ;  but  even  men  who  have  achieved  dis- 
tinction, who  have  won  fame  and  honours 
and  reputation,  asd  am  well  aware  is  yoqr 
case,  would  do  well  to  observe  the  small  ob- 
ligations which  the  discipline  of  society  en- 
forces, and  condescend  to  exchange  that 
small  coin  of  civilities  which  form  Uie  cir- 
culating medium  of  good  manners.'  When 
he  had  dcllveredhimself  of  this  he  sat  down 
overpowered,  and  though  I,  in  very  plain 
language,  told  him  that  I  did  not  believe  a 
syllable  about,  letters  nor  accept  one  word 
of  the  lesson,  he  only  fanned  himself  and 
bathed  his  temples  wiui  rose-water,  no  more 
heeding  the  or  my  indignation  than  if  I  had 
been  one  of  the  figures  on  his  Japanese 
screen. 


**  *  You  certainly  said  you  were  stopping 
at  the  "Minerva,***  said  he. 

"  '  I  certainly  told  your  lordship  I  was  at 
Spilman*s.* 

'*  He  wanted  to  show  me  why  this  could 
not  possibly  be  the  case  —  how  men  like 
himself  never  made  mistakes,  and  men  like 
me  continually  did  so  —  that  the  very  es- 
sence of  great  men*s  lives  was  to  attach  im- 
portance to  those  smaller  circumstances  that 
inferior  peeple  disregarded,  and  so  on ;  but 
I  simply  said,  *  Let  us  leave  that  question 
where  it  is,  and  go  on  to  a  more  important 
one.  Have  you  had  time  to  look  over  my 
account  ?  * 

*•  *  If  you  had  received  the  second  of 
those  letters  you  have  with  such  unfeia:ncd 
candour  assured  me  were  never  written, 
you*d  have  seen  that  I  only  desire  to  know 
the  name  of  your  banker  in  town,  that  I  may 
order  my  agent  to  remit  the  money.* 

**  *  Let  us  make  no  more  mistakes  about 
an  address,  my  lord,*  said  L  *  1*11  take  a 
cheque  for  the  amount  now,*  and  he  gave  it. 
He  sat  down  and  wrote  me  an  order  on 
Hedges  and  Holt,  PaU  Mall,  for  fifteen  hun- 
dred pounds. 

••  1  was  so  overcome  by  the  promptitude 
and  by  the  grand  manner  he  handed  it  to 
me,  that  I  am  free  to  confess  I  was  heartily 
ashamed  of  my  previous  rudeness,  and 
would  have  given  a  handsome  discount  off 
my  cheque  to  have  been  able  to  obliterate 
all  memory  of  my  insolence. 

••  •  Is  there  anything  more  between  us, 
Mr.  Cutbill  P  **  said  he,  politely,  •  for  I  think 
it  would  be  a  mutual  benefit  if  we  could  set- 
tle all  our  outlying  transactions  at  the  pres- 
ent interview.* 

***WeU,*  said  I,  •  there's  that  two 
thousand  of  the  parson's,  paid  in,  if  yon  re- 
member, after  Portlaw*s  report  to  vour  lord- 
ship that  the  whole  scheme  must  founder.* 

'*  He  tried  to  browbeat  at  tliis.  It  was  a 
matter  in  which  I  had  no  concern ;  it  was  a 
(question  which  Mr.  L'Kstrange  was  at  full 
liberty  to  bring  before  the  courts  of  law ; 
my  statement  about  Portlaw  was  incorrect ; 
dates  were  against  me,  law  was  against  me, 
custom  was  against  me,  and  at  last  it  was 
nigh  dinner-hour,  and  time  was  against  me ; 
'  mdess,*  said  he,  with  a  change  of  voice  I 
never  heard  equalled  off  the  stage,  '  yon 
will  stay  and  eat  a  very  humble  dinner  with 
Temple  and  myself,  for  my  lady  is  indis- 
posed.* 

"  To  be  almost  on  fighting  terms  with  a 
man  ten  minutes  ago,  and  to  accept  his  xn- 
vitation  to  dinner  now,  seemed  to  me  one 
of  those  things  perfectly  beyond  human  ac- 
complishment;  but  the  way  in  which  he 
tendered  the  invitation,  and  the  altered  tone 
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lie  imparted  to  his  maimer,  made  me  feel 
that  not  to  imitate  him  was  to  stamp  myself 
for  erer  as  one  of  tliose  vulgar  dogs  whom 
he  had  just  been  ridiculing,  and  I  assented. 

**  I  hare  a  perfect  recollection  of  a  superb 
dinner,  bat  beyond  that,  and  that  the  cham- 
pagne was  decanted,  and  that  there  was  a 
mrgb  cheese  stuffed  with  truffles,  and  that 
there  were  ortolans  in  ice,  I  know  nothing. 
It  vaa  one  of  the  pieasantest  evenings  I 
ever  passed  in  my  life.  I  sang  several  songs, 
and  might  have  sung  more  if  a  message  had 
not  come  from  my  lady  to  beg  that  the 
piano  might  be  stopped,  an  intimation  which 
closed  the  stance^  and  I  said  good-night. 
The  next  morning  Temple  called  to  say  my 
lord  was  too  much  engaged  to  be  able  to  re- 
ceive me  a^n,  and  as  to  that  little  matter 
I  had  mentioned,  he  had  an  arrangement  to 
propose  which  might  be  satisfactory;  and 
whether  it  was  that  mv  faculties  were  not 
the  dearer  for  my  previous  night''s  convivi- 
aUtieSt  or  that  lemple^s  explanations  were 
of  the  most  muddled  description,  or  that  the 
noble  lord  had  purposely  given  him  a  tan- 
gled skein  to  unravel,  I  don*t  know,  but  all 
Icoald  make  out  of  the  proposed  arrange- 
Meni  was  that  he  wouldn  t  give  any  money 
bayok— no,  not  on  any  terms:  to  do  so 
woold  be  something  so  derogatory-  to  him- 
self, to  his  rank,  to  his  position  in  diploma- 
Cf ;  it  would  amount  to  a  self-accusation  of 
mud ;  what  would  be  thought  of  him  by  his 
brother  peers,  by  society,  by  the  world,  and 
by  Thb  Office  ? 

**  He  had,  however,  the  alternate  presen- 
UUion  to  the  living  of  Oxington  in  Herts. 
[t  was  two  hundred  and  forty  pounds  per 
tHT>nm  and  a  house  —  in  fact  *  a  provision 
more  than  ample,^  he  said,  *  for  any  man 
not  otterlv  a  worldlinf^.*  He  was  not  sure 
vheCher  the  next  appomtment  lay  with  him- 
lelf  or  a  certain  Sir  Marcus  Clulf —  a  re- 
tired fishmonger,  he  thought,  —  then  living 
at  Rome :  but  so  well  as  I  could  make  out, 
if  it  was  Lord  CuldnflTs  turn  he  would  ap- 
point L^Estrange,  and  if  it  was  ClufTs,  we 
ivere  to  caiole,  or  to  bully,  or  to  persuade 
him  out  of  it ;  and  L^Est range  was  to  be 
inducted  as  soon  as  the  present  incumbent, 
vlio  only  wanted  a  few  months  of  ninety, 
wwm  promoted  to  a  better  pkce.  Tliis  mapr 
ill  seem  vei^  confused,  dim,  and  uninteUi- 
^ibie*  but  it  is  a  plain  ungarbled  statement 
III  oomparison  with  what  1  received  from 
Temple — who,  to  do  him  justice,  felt  all  the 
awkwardness  of  being  sent  out  to  do  some- 
tfaini?  he  didnH  understand  by  means  that 
he  never  possessed.  He  handed  me,  how- 
•ver,  a  letter  for  ClufT  from  the  noble  vis- 
ooont,  whidi  I  was  to  deliver  at  once ;  and, 
in  fact,  this  much  was  intelligible,  that  the 
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sooner  I  took  myself  away  from  Naples,  in 
any  direction  I  liked  best,  the  better.  There 
are  times  when  it  is  as  well  not  to  show  that 
you  see  the  enemy  is  cheatin^^  you,  when  the 
shrewdest  policy  is  to  let  hini  deem  you  a 
dupe  and  wait  patiently  till  he  has  com- 
promised himself  beyond  recall.  In  this 
sense  I  agreed  to  be  the  bearer  of  the  let- 
ter, and  started  the  same  night  for  Ilome. 

*'  ClufT  was  installed  at  the  same  hotel 
where  I  was  stopping,  and  I  saw  him  the 
next  morning.  He  was  a  poor  broken-down 
creature,  sittmg  in  a  room  saturated  with 
some  i)eculiar  vapour  which  seemed  to  agree 
with  him,  but  half  suffocated  me.  The  vis- 
count's letter,  however,  very  nearly  put  us 
on  a  level,  for  it  took  his  breath  away,  and 
all  but  finished  him. 

**  •  Do  you  know,  sir,'  said  he,  *  that  Lord 
CnldufT  talks  here  of  a  title  to  a  presenta- 
tion that  I  bought  with  the  estate  thirty 
years  ago,  and  that  he  has  no  more  right  in 
the  matter  than  he  has  to  the  manor-house. 
The  vicarage  is  in  my  sole  gift,  and  though 
the  present  incumbent  is  but  two-and-thirty, 
he  means  to  resign  and  go  out  to  New 
Zealand.'  He  maundered  on  about  Lord 
CuldufiTs  inexplicable  blunder ;  what  course 
he  ought  to  adopt  towards  him ;  if  it  were 
actionable,  or  if  a  simple  apology  would  be 
the  best  solution,  and  at  last  said,  *  There 
was  no  one  for  whom  he  had  a  higher  es- 
teem than  Mr.  L'Estrange,  and  Uiat  if  I 
would  give  him  his  address  he  would  like  to 
communicate  with  him  personally  in  the 
matter.'  This  looked  at  least  favourable, 
and  I  gave  it  with  great  willingness ;  but  I 
am  free  to  own  I  have  become  now  so  ac- 
customed to  be  jockeyed  at  every  step  I  go, 
that  I  wouldn't  trust  the  Pope  himself*,  if  he 
only  promised  me  anything  beyond  his 
blessing. 

'*!  saw  Cluff  again  to-day,  and  he  said 
he  had  half  written  his  letter  to  L'Estrange ; 
but  being  his  ante-fumigation  day,  when  his 
doctor  enjoined  complete  repose,  he  could 
not  complete  or  |>ost  the  document  till 
Saturday.  1  have  thought  it  best,  however, 
to  apprise  you,  and  L'Estrange  through  you, 
that  such  a  letter  is  on  its  way  to  Cattaro, 
and  I  trust  with  satisfactory  intelligence. 
And  now  that  I  must  bring  this  long  narra- 
tive to  an  end,  I  scarcely  know  whether  I 
shall  repeat  a  scandal  you  may  have  heard 
already,  or  more  probaoly  still,  like  to  hear 
now,  but  it  is  the  town-talk  here :  that  Pra-. 
contal,  or  Count  Bramleigh,  -i- 1  don't  know 
which  name  he  is  best  known  by  —  is  to 
marry  Lady  Augusta.  Some  say  that  the 
marriage  will  depend  on  the  verdict  of  the 
trial  being  in  his  favour ;  others  declare  tliat 
she  has  accepted  him  unconditionally.     I 
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was  not  disposed  to  believe  the  story,  but 
ClufT  assures  me  that  it  is  unquestionable, 
and  that  he  knows  a  lady  to  whom  Lady 
Augusta  confided  this  determination.  And, 
as  Cluff  says,  such  an  opportunity  of  shock- 
ing the  world  will  not  occur  every  day,  and 
it  cannot  be  expected  she  could  resist  the 
temptation. 

**  I  am  going  back  to  England  at  once, 
and  I  enclose  you  my  town  address  in  case 
you  want  me :  •  No.  4,  Joy  Court,  Cannon 
Street.*    The  Culduff  mining-scheme  id  now 


wound  up,  tLnd  the  shareholders  have  signe 
a  consent.  Their  first  dividend  of  ioui 
pence  will  be  paid  in  January,  future  paj 
ment  will  be  announced  by  notice.  Te 
L^Estrange,  however,  not  to  *  come  in/  bt 
to  wait. 

*•  If  I  can  be  of  service  in  any  way,  mak 
use  of  me,  and  if  I  cannot,  don^t  forget  mi 
but  think  me  as,  what  I  once  overheai 
L^Estrange^s  sister  call  me,  —  a  well-meai 
ing  snob,  and  very  faithfully  yours, 

•*T.  CuTBnx," 


Thb  People  of  Abtssiioa. — In  form  and 
feature  the  Abyssinians  are  superior  to  the  most 
advanced  tribes  of  Central  Africa.  Of  the  mid- 
dle stature,  but  somewhat  slender,  they  carry 
themselves  vcfy  erect;  nor  are  their  rounded 
limbs  deficient  in  muscular  power.  In  complex- 
ion, indeed,  they  vary  from  light  olive  brown  to 
jet  black;  and  in  the  low  counti^  the  admixture 
of  negro  blood  is  easily  discernible.  The  Am- 
hara  women  are  described  by  Mr.  Stem  as 
plump  and  well-proportioned,  *'  with  high  and 
broad  foreheads,  aquiline  noses,  and  eyes  which, 
notwithstanding  their  unpleasing  large  size  and 
dark  brilliancy,  are  so  tempered  by  a  soft 
dreamy  expression,  that  they  rather  enhance, 
than  detract  from,  what  Orientals  consider  the 
perfection  of  beauty.*'  Unfortunately  they  can- 
not let  well  alone,  but  are  often  tempted  to  sup- 
plement nature  by  art  It  is  thus  they  eradicate 
their  eyebrows,  and  paint  in  their  place  a  nar- 
row curved  line  of  bluish  tint,  at  the  same  time 
daubing  their  checks  with  a  pigment  composed 
of  red  ochre  and  fat  But  what  an  Abyssinian 
lady  most  pndes  herself  upon  is  the  luxuriance 
of  her  raven  hair,  though  she  does  her  utmost 
to  counteract  this  natural  beauty  by  dressing  it 
after  a  hideous  and  execrable  fashion.  Some- 
times a  portion  of  the  head  is  close  shaven  and 
encircled  with  a  narrow  greasy  fillet,  but  more 
frequently  the  hair  is  twisted  into  a  multitude 
of  plaits  diverging  from  a  common  centre,  and 
reminding  a  European  of  the  statues  and  monu- 
ments of  ancient  Egypt  Occasionally,  in  the 
highest  circles,  the  hair  is  allowed  to  fall  in  nat- 
uiul  curls  over  the  neck  and  shoulders;  while 
countrywomen  and  domestic  servants  simply 
touzle  their  superabundant  locks  into  a  tangled 
mass;  but  all  classes  alike  besmear  their  heads 
with  rancid  butter,  disgusting  both  to  sight  and 
smell.  To  prevent  the  elaborate  plaits  from  be- 
coming dishevelled  by  restless  movements  during 
sleep,  ladies  of  rank  rest  their  heads  at  night  in 
a  sort  of  bowl-shaped  stool,  which  they  carry 
with  them  when  leaving  home.  However  pai^ 
ticular  they  may  be  in  the  adjustment  of  their 
luxuriant  hair,  the  women  of  Abyssinia  are 
comparatively  negligent  in  the  matter  of  dress. 


The  higher  classes  attire  themselves  in  a  chemis 
or  under  garment,  over  which  they  wear  " 
loose  shirt  reaching  below  the  knees,  and  neati 
embroidered  in  front  and  on  the  cufis."  In  v. 
dition  to  this  simple  costume,  a  shama,  or  togi 
with  a  smart  silk  border,  is  on  certain  occasioi 
wrapped  round  the  form  in  graceful  folds,  or 
gaudy  cloak  of  European  manufacture  is  throw 
over  the  shoulders.  In  the  humbler  grades  < 
society,  however,  women  content  themselves  wit 
a  wide  sack  of  strong  coarse  calico,  with  iMgg 
sleeves,  girded  round  the  waist  with  a  narrow 
belt  When  going  abroad  they  alqo  wrap  then 
selves  in  a  sort  of  toga,  or  winding-eheet^.nc 
unlike  the  Bengali  dress,  the  folds  of  which  eo 
velop  their  persons  from  head  to  foot  Th 
peasant  women  are  satisfied  with  still  less  dotli 
ing,  merely  covering  their  loins  with  a  short  pel 
ticoat  made  of  coarse  cotton  or  dressed  mjt 
On  one  point  rich  and  poor  are  quite  in  aocorc 
Nothing  can  exceed  their  passion  for  omamenti 
Those  who  can  afford  it,  festoon  themselves  wit 
chains  of  silver  bells,  scentrboxes,  rosaries,  ban 
gles,  and  charms  against  the  evil  eye;  while  th 
less  fortunate  deck  themselves  out  with  strinfi 
of  amulets  sewn  in  ^uare  leather  cases,  and  o 
beads,  the  &8hion  of  which  varies — as  Bnic 
discovered,  to  his  momentary  discomfiture.  H 
had  purchased,  we  are  told,  **  a  quantity  beac 
tifully  flowered  with  red  and  green,  of  the  sii 
of  a  large  pea;  also  some  large  oval  green  an 
yellow  ones;  whereas  the  ton  among  the  beaatii 
of  Tigrd  required  small  sky-blue  beads,  abon 
the  size  of  small  lead  shot,  blue  and  whil 
bugles,  and  large  yellow  glass  beads  flat  on  th 
sides.'*  Tastes,  however,  seem  to  have  change 
since  then ;  for  Mr.  Stem  speaks  of  large  blao 
and  yellow  beads  as  being  most  in  vogue  five  c 
six  3rear8  ago.  Neither  men  nor  women  wei 
shoes,  with  the  exception  of  '*  a  few  st^^ 
ladies  and  conceited  priests;"  but  the  iaam 
sometimes  dye  both  their  feet  and  their  hands  < 
a  reddish  hue.  A  blue  silken  cord,  called  mo; 
ieb^  is  worn  round  the  neck  by  every  Abjsiii 
ian  professing  Christianity,  whether  maio  < 
female.  BelgiavSa. 
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From  The  Saturday  Review. 
PI-OX'S  LIFE  OF  THORVALDSEN.* 

XxT    the  month  of  September,   1838,   a 
X>ani8h  frigate  entered  the  Sound  between 
S^nredon  and  Denmark,  and  as  there  was  lit- 
tle  wind,  and  that  contrary,  anchored  off 
Helfliogiier.     The  next  morning  a  steamer 
with  deputations  from  both  countries  came 
to  "welcome  the  frigate  with  all  signs  of  re- 

C'  dng — flags,   and    songs,    and    musical 
d0.    This  frigate,  the  Bota,  had  been 
lent  to  Italy  to  fetch  an  exalted  personage, 
who  now  came  to  Denmark  with  a  suite  of 
ittendants  and  sixty  large  cases  of  luggage. 
Copenhagen  was  in  a  state  of  the  utmost 
excitement.    The  people  were  in  such  a 
fbrvid  condition  of  mind  that  they  observed 
the  phenomena  of  the  sky  with  a  supersti- 
tiouB  readiness  to  accept  and  interpret  them 
as  omens.    An  aurora  borealis  shone  in  the 
bearens  when  the  frigate  lay  all  night  off 
Hebingoer,  and  when  she  became  visible  to 
the  inluibitants  of  Copenhagen  it  was  under 
the  arch  of  a  bright  rainbow.    A  little  fleet 
of  boats,  decorated  with  flags,  and  bearing 
each  one  a  deputation  from  some  profession 
or  trade,  went,  to  meet  the  ship,  and  sur- 
voonded  her.     Two  gentlemen  had  been 
•dected  as  spokesmen,  and  these  mounted 
the  quarter-deck,  where  they  expressed  to 
the  ulostrious   visitor  the  deligut  of  the 
Buush  people  at  his  arrival  amongst  them. 
A  eracious  and  even  cordial  reception  ami 
wpiy  were  given  to  these  gentlemen  by  the 
visitor,  and  at  the  same  instant  there  arose 
^^  the  fleet  of  boats  a  hymn  in  his  hon- 
<^»  composed  expressly  for  the  occasion 
^  i  national  poet.     Then  the  deputations 
11  the  boats  climbed  the  ship^s  side,  and  in 
•0  instant  crowded  her  decks  from  stem  to 
•^wn.    So  great  was  the  number  of  people 
<w  boanl  that  accidents  were  feared,  and 
•  the  illustrious  stranger  was  bumblv  entreated 
^  V)  delay  his  landing,  on  which  he  de- 
scended into  a  boat,  which  the  little  fleet 
■oon   afterwards    surrounded.     Then    the 
yvds  were  manned  by  the  sailors,  and  the 
•>>lor8  cheered.     And  from  the   crowded 
IBiys  of  Copenhagen  rose  a  shout  of  an- 
swering welcome  that  did  not  cease,  but  re- 
■8*ed  itself  continually.     On  his  lantling, 
fl»  visitor  was  received  by  a  public  body, 
*Bd  when  he  stepped  into  his  carriage  the 
fcwses  were  unharnessed   and  the   people 
dragged  it  to  the  palacte  of  Charlottenl>org. 
^Riere,  for  a  time,  he  was  lost  to  the  gaze 

•  Tkonaldl^en,  $a  Vie  ef  son  (Eurre.    Par  Eugene 
TlOM.   Onvrap*  c^richi  dp  deux  frntvurPfl  au  burin 

S>r  V.  iitillard.  anden  pennlonnaire  de  rAcadcmic 
e  i'nuce  k  Home,  et  oe  tivnte-cinq  compofitlonn 
da  Btitrp.  gniv<:*eii  tur  bois  j)ar  Carbonncau  d'aprefl 
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of  the  multitude,  but  the  multitude  cla- 
moured for  him,  and  he  showed  himself  on 
a  balcony,  on  which  thousands  became  half 
delirious  with'  joy.  The  square  was  so 
crowded,  we  are  told,  that  the  equestrian 
statue  of  Christian  V.  seemed  to  swim  in 
an  agitated  sea,  and  boys  hung  in  bunches 
from  the  ^s-lamps.  The  palace  was  gar- 
landed with  flowers,  and  at  night  there  was 
a  procession  with  torches,  in  honour  of  the 
hero  of  the  day.  For  many  days  after- 
wards he  could  get  no  rest ;  it  was  an  end- 
less round  of  ban<}uets  and  congratulation, 
and  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital  who 
had  any  claim  to  position  waited  upon  the 
visitor.  The  newspapers  were  full  of  him, 
every  minute  detail  of  his  existence  was  re- 
corded, and  every  morning  brought  him 
such  quantities  of  letters,  jietitions,  and  in- 
vitations, that  he  found  it  impossible  to 
read  them,  and  had  to  employ  a  gentleman 
for  the  purpose.  He  had  so  many  crosses 
and  stars  that  he  made  a  little  cabinet  .of 
them,  and  showed  them  to  his  friends  as  one 
of  his  collections.  He  was  on  terms  of  the 
greatest  intimacy  with  persons  of  the  most 
exalted  rank,  and  when  the  King  of  Den- 
mark came  to  ask  him  to  dinner,  he  declined 
without  embarrassment,  on  account  of  a 
previous  engagement,  setting  aside  the  uni- 
versal rule  that  an  invitation  from  the  Sov- 
ereign cancels  all  others. 

This  illustrious  personage,  for  whom  a 
royal  frigate  was  sent  to  It4uv,  and  who  was 
received  by  a  whole  nation  with  as  much  en- 
thusiasm as  if  he  had  been  its  king,  and  a 
popular  king  too,  was  a  sculptor  of  the 
classical  school,  called  Albert  Thorvaldsen, 
the  son  of  a  poor  ship-carpenter  in  Copen- 
hagen. No  artist  of  this  century  has  been 
more  famous.  In  comparison  with  his  cele- 
brity, that  of  Turner,  for  instance,  was  per- 
fect'obscurity.  This  Thorvaldsen  went  I'rom 
Copenhagen  to  Rome,  and  was  received  in 
every  city  with  public  hospitality  and  rejoic- 
ing. If  he  passed  near  a  Court,  the  King 
invited  him  to  his  palace ;  if  he  passed  near 
a  seat  of  learning  or  the  fine  arts,  deputa- 
tions of  savants  or  artists  saluted  him  with 
flattery  so  unmeasured  that  the  wonder  is 
how  he  could  endure  to  listen  to  it.  But  he 
seems  to  have  taken  all  this  very  easily,  and 
on  the  whole  to  have  rather  enjoyed  it, 
i  though  without  much  flutter  of  vanity.  It 
!  wouhl  have  turned  the  brain  of  any  man  of 
Southern  race,  but  Thorvahlsen,  thanks  to 
to  his  tough  Northern  organization,  bore  it 
without  any  dangerous  excitement.  The 
most  curious  fact  about  it  is,  when  we  think 
of  it,  that  this  man  was  a  sculptor,  and  that 
even  of  the  cultivated  classes  not  one  per- 
son m  fifty  knows  anything  whatever  abont 
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sculpture,  or  can  tell  first-rate  from  fifth-rate 
work  when  he  sees  it ;  and  if  we  reflect 
further  that  a  whole  nation  went  mad  about 
Thorvaldsen,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  pro- 
portion of  his  adorers  who  adored,  on  criti- 
cal grounds  must  have  been  quite  infinitesi- 
mally  small,  perhaps  one  in  &Ye  hundred. 
Human  nature  is  a  curious  study  in  many 
ways,  and  few  of  its  peculiarities  are  more 
astonishing. than  its  capacity  for  feeling  in- 
tense enthusiasm  about  things  of  which  it  is 
absolutely  ignorant,  and  wul  not  take  the 
trouble  to  inform  itself.  The  enthusiasm 
of  all  these  Danes  about  Thorvaldsen  was 
strong  enough  to  make  them  shout  and  sing 
and  drag  his  carriage  through  the  streets  of 
Copenhagen,  but  it  was  not  enough  to  make 
them  study  art  and  ascertain  for  themselves 
the  merits  of  the  artist.  All  this  they  found 
it  easier  to  take  for  granted,  and  the  faith 
which  takes  things  for  granted  was  never 
more  vigorously  manifested.  We  under- 
stand more  easily  a  national  madness  about 
a  soldier,  or  a  ruler,  or  a  religious  teacher ; 
but  to  see  a  little  Northern  people,  usually 
remarkable  for  soberness  and  practical 
sense,  going  almost  out  of  its  wits  about  a 
sculptor  who  imitated  the  antique,  is  not 
this  really  extraordinary  P  If  the  Norwe- 
gians had  a  national  enthusiasm  for  Tide- 
mand  the  painter,  this  would  be  more  intel- 
ligible, because  he  is  Northern  and  national 
in  feeling,  and  painting  Is  a  far  more  popu- 
lar art  than  sculpture ;  but  that  the  I)anes 
should  have  been  so  delighted  with  a  maker 
of  pseudo-antique  statues,  however  skilful 
the  iiiiitation,  passes  all  understanding.  If 
they  had  known  Thorvaldsen  personally 
very  well,  we  mi^ht  have  attributed  their 
adoration  to  a  likmg  for  the  man ;  but  they 
knew  next  to  nothing  about  him,  for  he  had 
always  been  an  absentee,  and  though,  when 
he  came  back,  his  long  white  hair  and  nice 
venerable  look  were  of  the  greatest  use  to 
him,  still  the  enthusiasm  was  already  at 
fever  point  before  the  white  locks  came  in 
sight  on  the  Bota, 

The  explanation  of  the  Thorvaldsen 
mania  in  Denmark  is  that  Denmark  is  a  small 
country,  and  felt  itself  elevated  by  the  Eu- 
ropean fame  of  one  of  its  children.  London 
takes  the  celebrity  of  its  artists  more  coolly 
than  Copenhagen,  but  it  is  fair  to  add  that 
no  artist  bom  in  Londpn  has  ever  yet 
achieved  a  tithe  of  the  Continental  glory  of 
Thorvaldsen.  How  this  immense  fame  was 
acquired  we  already  know.  Like  most  of 
the  great  officially  recognised  celebrities  in 
modern  art,  Thorvaldsen  tied  his  little  boat 
behind  the  good  old  ship  the  Antique,  and 
as  towed  triumphantly  into  port.  There 
s  a  time  —  ancf  this  sculptor  bad  the  good 


luck  to  establish  himself  in  Rome  exactly  at 
that  time  —  when  the  princes  and  great  peo- 
ple in  Europe  were  much  interested  in  an- 
tique art.  They  were  not  very  particular 
ahout  the  quality  of  it ;  they  felt  about  an- 
tique art  generally  a  readiness  to  accept 
anything  it  had  to  offer — something  like 
the  disposition  of  many  country  clergymen 
in  regard  to  Gothic,  who  have  a  reverence 
for  pointed  arches  and  old  tracery  generally, 
and  have  not  yet  acquired  the  audacity  to 
discriminate  between  the  good  and  bad  art 
of  the  middle  ages.  Thorvaldsen  fell  in 
with  the  humou^  of  the  time,  and  produced 
works  which  entirely  satisfied  his  patrons. 
They  all  seem  to  have  been  perfectly  de- 
lighted with  him,  except  with  his  tardiness 
in  the  delivery  of  work  commissioned.  He 
would  accept  any  quantity  of  commissions, 
and  establish  any  number  of  studios,  where 
he  kept  a  staff  of  workmen  constantly  em- 
ployed in  copying  his  clay  models.  He  un- 
derstood the  art  of  economizing  his  own 
labour,  and  worked  but  little  in  marble,  re- 
touching the  statues  made  by  his  workmen, 
but  not  carving  much  himself.  His  view 
of  the  art  of  the  sculptor  was  that  unfortu- 
nately too  prevalent  m  modem  times,  that 
it  consisted  in  making  clay  models.  Even 
in  the  clay  itself  Thorvaldsen  found  means 
of  availing  himself  of  the  labours  of  others. 
He  often  sketched  the  subject  roughly  in 
clay,  then  entrusted  it  to  one  of  his  subor- 
dinates to  work  up  to  a  semi-finish,  and  re- 
touched finally  hunself.  The  quantity  of 
work  he  left  behind  him  would  seem  mex- 
plicably  large  if  these  facts  were  not  taken 
mto  consideration.  It  must  also  be  remem- 
bered that  his  life  was  exceptionally  long 
and  laborious. 

M.  Plonks  biography  is  clearly  and  agree- 
ably written,  and  we  have  read  it  through 
with  great  interest.  But  it  has  not  altered 
the  opinion  of  Thorvaldsen^s  personal  char- 
acter which  we  had  formed  from  whai  was 
before  known  of  him.  M.  Plonks  hero  is 
not  a  man  whom  we  can  either  love  or  re- 
spect. There  are  passages  in  his  life  which 
indicate  a  total  absence  of  honour,  and  a 
shameful  lack  of  manly  frankness  and  cour- 
age. A  Scottish  lady,  of  good  family, 
vrhose  name,  with  utter  want  of  delicacy, 
M.  Plon  gives  in  full,  was  unfortanate 
enough  to  place  her  affixations  on  the  un- 
worthy sculptor,  who  for  a  time  encouraged 
the  belief  tnat  they  were  returned.  WSen 
a  marriage  between  this  lady  and  Thorvald' 
sen  was  considered  as  settled  —  when  every- 
body in  Rome;  and  the  lady^s  friends  in 
Scotland,  talked  of  it  publicly  as  a  certaib' 
ty  —  Thorvaldsen  sudaenly  deserted  her  tc 
form  a  connexion  with  a  married  woman 
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firnm  Vienna  who  lived  in  the  same  street 
and  in  the  opposite  house,  so  that  Miss 

had  the  mortification  of  actually  seeing 

liim  day  alter  day  going  and  coming  from 
his  Tisits  there.    The  delicacy  of  this  piece 
of  conduct  is  exactly  on  a  par  with  his  ar- 
rangements with  a  mistress  of  his  called 
Anna  Maria.    This  woman,  who  was  a  sort 
of  superior  lady^s-maid  at  a  house  where 
Hiorvaidsen  visited,  joined  the  amusements 
in  which  he  also  took  part,  and  let  him  se- 
duce her.    Some  time  afterwards,  when  she 
had  already  lived  as  his  mistress,  she  im- 
proved her  social  position  by  a  marriage 
with  a  gentleman  wno  was  much  her  supe- 
rior in  station,  but,  before  the  marriage, 
actually  made  Thorvaldsen  sign  an  agree- 
ment to  provide  for  her  maintenance  in  case 
of  a  domestic  rupture.    This  rupture  nat- 
urally took  place  when  the  unfortunate  hus- 
btnd  found  out  his  wife^s  true  character, 
and  Thorvaldsen,  in  virtue  of  the  written 
agreement,  found  himself  saddled  with  this 
woman,  who  governed  him  imperiously  for 
yean  after.    The  two  connexions  with  this- 
Anna  Maria  and  the  Austrian  lady  were  go- 
ing on  at  the  time  when  he  ought  to  have 

married  Miss .      We  should   like  to 

know  what  became  of  Thorvaldsen^s  poor 
old  parents  during  his  prosperity  at  Rome. 
We  have  some  recollection  that,  according 
to  another  biographer,  he  allowed  his  old 
father  to  be  sent  to  an  asylum.  It  is  cer- 
^  that,  from  the  time  he  left  Copenhi^n 
u  a  Ud  to  the  time  when  he  came  oack  uke 
*  king  in  a  royal  ship,  he  never  once  either 
^i^ited  his  father  anu  mother,  or  paid  their 
censes  to  Rome ;  and  they  never  set  eves 
on  their  son  in  the  days  of  his  celebrity, 
but  toiled  on  obscurely  in  their  narrow  life 
**  Copenhagen.  Surely  Thorvaldsen  can- 
not have  had  a  really  noble  nature,  or  he 
would  have  found  a  deeper  pleasure  in  mak- 
"^  his  parents  witnesses  and  shares  in  his 
prospenty  than  in  the  friendship  of  his 
g'^test  patrons. 

^t  would  be  unjust,  however,  to  paint  this 
^^'s  character  entirely  in  foul  colours, 
^luch  of  his  negligence  of  duty  may  be  at- 
tnbutable  to  absorption  in  his  occupation, 
*pd  to  his  utter  ignorance  of  ever}'thmg  but 
"^8  trade.  Readers  who  have  taken  the 
'^ble  to  study  the  uneducated  classes 
roust  have  observed  that  they  are  less  alive 
^  certain  forms  of  duty  than  those  above 
^"^m,  and,  without  any  intention  of  doing 
^^ng,  they  act  often  with  what  seems  to  us 
P^  hardness  and  indifference.  Now 
^rvaldsen  was  always  quite  illiterate.  A 
Oiaker  of  clay  models,  not  a  man  of  culti- 
vated mind,  he  belonged  all  his  life  to  the 
tmedncated  classes.    He  acquired,  by  con- 


tact, some  colloquial  use  of  other  languages 
than  his  own,  and  from  constantly  mixmg 
in  society,  some  external  polish  of  manner 
sufficient  for  the  external  reUtions  of  life. 
But  he  never  had  any  delicacy.  For  in- 
stance, Mr.  Hope,  his  first  patron,  was  the 
cause  of  all  his  success.  Tnorvaldsen  was 
leaving  Rome  in  despair  of  ever  doing  any- 
thing tnere ;  his  portmanteaus  were  packed, 
and  all  that  hindered  his  departure  was  a 
delay  about  a  passport,  when  Mr.  Hope 
saved  him  by  a  generous  and  liberal  com- 
mission. This  was  in  the  year  1803.  Long 
before  Mr.  Hope's  statue  was  finished  the 
artist  received  other  orders,  and  though 
Mr.  Hope  had  actually  advanced  part  of  the 
price  of^the  statue,  and  though  he  freauently 
wrote  about  it,  the  statue  was  not  delivered 
to  him  till  the  year  1828,  Thorvaldsen  hav- 
ing executed  a  hundred  things  for  others  in 
the  interval.  N'ow  we  think  that  conduct 
of  this  kind  implies  a  dulness  of  perception 
which  is  happily  rare  amongst  educated 
men,  but  we  are  willing  to  admit,  in  pallia- 
tion of  it,  the  artist's  absorption  in  other  and 
pressing  ideas,  and  the  torpidity  of  a  mind 
never  awakened  by  education  to  clear  no- 
tions of  duty  and  honour.  Nothing  is  said 
b^  M.  Plon  about  Thorvaldsen^s  religious 
views.  He  was  not  a  Christian,  but  not- 
withstanding this  he  might  have  had  a  more 
admirable  character.  Many  honourable  and 
just  men,  whose  lives  are  pure  and  whose 
ideal  of  duty  is  high,  are  unbelievers,  and 
there  are  so  many  instances  of  this  kind  that 
we  cannot  admit  unbelief  as  an  excuse  for 
failure  in  duty.  The  too  common  habit  of 
saving,  "He  was  an  *  infidel,  therefore  he 
was  free  to  do  wrong,''  has  the  tendency  to 
emancipate  sceptics  themselves  from  the 
sense  of  duty  and  obligation.  We  would 
rather  remind  them  that,  since  so  many  of 
their  number  have  been  capable  of  recti- 
tude, they  must  all  be  held  responsible 
members  of  society. 

Let  us  close  this  notice  with  a  pleasant 
trait.  Thorvaldsen,  in  his  utmost  height 
of  fame,  never  scorned  poor  people.  At 
the  time  of  his  full,  ripe  glory  in  Copenha- 
gen he  actually  wanted  to  eat  with  his  ser- 
vants, who  were  man  and  wife,  in  order  to 
save  the  woman  the  trouble  of  t^o  services. 
He  was  economical  to  parsimony,  and  his 
personal  expenses  were  trifling ;  but  he  was 
liberal  in  donations,  and  tliis  liberality  had 
to  be  restrained  and  controlled  by  one  of 
his  friends,  who  became  a  sort  of  secretary 
to  him.  It  has  been  said  that  he  was  fond 
of  smoking  and  drinking;  but  so,  in  a 
moderate  convivial  way,  are  many  excellent 
men,  and  an  entire  indifference  to  these 
pleasures  is  usually  the  sign  either  of  an 
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unsocial  disposition  or  of  indifferent  health. 
There  must  nave  been  something  personally 
attractive  in  Thorvaldsen,  or  he  could  not 
have  had  so  many  and  such  kind  friends. 


From  The  Saturday  Bevlow. 
FENCING. 

Amid  the  general  and  increasing  popu- 
larity of  athletic  sports  in  England  it  is  re- 
markable that  one  branch  of  them,  which 
was  formerly  the  most  esteemed  of  all,  has 
shown  the  faintest  symptoms  of  vitality. 
La  science  du  trh-bdt  irh-noble,  Ms-hon- 
orable et  puissant  exercice  des  armes,  as  it  is 
styled  in  one.  of  the  earliest  treatises  on  the 
subject,  has  fallen  on  evil  days,  and  the 
display  of  any  enthusiasm  for  an  art  which 
our  great-grandfathers  considered  as  one  of 
the  highest  accomplishments  of  a  gentle- 
man would  probably  be  now  considered,  at 
least  in  a  civilian,  to  betoken  an  eccentricity 
of  character,  or  possiblj^  a  somewhat  vul- 
gar taste.  Yet  fencing  is  one  of  the  most 
useful  bodily  exercises  that  ever  were  de- 
vised, and  it  is  a  mental  exercise  besides. 
To  fence  well  requires  ingenuity  in  devis- 
ing and  concealing  plans  of  attack,  close 
watchfulness  of  an  adversary's  play,  and 
skill  and  readiness  in  penetrating  and  de- 
feating his  plans,  and  taking  advantage  of 
every  false  movement.  The  terms  of  the 
fencmg-school  are  still  used  to  describe 
purely  mental  conflicts,  even  by  writers 
who  hardly  understand  them.  Fencing  is 
moreover  an  essentially  gentlemanly  amuse- 
ment. Indeed  it  is  in  some  sort  a  method 
of  instruction  in  politeness,  for  many  relics 
of*  the  formal  courtesy  of  bygone  times 
still  linger  in  the  fencing-school.  The  grave 
and  elaborate  movements  of  the  salute 
which  precedes  a  fencing  "  assault^*  are  a 
quaint  reminiscence  of  the  days  when  the 
art  of  making  a  bow  was  taught  **  in  five 
motions,  for  the  use  of  persons  of  quality 
only." 

li  the  French  army  the  art  of  fencing 
has  always  been  diligently  cultivated,  and 
our  own  military  authorities  have  of  late 
rather  awkwardly  encouraged  it.  In  1864 
they  set  forth  a  small  pamphlet  for  the  use 
of  Instructors  in  the  army.  Two  publica- 
tions intended  for  the  same  purpose  had 
previously  appeared.  One  was  a  complete 
and  elaborate  exposition  of  the  art  by  Mr. 
George  Chapman,  the  Honorary  Secretary 
of  the  London  Fencing  Club,  and  one  of 
the  most  skilful  amateurs  in  Europe.  The 
other  was  a  small  pamphlet  by  M.  Pierre 
Prevost,  a  distinguished  French  professor 


of  fencing,  who  has  been  for  a  lon^  time 
settled  in  England.  The  Horse  Guards, 
however,  thought  fit  to  entrust  the  prepara- 
tion of  liie  ofiicial  work  to  a  gentleman  of 
high  reputation  as  a  teacher  of  gymnastics 

? roper,  but  unknown  in  the  fencm^  world. 
*he  work,  when  it  appeared,  certainly  pos- 
sessed the  quality  of  novelty,  but  the  theo- 
ries of  Bishop  Colenso  mmself  did  not 
produce  a  greater  commotion  among  the 
orthodox  than  one  or  two  of  the  instruc- 
tions contained  in  this  system  of  fencing 
awakened  among  the  votaries  of  that  art. 

The  entertainment  which  is  now  designa- 
ted by  the  translated  title  of  *'  Assault  of 
Arms  ^^  was  introduced  into  England  about 
the  middle  of  the  last  century.  Our  fore- 
fathers were  content  with  the  humbler  title 
of  a  *•  fencing-match,"  but  this  is  hardly 
comprehensive  enough  to  include  the  dis- 
plays of  boxing,  bayonet,  dumb-bell,  and 
sword  feats,  which  are  now  generally  in- 
cluded. The  art  of  fencing  in  England  was 
at  a  very  low  ebb  when,  rather  more  than 
a  century  ago,  a  geutleman  of  Leghorn » 
Signor  Dominico  Angelo  Malevolti  Trema- 
mondo,  arrived  in  England  from  Paris, 
whither  he  had  been  sent  by  his  father  to 
see  the  world  before  entering  upon  a  com- 
mercial life.  A  skilful  swordsman,  an  ex- 
pert horseman,  and  of  singularly  graceful 
and  handsome  presence,  what  befell  him 
may  be  easily  surmised.  He  was  shortly 
married  to  an  English  lady,  and,  establish- 
ing himself  in  London  as  a  Professor  of 
Fencing  and  Eauitation,  he  .founded  the 
school  of  arms  known  as  Angelo^s,  which 
still  exists  in  St.  Jameses  Street,  and  which 
he  raised  to  a  rivalry  in  reputation  with  the 
first  schools  on  the  Continent.  Fencing 
matches  became  frequent  and  fashionable 
entertainments.  Foreigners  of  distinctioii 
in  the  art  were  invited  to  these  displays, 
and  as  many  of  them  settled  in  England, 
and  monopolized  the  Court  paironage,  the 
grumbling  among  the  Englisn  brethren  of 
the  sword  was,  as  may  be  supposed,  con- 
siderable. The  founder  of  Angelo's  school 
was  also  the  author  of  an  elaborate  treatise 
upon  the  art  of  fencing,  copiously  illustra- 
ted. The  figures  of  this  book  are  still  re- 
ferred to  as  a  standard  of  grace  wherever 
that  qualitv  is  considered  valuable  in  fenc- 
ing ;  and  if  the  plate  which  exhibits  "  la 
position  pour  la  garde  en  quarte  et  le  coup 
de  quarte  "  be  compared  with  the  positioift 
of  tne  **longe,"  as  given  at  page  11  of  the 
authorized  book  of  instruction  now  used  ia 
the  British  army,  it  will  be  seen  that  there 
is  a  right  way  and  a  wrong  way  of  making 
a  longe  in  fencing,  as  well  as  of  doing  most 
other  thmgs.    The  old  treatises  on  tendng 
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deserve  perusal  for  the  quaint  solemnity  of 
their  |)reccpts  and  the  endless  minuteness 
of  their  rules.  One  of  the  most  curious 
passages  of  the  book  before  us  may  be  de- 
scribed as  important  to  gentlemen  about  to 
proceed  to  Italy.  It  explains  how  to  deal 
with  an  assailant  who  comes  upon  one  at 
night,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  coun- 
try,  with  a  dark  lanthom  and  a  sword.  The 
beautiful  series  of  plates,  showing  positions 
infinitely  various,  and*  all  elegant,  were  for 
the  most  part  the  work  of  an  engraver 
named  Ryland,  who  afterwards  applied  his 
singular  talent  for  his  art  to  a  less  worthy 
purpose.  Either  this  series  of  engravings 
or  some  oihef  was  finished  by  Kyland  while 
nnder  sentence  of  death  for  forger}-,  being 
respited  for  this  purpose  in  order  that  he 
might  leave  some  provision  for  liis  family. 

The  founder  of  Angel o's  school  of  arms 
died  in  1802,  in  the  eighty-seventh  year  of 
^  age.    He  retained  his  bodily  and  men- 
^  powers  so  fully  to  the  last  that  he  con- 
tinued to  give  lessons  in  fencing  till  a  few 
^ys  before  his  death.     Ilis  son  and  grand- 
son  successively  almost  equalled    him  in 
length  of  days.'   Another  proof  that  the 
®^ter  of  the  sword  can  defend  himself 
JKainst  the  sc\'the  of  Time  is  furnished  by 
^'  Leon  Gillemand,  who  has  been  long 
inoivn  as  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
f^Ures  (Tarmes  in  I<ondon,  and  who  served 
™  the  French  army  in  the  battle  of  Water- 
•J^-     It  may  be  inferred  from  this  fact  that 
^-  Gillemand  is  older  than  the  present  cen- 
^"7",  but  those  persons  who  saw  him  for  the 
first  time  at*  an  assault  of  arms  given  by 
poaself  at  Willis's  Rooms,  last  week,  would 
infer  that  he  was  a  dozen  years  younger. 
M^-  Gillemand  may  Ijoast  that  he  has  seen 
^>^*th  the  sublime  and  the  ridiculous  in  war ; 
fop    he  has   shared  the  ruin   of  the   First 
French  Empire,  and  he  shared  also  the  first 
abortive  attempt  at  establishing  the  Second. 
He  followed  the  eagle  of  one  Napoleon  at  Wa- 
terloo, and  he  would  have  followed  the  ea^le 
of  another  Napoleon  at  Boulogne,  but,  unfor- 
tunately, that  noble  bird  winged  its  unersr 
J^  flight  in  the  direction  of  a  sausage-shop. 
The  story  goes  that  M.  Gillemand,  having 
joined  the  present  Emperor  when  he  made 
his  burlesque  expedition  from  this  country 
^  France,   was    offered    by  the  grateful 
J^ce  the  post  of  a  commissioned  officer, 
hut  chose  tnat  of  sergeant.     In  humility  he 
J^nnd  safety,  for  when  the  Prince's  followert 
^'^^^inie  prisoners  all  below  the  rank  of  offi- 
**r8  were  discharged,  afler  a  few  days'  de- 
tention.    From  that  time  M.  Gillemand  lias 
jngaged  only  in  the  mimic  warfare  of  the 
fencing-room.     The  assault  of  arms  at  Wil- 
>^\  Booms  was  arranged  for  the  last  public 


appearance  of  M.  Gillemand,  and  the  first 
of  M.  Simon,  one  of  the  most  expert  fen- 
cers of  the  modem  school,  who  will  occupy 
the  post  which  was  lon^held  by  M.  Gille- 
mand at  the  London  Tencing  Club.  M. 
Simon  is  a  soldier  of  the  Crimea.  Having 
waited  till  he  was  tired  for  promotion  in  the 
French  army,  he  quitted  it  and  turned  fenc- 
ing-master. The  principal  performers  were 
assisted  by  other  masters  of  fencing,  by 
non-commissioned  officers  of  the  household 
cavalry,  and  by  Mr.  Harrison,  who  delights 
to  call  himself**  professor''  and  **  the  strong- 
est man  in  the  world. '^  The  programme 
comprised  assaults  with  rapiers,  foils,  sabres, 
sticks,  and  sabre  against  bayonet,  boxing, 
and  the  usual  feats  with  the  sword.  The 
re[>utation  of  M.  Simon  raised  great  expec- 
tations of  his  assault  with  Sir.  Waite, 
which  should  have  been  one  of  the  most  in- 
te?esting  encounters  of  the  aflemoon.  M. 
Simon  had  the  advantage  of  youth  and  agil- 
ity, to  which  the  superior  strengtli  and  reach 
of  his  opponent  might  be  considered  as 
equivalent.  Unfor^inately ,  the  fencing  was 
spoiled  by  over-anxiety  on  the  part  of  each 

Eirformer  to  get  the  better  of  the  other, 
ach  combatant  was  too  warj-  to  risk  any 
but  the  simplest  movements  of  attack  and 
defence,  which  soon  became  monotonous 
from  repetition.  The  play,  though  oflen 
wonderfully  close  and  good,  as  frecjuently 
degenerated  into  a  mere  scramble  for  hits, 
and  an  interchange  of  thrusts  which  would 
have  been  fktal  to  both  in  a  real  encounter. 
The  grand  maxim  of  the  art,  which  Moliere 
has  fbrinularized  in  the  words  donner  ei  ne 
pas  recevoirj  was  entirely  disregarded .  The 
match  with  rapiers  between  M.  Gillemand 
and  Mr.  Shury  was  close,  rapid,  and  grace- 
ful, and  showed  in  strong  contrast  the  su- 
periority of  the  older  style  of  fencing  in 
elegance  of  movement  and  position.  To 
those  who  remember  the  fencing  of  these 
masters  a  score  of  years  since,  their  recent 
display  may  have  lacked  something  of  for- 
mer vigour,  but  it  was  still  a  most  interest- 
ing and  varied  illustration  of  the  resources 
of  the  art.  The  weapons  used  were  the 
triangular  duelling  swords  generally,  but 
incorrectly,  termed  **  rapiers"  in  England. 
The  light,  rigid  Biscayan  blade  or  small 
sword  is  of  later  date  than  the  rapier,  which 
was  a  cutting  as  well  as  a  thrusting  weapon ; 
and  the  whole  scheme  of  modem  small- 
sword play  is  based  upon  the  use  of  the 
triangular  blade,  although  in  practice  quad- 
rangular foil  blades  are  used,  on  account 
of  their  greater  facility  of  manufacture  and 
consequent  cheapness.  But  the  increased 
neatness  and  accuracy  of  the  play  with  the 
actu&l  sword-blade  is  so  remarkable  as  to 
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strike  the  most  inexperienced  spectators,  est  drawing  or  oblique  motion  of  the  blade, 

and  these  weapons  are  very  commonly  used  It  is  possible,  by  direct  pressure,  to  indent 

in  the  fencing-schools  of  Fans.    If  a  serious  the  sldn  considerably  with  the  edge  of  a 

occasion  should  arise,  the  buttons  are  bro-  sharp  razor  without  cutting  the  flesh,  but  this 

ken  off  and  the  points  are  sharpened,  when  is  a  branch  of  study  which  the  inexpjenenced 

all  is  ready  for  the  duel  —  at  least  as  far  as  public  is  strongly  enjoined  to  avoid.    The 

the  necessary  tools  are  concerned.     A  le^on  portion  of  these  entertainments  most  at- 

de  duel  is  given  by  the  professor,  who  takes  tractive  to  spectators  is,  undoubtedly,  the 

a  sharp  weapon,  while  the  aspirant  is  pro-  boxing  and  smgle-stick,  in  which,  whatever 

vided  with  a  buttoned  one.     The  experi-  be  our  appreciation  of  the  skill  displayed, 

ence  gained  in  thus  facing  an  unbated  point  the  result  is  at  least  unmistakeablc.     The 

is  supposed  to  produce  a  greater  degree  of  thin  lines  of  steel  used  in  foil  play  have  a 

coolness  and  steadiness  in  the  pupil  —  when  motion  too  rapid  for  the  unpractised  eye  to 

he  ^ets  used  to  it.     The  contest  of  sabre  follow.    The  hits  arc  too  slight  and  sharp 

agamst  bayonet  between  Mr.   Shury  and  to  be  easily  noticed,  and  eveo  the  slower 

Private  Otterway  of  the  2nd  Life  Guards  movements  ofa  contest  with  sabres  give  the 

was    less    satisfactory.      Otterway,  whose  effect  rather  of  a  juggler's  dexterity  than 

stick-play  and  boxing  were  excellent,  is  de-  of  the  nearest  imitation  which  can  be  safely 

ficient  in  the  science  of  attack  with  the  bay-  attempted  of  a  deadly  combat.    But  the 

onct,  and  failed  to  bring  out  the  real  power  impression  produced  by  the  fracture  of  a 

of  the  weapon  in  his  contest  with  so  skilful  stout  ash  stick  on  the  palpitating  ribs  of  a 

a  swordsman  as  Shury.     But  his  defence  Life  Guardsman  is  conclusive,  at  least  as  to 

was  good  and  quick,  and  a  cavalry  soldier  the  reality  of  the  conflict ;  and  the  niost 

can  &rdly  be  expected  to  be  quite  at  home  indifferent  spectator,   when  he   hears  the 

with  the  peculiar  weapon  of  the  infantry,  thud  which  accompanies  the  blow,  or  dodges 

Those  who  remember  the  terrific  force  of  to  avoid  the  flying  fragments  of  the  stick, 

the  bayonet  attack  when  it  is  wielded  by  a  will  be  stirred  with  the  spirit  of  the  lines  in 

thorough  master  of  the  weapon  will  ac-  Hudibras:  — 

acknowledge  that,  with  equal  skill  in  the       «    _,      ,         ,        ,  .  v    . 

combatants,  the  chances  are  fearfully  against       J^^  ^^^,  *^?  ®**°?-?^  2?^  °**  «  "^"^*°"» 
the  swordsman.     If  we  wished  to  see  the       ^®  ^®^^  s  m  it  if  he  feigns, 

power  of  this  weapon  properly  dispkyed,  g^jy  ^^^^  ^^  enthusiasm  is  excited  by  the 

we  should  place  it  m  hands  which  had  grown  ^^^^^^  ^j^j^  ^^^^^^.^  ^^^  weapons,  however 

kmihar  with  the  use  of  it   m    the  Foot  ^^^^^^  ^j^j^  horsehair  andMeather.      Is 

Guards     The  play  of  bayonet  agamst  bay-  there  an  Englishman  who  can  witness  a  box- 

onct  IS  highly  interesting,  but  it  is  very  sel-  •       ^^^^  ^j^ho^t  being  conscious  of  the 

'^TiV^.^'r'^f  ^*  P^^«  ^'^M^;.!  A  K  exTstence  of  an  undeveloped  Acuity  in  his 

Of  the  feats  with  the  sword  bttle  need  be  ^       ^j^j^j^  ^^  j^^^  unacco\mtably  neglected 

said    except  that  they  were  of  the  usual  ^^  j^  p    And  wh^,  after  a  vfgorous 

kind.     The  sheep  was  divided  at  a  blow,  eount^i-hit  or  sharply-contested  rally,  the 

being  suspended  for  the  purpose  from  a  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^'       ^^^  ^j^^  /^^^ 

neat,  and  we  had  almost  said  a  tasteful,  ^^at  words  can  picSire  its  expression? 
gallows,  by  Corporul-Major  Cornish,  of  the  j.^^^  determined  stereotyped  smile  which  is 
1  irst  Life  Guards,  whose  ncmdiaW  and  demanded  by  the  etiquette  of  the  Ring  re- 
absence  of  parade  contrasted  strongly  with  ^^^  although  wofully  disarrangedT^the 
the  elaboration  which  the  great  professor  of  ^^^^,^  ^^^^^  ^o  presene  the  aSiiable  ex- 
strength,  Harrison  bestowed  upon  the  feats  j^„  ^^  j^j^  ^^^^^^^3  unchatfged  causes 

with  the  apple  and  handkerchief.     The  bar  Ka^  x^  ««a„r«^  .  r»i^.^«i»  ,«.;«  . 

n  i     -i     ^^       11        111        X  1     xi  tnem  to  assume  a  gnastly  grm :  — 
of  lead  was  well  and  cleanly  cut  by  the  ®         "^  ® 

same  hand,  Cornish's.     These  tricks  have  as  who  would  smile,  and  smile  m  such  a  sort, 

yerv  little  to  do  with  swordsmanship ;  but  As  if  he  mocked  himself  to  smile  at  anythhig. 
if  the  principles  which  they  illustrate  could 

be  concisely  explained,  they  would  possess  But  the  skilful  and  good-tempered  boot 
a  much  greater  interest  for  the  public,  who,  with  the  gloves  between  Mr.  Blake  and  Pri- 
as  it  is,  are  simply  spectators  of  a  wanton  vate  Otterway  was  far  from  any  unpleasant 
destruction  of  property  without  the  least  disturbance,  temporary  or  permanent,  of 
idea  of  what  is  intcndea  to  be  shown  by  it.  countenance,  and  well  deserved  the  applause 
Each  feat  ought  to  exhibit  a  different  meth-  which  it  received,  especially  from  ttie  la- 
od  of  using  the  weapon.  For  instance,  the  dies.  The  stick  play  by  Waite  and  Cor- 
cutting  an  apple  upon  the  naked  hand  with-  nish  was  particularly  good.  Waite  in  hand- 
out injuring  tnc  flesh  depends  for  its  success  ling  stick  or  sabre  loses  the  stifihess  of  man- 
upon  the  cut  being  given  without  the  slight-  ner  which  clings  to  his  foil-play,  and  it  is  no 
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disparftgement  to  him  to  say  that  his  per- 
fycwxkBJOceB  savour  rather  of  the  Life  Goards- 
nan  ^vrhich  he  was  than  of  the  fencing-mas- 
ter -veliich  he  is.     For  style  in  fencmg  we 
itoiild  rather  look  to  M.   Gillemand,  and 
for  fbrce  and  qiiickness  to  M.  Simon.     The 
^ef  honours  of  the  assault  belonged*  to 
these  soldiers  of  Waterloo  and  the  Crimea, 
die  old  glory  and  young  glory  of  the  fenc- 
ng-soliools. 


From  Chambers's  Journal. 
STOBY  OF  A  PIECE  OF   CHALK. 

It  ia  so  long  ago  that  I  can  hardly  remem- 

^  it.    If  the  years  which  have  elaosed 

*uiod  my  birth  were  reckoned  in  millions, 

tint  number  would  not  be  too  great.    My 

fint    r<ecoUections  are  of  a  white,  muddy 

Mdiment,  many  scores  of  feet  in  thickness, 

■t'ctclMng  along  the  bottom  of  a  very  deep 

■?••      Of  this  oozy  bed,  I  formed  an  incon- 

■we^'^tWe   part.    The  depth  of  sea-water 

^^li  pressed  down  this  stratum  was  so 

great  that  the  light  scarcely  found  its  way 

t'^'Wifijh  the  green  volume.     Day  and  night, 

^  billows  tossed  and  heaved  above  me.     I 

cwild  hear  the  storm  howl  and  the  hurricane 

•weep  over  the  surface  of  the  sea,  although 

^^    eould  not  affect  the  bottom  where  I 

T**  ^ying.    Before  I  woke  to  consciousness 

™  '■y^'  oozy  condition,  I  had  existed  in  quite 

J^^oer  form.    The  constant  beatings  of  the 

^^t^^ieous  sea  against  its  rocky  barriers, 

•nd      the  Yagi;  quantity  of  muddy  matter 

P^J'^'^d  into  it  by  rivers,  caused  to  be  dis- 

tnbut-ed  through  the  sea-water  a  consider- 

•^^      quantity  of   mineral  sediment.     Of 

^^^'''^c,  great  though  this  quantity  originally 

^^^9^  wl^n  it  was  diffused  throughout  the 

'^  i^  appeared  so  small  as  not  to  affect  the 

^^    transparency  of  the  water.    The  pres- 

•■^^    of  carbonate  of  lime  (for  such  was  a 

ff**^   portion  of  the  mineral  matter  above 

■*®**tioned)  could  only  have  been  proved  by 

diCTX^cal  tests.     It  happened,  however,  that 

*i**^  were  eyes  sharp  enough  to  detect  it, 

tWiough  AtiUMm  eyes  did  not  open  on  the 

worl«|   for    myriads    of  ages    afterwards. 

Tto««  to  which  I  allude  belongivl  to  a  set 

of  Animals  so  small  that  vou  could  have  put 

BuUioiis  of  them  into  a  sdiooI-girPs  thimble ! 

l^*di  creature  was  a  perfect  animal,  never- 

tli^Iets.    It  had  a  soft,  jolly-like  substance, 

™di  developed  itself  into  feelers,  that  took 

hold  of  prey  even  smaller  than  itself.     This 

•oft  booy  was  enclosed  in  a  sort  of  shelly 

c**e,  beautifully  ornamented,  and  uniformly 

ih»ped.    This  case  was  manufactured  either 

out  of  carbonate  of  lime,  or  silica,  which 

hi  already  been  mentioned  as  held  in  solu- 


tion by  the  sea-water.  Every  cubic  inch 
of  water  in  all  the  vast  ocean  at  whose  bot- 
tom I  was  lying  was  alive  with  these  animal- 
cules, everlastingly  at  work  separating  the 
mineral  matter.  It  was  quite  impossible  to 
see  these  little  workers  tliat  *  out  of  water 
brought  forth  solid  rock,'  and  yet  they  were 
there.  Their  individual  lifetime  was  very 
brief,  rarely  extending  over  a  few  hours. 
But  their  powers  of  reproduction  were  enor^ 
mous,  and  thus  they  were  always  dying 
and  generating.  As  they  died,  thev  began 
to  sink  slowly  through  the  water.  'The  sea 
was  always  full  of  their  dead  shells,  which 
were  gravitating  towards  the  bottom,  where 
they  fell  as  lightly  as  the  motes  which  float 
in  the  sunbeams  drop  upon  the  floor.  Night 
and  day,  they  were  always  alightin?  there, 
and  forming  a  thin  film.  Century  after  cen- 
tury passed  away,  and  still  found  these 
dead  shells  accumulating,  until  all  the  fig- 
ures I  have  heard  reckoned  on  the  black- 
board near  me  —  I  am  now  used  in  a  school- 
room for  the  purposes  of  arithmetic  —  would 
not  together  give  any  idea  of  their  numbers, 
even  if  thev  were  all  stretched  out  in  a  row ! 
You  may  think  this  is  a  bit  of  romancing, 
but  it  is  not.  A  few  days  ago,  a  gentleman 
broke  a  piece  off  me,  and  after  powdering 
it  and  washing  it  with  a  fine  camel-hair 
brush  in  distilled  water  (so  as  to  make  sure 
of  his  experiment),  I  heard  him  tell  a  friend 
that  he  could  shew  him  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  fossil  animalculic  shells  which 
he  had  obtained  from  this  small  piece ! 

I  am  composed  of  exactly  the  same  in- 
gredients. Although  I  am  no  bigger  than 
a  small  orange,  I  can  assure  you  there  are 
scores  of  millions  of  fossil  shells  contained 
within  my  bulk.  In  fact,  I  am  myself  noth- 
ing more  than  a  mass  or  con;]^'ries  of  the 
dead  shells  to  which  I  before  alluded. 
Every  time  the  teacher  makes  a  figure  with 
me  on  the  black-board,  he  leaves  thereon 
thousands  of  fossil  animalculic.  If  you  will 
wash  the  chalk  as  the  above-mentioned  gen- 
tleman did,  you  may  see  these  minute  fossils 
for  yourself;  though,  it  is  true,  you  would 
need  a  powerful  microscope  to  enable  you 
to  do  so. 

It  was  the  gradual  accumulation  of  these 
animalculic  shells  that  formed  the  oozy  mud 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  The  extent  of 
this  mud-bed  was  verj'  grt»at  —  not  less  than 
thousands  of  squart^  miles  in  an^a.  Not- 
withstanding the  slowness  of  the  deposition, 
and  the  infinitely  minute  creatures  which 
almost  wholly  formed  it,  the  accumulation 
went  on  until  the  mud  had  reached  a  verti- 
cal thickness  of  fifteen  hundred  feet !  What 
must  be  the  enonnous  number  of  shells  con- 
tained in  this  mass,  and  the  number  of  cen- 
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turies  occupied  in  elaborating  it,  I  leave 
you  to  guess.  The  rate  of  deposition  was 
very  regular,  and  I  have  heard  that  along 
the  bottom  of  the  great  ocean  called  the  At- 
lantic there  is  actually  now  being  formed  a 
stratum  very  similar  to  that  from  which  I 
was  taken.  Like  it,  also,  ix  is  formed  prin- 
cipally by  immense  numbers  of  dead  ani- 
malculse. 

I  lay  along  the  bottom  of  the  Cretaceous 
sea  for  thousands  of  years,  during  which 
great  changes  took  place  in  the  oozy  de- 

fosit,  some  of  which  I  distinctly  remember, 
mentioned  before  that,  besides  carbonate 
of  lime,  there  were  diffused  through  the  sea- 
wat«r  other  minerals,  among  the  rest  one 
called  silica,  the  basis  of  common  sand. 
Well,  a  good  proportion  of  the  minute  ani- 
mals inhabiting  my  native  sea  used  this 
mineral  instead  of  ume,  so  that  their  shells 
were  formed  of  flint.  These,  of  course,  fell 
to  the  bottom  along  with  the  others,  and 
were  all  mixed  up  together.  By  and  by,  a 
chemical  change  took  place  in  the  thick  mud. 
It  seems  that  the  litUe  grains  or  shells  of 
silica  have  a  tendency  to  separate  from  the 
lime,  and  to  run  together;  consequently, 
the  flinty  little  shells  aggregated  along  the 
sea-bottom,  and  there  formed  what  are  now 
known  as  flint-hand^  and  nodules.  These 
layers  of  flint  were  formed  at  Nearly  regular 
intervals,  the  chemical  changes  being  very 
uniform.  I  should  also  mention,  that  as 
the  oozy  bed  increased  ia  thickness,  what 
with  the  weight  of  sea-water  and  the  over- 
lying mud,  the  lower  beds  began  to  be  com- 
pressed into  a  solid  form.  As  soon  as  this 
took  place,  they  passed  into  real  chalk,  of 
which  I  found  myself  a  part. 

I  have  a  distinct  recollection  of  the  crea- 
tures that  inhabited  the  sea  whilst  I  was 
lying  along  the  bottom.  I  am  told  there 
are  nothing  like  them  living  in  the  seas  of 
the  present  da^.  Even  those  which  ap- 
proach nearest  in  resemblance  differ  in  some 
point  or  another.  The  most  remarkable  of 
these  inhabitants  of  an  extinct  ocean  were  a 
series  of  large  sponges,  called  by  scientific 
men  Paramoudrce,  but  better  known  in  Nor- 
folk (where  I  come  from)  as  *  Pot  Stones.' 
These  were  originally  sponges  which  grew 
one  within  the  other,  like  so  many  i)acked 
drinking-glasses,  sometimes  to  the  height  of 
six  or  seven  feet.  Through  the  set,  how- 
ever, there  was  a  connecting  hollow,  which 
is  now  filled  with  hard  chalk,  the  rest  being 
all  pure  flint.  It  is  very  remarkable  how 
these  sponges  became  transformed  into  their 
flinty  condition.  As  sponges,  they  were 
full  of  what  are  called  spictUce  —  that  is, 
flinty,  needle-sha|K^d  crystals,  which  act 
the  part  of  vertebrcs  to  the  sponge.    You 


may  find  them  in  the  sponges  of  the  present 
day.  When  the  '  pot  stones '  existed  in  thie 
state,  as  the  sponges  died  and  began  to  de- 
compose, they  served  as  nuclei  to  all  the 
flinty  particles  of  animalculic  shells  diffused 
through  the  mud.  These  replaced  the  de- 
caying matter  of  the  sponge  little  by  little, 
until  the  original  Paramoudrce  were  tumec 
into  *  pot  stones.'  That  the  flint  was  origi- 
nally soil  may  be  proved  by  the  fact,  thai 
fossd  shells  are  oflen  found  embedded  in  it. 
The  other  creatures  I  most  distinctly  re- 
member are  now  found  in  a  solid  state  in  the 
chalk,  and  are  commonly  known  as  '  Fair> 
loaves'  and  'hearts.'  They  belong  to  ac 
extensive  family  still  living,  and  known  tc 
fishermen  Twho  oflen  dredge  them  from  tlft 
bottom  of  tne  present  sea)  as  '  Sea-urchins, 
on  account  of  their  spiny  covering.  TIk 
existing  sea-urchins  crawl  along  the  botton 
by  means  of  innumerable  suckers.  Many  t 
time  have  the  fossil  fairy  loaves  thus  crept 
over  where  I  lay.  The  hearts  were  similarl} 
covered  with  movable  spines  or  bristles. 

But  the  commonest  objects  I  remembci 
are  those  now  oflen  found  in  the  chalk  ai 
well  as  the  flint,  and  which  are  known  ai 
*  Thunder-bolts.'  These  fossils,  however, 
are  individually  only  part  of  the  creature 
to  which  they  originally  belonged.  Hiey 
were  the  solid  and  terminal  bones  of 
a  species  of  *  cuttle-fish.'  Afler  the  lat- 
ter had  died,  and  lay  embedded  in  the 
chalky  mud,  the  sofl  and  flesiiy  parts  de- 
composed, and  lefl  only  the  harder  portions 
to  be  preserved.  Sometimes  the  thorns^ 
which  were  attached  to  the  long  arms  of 
these  creatures,  as  well  as  the  homy  portion 
of  the  beak,  are  also  found  rossilised. 
During  my  time  the  Belemnites  (as  these 
fossils  are  now  called)  swarmed  the  seas  in 
millions ;  in  fact,  they  were  thorough  acav* 
engers,  and  devoured  any  garbage  the} 
came  across  —  dead  fish,  rotting  fairy  loayes, 
&c. ,  and  even  one  another.  Here  and  there, 
grouped  in  the  hollows  of  the  sea-bottom, 
lay  nests  of  shells.  They  are  commonly 
called  '  cockles,'  a  generic  term  which  foasi 
shells  are  always  known  by  to  those  whc 
have  not  made  geology  a  study.  Bea 
cockles,  however,  had  not  then  come  iaU 
existence.  There  were  a  great  many  speciei 
of  shells,  and  these  abounded  in  every  shel* 
tered  spot.  Some  of  the  fishes  were  cot* 
ered  with  little  enamel  plates,  instead  of 
homv  scales.  Sharks  also  abounded  ii 
considerable  numbers,  and  I  have  frequentlj 
b«en  witness  of  the  great  havoc  they  mad^ 
among  the  shoals  of  smaller  fish.  But  bj 
far  the  most  gigantic  sea-monster  was  i 
great  marine  lizard,  fourteen  or  fifleen  fee 
long,  which  had  teeth  implanted  in  its  jawi 
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lilce  bayonets.  I  have  seen  its  dark  shadow 
P&8S  over  where  I  lay,  and  have  beheld  the 
li sites,  and  even  the  otherwise  bold  sharks, 
away  in  fear.  With  one  or  two  strokes 
its  formidable  paddles  (for  it  had  these 
;tead  .of  fins),  it  could  glide  through  the 
"vrater  with  lightning  speed.  But  even  this 
terrible  creature  had  to  succumb  to  death, 
And  its  rotting  carcass  sunk  among  the  oozy 
chalk,  and  there  fell  to  pieces,  and  became 
fossilised. 

Time  would  fail  me  to  tell  of  all  the  crea- 
tures which  lived  in  my  native  sea.    I  re- 
member that,  after  long  ages  had  passed 
away,  tremors  were  agam  and  again  felt  to 
shake  the  sea-bottom.     It  was  evident  that 
some  earthquake  action  was  at  work  over  a 
considerable  area.    By  and  by,  we  found 
the  water  getting  shallower,  and  that  the 
lisht  came  through  the  waves  more  clearly. 
xai^  sea-bottom  was  bein^  upraised ;  and  at 
length  what  had  formerly  been  ocean,  be- 
came an  extended  mud-tiat.     The  sea  was 
drained  off,  and  covered  land  which  had 
sunk  as  ours  had  risen ;  and  thus  the  two 
chan^  places.     The   upheaval  went  on, 
tnd  £e  chalk  hardened  into  its  present  solid 
itate,  and  became  a  land-surface. 

Do  not  imagine  that  this  upheaval  was  a 
sadden  and  violent  process,  as  some  have 
tbooght ;  on  the  contrar)',  it  was  exceedingly 
<low.  The  exact  spot  where  I  was  born 
^u  at  hundreds  of  yards  depth  of  sea- 
vater,  and  the  upheavmg  process  was  prob- 
iblj  not  greater  than  at  the  rate  of  a  few 
facets  century.  From  this  you  may  form 
"ooie  idea  of  the  time  it  took  to  lifl  me 
'nmi  my  briny  bed  to  the  fresh  air  and  hot 
tonshine.  Meantime,  whilst  the  chalk  for- 
mation, of  which  I  was  an  infinitesimal  por- 
^,  was  thus  being  upheaved,  the  sea  was 
It  work  in  other  localities  depositing  strata 
>>nularly  to  the  manner  in  which  I  had  been 
<^nginatcd.  Not  a  single  moment  was  idled 
iway.  The  forces  of  nature  know  no  Sab- 
"*w-^ey  nmst  toil  on  from  the  creation  to 
tbe  final  consummation  of  all  things !  The 
pwit  work  of  the  sea,  ever  since  the  waters 
^^i^  divided  from  the  dry  laud,  has  been  to 
^7  the  foundations  of  future  continents,  and 
even  mountain-chains.  Her  own  barriers 
bave  thus  been  erecied  by  herself,  and  then 
M  slowly  frittered  away  in  order  to  estab- 
^  tfaem  elsewhere.  Geologically  speak- 
*■<?•  a  •  new  earth '  is  always  being  fonned ! 
%  old  one  is  gradually  altered,  particle 
^7  particle,  just  as  the  human  body  changes 
jtA  physiological  structure,  and  yet  retains 
>ts  own  individuality. 

When  1  did  appear  above  the  surface  of 
the  sea,  it  was  to  ibrm  part  of  an  cxtuiisive 
dulky  mud-fiat.    Faf  as  the  eye  could  see, 


this  monotonous  landscape  stretched  away. 
Here  and  there,  an  arm  of  the  sea  extended, 
as  if  old  Neptune  were  loath  to  quit  his 
sway,  and  to  see  his  recent  territory  pos- 
sessed by  his  rival  Tellus.  The  pasty  mud 
hardened  on  the  surface  in  the  hot  sunshine 
(for  the  latitude*of  what  is  now  Great  Brit- 
ain then  enjoyed  a  sub-tropical  climate), 
and  cracked  into  huge  dikes,  which  the 
wear  and  tear  of  the  atmosphere  again  filled 
up;*  The  upheaval  still  proceeded,  until  at 
length,  after  century  upon  century  had 
passed  away,  the  solid  clialk  was  lift(.'.d  his^h 
enough  above  the  waves  to  form  a  tolerably 
steep  coast-line. 

For  a  long  time,  the"  hardened,  new-born 
chalk  was  perfectly  bare.  There  was  nei- 
ther soil  nor  vegetation  upon  it.  It  ex- 
tended in  an  undulating  area,  just  as  the 
sea-currents  had  irarved  it,  for  hundreds  of 
miles.  Wind  and  ram  at  length  fonned  a 
light,  chalky  mould,  which  was  rendered 
somewhat  sandy  by  the  admixture  of  fiints 
that  had  been  broken  up  and  pounded  into 
dust.  Sea-birds,  such  as  the  cUbatross, 
lived  in  the  adjoining  sea,  and  for  centuries 
the  chalk  surface  served  them  as  a  refuge 
from  the  storm,  and  to  build  their  nests 
upon.  Their  excrements,  together  with  the 
light  mould  I  have  spoken  of,  laid  the  first 
foundations  of  the  soils  and  subsoils  which 
covered  me  up.  Some  of  the  birds  left  un- 
digested seeds,  brought  from  other  lands, 
and  these  took  root  and  ilourished.  The 
wind  came  laden  with  minute  spores  of 
moss  and  fern,  and  soon  thick  brakes  and 
morasses  clothed  the  marshy  places  with 
cheerful  green.  An  occasional  palm-nut 
was  stranded  upon  the  beach,  where  it  grew, 
and  shortly  afterwards  bore  fruit,  that 
spread  itself  in  huge  palm  forests  over  an 
area  which,  a  few  centuries  before,  had 
been  nothing  but  an  extensive  and  barren 
chalk-fiat.  In  this  injinner  a  sub-tropical 
vegetation  covered  up  the  chalk  of  wluch  I 
formed  part.  It  has  not  taken  me  long  to 
tell,  in  a  general  way,  of  the  changes  which 
were  thus  wrought,  but  it  required  thou- 
sands of  years  to  produce  them.  After  the 
upheaval  had  continued  for  a  long  time,  it 
suddenly  ceased,  and  the  chalky  continent 
with  its  wealth  of  virgin  forc^sts  an<l  innu- 
merable inhabitants,  remained  at  rest.  But 
the  ordinary  physical  laws  of  nature  were 
in  operation,  just  as  they  are  now.  I  ought 
to  have  told  you  that  the  chalk  continent 
extended  from  the  west  of  Ireland,  through 
Russia,  as  far  as  the  coasts  oi'  what  is  now 
the  Mediterranean  Sea.  It  is  also  more 
than  probable  that  there  was  a  conlinuation 
of  land  across  the  Atlan'«c  into  America. 
Existing   oceans,    seas,    lakes,  and    rivci'S 
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had  not  then  been  formed.  These  are  the 
results  of  subsequent  processes,  which,  as 
may  be  imagined,  took  up  scores  of  cen- 
turies to  bring  them  about. 
.  I  remember  starting  with  surprise,  one 
morning,  on  seeing  a  four-footea  creature 
near  me,  the  like  of  which  J  had  never  be- 
held before.  I  had  been  used  all  my  life 
long  to  marine  creatures  of  various  shapes 
and  sizes ;  but  now  the  time  had  come  that 
I  was  to  be  introduced  to  a  different  set  of 
acquaintances  altogether.  The  best  idea 
of  the  aboriginal  forests  which  covered  the 
chalk  may  be  obtained  by  studying  those 
of  India.  But  at  the  time  I  am  speaking 
of,  forests  equidly  ^at  covered  Norfolk, 
Suffolk,  Cambridgeshire,  Kent,  Surrey,  and 
a  number  of  other  localities.  The  creature 
I  have  just  mentioned  was  an  enormous 
monkey  y  which  had  strayed  from  its  compan- 
ions into  my  immediate  neighbourhood. 
(The  geological  period  of  which  I  am 
speaking  is  known  as  the  Eocene.}  Huge 
boa-constrictors  hung  on  the  trees  for  days, 
and  only  left  them  when  urged  by  the  sharp 
pangs  of  hunger ;  in  the  marshier  places, 
crocodiles  wallowed,  and  lay  in  wait  for 
their  prey;  strange  animals,  allied  to  the 
present  South  American  tapir,  snorted 
about.  An  immense  creature,  called  the 
Dinotherium^  with  semi-aquatic  habits,  used 
to  bask  in  the  marshes  and  sleep  for  hours, 
with  its  tusks  anchoring  its  huge  head  to 
the  shore,  and  thus  keeping  it  above  the 
water  and  the  mud.  Many  other  genera 
and  species  of  animals — so  strange,  that 
long  Greek  names  alone  give  us  any  idea 
of  their  main  features— lived  upon  our 
hardened  surface.  Flowers  of  tropical  hue 
and  colour  were  rivalled  in  beauty  and  gor- 
geousness  by  humming-birds  and  butterflies. 
The  broad  leaves  of  the  banana  stretched 
forth  and  mingled  with  the  graceful  fronds 
of  the  tree-fern.  The  bread-fruit- tree  shed 
its  rich  store  of  food  on  the  earth,  and  fed 
herds  of  Hyracotheria  and  Pcdceotheria.  In 
sooth,  the  landscape  was  a  scene  of  mag- 
nificent beauty.  When  the  golden  sunset 
lingered  among  the  palm-groves,  one  could 
weU  have  thought  that  the  Lord  indeed 
walked  in  the  garden.  But  Man  —  who 
makes  such  a  noise  in  the  world  now,  and 
imagines  that  it  has  been  made  specially  for 
Aim,  and  that  therefore  everything  should  be 
subservient  to  his  wishes  and  gratifications 
— had  not  then  made  his  appearance.  And 
yet  Nature,  notwithstanding  the  absence  of 
a  human  high-priest,  did  not  the  less  daily 
offer  up  a  hymn  of  praise  to  her  adorable 
Creator. 

Nothing  earthly  is  stable ;  and  geology  is 
a  science  full  of  proof  of  this  assertion. 


The  Eocene  age  passed  away ;  llie  Meiocene 
came;  and,  in  turn,  was  replaced  by  the 
Pleiocene.  The  tropical  conditions  of  which 
I  have  been  speaking  underwent  a  change, 
which  was  at  first  very  gradual,  and  almost 
imperceptible.  The  tree-ferns  and  palms 
did  not  flourish  as  luxuriantly  as  they  were 
wont ;  the  cold  winds  blew  more  frequently, 
and  the  poor  monkeys  shivered  and  died. 
At  length,  finding  the  climate  became 
colder  instead  of  warmer,  many  of  the 
creatures  migrated  to  more  southerly  and 
congenial  lalj^tudes,  whilst  those  unable  to 
do  so  died  out.  The  old  forests  grew  thin- 
ner, and  winter  now  shewed  he  was  unwill- 
ing to  give  place  to  almost  perpetual  sum- 
But,  as  if  to  compensate  for  the  mis- 


mer. 


chief  which  alteration  of  climate  produced, 
other  trees  replaced  the  palm  and  the  fern. 
Thickets  of  hazel  and  alder  grew  in  marshy 
places,  pines  innumerable  spread  over  tfate 
country ;  whilst  the  oak,  ash,  and  elm  made 
their  appearance  for  the  first  time.  Thus 
did  the  land  gradually  assume  something 
like  its  present  European  appearance.  I 
had  before  felt  the  ground  shake  with  the 
heavy  tramp  of  a  monstrous  large  creature, 
quite  different  to  any  I  had  seen  in  bygone 
days.  I  had  by  this  time  grown  used  to 
changes,  and  was  therefore  more  curious 
than  alarmed  at  the  new-comer.  It  was  an 
elephant  of  the  most  gigantic  size,  much 
lai^r  than  any  living  at  the  present  time. 
It  browsed  luxuriantly  upon  the  young 
shoots  and  fresh  twigs,  and  found  a  hearty 
meal  spread  for  it  wherever  it  went.  By 
and  by,  I  was  accustomed  to  see  herds  of 
elephants,  and  to  hear  th«m  trumpet  and 
snort  loud  enough  to  make  the  welidn  ring 
again.  The  rivers  which  sluggishly  mean- 
dered through  the  chalk-beds,  had  now  be- 
come very  broad  and  deep,  and  in  these, 
hosts  of  rhinoceri  and  hippopotami  wallowed 
and  gurgled.  The  fights  that  sometimes 
took  place  among  these  creatures  were  fear- 
ful to  behold.  There  was  none  to  disturb 
them,  except  a  savage  and  gigantic  lion, 
with  enormously  sharp  teeth  and  long 
claws ;  but  this  beast,  the  MachairoduSi  was 
the  greatest  enemy  to  the  antelopes  and 
deer  that  browsed  on  the  adjacent  plains. 

The  climate  gradually  became  more  rigo- 
rous than  ever.  In  the  interval  of  the  ex- 
istence of  the  forests  which  covered  up  my- 
self and  brethren,  I  am  told  that  great  and 
extensive  physical  changes  went  on  else- 
where. In  France,  volcanoes  had  been 
actively  at  work,  and  great  sheets  of  mol- 
ten lava  had  been  poured  out  by  ihem, 
which  had  antedated  Herculaneum  in  their 
destniotiveness.  Where  London,  Paris, 
and  Vienna  now  stand,  great  fresh-water 
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lakes,  smular  to  those  of  North  America, 
ejdsted,  and  all  along  theu*  bottoms,  series  of 
fresh-water  strata  were  deposited,  upon 
which  the  foundations  of  these  celebrated 
dties  are  now  laid.  In  fact,  all  over  the 
world,  more  or  less,  great  changes  had  been 
smnff  on.  What  is  now  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
EaODeen  occupied  by  a  great  continent, 
which  was  afterwards  sput  up  into  the 
South  Sea  Islands.  » 

In  addition  io  the  increasing  cold,I  had 
for  some  time  imagined  that  uie  searlevel 
was  no  longer  as  steady  as  it  had  been. 
The  dxy  lana  was  graduiuly  sinking^  just  as 
ages  before  it  had  been  as  gently  upheaved. 
lliere  coiJd  be  no  doubt  about  it ;  and  I 
was  alarmed  at  the  apparent  insecurity  of 
the  world  into  which  I  had  been  introduced. 
The  ratio  of  the  increase  of  cold  was  al- 
most in  proportion  to  the  rate  at  whiqh  the 
•dry  land  was  sinking.  To  cut  the  matter 
short,  it  was  only  a  question  of  time  as  to 
when  the  chalk  continent  would  once  more 
be  sea-bottom.  It  happened  at  last — we 
were  dry  land  no  longer,  but  a  shallow  sea. 
The  cold  was  now  intense,  so  intense  that, 
for  a  long  time  back,  the  elephants  and  rhi- 
noceri  had  been  covered  with  long,  woolly 
hair,  to  protect  them  from  its  rigour.  Away 
on  the  mountain-tops  the  snow  had  accumu- 
lated, and  sent  forth  long  sheets  of  ice, 
which  thmst  their  way  towards  the  sea, 
where  immense  fragments  broke  off,  and 
floated  away  as  icebergs .  The  submergence 
still  went  on,  until  many  hundreds  of  feet 
in  depth  of  sea- water  covered  us.  I  looked 
aroond  to  discover  any  of  the  old  marine 
creatures  that  had  lived  in  tiiie  sea  of  the 
dudk  period,  where  I  was  bom,  but  not 
one  could  I  behold.  Ever}-thing  was  altered 
—the  very  shell-fish  were  those  now  living 
in  arctic  latitudes !  The  shallower  portions 
'of  the  sea-bottom  were  continually  liable  to 
be  ploughed  up  by  some  stranding  iceberg. 


which  brought  burdens  of  mud  and  boulders 
to  topple  over  us.  What  dry  land  did  re- 
main was  covered  with  a  moving  sheet  of 
thick  ice,  which  ground  the  rock-surface  on 
which  it  restod  into  impalpable  mud.  This 
mud  was  carried  away  m  prodigious  quanti- 
ties to  the  sea,  where  it  was  strewn  along 
the  bottom.  There  it  formed  those  immense 
beds  of  till  and  brick  earth  which  cover  the 
whole  area  of  Great  Britain,  more  or  less. 
This  arctic  sea,  as  I  may  term  it,  kept  its 
place  for  ages,  until  several  hundreds  of 
feet  of  gravel,  clay,  and  sand  had  been  de- 
posited; then  came  an  arrest  to  the  sub- 
mergence ;  and  eventually,  another  upheav- 
ing process  set  in.  When  this  termmated, 
and  dry  land  once  more  appeared,  the  phy- 
sical geography  of  the  country  assumed 
pretty  much  the  appearance  which  now 
characterises  it.  The  clay  and  sand  formed 
admirable  subsoils ;  flowers  spread  over  hill 
and  dale,  and  the  green  grass  carpeted  the 
meadow  and  mountain  side.  The  earth  had 
recently  been  baptised  in  the  ocean,  and 
there  prepared  as  a  renewed  world  for  a 
new-comer.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Man 
first  appeared.  His  remains  may  be  found 
mixed  up  with  those  of  many  extinct  ani- 
mals, and  his  primitive  weapons  of  the 
chase  are  commingled  with  the  gravel  of  the 
rivers  on  whose  banks  he  lived.  My  own 
experience  extends  such  a  long  way  back, 
that  it  seems  but  as  yesterday  that  Man  was 
introduced.  But  in  that  brief  period,  he 
has  managed  to  alter  the  face  of  creation, 
and  his  race  has  progressed  beyond  that  of 
all  other  species  put  together.  I  am  now 
getting  towards  the  end  of  my  story,  and 
must  leave  it  to  others  to  contmue  the  his- 
tory of  this  last  created  of  animals,  merely 
mentioning,  by  the  way,  that  it  was  he  who 

rirried  me  from  the  adjacent  hillside ;  and 
t  it  is  to  his  children  I  am  used  as  a  hum- 
I  ble  means  of  instruction. 


From  BelgniTla. 
DEATH  UPON  THE  MOUNTAINS. 

Bear  him  downward;  very  still  he  lies. 

And  the  sheeted  face  is  pale.    We  found  him 
Yonder  with  his  foct  set  to  the  skies, 
And  the  rocks  around  him. 

Where  he  trod,  no  mortal  foot  before 

£'er  had  trodden.    To  the  unknown  sum- 
mit. 
He,  across  the  snow's  eternal  floor, 
Strode,  to  overcome  it 

And  he  won  the  topmost  rock;  and  there 
Foond  we  when  days  passed,  a  ghastly  bur- 
den. 
Others  may  tell  how  the  peaks  were  fiiir; 
I>eath  his  only  guerdon. 


Not  for  him  the  sun's  departing  pride,    * 
Though  the  mighty  mountain  made  surren- 
der 
Of  her  virgin  heights.    The  victor  died 
Ere  the  sunset  splendour. 

There  is  one  at  home  perchance  will  weep; 
Eyes  that  looked  soft  sorrow  when  they 
parted; 
When  a  dream  of  death  invades  her  sleep. 
Lone  and  broken-hearted. 

So  we  bear  him  downward,  pacing  slow. 
Tears  flist  falling  fh>m  the  heart's  pore 
fountains : 
Requiescat  carve  we  mid  the  snow  — 
"  Death  upon  the  mountains." 

H.  Sayile  Clabkk. 
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DR.    LIVINGSTONE    TO    THE    EDITOR    OF 
••  GOOD  WORDS." 

Lake  Ntabsa,  Augu8t28, 1866. 
My  deab  Dr.  Maclbod,  —  The  hint  you 
threw  out  in  our  last  interview  about  the 
HermanuBburg  missionaries  has  been  turned 
OTer  in  my  mind  again  and  again  in  the  weary 
tr^ulmill  trudge  of  some  800  miles  from  the 
coast  to  this.  Let  me  try  and  give  you  some 
idea  of  the  country  passed  over,  and  then,  if  I 
succeed,  you  will  be  able  to  form  a  judgment  in 
the  matter. 

From  the  coast,  at  a  nice  little  land-locked  har- 
bour called  Pemba,  at  the  bottom  of  Mikindany 
bay,  which  you  may  look  for  twenty-five  miles 
north  of  the  river  Rovuma,  the  country  is  a 
gradual  slope,  up  to  within  forty  or  fifty  miles 
of  this.     The  land  around  the  harbour  rises  at 
once  to  150  or  200  feet,  and  is  prettily  wooded. 
There  are  six  villages  of  half-caste  Arabs  dotted 
round  the  harbour,  the  circumference  of  which 
is  over  three  miles.    The  entrance  is  narrow  but 
deep,  and  the  southern  part  afibrds  anchorage 
"for  ships  of  any  size.     "When  we  leave  this,  and 
proceed  away  southwards  towards  the  Rovuma, 
we  travel  in  a  wady  — not  very  like  your  Wady 
Toora  or  Mousa,  the  remembrance  of  which 
makes  the  eyes  blink,  but  still  a  genuine  ortho- 
dox wady,  having  the  appearance  of  a  dry 
river's  bed.    This  has  thickly  wooded  banks  and 
braes,  sloping  up  100  or  150  feet  on  each  side, 
and  the  path  somewhat  like  a  sheep-walk,  winds 
along  the  bottom  among  grass  which  often  tow- 
ers over  one's  head,  and  has  stalks  as  thick  as 
quills.    We  are  not  blinded,  it  is  true,  by  the 
glare  from  sand  and  stones,  but  have  often  to 
keep  the  eyes  half  shut  for  fear  of  the  spikelets 
of  grass.     The  only  water  is  to  be  found  in, 
wel&.    The  barometer  showed  a  gradual  ascent, 
and  in  time  we  got  on  a  plateau  cut  up  in  vari- 
ous directions  by  these  smothering  wadys.    On 
the  heights  and  their  slopes  we  have  generally 
dense  forests —  the  trees  not  so  large  as  they  are 
thickly  planted,  and  horribly  intertwined  with 
climbing  plants.    I  call  them  plants,  but  they 
are  in  fact  trees  run  mad  in  the  struggle  for  ex- 
'istence :  some  are  as  thick  as  a  man-of-war's 
hawsers  and  as    round;    others  are  flat  like 
sword  scabbards;  and  along  the  centre  of  the 
flagon  each  side  are  set  groupsof  straight  strong 
thorns;  others  have  hooked  thorns  like  our  sweet 
briar,  but  magnified,  and  meaning  mischief. 
These  and  other  entanglers  give  one  the  idea 
that  Africa  has  got  a  pretty  fair  share  of  the 
curse  —  "Thorns  and  briars,"  &c.     Paths  had 
been  made  by  the  people,  who  are  named  M&- 
konde,    but    they    were    much    too    low    for 
camels  and  too  narrow  for  buffaloes.    We  got 
them  cleared  for  very  reasonable  wages;  and 
when  we  were  eighty  or  ninety  piles  from  the 
coast,  or  away  from   the  damp  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  the  forest  became  much  more  open.    It 
was  still,  however,  dense  enough  to  prevent  our 
getting  more  than  a  mere  glimpse  to  any  dis- 
tance.   The  Rovuma  has  the  plateau  mentioned, 
Ik  mile  or  two  distant  from  each  bank,  for  the 


first  eighty  miles  or  so.  We  could  of  course  see 
it — a  great  green  moss  of  foliage,  with  an  oc- 
casional red  rock  jutting  out.  The  confluence 
of  the  Loendi  and  Rovuma  is  about  1 50  miles  from 
the  sea.  The  sources  of  both  lie  near  each  other, 
and  both  have  the  some  character — sandy  bot- 
toms, rapid  currents,  and  many  rocky  islands. 
We  went  along  the  Rovuma  for  some  distance 
above  the  coD&uence,  and  then,  always  ascend- 
ing, came  first  to  an  undulating  and  then  to  a 
fliountainous  country.  Although  the  countiy 
was  still  covered  with  open  forest,  we  could  get 
a  view  of  the  distant  mountains  from  the  crests 
of  the  waves  into  which  the  region  has  been 
worn  or  upheaved.  About  180  miles  from  this 
we  entered  a  well-watered,  fruitful,  but  depopu- 
lated district  A  dearth  of  food  from  the  con- 
fluence to  that  point  gave  us  rather  hard  lines, 
and  we  had  to  push  on  as  fast  as  we  could  to 
reach  the  land  of  plenty  before  us.  With  four 
of  my  companions,  I  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
inhabited  part  on  the  morning  of  the  eighth  day. 
In  the  course  of  the  sixth  day's  march  I  counted 
fifteen  running  bums,  some  tc|i  yards  wide  and 
thigh  deep,  though  it  was  the  dry  season.  We 
were  then  between  2,000  and  8,000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  found  it  cold  enough 
for  flannels.  The  most  of  this  d^)opulated  tract 
shows  evidence  of  a  former  prosperity.  The 
ridges,  like  our  potatoe  drills,  on  which  the  peo- 
ple plant  dourra,  maize,  beans,  and  cassava,  to 
allow  the  superflous  rains  to  run  off,  were  every- 
where visible.  Calcined  'clay  pipes,  used  in 
smelting  furnaces,  are  so  abundant  that  it  is 
clear  the  people  worked  extensively  in  iron.  THe 
watershed  between  the  coast  and  lake  is  about 
forty  miles  fW)m  the  latter,  and  is  about  8,400 
or  4,000  feet  of  altitude.  Where  I  write  is 
1,200  feet,  and  not  so  cold  as  on  the  heights. 

On  the  seaboard  we  have  low  Arab  half- 
castes;  but  seven  miles  inland,  we  come  to  the 
Makonde,  who  make  clearances  in  the  forest  and 
cultivate  grain  pretty  largely.  Food  is  Tery 
cheap,  and  a  village  may  be  found  evenr  two  or 
three  miles.  At  certain  seasons  they  dig  gum- 
copal  for  sale.  We  found  them  very  civil,  but 
they  are  said  not  to  be  always  so;  and  on  a  tat' 
mer  occasion  they  b^an  to  shoot  at  us,  with  ar- 
rows and  balls,  without  the  smallest  provocation. 
Four  of  the  balls  went  through  the  IxM^t's  sail 
above  our  heads.  Beyond  the  Makonde  we  come 
to  the  Matambwe,  who  differ  little  but  in  dialect 
and  the  markings  on  their  Ikces  and  bodies. 
Still  further  inbind,  we  meet  the  Makoa,  easily 
known  by  marks  like  a  half-moon  on  th^  fore- 
head. And  then  we  have  Waiau  or  Wai^u  — 
elsewhere  called  Ajawa  —  and  the  people  of  the 
Lake  Wanyassa,  or  Mangonja.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  last,  all  may  be  described  as  of  van- 
ous  shades  of  brown  :  some  are  very  light  in- 
deed. Their  heads,  especially  those  of  the  Wai- 
yau,  are  round  and  compact;  foreheads  good* 
but  small ;  in  the  nose,  the  ala  nasi  are  always 
full;  lips  moderately  thick,  but  the  profile  is  not 
at  all  prognathous,  like  the  West  Coast  negro; 
height,  middle  size;  bodies  and  limbs  well-shmpcd 
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and  strong.  The  women  wear  the  hideous  lip- 
ring,  and  either  file  their  teeth  to  points  or  into 
notches.  Each  tribe  has  its  own  dialect;  but 
this  causes  no  difficulty — there  are  so  many  who 
understand  scveraL 

Our  great  difficulty  was  the  dearth  of  food 
that  prevailed  over  a  wide  district  We  hod,  of 
course,  a  share  of  those  petty  annoyances  which 
are  best  forgotten,  but  which  sometimes  creep 
into  books  of  travels,  till  they  make  one  scunner. 
The  most  formid:).ble  obsticle  is  the  slave  trade. 
Eyery  year,  swarms  of  Zanzibar  and  coast 
Arabs  come  up  hulcn  with  ammunition  and  cali- 
co. The  usual  practice  is  to  go  to  a  Waiyau  vil- 
Hge,  exhibit  their  goods,  and  say,  *•  These  want 
slaTeB."  They  are  invited  to  remain  where  they 
are;  and  marauding  p^irties,  with  gunpowder 
on  tick  (I  have  forgotten  the  proper  word),  sally 
fbrth  to  the  Manganja  villages,  and  there  the 
bowmen  never  make  any  stand  against  firearms. 
Most  of  the  women  and  children  of  the  villages 
attacked  are  brought  back.  The  men  who  es- 
cape often  perish  of  starvation,  for  their  stores 
are  all  consumed  by  fire,  in  the  mere  wanton- 
ness of  wicl^edness,  by  the  marauders.  This  is 
the  process  which  depopulated  the  rich,  fertile 
country  we  travelled  over ;  and  it  is  that  of  which 
we  saw  so  much  at  the  hands  of  the  Portuguese 
in  the  Shire  valley.  Each  caravan  is  called  a 
Mafarit  and  consists  of  a  dozen  or  more  under- 
ling, with  a  captain,  after  whom  the  safari  is 
named.  They  divide  when  they  reach  the  Wai- 
yau country;  and  parties  go  to  separate  villages, 
with  instructions  to  return  to  some  point  agreed 
on,  when  they  have  each  secured  a  complement 
of  slares.  We  nearly  met  seven  of  these  safaris; 
but  no  sooner  did  they  hear  that  the  English 
were  coming,  than  off  they  scampered  across 
country,  through  pathless  forests.  One  was, 
howerer.  Just  entering  on  the  uninhabited  part 
referred  to,  as  no  news  had  reached  the  leader 
till  we  had  lighted  upon  him.  On  hearing  that 
I  had  been  making  forced  marches  to  procure 
foo«l  for  my  party  behind,  and  that  we  were  all 
nearly  fiimished,  he  generously  presented  an  ox 
and  bag  of  flour.  I  felt  no  inclination  to  look  a 
gift  horse  in  the  teeth.  Tlie  guilt  in  all  this 
sLiring  is  so  subdivided,  that  no  one,  unless  he 
eoea  the  whole  process,  can  appreciate  its  enor- 
mib^;  and  then,  in  describing  what  one  has  ac- 
tnaflT  seen,  and  carefully  keeping  a  long  way 
withm  the  truth,  there  is  always  a  natural  ap- 
prehension of  being  considered  guilty  of  exag- 
geration by  the  would-be  long-headed  and 
worldly-wise.  Tlie  goof^ls  are  usually  advanced 
on  credit  by  merchants  at  'Kilwa  (Quilloa)  and 
ebewhere.  The  rilf-raff  half-castes  who  accom- 
pany the  leader  of  the  safari ^  and  sometimes  go 
wHh  the  Waiyau  marauders,  look  on  slaves  as 
■o  many  cattle.  It  is  probable  that  those  whom 
we  MW  tied  to  trees,  and  lefl  to  perish  because 
the  owner  was  vexed  at  losing  his  money  by 
their  bong  unable  to  travel  further,  were  the 
▼icthtts  of  this  class.  These  half-castes  see  the 
elne  to  part  cf  the  mortality  that  takes  place  on 
tbe  way  to  the  coast    But  the  Waiyau  and  the 


principal  slave-merchants  at  *Kilwa  see  very 
little  of  it,  and  care  less.  I  refer  more  largely 
to  this  half-caste  class  because,  though  they 
have  scarcely  any  religion,  they  have  abundance 
of  bigotry,  and  they  form  the  main  obstacle  to 
eflforts  by  Christian  missionaries.  The  Sultan 
has  no  power  over  them.  They  obey  him  when 
it  suits  them,  and  pay  no  attention  to  his  orders 
when  they  are  unpalatable.  No  attempts  have 
ever  been  made,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  l^  any 
Arab  of  any  sort,  on  the  East  coast  or  inlano, 
to  propagate  Mahometanism.  This  indifference 
is  ascribed  by  some  to  the  probable  f^ict,  that 
many  Arabian  emigrants  mixed  with  the  native 
population  before  Mahomet  appeaixxl,  and  that 
the  present  mixed  race  had  too  much  of  the 
African  in  them  to  imbibe  the  &naticism  of  the 
prophet's  immediate  successors.  However  it 
may  have  been,  the  coast  tribes  are  a  most  un- 
promising people  for  a  missionary  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with.  From  all  I  can  gather,  Africa 
must  be  christianized  from  within.  The  Waiyau 
even  are  a  more  likely  people  to  receive  the  (Jos- 
pel  than  any  of  the  littoral  tribes,  who  are 
steeped  in  prejudice  and  religious  pride. 

My  estimate  of  Mabika,  the  principal  chief 
of  the  watershed  country,  may  have  been  too 
favourable.  "  You  may  judge  of  the  effects  of 
huge  baskets  of  porridge  on  a  famished  Scotch- 
man,—  none  of  your  thin  brose,  but  such  as  a 
spade  would  stand  as  upright  in  as  Cleopatra's 
needle  does  in  the  mud  of  the  Nile.  But  some 
of  his  people  had  gone  without  his .  knowledge, 
and  he  had  given  orders  before  our  arrival  to 
send  them  and  their  cattle  back.  I  accidentally 
saw  them  :  they  were  fifty-four  women  and  chil- 
dren, about  a  dozen  boys,  and  some  thirty  head 
of  cattle  and  calves.  He  fed  us  most  bountifully 
all  the  time  we  were  at  his  town,  which  consists 
of  at  least  a  thousand  houses,  and  took  care  that 
we  should  travel  easily  through  his  country, 
which  extends  to  the  Lak^. 

My  opinion  is,  if  these  Hermannsburg  men 
are  made  of  really  good  stuff,  they  could  make 
their  way  up,  and  keep  the  way  open.  They 
could  raise  wheat  in  winter,  and  all  European 
vegetables  at  the  same  time  ;  and  the  native 
grain  when  the  people  do.  If  they  sowed  at 
other  times  they  would  not  reap.  Tliey  wo^ld 
require  calico  sufficient  to  keep  them  a  year, 
and  after  that,  only  for  the  purchase  of  small 
articles  and  work.  If,  however,  they  are  men 
who  would  sit  down  in  despair  when  they  had 
no  sugar  to  their  teji,  and  call  out  sacrifice^  sac- 
rifice,  they  had  better  far  eat  sour  krout  at 
home,  and  never  quote  me  as  advising  them  to 
attempt  what  only  good  men  and  true  can  do. 

February  1, 1807. — I  am  away  fiir  beyond 
the  Ayars,  and,  I  believe,  on  the  watershed  we 
have  been  in  search  of.  It  has  taken  a  long 
time  to  work  our  way  up,  and  I  have  suffered  a 
good  deal  of  gnawing  hunger;  but  I  have  made 
many  friends,  spoken  a  few  words  to  sonw  in 
whose  memory  they  may  stick,  and  everywhere 
protested  against  men  buying  and  selling  each 
other.    I  send  this  by  some  black  slave  traders, 
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but  have  eomo  doubts  as  to  its  reaching  its  des^ 
tination.  They  refuse  to  give  me  more  than 
half  a  day  to  write,  which  induces  me  to  beg 
you  to  remember  me  to  the  Buchanans  and  say 
salaam  to  your  wife. 

Affectionately  yours, 

David  Livusgstonb. 


From  The  London  Review. 
NINA  BALATKA— LINDA  TRESSEL. 

It  is  now  about  a  year  ago  that  there  appeared 
among  the  murder-and-bigamy  novels  of  the 
libraries  a  modest,  little   two-volumed   story, 
which  seemed  to  claim  recognition  on    other 
grounds.    It  hod  no  murder,  no  bigamy,  no 
red-haired  adulteress;  in  short,  all  the  puppets 
and  stage-play  of  the  vampire  school  of  fiction 
— which  much  afflicts  us  yet — were  wholly  dis- 
carded.    In  their  place,  we  found  a  severe  sim- 
plicity of  style,  a  rare  capacity  of  insight  into 
character,  and  the  plain,  tender  story  of  a  Bo- 
hemian girl  who  loved,  suflfered,  and  was  made 
happy.    That  story  was  "  Nina  Balatka; "  and 
somehow  it  separated  itself  from  the  vampire 
novels,  and  was  talked  about,  and  read,  and  re- 
membered.    The  authorship  was  attributed  to 
one  or  two  gentlemen  who — with  all  respect  be 
it  said  —  might  as  appropriately  have  been  sus- 
pected of  writing  Browning's  "  Evelyn  Hope,** 
or  Tennyson's  "  St.  Agnes*  Eve."     We  are  not 
aware  that  **  Nina  Balatka  "  was  ever  said  to  be 
the  writing  of  a  woman,  perhaps  because  there 
was  neither  immorality  nor  obstetric  informa- 
tion in  the  book;  but  the  appearance  of  **  Linda 
Tressel "  almost  settles  the  point    The  heroic 
fortitude,  the  simple  frankness,  and  maidenly 
honour  of  Nina  Balatka  were  the  attributes  of 
a  creation  which  might  have  arisen  in  the  mind 
of  a  male  artist;  but  Lmda  Tressel  seems  to  us 
to  be  altogether  a  woman  *s  woman.     But  after 
having  created  such  a  beautiful  character  as 
Linda  Tressel,  could  a  woman  have  had  the 
hardness  of  heart  — the  coldness  of  artistic  self- 
possession —  to  give  her  a  miserable  and  totally 
unmerited  deatli  ?    Surely  it  was  a  woman  who 
gave  birth  to  Linda  Tressel,  and  a  man  who 
killed  her.    Leaving  these  considerations  aside, 
we  find  **  Linda  Tr^scl  **  to  be  quite  as  good  a 
stonr  as  **  Nina  Bsilatka,**  if  there  is  in  it  a 
slignt  trace  of  self-consciousness  which  we  did 
not  remark  in  the  former  work.    There  is  the  same 
simple  style,  quaint  and  studied,  the  same  mi- 
nute knowledge  of  Numberg  that  we  saw  exhib- 
ited in  the  case  of  Prague;  the  same  tender, 
sensitive  representations  of  the  moods  and  feel- 
ings of  a  tender  and  sensitive  girl.    Linda  Tressel 
lives  with  her  aunt,  Madame  Staubach,  a  well- 
meaning,    rigidly  pious  and    bigoted    woman. 
The  natural  impulses  of  the  girl  are  kept  in 
check  by  the  austere  tuition  of  the  aunt,  who 
regards  all  amusement  with  the  angry  eye  of  a 
Scotch  Calvinist  of  fifty  years  ago.    They  have 
a  lodger,  Peter  Steinmarc,  an  elderly  matter-of- 
foct,  commonplace,  and  avaricious  town-clerk, 
who  wishes  to  marry  Linda  in  order  to  possess 


the  house,  which  is  her  property.    But  Linda  ' 
has  fallen  in  love  with  a  wild  young  fellow  called 
Ludovio  Valcarm — a  thoughtless,  selfish*  hiv- 
rum-scarum  young  man,  whom  all  the  devout 
people  in  Numberg  regard  as  a  veritable  child 
of  the  devil.    To  save  her  from  the  sin  of  loving 
such  a  man,  Madame  Staubach  exerts  all  her 
authority  over  her  niece,  and  almost  forces  her 
to  marry  Peter  Steinmarc,  for  whom  Li^da  has 
a  strong  aversion.    Now  Linda  believes  in  her 
aunt*s  theory  of  the  world.    "  She  lived  with 
her  aunt  a  quiet,  industrious,  sober  life,  striving 
to  be  obedient,  striving  to  be  religious  with  the 
religion  of  her  aunt    She  had  almost  brought 
herself  to  believe  that  it  was  good  for  her  to  be 
crushed.    She  had  quite  brought  herself  to  wish 
to  believe  it    She  had  within  her  heart  no  de- 
sire for  open  rebellion  against  domestic  (author- 
ity.   The  world  was  a  dangerous  bad  world,  in 
which  men  were  dust  and  women  something 
lower  than  dust    She  would  tell  hersdf  so  very 
often,  and  strive  to  believe  herself  when  she  did 
so.    But,  for  all  this,  there  was  a  yearning  for 
something  beyond  her  present  life  —  for  some- 
thing that  should  be  of  the  world,  worldly. 
When  she  heard  profane  music  she  would  long 
to  dance.    When  she  heard  the  girls  laughing  in 
the  public  gardens,  she  would  long  to  stay  and 
laugh  with  them.    Pretty  ribbons  and  bright^ 
coloured  silks  were  a  snore  to  her.    When  she 
could  shake  out  her  curly  looks  in  the  retire- 
ment of  her  own  little  chamber,  she  liked  to 
feel  them  and  to  know  that  they  were  pretty." 
Borne  down  by  the  pious  importunity  of  her 
aunt,  Linda  promises  to  become  the  wife  of  Peter 
Steinmarc;  and  op  the  very  night  before  the 
wedding-day,  Ludovic  Valcarm  makes  his  way 
into  the  house  and  entreats  her  to  fly  with  him. 
She  does  so.    <*  *  After  to-morrow  we  will  be  as 
happy  as  the  day  is  long,'  sai4  Ludovio,  as  he 
preyed  his  companion  close  to  his  side.    ^|rrJ* 
told  herself,  but  did  not  tell  him,  that  wbtt  Aver 
oould  be  happy  again."    Circnmstinocs  save 
her  fh)m  the  ordinanr  oonseqtieiioss  of  such  a 
step,  and  she  is  taken  Lome  again  by  hpr  Mint; 
but  Linda  ever  afterwards  coBsiders  ipHtf  i^ 
castaway,  and  avoids,  even  while  she  l^Wt,  the 
man  who  was  selfish  or  thoughtless  enough  to 
disgrace  her  in  her  own  eyes.    She  is  again 
goaded  into  promising  to  marry  Peter  f^lsinppii'fi; 
partly  to  free  herself  from  her  aunt*s  importu- 
nities,  and  partly  because  she  thinks  it  to  be  her 
duty.     But  the  nearer  the  wedding-dav  ap- 
proaches, the  more  sullen  and  silent  does  she  be- 
come, until  she  really  becomes  half-mad.    She 
runs  away,  for  the  Inst  time,  to  a  relative  of  hers 
in  Cologne;  and  there  the  long  mental  tension  is 
relaxed,  the  torture  she  has  suflSsred  bears  its 
fhiit,  and  she  dies,  without  a  word  ibr  LodoTlo 
Valcarm,  and  with  a  message  of  forgiveness  to 
the  man  who  had  ruined  her  life,  the  old  town- 
clerk.    Such  is  an  outline  of  one  of  the  tender- 
est  and  truest  pictures  of  life  and  oharsoter  we 
have  met  with  for  many  a  day.    Fiction  is  not 
quite  dead  among  us  so  long  as  books  like 
"Linda  Tressel'*  are  written,  and  read,  and 
treasured. 
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A  OBAND  old  tree  has  fiUlen  !    Can  it  be. 
That  with  so  little  stir  it  has  oome  down  T 

That  in  the  forest  scarce  a  gap  we  see 
For  loss  of  that  great  trunk  and  reverend 
crown? 

n. 

Gaunt,  grey,  with  yioe-like  roots  and  gnarled 
knees, 
A  green  leaf  here  and  there  on  some  tough 
limb. 
That  once  had  growth  and  girth  for  many  trees, 
He  stood :  no  passer-by  but  noted  him, 

III. 
Wond'ring  to  gauge  his  wreck,  and  learn  his 

age. 
And  hear  how  broad  was  onoe  the  shade  he 

oast; 
With  what<lefiant  port  he  fiiced  the  rage 
Of  storms,  when  weaker  growths  gave  to  the 

blast 

IV. 

He  lived  and  lived  .  .  .  firom  hot  youth  to  hoar 
eld. 
From  flush  of  leaf  to  bareness  of  green  bough: 
A  giant  in  decay,  that  still  upheld 
A  shrunken  strength,  and  weight  of  ftirrowed 
brow. 


V. 

Until  at  last  we  heard  he  was  laid  low; 

Not  by  the  stroke  of  storm  or  levin  sped. 
In  still  Proyen9al  night,  and  May  moon's  glow. 

When  none  was  by,  he  bowed  his  ancient 
head. 


▼I- 
The  peaoeftil  death  to  close  the  restless  life. 

The  quiet  eve  to  crown  the  stormy  day  ! 
Such  should  be  the  surcease  fipom  noble  strife. 

So  should  a  well-spent  being  ebb  away. 

VII. 

As  he  lies  thus,  .  .  .  ere  earth  to  earth  is  given. 
We  trace  back  liis  long  life,  and  find  it  knit 

With  all  wherein  our  century  has  striven. 
Stirred,  spoken,  reared,  overthrown,  fbught, 
vrrought,  or  writ 

vin. 

The  ninety-year-old  man  was  part  of  all. 

Great  part  of  most  that's  worthiest  and  best : 

Through  that  long  race  the  oar  he  scarce  let  fall, 
ScanM!  through  that  long  day's  work  paused 
once  to  rest 


It  was  a  time  of  tempest  and  of  toil. 
An  age  of  battle  with  all  forms  of  ill, 

111  that  brought  strength  to  crush,  and  fraud  to 
foil. 
Delay  to  sicken,  and  contempt  to  ohilL 


Bias  of  honour,  place,  wealth,  worldly  good. 
Drew  all  away;  he  would  not  so  be  drawn. 
Truth  and  lUght's  soldier  fh>m  the  first  he  stood, 
'And  in  the  thickest  darkness  looked  for  dawn. 

zi. 

Count  all  the  triumphs  in  these  fifly  years 
By  Bight  and  Trjith  o'er  Wrong  and  False- 
hood won; 

Of  the  CKxxl  Cause's  Paladins  and  Peers, 
A  fidthfuller  than  Henkt  Bbouoham  is  none. 

xn. 

He  lived  through  all  those  fights,  and  seemed  to 

grow 

Tenser  and  toucher  with  their  wear  and  tear; 

And  when  the  strife  was  done,  and  the  sun  low. 

And  "age  brou^t  honour  and  the  diver 

hair," 

xm. 

He  oould  look  o'er  his  life,  and  say,  at  last,  — 
**  No  cause  for  which  I  fou^t  now  counts  a 
foe: 

No  goal  I  made  for  but  is  reached  and  past; 
No  ill  I  aimed  a  blow  at  but  lies  low.** 

ziv. 

A  fighter  bom,  with  fighter's  work  in  hand. 
He  had  the  fighter's  weak  points  with  the 
strong; 

Hot,  vehement  to  rashness,  never  bland. 
In  hates,  as  loves,  too  sudden  oil  and  wrong; 

XV. 

Vain,  quick  of  temper,  proud  of  aU  he  knew. 
As  who,  that  knew  so  much,  but  mi|^t  be 
proud. 
By  all  he  had  done,  and  all  he  hoped  to  do — 
Lifted,  his  great  head's  height,  above  the 
crowd? 

XVI. 

Why  note  what  fiaws  may  be  in  such  a  fkme? 

Freer  of  flaws  than  his  the  fames  are  few; 
Sum  up  the  gains  to  which  he  linked  his  name; 

What  nobler  work  did  ever  statesman  do  T 

xvu. 

The  senate  purged;   charity's  stream  strained 
pure; 
Slaves  freed;  chicane  and  bigotry  put  down; 
Knowledge  on  ignorance  gaining,  dow  bat  aore; 
This  was  his  life's  work,  is  his  memory's 
crown ! 
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From  The  New  Montlily  Magaadne. 

PaOJECTED  EXPEDITIONS  TO  THE  NOBTH 

POLE. 

nrOLIBH  —  OXBMAN  —  TBENCH. 

HiTHSBTO,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  ad- 
TenturouB  and  successful  expeditions  of 
research  carried  out  by  the  Russians  and 
Americans,  Arctic  and  Polar  discovery  has 
been  almost  peculiarly  the  province  of  Brit- 
ish enterprise.  The  two  Rosses,  Parry, 
Franklin,  Beechy,  Back,  Moore,  Kellett, 
Belcher,  Collinson,  Austin,  McClure,  Mc- 
Clintock,  Ingleficld,  Ommanney,  and  She- 
rard  Osbom  have  more  particularly  ren- 
dered their  names  illustrious  by  their  bril- 
liant and  daring  achievements. 

The  almost  special  object  of  these  expe- 
ditions has,  however,  hitherto  been  the  dis- 
covery of  a  north-west  passage  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean — a  problem 
solved  at  last  by  the  perseverance  of  Col- 
linson, McClure,  Austin,  and  Ommanney, 
but  destined  to  be  carried  out,  in  as  far  as 
actual  communication  is  concerned,  by  an 
American,  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  an  Anglo- 
American  —  Interoceanic  Railway.  The 
melancholy  and  disastrous  result  of  Sir  John 
Franklin^s  last  expedition  has  been  the  cause, 
that  since  the  return  of  the  various  expedi- 
tions sent  out  in  search  of  the  remains  of 
our  gallant  countr}'man  all  new  projects 
have  for  a  time  been  utterly  abandoned. 

In  1865,  however.  Captain  Sherard  Os- 
bom, encouraged  by  the  discovery  of  a  sup- 
posed Polynia  or  open  sea,  said  to  abound 
in  animal  life,  north  of  Greenland,  revived 
the  old  project  of  a  journey  to  the  North 
Pole.  This  project,  at  first  favourably  re- 
ceived, was  opposed  by  the  German  geog- 
rapher Pctermann,  who  advocated  the  old 
line  of  navigation  adopted  by  Barentz  be- 
tween Spitzbergen  and  Nova  Zcmbla.  And 
still  more  recently  a  French  navigator  — 
Captain  Gustave  Lambert — has  advocated 
an  attempt  to  reach  the  North  Pole  by 
Behring^s  Straits,  beyond  which  it  is  sup- 
posed, firom  the  researches  of  Wrangcl,  An- 
jon,  Kellett,  Moore,  and  others,  there  exists 
land  to  the  northward,  and  an  open  sea  to 
an  unknown  extent  westwards.  A  subscrip- 
tion-list to  raise  600,000  francs  (25,000/.), 
the  minimum  which  is  deemed  necessary  to 
cany  out  the  proposed  object,  has  been 
opened  for  some  time ;  and,  supported 


as  the  project  is  by  the  imperial  government 
and  the  Geographical  Society  of  France, 
there  are  reasons  to  hope  that  an  expedition 
which  cannot  but  be  productive  of  welcome 
additions  to  our  geographical  and  scientific 
acquaintance  with  a  very  interesting  portion 
of  the  Arctic  Ocean  —  that  which  extends 
between  Herald  and  Plover^s  land  and 
islands,  recently  claimed  as  a  new  discovery 
by  the  captain  of  an  American  whaler,  and 
Liaknow  Islands  or  New  Siberia,  supposing 
even  that  the  actual  North  Pole  be  neither 
reached  nor  crossed — will  be  successfully 
carried  out.  It  is  in  our  memory  that  the 
discovery  of  the  North  Magnetic  Pole,  on 
the  shores  of  Boothia,  was  celebrated  at 
Vauxhall  by  scenic  effects  lit  up  by  fire- 
works, in  which  a  British  sailor,  afler  the 
transpontine  idea  of  what  that  admirable 
character  is  supposed  to  be,  planted  the  Brit- 
ish flag  upon  the  real  pole,  to  the  plaudits  of 
a  vast  assemblage  of  ignorant  Cockneys .  It 
would  be  passing  strange  if,  afler  all  that  has 
been  accomplished  by  British  perseverance, 
endurance,  and  skill,  we  should  have  to  assist 
at  some  still  more  brilliant  ceremony  in  the 
Champ  de  Mars  in  commemoration  of  the 
positive  passage  of  a  French  ship  over  the 
North  Pole,  or  the  planting  of  the  tricolor 
flag  upon  the  earth^s  axis ! 

Captain  Sherard  Osbom  first  called  the 
attention  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society 
to  what  he  termed  the  perfect  practicability 
of  an  exploration  of  the  blank  space  around 
our  Northern  Pole  on  the  23rd  of  January, 
1865.  The  arguments  for  this  practicability 
were  founded  upon  the  presumed  existence 
of  an  open  sea  in  the  extreme  north ;  Cap- 
tain Osbom  ranking  the  discovery  of  a  sup- 
posed Polynia,  and  the  fact  that  Providence 
has  peopled  the  Arctic  regions  to  the  ex- 
treme latitude  yet  reached,  and  that  the 
animals  upon  which  they  subsist  are  there 
likewise,  in  winter  as  well  as  summer,  as 
one,  with  the  Magnetic  Pole  and  the  course 
of  the  gulf  and  ice  streams,  of  the  great  re- 
sults of  the  labours  and  researches  of  Arctic 
explorers,  and  which  have  been  sneered  at 
by  some  as  merely  adding  so  many  miles  of 
unprofitable  coast-line  to  our  charts. 

The  existence  of  an  open  Polar  sea  has 
been  ably  combated  by  Dr.  Rink  in  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society^s  Journal, 
zzviii.  p.  272  et  seq.;  but  Mr.  Markham 
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has,  on  the  other  hand,  collated  a  table 
(Proceed.  R.  G.  S.,  vol.  ix.  No.  ii.)  show- 
ing that  many  navigators  have  at  various 
times  been  between  five  or  six  hundred 
miles  of  the  Pole.  It  appears,  indeed,  from 
this  table  that  stout  old  Dutch  and  English 
skippers  vowed  they  had  been  as  far  north 
as  tiie  88th  deg.,  some  to  83  deg.  "north 
(Sir  Edward  Parry's  extreme  in  the  boats 
Enterprise  and  Endeavour  in  1827  was  82 
deg.  46  min.  north),  and  many  into  the  82nd 
parallel ;  indeed,  one  old  sailor  declared  to 
Master  Moxon,  *•  hydrographer  to  Charles 
II.  of  glorious  memory,  that  he  had  sailed 
two  degrees  beyond  the  Pole!  But  it  is 
only  fair  to  add  that  this  was  said  in  dreamy 
Amsterdam,  over  strong  Dutch  beer." 

The  whole  gist  of  the  comparative  value 
of  Captain  Sherard  Osbom's  English,  Au- 
gustus Petermann's  Grerman,  and  Gustave 
Lambert's  French  projects,  lies  in  the  ques- 
tion of  the  direction  in  which  a  Polar  expe- 
dition should  be  undertaken  with  the  least 
risk  and  expense,  and  the  greatest  probabil- 
ity of  success,  and  in  the  mode  in  which 
such  an  exploration  should  be  carried  out. 
Sir  Edward  Parry  in  his  boat  expedition 
from  Spitzbergen  in  1827  stood  upon  a 
floating  sea  of  ice  on  the  night  of  July  22nd, 
being  then  in  latitude  82  deg.  45  min.  north, 
just  four  hundred  and  thirty-five  geographical 
miles  from  the  Pole.  He  was  constrained  to 
give  up  the  attempt,  simply,  it  is  said,  because 
the  ice  was  being  swept  faster  to  the  south  than 
his  men  could  drag  their  boats  to  the  north. 
Captain  Osbom  says  •*  simply,"  but  if  we 
can  conceive  of  difiiculties  in  the  way  of  an 
approach  to  the  North  Pole,  the  first  would 
be  an  impenetrable  barrier  of  land  or  ice, 
which  could  be  triumphed  over  by  sledges 
or  other  means,  and  if  on  terra  firma  possi- 
bly with  success ;  but  if  on  ice,  and  the  ice 
travels  south  faster  than  a  sledge  can  pro- 
ceed northwards,  it  is  impossible  to  imagine 
a  more  insuperable  difficulty  to  progress  in 
the  latter  direction.  The  fact  is,  however, 
that  sledge  expeditions  should  be  undertaken 
in  winter  —  "winter  black  as  danger,  and 
terrible  as  night"  —  for  past  experience 
tells  us  that,  instead  of  starting  on  such  a 
journey  in  June,  Parry  ought  to  have  win- 
tered in  Spitzbergen,  and  started  for  the 
north  in  February ;  and  such  is  the  perfection 
to  which  Arctic  sledge  equipment  has  been 


brought,  that  the  weights  would  be  infinitely 
less  for  the  men  to  drag,  whilst  the  provis- 
ions would  last  for  months  instead  of  weeks. 

Captain  Sherard  Osbom,  however,  dis- 
approves efforts  being  made  to  reach  the 
polar  aitea.'by  "sledges  from  Spitzbergen,  on 
the  grduiid  that  there  are  no  known  lands 
north  elf  the  island,  and  consequently  no 
fixed  points  for  depots  of  provisions; 
whereas,  in  Smith  Sound,  we  have  a  start- 
ing point  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles 
nearer  to  the  Pole,  and  there  is  good  ground 
for  believing  in  a  further  extension  of  con- 
tinents or  islands  to  the  north.  The  floes 
which  drift  down  upon  Spitzbei^n  from 
the  north  contain  no  icebergs  proper  in  their 
embrace.  This  tells  us  that  no  extensive 
lands  lie  upon  that  meridian;  for  the  ice- 
berg is  a  creation  of  the  land,  bom  of  a  gla- 
cier, aind  not  of  the  sea ;  whereas  lliesc  ice- 
bergs abound  in  Smith  Sound;  and  the 
glaciers,  as  Kane  advanced  northward,  ap- 
peared, to  increase  rather  than  diminish  in 
extent,  which  would  not  be  the  case  if  the 
land  ended  abmptly  near  the  Humboldt 
Glacier,  in  80  deg.  north  latitude.  Those 
vast  accumulations  of  snow  and  fresh-water 
ice,  designated  by  the  latter  term,  and 
their  beautiful  creations  the  iceberg,  tell 
us  of  great  lands  with  lofty  mountains  and 
deep  valleys,  retaining  the  moisture  and 
snow-drifts  of  ages,  and  promise  that  conti- 
nuity of  coast-line,  and  that  frozen  seaboard, 
which  it  is  declared  is  alone  needed  to  en- 
able our  explorers  to  reach  the  Pole  in 
safety.  Greenland,  therefore,  and  not 
Spitzbergen,  is  the  direction  Captain  Sher- 
ard Osbom  advocates. 

It  is  not,  at  the  same  time,  the  gallant 
captain  observes,  that  there  is  nothing  to 
reward  the  explorer  in  the  direction  of 
Spitzbergen  or  Nova  Zcmbla,  for  there  is 
much  yet  to  be  seen  and  done  there  in  sci- 
entific research.  The  bugbear  of  Arctic 
navigation  is  being  gradually  di8l)[>elled. 
'•A  Craise  in  High  Latitudes,"  and  **A 
Season  among  the  Walruses,"  encourage  tw 
to  hope,  that  where  yachtsmen  have  not 
hesitated  to  go  for  pleasure ,  and  whei^ 
poor  Norwegian  fishermen  yearly  sail  in  al- 
most open  boats  for  hides,  ivory,  and  tlie 
more  precious  livers  of  Arctic  sharks,  wliiiih 
produce  the  article  known  in  commerce  and 
at  the  bedside  of  the  sick  as  "pure  ood- 
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liver  oil,"  it  is  possible  others  will  yet  wend 
their  way  for  love  of  science,  and  add  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  electricity,  light, 
magnetism,  temperature,  and  winds.  If 
this  applies  to  the  Nova  Zemblan  Sea,  so  it 
does  adso  vrith  additional  strength  to  the 
Siberian  Polynia,  or  open  sea,  the  naviga- 
tion of  which  to  the  North  Pole  is  advocated 
by  the  French  geographers. 

Captain  Osbom  argues  that  apart  prom 
mere  proximity  to  the  Pole,  there  are  other 
conditions  which  recommend  the  route  via 
Smith  Sound.  A  considerable  extent  of  wa- 
ter was  found  to  exist  at  Cape  Constitution 
in  the  early  summer.  Recent  Arctic  explo- 
rations have  shown  that  this  is  no  great  nov- 
elty. Dr.  Kane  believes  this  water  to  be 
very  extensive,  but  Captain  Osbom  is  scep- 
tical upon  that  point,  and  he  says  as  the  Pole 
is  within  reach,  whether  Kane^s  Polynia  be 
great  or  small,  he  will  not  urge  the  facilities 
which  open  water  offers  to  boat-navigation. 
The  fiiture  explorer  might  hail  open  water 
if  it  were  found  to  exist  along  the  shores  of 
Grinnell  Land ;  but,  if  not,  he  would  be  well 
satisfied  with  plenty  of  ice,  and  merely  pray 
that  the  mainland,  or  off-lying  ishuids, 
should  be  found  to  exist  as  far  as  the  87th 
parallel.  And  there  is,  he  holds,  more 
chance — far  more  chance — of  that  being 
the  case,  than  of  any  open  sea  round  the 
Arctic  Pole. 

Kane^s  Pol^niia,  it  is  admitted,  exists, 
where  there  is  a  far  greater  abundance  of 
animal  and  vegetable  life  than  was  found  to 
exist  around  the  **  water-holes  "  of  Regent^s 
Inlet,  Wellington  Channel,  or  Lancaster 
Sound.  The  possibility,  therefore,  of  fu- 
ture explorers  of  Smith  Sound  being  able  to 
▼aiy  their  dietary  with  the  flesh  of  deer, 
bear,  seal,  or  wild-fowl,  is  an  important 
recommendation  to  the  route  in  question. 

In  this  meridian,  too,  we  find  human  life 
extending  to  a  higher  latitude  than  in  any 
known '  direction.  A  fine  tribe  of  Arctic 
savages  was  first  discovered  by  Sir  John 
Boss  in  latitude  75  dog.  35  min.  north,  lon- 
gitude 65  deg.  82  min.  west,  in  his  voyage 
of  1818.  Ross  christened  this  isolated  sec- 
tion of  the  great  Esquimaux  race,  **  Arctic 
Highlanders.'^  Tlicse  Highlanders  are  a 
hearty,  healthy  race,  who  slay  bear,  seal, 
•nd  walrus,  with  bone  spears  and  harpoons, 
but  they  have  no  boats,  and  they  believe  it 


is  all  ice  to  the  south  of  them !  A  beneficent 
providence  has  so  arranged  it  that,  from  the 
action  of  oceanic  currents,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  ice-fields  by  llie  large  icebeigs 
thrown  off  from  the  glaciers  constantly  sail- 
ing through  them,  there  is  always,  even  in  the 
depth  of  a  polar  winter,  some  open  water 
to  be  found  in  the  regions  inhabited  by  these 
highlanders,  and  in  it  walrus,  bear,  and 
seal.  Without  this  open  water  they  w«uld 
all  perish  in  a  single  winter. 

Captain  Osbom  lays  stress  upon  the  pref- 
erence to  be  given  to  this  route  over  any 
other,  not  only  upon  the  existence  of  these 
Arctic  Highlimders  in  high  latitudes,  and 
who  could  aid  as  hunters  and  sledge-drivers, 
but  also  upon  the  fact  that  the  Danish  set- 
tlements extend  along  the  coast  of  Green- 
land as  high  as  72  deg.  north.  Kane,  in 
open  boats,  carried  off  his  men  in  safety  to 
Upemavik,  when  it  became  imperative  to 
do  so ;  other  navigators  could  do  likewise, 
if  any  accidents  occurred  to  their  ships  in 
Smith  Sound. 

Dr.  Petermann  argues  against  the  route 
by  Smith  Sound  that  the  seas  east  and  west 
of  Spitzbergcn  offer  the  shortest  route  to 
the  North  Pole  from  Great  Britain,  and 
that  these  seas  form  by  far  the  widest,  in- 
deed the  only  oceanic  opening  into  the 
chief,  the  central  polar  regions,  and  to  the 
North  Pole.  They  offer,  for  that  reason 
alone,  the  easiest  and  most  practicable  and 
navigable  of  all  openings  for  vessels  into 
the  Polar  regions. 

The  Spitzbergen  seas  are,  according  to 
the  German  geographer,  more  free  from 
ice  than  any  other  part  of  the  Arctic  or 
Antarctic  seas  in  the  same  latitude,  the 
parallel  of  80  deg.  north  being  every  year 
accessible,  even  to  small  craft,  with  cer- 
tainty and  safety.  In  Smith  Sound  the 
combined  efforts  of  British  and  American 
expeditions  have  only  reached  to  78  deg. 
45.  min.  nortli  latitude  in  vessels,  and'  to 
about  81  deg.  in  sledges. 

English  and  American  hydrographers, 
it  is  to  be  remarked  upon  this  statement, 
are  at  variance  as  to  the  latitude  to  be  as- 
signed to  Cape  Constitution  and  Cape 
Parry,  the  two  extremes  discovered  by 
Kane.  If  the  American  computation  is 
correct.  Cape  Constitution  is  in  81  deg.  22 
min.  north,  and  the  point  seen  on  the  west 
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land  would  be  in  about  82  deg.  80  min. 
north,  or  just  four  hundred  and  fifbr  miles 
from  the  Pole.  But  Admiral  Collinson, 
Captain  George,  and  Mr.  Arrowsmith, 
place  Cape  Constitution  in  latitude  80  deg. 
66  min.  north,  and  crediting  Morton^s  vision 
with  a  range  of  sixty  miles,  fixing  Cape 
Parry  in  latitude  81  deg.  66  min.  only, 
a  distance  of  four  hundred  and  eighty-four 
miles  from  the  Pole.  Captain  Osbom  very 
properly  accepts  this  last  estimate  as  the 
distance  to  be  dealt  with,  and  declares 
Cape  Parry  and  Grinnell  Land  as  his  as- 
surance of  the  perfect  possibility  of  reach- 
ing the  Pole. 

Despite  these  most  determined  efforts, 
Petermann,  however,  goes  on  to  argue, 
very  little  progress  has  been  made  in  that 
direction  suce  the  days  of  Baffin,  two  hun- 
dred and  forty-nine  years  ago,  who,  in 
1616,  attained  about  78  deg.  north  latitude, 
nearly  as  far  as  the  recent  expeditions  of 
Inglefield,  Kane,  and  Hayes,  though  the 
two  latter  went  with  the  avowed  purpose  to 
reach  the  North  Pole. 

From  Spitsbergen  to  the  northward  the 
sea  is  encumbered  more  or  less  with  drifl- 
ice,  which  offers  just  as  much  or  as  little 
impediment  to  navigation  as  other  seas  of 
the  like  nature,  for  example,  Baffin^s  Bay. 
From  the  concurrent  testimony  of  the  most 
recent,  as  well  as  former  navigators,  ac- 
cording to  Petermann,  much  less  ice  is  met 
with  in  the  Spitzbergen  seas  during  the 
spring  and  autunm  than  in  the  height  of 
summer,  and  at  certain  times  the  seas  are 
entirely  free  of  ice. 

A  sea  of  the  extent  and  depth  as  the  one 
north  of  Spitzbergen  (Sir  E.  Parry  found 
no  bottom  with  five  hundred  fathoms), 
swept  bv  mighty  currents,  and  exposed  to 
the  swell  of  Uie  whole  Atlantic,  will  never, 
according  to  the  same  writer,  not  even  in 
winter,  be  entirely  frozen  over,  or  covered 
with  solid  ice  fit  to  travel  on  with  sledges, 
but  will  be  more  free  of  ice,  and  more  open, 
than  the  ice-bound,  chokcd-up  labyrinth  of 
the  chief  scene  of  the  Franklin  search,  20 
deg.  south  of  the  Pole.  On  the  supposition 
that  Captain  Phipps^s  main  or  heavy  ice 
extended  to  the  North  Pole,  Sir  E.  Parr^'^s 
expedition  in  1827  was  founded.  Instead, 
however,  of  finding  any  solid  ice  upon 
which  to  reach  the  North  Pole  in  sletlge- 
boats,  he  found  no  heavv  ice  at  all,  but 
only  loose  drifl-ice,  half  the  thickness  of 
that  at  Melville  Island ;  so  that  he  came  to 
the  conclusion  that "  a  ship  might  have  sailed 
to  the  latitude  of  82  deg.  almost  without 
touching  a  piece  of  ice." 

Petermann  (as  does  also  Captain  Jansen, 
a  distinguish^  officer  in  the  Dutch  navy) 


attaches  far  more  importance  to  the  testi- 
mony of  the  old  Dutch  and  English  skippers 
than  Captain  Osbom.  He  believes  that 
from  Sir  jB.  Parry^s  farthest  point  in  82  deg. 
46  min.  north  latitude  a  navigable  sea  ex- 
tends far  awav  to  the  north,  even  to  beyond 
the  Pole ;  and  he  says  the  general  correct- 
ness of  the  old  Dutch  navigators,  and  the  non- 
discovery  of  any  land,  speak  in  their  favour, 
as  it  is  well  known  tnat  navigators  and 
maritime  explorers  ai^  in  general  much 
more  predisposed  to  discover  land  than  to 
have  to  report  upon  the  continuation  of  the 
sea. 

But  rejecting  these  old  accounts  alto- 
gether. Sir  E.  Parry's  position  in  82  deg. 
46  min.  north  latitude,  m  a  perfectly  navi- 
gable sea,  remains,  he  observes,  an  unas- 
sailable fact,  from  which  point  to  the  North 
Pole,  a  distance  of  only  four  hundred  and 
thirty-five  miles,  cannot  be  more  difficult 
to  navigate  than  a  like  distance  in  Baffin's 
Bay,  or  in  any  other  Polar  sea  of  similar 
extent. 

All  facts  connected  with  the  geography 
of  the  Arctic  regions,  whether  as  regards 
the  extent  of  actual  exploration  or  the  ob- 
servation on  the  ciuTcnts,  climate,  drifl-icc, 
and  drifl-wood,  lead,  he  says,  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  regions  under  the  Pole,  and  as 
far  as  Spitzbergen,  consist  of  an  expanse  of 
sea,  ana  not  land.  But  even  if  land  should 
be  found  under  the  Pole,  an  expedition  by 
way  of  Spitzbergen  reaching  it  could  ex- 
tend the  exploration  hy  means  of  sledges ; 
whereas  sledge  expeditions  finding  open 
water  Uke  that  of  Parr}',  or  as  in  uie  case 
of  the  repeated  attempts  of  Wrangell  and 
Anjou  in  the  Siberian  Sea,  would  be  de- 
feated, and  must  inevitably  fail,  and  return. 

But  it  might  be  said  in  case  of  a  sledge- 
party  meeting  open  water,  as  in  the  case  of 
Parry,  and  of  Wrangell,  and  Anjou's  expe- 
dition in  the  Spitzbergen  and  Siberian  Seiska, 
would  there  not  be  much  greater  chance  for 
their  safe  return  with  land  in  their  proxim- 
ity than  in  an  open  sea,  where  they  might 
be  carried  by  the  movement  of  the  floe  out 
of  the  direction  of  the  ship  ?  To  this  Pe- 
termann answers  that  from  the  total  ab- 
sence of  drifl-wood  north  of  Smith  Sound, 
he  concludes  that  those  inlets  can  lurve  no 
connexion  with  the  Polar  Sea  on  the  Asi- 
atic side  and  off  the  continental  coast  of 
North  America,  and  that  a  neck  of  land  not 
far  to  the  north  of  Cape  Parry,  as  seen  by 
Morton  in  82  deg.  north  latitude,  Uirns 
those  waters  into  a  bay.  The  supposition 
of  land  stretching  from  Cape  Parry  as  far  as 
the  North  Pole  is,  he  says,  a  mere  specula- 
tion, founded  on  nothing  but  the  wish  that 
such  should  be  the  case.    It  would  be  a 
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matter  of  regret  if  the  success  of  an  expedi- 
tioQ  should  be  staked  on  such  a  specula- 
tion. 

But  it  may  be  said  in  reply  to  this  that 
the  prolongation   northwards  of  the  land 
seen  at  Cape  Parry  is  no  more  a  speculation 
than  Petennann's  conclusion,  that  a  neck  of 
land  which  no  one  has  seen,  not  far  to  the 
north  of  the  said  cape,  turns  the  waters  at 
the  head  of  Smith  Sound  into  a  bay.    And 
eren  granting  that  such  were  the  case,  the 
said  neck  of  land  must  have  a  north  coast- 
line as  well  as   a  south   or  south-westerly 
one,  and,  however  narrow  the  presumed 
neck  of  land  might  be,  that  coast-lme  would 
constitute  a  nearer  starting-point  for  the 
North  Pole  than  any  other  known  land,  and 
would  constitute   the  safest  means  of  re- 
treat in  ca:*e  of  failure  or  disa^iter.     Spitz- 
bergen  and  the  continental  land  of  Siberia, 
prolonged  by  Capes  Taimyr  and  Tcheliou- 
skin,  present  the   next  ntMirest  territorial 
places  of  refuge  to  the   North  Pole,  but 
^re  can  be  little  doubt  that  Captain  Os- 
born  is  correct  in  surmising  that  the  north 
€nd  of  Greenland,  or  islets  beyond,  stretch 
nearest  of  all  other  land  to  the  Pole.     This 
"*s  been  satisfactorily  shown  to  be  the  case 
^  *n  extent  of  many  miles ;   how  far  far- 
«er  ia  truly  a  matter  of  conjecture.     There 
Jf  ?o  room  for  conjecture  with  regard  to 
^P|tzbergen  and  Siberia,  and  the  configu- 
^^ioix  of  the  known  portions  of  Greenland 
*****  Grinnell  Lands  makes  it  more  than  a 
"peculation   that  they  extend   still  farther 
^^*  even  according  to  Petennann's  views 
'^o  subject,  although   how  far  to  the 
ortH  becomes,  as  before  said,  a  mere  mat- 
^f  conjecture. 

.  jj'  ^  are  arguing  this  only  in  connexion 

'^  %hQ  safety  of  the  expt'dition ;  for  we  an* 

g^.    l^repared  to  say  tliat  a  sea  of  limited 

.*^rat,  like  Smith  Sound,  encumbered  with 

•i.^iid  icebergs,  can  present  the  same  fa- 

'utj^g  for  navif^ation  as  a  more  on<;n  sea 

na^^  favourable  circumstances.     All  that 

^  "^ future  to  propound  is  that,  keeping  to 

.  ®   "Western  or  weather-shore  in  preference 

.^Ifce  eastern  or  lee-shore,  in  accordance 

1     ^   a  well-known  Arctic  canon,  there  ^ouhl 

.,      greater  safety  for  a  ship  in  Smith  Sound 

.     ^  in  an  open  sea ;  and  with  land  approach- 

^^     nearer  to  the  North  Pole  than  at  any 

^^^r  known  point  of  the  globe,  so  also 

Jr^^«  would  be  greater  chances  of  reaching 

^ut  this  does  not  affect  the  question  as 

^  'Whether  there  are  greater  probabilities  of 

^'^ching  the  North  role  by  water  than  by 

**^d.    Captain  Osbom,  we  have  seen,  ar^ 

^Qs  that  the  floes  which  drift  down  upon 

^pitzbergen  from  the  north  contain  no  ice- 


bergs proper  in  their  embrace,  and  that  the 
presence  of  such  (and  thoy  abound  in  Smith 
bound)  is  essential  to  the  breaking  up  and 
destruction  of  the  ice-fields.  Petermann, 
on  the  other  hand,  quotes  Dr.  Whitworth, 
surgeon  of  the  Trudove  of  Hull,  who  reached, 
in  1837,  the  latitude  of  82  deg.  30  min. 
north,  in  12  deg.  to  1«5  dog.  east  longitude,  and 
who  says:  *'l  am  satisfied  that  the  proba- 
bility of  reaching  the  Polo  by  water  is  much 
greater  than  by  land,  for  we  had  in  82:1  deg. 
an  open  sea  to  the  north-east  quite  free 
from  ice ;  no  appanmt  obstruction  presented 
itself  to  our  progress ;  wu  might  have 
reached  the  Pole  with  the  same  ease  and 
safety  that  we  reached  the  latitude  we  were 
then  in.  A  screw  steamer  properly  con- 
structed, well-manned,  and  emciently  com- 
manded, would  prove  the  practicability  of 
the  attempt  in  a  vo^-age  of  three  months, 
and  might,  in  addition  to  its  main  object, 
discover  new  fishing-grounds  to  the  east  of 
Spitzbergen  for  our  whalers.  The  months 
should  be  April,  May,  and  June.  In  July 
the  navigation  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  becomes 
dangerous  from  the  dense  fogs  that  prevail.^ 

There  is  a  very  important  argument  in 
favour  of  the  Spitzbergen  route,  which  is, 
that,  in  addition  to  b(>ing  the  shortest  and 
most  direct,  and  that  the  practicability  of* 
the  attempt  would  be  shown  in  the  space  of 
a  few  months,  such  an  expedition  might  bo 
got  up  at  an  expense  of  less  than  10,000/. ; 
whereas  the  French  estunate  theirs  at 
20,000/.,  and  an  expedition  by  Smith  Sound 
would  be  little  less  costly.  Sir  E.  Parry's 
exnedition,  as  far  as  82.  deg.  45  min.  north 
latitude,  in  the  Spitzbergen  Sea.  the  high- 
est i>oint  yet  reacned  by  any  well-authenti- 
cated ex])edition,  only  took  six  months  from 
the  river  Thames  and  back,  and  only  cost 
9,977/. 

Peterraann's  views  of  the  ice  formations 
of  the  Polar  seas  are  very  plausible.  They 
are  to  the  effect,  that  the  ice  formed  on  the 
coasts  and  in  the  ocean  every  winter  is, 
towards  the  end  of  that  season,  set  in  mo- 
tion to  lower  latitudes,  where  it  rapidly  melts 
away.  Vessels  proceeding  towanJs  the  Pole 
in  the  spring  and  summer  —  and  hitherto 
only  these  seasons  have  been  selected  for 
Polar  voyages  —  encounter  those  icestreams 
generally  in  their  furthest  limits  towards 
the  equator,  in  latitudes  where  the  ice  is  en- 
tirely absent  in  winter,  and  where  little  is 
found  in  the  sprinp^  and  autumn.  Tliis  is 
the  case  in  over}-  Polar  sea  of  any  extent, 
and  with  a  ready  access  and  egress.  All 
the  ice,  indeed,  whether  in  the  form  of 
drifling  icebergs  or  floes,  of  field  ice  or 
barriers,  fonns  a  movable  band  of  two  de- 
grees to  six  degrees  of  latitude  in  width. 
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beyond  which  the  sea  is  more  or  less  free 
of  ice,  and  not  filled  up  with  it,  as  is  pop- 
ularly supposed.  According  to  this  view 
of  the  subject  there  would  be  a  summer  Po- 
lynia and  a  winter  Polynia.  Vessels  push- 
ing through  the  summer  belt  or  barrier  of 
ice,  as  Captain  Lambert  proposes  to  do  in 
the  Siberian  Sea,  will  find  a  navigable  ^ea 
in  the  highest  latitudes,  and  no  doubt  to 
the  Pole  Itself,  if  an  extensive  sea  reaches 
that  point.  So  Petermann  argues  in  like 
manner:  vessels  penetrating  through  the 
floating  ice,  at  or  near  Spitzbergen,  will 
find  a  clear  and  navigable  sea  before  them 
as  far  as  the  North  Pole. 

A  sledge  expedition,  starting  from  Smith 
Sound,  Petermann  armies,  would  at  the 
best  be  only  able  to  follow  the  sinuosities  of 
some  small  intricate  channels  like  those  to 
the  south-west ;  whereas  a  vessel  from  the 
Spitzbergen  Sea  would  have  access  to  the 
whole  Polar  area  as  far  as  the  sea  extends. 
An  expedition  like  that  of  Sir  James  C. 
Ross  to  the  Antarctic  Ocean,  would  open 
to  our  knowledge  the  whole  central  area 
from  Spitzbergen  to  B^hring^s  Strait,  and 
from  the  Sibenan  coast  to  the  Western,  the 
American  boundary  of  the  Arctic  basin ! 

An  efficient  screw-vessel  might,  in  the 
proper  season  of  the  year,  accomplish  a 
voyage  from  the  River  Thames  to  the  North 
Pole  and  back  —  or  to  any  land  beyond  the 
North  Pole  trending  in  the  direction  of 
Behring^s  Strait,  the  Siberian  or  American 
coast  hues  —  in  two  or  three  months,  and 
at  a  cost  perfectly  insignificant  as  compared 
with  that  of  any  Arctic  expedition  hitherto 
despatrhed  through  Baffin^s  Bay. 

The  supposition  that  there  exists  in  the 
sea  between  Spitzbergen  and  Nova  Zembla 
(Novaia  Zemlia)  an  ice  barrier,  preventing 
well-appointed  vessels  from  proceeding  in 
that  direction  northwards,  Petermann  holds 
to  be  a  mere  fiction  and  prejudice.  There  is, 
indeed,  in  no  Polar  sea  of  any  extent,  even 
right  under  the  Pole  itself,  any  such  thing 
as  an  ice  barrier  that  may  not  be  success- 
fully overcome  by  an  expedition  such  as 
would  be  sent  out  in  the  present  day.  A 
new  expedition  to  the  North  Pole  by  way 
of  Spitzbergen  might  leave  port  about  the 
1st  of  March,  before  the  drifting  masses  of 
ice  from  the  Siberian  shores  encumber  the 
Spitzbergen  seas ;  it  would  then  have  the 
chance  of  sailing,  under  favourable  circum- 
stances, in  one  stretch  to  the  North  Pole, 
perhaps  in  three  or  four  weeks,  and  arriv- 
ing there  at  the  beginning  of  the  Polar  dawn 
and  summer. 

Admiral  Sir  George  Back  remarks  upon 
this  theorv  that  no  man  can  pretend  to  say 
or  foretell  how  far  the  best  equipped  steam- 


er, commanded  by  the  most  able  Arctic  of- 
ficer, could  penetrate  into  the  sea  north  of 
Spitzbergen  through. such  occasional  open- 
ing9  as  t£e  current  or  the  winds  might  pro- 
duce.   The  gallant  admiral  notices  the  fail- 
ure of  an  attempt  made  by  the  Trerit  and 
Dorothea  in  1818  to  force  their  way  to  the 
north-west  of  Spitzbergen,  as  also  the  expe- 
rience of  Dr.  Scoresby ;  but  as  to  the  ex- 
Eanse  of  sea  eastward  of  Spitzbergen,  which 
as  not  yet  been  tried  by  steamers,  that 
route  might   present  greater  advantages. 
Admiral  Sir  Edward  Belcher  also  expressed 
his  opinion  that  if  Scoresby  had  pursued  a 
course  to  the  eastward  of  Spitzbergen,  he 
would  have  drilled  round  the  Pole!     Sir 
Edward  is  not  in  favour  of  sledge  travelling, 
but  if  vessels,  he  argues,  were  sent  to  Spitz- 
bergen, they  would  be  able  to  finish  and 
report,  if  not  successful,  in  one  season ;  re- 
cruit and  start  afresh,  as  Ross  did,  in  the 
second ;  and  eventually,  he  had  no  doubt, 
they  would  be  able  to  go  to  the  Pole  and 
back,  and   return  to  England  within  six 
weeks. 

Admiral  CoUinson,  on  the  other  hand, 
does  not  believe  in  Polynias  or  open  seas. 
It  is  the  drilling  of  the  ice,  he  says,  that 
leads  to  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  an 
open  space  behind  it.  Ice  occupies  a  lareer 
space  than  the  water  from  which  it  is  Aulae ; 
and  immediately  it  is  set  free  from  the  shore, 
the  wind  drives  it  up,  and  forces  it  to  the 
south,  and  thi^refore  we  have  that  remark- 
able phenomenon,  a  downward  drift,  with- 
out any  open  sea  left  behind  it.  Admiral 
Collinson  adheres  to  the  principle  which 
Parry  enunciated,  that  if  you  want  progress 
in  the  Polar  Sea,  you  must  hold  by  the  Emd. 
If  Sir  James  Ross,  he  says,  broke  through 
the  icy  barrier,  it  was  because  there  was 
land  beyond  it,  and  that  land  was  the  limit 
of  the  expanse  of  the  ice. 

Admiral  Ommannev  argues  that  Smith 
Sound  is  very  difficult  of  access,  and  the 
sound  itself  a  most  dangerous  point  in  Arc- 
tic navigation.  There  is,  on  tne  contnuy* 
he  says,  an  open  sea  round  Spitzbei^n, 
and  it  presents  a  safe  basis  from  whence  the 
opportunity  could  be  watched  for  penetrat- 
ing the  ice  at  a  more  northerly  point  than 
could  be  reached  in  any  other  Quarter. 
Scoresby  found  an  open  sea  beyona  Spitz- 
bergen, and  he  (Admiral  Ommannev)  be- 
Ueved  that  the  influence  of  the  Gulf  Stream 
probably  extends  past  Spitzbergen  into  the 
Polar  Sea.  lie  had  picked  up  a  (^Eisk  of 
claret  off  Cape  North  in  the  White  Sea 
covered  with  barnacles  and  weeds.  Admiral 
Fitzroy ,  who  was  also  in  favour  of  the  Spitz- 
bergen route,  believed  that  the  old  Dutch 
navigator  sailed  close  to  the  North  Pole»  if 
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not  over  it  in  an  open  sea.  The  lamonteil 
uvigator  cleverly  illustrated  the  inipin«pn^ 
fom;  of  the  rotator}'  motion  oi*  the  earth, 
which  would  drive  the  ice  from  the  Pole  to 
the  south,  by  the  twirling  of  a  mop. 

Captain  Maury  is  in  favour  of  the  route 
proposed  by  Captain  Osbom,  upon  the  sail- 
o^]lkc  principle  that  an  exi>edition  by  that 
route  could  •*  hold  on  by  what  it  got."  By 
the  Spitzl^ergen  route,  he  savfl,  "  we  cannot 
hold  on  to  wliat  we  get."  The  same  di«tin- 
euished  hydrographcr  biflieves  in  an  open 
Pdar  Sea ;  yet  deduct  ion  a,  ho  argues,  can- 
not be  drawn  from  the  .f  uccess  of  Sir  James 
Boss  in  the  Antarctic  seas,  for  there  the  cli- 
mate is  eminently  marine.  In  the  Arctic 
seas  it  is  continental.  The  winds  which 
reach  the  Arctic  Ocean  arrive  desiccatetl ; 
the)' are  dry  winds  ;  it  is  cold  weather  there. 
On  the  contrary,  the  winds  which  reach  the 
•Antarctic  regions  are  moist  winds.  Captain 
fiichards,  the  hydrographcr,  expresses  his 
belief  that  one  sledge  out  of  ton  might  reach 
the  Pole  by  way  of  Smith  Sound ;  but  no 
sane  nian,  lie  added,  would  in  the  present 
day  think  of  going  up  Buflin's  Bay,  tlirough 
Barrow's  Strait,  or  through  Smith  Sound, 
^th  ships,  in  order  to  get  into  the  Polar 
Sea.  If  Arctic  discovery  by  ships  is  the 
object,  there  is  only  one  route  to  gi>  by,  and 
that  is  between  Spitzlicrgen  and  Nova  Zem- 
bla.  Captain  Inglefield,  on  the  other  hand, 
believes  in  the  practicability  of  the  route  l)y 
Smith  Sound.  lie  had  been  there,  and  had 
8wn  open  water  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach. 

It  iii  manifest  amidst  this  divergence  of 
opinion  among  Arctic  navigators,  and  those 
who  have  particularfy  devoted  their  attt?n- 
^wn  to  Arctic  exploration,  that  the  great 
preponderance  of  opinions  is  in  fayour  of  an 
attempt  by  Spitzbergen.  A  ship  can  cer- 
tainly hoM,  as  the  eminent  hydrographcr 
^iptain  Maur^'has  it,  by  its  own,  via  Smith 
^und,  but  then^  is  the  jxTplexity  as  to 
whether  the  joiimev  beyontl  would  have  to 
*^  IK'rformed  on  sledges  or  in  boats,  an<l 
I'Otn  would  ])e  dangerous  —  the  majority  of 
opmions  being  in  favour  of  an  open  sea  at 
the  Pole.  The  route  by  Spitzbergen  pre- 
"^^^8  the  advantages  of  being  safer  and  less 
r^ly.  The  ice  barrier  in  that  direction 
"^  evidently  been  passed  at  previous  times, 
jnd  might  therefore  be  passed  again,  espec- 
^h'  with  a  point  of  rejjair  at  Spitzbergen, 
!jp^  whence  to  watch  for  an  opportunitv. 
*"e  fooling  that  the  explorers  were  safely 
housed  in  tnistworthy  ships  when  once  they 
§^  beyond  the  barri(T,  would  be  one  of  in- 
finite comfort,  compared  with  the  idea  of 
M'Clintock  and  Young,  launched  with  boats 
^^  sledjres  into  the  unknown  regions  be- 
Jond  Smith  Sound. 


Petermann  actually  succeeded  in  obtain- 
I  ing  a  ship  from  the  Prussian  govenmient, 
with  whicli  to  carry  out  the  Spitzbergen 
route,  but  unfortunately  it  came  to  grief 
beibre  getting  clear  of  the  Elbe.  It  is  saifl 
that  a  Mr.  Uosenthal,  a  wealthy  merchant 
of  Bremen,  is  going  to  suppiv  the  means  of 
exploration,  and,  like  our  Sir  Felix  Booth, 
defray  the  expenses  of  this  most  desirable 
investigation..  The  Swedish  government 
are  also  at  this  verj-  moment  carrying  out 
the  measurement  of  an  arc  of  the  meridian, 
as  advocated  bv  (ieneral  Sabine,  and  will 
take  the  opportunity  of  watchmg  for  an 
opening  by  which  to  slip  to  the  North  Pole ; 
so  whether  the  British  grjvemment,  wrapiK-il 
up,  unfortunatelv,  like  those  of  France  and 
Prussia  in  political  and  diplomatic  jealous- 
ies, and  stniggles  for  power  between 
peoples,  parties,  and  factions,  shall  or  shall 
not  lend  their  support  to  any  pun'ly  scien- 
tific object,  there  is  every  probability  of 
something  being  done,  and  that  at  a  very 
early  date. 

\^e  cannot  help  feeling  upon  this  subject, 
however  (admitting  as  we  do  frankly  with 
Captain  Gustave  Jjambert,  that  science 
should  know  no  countr}',  that  nationalities 
in  su<'li  matters  are  praiseworthy,  not  objec- 
tionable rivalries,  nke  the  vast  armaments 
upheld  for  no  purjwse  but  to  keep  the  whole 
able-bodied  men  of  a  country  from  industri- 
ous  and  wealth-creating  labours) .  with  Gen- 
eral Sabine,  who,  in  a  letter  to  C'aptain  Os- 
born,  says:  **To  reach  the  Pole  is  the 
greatest  geographical  achievement  which 
can  be  attempted,  and  I  own  1  should  grieve 
if  it  should  l)c  first  ac<romplished  by  any 
other  than  an  Knglishman ;  it  will  be  the 
crowning  enterprise  of  those  Arctic  rc- 
seanrhes  in  which  our  country  has  hitherto 
had  the  pre-<'niinence."  Pctennann  himself 
also  admits  that,  when,  some  twenty-fivo 
years  ago,  the  great  Fn»nch  an<l  American 
exiK'ditions,  under  Captain  D'Urville  and 
Lieutenant  Wilkes,  were  out  in  the  Antjn-tic 
Seas,  together  with  Sir  James  Koss,  it  was 
clearly  seen  that  only  the  English  were  quitxs 
at  home  in  the  Polar  elemtmt ;  they  fear- 
lessly went  on  with  their  important  explo- 
rations for  three  consecutive  vears,  whereas 
the  other  s<iua<lrons  wert'  always  beaten 
■  back,  in  their  attempts  to  penetrate  towanls 
I  the  South  Pole,  after  a  comparatively  short 
time.  And  surely,  the  Gotha  geographer 
adds,  wherti  the  wealth  of  the  nation  is  so 
largely  indebted  to  geographical  discovery 
and  knowledge,  as  is  the  case  with  England, 
some  littUj  return  ought  to  be  made  to  sci- 
ence. Captain  Richanls,  the  hydrographcr, 
also  admits  that  with  a  great  an^a  like  the 
Polar  regions  at  our  very  threshold,  wo 
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ought  to  find  out  all  about  it.  He  looked, 
indeed,  upon  reaching  the  North  Pole  as 
mere  child^s  play  in  comparison  with  what 
had  been  already  achieved,  and  he  did  not 
know  why  the  British  nation  should  not  have 
the  honour  of  completing  the  discovery. 
**  We  are  all  desirous,"  said  Admiral  Col- 
linson,  "  that  this  expedition  should  take 
place,  and  look  upon  it  as  one  that  will  add 
to  the  honour  of  the  country."  And  Ad- 
miral Ommanney  expressed  his  hopes  that 
this  country  would  never  allow  another  na- 
tion to  anticipate  us  in  this  great  discovery, 
after  all  we  have  done  in  expeditions  to  the 
Arctic  regions.  Lady  Franklin,  whose  gal- 
lant husband  lies  buried  in  the  ices  of  the 
north,  still  insists,  like  a  true  Englishwoman, 
that  *'  for  the  credit  and  honour  of  England, 
the  exploration  of  the  North  Pole  should 
not  be  left  to  any  other  country.  It  is  the 
birthright  and  just  inheritance  of  those  who 
have  gone  through  fifteen  years  of  toil  and 
risk  in  Arctic  seas.  The  glory  that  yet  re- 
mains to  be  gathered  shoiud  be  theirs ;  and 
can  there  be  a:ny  moment  so  fitting  as  the 
present  ?  Those  accomplished  Arctic  navi- 
gators who  have  done  so  much  already,  are 
still  young  in  years  and  ardour,  though  old 
and  wise  as  patriarchs,  by  dint  of  observa- 
tion and  experience.  What  future  genera- 
tion will  see  the  like  ?  "  Sir  R.  I.  Murchi- 
son  also  says  that  it  specially  pertains  to  our 
nation,  which,  by  the  conduct  of  its  bold 
and  skilful  voyagers,  has  delineated  on  the 
Map  of  the  World  the  outlines  of  land  and 
water  over  so  large  an  area  of  the  Arctic 
regions,  to  complete  this  grand  survey,  by 
an  endeavour  to  hoist  the  union  jack  at  the 
North  Pole  itself. 

Captain  Gustave  Lambert,  the  projector 
of  the  French  expedition,  on  tne  other 
hand,  declares  that,  as  a  sailor,  he  would  be 
wanting  in  a  kind  of  duty  of  comi)etence, 
if  he  did  not  express  his  fear  of  failure  of 
an  attempt  made  hy  way  of  Nova  Zembla. 
**If  I  was  to  be  given  a  vessel,"  he  says, 
"with  orders  to  follow  that  direction,  I 
would  go,  but  I  would  not  go  till  Septem- 
ber, and  on  leaving  Spitzbergen  to  the 
right,  and  for  no  reason,  I  should  also  not 
dare  to  be  responsible  for  an^'thing ! "  The 
expression  is  not  very  clear,  for  if  the  gal- 
lant captain  is  alluding  to  Petermann^s  pro- 
jected line  between  Nova  Zembla  and 
spitzbergen,  the  latter  would  lie  to  the  left, 
not  to  the  right. 

According  to  the  same  distinguished  nav- 
igator, Captain  Osbom^s  scheme  is  open  to 
the  objection,  that  leaving  a  ship  at  the  en- 
trance of  Smith  Sound,  or  at  the  wintering 
{>laces  of  Kane  and  Hayes,  as  a  basis  for  raf 
ying  and  a  point  of  refuge  in  case  of  acci- 


dent, he  would  make  his  way  in  another 
vessel  to  the  extremity  of  the  sound,  into 
Kane^s  open  sea,  a  sea  which  he  imagines 
to  be  a  simple  break  in  the  great  glacier 
which  is  by  him  supposed  to  envelop  the 
Polar  cap ;  he  woidd  proceed  across  tliis  in 
sledges,  which  woidd  necessitate,  going  and 
returning,  forty-five  days',  travdi  at  the 
least,  at  the  rate  of  ten  leagues  per  diem, 
with  a  heavy  load  of  provisions  and  scien- 
tific instruments ;  and  the  explorers  would 
have  to  make  their  way  bacK  to  the  first 
vessel  before  reaching  the  second. 

Petermann,  on  the  contrary,  as  we  have 
seen,  believes  in  an  open  Polar  sea,  and  con- 
sequently in  the  breaking  up  of  the  ices  at  a 
favourable  season;  according  to  him,  the 
Pole  cannot  be  reached  in  sledges;  such 
would  be  arrested  by  the  same  difficulties 
that  Parry  had  to  encounter  in  1827 ;  there- 
fore the  direction  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  a 
vast  current  of  warm  water  which  sweeps 
roimd  the  north  of  Europe,  should  be  fol- 
lowed, and  which  direction  lies  between 
Spitzbergen  and  Nova  Zembla. 

It  is  to  be  observed  in  connexion  with 
this  supposed  Polar  prolongation  of  the 
Gulf  Stream,  that  General  Sabine,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  Society,  called  the  atten- 
tion of  that  learned  body  in  November, 
1864,  to  certain  recent  discoveries  which 
attest  the  continuation  of  the  tropical  Gulf 
Stream  to  the  shores  of  Nova  Zembla,  and 
to  a  communication  from  Professor  Forcb- 
hammer,  of  Copenhagen,  "  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  a  ^reat  subject — the  Histonr 
of  the  Sea"  — m  which  by  careful  analjrsis 
it  is  shown  that  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  the 
saline  ingredients  in  the  sea-water  decrease 
with  increasing  depth.  This  is  found  to 
hold  good  even  to  extreme  depths ;  and  the 
existence  of  a  Polar  current  m  the  depths 
of  the  Atlantic  is  hence  inferred,  since  it  is 
a  well-established  fact  that  the  Equatorial 
seas  are  richer  and  the  Polar  seas  poorer  in 
saline  ingredients. 

Again,  by  analysis  it  has  been  prored  that 
the  current  flowing  down  the  east  coast  of 
Greenland  has  an  equatorial  and  not  a  Polar 
origin — a  mere  recurring  of  the  tjrulf 
Stream  afler  rounding  Spitzbergen:  and 
General  Sabine  goes  on  to  suggest,  '*May  it 
not  be  possible  that  the  iceless  sea  teeming 
with  animal  life,  described  by  Kane  as 
viewed  from  the  northern  limit  of  his  re- 
search, is,  as  he  himself  surmised,  but  ta 
extension  of  the  same  equatorial  atream 
which  produces  corresponding  abnormal 
effects  at  every  point  i<y  which  its  coarse 
has  been  traced?"  and  the  worthy  preei- 
dent  of  the  Royal  Society  adds,  '*Wbeii 
physical  researches  shall  be  resumed 
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the  circle  wliich  surrounds  the  Pole,  this, 
perlia.ps,  will  be  one  of  the  earliest  prob- 
tenia  to  receive  solution/^ 

Captain  Gustavo  Lambert  combats  this 
supposed  northerly  extension  of  the  Gulf 
Stream.  It  is  not,  he  says,  known  what 
becomes  of  it  beyond  the  coast  of  Norway, 
and  it  certainly  does  not  destroy  the  great 
ice  barrier  between  Spitzberoren  and  Nova 
Zemblay   to  which    the    French   navigator 

S'vea    a  width    of  two    hundred  leagues. 
aptaui  Janscn  of  the  Dutch  navy,  now- 
ever,    attributes  the  comparative  mildness 
o€    the  Spitzbergen   climate    to    the  Gulf 
Stream,  but  which,  he  says,  does  not  reach 
N^oya    Zembla.     Captain    Lambert   again, 
having  in  mind  that  a  current  flows  from  the 
north,  bearing  the  ice  to  the  south,  as  shown 
in  Parrjr^s  expedition,  and  that  it  must  have 
an  origin  somewhere,  deems  that  it  must  be 
derived  from  one  of  the  southerly  currents 
which  flow  through  Behring's  Straits  or  the 
Spitzbergen  Sea,  turning  back  cold  upon 
itself! 

The  French  project  relies,  however,  like 
^  German  one,  upon  the  presumed  exist- 
ence of  an  open  Polar  sea,  and  that  in  a  re- 
&on  "which  is  untouched  by  the  Gulf  Stri^am, 
Jjjjhoiigh  it  may  have  its  Pacific  equivalent. 
*^   existence  of  a  vast  extent  of  free  Polar 
•?•»  it  is  argued,  is  affirmed  by  considera- 
T^^  relative  to  the  currents  and  flows  of 
"®  «ca.    The  circumpolar  ocean,  it  is  ar- 
P*®^»  is  probably  entirely  frozen  over  dur- 
1^   ^he  winter  season ;  but  the  amount  of 
****t  poured  over  the  Pole  by  the  summer 
f^  '^vould  also  lead  us  to  believe,  accordin<j 
*^   t^he  laws   of  insolation,  that  a  general 
"'^^^Ic-up  takes  place  in  tlie  months  of  June 
JJ^  Jufy,    After  eflectuating  the  passage 
J[^**^ihnng'8  Straits  not  earlier  than  m  July, 
™^   *"oute  to  be  taken  must  be  to  the  west, 
8**^     Cape    Serdze,   and   North    Cape  of 
too|^^  the  extreme  point  attained  by  that 
P^^t  navigator.     Arrived  at  this  point,  it 
J*  presumed  that  the  expedition  will  find 
*if^^^  engaged  amidst   loose   floating   ice, 
thro\igh  which  the  vessel  must  be  carried 
•^^'^^  if  the  most  continuous  ice-fields  had 
to  o^  ^jnt  i^itjj  saws  or  blown  up  with  gun- 
pO"^rfiep,    The  expedition  will  tnen  find  it- 
■®*^  in  the  Polynia,  a  free  and  open  sea  dis- 
^'*'ered  by  Iledenstrom  in  1810,  and  since 
^»»itcd  by  Wranjjel  and  Anjou  from  1823 
^  1825.    V.  A.  Alaltebnm,  in  a  work  re- 
cently published —  "Les  Trois  Projets,  An- 
P^D,  Allemand,  Fran^ais,  d'Kxploration  au 
y^Nord"  —  has,  it  ap[)ears  from  a  notice 
io  the  Revue  Biblioffraphique    Universelle, 
^uccd  the  further  testimony  of  Baron  von 
Schilling,  of  the  Russian  navy,  in  favour  of 
tk  existence  of  tliis  Siberian  Polynia.    Fur- 


ther testimony  in  favour  of  its  existence  may 
be  derived  Irom  the  paragraph  which  has 
had  the  run  of  the  papers,  coming  from  one 
of  the  Pacific  Inlands,  and  winch  related  the 
voyage  of  an  American  whaler  in  the  same 
open  sea,  when  the  coast  ol'  a  very  exten- 
sive and  high  land  was  ibllowed  to  a  consid- 
erable distance.  This  is  jjossibly  the  north- 
em  prolongation  of  the  land  discovered 
north  of  Beliring's  Straits  by  Captain  Kel- 
lett  of  the  Herald  and  Captain  Moore  of  the 
Plover  in  1848.  The  point  at  which  Cap- 
tain Kellett  landed  rose  to  an  elevation  of 
fourteen  hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
the  gallant  captain  says  he  felt  (rertain  that 
thev  had  discovered  an  extensive  land,  and 
he  deemed  it  more  than  probable  that  the 
peaks  they  saw  were  a  contimuation  of  the 
range  of  mountains  seen  by  the  natives  off 
Cape  Jakan  and  mentioned  by  Baron  Wran- 
gel  in  his  Polar  voyages. 

The  French  expedition  having  then,  ac- 
cording to  Captain  Gustavo  Lambert, 
reached  the  Siberian  Polynia  at  the  very 

Eoint  where  WrangePs  sledge  was  stopped 
y  open  water,  **  which  separated  the  thin 
and  flat  fragments  of  ice,"  it  will  have  noth- 
ing to  do  but  to  sail  to  the  North  Pole,  with 
all  the  resources  accumulated  in  the  ship 
not  only  in  regard  to  instruments  of  obser- 
vation, but  also  to  provisions,  and  even  to 
comfort. 

If  we  admit,  says  Captain  Gustavo  Lam- 
bert, the  existence  of  an  open  sea  frozen 
over  in  the  winter  months,  I)ut  broken  up 
in  summer.  Captain  Osboni's  project  would 
be  only  practicable  in  winter,  lluman  en- 
ergy might  overcome  the  dillicnlties  pre- 
sented in  carrj-ing  it  out  even  amid  the  rifr- 
orous  cold  which  exi:«ts  at  that  time,  but  if 
human  curiosity  can  be  gratified  by  such  an 
expedition  in  as  far  as  the  Pole  is  concerned, 
a  very  small  harvest  of  scientific  obsen-a- 
tions  can  be  gathered. 

The  route  advocated  by  Petennann  has, 
again,  according  to  the  French  navigator, 
opposed  to  it  the  enormous  barri«r  of  ice, 
of  great  thickness,  and  which,  resting  upon 
Spitzbergen  and  Nova  Zembla,  stretches  to 
the  Siberian  Polynia.  The  want  of  success 
which  has  attended  upon  the  numerous  at- 
tempts made  l)y  that  route,  not  less  than 
**the  mountains  of  ice"  accrumulated  in 
those  seas  in  the  midst  of  flat  iloes  of  ma- 
rine origin,  must  lead  us  to  a])prehend  a 
new  failure.  According  to  the  adage  which 
Captain  Lambert  has  formulated  for  himself 
**  1  uir  les  terres  "  —  **  Avoid  th<;  neighbour- 
hood of  land"  —  ou^lit  to  be  the  device  of 
Polar  navigators.  So  also  English  naviga- 
tors. Admiral  Ommanney  among  others, 
who  participate  in  the  general  opinion  of 
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Petermann,  would  still  rather  hold  by  the 
route  taken  by  Parry  in  1827,  but  without 
abandoning  the  ship,  and  with  the  establish- 
ment of  an  important  centre  for  revictual- 
ling  on  the  north  of  Spitzbergen.  But  it 
might  be  remarked  upon  these  objections 
that,  granting  an  open  sea  north  of  the 
eastern  extremity  of  Siberia,  we  do  not 
know  how  soon  it  may  be  limited  to  the 
westward  by  a  barrier  of  ice  resting  upon 
Capes  Tcheliouskin  and  Liakov,  or  New 
Siberia,  or  how  far  it  may  be  limited  by  ice 
resting  upon  Plover  and  Herald  lands,  the 
extent  of  which  appears  to  be  so  much 
greater  than  was  at  first  supposed,  and 
which  m&Y  render  the  approach  to  the  Pole 
in  that  direction,  except  in  sledges,  more 
difficult  than  even  from  Greenland  or  Grin- 
nell  Land.  Should  an  open  sea  present  it- 
self beyond  these  latter  points,  there  would 
be  no  reason  for  an  expedition  as  projected 
by  Captain  Osbom  abandoning  its  ship.  It 
would,  in  fact,  be  as  near  the  Pole  and  as 
far  advanced  in  the  open  sea,  supposed  to 
wash  the  Polar  cap,  as  Captain  Lambert 
would  be  long  after  he  had  forced  his  way 
by  saw  and  gunpowder  through  the  outer 
ice-belt,  and  with  less  chance  of  meeting  fur- 
ther unknown  obstacles.  It  is  curious  to 
find  two  experienced  navigators  like  Captain 
Osbom  and  Lambert,  from  contemplating 
the  difficulties  to  be  encountered  in  a  dif- 
ferent point  of  view,  the  one  heralding  the 
Prolongation  of  land  to  the  north  as  a  most 
esirable  thing,  the  other  proclaiming  that 
to  avoid  the  neighbourhoou  of  land  should 
be  the  axiom  of  every  Polar  navigator. 

Mr.  Lamont,  who  has  passed  two  sum- 
mers in  Spitzbergen,  says  that  the  Norwe- 
gian walrus-hunters  scouted  the  very  idea 
of  the  existence  of  an  open  Polar  sea.  On 
the  other  hand,  Captain  Jansen  believes, 
fi'om  a  careful  digest  of  the  records  of  early 
Dutch  navigators,  that  there  is  open  water 
at  the  Pole  ip  summer,  but  not  m  winter, 
and  that  the  disruption  of  the  ice,  and  its 
movements  induced  by  currents  and  gales 
of  wind,  make  sledge  expeditions  less  prac- 
ticable and  more  dangerous,  in  case  there 
is  no  land  from  82  deg.  to  the  Pole.  Mr. 
Markham  —  a  strong  supporter  of  Captain 
Osbom's  scheme — believes  that  the  so- 
called  "Polynias,"  or**  open  seas  "of  the 
Russians,  arc  nothing  more  than  what  are 
called  **  water-holes"  by  English  Arctic  ex- 

Elorers.  The  theory  of  an  open  Polar  sea 
ad  its  origin  in  the  remarkable  journey  of 
Baron  Wrangel  from  the  coast  of  Asia.  It 
received  continuation  in  the  exploration 
that  was*  undertaken  by  Sir  Edward  Belcher 
to  the  northward  of  Parry  Islands;  and 
further,  again,  in  the  open  water  that  was 


seen  by  Morton,  in  £[ane^8  voyage,  beyond 
the  northernmost  point  that  had  yet  been 
reached  in  Greenland.  Admiral  Collinson 
seems,  like  Captain  Osbom  and  Mr.  Mark- 
ham,  to  doubt  if  these  are  not  simply  open 
holes,  rather  than  extensive  seas. 

Captain  Lambert  remarks  that  only  one 
attempt  has  been  made  to  navigate  the  route 
which  he  advocates,  and  that  was  by  Cap- 
tain Cook.  This  great  Englisfanuui,  be 
says,  deemed  it  prudent,  on  account  of  the 
fogs  and  storms  of  September,  to  retom 
and  winter  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  from 
whence  to  renew  his  efforts  the  next  year. 
Unfortunately  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  treach- 
ery of  the  natives,  and  this  sad  disaster 
alone  prevented  him,  according  to  Captain 
Lambert,  reaching  the  North  ^le,  although 
his  object  was  directed  to  reaching  the  At- 
lantic by  the  north  of  Siberia  and  Europe. 
The  explorations  of  Wrangel  and  Anjoa 
have,  according  to  the  same  writer,  deter- 
mined some  of  the  limits  of  the  Polynia — 
a  constantly  or  permanently  open  sea,  ac- 
cording to  some,  and  the  presumed  exist- 
ence of  which  serves  as  tne  basis  to  his 
project.  These  explorations  have  not,  how- 
ever, unfortunately,  he  admits,  determined 
its  limits. 

An  objection,  it  appears,  has  also  been 
made  to  the  French  project,  on  the  ground 
of  the  long  preliminary  distance  which  has 
to  be  traversed  between  France  and  Beh- 
ring^s  Straits;  but  Captain  Lambert  pro- 
nounces it  to  be  a  mere  **  promenade  mari- 
time," the  only  inconveniences  of  which  lie 
in  loss  of  time  and  increase  of  expense. 
In  the  special  point  of  view  of  the  proposed 
campaign,  he  indeed  argues  that  this  incon- 
venience would  be  more  than  compensated 
for  by  the  opportunity  it  would  present  of 
becoming  well  acquainted  with  the  crew, 
'*an4  of  disembarking  at  the  Sandi^ch 
Islands  all  such  as  should  not  feel  them- 
selves equal  to  struggling  against  greater 
obstacles.^*  Starting  in  February,  ISGO* 
Captain  Lambert  expects,  proceeding  by 
Cape  Ilom,  to  be  in  the  Pol}'nia  in  Jvlr^ 
ana  at  the  North  Pole  in  August  of  toe 
same  year. 

It  has  been  further  asked.  What  is  there 
to  be  done  at  the  North  Pole  P  What  ob- 
ject of  interest  or  utility  is  there  to  be 
gained  by  reaching  that  point  of  the  globe? 
The  reply  to  such  a  question  is  far  more 
difficult  and  comprehensive  than  appears  on 
the  surface.  It  requires,  indeed,  some  pre- 
liminary acquaintance  with  the  physical  sci- 
ences to  be  able  to  appreciate  the  natarSf 
value,  and  importance  of  these  objects. 

The  first  point  is  to  detemiine  the  posi- 
tion of  the  ideal  axis  round  which  the  e«rth 
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^ves  in  a  sidereal  day,  and  which  has 

er   undergone    any    known    mutation. 

is  to  say,  that  supposing  the  poles  to 

_  in  their  sidereal  position,  as  aavocatcd 

hy    some  scientiiic  men,  in  order  to  account 

foxT   certain  climatic  and  geological  phenom- 

,  still  the  position  of  the  poles  them- 

with  reg&rd  to  the  terrestrial  globe 

▼aiy.     The  axis  of  rotation  cannot 

bxs.'fe  be  as  a  rigid  bar  or  straight  line,  ex- 

ding  from  one  pole  to  the  other.     De- 

~  of  the  use  of  the  great  and  costly 

tnunents  of  a  fixed  obseriatory,  an  ex- 

p<2ciition  arriving  at  the  North  Pole  would 

dL^om  itself  fortimate  if —  the  point  being 

on    land —  it  could  determine  the  position 

writhin  three  hundred  yards  or  five  hundred 

vsLTds  of  its  true  situation.    But  Captain 

L«&mbcrt  believes  that  if  on  land  a  bar  of 

iron  bearing  ttie  French  flag  could,  alter 

Bome  corrections  for  possible  errors,   be 

planted  in  the  line  of  the  actual  prolonga- 

^on  of  the  terrestrial  axis.     If  tiie  North 

Pole  should  be  capped  with  solid  ice,  an 

almost  equal  precision  might  be  arrived  at ; 

l>ut  if  open  water,  and  the  expedition  shall 

he  able  to  place  itself  within  one  or  two 

thousand  yards  of  the  point  sought  for,  it 

niay  be  deemed  to  have  attained  a  great 

■uccesB. 

The  stars  neither  rising  nor  setting,  but 

^'c^ribinff  circles  above  the  horizon  wliich 

^   panuJel  to  the  Boreal  Celestial  Pole, 

^tie  would  be  no  time  but  that  of  place  — 

^^  term  of  longitude  —  and  if  the  chronom- 

®^*>i  Were    lelt    unwound,   their  absolute 

Mate  could  be' easily  recovered.     A  vertical 

^^  becomes  at  such  a  spot  an  equatorial 

^^tnon  or  dial,  upon  which  the  movement 

^'  ^lie  solar  or  lunar  shadows  marks  the 

s  of  time.     The  planets  would  ap- 

according  to  their  cleclensions  or  dis- 

1  from  the  equatoc,  the  sun  would  re- 

six  months  above   the  horizon,  six 

"?^*^ths  below  it,  whilst  the  moon  would  be 

™*JtiIc  for  fifteen  days  in  the  month,  and 

P^aible  for  the  other  fifteen.     Such  would 

^  ^^  spectai'le  presented  to  a  person  sta- 

S?^«d  at  the  Pole,  where  a  common  theodo- 

'^^  might  be  made  to  serve  all  the  purposes 

®*^.^a  equatorial. 

*^r.  Hayes,  it  is  well  known,  swung  a 

^Odnlum  and  noted  its  vibrations  in  Smith 

S^Ujid,  where  he  determined  an  amount  of 

"*temng  equal  to  1.372,  different  to  the 

^'^crally  received  opinion.     Captain  Lam- 

P^*tis  having  constructed  a  i>endulum  of 

^^Uiable  length,  by  a  pui)il  of  Bregiict's, 

^Uch  he  hopes  to  swing  at  the  North  Pole, 

^^  if  the  celebrated  experiment  of  M. 

^oucault  is  repeated  at  that  point,  the  pi*n- 

vdnm  will  be  observed  to  traverse  die  en- 


tire circle  of  the  horizon  in  the  course  of  a 
single  day.  From  what  experience  we  have 
had  of  the  fatigue  attendant  upon  noting 
the  vibrations  of  a  pendulum  in  a  temperate 
climate,  our  zeal  for  science  scarcely  goes 
so  far  as  to  envy  an  observer  at  the  North 
Pole. 

Meteorolo^',  only  recently  placed  on  a 
scientific  footmg  by  the  researcnes  of  Hum- 
boldt, Sabine,  Maury,  Fitzroy,  and  others, 
would  have  much  to  gain  by  an  expedition 
to  the  North  Pole ;  the  more  so  as  in  the 
present  day  the  general  aspect  of  physical 
science  is  undergoing  a  transformation, 
from  the  tendency  now  general  among  ob- 
servers to  study  the  co-relation  of  forces, 
formerly  looked  upon  as  independent. 
Every  new  in(juiry,  indeed,  tends  more  and 
more  to  establish  the  great  fact  that  all  these 
forces  are  only  manifestations  of  one  and 
the  same  cause  — motion ;  this  motion  being 
produced  under  heterogeneous  conditions, 
which  engender  the  divergence  of  the  ap- 
parent results. 

The  late  Sir  David  Brewster,  by  examin- 
ing the  inflexions  of  the  isothermal  lines, 
found  that  two  series  united  at  certain 
points ;  and  he  was  thus  enabled  to  estab- 
lish the  existence  of  two  poles  of  extreme 
cold,  one  situated  north  of  the  American 
continent,  the  other  north  of  Siberia.  Cap- 
tain Lambert,  who  uses  the  term  insolation 
to  express  the  quantity  of  heat  cast  by  the 
sun  in  different  places,  at  difierent  seasons, 
and  difierent  hours — the  expression  cor- 
responding, in  fact,  to  our  term  radiation  — 
thinks  that  he  has  discovered,  not  only  the 
cause  of  the  constant  temperature  under 
the  equator,  and  the  variable  temperature 
at  the  Poles,  but  also  a  zone  of  minimum 
cold  below  the  80th  degree  of  latitude. 
Tliere  is  much  still  to  be  done  in  this  direc- 
tion. 

The  magnetic  or  electro-magnetic  axis, 
poles,  and  equator,  and  all  its  attendant 
meridians  and  parallels,  do  not,  it  is  well 
known,  correspond  to  the  terrestrial  axis, 
poles,  and  equator.  The  dip  is  nil  at  the 
equator,  and  attains  an  an<rle  of  90  deg.  at 
the  two  magnetic  poles.  The  direction  of 
the  parallels  is  only  to  be  detennined  by 
following  out  the  lines  of  equal  dip — a  la- 
bour in  which  much  has  been  done,  but  in 
which  much  still  remains  to  be  accomplished. 
It  is  the  same  with  regard  to  the  intensity 
of  the  electro-magnetic  force,  as  measured 
by  the  number  of  vibrations  of  a  needle  in 
a  given  time.  If  the  magnetic  jwle  was 
stationary',  like  the  terrestrial  pole,  the 
meridian  furnished  by  an  imaginary  line 
carried  from  one  pole  to  the  other  mi;jht  be 
made  to  constitute  a  natural  meridian,  wliich 
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could  be  made  to  supersede  the  absurdity 
of  maps  being  constructed  as  they  are  at 
present,  with  the  longitudes  marked  in  de- 
grees instead  of  time,  as  they  should  be, 
from  Greenwich  and  Paris,  but  the  elec- 
tro-magnetic pole,  having  to  depend  for  its 
existence  upon  the  co-relation  of  forces,  is 
a  variable  point,  and  therefore  unsuited  for 
such  a  conmion  meridian.  The  magnetic 
equator  itself  presents  abrupt  breaks  or  so- 
lutions of  continuity,  the  intensities  vary  to 
a  still  more  remarkable  degree,  and  the  va- 
riation, or  the  angle  formed  by  the  needle 
with  the  magnetic  meridian,  presents  two 
extreme  points  —  one  in  Siberia,  the  other 
in  the  Pacific  —  between  the  Sandwich  Isl- 
ands and  Tahiti.  This  is  no  more  than  is  to 
be  expected  of  phenomena  dependent  on 
the  motion  of  forces  influenced  by  heat  and 
nature  of  soil,  and  not  of  a  fixed  character, 
like  the  terrestrial  axis.  Recent  researches 
tend  more  and  more  to  establish  a  relation- 
ship, always  believed  in,  although  not  at 
first  corroborated  by  actual  observation, 
between  the  aurora  borealis,  mostly  seen  in 
regions  of  extreme  cold  between  the  70th 
and  80th  parallels,  and  electro-magnetic 
forces.  Captain  Lambert  also  hopes  to  do 
much  towards  determining  th6  relations  of 
terrestrial  magnetism  and  terrestrial  heat, 
or  insolation^  as  he  terms  it.  So  enthusias- 
tic, indeed,  is  the  French  projector  of  an 
expedition  to  the  North  Pole,  that  he  avers 
that  a  complete  observatory  established  at 
the  Pole  would  give  an  impetus  to  physical 
science  equal  to  what  can  only  be  expected 
in  the  course  of  a  century  under  less  advan- 
tageous circumstances. 

General  Sabine,  the  senior  living  officer 
of  those  who  accompanied  Ross  and  Parry 
in  their  early  explorations  of  the  Arctic 
zone,  and  who  collected  in  Spitzbergen, 
Melville  Island,  and  East  Greenland  those 
valuable  data  in  terrestrial  magnetism  which 
have  subsequently  led  to  the  constructioil 
of  the  beautiful  charts*  which  exhibit  the  de- 
clination, inclination,  and  intensity  of  the 
magnetic  force  over  the  globe^s  surface  (a 
wonderful  reduction  of  scientific  data  to 
good  useful  purposes,  as  Captain  Osbom 
declares,  which  every  sailor  can  appreciate 
and  be  thankful  for),  is  little  less  san^ine 
of  valuable  results  to  be  obtained  to  science 
by  Polar  expeditions.  His  interest  attaches 
itself,  however,  more  particularly  to  the 
Spitzbergen  Seas,  in  which  the  Swedish  gov- 
ernment are  carrj'ing  out  that  measurement 
of  an  arc  of  the  meridian,  the  value  and  im- 
portance of  which  the  learned  general  had 
urged  forty  years  ago  upon  the  attention  of 
the  British  public,  which  he  had  planned  the 
,  .means  of  executing,  and  which  ne  ardently 


desired  to  be  permitted  to  cany  out  per- 
sonally. 

Greneral  Sabine^s  original  interesting  pap 
per  upon  the  measurement  of  this  arc  was 
addressed  to  Mr.  Gilbert,  M.  P.,  vice-pres- 
ident of  the  Royal  Society  in  1826.  In  it 
he  pointed  out  the  facility  offered  by  Spitz- 
bergen for  a  measurement  of  an  arc  or  the 
meridian  extending  over  nearly  fbur  and  a 
half  degrees  of  latitude,  statmg  that  die 
value  of  this  measurement,  in  the  latitude 
of  Spitzbergen,  towards  deducing  the  pro- 
portion of  the  polar  and  equatorial  diame- 
ters by  its  combination  with  an  arc  near  the 
equator,  '*was  most  important  ;^^  and  he 
added  that  its  value  would  be  equivalent  to 
an  arc  in  Lapland  of  six  times  the  extent  of 
the  arc  measured  by  the  French  Academi- 
cians. Captain  Osbom  urges,  in  favour  of 
his  project,  that  every  arrangement  might 
be  made  for  a  measurement  of  four  degrees 
of  the  meridian  upon  the  shores  of  Smith 
Sound.  One  of  the  ships  being  lefl  about 
Cape  Isabella  and  the  other  pushed  on  to 
Cape  Parr}',  the  intervening  space  would 
comprise  rather  more  than  four  degrees; 
and  during  the  summer  season,  whibt  the 
Polar  Expedition  was  absent,  there  could 
be  no  more  profitable  way  of  occupying 
those  left  in  charge  of  the  ships,  than  lu 
doing  such  a  work  as  measuring  an  arc; 
the  ice  of  the  strait  affording  considerable 
facilities  for  such  an  undertaiking ;  and  es- 
pecial provision  in  the  expedition  might  be 
made  for  such  persons  as  were  well  qualified 
to  execute  it. 

Icebergs  being  a  creation  of  land,  subject 
to  the  same  laws  which  have  been  so  ably 
developed  in  modem  times  with  regard  to 
the  glaciers  of  Switzerland  and  Norway, 
and  abounding  most  in  the  Antarctic  Ocean, 
Captain  Lambert  argues  that  there  is  land 
at  the  South  Pole,  water  at  the  North  Pole. 
But  as  there  arc  mountains  in  the  Himalaya 
which  rise  to  an  elevation  exceeding  that  to 
which  vapours  rise,  and  which  must  conse- 
quently have  bare  rocky  summits  void  of 
snow,  so  it  might  be  questioned  if  there  is 
not  an  amount  of  cold  at  the  poles  which 
might  be  unfavourable  to  the  formation  of 
glaciers,  and  consequently  of  icebeivs, 
whose  true  country  appears  rather  to  be  be- 
tween the  parallels  of  75  deg.  and  85  deg. 
north  or  south  latitudes. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  some  that  tlie 
accumulation  of  ice  at  the  poles,  and  sad- 
den changes  occurring  in  its  accumulation, 
distribution,  and  breaking  up,  may  afibct 
the  position  of  the  axis  of  rotation,  and 
consequently  the  climate  of  the  terrestrial 
globe.  Mr.  Elamilton,  for  example,  pointed 
out  the  well-known  fact  that  the  flora  and 
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iauna  of  the  buried  worlds  indi<'ato  a  much 
warmer  climate  in  the  Arctic  and  Temperate 
zones  than  anything  we  are  acquainted  with 
in  the  present  day,  and  that  therefore  it 
would  be  a  matter  of  great  intere:<t  to  see 
these    nortliem    regions    geolo^i(*ally  ex- 
plored !     This  is  about  as  childish  as  Mr. 
Lublixx^k^s  support  granted  to  the  same  un- 
dertaking, upon  the  ground  that  recent  re- 
searches liavmg  showu  that  man,  in  the  ear- 
lier times   of  which  we  have  any  relics, 
appears  to  have  been  not  only  a  savage,  but 
a   savage  living  under  Arctic  conditions. 
Therefore,  the  native  tribes  who  might  be 
observed  on  the  projected  expedition  were 
precisely  those  wtio  would  have  the  greatetst 
interest  for  us  at  the  present  moment.    Sav- 
ages living  under  Arctic  conditions  could 
be  studied,  as  Admiral  Fitzroy  once  pointed 
out,  but  without  a  correct  sense  of  what 
constitutes  geologico-archa?ological  progres- 
sion, at  Terra  del  Fuego,  without  the  difll- 
culties  of  a  Polar  expedition.    Mr.  Mark- 
ham  traces  the  Esquimaux  races,  or  Skrael- 
ings  rdwarfs^  of  the  Northmen,  to  Asiatics 
expelled  by  Zenghiz  Khan,  and  who  in  their 
torn  drove  out  the  Northmen.     Mr.  Lub- 
boi-k  believes  tliat  they  are  races  driven 
north  by  the  Red  Indians,  for  they  were 
found  in  Labrador  a  hundred  and  fiily  years 
before   the  time  of  Zenghiz   Khan.     Mr. 
Crawford,  the  jiresident  of  the  Ethnological 
Societv,  does  not  lielieve  in  the  settlement 
of  Northmen  on  the  coast  of  Greenland  in 
the  ninth  century ;  and,  he  argues,  the  an- 
cient Runic  inscriptions  and   church   bells 
found  in  the  country  came  from  sea-rovers, 
adventurers,  and  pirates,  who  only  settled 
there   occasionally !     Interesting    as    such 
questions  unquestionably  are  in  an  ethnolo- 
pcal  point  of  view,  they  have  little  to  do 
with  the  main  objects  of  a  Polar  expedition, 
*nd  can  only  be  considered  as  subjects  of 
<^llateral  inquiry.     It  is  possible,  indeed, 
to  50  swamp  the  ^eat  objects  of  an  expe- 
dition with  prolimmar}',  collateral,  and  snb- 
SMliarj-  inquiries,  as  to  delay,  embarrass, 
*^|1  even  endanger  the  success  of  the  main 
objects.    Tliis  has  occurred  in  more  than 
^^  instance. 

Captain  Lambert  spiritedly  contests  the 
P^logical  theory  of  a  change  of  climate  in- 
^uced  by  a  supposed  mutation  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  axis  of  the  earth.  He  looks 
^'Pon  the  additional  weight  of  glaciers  as 
totally  inade([uate  to  produce  the  plienome- 
^^in  qxestion.  Nor  does  lie  attach  much 
P^re  importance  to  the  theory  of  deluges. 
U^'niarks,  and  buried  mammoths  induced 
by  lunar  perturbations.  It  is  certain,  how- 
^^<Jr,  that  there  has  been  a  change  of  cli- 
niate — a  change  which,  according  to  some, 


has  been  slow,  steady,  and  progressive ;  but 
the  laws  of  which  can  scarcely  be  expected 
to  be  materially  developed  by  an  expedition 
to  the  North  Pole. 

It  is  different  in  regard  to  natural  histo- 
Tv,  Real  and  important  results  might  be 
brought  about  by  the  projected  Polar  expe- 
ditions, and  the  exploration  of  the  Polynias 
or  open  seas  of  Sit>eria  and  (vreenland,  by 
discovering  new  and  extensive  fields  for 
whale  fishery.  Bow-heads,  and  devil  fish, 
as  the  Americans  call  them,  are  probablv  to 
be  met  with  all  around  the  Polar  circle.* 
The  food  of  the  Arctic  whales,  like  that  of 
the  walrus,  a  partly  herbivorous  mammal, 
is  supi)osed  to  <?onsist  mainly  of  small  red 
crustaceans,  which  abound  m  these  seas. 
This  is  a  point  worth  examiniiifv;  but  be 
that  as  it  may,  it  is  a  well-i'stablished  fact 
that  the  Polar  seas  are  peculiarly  rich  in  the 
lower  organisms  of  life.  l*rolessor  Owen 
has  also  pointed  out  a  more  curious  than 
important  fact,  that  a  rare  and  solitar}*  form 
of  the  manatee,  a  warm-blooded  animal 
allied  to  the  whale  tribe,  but  very  different 
inform,  and  having  something  human  in  its 
[ihysiognomy  and  m  its  habit  of  swimming 
—  mermaid-like  —  with  its  young  clasped 
to  its  breast,  named  by  Russian  naturausta 
the  rhytina,  inhabited  the  icv  sea  of  Siberia 
^ithin  the  last  century,  and  he  deems  it 
within  the  bounds  of  jirobability  that  this 
animal,  or  some  allied  form,  might  be  found 
withiA  the  retired  waters  of  the  Pole.  The 
small  number  of  these  river  cows,  as  they 
have  been  called,  that  are  known  still  to  live 
on  the  earth,  are  now  met  with  only  in  tropi- 
cal latitudes ;  but  in  Europe  these  strange 
creatures  have  been  found  only  in  a  fossil 
state  in  middle  tertiary  strata.  But  in 
other  respects,  as  the  learned  professor 
justly  remarked,  pure  zoological  science 
had  little  to  expect  in  comparison  with  the 
general  scientific  results  that  we  might  hope 
to  attain  from  the  proposed  explorations. 

There  can  be  no  question,  taken  in  any 
point  of  view,  that  it  is  desirable  that  the 
projected  expeditions  to  the  North  Pole 
should  be  carried  out:  —  two  English,  at 
least  —  one  by  Smith  Sound,  the  other  by 
Spitzbergen ;  one  Geniian,  by  Spitzbercen ; 
and  one  French,  by  Behring^s  Straits.  Cap- 
tain Giistave  Lambert,  appealing  to  his 
countrj-men,  dwells  iii)on  the  sad  contrast 
presented  by  the  millions  wasted  in  those 
great  national  duels  —  which  have  not,  he 
says,  even  the  excuse  of  ordinarj'  duels  — 
with  the  miserably  small  sums  devoted  to 
the  pursuit  of  science.     It  is,  indeed,  this 

*  Tlio  American  wbale  fisheries  in  Behring's 
StruitH  amounted  in  twu  years  to  the  enurmous  value 
of  8,000,000  dollan. 
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mistaken  opposition  placed  by  the  spirit  of 
war  to  the  spirit  of  peace  which  alone  leads 
him  to  apprehend  that  he  may  not  be  al- 
lowed ''  to  assist  at  the  ^andiose  spectacle 
of  such  a  scientific  steeple-chase." 

£ngland,  adds  the  Frenchman,  eloquent 
and  enthusiastic  in  a  noble  cause,  would  (at 
such  a  steeple-chase)  enrich  the  golden  book 
of  its  maritime  glories  by  one  more  name. 
The  stars  of  the  American  union,  the  coun- 
try of  Maury,  would  once  more  be  lit  up  by 
those  long  days  respected  by  the  night.  Dr. 
Ilayes  is,  he  feels  certain,  ready  to  begin 
again.  Holland,  once  the  queen  of  uie 
seas;  the  three  Scandinavian  kingdoms; 
Russia,  whose  icy  shores  are  bathed  by  the 
Polynia,  would  give  worthy  successors  to 
the  Barenzes,  the  Behrings,  the  Krusen- 
Btcms,  the  Wrangels,  and  Anjous.  Lieamed 
Germany  would  take  its  rank  under  the  im- 
pulse of  Augustus  Petermann.  .Already, 
thanks  to  Rosenthal  of  Bremen,  that  fiction 
has  assumed  a  body,  become  a  reality.  The 
country  of  Barthelemy  Diaz,  of  Vasco  de 
Gama,  and  of  Magellan,  would  take  its  place 
in  the  race,  and  there  would  be  no  reason 
to  dread  that  the  giant  Adamastor  should 
bar  the  passage  seated  on  a  rock.  Young 
Italy  would  remember  that  illustrious 
Genoese  who  under  the  Spanish  flag  in- 
scribed the  immortal  date  of  October  14, 
1492,  in  the  records  of  humanity.  **  And 
for  us,  gentlemen,'*  he  says,  in  conclusion, 
'*  if  I  do  not  enumerate  the  brilliant  stars 
of  our  naval  crown,  it  is  because  I  wish  to 
leave  to  the  German  Petermann  the  honour 
of  having  brought  to  light  the  riches  of  the 
French  maritime  scroll." 

*'  Ah !  if  such  a  tournament  was  to  be 
really  inaugurated,  although  science  knows 
no  country,  what  Frenchman  would  not 
formulate  ardent  vows  and  join  in  the  most 
energetic  efforts  to  ensure  that  the  French 
expedition  to  the  North  Pole  should  arrive 
first,  distancing  its  competitors  in  the  race, 
were  it  only  by  a  ship's  length  ?  " 


From  The  London  Review. 
A  BOOK  ABOUT  S^AIN  .• 

This  book  is  a  collection  of  letters,  writ- 
ten by  a  lady  who  resided  in  Spain  during 
the  interval  between  September,  1863,  and 
April,  1866,  to  her  friends  in  England,  re- 
lating what  she  saw  there  and  what  she 
thought  of  it.  If  letters  of  this  kind  are 
written  by  a  moderately  clever  woman  who 
has   no   theories,  and   who   will   form  her 

•  La  Corte:  I-«tter.4  flrom  Spain.    By  a  Resident 
There.    London:  Saundcn,  Otley,  &  Co. 


judgments  with  some  allowance  for  differ- 
ence of  manners,  customs,  education,  and 
many  other  influences  in  those  on  whom 
she  descants,  they  are  likely  to  be  interest- 
ing, as  giving  a  faithful  account  of  scenes, 
persons,  places,   habits,   and  -so  forth,  ac- 
cording as  they  impressed  the  writer.     It  is 
of  course  very  possible  that  she  may  not 
have  understood  them,  or  that  she  may  have 
judged  them  by  a  standard  which  ought  not 
to  be  of  universal  application.     Still  the 
sincere  evidence  of  an  eye-witness  is  always 
more  or  less  valuable;  and  ignorance  or 
prejudice  are  so  likely  to  make  themselves 
known,  that  an  ordinarily  acute  reader  will 
be  able  to  detect  their  presence.    The  lady 
who  has  written  the  letters  collected  in  this 
book  may  be  put  down  at  once  as  a  preju- 
diced   writer.     It    is    clear    that,    either 
through  want  of  mental  training,  or  such 
consideration  as  would   make   up  for  her 
deficiency  in  this  respect,  she  is  incapable 
of  getting  out  of  herself  and  fireeing  herself 
from   previous   impressions  sufficienUy  to 
form  a  correct  idea  of  Spanish  life.     But 
we  must  do  her  the  justice  to  say  Uiat  this 
may  be  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the 
form  in  which  sue  noted  down  her  opinions, 
and  that  it  is  not,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  the 
result  of  that  ingrained  prejudice  which  i» 
to  nationality  wmit   bigotry  is  to  religion. 
She  is  evidently  both  a  clever  and  a  g^ual. 
woman,  and  when  we  have  got  over  liio 
itinerary  with  whose  small  particulars  al— — 
most  all  books  of  travel  bore  us,  we  do  no^K 
find  a  dull  page  in  the  whole  volume.     W*= 
said  that  the  writer  is  a  clever  woman 
That  is  true ;  but  we  must  distinguish  b& 
tween  her  cleverness  and  that  inane  smart^^: 
ness  and  pertness  in  which  lady  travellei 
so  frequently  indulge.    We  must  dbserv^^ 
too,  that  as  she  becomes  more  proficient  * 
the  language  of  the  country,  and  has  bett. 
opportunities  of  judging  of  the  inhabitan~ 
by  mixing  with  them,  sne  is  more  dispo 
to  speak  well  of  them.    At  page  2l7 
have  the  following  passage :  — 

« I  am  very  glad  to  have  an  opportonily 
going  into  a  little  society  among  the  Spamai^     " 
an<i  I  like  them  very  much — that  is  to  say,  v- 
womcn;  for  the  men  I  do  not  like  at  aU.    ~ 
the  time  they  emerge  firom  petticoats  into 
clothes,  they  have  more  than  the  ordinaij 
pudence  of  a  grown-up  man,  and  as '  i  ' 
they  are  insufiorable,  —  it  is  only  the  ok 
who  are  at  all  nice,  and  not  very  many  of  i 
But  the  ladies  have  exceedingly  pleasant, 
manners,  like  those  of  Irishwomen,  and 
one  and  all,  seem  wonderfully  firee  fh>m 
tion.    There  were  a  great  many  pret^  j^ 
the  room  the  other  evening,  but  I  did  not 
one  who  was  conceited.    Feman  CabaUero^ 
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best  SpaniBh  noTelist  of  the  present  day,  has  a 
kmg  oJaBertation  in  one  of  her  books  (I  think 
'Qemencia*)  on  the  simplicity  of  the  Spanish 
women,  who,  she  says,  never  practice  dissimu- 
latioii,  or  attempt  to  appear  otlier  than  they  arc; 
iiid  she  goes  on  to  hope  that  this  IVoiikncss  and 
absence  of  pretension  will  not  be  driven  out  by 
French  manners,  as  the  *  saya  *  and  *  mantilla  ' 
have  already  given  way  belbro  the  invasion  of 
French  bonnets  and  mantles  *  without  our  wo- 
men remembering  that  each  artificial  grace  de- 
prives them  of  a  real  one,  each  affectation  of  a 
charm,  and  that  from  graceful  and  fresh  natural 
flowers  they  will  convert  themselves  into  stiff 
and  formal  artificial  ones.' 

" I  <\o  not  think  this  eulogium  is*  overdrawn; 
the  Spanish  women  are,  as  she  sayn,  free  fr(»m 
sny  attempt  to  appear  anything  but  what  they 
UT,  an<i  it  is  a  great  charm  in  them;  but  it  is 
like  the  iimocenco  of  Eve,  —  it  never  seems  to 
occur  to  them  that  they  could  l)e  improved ;  tliey 
»n  80  perfectly  satisfied  with  themselves  as  they 
are  that  there  is  nothing  to  wish  for  —  nothing 
to  select" 

It  was  about  this  time  (the  autumn  of 
1865)  that  the  writer  was  acquiring  the 
power  of  judj»ing  the  people  more  accu- 
ratelv  than  whun  she  first  entered  Spain. 
She  fcad  been  two  years  in  the  country  and 
was  bejginning  to  understand  the  language. 
Here  is  her  experience  with  regard  to 
Spanish  marriages :  — 

"Blarriages  are  conducted  yery  di£G?rently 
from  ours.  If  the  ceremony  is  performed  in 
church,  the  bride  and  all  tho  ladies  are  dressed 
in  black,  for  which  reason  fashionable  people  are 
now  introducing  the  custom  of  being  married  in 
the  house,  where  they  can  display  a  more  lively 
costume.  The  marriage  tjikes  pltice  in  the  even- 
ing, an>l  I  believe  the  newly-married  couple  do 
not  le<ive  the  bride*s  hoiue,  except  when  the 
huaband^s  house  is  in  the  same  town ;  but  they 
do  not  go  off  on  a  we<Ming-tour  in  any  circum- 
stances. A  second  ceremony  of  some  sort  takes 
plAce  in  the  church,  but  it  need  not  follow  im- 
mediately on  the  other;  and,  indee^l,  it  is  oon- 
8i«lcreil  enough  if  it  is  performed  any  time  be- 
fore the  birth  of  the  first  chiM. 

**  It  is  at  this  religious  rite  that  the  ring  is 
giTen,  if  given  at  all;  but  it  is  no  part  of  the 
oeremony,  and  you  see  quite  as  many  Spanish 
wives  without  a  wedding-ring  as  with, — nor 
when  worn  is  it  by  any  means  generally  a  plain 
gold  one,  as  with  us,  but  oftener  a  fancy  ring 
of  some  sort  The  bride  provides  all  the  house 
linen  fbr  the  new  establishment,  and  is  expected 
to  give  her  husband,  as  a  wedding-gift,  at  le:ist 
six  new  shirts,  which  are  generally  extremely 
fine  sn<l  elaborately  embroMered.  Among  the 
poorer  classes  the  wife  provides  the  bed  and  bed- 
aing.  The  husband  assists  in  furnishing  the 
bri&'s  trousseau,  giving  her,  generally,  aU  her 
most  hanflsome  dresses,  including  the  wedding- 
droai  itself  when  the  ceremony  is  to  be  performed 
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in  tho  house,  and  she  can  appear  in  something 
sufficiently  gorgeous. 

"  Feman  Caballero  devotes  some  pages  in  one 
of  her  noveb)  to  show  how  very  preferalilo  is  the 
Spanish  mode  of  conducting  marriages,  and 
how  very  abomiiuible  is  the  practice  of  Knirlish 
brides  and  bridegrooms  in  starting  off  on  a 
journey  among  strangers  on  the  day  of  their 
wedding :  exposing  themselves,  as  she  says,  *  to 
the  jeers  of  postillions  and  stal)le-lx)ys,*  inste:iil 
of  remaining  among  friends.  But,  alas  for 
Spain  !  which  this  extremely  conservative  wri- 
ter would  fais  warn  ag:iin.st  the  malpractices  of 
other  countries,  it  is  alrea<.ly  Upcoming  *  the 
thing '  for  fkshionablo  people  to  spirnd  their 
h(»neymoon  or,  as  the  Spaniartls  have  it,  *  eat 
their  wedding-cake,'  in  a  tour  of  some  sort 

*'  Although  marriages  arc  fre<iuently  made  up 
entirely  by  parents  and  guaniians,  and,  in  some 
cases,  without  the  two  people  most  interested  in 
the  arrangement  having  exeik  seen  each  other, 
custom,  or  law,  givis  a  woman  iliuch  more  pow- 
er in  Spain  in  these  matters  than  in  England. 
If  she  does  not  approve  of  the  choice  made  for 
her,  and  her  parents  wish  to  coerce  her,  she  has 
only  to  apply  for  protection  to  a  magistrate, 
who  will  evfu  take  her  out  of  her  father's  house 
if  she  wishes  it,  until  she  is  of  age  and  her  own 
mistress.  But,  more  than  that,  if  a  girl  wishes 
to  marry  a  man  whom  her  parents  disapprove, 
however  good  may  he  their  reasons  for  refusing 
their  consent,  she  has  only  to  place  herself  un- 
der the  protection  of  the  magistrates  to  set  them 
at  defiance,  —  nor  have  they,  I  believe,  any 
power  to  deprive  her  of  the  portion,  which  by 
Spanish  law  fhlls  to  her  share,  of  the  family 
property.  Nor  arc  the  Spanish  ladi(?s  slow  to 
avail  themselves  of  this  liberty.  I  have  hi^inl 
of  sevend  marriages  which  have  1)een  made  in 
this  way,  and  of  one  case  where  the  fimt  intima- 
tion the  father  receive<l  of  his  daughter's  en- 
gagement was  a  notice  fixtin  a  noighl)ouring  mag- 
istrate that  she  was  alx>ut  to  be  marrie«l.  In 
another  case,  a  daughter  left  her  nu)ther's 
house,  because  she  would  not  consent  to  her  mar- 
riage with  a  man  without  income,  and  consider- 
ably beneath  her  in  rank,  and  was  marriwl  from 
that  of  the  magintrato;  the  mother  at  the  biHt, 
however,  could  not  resist  sending  herawe<Ming- 
dress  and  going  to  see  the  cereTii«»ny. 

'*  Many  of  these  match(»  are  made  up  from 
chance  meetings  in  the  street  or  theatre,  and 
the  wooing  is  earned  on  through  the  •  n?ja,'  or 
the  balcony,  after  the  family  are  all  in  \hh\  ;  or 
by  means*  of  a  clandoMtine  correspondence,  under 
cover  to  the  maid.  This  is  the  natural  result  of 
the  extreme  strictness  which  is  outwardly  ob- 
served in  their  c(m<luct,  no  unmarritnl  lady  be- 
ing allowed  to  entertain  a  gentleman  alone  for  a 
moment;  nor  are  engaged  couples,  under  any 
circumstances,  left  alone  together.  A  Spanish 
lady,  who  was  staying  in  England  for  some  time, 
quarrelled  and  separated  from  an  English  girJ, 
who  had  been  one  of  her  dearest  friends,  because, 
when  at  some  flower-show  or  fete,  she  and  one 
of  the  gentlemen  of  the  party  became  accident- 
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ally  separated  ftrom  the  rest,  and  walked  home  appeared  to  me  on  this  occasion  to  treat  the  most 

together,  arriving  some  five  minutes  later  than  piadosa  Isabel  with  positive  rudeness, 

the  others  ;  and  on  telling  Henry  the  story,  she  "  Whatever  the  Queen  may  be,  however,  she 

expressed  her  very  great  astonishment  at  finding  never  had  a  fair  chance  of  bemg  an  honest  wo- 

that  the  parents  of  the  girl  could  see  no  harm  in  man,  and  she  is  at  least  as  much  sinned  against 

what  she  had  done,  and  actually  upheld  her."  as  sinning.    In  her  younger  days,  I  believe,  she 

was  regularly  encouraged  and  trained  in  all 

It  is   to  be   hoped  that  there  are  few  ?orte  of  exceeaee  by  her  mother,  who  w^  anx- 

women  in  the  Peninsula  so  much  to  be  com-  ^^f^f  ^^i^^^r'  '"        "'^            ^  "^ 

miscrated  as  her  Majesty  Its  Queen      If  she  ..^he  kmg  looks  like  a  little  boy  who  has 

has  been  bebed  by  those  who  have  held  her  y^^  ^^^y  ^^^  shipped,  and  he  is  ahnost  lost  to 

up  to  the  scorn  of  the  world,  sjie  has  been  gjgjjt  behind  his  wife's  portly  figure.    He  is  al- 

much  wronged.     If  she  has  not  been  belied  ^ays  spoken  of  with  the  greatest  contempt,  and 

she  is  still,  if  all  accounts  are  true,  greatly  is  called  *  Paquito,'  the  extreme  diminutive  of 

to  be  pitied.     The  writer  of  these  letters  Francisco.    He  is  a  meagre,  weak-looking  little 

pvcs  upon  the  whole  a  more  generous  view  man,  with  a  high  treble  voice,  which  makes  him 

of  her  cliaracter  and  position  than  has  usu-  still  more  ridiciilous. 

ally  been  taken  of  it :  —  "  They  tell  a  btory  of  him  here,  that  at  the 

time  of  the  African  war,  0*Donnell  was  talking 

"I  do  not  know,'»  she  writes,  "if  I  have  to  the  queen  about  it,  and  she,  becoming  very 

told  you  anything  of  the  Queen.    She  is  exactly  enthusiMtic,  cried  out,  «^y,  $t  yofuere  hombre, 

like  her  photographs,  except  that  you  must  add  V^  *;»«/     /,;^*»»  ^  I  only  w«ne  a  man,  I  woiUd 

to  them  a  nose  and  lips  that  look  as  if  newly  g^  too.'--«Fyo  towiZ^ien.'     « And  so  wooW  I.» 

stung  by  a  wasp.     The  first  time  I  saw  her  was  squeaked  the  kmg. 

in  the  opera,  and  then  she  wore  a  dress  of  cherry  .     -.r    i  .1  i     .      «. 

coloured  and  black  satin,  in  stripes  about  six  Our  author  was  m  Madrid  during  Pnm's 

inches  wide, — you  may  imagine  it  was  not  very  abortive  attempt  to  get  at  the  head  of  af- 

becoming  to  her.  fairs,    and    describes    what   came   to    her 

"  She  hiis,  however,  a  frank,  pleasing  expres-  knowledge  of  it  in  a  chapter  which  has  an 

sion,  which  makes  you  f-incy  she  must  have  been  histoncal    interest,   and  is   also    amusing. 

comely  enough  when  she  was  young ;  and  her  She  gives  O'Donnell  credit  for  his  modera- 

manners  are  said  to  be  singularly  agreeable,  and  tion  under  the  circumstances,  and  does  not 

withal  queenly.     Every  one  says  that  after  you  ^^^^  ^o  have  formed  a  high  opinion  of  the 

have  been  a  short  time  in  her  company  you  for-  conduct  of  the  Progresistas,  nor  yet  of  the 

get  wluit    slie   IS  m  the  charm  of  her   man-  j      ^^  ^^^^^  ^g^            ^y^^  (^       .. 

^^ple'ZT'^X^^^^^^^^^  j:ear%erfectly  unconcen^ed :  to  slJ^^^ 
iSi^ous,-!  uT  tjie  word  advisedly,  -  and  fe  «[»oulders  is  the  utmost  sign  of  interest 
very  generous  and  easy  of  access.  This  may  ac-  they  give.  They  do  not,"  she  continues, 
count  for  the  praise  which  Caballcro,  that  most  **  care  a  straw  which  side  wms,  so  long  as 
(Roman)  C.itholic  of  writers,  lavishes  on  her;  they  have  plenty  of  paper  cigars,  and  can 
but  in  Madrid  I  never  saw  much  evidence  of  take  the  sun  in  peace  and  quietness."  Writ- 
popularity.  When  the  last  baby  was  bom,  I  ing  on  January-  19,  1866,  she  says :  — 
went  to  see  the  procession  to  the  Atocha  to  pre- 
sent the  little  creature  to  the  Virgin.  The  Pra-  **  We  are  still  in  the  same  pleasant  state  of 
do  was  filled  with  the  carriages  of  the  grandees,  uncertainty  here  :  still  under  martial  law,  and 
each  with  their  six  or  eight  horses,  with  col-  I,  at  least,  am  unable  to  get  out  any  distance 
oured  plumes.  Then  came  the  foreign  ministers  from  home,  for  it  is  not  safe  for  ladies  to  be  in 
and  all  the  great  people,  in  full  gala  dress ;  and  the  street  now  on  account  of  the  •  runs  •  whieh 
the  Queen's  riding-horses,  magnificently  capar-  are  always  taking  place.  Every  day  since  Prim 
isoned,  and  letl  by  grooms  clothed  in  gold  tissue,  went  out  we  have  been  told  in  the  strictest  confi> 
Lastly,  after  all  the  Infantes  and  Infantas  had  denoe  that  the  revolution  was  to  begin  that 
passed  in  state  carriages,  came  the  great  gilt  night.  The  porter  of  the  house  has  beoi  in  a 
coach,  containing  the  Queen  and  King,  and  chronic  state  of  terror,  and  is  always  dosing  the 
the  Astnrian  nurse  holding  the  baby.  A  few  outer  gates  and  rushing  up  with  a  wliite  £ioe 
listless,  uninterested-looking  people  were  loung-  to  tell  us  there  is  firing  going  on  in  some  of  the 
ing  on  the  Prado,  nothing  approaching  to  a  streets.  For  the  first  ten  days  we  were  always 
crowd ;  but  they  took  no  sort  of  notice  of  the  going  into  the  balcony  to  listen  for  this  same  ffr- 
royal  party,  not  even  raising  a  hat  as  the  Queen  ing,  and  two  nights,  when  it  had  seemed  onnso* 
bowed  from  side  to  side.  One  heard  a  few  half-  ally  certain  the  great  event  was  to  come  off,  we 
jeering,  half-growling  remarks  on  the  position  sat  up  till  two  or  three  o'clock  in  the  moraiDg; 
of  the  King,  and  whispered  hints  that  the  right  but  after  so  many  false  cries  of  *  wolf '  we  have  be- 
man  was  not  in  the  right  place,  and  that  was  come  quite  savage,  an'l  have  posted  up  a  notice 
all.  I  l>elicvo  the  Spanish  people  were  never  in  over  the  mirror  in  the  drawing-room,  '  II  est 
the  habit  of  cheering  thdr  sovereigns,  but  they  |  defendu  de  parier  de  la  revolution.*    One  ni^t 
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ftn  alarm  waa  giYen,  and  in  a  few  minates  all 
the  theatres  and  the  opera-house  were  emptied, 
the  people  flying  home  as  best  they  might  —  of 
coarse,  it  waa  nothing;  and  you  have  no  notion 
how  extremely  absurd  it  is  to  see  one  of  these 
runs.  First  oome  cabs  and  carriages  rattling 
past  at  full  gallop,  then  a  troop  of  men  tearing 
akmg  with  their  long  cloaks  flying  behind  than, 
makiDg  them  look  like  terrified  bats;  after  every 
one  is  safely  housed,  and  not  a  living  soul  is  to 
be  wemx  in  the  streets  but  the  inevit^ible  civil 
guards,  they  begin  to  ask  each  other  what  they 
were  running  for — 'Because  you  ran,*  is  the 
only  answer;  but  who  first  begins  to  scamper  no 
one  seems  to  know.** 

A  day  will  come  for  Spain,  but  she  must 
bide  her  time.  Meanwhile  we  welcome 
such  Tolumes  as  the  one  before  us.  It  does 
not  pretend  to  much,  but  it  realizes  rather 
more  than  it  promises.  It  deals  with 
superficialities,  but  deals  sincerely  with 
them,  and,  upon  the  whole,  truly. 


From  The  Fortnightly  Beview. 
MASSIMO   D'aZEGLIO. 

In  the  two  volumes  which  his  young 
countryman.  Count  Muffci,  has  just  brought 
out  in  marvellously  correct  and  idiomatic 
English,  we  have  D'Azcglio's  experiences, 
from  the  earliest  remiiiis(.H'nccs  of  liis  child- 
hood up  to  the  very  period  in  which  his 
political  career  may  be  said  to  have  begun. 
with  respect  to  his  exploits  as  a  patriotic 
warrior  and  statesman,  we  are  dependent 
on  such  information  as  hi.s  editor  and  trans- 
lator has  supplied  us,  both  in  the  notes  and 
in  an  excellent  introduction.  That  is  the 
history  of  D' Azeglio's  life,  and  it  is  (.asilv  to 
be  made  out  of  the  pages  of  recent  Italian 
annals;  but,  in  these  volumes,  we  liave  tlie 
romance  of  that  life,  the  ronian(>e  of  the 
whole  life ;  we  have  the  inmost  soul  of  the 
man,  its  aspirations  no  less  than  its  re<p*etH, 
the  revelation  of  the  motives  which  influ- 
once<1  action  or  which  detennined  inaction, 
—  a  full  confession  of  what  was  done  and 
what  was  left  undone,  the  thought  every- 
where given  as  complement  to  the  deed. 

The  book  of  memoirs  was  undertaken 
when  the  writer  was  sixty-five  years  old; 
when  he  ff  It  that  he  had  done  with  existence, 
and  what  was  left  to  liim  was  a  period  of 
blank  retirement  —  a  foretaste  of  tlie  grave. 
The  rompie  rendu  is  final ;  it  gives  the  last 
refiults  and  conclusions  hevomf  anv  chance 
of  revision  —  the  writer's  convictions,  as  it 
were,  stifTened  in  death.  D'Azeglio  died 
in  January,  18GG.  He  was  far  in  his  last 
days  from  foreseeing  the  portentous  vicissi- 


tudes by  which,  only  six  months  later,  the 
coping-stone  was  laid  on  that  edifice  of 
Italian  nationality,  at  the  foundation  of 
which  he  liad  himself  so  powerfully  laboured. 
D'Azeglio  could  not  have  foretohl  Sadowa ; 
he  had  not  preconceived  Solferino.  In- 
deed, those  two  battles  fought  by  foreigners 
to  rid  Italy  of  the  presence  of  fon.»ignei*8 
were  not  merely  out  of  his  reckonings ;  they 
were  also  out  of  his  wishes.  Ilis  motto 
was  that  of  Charles  Albert,  and  of  1848, 
**  Italjr  shffll  manage  for  herself."  Revolu- 
tion, m  his  conceit,  should  be  the  result  of 
regeneration ;  the  change  should  be  moral 
and  social  no  less  than  political.  The  Ital- 
ians should  first  have  aspired  to  be  men. 
That  being  accomplished,  the  whole  world 
could  not  have  prevented  their  being  free- 
men. That  not  being  a(*complished,  the 
whole  world  could  not  have  made  tlieni  more 
than  freedmen.  Therein,  we  believe,  is  the 
Vey  to  D'Aze^lio's  mind,  and  to  the  book 
wmch  is  its  immediate  emanation.  Italy 
and  fortune,  in  his  estimation,  had  achieved 
wonders.  They  had  conquered  their  king 
and  dynasty ;  they  had  blotted  out  Parma, 
Modena,  I'uscany,  and  Naples ;  they  had 
beggared  the  Pope;  they  had  —  two-and- 
twenty  millions  ol  them  —  proclaimed  Italy 
**one  and  indivisible;"  they  had  accom- 
plished what  seemed  to  him  impossible, 
what  hardly  appeared  to  him  desirable. 
Only  what  victory  had  they  achievetl  over 
themselves?  AVliat  had  they  done  •towards 
what  he  deemed  so  easy,  towards  what  he 
liad  so  long  urged  and  would  have  enforced, 
towanis  the  rehabilitation  of  their  moral 
character?  That  was  the  question  he  put 
to  himself  and  to  them;  a  question  that  re- 
mains to  be  answen?d.  Had  even  D'Azeg- 
lio  not  died  in  sight  of  the  land  of  promise, 
had  he  lived  to  see  the  last  Austrian  driven 
from  the  Quadrilateral,  the  burden  of  his 
song  wouhl  still  have  been  the  same.  The 
Italians  might  have  Venice  as  they  had  liad 
Milan.  They  could  get  Rome  as  they  had  • 
got  Venice.  But  what  had  they  done,  what 
were  they  <lonig,  to  put  themselves  into 
such  a  position  as  to  feel  sure  that  what  the 
foreigner  had  given,  the  foreigner  could 
never  take  away  ?  What  prool's  liad  thev 
given,  or  were  they  giving,  of  their  apti- 
tude for  self-defence  or  self-government? 

It  was  with  a  view  to  inculcate  upon  his 
countrymen  the  necessitv  of  a  moral  revo- 
liition  that  D'Azeglio  laid  before  them  the 
narrative  of  that  change  that  had  been 
wrought  upon  himself,  for  he  also  had  been 
one  of  them ;  and  no  sermon,  he  cunceived, 
could  l)(;  more  efficacious  than  the  example 
of  the  reidaimed  sinner.  Could  every  Ital- 
ian be  made  into  a  D^iVzeglio,  he  reasoned 
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—  most  unconsciously,  for  nothing  was  more 
alien  from  his  nature  than  the  slightest 
shadow  of  pharisaic  pride — Italy  might 
hope  to  secure  by  valour  what  had  been  be- 
stowed upon  her  by  fortune. 

Bom  with  the  very  dawn  of  the  present 
century,  Massimo  D^Azeglio  constituted 
a  connecting  link  between  Old  and  New 
Italy.  Brought  up  in  a  society  in  which 
the  word  Frenchman  was  synonvmous  with 
liberal,  and  that  of  Austrian  with  conserva- 
tive, he  belonged  to  a  family  distinguished 
for  its  heroic  loyalty  to  the  House  of  Savoy, 
and  was  the  son  of  a  nobleman  who  had  de- 
voted himself  to  the  service  of  his  native 
princes,  and  had  been  involved  in  their 
ruin.  But,  although  the  young  Massimo 
grew  up  among  this  reactionary  party  at  a 
time  in  which  their  fidelity  and  sufferings 
entitled  them  to  respect  and  sympathy,  al- 
though he  had  before  him  the  example  of 
the  exceptionally  high  character  of  nis  fa- 
ther, he  was  not  slow  in  perceiving  the 
hopeless  rottenneds  of  that  decrepit  society ; 
and  when,  upon  its  recovering  its  ascend- 
ency, nothing  would  have  been  easier  for 
him  than  to  snare  its  honours  and  privileges, 
he  gave  himself  no  rest  till  he  had  broken 
with  his  caste  at  once  and  for  ever ;  and, 
strongly  attached  as  he  was  to  his  family, 
and  not  a  stranger  to  the  worst  dissipations 
which  constituted  high  life  in  the  Piedmon- 
tese  capital  for  a  few  years  after  the  restora- 
tion, he  found  courage  in  his  heart  to  begin 
life  again,  upon  that  ground  of  self-depend- 
ence which  alone,  as  ne  fai^cicd,  could  en- 
title him  to  self-respect ;  he  turned  his  back 
upon  home  and  country,  and  removed  to 
Rome,  almost  penniless,  with  a  settled  de- 
termination to  earn  his  bread  as  a  land- 
scape-painter. 

As  ne  voluntarily  stepped  down  among 
the  lower  ranks  of  society,  with  a  heart 
warming  to  the  sons  of  toil  whose  fellow- 
ship he  had  courted,  he  soon  perceived, 
^however,  that  there  was  in  that  unfortunate 
Italy  of  his  **  in  the  lowest  deep  a  lower 
deep,^^  that  the  atmosphere  of  Rome  was  a 
hundred  times  more  corrupt  than  that  of 
Turin,  and  tliat  the  lower  strata  of  both 
were  by  no  means  less  mephitic  than  the 
upper  onbs.  His  first  feeling  was  **  despair 
at  being  a  noble ;  ^^  his  second,  **  shame  at 
bein^  an  Italian.^^  The  siffht  of  the  Eng- 
lish m  Rome  was  particularly  ^ling  to 
him,  and  for  a  good  reason.  "Their  cold 
bearing,  the  quiet  self-possessed  pride  writ- 
ten on  their  faces,"  he  says,  **  all  seemed 
invented  on  purpose  to  mortiify  me,  to  make 
me  feel  my  inferiority,  to  give  me  to  under- 
stand that  when  a  country  has  for  centu- 
ries belonged  to  whoever  chose  to  take  pos- 


session of  it,  a  native  of  that  country  may 
be  tolerated  by  foreigners,  but  as  to  being 
on  terms  of  equality  with  them  — never." 
Nothing  could  be  more  salutary  than  *'  this 
sense  of  humiliation,  which,^'  as  he  soon 
adds,  **  kept  him  sad  company  almost 
through  life,"  and  which  strangely  contrast- 
ed wiUi  the  conceit  of  Gioberti,  who  wrote 
a  book  to  vindicate  for  his  countrymen  the 
first  rank  among  nations,  or  that  of  Maz- 
zini,  who  was  sure  that  Italy  has  twice  ruled 
the  world,  and  that  her  turn  could  not  fail 
to  come  for  the  third  time. 

Strong  and  active  as  this  instinct  of  the 
necessity  for  his  own  regeneration  and  that 
of  his  country  at  all  times  was  in  the  depth 
of  D'Aze^lio^s  heart,  it  did  not  prevent  him 
fix>m  keepmg  up  a  genial,  sympathetic  ap- 
pearance, which  gained  him  easy  admittance 
into  every  rank  of  society,  and  insured  his 
popularity  wherever  he  appeared.  There 
was  nothing  in  the  least  stem  or  forbidding 
in  his  austerity.  With  a  handsome  counte- 
nance, a  commanding  person,  a  consum- 
mate blandness  and  courtesy  of  address,  he 
combined  a  readiness  of  humour,  dry  and 
caustic,  which  to  a  great  extent  enabled 
him  not  only  to  touch  pitch  without  too  much 
defiling  himself,  but  even  without  altogether 
dissembling  his  disgust  at  the  contact.  He 
was  in  the  world,  yet  not  of  it.  Nothing 
can  be  more  repulsive,  yet  nothing  more 
amusing,  than  the  candour  and  simplicity 
with  which  he  paints  the  interior  of  that 
shocking  Roman  society.  There  was  noth- 
ing in  it  that  he  could  believe  in,  revere,  or 
love ;  nothing  in  its  religious,  political,  or 
domestic  relations  in  which  his  upright  mind 
could  seek  a  refuge  against  utter  desola- 
tion ;  but  he  had  another  world  of  his  own, 
a  world  of  thought  and  work,  into  which 
he  could  withdraw  at  his  pleasure ;  he  had 
his  own  sense  of  right,  his  hidden  purpose, 
which  not  only  bade  him  not  to  give  in  to 
evil,  but  even  to  turn  his  knowledge  of  evil 
into  a  means  of  eventually  grappling  with 
it. 

It  was  only  upon  quitting  Rome,  how- 
ever, after  spending  the  ten  best  years  of 
his  life  between  the  toils  of  the  apprentice- 
ship of  his  art  and  the  follies  of  his  attach- 
ment to  an  unworthy  object  —  it  was  only 
upon  returning  to  his  northern  latitudes  of 
Turin  and  Milan  that  he  seemed  to  become 
aware  that  he  had  a  mission,  and  dedicated 
himself  in  all  earnestness  to  its  fulfilment. 
At  Milan  he  made  himself  known  as  a 
novel-writer  no  less  than  as  a  landscape- 

Eainter ;  and  both  in  his  pictures  and  in  nis 
ooks  he  gave  people  to  understand  that 
he  had  a  meaning.  His  intent  was  to 
revolutionise  Italy ;  but  it  was  a  revolutioo 
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wliich  every  Italian  should  begin  with  him- 
self. By  deep  thought  and  hard  work  he 
had  himself  effected  his  own  redemption. 
Whoever  would  in  the  some  manner  labour 
at  his  own  regeneratio,n  was  sure,  in  his 
opimon,  to  contribute  to  the  emancipation 
or  the  country.  It  was  not  true,  he  con- 
tended, that  no  scope  was  lefl  for  action  in 
an  enslaved  community ;  not  true  that  any 

government  could  degrade  a  people  beyond 
36  point  to  which  tlie  people  themselves 
consented  to  their  own  degradation;  not 
true  that  any  tyranny  had  power  to  kill  the 
soul. 

D'Azeglio  settled  at  Milan  in  the  \ery 
seat  of  Austrian  domination.  lie  took  the 
bull  by  the  horns ;  he  wrote  patriotic  nov- 
els ;  he  painted  patriotic  pictures ;  he  went 
with  his  manuscripts  and  canvases  up  to  the 
police.  He  knocked  at  the  censures  door; 
applied  for  permission  to  publish  and  ex- 
hibit. Books  and  paintings  were  **  destined 
to  rouse  the  Italians  against  the  foreigner ;  ^' 
yet  the  impritnatur  was  given  for  the  novels, 
and  the  halls  of  the  Brera  made  room  for 
the  pictures.  D'Azeglio  himself  never  was 
fully  aware  of  the  momentous  victor}*  that 
had  been  achieved.  Henceforth,  it  was  un- 
derstood, opinion,  within  legal  limits,  was 
emancipated  in  Italy,  it  became  clear  that 
the  Italians^  own  pusiUauiniity  had  stood  in 
the  way  of  free  utterance  far  more  than  all 
the  rigour  of  Austrian  censorship.  **You 
are  not  allowed  to  speak  out,  you  say?" 
D'Azeglio  seemed  to  ask.  **  Are  you  sure 
that  you  h^ve  ever  tried  ?  Speak  out,  all 
of  you,  at  once,  as  I  do ;  surelv  Austria 
has  not  hangmen,  she  has  not  dungeons, 
enough  to  silence  you  aU." 

The  eflfect  of  the  publication  of  **  Ettore 
Fieramosca"  and  of  "Niccolo  de'  Lapi" 
Was  tantamount  to  the    gain  of   a  groat 

filched  battle  over  the  Austrians.      The 
talians  felt  that  an  immense  advantage  had 
been  secured;   but  they  were  also  aware 
that  it  had  been  obtained  on  one  condition  — 
tluit  patriotism  should  hencclorth  only  take 
the  held  with  lairweaiK)ns  and  with  an  open 
tjountenanie.      D^Azeglio   seemed  to  have 
taken  the  hint  from  tliat  honest  mountaineer, 
Arho,  being  sent  to  explore  the  nakedness 
cf  a   neighbouring  territory,    entered   the 
C'nemy's  camp  in  full  daylight,. and  with  a 
|2^at  flourish  of  trumpets,  announcing  him- 
self as  "Der  Spion  von   Uri."     Agreeably 
to  the  principles  of  the  ni*w  school  which 
lie  founded  in  Milan,  there  was  to   be  an 
end  at  once  and  for  ever  of  the  tenebrous 
work  of  subterranean  Italy ;    a  hearty  de- 
testation of  that  perverse  doctrine  that  **  the 
end  justified  the  means,*'  wliich  the  Car- 
bonari and  Young  Italy  sects  had  borrowed  ' 


from  the  abhorred  Jesuits.  The  conspiracy 
was  henceforth  to  be  nobody's  secret.  Peo- 
ple should  look  the  Austrians  full  in  the 
face,  and  give  them  plainly  to  imderstand 
that  Italy  would  be  sure  to  give  them  no- 
tice to  quit  as  soon  as  she  could  muster  up 
strength  commensurate  with  her  goodwill. 

In  order  to  gather  up  this  needful 
strength,  it  was  necessary  to  enlist  the 
forces  of  the  nation  without  too  nice  a  dis- 
crimination of  parties.  The  aim  of  all  sects, 
as  it  is  in  their  nature,  had  been  selection, 
therefore  division.  D'Azeglio's  impulse 
was  towards  reconciliation.  Free  to  every 
Italian  to  lend  a  hand  to  Italy,  even  to 
**  thiit  old  traitor,"  Charles  Albert,  even  to 
**that  arch-enemy,"  the  Pope.  The  writ- 
ings of  Gioberti  and  the  words  of  D'Azcglio 
were  in  perfect  unison  in  that  respect:  — 
**  Are  not  priests  and  monks,  cardinals  and 
princgu —  all  of  them — men  and  brethren  ? 
Austria  alone  is  against  us ;  whoever  is  not 
with  Austria  is  with  us."  Never  was  Italian 
patriotism  more  efficiently  drawn  up  into 
one  vast  camp  than  at  this  juncture.  Never 
was  the  fusion  of  parties  more  complete  or 
sincere.  After  preparing  the  ground  by  the 
word,  D'Azeglio  went  about  strewing  the 
seed  by  actual  work.  In  the  autumn  of 
18-45,  he  undertook  a  **  political  tour."  Its 
results  were  an  alb'ancc  between  the  patriots 
of  central  Italy  and  Charles  Albert  of  Sar- 
dinia. In  the  summer  of  the  following  year, 
Pius  IX.  came  to  the  Pontificate.  In  the 
spring  of  the  next,  again,  Piedmont,  Rome, 
Naples,  and  the  minor  States  —  people  and 
governments  —  took  the  cross  for  the  liber- 
ation of  Lombardy . 

Italy,  it  is  well  known,  made  sad  work  of 
that  cnisade.  But  that  was,  nevertheless, 
the  only  instance  in  which  that  country  took 
the  field  single-handed  and  with  one  mind. 
D'Azeglio,  staunch  to  his  principles,  stood 
up  among  the  foremost  ranks  of  the  patriot 
combatants.  One  of  the  very  first  shots 
laid  him  low,  and  deprived  him,  in  good  • 
time  for  him,  of  any  share  in  those  events 
bv  wliich  a  movement  which  had  bcmin 
under  such  glorious  auspices  ended  in  the 
most  glaring  confusion  and  shame. 

After  the  disaster  of  Novara,  D'Azeglio 
founil  himself  by  the  side  of  Victor  Eman- 
uel, his  good  angel  no  less  than  his  prime 
minister.  Italy  was  lost  for  the  moment. 
D'Azeglio  considered  how  he  could  save 
Piedmont  —  save  her  not  from  foreign  out- 
rage, but  from  her  own  madness.  He  forced 
a  iH'ace  upon  a  country  that  could  not  make 
war ;  he  gave  that  country  freedom  in  re- 
turn for  p«ace.  He  won  for  the  king  that 
title  of  **  honest  man  "  which  could  not  be 
denied  to  the  minister ;  and  when  senseless 
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opponents  taunted  him  with  inaction,  and 
asked  him  **  what  he  had  been  doing? "  he 
answered  that  **  he  had  been  living ; "  and 
with  the  Austrians  at  Milan,  the  French  in 
Rome,  the  coup  d^itat  in  Paris,  and  reaction 
rampant  all  over  the  Continent,  the  mere 
fact  that  little  constitutional  Piedmont  had 
managed  for  three  years  to  keep  soul  and 
body  together  could  indeed  be  boasted  of  as 
no  inconsiderable  achievement.  However, 
stirring  times  were  not  in  the  long  run  suit- 
ed to  D^Azeglio's  eminently  artistic  habits ; 
and,  after  a  three  years'  premiership,  he 
made  room  for  the  more  aspiring  Cavour. 

Coemt  Mafifei,  in  his  introduction,  has 
sketched  the  characters  of  those  two  states- 
men with  considerable  skill,  and  pointed  to 
the  "abyss "  which  parted  one  from  the 
other.  **D'Azeglio,''  he  says,  **  belonged 
to  the  past,  Cavour  to  the  new  generation. 
The  one  had  prepared  the  movcmemt,  the 
other  carried  it  into  execution.^'  lie  adds 
that  **poor  D'Azeglio  was  tired,  suffering 
from  his  badly  healed  wound,  and  that  a 
sort  of  moral  lassitude  began  to  pervade 
him."  D'Azeglio  himself  declared  "^u'tZ 
rCitait  pas  cUvori  cPambiHon,  et  qu^il  rCen 
pouvait  plus  physiquement.^^  Ilis  rival,  on 
the  contrary,  if  we  accept  Count  Mafifei^s 
estimate,  **  was  ambition  and  energy  incar- 
nate.'' Even  in  a  subordinate  capacity,  his 
activity  was  so  strongly  felt  in  the  cabinet, 
that  D'Azeglio  used  to  say  of  him,  **  With 
this  little  man  at  my  side,  I  am  like  Louis 
Philippe :  I  reign,  but  do  not  govern." 

The  abyss  which  separated  the  two  great 
men,  however,  was  owing  to  something  be- 
sides differentte  of  age  and  temperament. 
D'Azeglio  was  a  man  of  uncompromising 
uprightness,  the  soul  of  honour  even  amid 
the  worst  errors  and  follies  of  his  youth, 
lie  would  not  aid  a  fair  itause  by  foul  meansi. 
He  was  a  statesman  as  he  had  been  a  patri- 
ot, a  diplomatist  as  he  had  been  a  cons})ir- 
ator  — *  *  all  fair  and  above-board ."  Cavour 
looked  to  the  end,  and  troubled  himself  little 
about  the  means.  To  do  nothing  was  to 
him  the  only  wrong-doing ;  not  to  succeed 
was  the  only  crime.  Already,  in  1852,  the 
two  friends  split,  upon  Cavour  **  ratting" 
from  the  Right,  to  which  both  belonged,  and 
going  over  to  Rattazzi  —  that  evil  genius  of 
Italy,  from  Novara  to  Villafranca,  from  As- 
promonte  to  Mentana.  On  the  occurrence 
of  that  coalition,  or  cofinubioj  as  it  was 
called,  D'Azeglio  resigned  his  office,  with- 
out, however,  at  any  time  going  over  to  the 
opposition.  He  was  not  only  the  most  loyal 
of  retired  ministers,  but  the  most  amenable 
to  the  views  and  purposes  of  his  successor. 
In  1854  he  thought  a  Crimean  campaign 
rather  too  bold  a  card  for  half-baniarupt 


Piedmont  to  play.  In  1859  he  had  less  faith 
in  the  results  of  the  Plombi^res  engagements 
than  he  who  had  just  come  back  from  that 
interview.  In  both  instances,  however, 
D'Azeglio  found  his  rival^s  arguments  unan- 
swerable; he  was  won  over  to  his  policy, 
and  lent  it  no  inconsiderable  support.  *  *  He 
hesitated  no  longer,  and  enhsted  himself 
among  the  Cavoimni."  He  gave  Cavour 
full  credit  for  that  vastnttss  of  comprehen- 
sion, for  that  soundness  of  judgment,  above 
all  things,  for  that  promptness  of  action,  of 
which  he,  the  artist  and  novelist,  found  him- 
self no  longer  capable.  For  all  that,  how- 
ever, D'Azeglio  could  not  persuade  himself 
that  **  honesty  should  not  at  all  times  be  the 
best  policy."  He  saw  Cavour  putting  no 
end  to  his  official  lies,  when  he  deemed  it 
expedient  to  reassure  the  Savoyards  against 
the  reports  of  their  contemplated  annexation 
to  France.  He  saw  him  using  Boncom- 
pagui,  a  diplomatic  agent,  in  aS  the  dirty 
work  of  a  conspiracy  against  the  government 
to  which  he  was  accredited.  He  saw  him 
sending  his  fleet  after  Garibaldi  with  open 
instructions  to  thwart  the  adventurer's  ex- 
pedition, and  secret  orders  *'  to  be  too  late 
to  oppose  his  landing."  D'iVzeglio  could 
not  reconcile  himself  to  a  course  which  "he 
could  not  consider  quite  honourable,"  and 
which  he  did  not,  therefore,  look  upon  as 
wise.  D'Azeglio  was  no  friend  to  the  King 
of  Naples,  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany, 
to  any  of  the  Italian  princes;  but  even 
against  them  he  did  not  think  that  double 
dealing  and  treachery  could  be  justified. 
**God  in  his  goodness,"  he  tells  us,  '*had 
planted  in  his  neart  a  love  of  righteousness, 
and  a  hatred  of  injustice  and  deceit.  He 
had  always  hated  those  evils,  no  matter  who 
was  to  profit  or  to  be  injured  by  them.  He 
hated  them  if  they  profited  his  enemies ;  he 
hated  them  if  they  profited  his  friends,  if 
they  profited  himself.  He  would  still  loathe 
them  if  they  were  profitable  to  the  persons 
most  dear  to  liim  in  the  world,  or  even  if 
they  forwarded  the  fulfilment  of  his  most 
ardent  yearning  to  see  Italy  really  reconsti- 
tuted." 

And  not  only  did  he  think  that  no  evil 
should  be  done  that  evil  should  come  of  it ; 
he  deemed  it  impossible  that  real  good 
should  eonuJ  of  evu.  It  might  be  very  well 
for  Cavour  to  attempt  to  outwit  Napoleon ; 
but  the  fox  should  not  forget  that  the  lion^s 
last  argument  against  craft  is  force.  Cft- 
vour  managed  tho  annexation  of  RomAgna 
and  Tuscany;  but,  to  say  nothing  of  iiis 
loss  of  Savoy  and  Nice,  he  forfeited,  for 
himself  and  his  countr}'men,  that  self-re- 
spect upon  which  alone  independence  should 
be  based.    And,  afVer  all,  it  was  with  the 
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«3iid  itself,  no  less  than  with  the  means,  that 
DD'Axeglio  felt  disposed  to  quarrel.     The 
wtim  of  all  his  endeavours  had  been  the  in- 
«Jependence  of  Italy ;  but  it  was  doubtful  in 
liiii  mind  whether  that  object  had  been  se- 
«.*iired  by  unity;   it  was   doubtful  whether 
"^e  south  was  rather  a  source  of  strength 
Yoian  of  weakness  to  the  north.     D ' Azeglio's 
mim  was  merely  union,  not  unity ;  his  plan 
'Vi&s  a  federation ;  his  ideas  had  not  travelled 
ikr  beyond  the  combination  of  1848.     His 
cry  was  still,  **  Long  live  Italy,  and  peace 
to  all  Italians ! "    An  Italy  to  be  won  by  all 
Italians,  for  all  Italians;  a  country  to  be 
i*unf}uered  by  unaided  national  efforts.     Ca- 
vour's  achievements  upset  all  D'Azeglio's 
calculations;    they    brought   bewilderment 
into  his  mind,  but  no  conviction.     The  ques- 
tion was  ibr  him  not  how  soon  the  national 
edifice  could  be  raised,  but  how  long  it 
would  endure.     It  was  by  French,  and  not 
by  Italian  arms   tliat  Solferino  had  been 
fought ;  it  was  by  Frendi  connivance,  more 
than  by  Italian  contrivance,  that  Castelii- 
dardo  had  been  won.    It  was  only  on  Fn>nch 
sufferance  that  Italy  existed ;  and  to  secure 
French  indulgence  to  what  degrading  strat- 
agems had  she  not  to  resort,  to  what  galling 
kumiliations  had  she  not  to  submit  P    Two- 
and-twcnty  millions   of  Italians  had   been 
made  into  a  nation ;  two  hundred  thousand 
of  thorn  had  been  mu^ti-red  into  an  anny ; 
but  Austria  was  still  unbroken  in  the  heart 
of  the  country ;  and  to  drive  her  from  her 
fortresses  bow  many  of  those  two  hundred 
thousand  soldiers,  how  niauv  of  those  twen- 
ty-two  millions  of  people,  could  be  counted 
as  men?     Cavour  died  in  18C1.     lie  was 
followed  by  men  who  fancied  they  inherited 
his  genius  because  they  emulated  his  cun- 
ning ;  who  were  a  mat<-h  lor  his  uuhcnipu- 
lousncss,  but  who  knew  nothing  of  his  (hir- 
ing.    Cavour  ended  with  the  assertion  on 
his  dying  lips  that  **  Italy  was  made ;  ^^  but 
it  appeared  to  D*Azeglio  that  it  was  **  all  to 
make/*     It  was  still  all  to  make  when  his 
own  hour  struck  in  January',  186() ;  and  it 
might  still  seem  to  him  all  to  make  at  the 
pra^nt  day ;  for  what  was,  six  months  later, 
taken  from  the  foreigner  was  due  to  foreign 
hands;  and  there  is  as  vet  no  surety  that 
those  wlio  have  given  may  not  at  thoir  own 
pleasure  take  away.     No  wonder  if  tlisen- 
vfaantments  and  causes  of  alarm  saddened 
the  good  patriot  at  the  close  of  his  life,  as 
he  sought  a  relume  against  gloomy  thoughts  I 
in  his  smiling  solitude  of  ( 'iinnero,  on  Lake 
Maggiore.     i^o  wonder,  if  **his  vrrv  aj)- j 
pcarance,^*  as   Count  Maffci   describes   it,  ■ 
"was  a  living  image  of  the  weariness  of  his 
nund  ailcr  the  many  trials   he   ha^  gone  I 
throogh."   No  wonder,  if  a  **  settled  sadness  ; 


was  blended  with  the  soft  and  simple  ex- 
pression of  courtesy  on  that  noble  counte- 
nance, conveying  proofs  of  his  immense 
solicitude  ibr  the  prospects  of  his  beloved 
country."  His  fixed  idea  was  the  regener- 
ation of  the  national  character,  and  what 
progress  had  been  made  in  that  direction 
since  fortune  and  cunning  had  achieved 
for  Italy  what  D'Azeglio  thought  should 
and  could  only  be  due  to  valour  and  genius  ? 
D'Azeglio  did  not,  luckily  for  him,  live  to 
see  how  indifferently  the  Italians  fought  at 
Custozza  and  Lissa ;  but  he  had  suilicient 
experience  of  the  political  and  military  or- 
ganization of  the  new  kingdom  to  feel  sure 
that  disorder  must  infalliblv  lead  to  disj^race. 
And,  unfortunately,  it  was  not  merely  as 
fighting-inen  that  the  Italians  proved  une- 
qual to  the  splendid  position  wnich  the  ca- 
price of  France  and  the  self-interest  of 
Prussia  had  so  marvellously  made  for  them. 
In  every  branch  of  administration,  in  par- 
liamentary work,  in  the  management  oi  all 
home  and  foreign  business,  their  incapacity 
showed  itself  with  ciiually  glaring  evidence. 
Truly  a  government  is  not  to  be  built  up  or 
a  nation  made  in  a  day ;  and  the  Italians 
could  not  be  expected  to  have  got  up  their 
statecraft  by  intuition.  What  U'Azeglio 
complained  of  was  the  utter  deadness  of 
their  sense  of  right  and  wroii*' ;  the  futility 
of  their  attempts  to  establish  nberty  on  an^' 
other  basis  than  that  of  morality;  their 
proneness  to  iKTsevere  in  their  old  way  of 
duplicity  and  chicanery ;  their  incapacity  for 
tnie  devotion  and  sell-sacri(ice.  D'Azeglio 
remembered  enough  of  old  Italy  to  feel  sure 
that,  with  all  its  narrowness  and  bigotry,  it 
had  virtues  of  which  the  very  traces  were 

m 

lost  in  the  new  coinmunity.  He  lamented 
that  the  cause  of  freedom  should  not  call 
forth  such  instances  of  chivalrous  loyalty  as 
were  exlul»ited  in  support  even  of  the  worst 
fonn  of  dcs|K>tisni ;  ho  n.»gretted  that  the 
new  school  of  jmtriots  should  show  so  great 
a  fallin*;  off  irom  that  to  which  those  of  his 
own  generation  beUmged  —  su<'h  men  as  his 
brother  Robert,  Cesare  Balbo,  (iiacinto 
CoUegno,  and  the  whole  of  that  noble  army 
of  martyrs.  At  the  time  of  the  political 
movement  of  18*21  in  Piedmont,  D'Azeglio's 
father,  who,  he  tells  us,  although  no  sup- 
porter of  blind  absolutism,  was  an  enemy 
to  revolutionar}'  changes,  old  as  he^  was, 
put  on  his  uniform,  and  hastened  to  join  the 
king  at  the  palace,  where  many  of  the  no- 
bles, chielly  old  men  who  had  long  been  on 
the  retired  list,  had  already  assembled. 
D'Azcglio's  mother  had  been  ill  in  bed  for 
s«»vcral  months.  Hefore  the  old  veteran  left 
his  house  in  pursuit  of  duty,  he  ran  up  to 
the  invalid's  apartment,  embraced  his  be- 
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loved  wife,  and  said  with  mingled  tender- 
ness and  decision,  "Our  sentiments  have 
always  been  in  unison ;  you  certainly  will 
not  change  on  this  occasion.  I  am  now  go- 
ing, and  shall  stay  at  my  post  to  the  last : 
perhaps  I  may  not  return.^  Grod  be  with 
you ! "  God  was  with  the  good  lady,  in- 
deed, as  she  assures  us,  since  she  had  the 
strength  to  answer,  **  Go,  stay  at  your  post, 
and  die,  if  die  you  must.  I  should  be  un- 
worthy of  you  if  I  said  otherwise ."  D'Azeg- 
lio  quotes  the  description  of  this  affecting 
scene  from  his  mother^s  diary,  and  then 
adds :  **  Compare  yourselves  with  these  no- 
ble souls,  ye  Italian  men  and  women ;  and 
remember  that  when  you  have  become  like 
them,  Italy  will  be  really  a  nation."  It  is 
not,  of  course,  the  thoughts  or  opinions  of 
those  old  loyalists  that  D^Azeglio  holds  up 
to  his  countrymen^s  imitation.  But  devo- 
tion like  theirs,  he  conceives,  could  ennoble 
even  a  bad  cause:  incapacity  for  sacrifice 
would  disgrace  the  very  best. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  perceive,  however, 
that  the  very  excess  of  his  zeal  for  his  coun- 
try made  Massimo  d^Azeglio  less  than  just 
to  his  countrymen.  The  tendency  of  the 
old  man  to  make  himself  the  eulogist  of  his 
best  days  is  everywhere  apparent.  In 
youth,  as  he  himself  avows,  he  had  been 
blinded  by  his  partiality  to  democracy.  In 
his  mature  age  his  reason  was  disturbed  by 
the  revulsion  of  aristocratic  predilections. 
He  generalised  too  freely  on  the  examples 
of  disinterestedness  which  his  own  house- 
hold and  his  immediate  circle  exhibited. 


All  retroCTadist  nobles  were  hot  such  mir- 
rors of  chivalrous  loyalty  as  the  Marquis 
Cesare,  his  father ;  all  Jesuits  were  not  such 
patterns  of  earnest  piety  as  Father  Tapar- 
elli,  his  brother,  ^or  were  the  individuil 
instances  of  heroic  devotion  to  a  cause  rare 
among  other  ranks  of  society,  among  other 
political  denominations,  even  amon^  those 
extreme  democratic  parties  with  which  the 
diBContented  patrician  had  so  little  sympa- 
thy. The  Cairoli  family  at  Pavia,  for  in- 
stance, give  their  country  as  much  cause  for 
pride'  as  the  D^Azeglio  family  at  Turin. 
T^or,  notwithstanding  the  disheartening  state 
of  degradation  into  which  the  great  mass  of 
the  Italian  people  are  still  plunged,  is  there 
any  reason  to  look  upon  their  moral  charac- 
ter as  so  utterly  irreclaimable  as  D^Azeglio, 
with  the  natural  impatience  of  a  man  who 
measures  God^s  time  by  the  short  span  of 
his  own  existence,  was,  perhaps,  too  apt  to 
believe.  With  national  no  less  than  mdi- 
vidual  diseases,  it  is  very  often  necessary 
that  things  should  grow  much  worse,  before 
they  at  aU  begin  to  ^et  better.  It  is  in  the 
nature  of  all  revolutions  to  bring  the  drees 
to  the  surface ;  but  those  dregs,  it  should 
be  remembered,  were  the  results  of  the  long 
sediment  of  former  stagnation.  The  con- 
version of  a  dismal  swamp  into  a  running 
stream  must  needs  prove  a  healthy  process 
in  the  end ;  but  it  is  fraught  with  difficulty 
and  danger  in  its  earliest  stages :  it  either 
taints  the  blood  or  else  it  breaks  the  heart 
of  many  of  those  who  first  lay  hand  to  the 
work.  A.  Gallenga. 


Book  of  the  Artists. — American  Artist 
Life,  comprising  Biographical  and  Critical 
Sketches  of  American  Artists,  preceded  by  an 
Historical  Account  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of 
Art  in  America.  By  Henry  T.  Tuckerman. 
(Sai^pson  Low.)  —  Although  written  in  a  lively 
style,  and  abounding  in  biographical  details, 
this  book  is  better  adapted  for  reference  than  for 
continuous  perusal.  Mr.  Tuckerman  bos  per- 
formed a  work  of  immense  labour  with  intelli- 
gent appreciation  and  critical  insight,  but  to 
English  readers  his  book  would  have  been  more 
attractive  had  he  confined  his  attention  to  artists 
with  whose  names  at  least  we  are  familiar  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  In  the  Book  of  the 
Artists  every  American  obtains  honourable  men- 
tion who  has  painted  a  picture  or  modelled  a 
bust,  and  thus  certain  portions  of  the  volume 
are  little  better  than  an  inventory.  Mr.  Tucker- 
man is  an  accomplished  litterateur,  and  has  the 


advantage  of  a  personal  aoqnaintanoe  with 
many  living  artists  whose  works  and  ways  he 
has  undertaken  to  depict  This  gives  a  vitality 
to  the  narrative,  and  if  it  may  be  permitted  to 
visit  men  of  mark  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
notes,  it  must  be  owned  that  the  duty  has  been 
accomplished  in  the  present  instance  with  deli- 
cacy and  forbearance.  On  the  whole,  however, 
as  we  have  intimated  already,  this  book  is 
chiefly  valuable  as  a  dictionary  of  American  art 
The  reader  may  find  here  everything  that  he 
wishes  to  know,  but  he  is  certain  also  to  find 
much  that  he  does  not  care  about  knowing.  The 
book  in  appearance,  in  orthography,  and  in 
style,  is  genuinely  American,  and  it  is  tlti&xu 
that  it  should  be  so  ;  but  for  these  reasons*  and 
for  others  that  we  have  named,  it  is  less  like^ 
to  be  sought  after  in  this  country  than  in  the 
United  States.  Speetaftor. 
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CHAPTER  XVUI. 
A  NEW  IDEA. 

I  WAS  Tery  glad  to  find  myself  again  in 

J  quiet  village  home.     My  little  trip  to 

oncfon  gave  us  sonic  new  topics  of  con- 

"^ersation,  and  my  sister  was  much  inter- 

^38ted  m  my  aceoiint  of  young  M'Callum 

auid  his  friend.     But  she  took  a  prejudice 

sigainst  the  latter,  and  hazarded  the  un- 

«£aritable  conjecture  that  he  was  **  no  ^ood." 

"^Tien  she  saw  Alice  she  tlirew  out  hmts  to 

"this  effect,  which  Alice  received  wry  quietly, 

jmd  without  any  reply. 

Mr*  Marten's  voun;'  relation  did  not  die, 
but  his  convalescence  was  tedious  and  un- 
satisfactory, and  as  he  had  no  other  friend 
to  attend  6im,  our  rector's  al)sen(.'e  from  his 
parish  proved  a  long  one.  A  neighbouring 
clergyman  came  to  us^n  Sundays,  and  gave 
us  two  sennons  in  the  Refuge.  But  Mr. 
Marten  was  at  liberty  by  the  time  the 
church  repairs  were  complete. 

St.  Cross  was  re-opened  on  the  second 
Sunday  in  July.  The  weather  was — just 
beautiful  English  summer — 1  can  find  no 
better  words  for  it.-  Ruth  and  I  set  odt  at 
the  first  summons  of  the  new  peal  of  bells, 
which  were  among  our  improvements.  I 
believe  in  church  bells,  simple,  soft,  and 
sweet, — a  sound  meet  to  echo  in  the  sacred 
memories  of  childliood's  Sabbath.  If  once 
linked  with  fccliii<rs  of  holy  happiness, 
theirs  is  a  voice  which  may  speak  where 
the  preacher  cannut  come,  and  where  the 
Bible  is  shut.  And  j)raised  be  God,  they 
now  sound  so  widely  over  the  world,  that 
few  can  wander  out  of  their  reach. 

When   we  arrived   at   St.  Cross,   I  was 
Quite  satisfied  with  the  efl'cct  of  our  altera- 
tions, which,  thou^'h  suflicicntly  familiar  to 
me  while  in  process,  I  now  saw  for  the  first 
time   tested  by  usage.     'J^he  narrow  path 
^as  widened  and  gravvUed,  and  many  ever- 
greens and  some  llowcrs  were  planted  about 
toe  graves.     The  ponh  was  much  enlarge<l, 
and  the  inner  doors  st<»od  wide  open.     But 
it  was  the  interior  whirh  was  most  changed. 
All  the  windows  were  wi«U'ncd,  which  de- 
stroyed the  niunotony  of  the  whit(>  wall,  and 
their  opacjue  glass  was  exchan^zed  for  small 
dear  panes,  with  one  large  coloured  pane, 
bearing  some   appropriate   device,    in   the 
centre  of  each  window.     Two  new  windows, 
containing  more  coloured  ghiss,  were  opened 
north  and  .soutli  of  the  communion  table, 
thus  brightening  a  portion  of  the  buihling 
which  had  formerly  licen  both  dismal  and 
ill-ventilated.     The  table  itself  was  entirely 
refitted,  and  the  candle.^tieks  were  gone, — 
into  the   vestr}-!     The   tables  of  the   law 
were  re-written  in  legible  characters,  and 


over  one  was  a  scroll  bearing  a  verse  from 
the  103rd  psalm,  **  Like  as  a  father  pitieth 
his  children,  so  the  Lord  pitieth  them  that 
fear  Ilim,"  and  over  the  other  was  another 
inscribed  with  our  Saviour's  words,  **  Take 
my  yoke  upon  you  and  learn  of  nie :  for  I 
am  meek  and  lowly  in  heart :  and  ye  shall 
find  rest  unto  your  souls." 

But  the  change  was  certainly  the  new 
chancel  window.  As  the  worshippers  en- 
tered, one  by  one,  or  in  groups,  tlieir  eyes 
instantly  fell  on  it,  and  each  count enance 
brightened.  Old  Mr.  M'Callum,  with  his 
daughter,  and  George  Wilmot,  were  among 
the  earliest  arrivals.  Bessie  Saunders  came 
soon  afterwards,  and  presently  Mr.  Herbert 
and  Agnes.  And  just  before  servii-e  com- 
menced, Mr.  Weston  arrived,  rather  flushed, 
and  in  such  a  twitter  that  he  did  not  notice 
the  attendant  who  trotted  forward  to  show 
him  a  pew,  but  precipitately  took  refuge  in 
the  M'Calluins'  seat,  where  presently  he  be- 
came quite  at  home. 

The  service  was  conducted  in  a  very  sim- 
ple, spirited  way,  and  Mr.  Marten's  sermon 
did  not  attempt  to  improve  **  the  occasion." 
Our  young  rector  had  sufficient  judgment 
to  conclude  that  **  occasions"  have  a  voice 
sufficiently  eloquent  to  plead  for  themselves. 
I  And  his  sennon  was  ver}'  short,  but  full  of 
those  pithy  truths  which  stick  in  the  mind 
like  arrows,  and  are  hot  easily  shaken  out. 

When  all  was  over,  the  congregation  was 
in  no  hurry  to  disperse.  Some  stayed  to 
speak  to  others  about  the  new  window,  and 
a  few  old  people,  whose  sight  was  dim, 
drew  nearer  to  the  chancel  to  read  the  texts 
written  above  the  table. 

Mr.  ^Marten  himself  ver}-  speedily  re-aj)- 

peared  from  the  vestr\',  and  it  was  then  I 

hrst  noticed  that  Lieutenant  Blake  and  his 

daughter  were  that  day  among  the  worship- 

'  pers  at  St.  Cross.     He  walked  off  with  them, 

I  and  as  1  stood  in  the  churchyard  speaking 

to  Mr.  Herbert,  I  saw  the  three  pause  to 

examine  the  skeleton  of  a  house  now  rapidly 

risinjx  behind  the  chun-li,  and  in  front  of  it 

Miss  Blake  turned  and  grazed  around,  and 

made  some  remark.     1  faiiev  she  said  it  had 

'•  a  very  fine  prospect. 

**Well,  my  brother/"  said  I*uth,  as  we 
sat  down  to  our  dinner  that  dav,  **  vou  have 
certainly  done  one  good  work  for  UpiHT 
Mallowe." 

**  Ye8<  and  only  one,"  I  answered,  **  for 
the  Kefuge  is  yours." 

**Mine!"  she  ejaculated,  "when  all  I 
gave  was  a  few  household  things." 

"You  gave  the  thought,"  I  said.  **The 
li])eral  deviseth  liberal  things.*' 

**  And  I  suppose  the  Lord  will  accept  a 
I  a  plan,  if  it's  all  one  can  do,"  she  replied ; 
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**  and  I  have  no  money  to  give  until  I  die, 
for  as  God  prospered  me  just  sufficiently  to 
be  independent,  please  God  I'll  never  be 
dependent — even  on  you !  " 

**  But  you  should  not  call  even  the  church 
repairs  my  work,"  I  said  presently.  **^ou 
must  not  forget  that  the  village  has  been  so 
liberal,  that  my  share  of  the  expense  will 
not  exceed  a  tolerably  moderate  subscrip- 
tion." 

*'  But  then,  if  I  gave  the  scheme  for  the 
Refuge,"  she  answered,  "you  gave  the 
scheme  for  the  church,  and  you  led  the  way, 
and  took  all  the  responsibility,  whether  it 
might  prove  great  or  small." 

**  Yes,  ni  own  that,"  I  conceded;  **I  do 
so  little  good  that  I'll  willingly  acknowledge 
all  I  can." 

**  Now,  rU  tell  you  what,  Edward,"  said 
my  sister,  in  that  business-like  tone  which 
always  means  something:  ** you've  fairly 
started  the  Refuge,  and  in  my  will  they'll 
find  a  little  endowment,  which  with  the  an- 
nual subscriptions  will  carry  it  safely  on. 
And  in  the  Refuge,  I  include  the  Orphan- 
home,  which  will  cost  very  little,  when  once 
the  additional  rooms  are  made.  So  now  Til 
give  you  something  else  to  do.  Establish 
a  village  hospital,  sir !  " 

'*  A  village  hospital ! "  I  echoed,  rather 
startled. 

**Yes,"  she  answered,  "what  provision 
have  our  people  in  sickness?  The  very 
poor  are  dragged  off  to  Hopleigh  work- 
nouse  infirmary.  Should  you  like  to  eo 
there  if  you  were  illP  The  class  a  litue 
better  off  are  taken  to  the  hospital  in  the 
county  town,  at  great  expense  of  time  and 
money  and  strength,  just  when  they  are  all 
most  valuable,  jl  ou  give  ten  pounds  a  year 
to  that  hospital.  That  ten  pounds  would  be 
worth  at  least  twenty,  if  you  kept  it  in  Up- 
per Mallowe.  And  there  would  be  no  te- 
dious recoveries,  hindered  by  home-sick- 
ness, and  no  more  deaths  among  strange 
faces." 

"  But  don't  you  think  the  establishment 
of  even  a  village  hospital  will  be  a  .some- 
what complicated  matter?"  I  ventured  to 
inquire. 

**No,"  she  answered,  decisively,  **  a 
country  home  for  the  sick  is  as  different 
(rom  a  city  hospital  as  Upper  Mallowe  is 
from  London.  We  shan't  want  six  or  eight 
wards,  but  about  as  many  rooms.  We 
shan't  want  a  secrctar}',  and  a  staff  of  Sis- 
ters of  St.  Something  or  another,  but  just 
one  experienced  God-fearing  wonutn,  with 
two  or  three  young  girls  between  sixteen 
and  eighteen  years  of  age  under  her." 

•*  Ah,"  I  said,  *•  1  begin  to  see  the  possi- 
bility and  beauty  of  your  plan,  Ruth.    \Vhj, 


it  may  do  great  good  ^  more  ways  than 


one 


I  " 


•*  With  God's  blessing,  it  certainly  will," 
she  answered.  "At  the  present  time,  I 
know  of  a  nice  house  standing  empt^.  It 
is  a  detached  cottage  on  the  lonely  side  of 
the  green,  and  it  has  eight  well-sized  and 
airy  rooms .  It  may  be  either  rented  or  sold, 
but  it  is  dearer  than  the  Refiige  was.^ 

**  I'll  buy  it,  nevertheless,"  I  said. 

**  Yes,  you  can  certainly  afford  that,""  re- 
turned my  plain-speaking  sister,  "  and  then 
it  will  need  serviceable,  suitable  fumitore, 
and  there  must  be  maintenance  and  salary 
for  the  matron  —  " 

*  *  You  mean  the  head  nurse,"  I  interrupted. 

"  Call  her  by  the  wise  German  name  of 
*  house-mother,' "  my  sister  went  on, — 
"that  includes  all  her  duties;  then  there 
will  be  maintenance  fbr  the  sick,  and  medical 
attendance.  I  think  that  is  all  the  outgoing. 
And  the  income  will  include  subscriptions, 
the  interest  from  your  endowment,  for  I  must 
leave  that  matter  to  you,  my  brother,  and 
small  weekly  payments  from  the  girb  who 
assist  the  house-mother." 

"Weekly  payments  from  the  girls?"  I 
queried. 

"  Certainly,"  she  answered.  "  It  will  be 
an  excellent  preparation  for  all  branches  of 
domestic  life.  Any  lady  interested  in  a 
yonng  girl,  or  the  girl's  own  parents,  oa^ 
readify  to  give  enough  to  purchase  her  vie- 
tuals  in  exchange  for  such  advantages. 
House-room  and  mstruction  will  be  gratui- 
tous." 

"  But  will  one  nurse  and  two  or  three 
girls  be  sufiicient  for  the  work  P "  I  asked, 
dubiously. 

"Except  during  epidemics,)*  she  an- 
swered, "  and  then  funds  for  more  aid  will 
not  be  lacking.  What  is  the  aversjee  niUD- 
ber  of  hospital  cases  in  this  little  vulag«  ad 
one  time  ?  Seldom  more  than  five  or  six, 
and  three  or  four  of  those  not  at  all  serious." 

"  But  will  people  have  confidence  in  svich 
a  homely  aiBur?"  I  asked. 

"  Perhaps  they'll  laugh  at  it  while  tiier^ 
in  health,"  she  promptly  replied,  "  but  wiien 
the  head  is  sick  and  the  heart  is  faint,  there*s 
nothing  very  reassuring  in  a  line  of  palleto, 
and  a  long  row  of  windows,  and  a  gaunt 
white  woman  coolly  naming  one  with  a  num- 
ber. TJien  one  longs  for  a  roughly  plas- 
tered room,  with  the  trees  whispering  out- 
side, and  familiar  faces  smiling  within. 
TJun  they'll  come  to  us,  and  please  God« 
they'll  never  laugh  at  us  afterwards ! " 

"  But  who  shall  we  choose  for  Uie  house- 
mother?" I  inquired.  "Alice  has  little 
nursing  experience,  and  she  is  too  young: 
besides,  the  Refuge  cannot  spare  her.^ 
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**  The  Refu^  will  lose  her  soon  enoueh/^ 
said  Ruth  significantly,  *^  and  then  we  shall 
find  it  tolerably  hard  to  supply  her  place/' 

*' If  Miss  Saunders  would  like  to  become 
priiicipal  of  our  hospital/*  I  observed, 
*^  surely  she  would  suit  it  admirably.  She 
is  clear-headed  and  kind-hearted,  and  only 
God  can  fathom  ^c  depth  of  her  patience/' 

**  But  what  can  we  do  with  her  sweet  sis- 
ter ?  "  asked  Ruth  with  a  wry  l-ice. 

'*  We  must  get  her  a  situation,''  I  said. 

^  **. Ay,  but  will  she  keep  it  ?  "  queried  my 

sister.     "If  I  wanted  a  servant,  I  would 

not  have  her,  even  without  wages.    I  would 

■ooner  pension  her." 

*•  Then  if  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst, 
we  miut  pension  her,"  I  answered. 

**  A  fine  reward  for  idleness !  "  exclaimed 
Koth  indignantly.  *  *  Very  just  towards  poor 
Bessie ! " 

*  *  Do  you  suppose  Bessie  would  like  us  to 
pension  Act?"  1  asked  slyly. 

*  *  Ah,  well,  I'll  own  she  would  not,"  con- 
ceded my  sister,  **  and  I  doubt  if  she'd  not 
e*rxy  her  independence  as  far  as  to  resent 
^i"  doing  as  much  for  the  lovely  Anne." 

*  *  Nevertheless,  if  we  get  Bessie  to  like 
^"^  liospital  scheme,"  I  said,  *'  we  will  man- 
■ff^  the  rest  somehow,'*'* 

**  Yes,  somehow,"  assented  Ruth, 
^^othing  more  was   said  on  the  subject 
w^til  Monday   morning,   when  my  sister, 
*^«fc.dily  true  to  her  old  principle  of  striking 
"^^    iron  wliile  it  was  hot,  toot  me  first  to 
|^^5  the  emptv  cottage,  and  then  to  visit  Miss 
"*»vxnder8.    iBessie's  face  brightened  softly 
**   '^e  unfolded  our  plan,  though  her  words 
^^x^e  simple  and  cool  enough.     **  Yes,  she 
•^^^uld  like  it  very  much,  but — Anne?  " 
^  *  Make  her  a  present  of  your  business," 
i^Ruth.   ■ 
*3'be  dressmaker  shook  her  head. 

'  Let  her  sell  it  to  some  young  woman, 
i  remain  hero  as  housekeeper,"  was  my 
*^ter*8  next  suggestion. 
.       Aliss  Bessie  smiled  dimly,  and  shook  her 
^^«d  again. 

4  ^  J*  At  least  try  that  experiment,"  I  said ; 
*  it  will  certainly  do  no  harm.  We  can  but 
[e  some  other  arrangement  if  she  do  not 
it  the  in-comer." 
She  reflected  a  few  minutes,  and  then 
^J^id,  **  It  can  do  no  harm.  I  beg  pardon 
^^r  being  so  slow,  but  the  thought  of  a 
^Vatnge  rather  confuses  me.  But  —  but  1 
^^Qst  speak  to  Anne  before  anything  is  de- 

She  went  to  the  door,  and  called  her  sis- 
^^r*a  name.  Jt  was  but  her  proud  detcrmi- 
^^ation  to  put  the  l)cst  possible  appearance 
^^  her  unhappy  family-life. 

Anne  presently  answered  the  summons. 


She  entered  with  a  grimy  face,  and  a  dress 
representing  the  fashion  of  by-gone  years. 
Ruth  told  our  errand  in  a  few  clear  words. 

**  You  need  not  liave  asked  me,  Bessie," 
said  she,  turning  to  her  sister.  **AVTiy 
should  you  consider  twc?  Do  what  you 
think  best  for  yourself^  and  I  hope  you  will 
never  repent  it,  but  that  you  will  be  quite 
comfortable  at  last.  Don't  think  of  me  at 
all,"  she  added,  turning  to  us,  **  anything 
will  do  for  me.  Some  respectable  young 
person  will  take  Bessie's  place,  and  I'll  wait 
on  her.  I  don't  mind  drudging  all  day, 
m  do  anything  to  please  any  one.  I  don't 
mind  how  I  turn  about.  Since  I'm  only  fit 
lor  mean  work,  I'll  not  make  myself  above 
it." 

**No  work  is  mean,"  said  Ruth,  rather 
fiercely,  taking  up  her  old  argument,  **  ex- 
cept to  a  mean  mind;  and  a  mean  mind 
makes  evemhing  mean." 

**  Well,  I'm  veiT  glad  you  agree  with  our 
plans,"  I  observed  rising,  for  I  foresaw  a 
useless  tournament  between  Anne  and  my 
sister;  **  we  shall  press  our  work  forward 
as  much  as  we  can,  so  prepare  as  quickly  as 
possible  for  your  approaching  si'paration. 
Shall  you  bring  away  any  of  this  furniture. 
Miss  Saunders  ?  "  1  asked. 

**Only  two  or  three  little  tilings  which 
belong  to  me  personally,"  she  answered. 
She  evidently  desired  to  give  Anne  every 
advantage. 

**  Ah,  that  will  do,"  I  said ;  **  we  will  pro- 
vide all  the  rest.  By  the  way,"  I  a<lded, 
when  we  were  in  the  passage,  and  out  of 
Anne's  hearing,  **I  have  not  visited  you 
since  Mr.  Marten  and  I  brought  you  that 
sad  nJic  of  your  poor  cousin.  I  suppose 
no  new  thought  has  struck  you  in  connec- 
tion with  that  affair  ?  " 

•*  No,  sir,"  she  answered,  **  and  I  sup- 
pose you  have  not  seen  young  M'Callum 
vet,  to  tell  liim  about  the  knife  i* " 

*  *  I  have  seen  him,"  I  replied.  *  *  I  went  to 
London  for  a  day  or  two,  and  I  saw  him 
there.  But  I  told  him  nothing.  It  stnick 
me  that  he  was  not  very  well,  and  I  thought 
it  best  he  should  not  hear  of  it,  till  his  own 
people  told  him  in  his  o\vn  home.  I  hope 
you  are  not  angry  with  my  consideration, 
3lL«is  Saunders." 

**  Oh,  sir,"  she  replied,  **  if  every  one  con- 
siclered  others  as  you  do,  it  would  be  a  bles- 
sed world  !  "  (Remember,  my  readers,  that 
she  measured  my  consideration  only  by  her 
sister's,  which  was  nothing  at  all.) 

And  so  Riith  and  I  walked  homeward. 

'*Our  scheme  is  ripening  fast,"  I  re- 
marked. 

**  Kdward,"  said  she,  shortly,  **  I'm  in  a 
bad  temper ! " 
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"Indeed!"  I  exclaimed,  "I  am  sorry 
for  that." 

**I  daresay  you  are!"  she  said,  "but 
that  docs  DO  good.  V\\  always  say  that  I^m 
selfish,  and  that  I  don^t  care  for  anybody 
but  myself,  and  that  I  will  have  my  own 
way  !  m  do  anything  to  be  different  from 
that  Anne  Saunders !  No  woman  has  pro- 
voked me  as  much  since  Laura  Carewe. 
Pm  in  a  regular  passion!  I  feel  as  if  I 
wanted  to  kick!" 

I  knew  that  at  that  instant  no  words  of 
mine  would  soothe  my  sister^s  ire,  so  I 
walked  by  her  side  in  silence. 

"  And  you  never  told  me  that  you  did  not 
think  Ewen  was  well ! "  she  added  presently, 
with  no  abatem<^nt  of  asperity ;  **  you  leave 
me  to  find  that  out  for  myself.  1  ou  come 
home  from  London  and  sav  nothing  about 
it  to  Alice  or  me.  Can  I  be  sure  you  are 
not  reserving  something  else  ?  Pve  a  great 
mind  to  go  to  London  and  see  him  for  my- 
self." 

"My  dear  Ruth,"  I  expostulated,  "  I 
said  nothing  because  I  thought  it  mi^ht  be 
only  my  own  imagination.  He  will  have 
his  holidays  in  a  few  weeks.  So  why  should 
I  trouble  you  or  his  sister  P  He  would  not 
like  a  fuss  over  a  trifling  ailment  or  a  pass- 
ing depression." 

"You^d  have  made  fuss  enough  had  it 
been  Agnes  Herbert,"  said  my  sister,  wrath- 
fuUy.  "You're  always  noticing  whether 
she  looks  unhappy  or  no,  —  though  depend 
on  it  she  has  nothmg  at  all  to  trouble  her 
except  some  fine  fantastical  sentimentality 
of  her  own.  But  women  always  get  all  the 
83rmpathy.  They  are  the  porcelain  of  hu- 
manity, of  course,  with  ail  their  delicate 
dandelion  virtues  which  blow  away  at  the 
first  breath  of  cvery-day  air." 

"  Is  that  your  description  of  Alice  M'Cal- 
lum  and  Bessie  Saunders  ?  "  I  asked,  gently. 

I  knew  Ruth  heard  the  question,  but  she 
did  not  heed  it,  and  presently  started  off  on 
a  new  tack,  with  *— 

"  As  I  said  directly  I  heard  of  him,  you 
may  depend  upon  it  that  new  friend  of  Ewen's 
is  no  good.  Some  idle  daundering  good- 
for-naught"  ^when  Ruth  was  excited  she 
often  used  tne  graphic  diction  of  the 
country-side)  "  who  takes  no  trouble  for  him- 
self, but  just  lives  to  trouble  honest  people. 
Talk  about  vampires  !  I  believe  in  them. 
There  are  people  who  put  all  their  self-made 
sufferings  to  suck  the  ver}'  life  from  other 
people,  and  ivjver  feel  their  sting  them- 
selves. Oh,  well  I  remember  your  descrip- 
tion of  him,  just  a  personification  of  your 
Childe  Harolds  and  your  Corsairs,  and  aH 
your  other  rubbish,  who  might  easily  make 
a  good  riddance  of  themselves  and  their 


miseries,  and  not  be  afraid  the  world  woul 
stop  without  them ! " 

By  this  time  we  had  reached  home,  an 
Ruth  stepped  off  to  her  bedroom,  while 
went  dismally  into  the  parlour,  marvellin, 
at  the  mysterious  influence  which  some  m 
tures  possess  of  souring  whoever  come 
near  them,  even  as  others  always  sweeter 
The  scolding  Ruth  had  given  me  was  a 
due  to  her  glimpse  of  Anne  Saunders, 
knew  that  well  enough. 

In  about  ten  minutes  my  sister  reappearec 
I  had  taken  refuge  bemnd  the  outsprec 
newspaper.  But  she  came  up  to  me  an 
put  her  hand  on  my  shoulder.  I  looked  u{ 
and  she  laughed  rather  dolefully. 

"The  fit  is  over,"  she  said,  "and  Pi 
sorry  for  the  words  I  said.  Pm  afraid  som 
of  them  are  true.  But  I'm  just  as  sorry 
said  them.  Some  women  have  hysterics  an 
some  have  tempers ! " 

CHAFTEB  XIX. 
THE  SIGHT  OF  REFUSAL. 

Ruth  proceeded  very  energetically  wit 
her  hospital-plans.  She  wished  the  houe 
to  be  in  readiness  in  case  of  any  visitatio 
of  those  sicknesses  so  often  attendai 
on  early  or  late  autumn.  Agnes  Herbei 
was  again  her  helper,  in  happy  ignoranc 
of  the  ruthless  words  which  my  sister  ba 
spoken  in  her  anger,  but  for  which  Rut 
strove  to  atone  by  extraordinary  kindnei 
and  complacency.  Very  industriously  tl 
two  worked  and  consulted  together,  wit 
Bessie  Saunders  for  an  occasional  thin 
Bessie  sold  her  business  very  easily,  for 
was  in  good  repute.  So  she  took  up  Ik 
abode  in  the  little  hospital,  and  loun 
plenty  of  occupation  in  patting  up  the  flu 
niture  and  preparing  the  house-linen. 

Meanwhile,  the  Refuge  was  in  full  vigou] 
Harvest  operations  had  brought  down  tl 
usual  crowd  of  needy,  unskilled  labourer 
who  gladly  took  shelter  there  until  the 
procured  work.  I  liked  to  wander  in  tfa 
nelds  at  their  dinner  hour,  and  have  a  clu 
about  their  winter  life  in  London,  and  hei 
what  thev  thought  of  their  temporary  bom 
in  our  fligh  Street.  They  did  not  knc 
me,  or  my  connection  therewith,  and  ko 
knew  I  should  get  the  truth,  and  migiit  ol 
tain  some  useful  hints  for  the  future.  Bi 
had  they  known  who  I  was,  I  should  certain] 
have  suspected  them  of  insincerity,  for  thei 
was  notnin^  but  praise.  Many  a  heart 
Irish  blessing  did  I  hear  bestowed  o 
Alice  M'Callum,  "  the  purtjr  girleen,  wit 
the  face  like  the  Holy  Virgm^s  in  the  pi< 
ture  over  the  altar"  —  the  out-spoken  wc 
men  adding,  "We  guess  she  won^t  be  i 
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the  Refuge  when  we  come  again  this  time 
next  year.  Sure  there  is  a  big  house  down 
the  lull  with  no  want  of  anything,  where 
ihe  would  be  kindly  welcome,  for  we  have 
eyes  in  our  heads,  and  we  know  what  we 
Imow;  and  the  ould  gintleman  will  find  it  a 
knelj  life  without  her.  Heaven^s  blessing 
light  on  the  both  of  them !  ^^ 

DOth  Mr.  M'Callum  and  his  granddaugh- 
ter were  eagerly  looking  forward  to  Ewen's 
holidays.  Through  the  exigencies  of  busi- 
nesa,  ibeae  were  rather  later  than  had  been 
expected,  but  Alice  bore  the  delay  ver}'  pa- 
tiendy,  feeling  that  she  would  have  more  time 
to  enjoy  her  brother's  society,  when  harvest 
WIS  over,  and  tlie  Refuge  restored  to  its  or- 
dinaiy  condition.  E wen's  letters  came  rog- 
Blariy,  both  to  the  Refuge  and  to  our  house. 
Very  nice  letters  they  were  —  written  in 
hia  dose,  neat,  rather  peculiar  calliCTaphy 
^simply  worded,  half  boj'ish  and  halfmanly 
in  their  tone.  They  had  no  fine  sentences 
—nothing  that  any  one  would  care  to  read 
but  those  who  knew  and  loved  him.  But 
then  to  such  there  was  a  strange  sacredncss 
•bout  these  simple  letters.  One  could  not 
bring  oneself  to  destroy  them.  I  kept  all 
he  sent  me.  They  are  in  my  desk  now. 
Alice  stored  hers  in  her  workbox.  And 
yon,  too,  my  reader,  have  some  such  letters 
■tored  somewhere,  though  your  fire  may 
hare  devoured  many  clever  ones,  and  per- 
baps  even  some  with  **  auto^aphs." 

I  must  say  that  the  medicid  man  of  Upper 
*&llowe  entered  very  warmly  into  the  in- 
*^reat8  of  our  little  hospital.  He  was  a 
V>onff  married  man  with  a  scattered,  poor 
P'^cticc,  and  when  he  named  a  verj'  modest 
*^  as  the  annual  price  for  his  professional 
■^tes  at  our  sick  home,  I  knew  there  was 
***c  real  charity  in  the  business-like  agree- 
**ot  than  in  many  a  magnificent  donation  ; 
"d  I  think  Ruth  felt  the  same,  for  she 
•^^'fjht  his  advice  ami  concurrence  in  every 
question  of  arrangement  and  management, 
***d  it  was  wonderful  how  their  views  of 
^jdi  things  coincided,  though  he  saw  ever}'- 
J^f^g  from  the  point  of  strict  scientific  know- 
TH»e»  while  she  saw  all  in  the  plain  light  of 
*"5ple  common-sense. 

I  Was  not  admitted  to  the  hospital  until 
^^'ything  was  finished,  by  which  time  Miss 
Endure  lia<l  gained  a  patient,  and  also  a 
I^-fiiccd,  obedient  damsel  to  assist  her. 
u  ^^^^^^  ^^^  *  middle-aged  woman,  an 
®***  i^esident  in  the  village.  Iler  malady 
T**  *  rapid  waste,  and  when  I  saw  her  the 
^^  of  my  sister's  words  shone  fully  on 
?*®t  »nd  I  felt  how  cruel  it  would  have  been  : 
[yd  the  worn-out  invalid  been  doomed  to 
^he  wony  and  excitement  of  strange  sights 
^  aystems. 


We  found  Bessie  Saunders  in  the  little 
sitting-room  of  the  place,  busily  engaged 
with  a  basket  full  of  that  mysterious  "white 
work"  which  always  appears  to  excite  a 
feeling  of  dignified  and  business-like  elation 
in  the  heart  of  every  true  woman.  She 
looked  uncommonly  well,  and  her  plain  dark 
violet  gown  showed  to  double  advantage, 
inasmuch  as  it  suited  both  her  office  and 
her  person.  By  a  skilful  arrangement  of 
her  own  little  personalities,  and  a  few  sim- 
ple ornaments  with  which  Ruth  had  pre- 
sented her,  she  had  given  the  humble  apart- 
ment quite  the  sociable  look  of  home.  We 
did  not  find  her  alone.  Agnes  Herbert 
came  forward  to  greet  us,  with  her  hat 
swinging  in  her  hand,  as  if  her  visit  was  no 
hasty  one. 

We  went  over  all  the  rooms,  one  afler 
another,  kitchen  and  dormitories.  As  sick- 
ness must  be,  such  a  place  seemed  pleasant 
to  suffer  in.  If  it  were  possible  for  a  life 
to  be  all  so  dreary  that  one  could  not  re- 
member a  mother's  smile,  or  a  single  **  good 
time,"  still  ia  these  quiet  chambers  the  pass- 
ing soul  might  surely  carry  away  one  thanks- 
giving. The  poor  consumptive  woman, 
sitting  in  her  easy  chair,  almost  too  weak 
to  speak,  smiled  kindly  when  she  saw  us. 
Oh,  if  we  hope  there  are  some  angels  some- 
where in  heaven  who  rt^joice  to  know  of  usi 
let  us  be  ven'  gentle  to  the  dying.  They 
are  starting  for  the  land  we  long  for.  Let 
them  take  a  good  report  of  us. 

**  I  only  fear  one  thing,"  said  Bessie  in 
reply  to  my  warm  praises  of  all  I  saw.  **I 
only  fear  Jliss  Garrett  has  trusted  me  too 
mwch,  and  that  I  fill  a  place  which  another 
might  supply  much  better." 

•*  Well,  if  we  had  given  Miss  Saunders  a 
longer  notice,  she  might  easily  have  taken 
a  little  training  at  some  grt>at  hospital,"  I 
remarked  to  Ruth,  as  we  walked  homewanl. 

**  Don't  talk  of  what  vou  don't  understand, 
Edward,"  interrupted  lluth.  **  I  won't  say  a 
word  itgainst  the  systems  of  the  famous  hos- 
pitals. DoubtU'Sfl  it  is  necessary'  for  their 
nurses  to  be  drilled  like  soldiers.  There 
are  not  enou":h  staunchly  true  women  to 
supply  their  requirements,  and  that  disci- 
pi  me  may  do  a  great  deal  of  good  to  the 
shams  whom  they  are  ohli^jed  to  receive 
into  their  ranks.  Is  not  there  something  in 
Miss  Saunders  which  makes  her  just  Bessie 
Saunders,  and  no  one  else,  —  and  something 
in  me  which  makes  me  Ruth  Garrett  and 
notning  more?  And  don't  tell  me  we 
should  be  improved  if  that  sometliing  was 
taken  out  of  us.  Would  you  like  pictures 
painted  in  faintly  differing  shades  of  the 
same  color  ?  Would  you  like  all  the  flowers 
in  your  garden  to  be  alike  ?  " 
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••  But,  my  dear  Rnth/^  I  pleaded,  •*  would 
you  like  variety  such  as  existed  between 
those  famous  ladies,  Betsy  Frig  and  Sarah 
Gamp  ?  " 

•*  And,  my  dear  Edward,**  retorted  my 
sister  ironically,  **  because  one  system  is 
bad,  it  does  not  always  follow  that  its  oppo- 
site is  perfection,  ^d  if  you  believe  tnat 
any  system  can  regenerate  human  nature,  / 
don^t.  If  Betsy  Prig  and  Sarah  Gamp  ex- 
isted under  Uie  old  arrangements,  depend 
upon  it  they  have  slipped  m  under  Uie  new 
ones,  only  of  course  they  have  changed 
their  names  T' 

**  Still,  now-a-days,"  I  said,  **  at  least  they 
cannot  drink  gin,  and  morally  murder  their 
patients." 

"Those  are  very  negative  virtues  in  a 
nvrse,^*  replied  my  sister;  **but  what  I 
complain  about  is  the  modem  cant  of  *  train- 
ing. You  men  don^t  let  it  get  among  your- 
senres.  When  once  you  are  mrown  up,  by 
which  time  your  general  or  technical  educa- 
tion, as  the  case  may  be,  is  completed,  you 
find  out  what  each  other  can  do,  and  set 
each  other  to  do  it.  K  a  man  cannot  be- 
come a  clerk  by  simply  passii^  upwards 
through  the  various  grades  of  a  ckrk^  duty, 
he  turns  to  somethmg  else.  There  is  no 
establishment  where  he  may  be  artifitially 

*  trained '  at  the  public  expense.  But  if  a 
girl  wishes  to  be  a  book-keeper,  instead  of 
expecting  her  to  work  her  way  like  a  boy, 
many  employers  request  her  to  bring  them 
a  certificate  of  competency  from  some  train- 
ing class,  where  she  has  been  stupefied  by 
sham  ledgers,  and  dazzled  by  precepts 
which  she  will  never  need  to  practise. 
Teachers  are  wanted  for  national  schools, 
and  instead  of  suitable  women  being  chosen 
and  brought  gradually  onward  through 
small  schools  to  large  ones,  thousands  of 
pounds  are  annually  spent  to  make  women 
competent,  or  rather  what  is  called  compe- 
tent. Now  there  is  always  somebody  ex- 
actly fitted  for  every  work  that  exists  in  the 
world,  and  that  somebody  should  be  found 
for  it." 

**But,  Ruth,"  I  suggested,  **in  speaking 
of  men  a  minute  ago,  you  said,  *  when  their 
technical  education  is  completed.*  Now 
this  '  training  *  simply  comes  in  the  place  of 
that  technical  education." 

**  Then  why  isn't  it  paid  for  in  the  same 
way,  and  taken  at  the  same  time,  close  at 
the  heels  of  common  school  days?"  she 
asked  rather  sharply.  **  And  mind  you  that 
in  ordinary  male  employment,  shop-keep- 
ing, clerkships,  and  so  forth,  there  is  no 

*  training  *  at  all,  only  a  steady  working  up 
from  the  lowest  step  of  the  ladder.  It  is 
a  natural  development  of  all  they  learnt 


when  boys.  And  every  woman^s  early  lif 
should  have  fitted  her  for  something.  Ha 
not  an  elder  sister  had  good  disciphne  for  i 
governess,  and  a  tradesman's  daughter  fo 
a  business  woman,  and  so  on  P  And  ther 
will  never  be  more  exceptional  wome] 
wanted,  than  exceptional  chances  will  pro 
vide.  And  yet  ten  chances  to  one,  insteai 
of  making  the  best  of  each  as  -she  is,  som* 
wiseacre  will  set  her  in  '  training  *  to  be 
come  what  she  is  not." 

'*  But  Pm  sorry  to  say  a  woman's  eari; 
life  does  not  always  fit  her  for  anytiiing," 
said. 

**  Then  Pm  afraid  nothing  else  will,"  re 
torted  Ruth. 

*'  But  what  is  she  to  do  P"  I  queried. 

"  Marry  the  first  man  who  asks  her,"  sail 
my  sister  shortly. 

**  And  is  a  woman  who  is  fit  for  nothinj 
else,  fit  for  a  wife  P  "  I  asked. 

"No,"  she  returned,  "but  she  is  quit 
good  enough  for  any  man  who  gives  her , 
chance.  But  you  are  always  asking  m 
these  sort  of  questions,  Edward.  Are  ya 
contemplating  such  a  step  for  yourself?  " 

"Nay,  Ruth,"  I  answered,  a  little  net 
tied;  "I  ask  these  questions  gravely,  ani 
you  turn  them  off  with  a  joke.     It  is  not 
laughing  matter." 

"  No,"  she  said,  "  but  it  would  do  n 
good  if  I  cried,  and  my  sex  don't  feel  the 
need  anybody's  tears.  They  think  it  is  odI 
the  cruel  injustice  of  the  men  which  preveni 
them  from  filling  the  highest  places  in  th 
land.  Very  likely  the  lord  chancellor  doc 
not  know  how  to  make  tea,  and  so  a  womai 
who  does  not  know  either,  thinks  she  cool 
be  lord  chancellor.  We  hear  that  it  is  hat 
to  obtain  eood  nurses,  or  thorough  gove: 
nesses,  and  yet,  forsooth,  the  ladies  aim  t 
become  doctors  and  professors." 

"  But  may  not  the  deficiencies  you  naoc 
arise  simply  from  want  of  training?" 
pleaded. 

"  Then  let  them  be  trained  by  first  paii 
fully  climbing  the  lowest  step  of  the  iadde 
and  staying  there  until  they  can  moiu 
hi^er  without  any  help,"  she  retumei 
"Till  the  ranks  of  ^ood  nurses  are  fillet 
women  need  not  wish  for  opportunities  i 
become  doctors." 

"  But,  Ruth,"  I  said,  "  many  women  wl 
would  like  to  be  doctors  would  shrink  fro 
mere  nursing,  because  it  is  often  foolish 
regarded  as  a  humiliating  servitude." 

"  If  a  true  gentlewoman  by  birth,  bree* 
ing,  or  education,  engages  in  any  wod 
however  humble,"  replied  my  sister,  "  si 
does  not  sink  to  its  lowest  level,  but  si 
raises  it  to  herself,  and  it  is  thought  betti 
of  for  her  very  sake.    And  mind,  if  womc 
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so  scrupulously  defer  to  a  wrouj^  popular 
prejudice,  why  don't  they  heed  tliat  other 
prejudice,  which  has  some  reasonable  found- 
alien,  and  hesitates  before  it  gives  a  man's 
work  to  a  woman  ?  '^ 

"  But  who  shall  define  what  is  man^s  work 
and  what  is  woman's?''  I  asked,  briskly, 
th'nlring  I  had  hit  upon  a  poser. 

*'  The  proper  seed  for  every  soil  is  what 
grows  there  without  forcing,"  returned 
Ruth,  promptly.  **I  suppose  a  man  or  a 
woman  may  compel  themselves  to  do  almost 
anything,  just  as  they  may  distort  their 
limbs  into  unnatural  attitudes.  But  you 
may  always  know  when  they  arc  out  of  their 
proper  place  by  the  tt^rrible  bragging  they 
ma&e.  An  old  bachelor  does  not  boast  of 
his  ledger  and  cash-box,  but  he  triumphs 
miserably  in  sewing  on  buttons  and  mend- 
ing gloves.  A  woman  docs  not  publish  a 
list  of  her  seams  and  samplers,  but  she 
glories  in  her  examinations  and  certificates." 

"  But  may  not  that  bo  because  she  has 
conquered,  not  nature,  but  merely  custom  ?  ^' 
I  inquired.  **  Don't  you  really  think  that 
some  employments  now  monopolised  by 
men  might  fairly  be  shared  by  women  ?  " 

"They  might  be  opene<l  to  women,"  she 
answered.  **  A  steady,  patient  girl,  who 
can  manage  delicate  needlework  could  man- 
age watchmaking.  And  there  are  many 
other  occupations  now  kept  by  men  which 
are  quite  within  the  compass  of  a  woman's 
abilities.  But  then  I  don't  think  the  men 
would  object  to  admit  a  woman.  I  have 
not  forgotten  my  own  early  days,  Edward." 

'*  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  admit  that  wo- 
men might  have  a  wider  sphere  than  at 
present,"  t  said. 

**  I  admit  less  than  you  think,"  she  re- 
turned, **  and  evon  from  my  admission,  I 
think  you  and  I  draw  different  inferences. 
I  would  not  apprentice  an  indefinite  number 
of  girls  to  these  emplo)inents,  as  is  some- 
times proposed.  It  would  be  sheer  waste 
of  time  and  money.  In  five  years'  time 
nineteen  girls  out  of  twenty  would  have 
married,  and  thus  wholly  retired  —  at  least 
I  hope  so  —  to  the  other  business  of  house- 
keeping. As  a  body,  women  will  never 
pass  beyond  the  sta^^e  of  raw  learners.  And 
this  is  one  reason  why  men  need  never  fear 
their  rivalry." 

•*  But,  liuth,  don't  you  think  it  would  be 
better  if  girls  had  other  objects  in  life  be- 
sides matrimony  ?  "  I  asked. 

**  Of  course  it  would,"  she  answered, 
**  but  putting  it  as  you  put  it  now,  it  is  only 
twaddle.  If  you  were  a  young  man,  would 
you  like  a  girl  to  refuse  you  on  the  grounds 
that  she  had  a  good  business,  and  so  thought 
it  her  duty  to  keep  to  it? " 


**  No,  I  certainly  should  not,"  I  replied. 

**  The  fact  is,"  my  sister  went  on,  **  the 
people  who  start  these  movements  proceed 
on  a  wron^  track.  They  start  with  the  be- 
lief that  all  women  can  follow  occupations, 
for  which  not  more  than  twenty  per  cent, 
are  really  suited.  They  ignore  the  fact  that 
perhaps  only  one  out  ot  that  twenty  will 
require  such  occupation  through  her  whole 
life.  So  they  scare  the  men,  and  rouse  all 
their  opposition,  by  announcing  that  they 
will  be  beaten  out  of  the  field  by  female 
labour,  equal  in  kind  and  superior  in  cheap- 
ness. Now  this  equality  in  kind  and  supe- 
riority in  cheapness  are  both  fallacies." 

**0  Ruth,"  I  said,  indignantly,  "will 
you  say  that  women  cannot  work  as  well  as 
men  when  you  know  how  well  you  carried 
on  your  own  business  ?  " 

**  I  know  all  about  it,  Edward,"  she  an- 
swered, "  and  that  is  why  I  say  it.  Didn't 
I  have  Latin  manuscripts  sent  me,  and 
didn't  I  always  take  them  to  be  copied  by 
the- old  schoolmaster  at  Mallowe  Academy, 
and  didn't  he  allow  me  a  small  commission 
for  giving  tdm  the  job  ?  O  Edward,  Ed- 
ward, that  is  how  I  succeeded.  I  knew 
what  I  could  not  do,  as  well  as  what  I 
could ! " 

**  But  at  any  rate  women's  labour  is  cer- 
tainly cheaper  than  men's,"  I  said,  pres- 
ently. 

"  Mechanical  labour  of  the  sort  we  mean 
should  have  one  price  and  only  one,"  she 
returned.  **  If  a  woman  devotes  herself  to 
these  occupations,  she  catmot  have  time  to 
cook  her  meals,  or  clean  her  room,  or  make 
her  clothes.  And  so  her  existence  becomes 
as  costly  as  a  man's.  And  remember,  too, 
that  the  work  which  is  easy  to  an  ordinary 
man,  rcfjuires  a  superior  woman,  in  whose 
education  much  money  and  care  have  been 
invested.  So  she  ought  not  to  work  except 
for  a  fair  return  on  that  investment." 

"  But  those  questions  can  scarcely  be 
considered  in  the  labour-market,"  I  re- 
marked. 

"And  that's  just  why  a  woman  should 
never  take  the  question  of  her  labour  into 
the  labour-market,"  she  retorted.  **  If  ex- 
ceptional work  come  in  her  way,  and  she 
be  able  to  do  it,  let  her  do  it  quietly,  and 
be  thankful.  When  an  able  woman  steps 
from  the  beaten  track,  they  are  not  her 
friends  who  make  a  flourish  of  trumpets  as 
if  an  avny  were  about  to  follow." 

**  Then  what  do  you  lay  down  as  the  first 
principle  in  a  girl's  preparation  for  the  fu- 
ture ?  "  I  inquired. 

**  Develop  all  those  powers  and  instincts 
which  will  make  her  a  good  mistress  of  a 
family,  as  she  will  most  likely  become,"  re- 
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turned  Ruth.  *•  And  even  if  not,  after  such 
rearing,  she  nee4  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^  ^ood  and 
honest  maintenance.  Train  her  m  indus- 
try, and  patience,  and  energy,  and  whether 
she  be  single  or  married,  she  will  be  always 
worth  her  place  in  the  world." 

**  But  still  if  some  women  have  special 
talents  for  medicine  or  science,"  I  said, 
**  docs  it  not  seem  a  pity  they  should  not 
follow  them  out  ?  " 

Ruth  laughed. 

*•  Of  course,  they  can  do  as  they  like," 
she  answered.  **But  I  have  noticed  that 
tliose  who  best  realise  great  responsibilities, 
are  always  slowest  to  voluntarily  incur 
them.  And  I  observe  that  these  lady-doc- 
tors are  meant  to  attend  upon  women  and 
children.  Let  me  warn  them  that  women 
will  never  trust  women  in  that  way." 

**  But  is  it  not  hard  they  should  have  so 
little  confidence  in  their  own  sex  ?  "  I  que- 
ried.    **  I  wonder  how  it  is !  " 

**  Because  women  know  what  women  are," 
answered  Ruth;  adding  dryly,  **It  is  not 
for  me  to  deny  that  they  might  mistrust  men 
as  much  if  they  knew  them  as  well.  But  in 
the  meantime,  timid  mistrust,  however  mis- 
taken, injures  a  patient ;  while  child-like  con- 
fidence, however  credulous,  is  half  the  cure.", 

Just  at  this  moment,  at  the  turn  of  a  lane, 
we  encountered  Mr.  Weston.  I  say  **  en- 
countered," for  he  paused  before  us  and 
stared,  as  if  it  took  him  a  moment  to  recall 
who  we  were.  However,  when  he  had  col- 
lected himself,  he  saluted  us  warmly  enough, 
and  offered  Ruth  his  arm.  So  as  the  path 
was  sometimes  rather  narrow,  I  was  obliged 
to  drop  behind,  and  soon  fell  into  a  reverie 
over  our  recent  conversation.  I  am  not 
very  quick  in  discussion,  and  Ruth  soon  sets 
me  down.  Therefore,  though  to  me  her  ar- 
guments are  unanswerable,  I  am  not  sure 
they  are  so  'to  other  people.  But  even  if 
tiiere  be  a  little  prejudice  in  them,  they  are 
worthy  of  thought.  And  after  all,  what 
seems  prejudice  is  sometimes  truth.  And 
certainly  Ruth  acts  out  her  own  precepts, 
and  her  actions  seem  always  to  tne  point. 
And  I  almost  fancy  that  tests  the  goodness 
of  precepts,  as  much  as  adding  together  the 
second  and  third  rows  proves  a  subtraction 
sum. 

Walking  behind  Ruth  and  Mr.  Weston,  I 
could  distinctly  hear  their  voices,  but  I  did 
not  listen  for  more,  until  my  ear  was  struck 
by  mv  sister  saying  — 

**  Well,  sir,  I  have  just  been  preaching 
down  woman^s  rights ;  but  she  has  one  right 
which  I  have  never  heard  disputed  —  the 
right  of  refusal." 

**  If  that  is  no  secret,  Ruth,"  I  said,  **  I 
should  like  to  know  what  it  is." 


**  Mr.  Weston  will  tell  you,  if  he  wishes," 
she  answered,  walking  on. 

The  young  man  turned,  and  stood  still. 
His  honest  blue  eyes  had  the  helpless  look 
of  a  poor  dog's,  when  it  is  hurt  by  its  own 
master's  foot. 

•*  She's  refused  me,"  he  said,  "  and  it's 
all  over ! "  and  then  he  walked  on  by  my 
side,  and,  of  course,  I  did  not  look  into  his 
face. 

"We  must  all  submit  to  these  things 
sometimes,"  I  observed,  presently ;  ••  ay, 
and  often  to  far  worse!"  (For  surely  it 
was  better  to  be  rejected  by  Alice  M'Ual- 
lumthan  to  bejilted  bylVIariaWilloughby.) 
'*But  still,  Weston,  I  should  not  have 
thought  this  of  Alice.  She  ought  to  have 
guessed  what  you  wanted  long  ago." 

**  Don't  blame  her,  please,  sir,"  he  said : 
*'  she's  never  given  me  any  encouragement ; 
but  yet  somehow  I  thought  she  liked  me,  and 
—  Fve  left  her  crying  now.  I  thought  she 
liked  me  —  I  did." 

*  *  Are  you  sure  she  does  not  P  "  I  inquired, 
more  hope'fully.     **  What  did  she  say  ?  " 

**She  said  —  she  said  she'd  never  carry 
the  cloud  on  her  family  into  any  man's  house, 
sir.     She's  a  fool,  Mr.  Garrett ! " 

•*  You  didn't  say  so  ?  "  I  queried. 

**No,  and  I  don't  say  so,  sir,"  he  ex- 
claimed, **  except  as  if  an  angel  lived  in  the 
world,  we  should  very  likely  call  her  a  fool 
But  I  shouldn't  have  liked  her  to  have  seni 
me  away  without  caring,  sir ;  and  yet  non 
her  caring  makes  it  all  the  harder !  WluU 
shall  I  do,  sir  P  " 

*'Go  home,"  said  I,  *'go  home,  and  \h 
(luiet.  Things  always  prove  better  thai 
tney  seem.  And  even  if  thev  dent,  Goc 
and  one's  work  remain,  Mr.  Weston.  G< 
home,  and  be  quiet." 

•*  Oh,  sir,"  said  he,  forlornly,  •*  could  701 
bear  it?" 

**I  have  borne  it,  my  boy,"  I  answered 
**  Yes,  twice  —  once  in  sorrow,  and  once  ii 
wrath  and  bitterness.  And  yet  now,  ! 
would  not  change  anything  if  I  could.  G< 
home,  and  be  (juiet." 

'*  And  this  is  the  end  of  it,"  said  Bath 
when  I  rejoined  her,  after  parting  fron 
him ;  *'  and  this  is  another  specimen  how  — 

*  The  best-laid  plans  of  mice  and  moa 
Gang  aft  arjee ! '  *' 

chapter  xx. 

ewen's  holidays. 

It  proved  that  Ewen's  holidays  wer 
not  only  later,  but  also  shorter,  than  b 
had  expected.  The  exigencies  of  basines 
would  only  allow  him  a  few  da^-s.    So  oid 
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6ae    antamn    morning    shortly  after    our 
meeting  with  Mr.  Weston,  Alice  oamo  ver}' 
eirly  to  oar  house  to  say  that  he  had  ar- 
rirea,  at  the  Refii^  late  the  night  before. 
I  thought    her    visit    rather  odd,   as  her 
hotlier  would  be  sure  to  announce  himself 
a  few  hours  later.  It  was  the  firnt  time  we 
bKl  seen  her  since  Mr.  Wbston^s  tidincs, 
tad     despite  her  joy  at  Ewcn's  visit,  sne 
loolced  rather  pale  and  grave,  and  so  ro- 
ctlie^  all    my   first   impressions    of   her. 
Wla<5n  she  prepared  to  go  away,  Ruth  fol- 
kmr^»«l  her  vom  the  room,  and  presently  I 
heflLxxl  them  in  the  next  apartment,  speak- 
ing   in  earnest  whispers.     At  last  the  hall- 
door  closed,  I  saw  Alice  go  down  the  gar- 
desa   path,  and  then  my  sister  re-appeared. 

•  •  'Can  you  guess  why  she  came  P "  she 
inc^ta.ired. 

*•  No,"  I  answered,  "but  I  can  guess 
Ae  <iid  not  come  without  an  object." 

*  *  She  came  to  ask  us  not  to  name  Mr. 
Weston  to  Ewen,"  replied  my  sister,  in 
tha.^  whisper  which  comes  so  naturally  when 
tay  eecrecy  is  enjoined. 

^**  I  can  understand  all  her  reasons,"  I 
■nd.  "  It  is  a  beautiful  piec*e  of  unselfish- 
ness. But  I  wish  she  liad  forg(»t'tcn  to  en- 
jona  oor  silence,  for  then  1  should  have  spok- 
•ft.  Kow  we  must  decidedly  yield  to  her 
wishes.') 

**  And  the  poor  girl  is  fretting  dreadfully 
■'*^>ut  the  change  in  her  brother,''  Ruth 
^'^ot  on.  *•  It  makes  me  quite  anxious  to 
■ee  bin,.'' 

.  **  Ob,  Alice  foi^ets  that  he  has  been  liv- 
ffjBf,>  sedentary  town  life,"  I  replied ;  **  and 
^J*idoi  Ewen's  is  not  the  style  of  lace 
J5*ch  ever  displays  robust  health,  once  the 
***  bloom  of  Iwyhood  is  past." 
l»Po  all  die  morning  I  sat  at  home,  waiting 
5^  bim.  But  he  ditl  not  ^'ome.  When 
™^ep  time  came  and  passed,  without  his 
^P^arancc,  I  grew  a  little  vexod.  And 
'?^«i  Rath  broadly  took  his  part,  and  in- 
2^te^  such  good   reasons  for  his  non-ar- 

*1»  I  grew  vexed  with  her  also. 
•      *  Vou  would  not  like  it  if  I  fidgeted  you 
P'i^^'^se     Agnes     Herbert     negleKs  me," 
?*^  Hath  pointedly.     *•  Ami  she  has  nev- 
?l.^Hien  here  to  tea  since  the  night  when 
^J^e  showed  us  those  picturt-s." 
T  A  had  no  answer  to  make,  but  after  dinner! 
i^^^Ut  oat,  saying  to  myself  that  if  even-- 1 
^^y  had  forgotten  the  old  man,  he  would ; 
^•^*«t  take  care  of  himself,  and  get  a  lit- 
Sf  ^'^ah  air.     That  is  not  often  my  train  of 
^^^'iriit,  and  I  am  wry  glad  of  it,  for  I 
^^*^d  it  was  not  at  all  conducive  to  happi- 1 
""^•t  tad  I  went  along  grumbling  to  my-  j 
^|f  at  a  fine  rate.     I  took  my  usual  route, 
^''■tiiigh  the  meadows  flanking  the  road  to ; 
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the  village.  Between  their  bortlering  of 
trees,  now  lightened  of  half  their  wealth  of 
leaves,  I  caught  glimpses  of  the  Great 
Fann.  But  in  the  held  immediately  fiicing 
the  house  (it  was  the  one  behind  the  Low 
Meadow),  I  almost  started  to  see  him 
whose  apparent  n(^gligonce  had  thus  put 
me  out  of  temiKT.  lie  stood,  'leaning 
against  a  tree  upon  a  slight  elevation.  His 
arms  were  folded,  and  he  was  so  rapt  in 
gloomy  reverie,  that  he  did  not  observe  my 
approach.  When  he  did  so,  he  started, 
and  then  stepped  forward  to  meet  me.  All 
my  pique  vanished  when  I  saw  his  face.  If 
it  struck  me  as  sharnened  and  wan  when  I 
saw  him  in  his  twilignt  garn*t,  after  a  dav 
spent  in  crowds  of  faded  London  faces,  it 
now  seemed  tenfold  so,  as  I  saw  it  under 
the  trees,  facing  the  glowing  sunset.  Nay, 
more,  he  wore  a  look  of  acute  pain,  no 
mere  fleeting  expression,  but  one  which 
had  lasted  long  enough  to  fix  a  hard  line 
about  his  moutn,  which  was  not  even  broken 
by  his  smile.  His  face  recalled  the  face  of 
a  companion  of  my  early  manhood,  who 
underwent  a  severe  surgical  operation. 
The  sufferer  endured  without  groan  or 
sigh,  but  his  countenance  bore  the  stamp 
of  that  anguish  till  the  day  he  died,  years 
^lfterwards.  '       • 

**  Alice  has  told  me  about  the  knife  which 
George  Wilraot  found  in  this  field,"  ho  re- 
marked  presently. 

I  glanced  at  him,  thinking  that  perhaps 
the  revival  of  painful  asso(>iations  had 
something  to  do  with  the  look  he  wore,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  his  face  seemed  to  clear  as 
he  went  on. 

•*  I  am  very  glad  of  its  discovery," 

**  Why  so,  in  particular?"  I  asked,  qui- 
etly. 

*•  Every  little  detail  throws  light  on  the 
stor}',"  he  answered,  rather  dreamily. 

*•  This  does  not  enlighten  me  at  all,"  I 
said. 

**  No,"  he  replied,  **  but  any  item  may 
tend  to  disprove  or  to  prove  anything  that 
is  said." 

•*  What  is  said?  "  I  inquired,  testily. 

**0h  nothing,"  lie  answered,  in  some 
confusion. 

His  manner  perplexed  me.  If  he  liad 
spoken  with  such  embarrassment  during 
our  first  inter>-iew  oh  the  hill  overlooking 
the  river,  I  should  have  doubted  his  inno- 
cence. Even  now,  niv  confidence  shook 
just  a  little,  and  we  walked  side  by  side  in 
silence. 

**That  is  the  door  of  the  Groat  Farm," 
ho  said  suddenly,  turning  in  its  direction  as 
a  slight  sound  met  my  ear,  so  trifling  and. 
distant  that  I  scarcely  noticed  it. 
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**You  seem  to  know  it  well,''  I  ob- 
served. 

**You  remember  I  once  worked  round 
the  house,  sir,"  he  replied,  with  almost  a 
dash  of  haughtiness  in  his  manner.  **  I  think 
Miss  Herbert  and  her  dog  Griff  are  coming 
this  way,  sir.'' 

So  we  stood  still  and  waited  for  them. 
The  great,  substantial  grey  dog,  her  con- 
stant attendant,  came  bounoing  towards  us, 
but  instead  of  paying  his  usual  compliments 
to  me,  he  leaped  upon  Ewen,  and  over- 
whelmed him  with  the  most  demonstrative 
professions  of  regard. 

His  mistress  came  up  almost  breathless. 
**Oh,*it  is  you,"  she  said  when  she  saw 
Ewen,  and  there  was  a  disappointed  sound 
in  her  voice  which  was  not  at  all  compli- 
raentarj'  to  the  young  man.  **  Griff  seems 
to  recognise  you,"  she  added  more  gra- 
ciouslv. 

**  lie  recognises  something,'"  he  replied, 
caressing  the  dog.  **  Griff,"  Griff,  poor, 
faithful  old  feUowT" 

**  And  how  are  you  going  on  in  London, 
my  boy  ?  "  I  asked  presently ;  **  as  well  as 
before,  I  hope." 

**  Oh,  yes,  sir,"  he  answered.  **  I  wrote 
you  that  my  salary  was  raised  at  Midsum- 
mer." 

**Yes,"  I  returned,  **and  I  knew  it  be- 
forcliand.  But  what  are  you  doing  as  an 
artist?" 

Ewen  was  on  my  right  hand,  and  Miss 
Herbert  on  my  left.  She  bent  a  little  for- 
ward as  I  asked  this  question,  and  he  rather 
drew  back,  and  replied  very  precisely : 

**  I  succeed  better  than  I  hoped.  I  have 
illustrated  one  or  two  poems  in  some  jour- 
nals." 

**  I  hope  they  pay  you  well,"  I  said. 

**  I  am  satisfied,  sir,"  he  answered,  with 
a  slight  smile. 

**  Beginners  often  fare  badly,"  I  said, 
shaking  my  wise  head;  "however  well 
they  work,  they  are  generally  paid  only  as 
beginners." 

**Then  there's  something*  to  look  for- 
ward to,"  replied  the  young  man,  with  one 
of  those  quicK  turns  by  which  he  sometimes 
reminded  me  of  my  sister. 

**0h,  I  find  people  very  kind,"  he  went 
on,  **and  they  are  more  ready  to  notice 
things  than  one  would  believe.  A  gentle- 
man whose  poem  I  illustrated  asked  about 
inc,  and  invited  me  to  his  house,  and  then 
lie  called  on  me  and  looked  over  all  my 
drawings,  and  then  he  asked  us  to  a  little 
party  of  young  artists  and  authors.  lie  is 
a  well-born,  wealthy  gentleman,  who  can 
afford  to  show  these  kindnesses." 

Arxnes  li;stened  with  intense  interest. 


"  Does  Mr.  Ralph  illustrate  too  ?  "  lasked. 

**  Yes,  and  he  does  it  beautifully,"  Ewen 
answered. 

**  Yet  the  gentleman  did  not  notice  his 
work,"  I  said,  slyly,  **  and  so  l^lr.  Ralph 
had  to  wait  for  ms  invitation  till  be  made 
his  personal  acquaintance." 

I  wanted  to  put  the  young  man  on  his 
mettle  in  defence  of  his  friend,  and  I  did 
not  fail. 

**His  oversight  was  only  an  accident," 
he  answered  eagerly. 

**  Did  he  see  Mr.  Ralph's  drawings  when 
he  visited  you  ?  "  I  inquired. 

**  Mr.  Ralph  did  not  offer  to  show  them,'* 
said  Ewen. 

**  Very  well,  my  boy,"  I  returned ;  **  but 
whether  it  was  his  own  fault  or  not,  your 
invitation  was  earned  and  his  was  only  hon- 
orar}'." 

**  The  gentleman  could  see  Mr.  Ralph 
was  his  equal,"  returned  Ewen,  with  his 
strange  new  dignity  of  manner.  ••His 
presence  at  his  house  would  not  need  the 
explanation  that  he  had  drawn  this,  or 
wntten  that." 

*•  And  how  is  Mr.  Ralph  P  "  I  inquired 
presently. 

••  He  IS  much  better,  sir,  and  he  sent  his 
most  dutiful  regards  to  you,"  he  replied, 
returning  to  his  old  simple  manner. 

••  I'm  afraid  Miss  Herbert  thinks  us  rath- 
er rude,"  I  said ;  ••  our  conversation  most 
be  a  riddle  to  her.  Let  me  explain,  my 
dear,  that  Mr.  Ralph  is  a  young  artist  who 
lives  with  our  friend  here,  and  who  seems 
to  have  s^en  a  great  deal  of  trouble." 

•*  Indeed !  "said  Agnes.  **  Griff,  Griff, 
come  away,  sir.  You  are  quite  trouble- 
some to  Mr.  M'Callum.  Really,  sir,  she 
added,  bending  forward  and  addressing! 
Ewen,  '*  he  seems  as  if  he  thought  yoa  hud 
seen  some  friend  of  his,  •  and  so  leaped  up  tc 
whisper  inquiries  in  your  ear.  See,  up  he 
goes  again  f    Griff,  Griff,  come  away  I " 

Her  words  were  simple  and  natural  enough 
though  she  seldom  said  as  much  to  a  com- 
parative stranger ;  but  she  spoke  with  a  sin- 
gular formality  and  emphasis,  and  present^ 
ly,  as  if  she  thought  she  had  not  sliowr 
sufficient  interest  m  my  explanation,  she 
remarked  — 

*' Ralph'  sounds  odd  for  a  surname.  I1 
is  much  more  natural  as  a  Christian  onef  * 

**Yes,  certainly  it  is,". replied  Ewen. 
with  a  warmth  of  assent  quite  beyond  tlK 
subject. 

'*  And  how  do  you  like  London?^  sli^ 
asked  in  a  few  minutes,  and  without  wait^ 
ing  for  a  reply,  added  another  question 
•'Ilave  you  ever  met  any  one  yon  kneti 
before  ?  " 
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I  answered  for  him.  "  I  kpow  he  has 
met  one,  for  he  had  some  old  acquaintance 
with  this  very  Mr.  Ralph." 

•*Ye8,  I  knew  Ralph  before,"  he  as- 
sented, for  the  first  time  naming  his  friend 
without  the  prefix  **  Mr." 

**  Ralph  thinks  of  going  abroad  next 
spring,"  he  stated  presently. 

"Going  abroad!"  exclaimed  Agnes,  so 
sharply  that  I  started. 

**Does  he  think  he  will  find  more  scope 
in  a  new  country  ?  "  I  inquired. 

Ewen  shook  his  head.  **  I  fear  he  will 
go  only  because  he .  is  weary  of  the  old 
eountry,"  he  replied.  **  Poor  fellow,  I 
own  he  acted  foolishly  in  some  things,  but 
he  has  been  puidshed  as  if  folly  were  a  sin, 
and  the  shadow  of  all  he  has  lost  han^ 
constantly  over  him.  He  fancies  he  will 
csca^M  it.  I  think  it  will  go  with  him. 
But,  as  he  says,  at  any  rate  Australia  or 
Canada  will  be  as  home-like  as  England  is 
now,  and  there  is  not  one  who  will  suffer 
by  his  departure." 

'*  But  suppose  he  is  mistaken  in  all  this !  " 
exclaimed  Agnes,  in  a  voice  full  of  tears. 
Poor  girl,  I  knew  her  sympathetic  and 
emotional  nature ! 

•*  I  tell  him  he  is  mistaken,"  said  Ewen 
with  earnest  solemnity,  **  but  I  only  wish  I 
could  prove  it  to  him." 

An(l  then  we  wandered  on  in  silence,  till 
I  broke  the  spell  by  claiming  Ewcn's  com- 
pany for  my  sister's  tea-table,  and  inform- 
ing Miss  Herbert  that  Ruth  made  certain 
comments  about  her  long  absence  from  our 
house.  Agnes  replied  that  she  should 
come  to  see  us  in  a  day  or  two,  and  she 
was  sure  she  would  come  oftener  only  she 
feared  to  be  troublesome.  She  made  this 
answer  with  a  bright,  eager  look  on  her 
sweet  face,  and  then  she  turned  to  Ewen 
and  said  in  that  pretty  petitioning  tone 
which  women  use  when  they  have  some 
dvAT  little  trifling  request  to  make  — 

**  Mr.  M'Callum,  I  have  long  wished  to 
write  to  a  dear  friend  in  London,  but  I  do 
not  know  the  exact  address.  If  I  direct 
it  as  well  as  I  can,  and  send  it  to  the  Ref- 
u;^e  under  cover  to  you,  will  you,  if  possi- 
ble, supplv  the  omissions  of  my  superscrip- 
tion ?    I  think  you  will  be  able." 

**  Certainly  I  will  do  what  I  can,"  he  an- 
swered as  if  he  sincerely  felt  the  common- 
place commission  to  be  an  honour  and  a 
pleasure.  Then  they  shook  hands, — a 
regular  hearty,  honest  shake.  And  she 
turned  away,  calling  the  reluctant  Grifif  to 
follow  her. 

It  was  nearly  tea-time  when  Ruth  wel- 
comed our  young  guest.  We  partook  of 
the  meal  in  the  twilight,  for  it  was  a  very 


fine  evening,  without  that  autumnal  mirk 
and  chill  which  makes  artificial  light  and  ar- 
tificial heat  alike  grateful.  Tlie  young 
man  seemed  to  have  recovered  his  spirits, 
and  consequently  his  face  had  lost  that  hag- 
gard hunger  which  had  so  startled  me  at 
our  first  meeting.  Nevertheless,  when  the 
lamp  was  at  last  brought  in,  and  Ruth  took 
up  tier  knitting,  I  saw  she  stole  many  a 
glance  at  him,  as  we  sat  conversing  about 
his  promotions,  and  the  cheerful  prospect 
before  him.     Suddenly  she  said — 

"Don't  let  the  bustle  of  London  life 
make  you  an  old  man  before  your  time, 
Ewen." 

He  laughed  a  little  constrainedly.  **Do 
you  see  any  symptoms,  ma^am  ?  "  he  queried 

lightlv. 

**  xes,"  answered  my  candid  sister. 
**  You  are  nearly  ten  years  older  since  this 
time  last  year.  Now  1  should  not  speak  of 
this,  if  it  were  anything  you  could  not 
help,  but  I  believe  it  can  be  helped.  No- 
body has  any  right  to  be  spendthrifl  in  his 
energies  and  emotions." 

**But,  Ruth,"  I  said,  "business  some- 
times compels  —  " 

•*  I  don't  say  any  one  is  not  to  be  *  dili- 

fent  in  business,' "  she  interrupted.  "But 
believe  the  methodical  exercise  energy 
gets  in  business  proves  only  strengthening 
development,  at  least  while  energ}'  is  young 
and  fresh.  And  besides,  if  it  bo  s])ent  for 
any  adequate  return,  it  is  well  spent.  If  a 
clock  wear  out  in  keeping  time,  it  has  done 
its  work.  But  if  it  be  worn  out  by  the 
hands  whirling  round  the  dial  sixty  times  a 
day,  then  it  is  wasted.  And  so  is  all  energy 
expended  in  emotion." 

"Ruth,"  I  exclaimed,  "do  you  mean 
that  one  may  prevent  himself  suffering  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  do,"  she  answered ;  "  at  least  to  a 
certain  degree.  Mental  pain  is  subject  to 
tiie  same  conditions  as  bodily  pain,  which 
any  one  can  either  alleviate  or  aggravate. 
If  a  man  unbinds  a  wound,  and  thinks 
about  it,  and  .reads  about  his  disease,  and 
twists  the  hurt  limb  to  test  the  extent  of 
the  injury,  he  suffers  for  it.  So  if  a  man 
sets  up  a  sorrow  as  a  shrine  where  he  may 
worship,  and  walks  round  it  to  survey  it 
from  all  sides,  and  draws  all  his  life  about 
it,  and  reads  fiction  and  poetrj'  to  see  what 
others  say  of  the  same,  then  he  also  suffers 
for  it." 

"  But  sorrow  should  scarcely  bo  shunned 
like  a  sin,"  I  said. 

"  And  it  should  not  be  courted  as  a  vir- 
tue," she  returned.  "  God-sent  sorrow  is 
an  angel  in  mourning.  But  any  sorrow 
which  we  may  rightfully  escape,  is  not 
God-sent.    Sometimes,  in    old  days,  Pve 
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wished  to  cry,  but  couldn^  because  I  had 
to  go  into  the  shop.  And  bj  the  time  the 
shop  was  closed  I  was  braver,  and  did  not 
want  to  cry." 

*'  But  the  tears  would  have  been  a  relief,^^ 
I  said,  **  and  you  certainly  sufiered  no  less 
because  they  might  not  come.^^ 

**But  I  was  stronger  for  the  self-con- 
trol,^ she  answered,  '*and  you  remember — 

'  Not  enjoyment  and  not  sorrow 
Is  our  destined  end  or  way: 
But  to  act,  that  each  to-morrow 
finds  us  fikrther  than  to-day.' 

But  though  I  quote  poetry,"  she  added, 
turning  to  £wen  with  a  smile,  '*!  don^t  ad- 
vise you  to  read  it.  It^s  not  that  you  want 
now.  Build  with  granite  before  you  clothe 
with  creepers.  Kead  Bacon,  and  Mon- 
taigne, and  Bollin,  and  Shab^peare.  He^s 
a  poet,  you  sav  ?  Yes,  my  dear,  but  he's  a 
dramatist.  He  does'not  tell  us  how  bitterly 
he  feared  Anne  Hathaway  would  reject 
him.  He  says  nothing  about  himself.  He 
was  above  it,  he  had  better  things  to 
say.  So  he  don't  make  us,  his  readers, 
think  of  ourselves,  rather  he  lifia  us  out  of 
self.  But  leave  ail  other  poets  till  you  are 
growing  bald,  then  you  will  want  them  to 
remind  you  of  what  you  were.  K  they 
moisten  your  eyes  then,  it  will  do  you 
good.  Why,  Mr.  M'Callum,"  she  said, 
pointing  to  our  bookcase,  **  there  are  books 
on  those  shelves  which  I  have  never  dared 
to  read  since  I  was  eighteen  until  —  not 
very  long  ago !  " 

My  dear,  enduring  sister ! 

£wen  staid  with  us  that  night  until  nine 
o'clock,  and  we  saw  him  two  or  three  times 
afVerwards  during  his  brief  holidays.  But 
that  visit  was  the  only  lengthened  one 
which  he  paid  us.  For  I  would  not  give 
him  a  set  invitation,  as  I  knew  his  punctil- 
ious conscientiousness  would  accept  it, 
however  much  he  might  prefer  the  society 
of  his  grandfather  and  sister. 


But  I.  met  him  in  my  walks,  and  one  da; 
as  we  were  strolling  down  a  lane,  rather  s 
lently,  it  occurred  to  me  to  inquire  if  Mi 
Herbert  had  forwarded  her  promised  lette 

*'Yes,"  he  answered  so  briskly  that 
thought  he  was  about  to  make  some  fartki 
remark,  but  he  did  not. 

*'  And  I  hope  you  can  help  her  with  tl 
address?"  I  said. 

**  The  letter  has  reached  its  destinatic 
by  this  ^jime,"  he  replied. 

**I  am  glad  of  it,"  I  observed,  joat  f< 
the  sake  of  politeness. 

**  So  am  1,"  he  responded,  rather  dryly 

**Mis8  Herbert  is  a  very  lovely  ml," 
went  on  in  my  prim  old-fashioned  vraj 
**but  having  spent  so  much  of  her  life: 
London,  I  almost  think  she  suffers  from  tl 
monotony  of  country  existence." 

**  Perhaps  she  does,"  said  Ewen,  "bi 
though  one  can  see  when  something 
wrong,  it  is  hard  to  guess  ri^tly  what  it  i 
Now,  I  see  there  is  somethmg  amiss  wii 
Alice,  and  yet  I  supposed  Alice  was  i 
happy ! " 

'*  And  so  she  is,"  I  answered,  **  only,  i 
the  healthiest  are  sometimes  ailing,  so  tl 
happiest  are  sometimes  sad.  Life,  like 
portrait,  must  have  its  shadows.  But  tl 
good  are  never  miserable,  though  they  mi 
suffer  very  keenly  through  the  sins  of  other 
or  for  their  sakes^" 

**  Ay,  and  how  ^  may  that  suflfering  e 
tend  P  "  he  asked  rather  bitterly. 

**  Never  farther  than  the  valley  of  tl 
shadow  of  death,"  I  answered. 

That  was  the  last  time  I  saw.  Ewen  b 
fore  he  returned  to  London.  On  the  di 
of  his  departure,  I  proposed  that  we  shon 
take  a  walk  towards  the  station,  and  : 
have  a  chance  of  seeing  the  last  of  hii 
But  Ruth  said  **No,  leave  him  to  his  o^ 
relations.  Partings  are  long  remembere 
and  so  they  may  like  to  remember  they  hi 
it  all  to  themselves." 


Sir  James  Brooke,  better  known  as  R^ah 
Brooke,  died  on  Thursday,  at  his  house  in  Dev- 
ODsliire,  his  dream  of  conquering  Borneo,^  and 
turning  it  into  an  Bnglish  Java,  still  unfulfilled. 
He  was  a  bold,  upright,  and  somewhat  over-stem 
adventurer,  with  a  talent  not  only  for  conquer- 
mg,  but  fbr  oonoillatihg  Eastern  races.  The 
Dyaks,  whom  he  smote  so  pitilesriy  to  put  down 
piracy,  rose  at  hii  summons  when  he  was  at- 
tacked by  the  Chinese,  and  eitirpsted  his 


mies,  and  he  reigned  in  Sarawak  an  nnqni 
tioned  despot,  wi&out  a  European  scddier  at  1 
back.  Fifty  years  ago  he  would  have  added 
second  India  to  the  Empire,  and  even  as  it  w 
he  gave  the  British  name  a  prestkce  in  ^bn  A 
chip^go  which  makes  the  Dutdimen  writi 
Worse  men  and  fbebler  have  ere  this  been  li 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  but  we  suppose  no  <dal 
will  be  made  fbr  the  last  EngliMunan  who  h 
waged  and  won  a  private  war. 

Speetator,  18  Joaa. 
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From  The  Dablin  UnlTenltj  VagaxlDe. 

JOBS  HOME,  THE  AUTHeH  OF  "  DOUG- 
LAS." 

The  Rev.  John  Home  was  a  native  of 
Scotland,  bom  in  the  viciuitv  of  Ancrum, 
in  Koxburgh^shirc,  iu  172-t.  ills  father  was 
Alexander  Home,  tovn-i'lork  of  Loith,  and 
a  lineal  descendant  of  Sir  James  Home,  of 
Coldingknowes,  ancestor  to  the  Earls  of 
Home.  The  poet,  as  is  natural  in  a  roan 
of  imagination,  was  tenacious  of  his  birth. 
In  some  early  venues — (juoted  by  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott — he  says  of  himself :  — 


«« 


Sprang  from  the  ancient  nobles  of  the  land. 


LpoQ  the  ladder's  lowest  round  I  stand."' 

It  was  once  reported  that  he  set  forwanl 
some  pretentiions  to  tlie  title  of  Earl  of  Dun- 
bar; on  what  ground  we  are  unable  to  say. 
He  was  also  tenacious  on  the  pronunciation 
of  his  name,  which  is  usually  called  in  Scot- 
land Hume,  but  he  insisted  that  Home  was 
right.  Once,  in  high  controversy  with 
David  Hume,  the  historian  and  philosopher, 
on  this  point,  who  stood  for  the  m,  the  lat- 
ter proposed  to  settle  the  question  by  a  cast 
of  tne  dice,  the  winner  to  decide :  '•  Nay, 
yir.  Philosopher,^^  says  John;  **this  is  a 
most  extroniinary  proposal  indeed ;  for,  if 
vou  lose,  you  take  your  own  name,  and  if  I 
lose,  I  take  another  man^s  name.*** 

Doing  intended  lor  the  Scots  Presbyterian 
Church,  John  Home  received  a  suitable  ed- 
ucation, and  was  in  due  time  ordained,  and 
inducted  to  the  living  of  Athelstane-ford,  in 
which  he  succeeded  Mr.  Blair,  author  of 
The  Grave^  a  melancholy,  soul-depressing 
poem,  as  the  title  implies,  tending  to  pro- 
duce depn.>ssion  of  mind  and  body;  but 
which,  nevertheless,  obtained,  at  the  time 
of  pu]>lication,  much  celebrity  and  many 
reatlcrs.  We  suspect  few  of  the  living  gen- 
eration have  cast  their  eyes  on  it,  and  a 
still  smaller  numb.er  have  read  it  through. 

When  the  rebellion  of  1745  broke  out, 
the  tcinporaiy  success  of  the  insurgents 
under  Prince  Charles  Edward  induced  Mr. 
1  If  HOC  to  suspend  his  (clerical  pursuits,  and 
take  up  arms  in  defence  of  the  existing 
f  !()vernment.  He  was  present  at  the  battle 
of  Falkirk,  where  there  was  more  running 
away  than  fighting,  on  both  sides  ;  but  dis- 
daining to  Sy,  he  submitted  to  be  taken 
prisoner,  and,  with  five  or  six  other  gentle- 
men, contrived  to  escape  from  the  Castle  of 
Doune.  The  relKdlion  being  finally'  quelled 
at  Culloden,  in  the  year  followmg,  Mr. 
Home  abandoned  the  sword,  and  resumed 
the  more  peaceable  duties  of  his  normal 
profession.     In  1749,  ho  visited  England, 


and  was  introduced  to  Collins,  the  poet, 
who,  on  his  return  to  Seotlanti,  addressed 
to  him  his  '*  Ode  on  the  Popular  Supersti- 
tions of  the  Highlands,  considered  as  the 
Subject  of  Poetry.']  In  the  ofKining  stanza, 
he  speaks  prophetically  of  his  new  friend^a 
future  worship  of  Melpomene,  of  whicli,  at 
tliat  time,  he  may  have  indicated  prospect- 
ive germs,  in  private,  although  no  public 
fniit  had  y^t  api)eared : 

"Home,  thou  return 'st  from  Thames,  whose 
Naiads  long 
Have  seen  thee  ling* ring  with  a  fond  delay, 
*Mid  thoee  soft  friends,  whoae  hearts  some 
future  day 
Sli^l  melt,  perhaps,  to  hear   thy  traffic 
tong/* 

Mr.  Home  had,  in  his  leisure  hours,  eid- 
tivated  the  belles  lettres;  and,  notwith- 
standing the  rigour  of  the  Church  of  which 
he  was  a  member  and  pastor,  finding  in  his 
natural  genius  a  bent  to  poetrj',  and  not  be- 
lieving that  tragedy,  in  which  is  comprised 
the  primriples  of  virtue,  morality,  fdial  duty, 
patriotic  zeal,  and  rcven-nco  for  an  over- 
ruling Power,  could  be  inconsistent  with 
the  tenets  of  a  religion  in  which  all  t&ese 
are  in  the  strongest  manner  inculcated  and 
enjoined,  he  conceived  and  wrote  the  trag- 
edy of  "Douglas,"  which  he  offered  for 
representation  to  the  managers  of  the  thea- 
tre in  Edinburgh.  The  stage  in  the  Scot- 
tish metropolis  was,  at  that  time,  in  a  more 
tlourishint;  condition  than  it  had  known  for 
a  long  series  of  years,  and  vicing,  in  every 
n>spect,  as  far  as  comparative  circumstances 
would  permit,  with  that  of  London.  The 
managers  saw  the  merit  of  the  play  at  once, 
accepted  it  without  hesitation,  put  it  into 
rehearsal,  and  prepared  for  the  performance 
in  such  a  manner  as  might  do  honour  to  the 
autlior,  and  bring  both  credit  and  emolu- 
ment to  themselves. 

Thus,  so  far,  all  was  plain  sailing  on  a 
fair  and  promising  sea.  llut  these  matters 
coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the  elders  of 
the  Kirk,  they,  in  their  mistaken  bigotry,  or 
zeal,  told  the  author,  in  blunt  terms,  that 
ilo  clergyman  who  respected  his  calling 
ought  to  enter  the  doors  of  a  theatre ;  and 
that  the  minister  who  wrote  a  play  was  di- 
Tt^ctly  inspired  by  the  devil.  T^^Y  con- 
cluded by  advising  him  to  pause  before  he 
committed  the  heinous  sin  in  contemplation. 
But  he,  not  so  thoroughly  convinced  of  the 
ininuity  of  the  act  itself,  unconscious  of  any 
•  ill  intention,  and  with  a  stnmg  impression 
I  that  his  play  would  meet  with  success,  at- 
1  tended  both  by  fame  and  profit,  was  unwill- 
j  ing  to  desist  suddenly,  and  with  his  own 
I  hands  pull  down  a  fabric  he  had  been  rearing 
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at  the  expense  of  much  time  and  labour. 
Tlie  elders  next  endeavoured  to  terrify 
the  performers  from  representing  the  god- 
less exhibition,  but  with  no  better  success. 
Author,  actors,  and  managers  were  deaf 
as  adders,  and  utterly  incorrigible.  The 
play  was  produced  on  tlie  14th  of  December, 
1756,  with  the  following  cast,  from  which  it 
will  appear  there  were  good  perfomicrs  in 
Edinburgh  in  those  days.  < 

Young  JVorval, ....  Digges. 

Stranger,  or  Old  JVorval,  Hayman. 

Glenalvon, Love. 

Lord  Barnard y  ....  Younger. 

Lady  Barnard,  ....  Mrs.  Ward. 

Anna, Mi-s.  HopkinB. 

The  success  exceeded  all  expectations. 
Edinburgh,  for  a  time,  talked  of  nothing 
else.  On  the  first  night,  at  the  end  of  the 
fourth  act,  a  young  and  sanguine  North 
Briton  stood  up  in  the  i)it,  and  exclaimed, 
with  an  air  of  triumph,  **  Weel,  lads :  what 
think  ye  of  WuUy  Shakespeare  now?" 
From  that  day  **  Douglas"  has  maintained 
its  i)lace,  and  still  remains  on  the  living  list. 
Of  tlie  original  actors,  Digges  and  Mrs. 
Ward  subsequently  held  prominent  rank  in 
Dublin  and  Loudon.  The  lady  was  said  to 
be  very  beautiful.  Mrs.  Bellamy,  in  her 
memoirs,  denies  her  merit ;  but  a  rival  act- 
ress is  not  an  impartial  judge.  Mrs.  Hop- 
kins went  to  Drury  Lane,  and  afterwards  to 
the  Haymarket,  to  play  the  old  ladies.  She 
was  the  mother  of  Mrs.  Brcrcton,  who, 
when  a  widow,  became  Mrs.  John  Kemble, 
sunivcd  her  second  husband  many  years, 
and  lived  to  be  ninety.  Of  Hayman  we 
hear  no  more.  Younger  became  prompter 
of  Drury  Lane  and  manager  of  the  Liver- 
pool Theatre.  Love  achieved  more  reputa- 
tion as  FaUtaffy  in  l^ondon,  than  lie  did  as 
Home's  Villain  in  Edniburgh.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded and  surpassed  in  Glenalcon  by 
Woods,  whose  name  is  more  closely  associ- 
ated with  the  part  in  the  annals  of  the 
Scotch  theatre.  The  last-mentioned  actor 
was  of  very  eccentric  habits,  and  so  afraid 
of  catching  cold,  that  he  aired  his  shoe- 
buckles,  sword,  and  sword-knot.  Of  small 
figure,  but  of  ample  spirit,  he  might  have 
been  addressed,  as  Nat.  Lee  apostrophized 
^lichael  Mohnn,  *  *  Thou  little  man  of  mighty 
mettle ! "  When  Woods  went  on  for  a 
scene  of  passion,  he  re(|uired  preliminary 
excitement  to  work  up  his  tragedy  feelings. 
Accordingly,  ho  was  wont  to  seize  Davy 
Mountford,  the  prompter,  who  was  **  fat 
and  scant  of  breath,"  by  the  neck,  shake 
and  pummel  him  within  an  inch  of  his  life, 
and  thus  rush  on  the  stage  prepared  for  ex- 


ertion. Mountford,  finding  this  extra  duty 
rather  exhausting,  desired  the  property  man, 
after  two  or  thr^e  bouts,  to  provide  a  sub- 
stitute ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  week  the  fol- 
lowing item  appeared  in  the  bill:  **To  a 
man  lor  Mr.  Woods  to  beat,  one  shilling.*' 
Woods  also  had  a  red  nose,  the  result  of 
good  living,  which  gave  him  some  trouble, 
as  he  was  very  anxious  on  the  score  of  pt»r- 
sonal  appeanmce,  his  characters  generally 
being  oi  tJie  dignified  cast.  If  he  bad  to  com- 
mence a  play,  and  the  manager  asked  why 
they  did  not  begin,  the  prompter  replied, 
**Sir,  we  cannot  ring  up  until  Mr.  Woods 
has  powdered  his  nose."  This  strange  tra- 
gedian had  terms  for  every  different  atti- 
tude. One  position  he  called  "the  line  of 
beauty ;"  another,  **  terrific  horror ;"  a  tliinl, 
**tremiilous  agitation;"  and  whenever  he 
exhibited  this  last,  his  whole  frame  quivered 
and  treibbled,  as  if  under  a  paroxysm  of 
palsy  and  ague.  He  retained  favour  with 
the  Edinburgh  audience  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  in  1802.     Canitur  adhuc. 

No  sooner  liad  **  Douglas"  appeared  than 
the  Scottish  Presbytery  denounced  it  as  a 
blasphemous  production,  and  furnishing  en- 
couragement to  suicide.  Proceedings  were 
immeaiately  instituted  against  the  author, 
and  other  ministers  who  attended  the  rep- 
resentation, it  having  been  proved  by  de- 
positions tliat  one  player  in  tlie  character  of 
Old  Norval,  swore,  *'By  Him  who  died  on 
the  accursed  tree,"  an  expression  taken 
nearly  verbatim  from  an  ancient  Eoglish 
ballad ;  and  that  another,  as  Glenalvan,  ex- 
claimed when  dying,  **  No  priest  !  no 
priest !  I'll  ask  eternal  fire !  "  These  pas- 
sages are,  thus  far,  singular  points  of  ex- 
ception. Mr.  Home  suppressed  both  after 
the  first  performance,  and  never  suffered 
them  to  appear  in  print  —  a  stronc  pre- 
sumption that  he  felt  their  alleged  indecen- 
cy. It  seems  strange  tliat  the  selected 
synod  of  the  author^s  friends  who  sat  in  sol- 
emn conclave  to  read  the  play  before  it  was 
rehearsed  —  Drs.  Robertson,  Carlyle,  and 
Blair,  Professor  Ferguson,  and  David 
Hume  —  should  have  allowed  the  objection- 
able lines  to  retain  their  place. 

The  Presbytery  of  Scotland  had  long 
raised  a  howl  against  all  dramatic  repn*- 
sentations,  notwithstanding  their  having  a]>- 
parently  originated  in  modem  Europe ^froui 
their  own  body ;  and  for  a  member  of  holy 
orders  to  be  settn  within  the  walls  of  a  play- 
house was  anathematized  by  their  assem- 
blies as  a  crime  of  the  deepest  dye.  What 
then  must  have  been  their  indignation  and 
astonishment  when  they  saw  that,  in  open 
defiance  of  their  most  positive  injunctions* 
a  clerg}-man  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  had 
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not  only  presumed  to  write  a  dramatic  com- 
poflition,  out  procured  its  appearance  in  the 
unlicensed  tneatrc  of  their  metropolis ! 
Their  anger  received  fresh  fuel  from  the 
anccess  and  attraction  of  the  play,  which 
was  c<HisiderabIy  heightened  by  the  annexed 
address  firom  David  Hume,  the  historian, 
prefixed  as  a  dedicatory  epistle  to  his 
**Foor  Dissertations,^^  published  about  a 
fortnight  ailer  the  first  performance  of 
."Doi^lab:"  — 

•*To  the  Rev.   Mr.  Home,  author  of 
*  Douglas,'  a  tragedy. 

"My  deau  Sir,  —  It  was  the  practice 
of  the  ancients  to  address  their  composi- 
tions only  to  friends  and  equals,  and  render 
their  dedications  monuments  of  regard  and 
affection,  not  of  s<rurrility  and  flattery*.  In 
those  days  of  candid  liberty,  a  dedication 
did  honour  to  the  ncrson  to  whom  it  was  ad- 
dressed, without  degrading  the  writer.  If 
any  partiality  appeared  towards  the  patron, 
it  was  at  least  the  partiality  of  friendship 
and  affection. 

••Another  instance  of  true  liberty,  of 
which  ancient  times  can  only  afford  us  an 
>le,  is  the  liberty  of  thought  which  en- 
men  of  letters,  however  different  in 
tbeir  abstract  opinions,  to  maintain  a  mutu- 
al friendship  and  ri>gard;  and  never  to 
quarrel  about  principles,  while  they  agreed 
in  inclinations  and  manners.  Science  was 
often  the  subject  of  disputation,  never  of 
animosity.  Cicero,  an  academic,  addressed 
his  philosophical  treatises,  sometimes  to 
Snitus,  a  stoic;  sometimes  to  Atticus,  an 
epicurean. 

**  I  have  been  seized  with  a  strong  desire 
of  renewing  these  laudable  practices  of  an- 
tiquity, by  addrt>ssing  the  fullowing  dis- 
■ertations  to  you,  niv  good  friend,  for  such 
1  will  now  call  and  esteem  you,  notwith- 
standing the  oi)iM)8ition  which  prevails  be- 
tween us  with  regard  to  many  of  our  s|^)ecu- 
lative  tenets.  Incse  differences  of  opinion 
I  have  only  found  to  enliven  our  conversa- 
tion, while  our  common  passion  for  science 
and  letters  served  as  a  cement  to  our  friend- 
ship. I  still  admire  your  genius,  even  when 
I  imagined  that  you  lay  under  the  influence 
of  prejudice ;  and  you  sometimes  told  me 
that  you  excused  my  errors,  on  account  of 
the  candour  and  sincerity  which,  you  thought, 
accompanied  them. 

'*  But  to  tell  truth,  it  is  less  my  admira- 
tion of  your  fine  genius,  which  has  induced 
me  to  make  this  address  to  vou,  than  niv 
esteem  for  your  character,  and  my  atfection 
to  TOUT  person.  That  generosity  of  mind 
whidi  ever  accompanies  you ;  that  cordi- 
ality of  fiiendship,  that  spirited  honour  and 


integrity,  have  long  interested  me  strongly 
in  your  behalf,  and  have  made  me  desirous 
that  a  monument  of  our  mutual  amity  should 
be  publicly  erected,  and,  if  possible,  pre- 
served to  posterity. 

**  I  own,  too,  that  I  have  the  ambition  to 
be  the  first  who  shall,  in  public,  express  his 
admiration     of    your    noble     tragedy    of 

*  Douglas, ^  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
pathetic  pieces  that  was  ever  exhibited  on 
any  theatre.  Should  I  give  it  the  prefer- 
ence to  the  *  Merope  ^  of  Alaffei,  and  to  that 
of  Voltaire,  which  it  resembles  in  its  sub- 
ject ;  should  I  affinn  that  it  contains  more 
fire  and  spirit  than  the  former,  more  tender- 
ness and  simplicity  than  the  latter,  I  inij^bt 
be  accused  of  partiality,  and  how  could  I 
entirely  acquit  myself  aiicr  the  professions 
of  friendship  which  I  have  made  to  you  ? 
But  the  unfeigned  tears  which  flowed  from 
ever}'  eye,  in  the  numerous  representations 
which  have  been  made  of  it  in  this  theatre, 
the  unparalleled  command  which  you  ap- 
peared to  have  over  every  affection  of  the 
numan  breast ;  these  are  incoiitestible  proofs 
that  you  possess  the  true  theatrical  genius 
of  Shakesi)eare  and  Otway,  refined  from 
the  unhappy  barbarism  of  the  one,  and  the 
licentiousness  of  the  other. 

**]My  enemies,  you  know,  and  I  own 
sometimes  my  friends,  have  reproached  me 
with  the  love  of  paradoxes  and  singular 
opinions ;  and  I  expect  to  be  exposed  to 
the  same  imputation,  on  account  of  the 
character    which    I    have    given    of  ^  your 

*  Douglas.^  I  shall  be  told,  no  doubt,  that 
I  had  artfully  chosen  the  only  time  when 
tliis  high  esteem  of  that  piece  could  be  re- 
garded as  a  paradox  —  to  wit,  before  its 
publication  ;  and  that  not  being  able  to  con- 
tradict in  this  particular  the  sentiments  of 
the  public,  I  have,  at  least,  resolved  to  go 
before  them.  lUit  I  shall  be  amply  com- 
pensated for  all  these  pleasanti-ies  il  you  ac- 
cept this  testimony  of  my  regard,  and  be- 
lieve me  to  be,  with  the  greatest  sincerity, 
dear  sir,  your  most  affectionat(^  friend  and 
humble  servant,  David  Hume. 

•'  Edinburgh,  Jan.  3, 1757." 

On  the  ])ublicati(m  of  this  hotter  the  ire 
of  the  Presbytery  boiled  over.     That  toler- 
ant body  proceeded  at  once  to  the  lnn^t  vio- 
lent measures ;  summtmod  before  the  As- 
sembly such  ineml>ers  of  their  community 
as  had  dared  to  be  seen  within  the  doors  of 
'an   excommuni<!ated   fabric;   publicly   cen- 
I  sun*d    them ;    suspended    one    for    eleven 
months  from  his  pastoral  ein|)lovniont,  and 
fulmina^'d  the  following  anatlicUKi,  with  all 
'  the  ex  cathedra  authority  of  a  Bull  from  the 
Vatican ;  — 
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'*  Admonition  and  Exbortation  by  the 
Reverend  Presb}'tery  of  Edinburgh  to  all 
within  their  bounds.  At  Edinburgh,  the 
5th  day  of  Januar}',  1767. 

**The  Presbyter}',  taking  into  their  seri- 
ous consideration  the  declining  state  of  re- 
ligion, the  open  profanation  of  the  Lord^s 
Day,  the  contempt  of  public  worship,  the 
growing  luxury  and  levity  of  the  present 
age,  in  which  so  many  seem  lovers  of  pleas- 
ure more  than  lovers  of  God ;  and  oeing 
particularly  affected  with  the  unprecedentm 
countenance  given  of  late "  to  the  play-house 
in  this  place,  where  the  state  of  the  nation, 
and  the  circumstances  of  the  poor,  make 
such  hurtful  entertainments  still  more  per- 
nicious ;  has  judged  it  their  indispensable 
duty  to  express,  in  the  most  open  and  sol- 
enni  manner,  the  deep  concern  they  feel  on 
this  occasion. 

**  The  opinion  which  the  Christian  Church 
has  always  entertained  of  stage  plays  and 
plavers,  as  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of 
religion  and  morality,  is  well  known ;  and 
the  fatal  influence  which  they  commonly 
have  on  the  far  greater  part  of  mankind, 
particularly  the  younger  sort,  is  too  obvious 
to  be  called  in  question. 

**  To  enumerate  how  many  servants,  ap- 
prentices, and  students  in  diflerent  branches 
of  literature  in  this  city  and  suburbs,  liave 
been  seduced  from  their  proper  business,  bv 
attending  the  stage,  would  be  a  painful, 
disagreeable  task.  The  Presbytery,  in  the 
year  1727,  when  consisting  of  many  pious, 
prudent,  and  learned  ministers,  whose  praise 
IS  in  all  the  churches,  being  aware  of  these 
evils,  did  prepare  a  paper,  which  was  read 
from  the  several  pulpits  within  their  bounds, 
warning  the  peoi)le  against  the  dangerous 
infection  of  the  theatre  then  erected  there. 

**In  the  year  1737,  the  legislature,  in 
their  great  wisdom,  did,  by  an  Act  of  the 
10th  George  II.,  enact  and  declare,  *That 
every  person  who  should,  for  hire  or  re- 
ward, act,  or  cause  to  be  acted,  any  play 
or  other  entertainment,  of  the  stage,  with- 
out the  special  licence  and  authority  men- 
tioned in  the  said  act,  should  be  deemed  a 
rogue  and  a  vagabond,  and  for  every  such 
odence  should  forfeit  the  sum  of  fifty 
pounds  sterling.' 

'*  At  that  time  a  project  was  set  on  foot 
to  obtain  a  licensed  theatre  in  this  citv;  but 
the  Masters  and  Professors  of  the  iTniver- 
sity,  supported  by  the  magistrates,  having 
prepared  a  petition,  setting  forth  the  dan- 
gerous tendencv  of  a  play-house  here,  with 
respect  to  the  important  interests  of  virtue 
and  learning,  the  project  was  laid  aside. 

**The  players,  nowever,  being  so  auda- 
cious as  to  continue  to  act  in  defiance  of  the 


law,  the  Presbytery  did.  at  their  own 
chai]ge,  prosecute  them  before  the  court  of 
session  and  prevailed  in  the  process.  Tbe 
players  were  fined  in  terms  of  law;  and 
warrants  being  issued  for  appnrehending 
them,  they  fled  from  justice.  But  others 
came  in  Uieir  place,  who  since  that  time 
have  attempted  to  elude  the  law,  bj  chaiig* 
ing  the  name  of  play-house  into  that  of 
concert-hall. 

*'As  such  a  slight  evasion,  the  mere 
change  of  a  name,  could  not  make  the 
slightest  variation  in  the  nature  of  the  thing, 
the  Presbytery,  to  do  all  in  their  power,  and 
in  their  sphere,  tc  prevent  the  groying  evil, 
think  themselves  at  this  time  loudly  called 
upon,  in  one  body  and  toith  one  voice,  to  ex- 
postulate, in  the  bowels  of  love  and  compas- 
sion, with  all  under  their  care  and  inspection. 

**  When  our  gracious  sovereign,  attentive 
to  the  voice  of  Providence,  is  calling  from 
the  throne  to  humiliation  and  prayer,  how 
unseemly  it  is  for  his  subjects  to  ^ve  them- 
selves up  to  mirth  and  jollity !  iVTien  the 
war  in  which  we  are  engaged,  and  many 
awful  tokens  of  the  Divine  displeasm«  be- 
speak us,  in  the  language  of  an  mspired 
writer,  to  redeem  the  time  because  the  days 
are  evil,  should  that  time  be  scjuandered 
away  in  running  the  round  of  foohsh,  not  to 
say  sinful  amusements?  When  the  wants 
and  cries  of  the  numerous  poor  require  ex- 
traordinary supplies,  how  unaccountable  is 
it  to  lavish  away  vast  sums  for  such  Tain 
and  idle  purposes !  When  the  wisdom  of 
the  nation  nas  guarded  the  inhabitants  of 
this  city  and  suburbs  from  the  infection  of 
the  stage,  by  a  plain  and  express  statute ;  — 
is  it  not  a  hign  instance  of  folly  to  break 
down  that  barrier,  and  open  a  door  with 
their  own  hands  for  theatrical  representa- 
tions ?  which  are,  in  man^  respects,  no  less 
inconsistent  with  good  policv  than  nnfricndly 
to  religion;  and  will  be  found,  sooner  or 
later,  to  affect  their  temporal  as  well  as 
spiritual  interests. 

*'  On  these  accounts,  and  for  many  other 
obvious  and  weighty  considerations,  the 
Presbytery,  warmed  with  just  concern  for 
the  good  of  souls,  do,  in  the  fear  of  Grod» 
warn,  exhort,  and  obtest  all  within  thchr 
bounds,  as  thev  regard  the  credit  of  omrholy 
religion,  and  their  own  welfare,  to  walk  wor- 
thy of  the  vocation  whereunto  they  are6dled, 
by  showing  a  sacred  regard  to  the  Lord^ 
Day  and  all  the  ordinances  of  divine  institu- 
tion ;  and  by  discouraging,  in  their  respect- 
ive spheres,  the  illegsS  and  dangerous  en- 
tertainments of  the  stage. 

**  The  Presbytery  would  plead  with  aU  in 
authority,  with  teachers  of^ youth,  parents, 
and  masters  of  families,  to  restnun,   by 
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erery  available  method,  such  as  are  uuder 
their  influence,  from  frequenting  tiiesc  sem- 
inaries of  folly  and  vice.  They  would  par- 
ticularly beseech  the  younger  part  of  their 
flock  to  beware,  lest  by  example,  or  from  a 
foolish  desire  of  appearing  in  the  fashiona- 
ble world,  they  be  misled  into  such  pernicious 
flnares;  snares  which  must  neces^rily  re- 
tardf  if  not  entirely  mar  that  progress  in 
the  respective  parts  of  their  education,  on 
which  their  future  usefulness  and  success 
depend.  And  lastly,  they  would  entreat 
and  obtest  persons  of  all  ranks  and  condi- 
tions, that  instead  (»f  contributiug  to  the 
growing  licentiousness  of  the  ajje,  they 
may  distinmiish  themselves  by  shining  as 
lights  in  the  world,  being  blameless  and 
harmless,  the  sons  of  God,  without  rebuke, 
in  a  crooked  and  perverse  nation ;  occupy- 
ing,  for  the  great  purposes  of  the  honour 
or  €rod  and  the  good  of  mankind,  tliat 
time,  that  substance,  and  those  other  talents 
which  they  have  received  from  their  Lord 
and  Master. 

"The Presbytery  appoint  tliis  admonition 
and  exhortation  to  be  read  from  all  the  pul- 

Eits  within  their  bounds,  on  the  last  8ab- 
ath,  being  the  thirtieth  day  of  this  month, 
after  divine  service  before  noon." 

This  denunciation  was  soon  strengthened 
by  another,  in  the  same,  or  rather  a  more 
excited  strain,  dated  Ghisgow,  February  14, 
1757. 

"The  Presbytery  of  Glasgow  having 
seen  a  printed  paper,  entitled  *An  Admoni- 
tion and  Exhortation  of  the  reverend  Pres- 
bytery of  Edinburgh,'  which  among  other 
evils  prevailing,  laments  the  extraordinary 
and  unprecedented  countenance  given  of 
late  to  tnc  play-house  in  that  city,  and  hav- 
ing good  reason  to  bc'lieve  that  this  refers 
to  the  melancholy  but  notorious  facts,  that 
one  who  is  a  minister  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  did  himself  write  and  compass  a 
Btage-play  entitled  *  The  Tragedy  of  l)oug- 
las/  and  got  it  to  be  acted  on  thr  theatre  at 
Edinburgh;  —  and  that  he,  with  several 
other  ministers  of  this  Chun-h,  wore  present, 
and  some  of  them  oflener  tlian  on(*e,  at  the 
acting  of  the  said  play  before  a  numerous 
audience;  the  Presbyter)*  being  aifected 
with  this  new  and  strange  appearance,  think 
it  their  duty  to  de<'lare,  as  thoy  hereby  do, 
that  they  agree  with  the  Presbytery  of  Ed- 
inbargh  in  their  sentiments  with  reganl  to 
stage-plays ;  and  particularly  that  such  en- 
tertainments, from  what  has  been  usually 
exhibited  in  them,  and  also  from  the  disso- 
lute lives  (for  the  most  part)  and  infamous 
character  t)f  the  players,  have  been  looked 
upon  by  the  (christian  Church  in  all  ages, 
and  of  all   diiferent  communions,  as   ex- 


tremely prejudicial  to  religion  and  morality, 
as  well  as  hurtful  to  the  valuable  interests 
of  human  society,  by  the  wasteful  expense 
of  money  and  time  they  have  occasioned ;  — 
and  being  convinced  by  long  experience,  a 
sure  test  of  the  tendency  of  any  action  or 
practice,  how  vain  it  is  to  expect  such  a  ref- 
ormation of  the  stage  as  is  consistent  with 
the  ends  aforesaid; — and,  therefore,  such 
entertainments  should  be  discouraged  and 
laid  aside. 

**  And  the  Presbytery,  further  considering 
that  the  unprecedented  countenance  given 
to  the  play-house,  in  the  instance  nientiiuncd, 
is  gi*eatly  aggravated  by  a  late  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, rendering  the  stage,  —  because  not 
licensed, — unlawful  in  Scotland,  and  also 
from  the  present  circumstances  of  the  na- 
tion with  regard  to  the  war  we  an;  engaged 
in,  the  dearth  of  provisions  and  the  awlul 
tokens  of  Divine  anger  against  us  ;  —  they 
therefore  hereby  ai)point  such  of  their  mem- 
bers as  shall  represent  them  in  the  ensuing 
General  Assembly  of  this  Church,  to  move 
and  insist  in  a  regular  manner,  that  the  ven- 
erable Assembly  do  declare,  by  a  public 
act,  their  judgment,  and  that  of  this  Na- 
tional Church,  against  the  entertainments  of 
the  Theatre,  as  of  very  hurtful  tendency  to 
the  interests  of  religion  and  society. 

**  Secondly,  that  the  Assembly  do  strictly 
inquire  whether  the  facts  above  mentioned, 
viz.,  that  a  minister  of  this  Church  has 
compassed  and  procured  to  be  acted  on  the 
Theatre  of  the  Canongate,  in  Edinburgh, 
the  tragedy  called  *  Douglas  ; '  and  that  the 
representations  of  the  said  tra<:i'dy  were  at- 
tended by  him  and  several  otlier  ministers, 
having  been  under  consideration  of  the 
Presbyteries  '  respectively  concerned,  and 
whether  these  ministers,  havinj^  been  found 
guilty,  have  been  censured  as  their  faults 
(leserved ;  and  to  give  such  dinM-tions  as 
thev  in  their  wisdom  shall  iind  necessarv, 
that  «ach  minister  may  be  made  sensible 
that  the  Church  of  Scotland  will  never  pro- 
tect her  members  in  a  practice  so  unbecom- 
ing their  character,  and  of  sncli  pernicious 
tendency  to  the  great  interests  of  ii'li;xion, 
industry,  and  virtue.  And  lastly,  that  the 
Assembly  would  use  their  best  I'udeavours 
to  obtain  such  an  explication  and  eni'on'e- 
ment  of  the  Act  of  the  I7th  t)f  Geo.  IF., 
anent  the  play-house,  as  it  may  not  be  lia- 
ble to  the  pitiful  evasions  by  which  it  is 
eluded." 

The  play  and  the  author  being  now  the 
objects  of  avowed  persecutors,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  the  supposed  nuisan<'e  gained  ad- 
ditional patn^nage  and  popularity,  from  the 
attempt  to  jmt  it  down.  1  he  managers  con- 
tinued to  act  •*  Douglas ; "  the  public  crowded 
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to  sec  it  more  and  more ;  and  from  anathe- 
mas the  Presbytery  proceeded  to  acts. 
David  Hume  was  induced  to  cancel  his  ded- 
ication, from  an  impression  that  it  increased 
the  outcry.  Mr.  Home  was  cited  to  appear 
before  his  own  Presbytery,  at  Haddington, 
on  the  5th  of  April,  but  excused  himself 
until  the  1st  of  May,  when  he  promised  to 
attend.  This  indulgence  was  conceded, 
with  certification  that  the  Presbytery  would 
proceed  to  judgment  at  the  time  appointed, 
without  delay,  of  which  Mr.  Home  received 
a  formal  intimation  by  letter. 

On  the  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  at 
Haddington,  Mr.  Home  requested  a  further 
indulgence  of  a  week.  They  referred  the 
whole  matter  to  the  Synod  at  Edinburgh, 
which  was  to  meet   on  the  10th,  and  ad- 

J'oumed  themselves  to  the  same  day,  that 
^Ir.  Home  might  have  an  opportunity  of 
attending,  if  he  thought  proper.  The  Pres- 
bytery accordingly  met,  and  he  attended, 
but  no 'minute  was  entered  upon  the  busi- 
ness. The  (juestion,  however,  came  before 
the  Synod  on  the  12th,  and  was  remitted  to 
the  Presbytep'  at  Haddington  for  want  of 
form.  At  this  meeting  J^ir.  Home  did  not 
think  it  advisable  to  appear.  He  preached 
his  farewell  sermon  at  Athelbonford,  to  his 
own  congregation,  on  Sunday,  June  the 
5th,  when  many  of  them  were  bathed  in 
tears ;  and  on  Tuesday,  the  7th,  gave  in  his 
own  demission  to  the  Presbytery  at  Had- 
dington. From  that  day  he  assumed  the 
lay  habit,  laid  aside  liis  clerical  desi^ation, 
relinquished  the  honours  and  emoluments 
of  the  sacred  profession,  and  turned  his 
thoughts  more  exclusively  to  secular  pur- 
suits. 

The  Edinburgh  Courant,  which  contained 
the  fulminations  against  "Douglas,"  adver- 
tised at  the  same  time  its  repeated  perform- 
ance, "  with  material  alterations  by  the  au- 
thor." Home,  although  he  did  not  choose  to 
face  the  Presbytery  on  his  own  account, 
exliibited  more  determination  in  the  cause 
of  his  friend  Carlyle,  who  had  been  sum- 
moned to  answer  for  the  high  crime  and 
misdemeanour  of  witnessing  a  play.  He 
obtained  interest  to  get  himself  elected  a  lay 
elder ;  this  gave  him  a  right  to  speak  in  the 
Synod,  when  he  defended  Carlyle  with  great 
spirit ;  declared  that  if  there  was  any  fault 
it  was  his  own,  with  whom  the  offence  had 
originated,  and  concluded  with  the  appro- 
priate line  from  Virgil  — 

qui  feci;  in  me  convertilo 


Mc,  me :   adsum 
furum !  '* 


Carlyle   received  a  severe  reprimand,  and 


and  a  promise  never  to  repeat  the  sin.  The 
rage  of  the  Kirk  gave  rise  to  many  pamph- 
lets on  both  sides  of  the  question.  The 
enemies  of  the  stage  poured  forth  abuse,  its 
defenders  pelted  back  ridicule.  As  a  spec- 
imen of  the  first,  the  following  extract  vies 
with  Jeremy  Collier  in  his  most  truculent 
mood :  V  It  is  agreed  upon,  by  sober  Pagans 
themselves,  that  play-actors  are  the  most 
profligate  wretches  and  vilest  vermin  that 
hell  ever  vomited  out ;  that  they  are  the 
filth  and  garbage  of  the  earth,  the  scum  and 
stain  of  human  nature,  the  excrements  and 
refuse  of  all  mankind,  the  pests  and  plagues 
of  human  society ;  the  debauchers  of  men^s 
minds  and  morals;  unclean  beasts,  idola- 
trous Papists  or  Atheists,  and  the  most 
horrid  and  abandoned  villains  that  ever  the 
sun  shone  upon."  Tn^ly  these,  as  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott  says,  are  bitter  words.  The  foam- 
ing zeal  of  such  a  controversialist  is  like 
that  imputed  by  Dryden  to  Collins ;  if  it 
failed  to  eat  up  the  disputants,  it  devoured, 
at  least,  all  sense  of  decency  and  good  man- 
ners. 

In  the  meantime  Home  re-stirred  himself 
actively  to  get  his  play  introduced  to  the 
London  boards.  Having  some  interest 
with  Lord  Bute,  it  was  placed  in  Garrick's 
hands.  He  rejected  it;  some  said  on  the 
ground  that  the  plot  was  too  simple  and  un- 
dramatic,  in  wfSich  opinion  Dr.  Johnson 
conceded.  If  so,  they  were  wrong.  But 
both  were  partial  to  stilts,  forgetting  that 
simplicity  and  pathos  are  the  leading  mgre- 
dients  of  tragedy.  Others,  not  friendly  to 
Garrick,  hinted  that  he  thought  Mrs.  Gibber 
would  carry  away  the  greatest  share  of  ap- 
plause in  the  heroine,  and  throw  him  into 
the  shade.  Home  then  took  **  Douglas"  to 
Rich,  at  Covent  Garden.  He  accepted  it  at 
once.  It  was  produced  there  on  Monday, 
March  14, 1757,  the  day  upon  which  another 
tragedy  was  acted  at  Portsmouth,  called 
**  The  Death  of  Admiral  Byng,"  as  sanguin- 
ary and  affecting  a  perfonnance  as  ever  was 
exhibited.  N.  B. —  The  first  London  cast 
of  **  Douglas  "  was  as  follows,  the  names  of 
Lord  and  Lady  Barnard  being  changed  to 
Randolph  — 


Young  JVbrval, 
Old  larval,    . 
Glenalvon, 
Lord  Randolph, 
Lady  Randolph, 
Anna,     .     .     . 


Barnr. 

Sparks. 

Smith. 

Ridout 

Mrs.  Wofl&ngton. 

Mrs.  yinoent. 


A  goodly  array  of  talent.  The  play  drew 
nine  houses  the  first  season,  was  much  ap- 
plauded and  admired ;    and  though  by  no 


narrowly  escaped  the  cutty  stool  and  expul-  means  so  popular  as  it  afterwards  became, 
sion  by  an  unqualified  avowal  of  contrition  it  was  manifest  that  the  vital  clement 
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strong  and  enduring  within  it.     Strange  circumstances  are  sufficientlv  varied.    Mr. 

were  the  anomalies  of  stase  costume  in  those  Barry  acquitted  himself  well  in  his  part. 

days.     Barry  arrayed  the  noble  shepherd  Mrs.  Womngton  convinced  us  that  she  can 

in  a  suit  of  white  puckered  satin,  fantasti-  touch  the  tender  passions  very  feelingly, 

cally  shaped  and  fringed,  instead  of  donning  and  Mr.  Sparks  rose  greatly  above  himself 

the  panoply  of  the  mountain  robber  he  had  by  descending,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  an- 

slain,  of  whom  he  distinctly  says —  tithesis,  from  the  fustian  of  acting,  to  the 

..  „  .,.,.,  , .  ,         X         «f  simple  workings  of  nature.     To  conclude, 

"Heworothatdaythearmswhiehnowlwear."  ^e  met  with  a  voiy  pathetic  entertainment 

The  following  criticisms  appeared  in  the  this  night,  and  will  venture  to  promise  our 
London  Chronicle :  —  readers  the  same  pleasing  melancholy  when- 

"  At  Covent  Garden,  March  14,  was  pre-  ever  they  choose  to  see  the  tragedy  of 
Bcnted,  for  the  first  time,  a  new  tragedy  en-   *  Douglas.' " 

titled  *  Douglas,'  to  a  most  numerous  and  «  March  15. 

splendid  audience  As  this  author  writes  ..^y^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  new  tragedy  of 
entirely  on  the  side  of  morality,  we  cannot  .  Douglas,' mentioned  in  our  last.  V^have 
conceive  why  an  inflammatory  spint  should  ^oUected  the  opinions  of  the  public  concern- 
have  ansen  agamst  hun  m  his  own  countiy.  j  ^^^  ^^J  ^^j  ^^  ^^^  j^  generally 
It  may.  however,  be  some  consolation  to  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  beautiful  simplicity  runs 
him  that  from  a  London  audience  he  has  ^f  y^  ^^^  ^j^^^^  composition,  aiid  that 
met  with  the  warmest  testimonials  of  appro-  gome  of  the  scenes  are  exquisitely  tender 
bation,  and  that  he  has  sent  many  of  them  ^^^  pathetic.  We  wait  the  pubUcation  of 
home,  if  not  better  men,  at  least  very  sen-  ^^^  ^^  y^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^J^  ^l^i  ^ 
aibly  ahve  to  the  loveliness  of  virtue.  We  ^^^^  ,\^^^^  rt'marks,  and  shall  conclude  by 
cannot,  at  present,  pretend  to  give  an  ex-  ^.^gi^g  the  pleasure  with  which  we  see 

act  critique  on  this  piece,  but  a  short  histo-  it 'advertrsed  for  the  author's  benefit  on 
ry  of  our  own  affections,  while  under  his  -phursdav  evening,  the  17th,  when,  we  make 
operation,  is  m  our  power,  and  that  we  beg  ^^  ^^^^j  ^j^^^  ^j^J    ,^  ^^^  i„     ^^^^1  j^ 

leave  to  offer  to  the  pubic,  irom  the  fond  of  finery ,  he  will  find  feeling  hearts  to 
ppenmg  of  the  play,  we  felt  our  passions  encourage  a  writer  who  dares  to  imitate  the 
iriesistiby  seized  and  attached  to  the  sub-  am-ient  simplicity,  and  who,  in  all  his  scenes 
,ect.  Mrs.  Woffington,  who  begins  it,  of  distress,  speaks  the  native  accents  of  the 
breaks  into  a  beautiful  pathos  at  once  poet-  passions  " 
ieal  and  simple.     As  the  story  unfolds  itself   ^ 

by  degrees,  the  interest  grows  stronger,  On  the  19th  of  March,  the  Prince  of 
and  upon  the  introduction  of  Mr.  Bam%  Wales,  afterwards  George  the  Thinl,  com- 
our  hopes  and  I'ears  were  agreeably  set  at  manded  a  repetition  of  the  play,  and  the 
variance.  The  scene  in  which  Mr.'  Sparks  Duke  of  Cumberland,  the  hero  of  Culloden, 
nvikes  his  first  appearance  seemed  to  us  ad-  sent  the  author  a  handsome  present,  on  ac- 
nirably  written  and  very  finely  performed  count  of  his  benefit.  The  Prince,  when 
by  the  player.  The  pastoral  simplicity  of  George  IlL,  on  the  recommendation  of 
Ills  language  and  the  purity  of  his  manners  Ijord  Bute,  gave  Mr.  Home  a  pension  of 
were  highly  pleasing;  our  expectation  is  £30<)  per  annum,  and  a  post  in  Scotland 
well  worked  up,  and  terror  and  pity  reign  wiiich  produced  as  much  more.  Altogether 
in  every  breast,  till  by  due  degrees  the  dis-  he  received  solid  compensation  for  the 
covery  is  made,  when  a  tide  of  joy  breaks  hostility  of  the  Kirk.  Li  1758,  Mr.  Thom- 
in  upon  us.  There  is,  likewise,  a  great  as  Sheridan,  manager  of  the  Dublin 
deal  of  tenderness  between  the  mother  and  Theatre,  brought  out  "Douglas"  at  Smock 
the  son  when  she  discovers  herself  to  him ;  Alley,  the  two  leading  characters  by  him- 
and  Mr.  Barry,  in  the  passage  which  sue-  self  and  Mrs.  Kennedy.  The  lady  had  pre- 
eeiMis  this,  entertained  his  auditors  with  tensions  as  a  comic  actress,  but  in  tragedy 
some  masterly  strokes  of  acting.    The  catas-  sank  below  par.     Sheridan  admired  the  play 


tragic  passions, 

here  agitated  to  a  very  high  degree  of  enio-  night,  as  if  it  had  been  an  original  produc- 
tion. Upon  the  whole  the  characters  ap-  tion.  The  receipt  on  the  first  representa- 
peared  to  be  well  drawn ;  the  diction  has  an  tion  was  good,  on  the  second  something 
easy  strength,  nowhere  too  rich,  generally  less.  By  this  time  the  Dublin  booksellers 
expressive,  often  impassioned,  and  some-  had  printed  the  play  with  the  Scotch  anath- 
times  sublime.  Though  the  fable  iKjars  a  emas  prefixed.  Things  instantly  took  a 
zesemblance  to  that  of  'Mcrope,'  yet  the  new  turn;  ** Douglas"  was  reprobated  as  a 
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profanation  of  the  clerical  character,  on  the 
part  of  a  dissenting  parson ;  a  faction  was 
raised  a^nst  it,  and  the  author^s  ni^ht, 
upon  which  an  •oyerflow  had  been  antici- 
pated, fell  far  short  of  the  expenses.  The 
Irish  manager  felt  himself  in  an  awkward 
predicament;  he  had  raised  expectations 
which  could  not  be  answered,  and  was  too 
high  minded  to  let  the  matter  rest  there, 
under  difficulties  he  had  neither  foreseen 
nor  created.  He  consulted  his  friend  and 
connection  by  marriage,  Mr.  Samuel  Whyte. 
It  was  at  first  suggested  to  forward  a  friend- 
ly letter  to  the  author,  accompanied  by  a 
handsome  piece  of  plate.  Whj'te  objected 
to  this,  reflecting  that  as  Mr.  Iiome  was  not 
a  family  man,  it  mi^ht  run  him  to  expense 
in  displaying  it.  He  then  hinted  that  a  gold 
medal,  as  a  thing  that  could  be  conveniently 
carried  about,  would  accomplish  the  com- 
plimentary purpose.  It  was  accordingly 
executed,  to  the  intrinsic  value  of  about 
twenty  guineas,  bearing  on  one  side  an  en- 
graved laurel  wreath,  and  ott  the  reverse, 
Uie  following  inscription :  **  Thomas  Sheri- 
dan, manager  of  the  Theatre  Royals  Smock 
Alley,  Dublin,  presents  this  small  token  of 
his  gratitude  to  John  Home,  for  having  en- 
riched the  stage  with  the  tragedy  of  *  Doug- 
las.'" Even  this  tribute  was  very  near 
missing  the  hands  for  which  it  was  designed. 
Mr.  Whyte,  to  whom  it  was  intrusted,  when 
a  few  miles  from  London,  was  stopped  by 
highwaymen,  and  preserved  the  well-meant 
oflFering  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  purse,  at  the 
imminent  peril  of  his  life.  This  is  the  tnie 
history  of  Thomas  Sheridan's  medal,  which 
was  ultimately  conveyed  to  Home  through 
Lord  Macartney  and  Lord  Bute. 

Boswell  tells  us,  eighteen  years  later,  in 
1775,  that  in  conversation  with  Dr.  Johnson, 
at  the  club,  the  latter  said:  **  Some  years 
ago,  at  a  coiTee-house  in  Oxford,  I  called  to 
Sheridan,  *  Sir,  sir,  how  came  you  to  give  a 
gold  medal  to  Ilome  for  writing  that  foolish 
play  ? '  This,  you  see,  was  wanton  and  in- 
solent ;  but  I  meant  to  be  wanton  and  inso- 
lent. A  medal  has  no  value  but  as  a  stamp 
of  merit.  If  Sheridan  was  magnificent 
enough  to  bestow  a  gold  medal  as  an  hon- 
orary reward  of  dramatic  excellence,  he 
should  have  reouested  one  of  the  Universi- 
ties to  choose  the  person  on  whom  it  should 
be  conferred.  Sheridan  had  no  right  to 
give  a  stamp  of  merit :  it  was  counterfeiting 
Apollo's  coin."  We  suspect  some  exag- 
geration or  mis-statement  in  this  scrap  of 
Soswellism,  and  wish  we  could  have  heard 
what  Sheridan  said  in  reply.  He  was  not 
a  man  likely  to  submit  in  silence  to  a  gratu- 
itous insult  from  any  one,  if  he  felt  that  such 
was  intended.     W^nat  Johnson  is  reported 


to  have  said  is  mere  dogmatism,  not  argu- 
ment. The  one  had  quite  as  much  right  to 
echo  public  opinion  by  the  present  of  a  pri- 
vate token  of  respect,  as  the  other  had  to 
call  this  successful  work  a  foolish  play,  in 
haughty  defiance  of  that  generally  expressed 
opinion.  Dr.  Johnson  sneered  at  Home, 
and  undervalued  his  tragedy,  most  likely 
because  he  was  a  Scotchman.  The  lexicog- 
rapher was  a  great  writer,  a  mighty  mor^u- 
ist,  and  a  good  man,  abounding  with  preju- 
dices. His  mental  scope  was  prodigious, 
but  his  powers  failed  when  grappling  with 
the  tra^c  muse.  *' Douglas"  is  worth  a 
hundrea  **  Irenes." 

When  Digges  and  Mrs.  Ward  came  to 
Dublin  in  1759,  and  played  their  original 
parts  in  **  Douglas,"  the  feeling  against  the 
author  had  entirely  subsided,  and  the  play 
brought  good  houses  for  several  nights. 
The  **  Dramatic  Censor,"  in  1770,  referring 
to  the  successive  performers  up  to  that  date, 
says:  **Mr.  Barry  never  showed  less  of 
capital  merit  than  in  '  Douglas : '  almost  the 
whole  part  seemed  to  drag  upon  his  tongue ; 
he  was  either  negligent,  or  the  passions  not 
being  wrought  up  to  the  degree  of  expres- 
sion in  which  he  excels,  the  part  slipped 
from  him  without  any  perception  of  his  own 
deficiency.  Digges  was  extremely  pleasing 
and  happy  in  the  narrative  and  descriptive 
passages,  nor  was  he  in  any  way  deficient 
m  tenderness;  the  author  stood  much  in- 
debted to  this  gentleman  for  the  prosperous 
existence  of  his  piece.  Mr.  Brereton  may 
walk  through  to  fill  up  time  before  a  panto- 
mine  or  tlie  Jubilee,  but  neither  the  mana- 
ger nor  himself  will  wish  to  see  the  whole 
of  our  opinion  respecting  his  attempt.  Old 
NorvaTs  simplicity  and  fidelity  of  heart  is 
#ell  imagined,  and  finished  in*  a  masterly 
manner.  Mr.  Sparks  discovered  judgment 
and  power,  but  was  too  mechanical  and  la- 
borious. He  pumped  up  his  grief,  and  hit 
sensibility  was  accompanied  by  stray  marks 
of  affectation.  Mr.  Packer,  avoiding  these 
faults,  deserves  preference.  Mr.  Love,  the 
first  murderer  of  the  murdering  vilUin, 
Olenalvon^  was  hateful  indeed;  not  from 
marking  the  features  of  the  character  with 
propriety,  as  Olenalvotif  but  as  himself. 
There  never,  surely,  was  a  more  rambling, 
insipid  exhibition,  since  the  days  of  Thes- 
pis.  Mr.  Smith  supplied  a  great  contrast* 
yet  quite  as  much  out  of  keepiog.  One 
growled  like  a  thunder-storm,  the  other 
simpered  like  an  April  fit  of  sunshine.  Mr. 
Palmer  has  capacity  to  do  the  part  justice, 
but  Mr.  Reddish  would,  we  think,  be  b^^tter 
still.  Mrs.  Wofiington,  whose  tragic  utter* 
ance  was,  in  general,  the  bane  of  tender 
ears,  never  i^peared  to  less  advantage  than 
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in  Lady  Bandolph,  Mrs.  Ward  did  as 
iiiueh  justice  to  the  part  as  poet  or  andionce 
could  wish.  Mrs.  Dsary,  at  present,  having 
CTcater  power,  surpasses  the  last-mentioned 
ladv  in  execution." 

I'hat  Mrs,  Woffingfon,  the  unrivalled  Sir 
Harry  Wildair  of  sparkling  comedy,  with  a 
shrill,  defective  voice,  could  even  pass  mus- 
ter in  such  characters  as  Lady  Randolph, 
Lady  Macbeth,  or  Lady  Constance,  implies 
wonderful  versatility  and  great  power  with 
the  audience;  but  she  was  surpassingly 
beautiiiil,  and  beauty  is  a  «loak  which  cov- 
ers as  many  sins  as  charity  itself.  **  Doug- 
las ^*  in  all  seasons  has  been  acted  with  a 
vast  concentratibn  of  talent.  Thirty-five 
years  after  the  criticism  quoted  above,  the 
four  principal  characters  were  sustained  at 
Covent  Garden  bv  Charles  Kemblc,  John 
Kcmble,  George  irederic  Cooke,  and  Mrs. 
Siddons.  Livmg  playgoers  may  remember 
Young,  Charles  Kemble,  Macready,  and 
Miss  O^Neill  in  the  same  combination .  This 
tragedy  has  been  estimated  too  highly,  and 
too  much  condemned.  It  has  i'aults,  but 
more  excellences.  Lady  Randolph  in  the 
first  scene  relates  the  secret  transactions  of 
her  life  to  her  confidant,  Anna.  ITiis  is 
certainly  a  most  unartificial  mode  of  letting 
the  aucuence  into  the  plot;  and  the  plot 
ought  not  to  stand  still  so  late  as  the  fourth 
act.  Gray  praises  the  play  vainly,  in  spite 
of  what  he  *calls,  without  specifying  them, 
•'  all  its  defects. **  Sir  Walter  Scott  says  in 
his  "Diar}',"  "John  Home's  works  are 
]>oorcr  than  I  thought  them.  Good  blank 
verse  and  stately  sentiment,  but  something 
lukcwannitih,  excepting  *  Douglas,'  which  is 
certainly  a  master-pieco.  Even  that  does 
not  stand  ihe  closet.  Its  merits  are  ibr  the 
btage ;  and  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  best 
acting  plays  we  have,  rerhaps  a  plav  to 
act  well  should  not  be  too  poetical.  ^he 
Kcv.  Dr.  Styles,  of  Brighton,  a  bitter  mitred 
master,  says  of  *•  Douglas,"  "The  aspect 
of  this  play  on  Christianity  is  exceedingly 
dangerous."  Will  any  commentator  on 
Styles  be  kind  enough  to  explain  what  this 
means,  which  we  have  tri«d  in  vain  to  com- 
prehend. Here  and  there  the  words  fate 
and  destiny  are  substituted  bv  Home  for 
providence ;  this  may  be  a  logical  con- 
fusion of  terms,  but  surely  it  is  not  a  pre- 
meditated attack  on  revealed  religion,  any 
more  than  is  the  common  conversational  use 
of  such  expressions  as  good  or  bad  luck, 
propitious  or  hostile  stars,  and  the  like,  in 
which  thousands  indulge  without  the  slight- 
est idea  that  they  therebj'  lay  themselves 
open  to  the  charge  of  deism  or  infidelity. 
We  have  even  heard  extremists  object  to 
the  use  of  above,  mediate,  intercede,  sacri- 


fice, etc.,  as  solely  applicable  to  spiritual 
subjects.  K  we  refine  on  language  to  this 
extent  there  will  soon  be  an  end  of  general 
literature.  As  the  Rev.  John  Rotheram 
says  in  his  **  Essay  on  Faith,"  •*  All  human 
acquirements  will  thus  come  to  be  reckoned 

Erofane  and  heathenish.  Reason  itself  will 
e  regarded  with  a  jealous  eye,  as  the  rival 
of  tnic  religion,  and  heaven,  tliat  sacred 
pledge  of  faith,  will  be  considered  as  a  vain 
idol,  and  all  our  studies  idolatry." 

In  fine,  "  Douglas  "  is  unouestionably  the 
production  of  a  classical  and  elegant  mind. 
It  has  an  ardour  of  pathos  not  unworthy  of 
our  most  favourite  writers,  and  though  some 
of  the  scenes  trifle  too  lon^  with  3io  feel- 
ings, are  redundant  in  description,  and  the 
catastrophe  sweeps  off  innocent  and  guilty 
together,  we  consider  the  tragedy,  taken  in 
the  whole,  as  the  genuine  offspring  of  a 
poetical  fancy,  which  may  irai)rovc  the  head, 
and  can  never  taint  the  heart. 

In  1758,  Garrick,  repentant  for  the  loss 
of  **  Douglas,"  and  considerably  urged  by 
the  author's  friends,  accepted  the  tragedy 
of  **  Ams,"  written  many  years  before,  and 
rejected  when  first  offered.  He  played  the 
principal  part  himself;  the  cast  included 
Mossop,  Holland,  Mrs.  Cibber,  Mrs.  Pritch- 
anl,  and  Mrs.  Yates.  By  dint  of  good  act- 
ing and  excellent  support,  it  went  through 
eleven  niglits,  and  tlien  descended  quietly 
and  permanently  to  the  tomb.  In  1760,  a 
third  tragedy  by  Home,  "The  Siege  of 
Arpiilica,''  found  a  place  in  the  same  well 
stocked  repositor}-,  after  a  run  of  nine 
ni<rhts ;  on  this  occasion  Garrick  and  Mrs. 
Cibber  were  the  only  first  rate  pi^rformers 
engaged.  Tlie  three  tragedies  were  pub- 
lished together  in  the  same  year,  and  a  large 
sale  reconipi-nsed  the  author  for  the  partial 
failure  of  his  two  latter  productions. 

**Tlie  Siegti  of  A(iuilica"  has  one  fine 
poetical  passage,  which  almost  rivals  the 
celebrated  dream  in  **  Sardanapalus."  Here 
it  is  :  Cornelia  savs, — 

As  I  slumb'ring  lay 
About  that  hour  when  glad  Aurora  springs 
To  chase  the  lap^ging  shades,  methoupcht  I  was 
In  Rome,  and  fUll  of  peace  the  city  scem'd; 
My  mind,  oblivions  too,  had  Irjst  its  care. 
S^-ene  I  steppM  along  the  lofty  hall 
Embellish 'd  with  the  statues  of  our  fathers, 
When  suddenly  lyi  universal  gnum 
Issued  at  ouco  from  every  marble  breast. 
:  Aghast  I  gazed  around  !  when  slowly  down 
:  Fi-um  their  high  pedestals  I  saw  descend 
I  The  munlcr'd  Gracchi.     Hand  in  hand,  the 

brothers 
Stalk*d  towards  me.    As  they  approached  more 

near. 
They  were  no  more  the  Oraochi  but  my  sons 
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Paulus  and  Titus  !    At  that  dreadftil  change 
I  shriek'd  and  wak'd.   But  never  from  my  mind 
The  spectacle  shall  part    Their  awful  eyes  at 

Drury  Lane, 
Their  cheeks  of  stone  !    Their  look  of  death  and 


woe. 


He  now  abstained  from  the  buskin  for 
nine  years.  In  1769,  Garrick  produced 
Homers  **  Fatal  Discoverjr."  This  time  the 
principal  characters  were  mtrusted  to  Barry, 
Keddish,  and  Mrs.  Barry.  Murphy,  in  his 
Life  of  Garrick,  Dours  out  his  wrath  in  pails- 
ful  against  this  Ossianic  tragedy,  which  ran 
ten  nights,  and  after  a  sleep  of  seven  years 
was  raked  up  for  one  night  more,  at  Covent 
Garden,  for  Mrs.  Barry's  benefit.  Li  1773, 
Reddish  and  Mr.  Barry  supported  Home's 
fifth  dramatic  effort,  **Alonzo;"  and  car- 
ried it  through  eleven  repetitions.  This 
play  is  not  much  inferior  to  "Douglas" 
from  intricacy  of  plot  and  variety  of  inci- 
dent, though  founded  on  a  romantic  idea  of 
deciding  the  fate  of  nations  by  single  com- 
bat. In  1778,  "  Alfred  the  Great,"  a  very 
poor  historical  piece,  produced  at  Covent 
Garden,  wound  up  the  list  of  Home's  dra- 
matic efforts.  It  was  a  failure,  being  acted 
only  thrice. 

After  a  lapse  of  many  years,  during  which 
time  his  pen  remained  idle,  Mr.  Home  pub- 
lished, in  1802,  **  A  History  of  the  Rebel- 
lion iu  17S5,"  from  which  great  expectations 
were  excited,  on  account  of  the  means  he 
possessed  of  being  well  and  correctly  in- 
formed. These  expectations,  however,  were 
not  realized ;  the  work  being  meagre  and 
unsatisfactory',  defective  in  many  important 
points,  and  not  at  all  calculated  to  gratify 
curiosity,  to  afford  information,  or  support 
the  pretensions  of  the  writer  as  a  historian. 
His  last  appearance  before  the  public,  under 
any  circumstances  or  position,  occurred  in 
1804,  when  Master  Betty,  the  young  Ros- 
cius,  as  he  was  designated,  played  Douglas 
at  the  Edinburgh  theatre.  Home  stepped 
before  the  curtain,  after  witnessing  the  per- 
formance, in  obedience,  we.  believe,  to  a 
general  call  from  the  house ;  in  the  excess 
of  his  rapture,  he  bowed  respectfully  to 
every  section  of  the  audience,  and  retired 
amidst  their  tumultuous  acclamations.  He 
was  then  eighty-two,  and  perhaps  verging 
on  dotage,  or  he  could  scarcely  have  heaped 
such  enthusiastic  encomiums  as  he  is  saia  to 
have  done,  on  the  crude,  unfledged  attempt 
of  a  boy  of  thirteen,  with  undeveloped  voice 
and  powers ;  or  have  persuaded  himself  that 
he  saw  in  such  a  manikin  any  like  the  por- 
trait he  had  conceived  of  the  stalwart  though 
youthful  mountaineer,  into  whose  mouth  he 
puts  the  following  lofty  aspirations :  — 


*"*  May  Heaven  inspire  some  'pnm»ffigantie  Dane 
To  beat  a  bold  defiance  to  our  host ! 
Before  he  speaks  it  out,  I  will  accept; 
Like  Douglas  conquer,  or  like  Douglas  die  ! " 

Blood  and  the  pride  of  ancestry  will  do 
much ;  but  in  a  hand  to  hand  conflict,  with 
a  son  of  Arak,  bone,  sinew,  and  muscle  arc 
indispensable  requisites.  The  beau  ideal 
of  a  nero  requires  something  to  strike  the 
eye  as  well  as  to  captivate  the  heart.  Tom 
Thumb  may  do  for  the  champion  of  a  bur- 
lesque, but  not  for  a  tragedy. 

John  Home  died  at  Merchiston  House, 
near  Edinburgh,  on  the  4th  of  September, 
1808,  in  his  eighty-sixth  year.  Through  life 
he  had  been,  as  far  as  his  means  and  station 
would  admit,  the  friend  and  patron  of  merit ; 
and  under  his  fostering  hand  many  sparks 
of  literary  genius,  that  would  otherwise 
have  lain  dormant,  were  brought  to  light. 
One  remarkable  instance  deserves  special 
record.  The  celebrated  poems  of  Ossian 
would,  in  all  probability,  never  have  been 
heard  of,  had  not  Mr.  Home  stretched  forth 
his  protecting  hand  to  Macpherson,  the 
translator,  imitator,  and  inventor;  his  dis- 
tinct title  not  being  yet  decided.  While 
Macpherson  was  schoolmaster  of  Ruthvcn, 
in  Badenoch,  he  occupied  his  leisure  hours 
in  collecting,  from  the  native  but  illiterate 
bards  of  the  mountains  of  Scotland,  frag- 
ments of  those  singular  poemau  A  few  of 
them  he  rendered,  as  he  said,  from  the 
Gaelic  into  English,  and  inserted  them  oc- 
casionally in  a  weekly  miscellany,  then  con- 
ducted at  Edinburgh,  by  Walter  Ruddiman. 
The  beauty  of  these  pieces  soon  attracted 
the  notice  of  Mr.  Home,  and  Drs.  Rob^t- 
son  and  Blair ;  and  it  was  resolved  by  those 
gentlemen  to  send  for  Macpherson  from  his 
humble  retreat.  He  accordingly  came  to 
Edinburgh,  and  had  an  interview  with  these 
eminent  literateurs.  The  result  was  that 
he  resigned  bis  situation  as  a  country  pcda^ 
gogue ;  travelled,  at  their  expense,  all  oyer 
the  Highlands,  and  collected  the  originals 
of  those  poems  which  have  since  become 
the  subjects  of  so  much  controversy.  The 
prevailing  opinion  seems  to  be  that  they 
were  cooked  up,  if  not  entirely  invented  hj 
Macpherson.  Had  he  not  talked  of  manu- 
scripts never  produced,  he  would  have  made 
a  much  better  fight  with  oral  tradition* 
Such  a  line  of  descent  mi^ht  account  for 
scraps  or  even  complete  pieces  of  poetry, 
though  carried  back  to  remote  generations. 
It  was  totally  different  with  sucb  a  matter 
of  fact  affair  as  the  correspondence  of  Pope 
Ganganelli .  When  Voltaire  asked  the  com- 
piler of  these  letters  to  produce  the  origir 
nals,  and  ho  failed  to  do  so,  this  at  ootiB 
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and  conclusively  stamped  them  as  inven- 
tions.    From  the  beginning  of  the  Ossianic 
controversy.  Dr.  Johnson  was  a  stubborn 
unbeliever.    He  expresses  his  ophiion,  as 
was  his  wont,  in  very  plain  terms.    This  led 
to  a  j>u^nacious  and  unscholastic  interchange 
of  missives  between  the  poet's  representa- 
tive and  the  philosopher,  ending  in  the  pur- 
chase of  a  shilling  cudgel  by  the  latter.     In 
the  early  part  of  the  controversy,  Dr.  John- 
son was  led  into  the  subject  by  Dr.  Blair, 
who,  appealing  to  the  internal  evidence  of 
the    antiquity   of  the   poems,   asked   him 
whether  he  Uiought  any  man  of  a  modem 
age  could  have  written  such  poems  ?    Joim- 
son  replied,  **  Yes,  sir,  many  men,  many 
women,  and  many  children.'^    At  tiiat  time 
he  was  not  aware  that  Dr.  Blair  had  iust 
published  a  Dissertation,  not  only  defenaing 
their   authenticity,   but    seriously  ranking 
them  with  the  poems  of  Homer  and  Virgil. 
When  aflerwards  informed  of  this  circum- 
stance, he  expressed  considerable  displeas- 
ure at  Dr.  Fordyce,  who  had  prompted  Dr. 
Blair  to  the  topic,  and  said,  '*  I  am  not  sorr>' 
they  got  thus  much  for  their  pains ;  sir,  it 
was  Uke  leading  a  man  to  talk  of  a  book 
with  the  a.uthor  concealed  behind  the  door.'' 
It  has  been  said  in  print  that  Ossian  was 
a  favourite  author  with  the  first  Napoleon. 
Strange,  if  true,  that  the  most  practical  of 
created  minds  should  have  enjoyed  or  un- 
derstood the  fantastical  reveries  of  one  of 
the  most  imaginative.     Still  more  so,  that 
he  could  have  imbibed  any  notion  of  the 
original  style  from  a  French  translation ! 
But  let  thd  question  of  genuineness  rest  as 
it  may,  it  is  quite  certain  tliat  **  Ossian" 
brought  Macpherson  worldly  profit,  fame, 
and  promotion.     In  1764  he  accompanied 
Governor  Johnstone  to  Florida,  as  secre- 
tary.    After  his  return  he  translated  the 
••  Iliad  "  of  Homer  into  Celtic  verse,  wrote 
a  History  of  Great  Britain,  from  the  Res- 
toration to  the  Accession  of  the  House  of 
Hanover,  and  also  employed  his  pen  in  vin- 
dicating the  measures  of  Government  during 
the  American  war.     He  was  aflerwards  ap- 

Sointed  a^nt  to  the  Nabob  of  Arcot,  and 
ied  a  Member  of  Parliament,  in  1796, 
aged  fifty-eight.  He  left  £2,00()  to  his 
early  patron.  Home,  in  grateful  recollection 
of  the  acts  of  kindness  he  had  received  from 
him  at  the  outset  of  his  career. 

We  dose  our  sketch  with  an  anecdote. 
Home  was  constitutionally  serious,  but  he 
once  condescended  to  a  jocularity.  He  was 
fond  of  claret,  and  took  his  glass  con  amore^ 
when  that  Hygeian  beverage,  bv  the  conni- 
vance of  the  authorities,  was  allowed  to  be 
imported  into  Scotland,  under  the  mitigated 
duties  applicable  to  the  concoction  called 


Southampton  port.  When  the  impost  was 
more  than  doubled,  he  delivered  himself  of 
the  followinjj  epigram,  which  has  often  ap- 
peared in  prmt  before :  — 

"  Firm  and  erect  the  Caledonian  stood, 
Old  was  his  mutton,  and  his  Claret  good; 

'Let  him  drink  Port,'  an  English  statesman 

cried; 
He  took  the  poison — and  his  spirit  died." 

The  works  of  John  Home  were  published 
in  1824,  in  three  volumes,  8vo,  under  the 
supervision  of  his  friend,  the  venerable 
Henry  Mackenzie,  author  of  the  **Man  of 
Feeling."  Sir  Walter  Scott  reviewed  them 
in  the  Quarterly  in  1827.  We  doubt  whether 
they  would  ever  have  been  edited,  reviewed, 
or  remembered,  had  Home  not  written  the 
tragedy  of  **  Douglas." 


From  Bclgravla. 
FRENCH  ETIQUETTE. 

It  is  the  fashion  with  some  who  would 
pass  as  examples  of  original  genius  or  un- 
bophi8ti(>ated  good-nature  to  speak  slight- 
ingly of  that  unwritten  code  of  society 
known  as  the  rules  of  itiquette.  Doubtless 
natural  politeness  tausrht  by  no  rule  is  de- 
lightful enough.  Politeness  lias  been  de- 
fined to  be  benevolence  in  small  things; 
and  some  persons  may  have  as  strong  a 
genius  in  this  way  as  the  calculators  and 
arithmeticians  who  have  never  been  to 
school,  and  will  tell  you  without  taking 
breath  what  is  the  cost  of  fifty  million 
pounds  of  sugar  at  seven-pence  three  far- 
tilings  a  pound.  But  is  benevolence  so 
universal  a  (luality  that  sociiety  can  wisely 
allow  each  individual  to  be  left  to  his  inspi- 
rations? Hypocrisy  has  been  called  tne 
homage  vice  renders  to  virtue ;  affect  a  vir- 
tue if  you  have  it  not.  And  the  rules  of 
politeness,  known  as  ^tiquetfe,  exact  from 
each  individual  a  certain  deference  to  the 
feelings  of  others  .wliich  is  in  its  way  a  hom- 
age to  humanity.  Of  such  rules  it  may  be 
said  as  Labruy^re  says  of  the  commonplace 
phrases  of  compliment  current  in  his  own 
time : 

**Ily  a  un  certain  nombre  de  phrases 
toutes  faites  que  Ton  prend  comme  dans  un 
magasin,  et  dont  Ton  se  sert  pour  se  lelici- 
ter  les  uns  les  autres  sur  les  evenements. 
Bieti  qudles  se  disent  soucent  sans  affection 
ft  qu\Ues  soient  rcfues  sans  reconnaissance, 
il  n'est  pas  permis  avec  cela  de  les  omettre, 
pan'c  que  du  inoins  elles  sont  riinage  de  ce 
(^u'il  y  au  monde  de  meilleur,  qui  est  I'amiti^, 
et  que  les  hommes,  ne  pouvant  gu^re  comp- 
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ter  les  uns  sur  les  autres  pour  la  r6alit6, 
semblent  itre  convenus  entre  eux  de  se  con- 
tenter  des  apparancesy 

And  if  the  rules  of  itiqitdte  be  carefully 
considered  they  will  be  found  for  the  most 
part  devised  with  this  view,  to  enforce  on 
members  of  society  an  appearance  at  least 
of  humanity  and  benevolence ;  not  but  that 
with  too  many  on  whom  society  has  enforced 
this  external  polish  the  inner  nature  re- 
mains as  uncivilised  as  in  the  age  of  the 
stone-period ;  you  may  scrape  off  the  var- 
nish of  civility  with  a  five-lranc  piece  and 
find  the  Lacustrian  savage  underneath.  In 
the  medieBval  times,  when  everybody  paid 
toll  at  the  town-gate  for  ail  commodities  and 
instruments  of  handicraft  which  they  brought 
into  the  walls,  the  jongleur  used  to  arrive 
before  the  city- warders  with  his  rebeck  and 
his  ape ;  and  in  return  for  a  few  scrapes  on 
his  fiddle,  and  a  few  ^mbols  from  his  ape 
before  the  guard,  the  latter  —  in  their  parti- 
coloured raiment,  with  helmet  on  their  heads 
and  cuirass  on  their  shoulders  —  would  con- 
descend to  give  the  poor  fellow  a  good- 
humoured  laugh  and  word,  and  let  him  go 
through  scot-free.  The  jongleurs  have  in- 
creased in  number  and  in  seriousness  of  oc- 
cupation since  then,  but  they  have  lost  their 
privile<je  of  going  scot-free  on  any  occasion. 
Nevertneless,  the  expression  *^^ payer  en  mon- 
naie  de  singe''''  &\M>\  exists,  and  the  maimer 
of  payment  too,  though  practised  by  less 
meritorious  members  of  society  than  our 
old  friend  the  jongleur.  Our  Lacustrian 
people  with  the  polished  outsides,  for  ex4m- 

J>le,  contrive  to  get  through  life  very  com- 
brtably  by  conformity  to  certain  exigences 
of  society ;  they  pay  their  debt  to  humanity 
**  en  monnaie  de  singed 

The  French  have  always  had  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  the  most  advanced  nation  in 
the  world  in  matters  of  politeness,  and  we 
know  many  who  persist  in  saying  that  this 
excellence  consists  **enpayant  en  monnaie 
de  singe  "  only ;  but  such  is  not  the  opinion 
of  the  writer.  It  is  true,  however,  that 
elderly  people  among  the  French  themselves, 
with  a  flavour  of  the  old  rigiine  still  ding- 
ing about  them,  lament  the  decay  of  polite 
usages,  and  pronounce  for  a  general  deca- 
dence of  all  things  in  these  days  of  Fcmmes 
h  la  harhe — Ilien  n*est  sacripour  un  sapeur — 
Barbes-blerts,  and  Orandes  duchesses.  But 
such  complaints  have  always  existed.     The 

•«  ^tas  parentum  p^or  avifl  tulit 
No8  ncquiores  " 

style  of  lamentation  must  have  existed  ever 
since  the  days  of  Methuselah,  after  which 
human  nature  grew  so  corrupi  that  it  could 


no  longer  support  nine  hundred  and  sixty- 
nine  years  of  existence.  Nevertheless,  let 
us  not  have  the  conceit  to  believe  such  a 
lamentation  can  have  no  truth  in  any  case. 

Dismissing,  then,  the  question  of  the 
relative  politeness  of  the  French  of  this 
and  of  past  generations,  we  may  state  our 
belief  that  no  people  ever  regulated  exist- 
ence and  the  terms  of  intercourse  of  soci- 
ety so  conveniently  as  the  French ;  and  if 
the  chief  aim  of  life  should  be  to  extract 
out  of  it  the  greatest  amount  of  pleasure 
and  self-satisfaction,  we  conceive  that  our 
neighbours  have  never  been  surpassed  in 
the  success  with  which  they  have  organised 
all  social  arrangements.  As  for  politics, 
we  leave  those  to  politicians ;  but  the  ar- 
rangements of  family  life,  social  life,  the 
ways  of  establishing  oneself  in  life,  and  of 
gathering  generally  as  many  of  the  roses  of 
existence  as  possible  without  the  thorns, 
are  all  planned  and  observed  with  such 
regularity  and  precision  that  the  greatest- 
happiness-of-the-greatest-number  principle 
is  there  triumphantlv  developed.  vVith  us, 
life,  compared  with  life  in  France,  is  a  hur- 
r}'-scurry,  a  hurlv-burly,  a  sort  of  Donny- 
brook  lair,  in  fact;  and  we  have  alwavs 
thought  the  difference  of  existence  in  tte 
two  countries  was  well  characterised  by  the 
crowds  who  wait  outside  the  doors  of  the 
theatres  in  the  respective  countries.  Ob- 
serve the  French  crowd.  It  is  true  the  «cr- 
gent  de  ville  is  there,  and  that  the  claimants 
for  admission  direparqui  between  ingenious- 
ly-contrived lines  of  railing ;  but  the  office 
of  the  sergent  de  ville  is  a  mere  sinecure  on 
such  occasions,  and  there  is  never  any  pres- 
sure of  any  kind  on  the  railings  or  on  the 
persons  of  the  expectant  crowd.  Each 
new-comer  arrives  and  takes  his  place  in 
the  queue,  and  remains  there  like  a  peg  in  a 
cribbage-board  till  the  time  arrives  when 
he  can  move  comfortably  on,  pay  his  money 
at  the  little  wicket,  and  enter  quietly.  No 
one  ever  seeks  by  dint  of  kicking  or  plung- 
ing to  get  an  undue  advantage  over  his 
neighbour,  —  nor  would  it  be  tolerated  by 
the  rest;  and  you  may  venture  yourself 
among  the  blouses  of  Paris  and  be  sure  of 
no  crushing.  But  he  who  has  ever  been 
among  a  crowd  in  white  neckties,  spotless 
shirts,  and  dicolldti  waistcoats  at  tne  door 
of  an  English  Italian  Opera-IIouse  on  a 
^aZa-night,  when  Patti  was  going  to  sing  — 
can  he  say  the  same  thing?  This  rule 
seems  to  be  instinctively  and  religiously 
obsen-ed  in  most  social  arrangements  in 
France  —  that  the  convenience  of  each  in- 
dividual is  inseparable  from  the  convenience 
of  his  neighbour. 

It  would  require  necessarily  a  volume  to 
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•how  irith  what  careful  order  and  regularity 
all  domestic  and  social  life  is  arranged 
among  this  people,  of  the  interior  economy 
of  whose  lives  next  to  nothing  is  known 
abroad.  The  training  of  a  French  house- 
wife would  demand  a  chapter  in  itself,  and 
a  very  lone  one.  For  a  woman  of  busi- 
ness, the  Imnchwoman  is  unrivalled ;  and 
no  chemist  with  his  scruples  and  drachms 
can  be  more  precise  in  his  management  of 
weights  and  measures  than  ihti  mistress  of 
a  French  household.  Our  business  in  this 
paper  is  with  the  embroider^'  of  daily  life 
—  that  part  of  the  duties  of  men  and  wo- 
men to  each  other  which  is  mostly  conven- 
tionalv  and  in  the  eyes  of  cynics  superllu- 
ous. 

Etiquette^  then,  in  France  is,  in  its  broad 
general  features,  not  dissimilar  to  that  in 
practice  among  us ;  but  there  is  a  variety 
of  different  nuances  and  shades  which  is  not 
nnillustratlve  of  the  different  character  and 
institutions  of  the  two  countries.  It  is  al- 
most impossible,  of  course,  to  draw  a  sharp 
line  between  itiquetie  and  good  manners 
and  obligatory  customs,  and  we  shall  mix 
the  three  up  together  in  endeavouring  to 
characterise  the  difference  of  social  obser\'- 
ances  in  France  and  England. 

We  will  begin  with  the  itiquetU  respect- 
ing courtship  and  marriage,  from  the  pro- 
posal to  the  solemnisation,  which  is  not 
only  widely  different  from  all  English  cus- 
toms, but,  from  the  peculiar  habits  of 
French  society,  is  necessarily  of  the  most 
delicate  and  susceptible  character. 

We  will  not  here  enter  upon  the  much- 
discussed  Question  as  to  the  relative  merits 
of  the  English  and  French  way  of  marriage. 
Aa  a  general  rule,  the  French  bride  comes 
to  her  husband  fresh  from  the  school  and 
the  convent.  She  has  never  l>een  blighted 
in  affections,  or  plaved  with  her  own  happi- 
ness or  that  of  otfiers.  She  has  had  no 
period  oi  flirtation,  and  generally  she  is 
prepared  to  love  the  husband  whom  her 
parents  or  guardians  may  recommend  her. 
There  is  no  h^'pocrisy,  and  it  is  thoroughly 
understood  that  marriage  without  some- 
thins  like  equivalent  fortune,  or  connections 
whidi  may  supply  its  place  by  protection  and 
advancement,  is  impossible.  Exceptions, 
however,  may  be  made  for  certain  forms  of 
personal  distmction  in  the  way  of  rank  and 
tal^t.  Generally  speaking,  wo  believe 
Frenchwomen  —  except  among  the  luxuri- 
ous and  depraved  cin'lcs,  whose  morals  are 
as  bad  as  those  of  tiic  demi-monde —  make 
excellent  wives ;  and  when  a  Frenchwoman 
isjeood  as  wife  or  mother,  her  tact  and  in- 
tefligence  rcndoj*  her  of  inestimable  value 
to  her  husband  and  children. 
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I  Parents  and  friends,  as  is  well  known, 
play  a  much  larger  part  in  the  arrangements 
of  marriages  than  with  us :  little  is  lell  to 
chance.  It  is  considered  by  the  friends  of 
a  young  man  that  the  most  important  step 
in  life,  and  the  most  conducive  to  his  steadi- 
ness and  welfare,  is  his  marriage ;  and  even 
friends,  not  relatives  or  guardians,  will  not 
scruple  to  recommend  any  person  supposed 
suitable,  when  thev  think  the  thne  has  ar- 
rived for  him  to  become  settled.  As  for 
falling  in  love,  except  at  first  sight,  this  is 
not  very  common  or  even  possible.  Girls 
are  rarely  long  in  society  before  they  are 
married  —  marriage  takes  place  on  both 
sides  much  earlier  than  with  us ;  and  even 
when  girls  go  into  society,  the  opportuni- 
ties for  flirtation  and  engaging  affections, 
&c.,  are  so  limited  and  so  carefully  guardeil 
against  by  mothers  and  chaperoties,  that  they 
practically  do  not  exist. 

We  win  suppose  that  M.  Horace  Delau- 
nay  has  seen  Mademoiselle  Rosalie  Dubois, 
or  that  she  has  been  spoken  of  to  him,  and 
that  on  inquiry  as  to  her  position,  &c.,  he 
finds  she  is  a  person  whom  he  would  like  to 
marry.  He  is  bound  to  observe  a  rigorous 
compliance  with  inexorable  rules,  the  viola- 
tion of  any  one  of  which  would  be  probably 
the  ruin  of  all  his  hopes.  Etiquette  has 
nothing  to  aay  about  the  affections,  but  sim- 
ply, like  a  treatise  on  strategics  and  tactics, 
laj's  down  certain  methods  of  proceedings 
without  considering  the  cause  of  action. 

The  first  step  which  M.  Delaunay  or  his 
parents  must  take  for  him  is  to  ask  a  mu- 
tual friend  to  inquire  of  the  family  of  the 
young  lady  if  his  offer  of  marriage  will  be 
agreeable.  It  is  absolutely  contrarj'  to  all 
good  breeding  for  M.  Delaunay  to  do  this 
himself;  and  if  he  is  refused,  good  breed- 
ing requires  him  to  make  no  sign  of  disap- 
pointment, but  to  n^main  with  the  family 
pricisimenta  9ur  le  mtme  pied ;  just  on  the 
same  footing  as  before.  It  will  be  compro- 
hended  that  all  allusion  to  the  refusal  would 
be  of  the  worst  of  tastes ;  **  (7m  plus  mauvais 
goiU.^ 

But  suppose  M.  Delaunay  has  no  common 
friend :  in  this  case  he  must  address  him- 
self to  the  cur^  of  the  parish  of  the  family, 
if  they  are  Catholics — to  the  pasteur,  if 
they  are  IVotestants — to  the  Rabbi,  if  they 
are  Jewish  —  and  solicit  one  of  these  to 
make  the  inquiry*. 

If  he  prefers  it,  he  may  go  to  the  family 
lawyer;  and  indeed,  if  the  lady  is  an  elderly 
person  or  widow,  this  is  the  only  admitted 
way  of  arranging  this  preliminar}-.  But  in 
any  case  he  must  get  a  suitable  introduc- 
tion to  ciari  pcuteur,  rabbi,  or  notary-. 

If  the  reply  be  fkvourablc,  M.  Delaunay 
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asks  for  permission  to  visit  the  family ,  or  he 
asks  to  be  introduced,  if  he  has  not  been  so 
already. 

This  first  visit  must  take  place  without 
the  presence  of  the  young  lady,  and  all  af- 
fairs of  property,  settlement,  &c.,  are  then 
to  be  discussed.  The  family  are  supposed 
already  to  be  informed  of  all  details  about 
the  position  of  M.  Delaunay  by  his  inter- 
mediary' ;  the  parents  or  guardians  are  now 
supposed  to  put  further  questions  to  the 
young  man,  and  to  declare  whether  the  re- 
plies are  satisfactory  or  not,  and  to  commu- 
nicate on  their  side  all  details  about  the 
^'oung  lady's  fortune  and  expectations.  The 
)'oung  man  is  invited  to  visit  them  on  a  fu- 
ture day,  and  the  day  and  hour  of  the  visit 
ire  fixed.  If  the  replies  of  M.  Delaunay 
Jire  not  found  satisfactory,  the  young  lady's 
representatives  require  time  for  reflection, 
and  they  separate  on  the  most  cordial 
terms  possible,  and  the  suitor  is  required  by 
good  breeding  not  to  make  any  further  ad- 
vances unless  he  is  recalled. 

However,  suppose  M.  Delaunay  has  satis- 
fied the  exigences  of  father,  mother,  guar- 
dian, notary,  &c.,  and  the  hour  of  the  first 
visit  is  arranged  in  which  he  is  to  see  the 
object  of  his  marriage-intentions  for  the 
first  time  as  a  suitor.  The  visit  must  nat- 
urally be  arranged  to  take  place  when  no 
other  visitors  are  expected.  Good  taste  re- 
quires toilettes  on  both  sides  to  be  carefully 
proper,  although  any  display—- i«7i«  toilette 
tapageuse — is  of  the  worst  taste ;  the  young 
lad^  especially  must  be  simply  but  neatly 
attired.  Mademoiselle  Dubois,  having  al- 
ready been  informed  of  the  prof)osal,  sits 
between  her  parents,  and  no  allusion  what- 
ever is  made  to  the  subject  of  M.  Delaunay^ 
visit  during  the  first  interview.  It  is,  in 
fact,  a  simple  visit  of  reconnaissance ;  the 
enemies  are  placed  in  presence  of  and  ex- 
amine each  other,  talking  about  the  most 
indifferent  things  in  the  world.  If,  how- 
ever, either  on  uie  occasion  of  the  first  visit 
or  of  the  second,  M.  Delannay  is  not  satis- 
fied with  the  explanations  given  him,  or  the 
appearance  of  Mademoiselle  Dubois,  he 
can  still  retreat  conveniently  by  writing  to 
say  that  a  little  journey,  which  he  is  obliged 
to  take,  will  deprive  him  for  some  time  of 
the  pleasure  he  anticipated  in  being  able  to 
continue  his  visits,  &c.  If,  on  the  contra- 
ry', he  desires  to  go  on  with  the  negotia- 
tion, he  must  make  a*formal  demand,  by  his 
father,  mother,  or  other  relative  or  friend, 
to  be  admitted  into  the  family  under  the 
title  of  pritendu. 

.If  the  K^quest  is  accepted,  M.  Delaunay 
ought  immediately  to  write  a  note  to  the 
parents  to  ask  when  it  will  be  agreeable  for 


them  to  receive  his  visit  of  acknowledjrment 
and  thanks ;  and  when  this  interview  takes 

Slace,  Mademoiselle  Dubois,  having  been 
uly  informed  of  the  present  condition  of 
the  proceedings,  will,  after  the  proper  com- 
pliments have  passed  on  both  sides,  be  sent 
for ;  and  tlie  young  man  is  presented  to  her 
as  her  future  husband. 

From  this  time  M.  Delaunay  is  received 
in  the  house  of  the  family  on  intimate  but 
not  on ^awiiZiar  terms,  with  respect  to  which 
there  is  a  wide  distinction.  M.  Delaunay 
is  required,  for  example,  always  to  come 
with  a  toilette  suitable  for  a  visit  of  cere- 
mony, and  the  young  lady  on  her  side  too 
must  observe  a  similar  carefulness.  IVI. 
Delaunay  is  expected,  of  course,  to  pay  fre- 
quent visits  to  the  house,  but  always  in 
ceremonious  form ;  and  he  should  announce 
his  intention  of  coming  by  sending  in  the 
morning  a  bouquet  to  his  betrothed,  whom 
indeed  he  will  never  see  alone  until  the  mar- 
riage is  finally  celebrated  before  the  moire 
and  in  the  church ;  for  marriage-contracts 
are  such  slippery  affairs,  that  M.  Delaunay 
and  Mademoiselle  Dubois  may  have  gone 
through  all  these  forms  to  no  purpose.  If 
M.  Delaunay  should  wish  to  retire  at  any 
moment,  he  can  yet  do  so  by  writing  the 
little  billet  and  announcing  le  petit  voyage ; 
and  the  family  of  the  young  lady  could 
cover  her  retreat  by  any  equally  simple  de- 
vice ;  and  to  prevent  all  impleasant  conse- 
quences, and  all  chance  of  malevolent  tittle- 
tattle,  the  whole  affair  should  be  kept  a 
strict  secret  on  both  sides  till  the  mamage- 
contract  b  finally  signed.  And,  moreover, 
the  young  people  will  never  either  speak  to 
or  of  each  other  by  their  unadorned  Chris- 
tian names ;  they  must  address  each  other 
and  speak  of  each  other  always  as  Mon- 
sieur Horace  and  Mademoiselle  Rosalie. 
But  when  the  contract  is  signed,  'and  the 
marriage  formally  announced,  the  rigours 
of  Etiquette  may  relax  in  some  measure 
towards  the  ^oung  couple ;  but  as  respects 
the  family,  itT  increases,  for  the  father  and 
mother  of  the  Jiancie  are  now  required,yer- 
mer  leur  maison,  to  shut  up  their  house,  — 
that  is  to  say,  not  to  receive  at  home  an^ 
but  members  of  the  family ;  and  Mademoi- 
selle Rosalie  will  carefully  avoid,  and  would 
not  indeed  be  permitted  to  make,  appear- 
ance dansle  mande;  that  is,  either  in  society 
or  any  public  place  of  amusement. 

SuppK>sing  that  all  things  have  gone  on 
without  difficulty  up  to  this  point,  the  next 
step  is  the  signing  of  the  marriage-contract, 
or  settlement  as  we  should  term  it.  The 
contract  must  necessarily  have  been  duly 
arranged  and  its  provisions  all  settled  and 
the  deed  drawn  up,  when  the  parties  betake 
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themselves  to  the  ofHcc  of  the  notary  who 
has  prepared  the  document.  In  the  case 
of  very  wealthy  faniiliea,  and  in  the  provin- 
ces, the  notary  conies  to  the  house  of  the 
tt^«,  in  which  ease  Hieftiette  retjuircs  that 
oiild  be  invited  to  dine.  It  is,  as  with 
us,  esteemed  an  honour  to  have  the  docu- 
ment witnessed  by  a  prince  of  the  blood  or 
a  great  state-dignitary.  All  expenses  of 
the  proceedings  are  to  be  paid  bv  the  fu- 
ture husband.  The  notary  reads  tlie  docu- 
ment ;  M.  Delaunay  rises,  makes  a  bow  to 
his  fiancee  as  though  to  ask  her  consent, 
takes  the  pen,-  signs  the  deed,  and  then 

? asses  the  pen  to  Mademoiselle  Rosalie, 
'he  young  lady  signs  in  tui*n,  and  passes 
the  pen  to  the  mother  of  her  intended,  who 
passes  it  on  to  the  mother  of  the  bride,  and 
so  on  through  the  members  of  the  family 
present,  who  sign  for  the  most  part  in  the 
order  of  their  age. 

It  is  on  this  day  that  M.  Delaunay  is  ex- 
pected to  send  the  presents  known  as  the 
corbeille  de  manage.  The  value  of  the 
presents  should  amount  to  about  ten  per 
cent  of  the  dot  of  the  lady.  They  consist 
generally  of  shawls,  jewels,  lace,  furs, 
gloves,  fans,  books,  anci  a  purse  containing 
a  certain  number  of  gold  pieces  of  money, 
which  should  be  new.  Those  presents 
should  be  put  either  in  an  elegant  box,  or 
in  a  work-table  destined  to  form  part  of  the 
furniture  of  the  young  couple.  The  cor- 
beille  should  arrive  on  the .  morning  of  the 
signing  of  the  contract,  accompanied  with  a 
handsome  bouquet  of  rtowera ;  and  the  cor- 
heUle,  together  with  the  trousseau  of  the 
Jiancie^  which  by  this  time  should  be  pre- 
pared, is  exhibited  in  her  room,  tastefully 
arranged  with  flowers,  for  her  friends  to 
admire.  If  there  is  a  ball  that  evening,  as 
is  customar>%  at  the  house  of  the  fiancee, 
the  young  lady  should  be  in  white.  She 
opens  the  hall  with  her  intended,  and  in  the 
second  quadrille  she  belongs  de  droit  to  the 
notary,  who  in  olden  times  hacj  the  right  of 
kissing  her  on  the  cheek.  Everybody  who 
signs  the  marriage-deed  is  expected  to  make 
a  present  to  the  young  lady. 

As  for  the  actual  marriage,  it  is  well 
known  this  is  perfonned  in  two  ceremonies 
—  one  at  the  mairUt  the  other  at  the  church. 
Both  at  the  mairie  and  at  the  church  mar- 
riages are  performed  on  Tuesdays,  Thurs- 
days, and  Saturdays  in  every  week :  at  the 
mairie  from  nine  m  the  morning  to  five  in 
the  evening ;  at  the  church  from  six  in  the 
morning  till  one  in  the  afternoon.  The 
marriage  at  the  mairie  is  of  a  strictly  civil 
character,  and  is  oflen  performed  on  the 
same  day  as  the  other,  but  sometimes  one 
or  two  days  beforehand.   It  must,  however. 


f)recede  the  other,  though  strict  Catholics 
ook  on  it  as  a  mere  legal  formality,  and  as 
no  marriage  at  all  in  a  proper  sense.  The 
maire  can,  if  he  pleases  to  honour  persons 
of  importance,  perform  the  marriage  in  his 
drawing-room ;  but  all  the  doors  of  the  house 
must  bo  open  down  to  the  street,  so  that  all 
the  world  may  enter  if  they  please.  The 
mairie  marriage  must  be  preceded  by  the 

f>roj)er  legal  formalities  —  evidence  of  pub- 
ication  of  bans,  of  consent  of  parents  (if 
such  is  required  by  the  law)  —  and  can  only 
be  celebrated  three  days  af^er  notification 
has  been  published  at  the  mairie.  When 
the  bride  has  signed  her  name  at  the  mairie^ 
she  passes  the  pen  to  her  husband,  who  re- 
ceives it  and  says,  Merci,  madame.  The 
lady  is  thus  styled  *  madame '  for  the  first 
time  in  her  life  by  her  future  husband.  The 
publication  of  the  bans  for  the  marriage  in 
the  church  takes  place  much  the  same  as 
with  us.  On  the  morning  of  the  marriage 
the  bridegroom  and  his  family  come  to  call 
for  the  bride  and  her  family.  The  bride- 
groom then  presents  the  houqiiet  de  noces, 
which  must  be  entirely  white,  to  his  Jianciie. 
Carriages  hired  by  the  bridegroom,  who  de- 
frays all  the  expenses  of  the  day  with  the 
exception  of  those  at  the  house  of  the  bride, 
are  sent  to  fetch  the  witnesses  of  the  mar- 
riage and  the  members  of  the  two  families 
who  are  invited  to  be  present,  to  the  house 
of  the  bride.  The  bridegroom,  besides  the 
bouquet,  brings  the  wedding-ring  and  the 
piice  de  mariage,  a  piece  of  money,  of  gold 
or  silver  according  to  the  condition  of  the 
parties ;  if  of  the  former  it  is  placed  like  a 
medal  in  a  morocco-case.  Among  the  peas- 
ants a  piece  of  copper  coin  fulfils  the  func- 
tion of  the  pilce  die  maria^e^  which  must  re- 
ceive the  priest^s  benediction  during  the 
ceremony. 

As  soon  as  the  whole  partv  is  assembled 
they  start  for  the  mairie.  T'he  bride  is  in 
the  first  carriage  to  the  right,  with  her  mo- 
ther on  the  back-seat,  with  her  father  or  his 
representative  in  front  of  her.  In  the 
second  carriage  is  the  bridegroom,  on  the 
back-seat  likewise ;  but  his  mother  —  or  her 
representative,  if  he  has  none  —  takes  the 
right,  and  his  father  sits  on  the  front-seat. 
The  witnesses  of  the  marriage  and  the  other 
members  of  the  family  follow.  Arrived  at 
the  church,  the  father  of  the  bride  leads  her 
to  the  altar,  and  the  bridegroom  follows 
with  his  mother.  Then  the  mother  of  the 
bride  should  follow  in  procession  with  the 
father  of  the  bridegroom.  The  nearest 
relatives  and  most  intimate  friends  of  the 
two  families  also  appro!ich  the  altar.  The 
rest  of  those  invited  sit  in  the  body  of  the 
church  on  chairs  prepared  for  them.    The 
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fauiily  of  the  brideffroom  and  the  bride- 
groom take  the  right,  the  bride  and  her 
iamily  take  the  left,  of  the  altar.  During 
the  service  a  quite  is  made  in  the  church, 
which  is  performed  by  the  younger  sisters; 
of  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  if  they  have 
any,  one  on  each  side.  In  the  absence  of 
younger  sisters  the  nearest  younger  female 
relatives  supply  the  deficiency. 

During  tne  ceremony,  when  the  priest 
addresses  to  the  young  couple  t lie  question, 
**  Conseniez-vous  h  prendre  pour  ep<nix7^^ 
&c.,  each  of  them  before  replying  turns  to 
the  side  of  the  father  and  mother,  makes 
them  a  bow  or  courtesy,  and  then  each  re- 
plies, not  in  a  loud  tone,  but  a  mi  voix. 
After  the  offertor}'  of  the  mass  the  young 
couple  arise,  and  each  takes  a  wax-taper, 
which  is  placed  before  them,  and  they  go 
to  the  altar  and  place  the  money  which  they 
offer  as  alms  in  tne  hand  of  the  priest.  And 
afler  the ''  Pater"  is  said  a  pall  is  held  over 
the  heads  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom  by 
the  youngest  boys  —  the  nearest  relatives 
of  each  family.  AVTien  the  marriage-mass 
is  over  the  young  pair  go  to  the  sacristy, 
and  there  receive  the  congratulations  of 
their  friends.  The  order,  however,  of  going 
there  is  just  the  reverse  of  what  it  was  on 
entering  the  church.  Thus,  the  father  of 
the  bridegroom  now  leads  the  bride,  and 
the  mother  of  the  bride  now  takes  the  arm 
of  the  bridegroom.  Those  invited  to  the 
wedding  follow  afler  and  make  their  com- 
pliments to  the  newly-married  couple  and 
to  both  families.  There  is  a  general  pre- 
sentation .  by  the  bridegroom  of  his  friends 
to  his  bride,  and  the  mother  of  the  bride  in- 
troduces her  friends  to  the  bridegroom. 

Etiquette  has  now  another  order  of  the 
da^  to  impose  on  departure  from  the  sa- 
cnstv.  The  bridegroom  is  now  allowed  for 
the  nrst  time  to  give  his  arm  to  the  bride, 
the  father  of  the  bride  gives  his  arm  to  the 
inoClier  of  the  bridegroom,  the  father  of  the 
bridegroom  to  the  mother  of  the  bride,  and 
filler  this,  it  appears,  itiquette  relaxes,  and 
allows  the  rest  to  follow  as  they  please,  ex- 
cept that  on  the  return  home  in  the  carriage 
the  bride  and  bridegroom  must  get  together 
into  the  first  carriage,  which,  however,  is 
now  to  be  filled  up  with  the  family  of  the 
bridegroom,  while  the  family  of  the  bride 
makes  up  the  second  carriage.  And  it 
must  be  observed  that  only  on  the  occasion 
of  a  marriage-service  is  a  giving  and  taking 
of  arms  admissible  in  a  French  church. 

All  persons  invited  to  the  marriage  will 
show  good  taste  if  they  arrive  at  the  chun'h 
before  bride  and  britlegroom ;  and  they  are 
expected  not  to  laugh  or  talk  at  the  wed- 
ding, moi*e  especially  when  the  priest  gives 


his  benediction ;  and  they  are  expected 
also  to  make  a  visit  of  congratulation  within 
a  fortnight,  or  send  a  letter  of  apology,  al- 
leging sickness,  calamity,  or  other  reasons 
by  way  of  excuse.  The  mass-book  of  the 
bride  must  have  a  white  binding,  or  at  least 
a  white  cover,  if  she  will  not  go  to  the  ex- 
pense of  a  new  one,  and  her  gloves  must  be 
white,  like  her  toilette ;  while  it  is  now  out 
of  fashion  for  the  bridegroom  to  wear  any- 
thing lighter  than  heurrefraii. 

It  is  contrary  to  all  I?  rench  usage  to  in- 
vite company  to  the  marriage  of  a  widow, 
or  even  of  any  lady,  sur  le  retaur,  above 
thirty,  which  ought  to  take  place  early  in 
the  morning,  without  display ;  and  the  toi- 
lette of  the  bride  in  such  cases  should  vu>t  be 
white. 

It  is  not  generally  the  custom  now  in 
France  to  take  a  journey  afler  the  marriage ; 
on  the  contrar}',  the  wedding-party  often 
spend  the  day  together,  go  for  a  drive  in 
the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  and  have  a  dinner 
and  ball  in  the  evening.  At  the  dinner, 
the  bride  and  bridegroom  should  be  placed 
opposite  to  each  other,  the  bride  having  to^ 
her  right  the  father  of  her  husband,  her  own 
mother  sitting  to  the  right  of  the  brideCTOom ; 
and  the  bride  is  to  be  the  first  serveu  at  ta- 
ble. At  the  conclusion  of  the  dinner,  a 
toast  is  proposed  for  the  young  married 
couple.  One  of  the  timoina  of  the  bride 
proposes  the  health  of  the  bride,  and  one 
of  the  timoitis  otf  the  bridegroom  proposes 
the  health  of  the  bridegroom.  Oratory  is 
required  to  be  brief,  and  the  fathers  of 
bride  and  bridegroom  return  thanks  for 
their  respective  children;  but,  above  all, 
no  singing  is  expected  among  decent  peo- 
ple ;  therefore,  it  an  Englishman  finds  nim- 
self  at  such  a  festival,  he  must  not  propose 
to  sing  the  ^^  Roger  Bonhomme^^  of^Beran- 
ger.  The  guests  who  have  been  invited  to 
dine  are  expected  before  leaving  to  give  an 
invitation  to  the  young  couple  for  a  dinner 
or  a  soir6e ;  and  such  a  return  is  called  the 
rendu  de  noce,  and  they  are  allowed  a  whole 
month  for  the  giving  of  the  retidu  de  noce^ 
at  which,  naturally,  the  best  places  and  all 
the  honour  is  given  to  the  new  couple. 
No  one,  of  course,  must  appear  at  a  mar- 
riage in  mourning;  even  a  widow,  if  en 
arand  deuil,  must  appear  at  the  marriage  of 
her  daughter  in  white  and  gray.  In  the 
best  society,  however,  the  festivity  of  din* 
ner  and  ball  takes  place  on  the  day  of  tlie 
signing  of  the  mamage-contract ;  and  U  is 
to  be  observed  that  a  Protestant  mimft^r 
may  be  invited  to  thovtdding,  but  a  Catholic 
priest  never.  At  the  ball  the  bride  opens 
the  dance  with  the  guest  to  whom  she 
wishes  to  pay  the  greatest  attention,  and 
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the  bridegroom  does  the  same  thing.  The 
ne^lj-married  pair  dance  in  front  of  each 
other  in  the  first  quadrille,  but  in  the  sec- 
ond ihej  dance  together.  Aflor  this  the 
bride  has  Uie  privilege  of  inviting  whom 
she  pleases  for  the  rest  of  the  evenin<)^. 
The  bride  and  bridegroom  retire  as  quietly 
as  possible,  the  latter  some  time  after  the 
former,  and  everybody  does  his  best  not  to 
observe  their  departure. 

The  lettres  de  /aire  part  of  the  marriage 
arc  to  be  sent  within  fifteen  davs,  and  the 
persons  who  receive  them  are  expected  to 
par  a  marriage  visit  within  a  month. 

!Sezt  to  the  itimidte  touching  marriage, 
that  connected  with  births  and  baptisms 
necessarily  claims  attention. 

After  the  birth  of  a  child  the  father  is 
bound,  under  severe  legal  penalties,  to  go 
to  the  mairie,  with  two  witnesses,  and 
make  declaration  of  the  birth ;  and  the  let- 
tres de  fairt  part  of  the  birth  of  the  child 
shonld  be  sent  by  the  father  alone  of  the 
newborn  child ;  the  mother^s  name  should 
not  appear  in  the  letter  at  all,  which  should 
be  printed  on  small-sized  glazed  paper,  and 
*not  sealed.  The  baptism  of  a  cnild  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  takes  place  as  soon 
as  possible  after  the  birth.  An  indispensa- 
ble preliminary  is,  necessarily,  to  find  a 
godfather  and  godmother.  The  request  to 
stand  godfather  or  godmother  is  usually 
made  some  months  before  the  birth  of  the 
child,  and  considerable  delicacy  necessarily 
dictates  the  choice  of  the  persons.  The 
godmother  is  usually  the  first  chosen,  and 
it  is  a  custom  to  allow  her  to  choose  her  own 
compare,  the  godfather.  For  the  firstborn 
child  of  a  marriage,  however,  the  mother  of 
the  wife  and  the  father  of  the  husband  have 
a  prescriptive  right  to  be  godfather  and 
godmother ;  for  the  second-bom,  the  mother 
of  the  husband  and  the  father  of  the  wife 
have  a  similar  right.  And  it  is  to  be  re- 
luarkcd  that  when  a  widow  consents  to  be 
godmother  with  a  gentleman  who  has  paid 
attentions  to  her,  slu?  ivS  supposed  to  contract 
a  sort  of  engagement  with  him ;  and  conse- 
quently widows  are  soniewliat  warj-  about 
acceptance  of  the  position. 

The  father  of  the  child  is  bound,  by  all 
the  laws  of  ^/i*5ti«f/c,  to  send  a  box  of  sweet- 
meats to  the  priest  or  minister  who  has 
baptjse<l  his  child,  and  to  insert  in  the  box 
apiece  of  gold  or  silver  money;  he  should 
liaewise  give  honhons  to  the  nurse  and  to 
the  servants  of  the  funiilv,  with  a  gratuity 
of  monev  to  each;  but  tli  se  bonbons  m^{.'([ 
not  be  m  a  box,  but  simply  in  a  screw  of 
paper.  Tlie  presents,  however,  which  H- 
tqtiette  demands  of  the  pairain  and  mar- 
raine  are  of  a  more  onerous  character.    In 


the  first  place  the  marraine  should,  as  with 
us,  find  the  child  in  its  little  argenterie,  —  a 
silver  cup,  a  knife  and  fork,  a  ladle  called  a 
cuiUer  h  bouillie.  Then  both  parrain  and 
marraine  should  give  presents  to  the  mo- 
ther of  the  child.  If  she  is  rich,  a  costly 
piece  of  jewelry  must  be  given ;  if  she  is 
simply  a  person  of  good  fortune,  a  piece  of 
plate  will  suffice ;  if  however,  she  lives  in  a 
ver}'  modest  style,  she  may  be  offered  a 
dress  or  a  shawl ;  and  when  the  godfather 
and  godmother  have  consented  from  good- 
nature to  stand  for  a  child  of  the  poorer 
class,  sugar,  chocolate,  coffee,  wine,  or 
anything  useful,  is  acceptable.  In  Paris, 
moreover,  tha  parrain  is  expected  to  send 
to  the  marraine  a  certain  number  of  boxes 
of  bonbons  from  Siraudin^s  or  some  equally 
well-known  place ;  and  the  number  of  boxes 
may  vary  in  amount  from  twelve  to  twelve 
do^en,  and  some  of  the  boxes  will  be  of  a 
pound,  others  of  a  half-pound  dimensions. 
The  parrain  is  expected  also  to  send  to  the 
marraine  gloves,  a  fan,  artificial  flowers, 
and  ribbons,  the  whole  enclosed  in  a  hand- 
some box  or  casket  o£  some  kind.  But  in 
return  the  husband  of 'the  marraine  is  ex- 
pected to  make  a  handsome  present  to  her 
compare,  or  at  the  very  least  to  give  a  for- 
mal dinner-party  in  his  honour,  un  grand 
diner  priL 

With  respect  to  the  ceremony  of  the 
church,  it  is  so  like  our  own  that  there 
is  little  to  bo  said.  The  child  should  en- 
ter the  church  first  in  the  arms  of  its  nurse, 
then  follow  the  godfather  and  godmother, 
the  father  of  the  child  and  his  iHends. 
During  the  ceremony,  the  godfather  and 
godmother  stand  one  on  each  side  of  the 
child;  and  after  the  Pater  and  Credo,  the 
priest  inquires  of  the  child,  through  its 
sponsors,  ** Benoncez-vmis  h  Satan'?''''  and 
they  should  reply,  "J'y  renonce.^''  *^Eth 
ses  pompes^'''*  ^*J''y  renonce,''''  **Et  ti  ses 
ceitvresi''''  **J^y  renonce.''"'  If  they  should 
answer  simply,  **  Otn\  monsieur,''''  to  either 
of  these  questions,  the  solemnity  of  the 
baptism  would  suffer  considerably.  AVhefV 
the  cert»mouv  is  complete  the  priest  takes 
the  taper  which  has  been  alight  by  his 
side,  and  gives  it  into  the  hands  of  the 
sjwnsors,  who  hold  it  jointly  during  the 
final  prayer. 

Fn)m  births  and  baptisms  we  pass  to  vis- 
its, invitations,  dinners,  soirees,  and  balls. 

As  to  visits,  they  are  dignified  with  the 
:  names  of  risites  de  r^r^monie,  visites  obli- 
j  gatnircs,  risites  de  felicitation,  visites  de 
\  condoUnnre,  risitrs  de  digejftion,  visites  du 
'jour  de  Van,  visites  des  jours  de  reception, 
;  and  there  is  the  casual  visit,  unclassified. 
I     A  risite  de  cMmonie  may  of  course  often 
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be  a  visite  Migatoire,  and  the  above  class- 
ification has  no  scientific  accuracy.  A  sim- 
ple visite  de  drimonie  should  not  extend 
over  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  for  by  a  visite  de 
cMmottie  generally  speaking  is  meant  the 
visit  between  persons  not  very  intimate,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  new  year,  to  return 
thanks  for  some  service  or  polite  attention, 
or  on  departure  for  the  country  after  the 
season  is  over,  &c.  The  visite  obligatoire 
comprises  visits  to  the  families  of  newly- 
married  persons  after  an  invitation  to  be 
present  at  the  hhUdiction  nuptiale,  new- 
year^s  visits  to  friends ;  the  visite  de  diges- 
tion takes  place  afler  a  dinner-party,  &c. 
The  visite  de  filicitation  is  due  to  an  ac- 
quaintance afler  he  has  received  any  ad- 
vancement to  any  important  position;  but 
the  visit  is  usually  preceded  by  a  letter 
written  immediately  on  receipt  of  the  intel- 
ligence ;  while  the  visit  itself  is  made  late, 
not  to  have  the  air  'of  a  solicitor.  But,  on 
the  contrary,  if  an  acquaintance  has  a  misfor- 
tune of  any  kind,  a  visit  ought  to  he  made 
as  promptly  as  possible :  this  is  considered 
as  a  great  preuve  de  savoir-vivre.  And  we 
were  once  present  wden  circumstances  were 
such  between  two  persons,  that  the  way  of 
making  the  latter  visit  had  to  be  discussed 
with  considerable  delicacy. 

A  coolness  had  taken  place  between  A 
and  B,  two  acquaintances,  and  the  father 
of  A  got  into  trouble,  the  talk  of  all  Paris ; 
there  was  an  avalanche  of  cards  lefl  with 
the  concierge  of  A,  who  was  a  distinguished 
literarv  character ;  but  B  was  afraid  tliat  if 
he  lefl  his  card  simply,  it  might  have  a 
soupgon  of  the  triunipnant  air  about  it,  and 
he  proposed  his  difficulty  to  a  lady,  an  ar- 
bitress  in  matters  of  etiquette,  and  she  de- 
cided that  B  should  write  **  en  pereonne  "  in 
pcn(Ml  on  the  card,  since  it  would  be  impos- 
sible then  that  the  sentiment  dictating  the 
visit  could  be  misinterpreted  by  any  but  a 
barbarian. 

The  visite  de  digestion  is  due  within  a 
week  from  the  dinner-party,  and  the  utmost 
})ermissible  delay  is  a  fortnight.  The  visite 
du  jour  de  Van  mav  be  made  at  any  time 
during  the  month  of  Januar}'  for  simple  ac- 
quaintances. To  the  grand-parents  this 
visit  should  be  made  on  New-year^s  Eve ; 
and  to  parents,  aunts,  brothers,  and  sisters, 
on  New-year's  Day :  cousins  are  allowed  a 
week  for  the  vbit,  and  friends  a  fortnight. 
From  five  to  ten  minutes  suffice  for  a  visite 
du  jour  de  Van,  It  is  a  manque  de  savoir- 
vivre  to  wish  a  **  happy  new  year"  (ww« 
hmine  annSe)  to  any  but  intimate  friends ;  | 
and  if  on  occasion  of  a  New-year's  call  a 
relative  or  intimate  friend  is  not  at  home, ' 
the  card  must  not  be  lefl,  but  regrets  ex-i 


pressed  to  the  servant,  and  the  caU  repeated. 
But,  as  is  well  known,  the  visites  dujour  de 
Van  among  simple  acquaintances  are  satis- 
fied for  the  most  part  by  an  exchange  of 
cards ;  and  these  are  taken  by  the  post  for  a 
fxYe-centime  stamp,  the  envelope  being  lefl 
open ;  and  during  the  whole  month  of  Jan- 
uary the  daily  postal  deliveries  in  Paris  are 
of  a  most  irregular  character,  from  the  enor- 
mous quantity  of  extra  work  thus  thrown 
on  the  post-office. 

We  now  come  to  the  visite  de  condol^ance, 
which  takes  place  afler  one  has  been  invited 
to  be  present  at  a  service  funkbre,  or  received 
a  lettre  de  faire  part  of  the  decease  of  a 
friend's  relative.    And  in  the  visite  de  con- 
doUance  there  are  one  or  two  nice  distinc- 
tions drawn,  which  show  great  delicacy  of 
sentiment;    for  it  is  established   that   one 
should  not  make  a  visit  of  condolence  while 
en  grand  deuU,    The  object  of  the  visit  is 
to  assisi  sorrow  in  supporting  itself,  not  to 
add  your  own.    But  you  can,  en  grand  deuii, 
write  a  letter  expressing  your  sympathy, 
which  must  not  be  sent  by  the  post,  but  car- 
ried by  hand.    Notwithstanding,  every  vis- 
itor must  be  dressed  in  dark  colours  Qhough 
he  need  not  be  absolutely  in  black)  t  with 
dark  gloves.    Another  nice  distinction  is, 
that  children  must  not  be  taken  on  a  visit 
of  condolence ;  children,  if  not  incapable  of 
sympathy,  are  at  least  out  of  place  in  any 
house  of  mourning  but  their  own  home.    In 
the  visite  de  condoliance,  the  person  to  be 
condoled  with  is  approached  in  silence ;  if 
it  is  a  lady,  the  ladies  kiss  her  on  the  cheek, 
and  the  men  shake  her  hand ;  if  it  is  a  man, 
the  men  kiss  him  on  the  cheek  likewise,  and 
the  ladies  take  his  hand  sympatheticalh'. 
No  inquiries  whatever  afler  health  are  to  be 
made,  and  one  must  wait  for  the  person  vis- 
ited to  speak  of  the  deceased  person,  and 
observe  silence  as  to  the  recent  bereave- 
ment if  no  mention  is  made  of  it.    Between 
intimate  friends  the  visit  of  condolence  is- 
made  the  day  of  the  funeral ;  between 
quaintances  within  a  fortnight  aflerwards. 

As  to  visites  du  jour  de  reception,  th^^ 
custom  is  now  universal  in  Paris  for  every^f 
lady,2wem/rtf  unjour,  to  fix  a  day  for  receiv-  -^ 
ing  her  friends ;  and  having  fixed  it,  she  ic  m: 
expected  not  to  go  out  on  any  plea  what:^* 
ever.  If  you  are  taken  ill,  your 
must  say  so  at  the  door,  and  deny 
to  ever}'body ;  not  even  the  most  intimat 
friends  should  in  such  case  be  received,  t 
avoid  giving  offence  to  others.  The  mil 
tress  of  the  house  on  a  jour  de  riceptic 
must  not  be  in  grande  toilette ;  this  is 
trary  to  all  goo<l  breeding.  The  place 
the  lady  of  the  house  in  her  salon  is  to 
right  of  the  fireplace,  in  an  armchair; 
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thu  place  she  should  give  ap  to  no  one  ex- 
cept a  grandmother,  or  some  person  to 
wnbin  she  would  show  extraordinary  respect. 
Men  are  expected  to  leave  their  paletots  in 
the  antechamber,  and  to  keep  their  hats  in 
their  hands  during  the  whole  of  their  visit ; 
and  the  lady  shomd  never  request  a  visitor 
to  put  down  his  hat. 

To  receive  well  necessarily  requires  much 
art  and  tact  in  the  lady ;  when  she  intro- 
duces one  person  to  another,  she  should, 
of  course,  instantly  engage  the  introdu(!ed 
persona  as  rapidly  as  possible  in  conversa- 
tion in  which  all  may  join,  to  avoid  embar- 
nufsment.  She  will  never  talk  in  an  aparti 
or  undertone.  She  will  avoid  politics  and 
religion.  She  will  not  talk,  as  the  Span- 
ianu  say,  of  the  **  halter  to  a  person  whose 
father  has  been  hung ; "  if  she  has  visitors 
of  a  modest  condition,  she  will  not  talk  of 
fitea  and  festivities,  and  expensive  habits 
and  fashions  of  dress,  in  which  they  are  not 
■bio  to  share.  She  will  try  to  make  the  con- 
versation as  general  as  possible ;  she  will  not 
endeavour  to  retain  any  ])crson  about  to 
depart,  but  simply  saj',  **Z></a/"  When 
visitors  have  lefl,  she  will  not  allow  anytliing 
unpleasant  to  be  said  of  them ;  she  will  give 
people  to  understand  that  her  roof  is  not  a 
retreat  for  scandal ;  that  civilised  hospital- 
ity respects  with  generosity  all  who  confide 
themselves  to  its  amenities ;  and  that  to  be 
^tty  or  sarcastic  at  the  expense  of  the  ab- 
sent is  both  easy  and  ill-bred. 

With  respect  to  dinner-parties  there  is 
little  difference  l>etween  French  and  English 
4tiqudie^  except  that  an  invitation  to  a  per- 
son of  superior  position  to  our  own,  or  to 
one  to  whom  it  is  intended  to  pay  res])eit, 
should  be  given  in  person.    And  wc  need 
not  say  that  a  guest  at  a  French  dinner-table 
should  be  quiet  with  liis  legs  under  the  tabh*, 
especially  if  he  has  ladies  near  him ;  that  he 
should  not  blow  on  his  food  if  it  is  too  hot ; 
that  he  should  not  put  his  nose  to  his  wine 
—'fiairer  son  vin ;  tliat  he  should  not  make 
any  remark  about  the  goodness  or  badness 
of  the  dishes ;  tliat  he  should  not  drink  out 
of  a  lady^s  glass ;  and  that  ho  should  not 
peel  his  apples,  pears,  and  oranges  en  rond 
romme  au  village,  but  up  and  down ;  or  that 
be  should  not  liing  his  napkin  on  his  chair 
when  he  has  done  with  it,  as  if  he  were  at  a 
iMeHThdte,  but  put  it  on  the  table;  and 
above  all,  tliat  he  should  not  imitate  a  com- 
siif  voyageur  at  a  tahle-<rii6te,  and  clean 
his  tumbler  with  his  napkin,  with  n^spect  to 
which  latter  point  we  remember  an  agn'c- 
tble  anecdote.      A  French  marshal,  when 
he  entertained  his  ofheers  at  dinner,  was  in 
the  habit  of  looking  sharply  at  this  |>oint  —  j 
if  an  officer  wiped  his  glass  at  table  he  I 


judged  at  once  what  class  of  society  he 
came  from.  On  one  occasion  an  officer 
lately  promoted  was  his  guest,  and  immedi- 
ately he  was  seated  he  oegan  to  wijie  his 
glass,  as  at  a  table-cThOte.  **  Chavgez  le 
verre  dt  monsieur,'"^  said  the  marshal  to  his 
servant.  The  glass  was  changed,  and  the 
officer  began  again  with  napkin  and  glass. 
**  Changez  le  verre  cfe  monsieur,'^  said  the 
marshal  again;  ^^prenez  garde  cctte  Jois 
qu'il  soil  bien  j^»'o/>re."  The  glass  was 
changed,  and  the  officer  began  again  tlu* 
same  manoeuvre.  ITie  marshal  rt*iterated 
his  former  order.  After  the  glass  had  been 
changed  three  or  four  times,  the  guest  said 
in  an  angr}- voice  to  the  servant,  **  Ilolh! 
vous,  est  ve  que  voulez  me  donner  tons  les 
verres  de  la  maison  a  neitoyer,'*''  Moreover 
one  will  take  care  not  to  say,  **  Voulez-votts, 
madamey  prendre  telle  chose,''^  which  is  the 
formula  used  by  servants ;  but  **  PeiTnettez- 
moi,  madame,'*'*  &c. 

Invitations  to  breakfast  should  be  given 
in  person.  In  dinners  of  ceremony,  too, 
the  servants  should  not  be  in  liver}-,  but  in 
black,  with  white  gloves ;  and  the  maxim 
of  Brillat  Savarin  must  be  obsen-ed,  **In- 
viter  quehju'un  a  djner  c'est  se  charger  de 
son  bonheur  pendant  tout  le  temps  qu'il  est 
sous  votre  toit."  If  diampagne  frappi  is 
given  during  the  first  service,  it  must  be 
continued  during  the  whole  of  the  dinner, 
otherwise  it  comes  on  at  the  dessert.  La- 
dies, too,  are  expected  not  to  give  them- 
selves the  airs  of  being  very  little  eaters, 
**  se  poser  enpetitcs  mangeitses  ;^  and  gentle- 
men are  exjH*ctetl  to  remain  two  hours  at 
least  afler^dmner  in  the  house  in  which  they 
dine. 

With  reference  to  soirics  and  balls  also 
French  itiquette  offers  little  distinction  from 
that  observed  in  all  the  civilised  world.    , 

In  a  J  private  concert,  however,  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  when  ]>rofessional  singers  and 
players  are  present  (styled  atiistes  by  our 
neighbours),  even  though  they  are  paid  for 
their  j)ei*formance,  precisely  the  same  at- 
tention and  respect  is  due  to  tlieni  as  to  the 
other  guests ;  and  to  act  otlierwi>e  would 
be  considered  as  denoting  **  un  manque 
absolu  d' education.'''' 

From  the  itiqxutte  of  social  meetings  let 
us  pass  to  the  etiquette  of  letter-writing, 
which  T)lays  so  large  a  part  in  civilised  life. 
As  will  have  been  already  seen,  the  Irttres 
de  /aire  part  fonn  a  substantial  portion  of 
Friinch  correspondence.  First  we  have  the 
Icttres  de  deccs,  letter  of  anmniiicenieiit  of 
death,  with  respect  to  which  there  is  this 
gifiieral  rub; :  no  ascendant  —  that  is  to  say, 
no  personal  in  the  pmgenital  line,  not  e\<-it 
a  lather  or  mother  —  ought  to  make  uny  ai»- 
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pearance  in  a  lettre  de  dich.  Let  us  copy 
a  lettre  de  dicks  which  we  have  lately  re- 
ceived : 

**  Madame  Veuve  Latour,  n6e  Talhouet, 
ct  son  fils,  Monsieur  Oscar  Talhouet ; 

**  Madame  Lesueur,  nee  Talhouet,  Mon- 
sieur le  Docteur  Lesueur,  Monsieur  et 
Madame  Ernest  Lesueur,  leur  fils  et  bclle- 
fiUe,  Monsieur  Hippolyte  Lesueur,  leur  pe- 
tit-fils ; 

**  Monsieur  Edouard  Talhouet,  Inspec- 
teur  G6n6ral  des  Fonts  et  Chaus^s,  ct 
Madame  Talhouet ; 

"Monsieur  et  Madame  Jourele,  leur 
fille  et  gendre ; 

Mad^e  Veuve  Marbouty,  n6e  Talhouet, 
et  sa  fille  Mademoiselle  Marbouty ; 

^•Madame  Veuve  Lariguais,  n6e  Tal- 
houet ; 

'*  Monsieur  et  Madame  Chanlier  leur  fille 
et  gendre ; 

**  Madame  Herminie  Mirecourt,  n6e  Tal- 
houet, et  son  fils  Monsieur  Eugene  Mire- 
court ;  — 

**Ont  rhonneur  de  vous  faire  part  de  la 
perte  douleureuse  quails  viennent  de  faire 
en  la  personne  de  Madame  Veuve  Talhouet, 
n6e  de  Saint-Alary,  d6c6d6e  k  Tulles 
(Cor^ze)  le  10  janvier  1868,  dans  sa  88me 
ann^e,  leur  ra^re,  belle-m^re,  grand^m^re, 
et  arri^re-grand'm^re. 

These  iStres  de  dicks  are  of  course  printed 
on  black-edged  paper,  which  should  be  of 
a  large  form,  and  glazed.  They  are  not 
put  in  an  envelope,  but  simply  folded ;  and 
thus  they  are  transmitted  by  the  post  at  a 
reduced  price.  We  have  already  spoken 
of  lettres  defairepart,  of  marriage,  and  of 
births. 

As  to  letters  generally,  it  must  be  ob- 
served that  the  French  are  much  more 
formal  than  ourselves.  Monsieur j  en  vedette, 
except  among  tolerably-intimate  friends,  is 
the  ordinaiy  way  of  commencing  a  letter ; 
ending,  **  Veuillez,  bien,  monsieur,  agreer. 
Tassurance  de  ma  consideration  la  plus  dis- 
tlngu^e ;"  or  something  analogous  and  less 
fonnal.  It  is  now,  however,  agitated  whether 
Salut  et  amitii  may  not  be  ordinarily  al- 
lowed to  conclude  a  letter.  No  ^ntleman, 
however,  should  think  of  addressmg  a  lady, 
especially  if  she  is  at  all  young,  as  simply 
Chkre  madame  by  letter— ^ the  proper  for- 
mula is,  Madame  et  amU,  or  Chkre  madame 
et  amie ;  and,  vice  versa,  no  lady  will  write, 
Cher  monsieur.  Manuscript  letters  are  rarely 
written  in  the  third  person,  except  to  infe- 
riors ;  printed  letters,  however,  may  be  so 
expressed.  Neither  is  it  the  custom  now 
to  repeat  the  Madame  and  Monsievr  in  the 
superscription  of  a  letter,  A  Madame  Ma- 
dim^  P ;  and  when  a  letter  is  ad- 


dressed jointly  to  Monsieur  and  Madame, 
the  Monsieur  always  should  come  the  first ; 
and  here  it  may  be  mentioned  that,  in 
speaking  to 'the  Emperor  and  Empress,  it 
is  entirely  contrary  to  itiquette  to  say  Votrt 
Mcfjesti  —  Sa  Mqjesii  must  be  used,  and 
the  third  person  always  employed ;  thus,  Je 
presente  h  VEmpereur  is  the  proper  expres- 
sion, and  not  JT'ai  Vhanneur  de  presenter  h 
votre  Mc^'esti, 

We  will  end  this  paper  on  itiquette  by  re- 
cording some  usages  c^enerally  observed  after 
a  death,  respecting  the  solemnities  of  inter- 
ment. As  soon  as  a  member  of  a  family  is 
dead,  a  table  is  placed  near  the  bed  of  the 
dead  person,  covered  with  white  linen,  and 
on  the  table  is  placed  a  crucifix,  two  tapers, 
a  vessel  of  holy  water,  and  a  branch  or  box 
which  has  had  priestly  benediction.  As 
long  as  the  corpse  is  in  the  house,  a  relig^ 
ious  silence  is  observed.  The  repasts  are 
not  served  in  the  ordinary  way ;  Uie  mem- 
bers of  the  family  take  their  meals  in  their 
own  rooms,  or  at  most  on  some  comer  of  a 
table ;  and  the  table  is  not  laid  in  the  din- 
ing-room. A  sister  of  charity  or  a  priest 
watches  with  the  body  till  the  time  of  in- 
terment. 

The  first  step  after  the  death  is  to  go  or 
send  to  the  mairie,  and  make  declaration 
of  the  death  of  the  deceased ;  upon  which  a 
doctor  is  despatched  from  the  mairie  to 
verify  the  report  of  the  persons  announcinji^ 
the  death,  and  to  make  all  requisite  inqm- 
ries  as  to  the  cause  of  decease.  The  pro- 
cks-verbal  is  afterwards  drawn  up  at  the 
mairie,  and  the  maire  then  fixes  the  day 
and  hour  of  the  funeral,  having  regard  to 
the  number  of  funerals  to  be  performed  in 
the  arrondissement,  and  the  desires  of  the 
family.  Some  member  or  delegate  of  the 
family  then  arranges  with  the  vicar  as  to 
the  bmit  of  expense  to  which  they  desire  to 
go  in  celebrating  the  funeral  mass  in  the 
parish  church,  and  engages  the  chairs  for 
those  who  are  to  be  invited  to  be  pretent. 
Letters  of  invitation  to  the  funeral  service  are 
then  despatched,  and  sometimes,  in  case 
there  is  not  sufficient  time  to  invite  all  de- 
sirable persons,  a  notice  is  inserted  in  one 
of  the  newspapers  to  this  effect : 

"  Les    amis    et    connaissances    de   M. 

M ,  qui  par  oubli   involontaire  n^an- 

raicnt  pas  rc9u  de  lettres  de  convocation 
pour  assistcr  k  son  convoi  fim^bre,  sent 

f)ri68  de  se  joindre  au  deuil  qui  se  r^unira 
e  .  .  .  ^  .  .  .  heure,  k  la  maison  morta- 
aire,  rue  .  .  .  no.  .  .  ^ 

The  persons  invited  come  to  the  house 
of  the  deceased,  la  maison  mortuaire,  where 
the  female  relatives  remain  in  strict  seclu- 
sion.   They  accompany  the  Body  to  the 
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church,  in  wliich  portion  of  the  ceremony 
ladies  can  join,  though  they  never,  or  very 
rarely,  accompany  the  procession  from  the 
diurch  to  the  cemetery.    A  coronal  of  white 
flowers  is  placed  on  the  coffin  of  a  young 
nil  or  chud;  the  decorations,  crosses  of 
Sie  Lcfarion  of  Honour,  &c.,  are  placed  on 
the  coffin  of  any  person  posscssmg  them; 
and  the  sword  and  epaulettes  of  a  military 
officer  are  likewise  so  exposed.     In  the 
procession  from  the  church  to  the  cemetery, 
those  who  go  on  foot  walk  before  the  car- 
riages, next  to  the  hearse;    and  the  first 
carriage  is  that  of  the  family.    And  we 
should  not  leave  unnoticed    the  graceful 
custom  which  obtains  in  France  and  in  all 
Catholic  countries,  from  all  passers-by  in 
the  street,  of  raising  their  hats  to  the  corpse. 
The  most  strict  mourning  is  that  required 
from  a  widow.     She  wears  mourning  for  two 
rears ;  and  her  mourning  consists  of  a  robe 
of  black  woollen  stuff,  a  black  veil,  a  cap, 
and  a  collar  and  sleeves  of  crape.    These 
she  must  wear  for  a  year ;  ailer  which  she 
ivears  black  silk  and   black  lace  for  six 
months ;  after  which  she  maj,  for  the  last 
aix  months,  wear  gray,  or  violet,  or  white. 
Xf  she  remarries  before  the  time  of  her 
nouming  lias  expired  —  which  she  can  do 
legally  at  the  end  of  ten  months  from  the 
«3ate  of  the  death  of  her  husband  —  she  may 
leave  off  her  mourning  for  the  day  of  the 
'^redding,  but  must  put  it  on  again  the  day 
«fter;   and  her    husband  wears  mourning 
'^th  her.    A  widower,  on  the  other  hand, 
«loes  not  wear  mourning  for  more  than  a 
^ear,  and  sometimes  for  not  more  than  six 
months.     Should  he  marry  during  his  pe- 
Tiod  of  mourning,  his  wife  must  not  wear 
duing  that  period  any  other   colour   but 
white,  gray,  or  violet. 

Black  woollen  is  prescribed  for  ladies  in 
all  cases  of  grand  deuiL  The  yrand  deuil 
for  a  father  or  mother  lasts  six  months,  the 
whole  period  of  mouriiin<2;  being  a  vear. 
Daring  all  periods  ofarand  deiiil  kid  gloves 
are  not  permitted :  the  gloves  must  be  of 
black  wool  at  first ;  later,  those  of  black 
•  silk  may  be  worn.  In  very  deep  mourning 
every  kmd  of  ornament,  even  of  black  jet, 
is  interdicted. 

Ko  person  should  make  any  visite  de  cir- 
humie  during  the  i>criod  of  grand  deuil. 
Thus,  a  widow  must  abstain  from  such  for 
a  whole  year  from  the  time  of  the  decease  of 
her  husband ;  neither  should  she  during ! 
that  time,  prendre  un  jour,  have  a  day  in 
the  week  for  receiving  visits. 

We  have  thus  run  summarily  tlirouf^h  ; 
the  code  of  French  itiqueiie,  in  the  rt»gula-  . 
tioDS  of  which  may  be  perceived  frequent 
delicacy  of  sentuncnt  inspired  by  a  desire 


to  place  people  on  amicable  terms  with  each 
other.  We  nave  not  mentioned  such  of  the 
observances  of  etiquette  as  may  be  seen 
every  day  in  the  street ;  one  of  which  con- 
sists in  saluting  the  friend  of  your  friend 
when  you  meet  the  two  together,  although 
the  former  is  unknown  to  you  —  an  obser- 
vance dictated  by  a  desire  not  to  leave  him 
out  in  the  cold  during  a  friendly  exchange 
of  reco^itions ;  and  indeed,  in  a  country 
where  the  duel  is  still  an  institution,  men 
generally  have  an  interest  in  being  as  civil 
to  each  other  as  possible. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  both  from  what 
we  have  said  and  from  the  observation  of 
(iYCTyhody  who  has  visited  France,  that  their 
code  of  etiquette  and  of  politeness  is  more 
elaborate  and  more  stringently  observed 
than  that  of  any  other  people,  not  even  ex- 
cepting the  Spaniards,  who  are  more  stately, 
soletnn,  and  professing  in  their  politeness, 
though  meanmg  less.  The  politeness  of 
Frenchmen  has  been  attributed  to  their 
vanity,  and  their  politeness  interpreted  to 
be  a  sort  of  mutual-admiration  system. 
There  may  be  some  truth  in  this.  No 
doubt  the  Frenchman  is  very  oflen  vain; 
but  after  all,  vanity  is  a  social  weakness ; 
and  if  the  choice  lay  between  vanity  accom- 
panied with  politeness,  and  modesty  accom- 
panied with  boorishness,  in  our  associates, 
most  civilised  people  would  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  choosmg  the  former  for  general 
purposes  of  daily  intercourse. 


From  Bolgravia. 
EPISODE  IN  THE  UPE  OP  MISS    TABI- 
THA   TBENOODLE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  **  KIDDLE- A-WINK," 
**  MILDRED'S  WEDDING,"  ETC. 

Did  you  ever  drive  a  cow  to  pound  ? 

No,  of  course  not. 

Did  your  mother  ever  drive  a  cow  to 
pound  ?  or  your  wife  ? 

Of  course  not,  again. 

Well,  /have.  I,  Tabitha  Trenoodle,  of 
Tregawk,  spinster,  drove  a  large  brindled 
knot  cow  to  poimd.  And  since  I  am  neith- 
er first  cousin  to  Mrs.  Squeamish,  nor  first 
toady  to  Mrs.  Gnindy,  I  ssce  no  reason 
whatever  why  I  should  deny  tiie  fact. 

Perhaps  up  in  England  folks  mayn^t  know 
what  a  knot  cow  is,  I  have  heanl  there's  a 
good  deal  of  ignorance  in  London ;  and 
people  at  the  West-end  can  scarcely  tell  a 
mabyer  from  a  miigget.*  Well,  a  knot  cow 
is  a  cow  without  horns,  having  a  little  knot 
or  knob  on  the  head  instead  of  those  appen- 
dages.  If  that  brindle  had  had  horns,  I  (fon^t 

*  Mayber,  a  fowl ;  magget,  a  calf  s  tripe. 
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think  —  well,  yes,  Pll  confess  it  —  I  don't 
think  I  should  have  driven  her  to  pound. 

I  object  to  horns.  They  have  an  ugly 
look ;  and  they  give  me  a  sort  of  a  ripping 
feeling,  liighly  unpleasant,  in  my  backbone. 
Moreover,  they  make  me  saj  over  to  myself 
all  the  **  ifs  "  and  '*  ands ''  m  the  alphabet. 

'*  If  that  beast  knew  his  strength,  and 
just  took  it  into  his  head  "  —  then  a  cold 
shiver,  and  I  feel  very  glad  I'm  walking 
a  long  way  behind  the  creature's  tail. 

In  another  minute  I'm  conjugating  **  ifs  " 
again,  because  the  animal  has  turned  and 
looked  me  mildly  in  the  face. 

**  If  he  means  mischief  now  by  that  look, 
and — "  I  catch  up  my  long  dress,  and 
wonder,  after  a  good  run,  whether  I  could 
take  the  next  hedge  at  a  flying  leap.  Then 
I  begin  thinking  if  I  could  climb  a  tree,  or 
if  a  woman  ever  has  climbed  a  tree,  since 
Eve,  without  any  impediments,  clambered 
to  a  top  branch  aft^r  that  unfortunate  ap- 
ple. That's  how  I  go  on,  if  ever  I'm  near 
a  homed  creature.  So,  in  towns  I  dash 
into  shops  out  of  the  way  of  horns ;  and  in 
the  country  I  tear  off  at  full  speed,  with  an 
imaginary  horn  in  my  back,  all  the  way  till  I 
drop.  As  a  child,  I  ran  fromahomed  snail,  and 
a  stag's-hom  beetle  I  once  took  for  a  small 
devil,  out  for  a  walk  without  his  nursemaid. 

I've  got  a  little  meadow  at  Tregawk. 
I'm  rather  proud  of  it,  because  it's  the 
best  land  and  grows  the  best  grass  for  miles 
round.  The  granite  doesn't  show  up 
through  the  soil  in  ever  so  many  places  at 
once,  as  it  does  elsewhere  in  the  parish. 

Now  when  a  person  has  got  a  meadow 
with  good  grass  in  it,  that  person  doesn't 
like  the  grass  to  be  eaten  up  night  aft«r 
night,  nobody  knows  how.  At  least,  I 
don't.     My  maid  suggested : 

**  Evul  sperruts." 

I  said,  **  Stuff!  Evil  spirits  don't  eat 
grass :  they  devour  men." 

Then  she  said :  **  Veers." 

Now  I  believe  Veer  is  a  grand  name  in 
England ;  and  I  have  heard  of  a  Lady  Clara 
Veer  de  Veer  who  cut  somebody's  throat  in 
a  grand  way,  and  wasn't  found  out.  But 
with  us  veers  arc  little  pigs ;  and  in  some 
parishes  heifers  are  called  veers  too.  So 
you  see  it  is  not  such  a  noble  name  with  us, 
that  I  was  going  to  be  startled  at  the  idea 
of  a  veer  eating  up  my  grass. 

*  *  No  signs  of  'em,"  I  answered.  *  *  Noth- 
ing nuzzled  up." 

**  Nebuchadnezzar,"  said  my  maid. 

**  Nonsense !  He's  dead  and  gone  these 
hundred  years." 

**  Not  him.     Her  —  the  passon's  wife." 

This  seems  ridiculous.  But  it  was  not, 
because  that  poor  howling  maniac  fancied 


herself  Nebuchadnezzar;  and  she  was  al- 
ways trying  to  get  out  and  eat  grass.  She 
took  to  calling  herself  the  King  of  Babylon 
at  first  through  fun,  because  of  the  herb- 
pies  she  ate  down  in  Cornwall,  and  because 
tier  husband's  name  was  Daniel.  Then  get- 
ting a  little  wild,  — through  loneliness,  as 
she  chose  to  say  —  she  stuck  to  her  fancy.  In 
fact,  it  got  to  be  what  the  doctors  call  a  fixed 
idea — though  where  fixed,  or  how,  I  can't  say. 

**  My  dear  Miss  Trenoodle,"  she  used  to 
say  to  me  at  times,  **  do  you  think  there 
are  any  cabs  and  omnibuses  up  in  London 
still  ?  I  should  like  to  see  'em,"  she  said. 
**  I  should  like  to  hear  'em." 

'*  Then  you'd  like  to  hear  a  great  row," 
I  answered.  *  *  And  what  pleasure  there  can 
be  in  seeing  a  heap  of  tired  horses  and 
fagged  men  and  rattling  vehicles  pooting 
about  and  twisting  in  and  out  and  up  and 
down  like  angle-twitches  in  the  mud,  is 
more  than  a  rational  being  can  understand. 
I  should  go  crazy  amongst  'em,  and  feel 
like  a  lunatic  asylum  in  my  head,  with  the 
keys  lost,  and  the  doctor  of  the  establish- 
ment intoxicated  —  that's  how  I  should  feci 
in  London." 

**  That's  just  how  I  feel  down  here,"  she 
said  sighing  dismally. 

"Then  why  did  you  come ?"  I '  asked 
quite  snappisUy.  **  SVhy  didn't  you  many 
a  cabman,  and  live  in  the  Tower  P  " 

**  Daniel,"  she  said  shaking  her  head  — 
"Daniel.  That's  why  I  came.  But  I  didn't 
know  what  he  was  bringing  me  to.  No 
parties,  no  society ;  parsley  pies,  and  the 
sea  on  both  sides  of  me,  and  a  bassoon  and 
two  fiddles  in  the  church." 

**  Why  not  two  fiddles,  or  three,  or  six, 
if  we  could  get  'em  ?  " 

"  Why  not !  "  she  cried,  staring  at  me  as 
hard  as  a  goose  at  Michaelmas  —  "Why 
not  ?  O  dear  me,  I  can't  tell  you !  Pm 
going  away  now  to  teach  my  canaries  Ger- 
man. I'm  veiT  busy.  They'll  sing  in  Ger- 
man soon.     Why  not  ?  " 

I  saw  it  was  of  no  use  talking  to  a  fool, 
so  I  departed. 

I  have  no  doubt  she  fancied  Daniel  was, 
going  to  bring  down  by  rail,  for  her  espe- 
cial accommodation,  a  few  slices  of  London 
streets,  cabs  and  all,  with  a  dozen  miles  or 
so  of  fog  —  for  sky  nobody  can  call  it — full 
of  bad  air  and  dirt,  and  other  creatures  wan- 
dering promiscuous  up  and  down  the  roofs 
and  throats  of  human  beings,  who  ought  to 
be  drinking  fresh  air  and  eating  fresh  vege- 
tables, which  are  too  dear  for  any  lady^s 
pocket,  leave  alone  heina;  cag-magged  about 
at  greengrocers,  whicrh  is  a  name  for  gar- 
deners /never  heanl  till  I  got  to  London. 

Of  course  after  this  long  explanation, 
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yonll  understand  I  was  not  surprised,  when 
my  maid  Temper — Temperance  is  her  right 
name -*  suggested  that  the  parson^s  mfe 
WLte  mv  gjass. 

'*  She  is  capable/^  I  said ;  **  so  I'll  watch." 

Aocordin^tjr  that  night  I  make  Temper 
l>Tmg  down  mto  the  fidds  the  small  kitchen 
table  and  a  big  stool,  and  by  aid  of  these  I 
dambcr  up  pretty  high  into  a  tree,  where  I 
sit  perched  like  Charles  the  Second  in  a 
crinoline.    Temper    stayed    with    me    till 
nearly  dark,  and  brought  me  my  tea  out 
there,  as  I  had  got  into  the  tree  quite  early, 
thinking  it  wise  to  be  in  time.     She  had  to 
dimb  to  the  top  of  the  table  to  hand  up  the 
cups,  and  I  found  it  rather  novel,  though  a 
sola  cushion  on  the  branch  might  have  im- 
proved the  situation. 

When  it  grew  dusk  I  made  Temper  leave, 
lugging  the  table  with  her  of  course,  lest  it 
should  attract  Mrs.  Nebuchadnezzar's  at- 
tention. I  screamed  afler  her  for  a  cush- 
ion, but  she  did  not  hear  me. 

Afler  nightfall,  I  thought  of  Charles  the 
Second,  and  Robinson  Crusoe,  and  Prince 
Absolom,  till  I  didn't  know  which  was  which, 
or  whether  I  was  one  or  the  other  of  them. 
Then  cramp  came  on  for  want  of  that  cush- 
ion, afler  tnat  the  shivers,  then  the  cramp 
again.  And  my  limbs  took  a  kind  of  spon- 
taneous locomotion,  and  wouldn't  stay  in 
anjy  place  where  I  put  'em.  I  was  just 
thmkmg  that  African  travellers  told  awful 
stories,  about  sleeping  up  trees  with  snakes 
and  things,  when  suddenly  I  heard  steps. 

**  No !  it  can't  be !  "  I  said,  bumping  my- 
self frii^htfully,  forgetting  my  sofa  cushion 
was  at  nome.  **  Surely  she  won't  carry  out 
her  ideas  of  Nebuchadnezzar  as  far  as  this, 
in  my  meadow  too,  to  eat  jj^ass !  Poor 
thing!  Uerb-pies  indeed!  Herb-pies  are 
not  grass ;  it's  a  judgment  on  her  for  des- 
pising good  victuals." 

Harder  steps,  thick  bootish  steps,  lumpy, 
then  the  gate  swings,  and  I  see  coming  into 
my  field  a  big  cow  with  a  man  behind  her ! 
As  the  gate  swings  to  and  fro,  and  at  last 
shuts,  the  man  stays  outside  it,  and  leaning 
on  the  top  rail  he  grins.  I  saw  his  grin  in 
the  moonlight  (juito  plainly,  a  very  plain 
grin  it  was,  and  if  the  skirt  of  my  dress  had 
not  been  caught  in  a  great  hooked  branch, 
I  believe  I  should  have  sprung  down  on 
liim  and  astonished  him.  But  I  liad  got  up 
into  the  tree  with  the  help  of  a  stool  and 
a  table,  and  these  being  gone,  I  saw  my  j 
coming  down  again  was  an  impossible  thin^;. 
In  fact,  it  was  a  point  Temper  and  I  hadn't 
considered. 

This  was  nice,  certainly.  A  woman 
perched  up  a  tree  with  the  cramp  in  ever}" 
part  of  her  body  except  her  head,  and  her 


gown  hooked  up  somehow,  but  how  and 
where  she  can't  screw  her  eyes  round  to 
see  and  remedy ! 

Nice,  certainly!  Worse,  it  was  aggra- 
vating and  awful,  because  here's  a  man 
giinnmg  on  a  gate,  who  may  look  up  at  any 
minute,  and  see  her.  However,  the  situa- 
tion has  to  be  borne,  so  I  watch  grimly,  and 
wonder  what's  coming  next. 

This  is  what  came  next.  The  cow  ate 
my  grass.  Chop,  chop,  munch,  munch, 
chow^  chow,  as  plain  as  a  pikestaff,  while 
the  man,  grinning  like  a  Cheshire  cat,  called 


out  in  a  clear  voice : 


"Go  it,  Brindle!  Make  a  good  meal, 
old  girl  I  Miss  Tab  is  greener  than  her  own 
grass ;  she  won't  find  us  out  yet  awhile." 

Upon  that,  and  whistling  to  himself  the 
old  Fade  tune,  which  they  play  at  Helston  on 
the  8th  May,  when  the  mayor  dances  through 
the  streets,  he  walked  off,  wliile  tlie  cow  posi- 
tively made  herself  at  home,  and  lay  down 
on  my  grass  as  comfortable  as  you  please. 

I  was  speechless.  I  was  frantic.  I 
propped  myself  against  a  branch  and  tore 
at  my  gown  till  it  was  all  out  of  the  gathers, 
and  hung  in  lerrups.*  Still  that  horrid 
hook  wouldn't  give  way.  Then  I  tried  to 
be  patient.  I  shut  my  eyes,  and  told  my- 
self I  had  not  got  the  cramp,  and  a  branch 
was  not  graznig  my  back,  and  a  knob  was 
not  boring  a  hole  in  my  shoulder,  and  I  was 
very  comfortable,  and  better  oil'  than  Kob- 
inson  Crusoe,  or  a  Casual. 

But  it  wouldn't  do.  My  limbs  got  dead, 
and  didn't  belong  to  me.  They  might  have 
been  the  cow's  legs,  or  the  legs  of  the  kitch- 
en-table, for  anything  /  knew  about  them. 

**  Good  gracious  !  "  I  said.  **  Where's 
that  girl  Temper  ?  Wliy  doesn't  she  come 
and  get  me  down?  Avhy  didn't  I  think 
about  the  getting  down  before  1  got  up? 
No,  Temper  won't  come.  I  remember  now 
I  orden^d  her  not  to  show  her  nose  here 
for  the  world.  I  was  to  run  in  and  ttsll  her 
when  Nebuchadnezzar  came.  Run  and  tell 
her !  I  wish  I  could.  I  shall  never  run  again ; 
my  legs  are  gone.  Where  were  mv  wits 
when  f  got  up  this  tree  ?  O  Tabitha !  'Tabi- 
tha !     I  never  knew  you  were  such  a  fool !  " 

A  cold  perspiration  broke  over  me  when 
I  thought  of  Temper  dozing  by  the  kitchen 
fire,  in  tranquil  unsolicitude,  awaiting  my 
return.  No  uneasy  thoughts  about  me 
would  rouse  her.  O  no !  nothing  would  but 
a  red-hot  cinder  thrown  at  her  nose,  and 
that  cinder  I  hadn't  got  to  throw. 

*'  Mercy  alive  !  "  I  groaned  ;  **  I  shall  be 
here  all  night.  I  sluill  be  here  till  next 
week.  I  shall  be  here  for  ev«T.  I  shall  bo 
a  few  bleached  bones  up  a  tree,  when  the 

*  Lerrups,  Comink  for  "  ngA." 
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end  of  the  world  comes.  What  o^clock  is 
it?  It's  midnight.  It's  three  o'clock  to- 
morrow morning.  It  will  be  daylight  soon, 
and  that  horrid  man  will  be  here  for  his  cow. 
What  shall  I  do  P  I  shall  have  to  forgive 
him.  I  shall  have  to  scream  out  to  him  to 
take  pityon  me,  and  get  me  down.  He'll 
stare.  He'll  grin.  He'll  triurhph.  I  shall 
go  out  of  my  mind.  No ;  I'll  never  bear 
It.  I  won't.  I'll  do  something  desperate. 
I'll  get  all  my  things  off,  and  come  down 
from  this  tree  like  Eve"  went  up.  No,  I 
can't.  My  hands  are  too  cramped  with 
holding  on  to  this  branch,  this  evu  branch. 
This  is  a  bad  tree;  this  is  the  worst  of 
trees ;  this  is  the  very  tree  that  Satan  put 
his  forked  tail  around.  O,  how  did  I  get 
hooked  in  this  forked  branch  P  This  is  the 
hook  that  could  not  take  Leviathan,  but  it 
has  taken  me  —  me,  an  innocent  spinster, 
who  never  did  any  harm.  I  am  going  mad ! 
I  am  certain  of  it.  I  shall  howl  soon.  I'm 
a  worse  maniac  than  the  parson's  wife. 
Look  at  that  diabolical  cow,  how  she.  eats 
to  aggravate  me !  I'll  be  revenged  on  her. 
I'll  be  revenged  on  her  master.  I  won't 
stay  here  Hke  a  scarecrow,  ^ned  up  in  a 
tree  by  the  wings.  Til  come  down.  I'll 
smash  all  my  bones  but  what  I'll  come  down." 

True  to  my  word,  I  tore,  I  pulled,  I 
gasped,  I  made  a  desperate  spring.  I  got 
my  nead  and  the  tips  of  my  fingers  to  the 
ground ;  but  my  wretched  faet  were  lodged 
among  the  birds'-nests.  In  this  dreadful 
position  I  hung  so  long,  that  I  thought  my 
nead  was  bursting,  and  balls  of  fire  ran 
along  the  ground  out  of  my  eyes. 

**  Jerusalem !  "  I  cried,  **  here's  that  em- 
peror come  to  life,  who  turned  heathen,  and 
took  to  building.  He's  me.  No,  he  isn't. 
I'm  Absolom,  only  my  cap  ought  to  be 
where  my  shoes  are.  I'm  turned  upside 
down,  and  my  ideas  are  confused.  There's 
a  lucifer-matoh  manufactory  in  my  head. 
That's  it.  That's  the  fire.  I  shall  be  in 
flames  soon.  There  are  a  hundred  thou- 
sand pins  and  needles  in  me,  and  I'm  sprout- 
ing aU  over  with  acorns.  My  nose  is  tak- 
ing root.     I  feel  it." 

At  last  the  cow,  like  the  animal  that  swal- 
lowed Tom  Thumb,  began  to  think  there 
was  something  uncomfortable  going  on 
somewhere.  And  she  positively  came  up 
and  sniffed  all  round  the  tree.  What  I 
felt  when  that  cow  put  her  nose  against  my 
foot  I  can  never  express.  If  she  had  had 
horns,  I  should  have  died.  As  it  was,  her 
sniffing  at  me  was  so  horridly  unpleasant, 
that  I  made  a  frantic  effort,  and  down  I 
came  sprawling  on  the  grass,  while  the  cow 
ran  off  with  her  tail  in  the  air  bellowing 
like  a  scared  demon.     I  rushed  home  in 


such  horrible  indignation,  that  the^round 
flew  and  firod  as  I  went.  I  seized  TemDcr 
by  the  arm,  and  woke  her  up  boiling.  She 
screamed,  and  stood  goggling  *  for  gapes, 
like  an  owl  with  his  eyes  out. 

"What  have  you  done  to  your  hose, 
ma'am  P  "  she  cried. 

**  My  nose  P    Nothing.   It's  only  a  sting-  , 
settle." 

Then  I  sat  down  and  told  Temper  all  that 
had  happened. 

**Ana  now,"  I  concluded,  *'Imean  to 
have  revenge  on  that  man  and  on  that  cow. 
Who  is  he  ?  " 

**  Have  he  goet  a  noase  like  a  kittle-spout, 
and  eyes  looking  two  ways  for  Sunday  ?  " 
asked  Temper. 

**  Yes,  he  has  —  the  beast !  " 

**  Then  it's  Uncle  Nat  Treloob,  as  sure  as 
I  am  a  sinner.  You  bet !  And  narra  spell 
of  work  do  he  ever  lay  his  ten  talons  to 
from  waun  year's  end  to  t'other,  the  lazy 
lutter-pouch  I "  f 

**  I'U  give  him  something  to  do  to-mor- 
row. He  shall  go  cow-hunting.  I  hope 
he'll  tear  up  and  down  the  country  from 
Saltash  to  Breage.  Temper,  we  must  get 
a  boy  to  drive  that  cow  to  pound,  and  hold 
his  tongue." 

**  There's  narra  boy  to  do  et.  It's  three 
miles  to  the  pound.  And  a  graet  bucha, 
like  a  black  aog,  seed  on  the  moor  aunly 
least  week."  • 

**  Uncle  Dick,  the  Gunner,  my  grandfa- 
ther's boy,  will  go." 

He  was  called  the  Gunner  because  he  was 
blind  of  one  eye,  which  he  kept  shut. 

**Thic  cloppingt  toad!"  said  Temper. 
'*  He'd  make  a  fine  coose  of  et,  sure  Hmff. 
Dot"  and  go  one  for  six  miles,  th^  wisht  ould 
drumblei&ane ! "  § 

"  He's  spry  enough,  is  Uncle  Dick ;  hell 
do  it." 

**  Lor,  ma'am,  arr'y  mazed  P  And  thcre^s 
lashes  of  rain  coming  on ;  it's  fine  and  slot- 
tery.  ||  Uncle  Dick  can  no  more  stompey 
through  Clidgy-lane,  and  over  Grallish-moor, 
than  ho  can  fly  in  his  gashly  auld  green 
breeches  to  heaven." 

**  Then  I'll  go  myself,"  I  said  yery  com- 
posedly.   And  I  did  go. 

I  went  down  to  my  meadow,  and  drove 
out  that  burglarious  cow,  leaving  the  gate 
open,  that  her  thieving  owner  might  be  un- 
settled in  his  mind,  and  fly  hither  and 
thither  afler  his  strayed  property.  Then 
through  Clidgj'-lane  —  so  called  because  the 
mud  in  it  is  sticky  as  treacle — and  all  alonff ' 
the  dismal  moor.  Temper  and  I  followed 
that  fiendish  brindle  with  all  the  spirit  we 
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could  muster.  Once  we  nearly  drove  her 
down  a  shafl.  If  Temper  hadn't  pulled  her 
back  by  the  tail,  she  would  have  eone  in 
stam  bang,  and  have  disappeared  for  ever. 
I  turned  cold.  I  felt  like  a  murderer.  I 
began  to  repent.  The  beast  was  not  to 
blame,  and  the  driving  of  the  innocent 
creature  into  that  anaro  called  a  pound  trou- 
bled my  conscience.  Especially  as  the  rain 
came  down  upon  us,  as  if  the  cow  was  go- 
ing straight  into  the  ark,  and  there  wasn^t 
much  time  to  j^t  there. 

Not  that  toe  cow  cared.  O  dear,  no! 
She  CTazed,  and  stood  still  when  she  liked, 
which  was  mighty  often.  I  pushed,  and 
poked,  and  slapped  her  on  the  back  with  my 
nandkerchief — with  a  knot  in  it  —  but  that 
dldn^t  improve  the  pace  a  bit. 

**  I  know  how  it  is,"  said  Temper ;  "  this 
cow  has  been  used  to  swearing.  Uncle  Nat 
cusses  awful. ^ 

**Hi!    Hip,  hip!    Gee  up!    Hi!" 

The  only  reply  to  this  was  a  sudden 
whop  from  the  cow^s  tail,  and  the  sound  of 
muuchin^i 

'*Go  It,  Brindle,"  I  cried,  remembering 
I  had  heard  these  words  from  her  master. 

She  did  go  it ;  but  then  it  was  only  into 
the  grass  by  the  wayside. 

**  Ilave  you  got  a  knife,  ma^amP  If  we 
cut  down  a  stick,  I  reckon  wo  shall  get  along 
better." 

No,  I  had^nt  a  knife.  I  had  a  thimble,  a 
bodkin,  and  a  small  pair  of  scissors,  in  a 
morocco  case.    They  wouldn^t  cut  sticks. 

Hi!     Gee!     G'long!    Yi! 

No  movement  except  of  the  tail  and  jftws. 

**  Would  you  mind  swearing  a  bit.  Tem- 
per?" I  asked  pleadingly. 

**  No,  missus,  really  i  canH.  I  was  con- 
verted only  three  weeks  agone  at  the  Re- 
vival, and  I  couldn^t  swear  so  soon.  I 
durstn't,  ma'am,  indeed ! " 

"Then  confound  the  cow,  and  you  too ! " 
I  cried.     **  ril  do  it  myself! " 

And  I  did.  Such  awful  stuff  I  never 
spoke  before  nor  since.  Mrs.  Squeamish 
would  have  dropped.  And  I  must  sa}',  the 
next  Sunday,  in  church,  when  Mr.  Daniel 
read  in  the  Epistle,'"  Swear  not  at  all,"  I 
thought  it  ver)'  rude  on  his  part  to  look  at 
me  as  he  did.  "  Ah ! "  I  said  to  myself,  "  I 
should  like  to  see  you  drive  a  cow  to  pound, 
I  should." 

She  went  now,  like  the  wind.  If  she 
stopped  a  bit,  I  tried  Uncle  Nat  Treloob^s 
receipt  again  —  reluctantly  and  to  Temperas 
horror — but  there  was  no  help  for  it. 

One  oVlock  in  the  morning;  and  here^s 
the  farm  and  the  pound. 

**  Now,  Temper,"  I  said,  "  Tve  done  all 
the  swearing,  and  the  hardest  part  of  the 


work;  it  is  time  I  retired  into  the  back- 
ground, and  pushed  you  forward.  Go  and 
wake  up  the  farmer^s  man — you  under- 
stand these  folks  better  than  I  —  and  hand 
over  the  cow  into  his  charge.  Take  care  you 
don^t  wake  the  bull-dog  instead  (there  was 
a  terrible  wild  beast  at  this  farm  of  that  spe- 
cies) ;  "  he  might  break  his  chain  and  kill  us." 

Delivering  the  cow^s  tail  into  Temperas 
hand,  I  retired  to  the  shelter  of  a  moor 
stone,  put  over  the  mouth  of  an  old  shaft 
near ;  and  there  I  waited  the  result  calmly. 

Apparentlv  the  farmer^s  man  was  hard  to 
rouse,  for  I  heanl  screams  and  bellows  and 
shouts  enough  to  waken  all  the  bulls  of 
Bashan.  However,  I  remained  tranquil 
and  serene,  feeling  I  had  done  my  duty. 
At  last,  through  the  glimmering  moonlight, 
Temper  came  running  breathless. 

"  IVb  all  right,  m*m !  The  man  was 
sleepy  as  a  owl.  He  came  to  me  with  hii 
eyes  as.  fast  as  a  bilcd  pig^s ;  but  he^ll  see 
to  it,  ho  says.  He's  a  imperent  gaukum !  * 
He  axed  where  the  young  man  wus  who 
drove  the  cow — in  coorse,  I  couldn*t  say 
you  was  the  youn;:^  inan  —  and  he  grinned 
like  a  dog  in  a  hosa  collar.  Lor-a-mussy 
mc !  heroa  lashings  and  pourings  of  rain ! 
We  shall  be  in  a  fitty  shaape  by  the  time 
weVe  fatched  hoam.  l)onH-ee  quat  f  there, 
m^m,  no  longer,  plase;  Pm  feared  of  my 
life  as  it  is,  and  Tm  as  soaking  wet  as 
Noah's  auld  shoe ! " 

Evidently  Temper  was  equal  to  her  name 
to-night ;  so  I  refrained  from  reply. 

Wet !  It  rained  drowned  cats  and  dogs, 
and  spouting  wliales,  and  watering-pots  and 
fire-engines,  all  the  way,  as  we  walked 
home.  It  was  very  lonesome ;  and,  thoufj^h 
I  wouldn't  own  it,  I  felt  horribly  afraid. 
However,  we  met  neither  jthost,  nor  goblin, 
nor  living  man,  either  in  goins  or  returning; 
and  wasn't  revenge  worth  the  trouble  and 
the  wetting  ? 

When  we  reached  the  kitchen  we  looked 
like  two  shags  who  hadn't  dried  themselves 
for  a  year.  I  went  to  bed,  and  dreamt  I 
was  a  cow  floating  about  in  Noah's  ark, 
with  my  horns  cut  off  and  hanging  over  the 
kitchen  chimney-piece,  and  a  stmg-ncttle 
tied  on  to  rty  nose  for  my  dinner.  When  I 
saw  my  nose  in  the  morning  I  didn't  wonder 
at  my  dream,  for  it  was  as  big  as  a  ruta- 
bagur.f 

ft  went  on  raining  cats  and  dogs  all  that 
day,  together  with  watering-crarts  and  hy- 
draulic machines;  and  not  being  able  to 
see  the  light-house  through  the  mist,  and 
the  cheerful  hoy  who  took  sights  on  the 
Island  being  invisible  through  the  rain,  I 
certainly  felt    a    little    lonely.     However, 

•  Fool.  t  Sit.  t  A  Swedish  turnip. 
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about  three  o^clock  satisfaction  and  good 
spirits  arrived,  in  the  shape  of  Uncle  Nat 
Treloob,  in  a  sack,  with  a  hole  cut  for  the 
eyes  that  looked  two  ways  for  Sunday  and 
all  ways  for  his  cow. 

He  came  up  to  my  window,  dripping, 
drenched,  dismal.  The  sack  came  a  little 
below  his  waist  —  it  was  a  short  wide  one — 
haybands  came  up  to  his  knees ;  his  boots 
went  squash  on  the  gravel.  He  took  off 
the  sacK  and  bowed.  Then  he  clasped  his 
hands  and  sighed. 

**  Well,"  I  said,  •*  who  are  you  P  " 

**  I'm  Nat  Treloob,  ma'am ;  fust  cousin  to 
Uncle  Dick  the  gunner,  who  was  his  honour 
your  gran'fer's  stable-boy  well  nigh  'pon 
fifty  years. " 

**  And  what  do  you  want,  Uncle  Nat  Tre- 
loob ?  " 

"  Jist  to  ax  how  you  are.  Miss  Tabitha. 
Tou  are  the  pictur  of  his  honour  your 
grandfeyther,  and  there  wadn't  a  better  fa- 
voured man  betwixt  this  and  the  king — no, 
not  in  no  county. '' 

**  What  do  you  want.  Uncle  Nat? " 

**  And  you  are  the  nat'ral-bom  iniagc  of 
your  mauther  too,  miss.  And  I  mind  she 
well,  the  day  your  feyther  brought  her 
hoam  —  prinkt*  and  pndyf  she  was,  the 
raal  lady,  and  prettier  —  " 

I  took  up  my  work  again,  and  went  on 
stitching. 

"  Miss  Tabitha,  I'm  sure  you  won't  be 
wishing  nobody  ill,  leastways  a  poor  man. 
Yon  are  the  best  of  friends  to  the  poor,  and 
the  kindest  lady  that  ever  rode  in  her  aun 
coach,  or  aufl  to,  if  you  had  your  rights. 
And  you've  the  best  meadow  in  the  parish, 
Miss  Tabitha  —  sure  you  have." 

"  Nobody  knows  that  better  than  you, 
Uncle  Nat  Treloob." 

"It's  boostering^  work  making  good 
coosc  sich  a  day  as  this.  Miss  Tabitha. 
I'm  in  a  cruel  shaape  weth  tha  wind  and  tha 
rain,  and  my  heart  *most  bruk  about  thic 
cow.  And  plase  sure.  Miss  Tabith^,  I 
tied  her  oop  laest  night 'pon  tha  conmion 
with  a  big  oalch ;  §  and  I  dunno  how  she 
bruk  loose.  I'm  afeard  some  pattic||  left 
your  gaate  open,  and  she  smelled  the  good 
grass.  It's  the  fust  time,  Miss  Tabitha, 
the  very  fust'  tha  imperent  ould  thing  evor 
thoft  of  getting  into  vour  croft.  And  cf 
you'll  look  over  ot  this  waunce,  T\\  coajer- 
end  f  tha  tail  of  her  on  to  the  pump.  I 
will,  plase  sure,  afore  she  shall  do  it  again." 

*'  Uncle  Nat  Treloob,  I  wonder  at  you ! 
It's  awful  to  hear  an  old  man  telling  false- 
hoods." 

*'Miss  Tabitha,  I  abbn't  tould  a  stram  ** 
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never  since  I  went  to  mitin-house  twenC 
nine  year  agone.    Don'tee  go  now  to  taa^ 
away  my   good   character,  there's  a  d(^ 
lady.     I've    been   tarving*    and    teeri 
round    arter    thic    polrumptuous  f 
ever  since  five  this  blessea  morning, 
narra  slip,  nor  porridge,  nor  crouse^ 
gone    enside  my  craw.  §     And   I    abbn*^ 
titch    pipe  II   waunce    by  the  way.    •  Yoi3 
won't  oe  hard.  Miss  Tabitha,  on  a  ouJtl 
man?  —  an  ould  man  who  seed  yon  daiBt^ 
cned,  and  the  pootiest  babby  you  was  as  ere 
I  looked  upon  in  aal  my  botn  days;  you 
won't  be  hard,  Miss  Tabitha?  " 

'*  Uncle  Nat,  you  are  a  bad  old  rascal. 
I  saw  you  put  your  cow  in  my  field  with  my 
own  eyes." 

'*  Me  !  plase,  father,  it  wadn't  me.  —  Miss 
Tabitha,  I  wouldn't  be  so  unmannerly. 
Your  eyes  dedn't  see  right,  miss." 

**It  was  not  you?" 

**  Narra  bit  of  me,  miss.  Or,  ef  ^twas 
me,  I  was  mazed,  or  the  devil  had  hoold  of 
me.  Plase  sure,  it  wadn't  me  en  my  right 
mind,  Miss  Tabitha.  I'd  liefei*  the  ould 
brindle  went  leary  f  for  a  month  than  Fd 
help  her  steal  a  blade  of  your  grass." 

He  was  very  wet ;  he  looked  veiy  dismal. 
I  gave  way  before  his  eloquence. 

**  Ah,  well.  Uncle  Nat,  your  cow  is  in 
the  pound ;  go  and  fetch  her."  But  Uncle 
Nat  gftve  no  signs  of  stirring. 

'*  There's  a  hunder  weight  of  water  a-top 
of  me,  and  my  lembs  is  wore  out,  miss ;  and 
I've  been  oop  to  tha  pound  a'readT,  and 
Farmer  Kunckey  waient  nve  oop  tha  cow 
without  a  guinea,  and  a  line  from  you  to 
say  she  may  go." 

*'A  guinea!"  I  screamed  throiieh  the 
wet  window ;  **  that's  too  much,  i  donH 
want  you  to  pay  for  the  grass.  Fll  write  a 
line  to  the  pound-keeper,  and  tell  him  to 
give  you  the  cow." 

Uncle  Nat  shook  his  head.  *'  ^  Tis  no 
good  to  carr'  oop  tha  letter  without  the 
guinea,  miss.  I'm  bedoled**  and  bruk 
down  withCTief  to  think  of  axing  you  fiir  a 
guinea.  The  piskies  was  in  the  cow,  I  bla^, 
to  taake  her  into  your  croft ;  but  aal  my  oob- 
shans  ff  es  aunly  haafe  a  crown.  Miss  Tar 
bitha,  if  you'll  aunly  forgive  the  auld  cow, 
and  let  me  have  the  guinea.  Til  pay  ^ee 
back  every  farden  —  fath  and  sure  I  will— 
honest  as  Job,  I  will.  And  ef  you  waient* 
Miss  Tabitha,  then  me  and  my  auld  woman, 
who  is  totleish  Xt  ^^^  bedoled  with  rheuma- 
tism, must  staarve  outright.  We  shaanH 
have  a  croon  or  mossel  to  clunky,  §§  ef  the 
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'  goes.  My  old  missus  lives  on  the 
cad'  milk."* 

What  could  I  do  ?  I  knew  the  old  rascal 

as   as  poor  as  a  coot.     I  knew  his  wife 

as  chilaish  and  had  the  rheumatism. 

I  gave  the  guinea.  Need  I  observe  that 
i^  neyer  came  back  to  my  pocket  ? 

Temper  and  I  alwa^'s  lelt  ver^  doubtful 
a.bout  taat  guinea.  We  thought  it  extraor- 
dinary the  iarmer  should  make  so  high  a 
charge  for  keeping  that  pickpocket  of  a  cow 
a  few  hours  m  the  pound.  However,  we 
dared  make  no  inquiries  about  it,  as  that 
might  have  let  out  the  fact  that  I  had  driven 
the  beast  there.  And  you  see  I  didn't 
want  to  get  laughed  at  in  m^'  own  parish. 

In  about  a  year  after  this,  I  met  Uncle 
Nat  Treloob  and  his  cow  with  a  young  calf. 

••  Weil,  Uncle  Nat,"  I  observed,  **your 
cow  has  got  a  fine  calf.  What  have  you 
called  hcrP" 

•*  Dorcas,  which,  being  interprcted.mean- 
eth  Tabitha,^  said  the  old  sinner,  taking  off 
his  hat,  and  passing  on,  with  a  droll  ex- 
pression in  nis  pivot  eye.  And  Dorcas 
that  calf  remains  to  this  day.  She  is  an 
old  calf  now ;  in  fact,  she  isn't  a  calf  at  all, 
ihe  is  an  elderly  cow;  and  I  always  feel, 
when  I  see  people  grin  over  her  name, 
that  somehow  I  only  came  off  second-best 
in  the  revenge  I  took  on  Uncle  Nat  Treloob. 


From  The  Eoonomist,  80  May. 

THE  SOBRIETY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES' 

SENATE.  , 

For  reasons  which  we  explained  last 
week,  we  cannot  regard  the  acquittal  of  the 
President,  by  the  deficiency  in  the  Senato- 
rial majority  for  condemnation,  as  an  event 
of  much  pobtiral  good  omen  for  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States.  That  a  coun- 
try should  be  declared  liable,  for  any  period 
short  of  the  four  years  of  presidential  reign, 
to  be  governed  by  a  man  who  is  so  hateful 
to  the  Legislature  that  he  is  thought,  by 
thirty-five  out  of  fifty-four  of  the  senators, 
to  l«c  guilty  of  **  high  crimes  and  misde- 
meanours,^^ and  is  held  guilty  by  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  the  House  of  Rej)re- 
sentatives,  is  a  political  paradox  scarcely 
to  be  equalled  m  the  history  of  nations. 
Nothing  seems  to  us  to  illustrate  the  rigidity, 
the  utter  want  of  flexibility,  in  the  Ameri- 
can political  Constitution,  so, forcibly  and 
even  ludicrously  as  this  little  fact.  The 
people  establitih  a  Legislature  to  make  laws 
for  the  Union.  The  people  appoint  a  chief 
officer  to  carrj-  out  those  laws.     Nothing  of 

•  8cald  milk  In  the  milk  after  the  tctid  or  clottMl 
CKun  Is  iklmmcd  off. 


course  can  be  more  important  than  that  this 
chief  officer  should  be  m  hearty  accord  with 
the  spirit  of  the  legislation  which  he  has  to 
carry  out.    If  he  is  not,  he  has  immense 
power  to  neutralize  its  provisions.    He  can 
choose  subordinates  who  dislike  its  provis- 
ions, who  will  be  languid  in  understanding 
what  they  dislike,  who  will  be  quick  to  avail 
themselves  of  every  loophole  to  escape  from 
what  they  dislike.     This  is  precisely  what 
has  happened  during  President  Johnson's 
rule;   and  nothing  could  have  been  more 
fatal  to  that  unity  and  firmness  of  purpose 
so  essential  to  the  renovation  of  the  politi- 
cal bond  between  North  and  South.     And 
so  conspicuous  has  this  been  that  all  but 
two-thirtls  of  the  Senate,  and  much  more 
than    two- thirds  of  the  whole  Congress, 
think  Mr.  Johnson  a  mere  traitor,  a  politi- 
cal criminal,  with  whom  it  is  impossible  to 
keep  an^'  terms.     Yet  not  Mr.  Johnson  but 
the  Legislature  has  to  give  way.     The  man 
whom  Congress  trusts,  and  whom  Mr.  John- 
son distrusts,  has  had  to  give  up  the  War 
Office,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  nine  months 
of  his  reign,  Mr.  Johnson  mav  do  exactly 
what  he  pleases,  so  long  as  lie  does  not 
openly  or  flagrantly  violate  any  admitted 
law.     Such  a  position  strikes,  or  ought  to 
strike,  an  educated  political  imagination  as 
the  highest  of  all  possible  absurdities.     If 
the  Americans  do  not  see  it  quite  as  strongly 
as  we  do,  it  is  perhaps  for  a  double  reason, 
—  because  they  do  not  apply  as  vivid  a  po- 
litical imagination  as  we  do  to  the  political 
circumstances  of  their  country',  —  and  also 
because,  partly  perhaps  on  that  very  ac- 
count, pohtical  evils  wliich  we  sliould  think 
of  the  most  insupportable  kind  do  not  affect 
them  so  much,  and  indeed,  so  long  as  they 
remain  political,  are  felt  to  be  in  a  region 
not  miite  near  enough  to  affect  seriously  the 
true  life  of  the  nation. 

But  though  we  appreciate  keenly  —  far 
more  keenly  than  many  of  our  contempora- 
ries —  tlie  unfortunate  result  of  the  impeach- 
ment, as  showing  absolutely  no  constitu- 
tional loophole  out  of  the  inflexible  system 
of  the  written  Constitution,  we  cannot  but 
respect  the  remarkable  proof  of  stability^ 
and  in  a  certain  sense  doubtless  of  moral 
stability,  which  some  of  the  senators  have 
given  under  circumstances  of  great  trial 
and  pressure.  We  do  not  say  whether  or 
not  the  section  of  Rc'publicans  who  deserted 
their  party,  —  Mr.  Fessenden,  Mr.  Trum- 
bull, Air.  Henderson,  and  Mr.  Grimes, — 
decided  wisely  and  rightly.  How  far  they 
were  or  were  not  wise  in  their  decision  is  a 
point  on  which  we  do  not  feel  called  upon 
to  express  any  opinion.  But  that  tney 
showed  the  highest  kind  of  political  con- 
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Bcicntiousness  and  firmness  under  some  of 
the  most  trying  circumstances  to  which  poli- 
ticians were  ever  yet  exposed,  is  indisputa- 
ble. Probably  no  party  ever  used  weapons 
more  vulgar  and  violent  to  overwhelm  nesi- 
tating  members  of  it  than  the  Republican 
party  have  used  against  these  four  senators. 
The  New  York  correspondent  of  the  Daily 
News  J  himself  a  Republican,  and  at  one 
time  at  least —  before  the  party  became  so 
fierce  and  factious  —  a  cordial  supporter  of 
the  impeachment,  details  the  disgraceful 
persecution  to  which  these  senators,  who 
nave  nothing  to  gain  and  much  to  lose  by 
their  desertion  of  their  party,  have  been  ex- 
posed. The  New  I'orA;  Tnbune,  says  this 
correspondent,  "has  an  article  on  Mr. 
Grimes,  of  Iowa,  every  day,  proving  both 
his  idiotcy  and  knavery.  Another  mode  of 
annoying  him,  which  tne  same  journal  prac- 
tices, is  to  quote  against  him  aline  from  the 
old  song,  running,  *  Old  Grimes  is  dead,  — 
that  good  old  man.'  Yesterday  morning  it 
had  a  paragraph  at  the  head  of  its  leadmg 
columns  consisting  simply  of  the  words 
t  Grimes  is  dead.'  Its  correspondent  at 
Washington  goes  further  still,  and  describes 
his  guilty,  ugly  looks  as  he  sits  in  the  Sen- 
ate." This  paper,  —  the  paper  of  Mr. 
Horace  Greeley,  a  man  who  at  one  time 
h^ld  high  and  honourable  rank  among  jour- 
nalists,—  lets  its  Washington  correspond- 
ent speak  of  Mr.  Grimes  as  *'  curling  him- 
self up  on  his  seat  [in  the  Senate]  as  mean, 
noxious,  and  repulsive  as  a  hedgehog  in  the 
cage  of  a  travelling  menagerie."  Such  is  a 
mere  specimen  of  the  mud  thrown  at  the 
four  Republican  deserters  from  the  party 
for  convicting  Mr.  Johnson.  Now  it  is  all 
but  impossible  that  these  men  should  have 
acted  as  they  have  from  any  but  high  and 
honourable  motives.  It  is  true  that  they 
may  have  iclt  a  little  pique  at  the  elevation 
of  ilr.  Wade  to  the  chair  of  the  Senate, 
for  which  some  of  them  had  expected  to  be 
chosen,  and  for  which  it  seems  certain  that 
some  of  them  would  have  been  far  better 
fitted  than  Mr.  Wade.  But  however  possi- 
ble it  may  be  that  a  feeling  of  pique  may 
unconsciously  have  mingled  with  their  mo- 
tives, it  is  certain  that  it  would  have  been 
far  more  conducive  to  any  selfish  and  ambi- 
tious hopes  that  they  may  have  entertained, 
had  they  supported  their  partj'  instead  of 
incurring  its  bitter  hatred.  There  is  noth- 
ing that  IS  harder  in  public  life  than  for  men 
to  endure  steadily  tlie  })itter  vituperation 
and  reproaches  of  friends  and  followers, 
without  being  supported  by  any  sympathy 
with  their  opponents.  This  is,  we  believe, 
precisely  the  position  of  the  four  Republi- 
can senators  who  have  secured  the  acquittal  i 


of  Mr.  Johnson.    They  have  diflliked  and 
bitterly  condenmed  his  policy.     They  abhor 
the  principles  of  the  only  party  which  has 
supported  him.     They  think  poorly  of  his 
motives   and  meanly  of  his  powers.     But 
they  cannot  convince  themselves  that  he  has 
been  guilty  of  **high  crimes  and  misde- 
meanours" in  the  sense  contemplated  by 
the  Constitution ;  and  therefore,  m  spite  of 
incessant  persecution,  in  spite  of  aelega^ 
tions  which  pursued  them  even  into  their 
bed-rooms  to  insist  on  their  changing  their 
votes,  in  spite  of  ever}-  abuse  the  newspa- 
pers can  lavish  on  them,  they  have  stood 
firm,  and  voted  for  a  man  whom  they  dislike, 
condemn,  and  probably  even  despise,  rather 
than  violate  their  own  political  consciences. 
There  is  a  gallantr}'  in  this  conduct  which, 
whether  we  agree  or  disagree  in  their  opin- 
ion, ought  to  raise  very  greatly  our  estimate 
of  the  calibre  of  the  American  Senators. 
The  difficulty  of  standing  firm  against  the 
mass  of  your  own  party  in  a  oemocratic 
country  like  America,  where  public  opinion 
gains  a  sort  of  artificial  sacredness  for  the 
consciences  of  politicians,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  violent  penalties  which  it  imposes  on 
those   who  offend  it — penalties   of  which 
English  political  criticism  gives  us   abso- 
lutely no  idea  at  all  —  must  be  incalculable. 
Party  organization  is  there  so  close  and 
habitual  mat  a  man  who  sets  it  at  defiance 
literally  irritates  it  into  insane  rage  such  as 
we  have  just  illustrated.      It  is  so  accus- 
tomed to  dictate  that  it  gnashes  its  teeth 
when  its  dictation  on  a  question  of  fii^t-rate 
importance  is  defied.     If  the  inflexibility  of 
the  American  Constitution  is  an  evil  —  and 
we  hold  it  to  be  a  great  evil — the  inflexi- 
bility of  the  leading  men  who  are  engaged 
in  appl^nng  it  to  practical  politics  is  a  mat- 
ter for  pure  congratulation.    After  fdl  the 
stability  of  the  system  depends  on  the  sta- 
bility of  character  of  the  men  whom  the 
system  breeds.     If  this  be  of  a  high  calibre, 
we  may  be  sure  that  the  deficiency  of  the 
system  will  sooner  or  later  be  amended,  and 
something  more  practicable  and  elastic  sub- 
stituted for  the  written  law  which  now  divides 
the  Constitution  against  itself.    But  without 
probity  and  inflexibility  of  character  in  tlie 
statesman,  no  system  however  perfect  could 
work  for  good.    We  are  not  sure  that  the 
votes  of  Mr.   Fessenden,  Mr.  Tnimbnll, 
Mr.  Henderson,  and  Mr.  Grimes  were  r^t. 
Wc  are   sure  that  they  were  votes  which 
prove  that  the  United  States  can  still  pro- 
duce political  mart>Ts  for  principle,  and 
that  it  IS  tlirough  sucfi  men  as  these,  whether 
right  or  wrong  in  thi-ir  individual  judnnent, 
that  the  democracy  of  the  States  wul  ulti- 
mately be  purified  and  saved. 
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194  R.  I.   P.— TURNING  A   TYPE  INSIDE   OUT- 

From  The  Owl.  not   accept   the  amendment      She  was  qmte 

B,.I.F,  aware  that  there  were  some  ladies  who  adored 

,,  ,     «      ,                  ...  the  luxury  of  grief,  and  who,  thinking  mourn- 

A  MECTINO  was  called  a  few  days  smce  at  the  j^             beconSng,  preferred  widowhoSd  and  a 

house  of  a  well-known  Dowager  Coimtess  to  lay  ^^^j^  ^^  flirtationi  to  going  boldly  forward  and 

down  a  fresh  code  for  the  duration  of  moummg  ^^^^^  fo^  a  Number  Two,  Three,  or  Four, 

amongst  the  Upper  Classes.  The  nobleHostesst^  (Murmurs.)     With  such 

mpaUedtothechair,  opened theproceedin^^^^^^^^  ^  ^l^^  ^^^  g^  ^^  paUence.     (Loud  cheers.) 

a  few  appropriate  remarks     She  said  that  the  j^^  ^^^^       .     ^^  if^     ^^^   ^^  ^^ 

introducuon  of  railways  and  telegraphs  had  has-  ^^^     ^^^  ^  ^  loungers  on  sofas  in  widow's 

tened  the  action  of  human  hfe  and  the  menUl  ^j^j^  ^^^^^  at  Petersham,  and  minis. 

system  to  an  unprecedented  extent     Look  at  the  ^^  ^^  guerid^,  it  was  unfair—  (cheers)— 

iujids.     It  was  impossible,  from  one  half  hour  ^nwomaiUy- (cheers) -unwidowlike— (loud 

to  the  other,  to  calculate  on  a  permanent  faU,  or  ^^^^^  _J^^    ^  .  j^^^     (Reiterated    ap- 

a  permanent  nse.     A  telegram  might  amve  any  pjauge.  \                          ox                       r 

moment  at  the  Foreign  Office,  and  Mr  Ham-  ^  The  Marchioness  Cityward  rose  and  said  thM 

mond    might    mterfere  with  the  best  devised  y^^^^  ^  ^j^j^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^.^^  to  ask  a 

financial  combmation     lu  fact   she  herself  on  fe^  q^^estions.     She  was  not  a  widow,  but  soon 

the  advice  of  an  old  Italian  diplomatist,  had  ^j^^  y^    jj^^  husband— well,  never  mind; 

beared  Austi'ian  stock  but  a  few  moments  be-  but  Marquises  were  somethnes  partial  to  persons 

fore  a  telegram  from  Pesth  had  estabhshed  an  __gj^^  ^  ^^^    y^^^  advisedly— to  p^sons 

advance  of  three  per  cent    Then    again,  look  ^j^^  ^^  wrengs.     But  never  mind.     She  was 

at  wars.     What  with  railways  ^d  needless  ^^^  ^  ^^       ^j  ^^   l^^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^ 

they  had  become  narrowed  to  the  smaUest  di-  ^         ^^^     g^^  ^^^  -^^j^^  ^^  know -first, 

mensions,   and  a  peace  w.is  concluded  in   the  whether  the  period  of  mourning  was  to  begin 

spce  of  time  that,  according  to  Sir  Josiah  Bar-  ^^„j^    fpom  the  day  of  decease  or  the  day  of 

nngton  used  to  be  consumed  with  an  Lnsh  baU.  ^^^  ^^^^^     rj^^  ^^  ^  ^^^  important  oonsid- 

Courtships  were  over  m  three  days.     Honey-  ^^^j^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^  overlooked.     Secondly, 

moons  were  reduced  to  a  week  and  evanescent  ^^^  ^-^^  ^  ^^^  j^  ^^  ^j^^  expiration  of  the 

aflfections,  which  used  to  last  from  one  to  two  ^lourning,  supposing  it  to  be  a  short  one,  the 

yews,  are  reduced  to  as  many  months.     Life  now  principle  of  im^iate  remarriage  was  admitted, 

crowded  mto  itself  more  events  than  were  here-  ^  Lady  Angela  SweeUove  said  she  would  at  once 

tofore  comprised  in  a  generation,  and  it  was  resolve  the^  problems.    She  conmdered  that  in 

therefore  indwpensable  that  the  ^riod  of  mourn-  ^^^^  ^j^^^  ^^  mourning  was  to  be  under  three 

mg  should  be  curtailed    If,  in  fact,  any  at  aU  ^^^  j^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^1     I^  ^^^  ^ 

were  necessary     The  noble  Chairwoman  there-  ^          ^       ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^.^  j^ 

fore  proposed  that  immeiliate  steps  shoBJd  be  *^^    As  to  the  second  question,  she  was  of 

taken  to  establish  a  uniform    rule,  and    she  Opinion  that  it  must  much  depend  on  the  eUgi- 

hop^  that  aU  private  family  traditi^.  as  to  yV^^^  ^^  ^^  proposed  suoceAbT 

the  duraUon  of  gnef  should  be  merged  m  the  ^idy  ManeateTinquired  what  amusements 

general  social  IcgislaUon  that  would  follow  this  ^^^  avaikble  during  the  first  burst  of  griet 

important  gathermg.                ,     »    w      u  Lady  Moire  Antique  took  it  on  herself  to  say 

Miss  Niobc  Alpaca,  from  Jay  s  Warehouse,  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  .^  ^y^^  Polytechnic.    Thii, 

.  having  been  fleeted  as  permanent  s:ilaned  sec-  j^         ^j^  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^J  ^  ^j^.^^  ^^^ 

retary,  the  following  resolutions  were  discussed-  ^^  q^  ^^  ^    ^      .^  ^  retired  bol,  might,  un- 

La<  y  Moire  Antique    as  an  elderly  widow  ^^^  ^^  ciroiinstances,  be  admissible, 

considered  it  her  duty  to  espouse  the  cause  of  ^  ^^^^  discussion  was  then  raised  as  to  the 

those  young  married  women  who  might  ere  long  ^^^^.^ning  to  be  observed  by  aunts,  sisters,  nieces, 

be  reduced  to  the  ^e  sad  condition  as  herself,  ^^coushis;  but  this  being  considered  an  un- 

(Chccrs.)     The  first  function  of  a  woman  was  ^eoessary  waste  of  Ume,  ^e  question  was  pat 

amusement     (Cheer^O     The  second   mamap  ^^  ^^^^^^                                ^                      *~ 

(Loudcrcheers.)    The  third,  gnef     a^rotractecj  ^j^^  President  then  reported  progress,  and  tea 

applause.)     It  wjis  with  regret  that  she  stated  ^^  brought  in.                         r    o       » 

that  the  absurd  regulations  respecting  grief  that  ® 

obtviiKvl  in  her  youth  luul  debarred  her  for  one  

year  from  amusement,  for  two  years  from  mar- 
riage.    (Oh!)     Without  further  preface,  then,  TURNING  A  TYPE  INSIDE  OUT. 
she  woultl  move   the  first  resolution  —  "That 

henccf«.rth  the  mourning  of   widows  for  their  The  type  of  fiiith  or  Spiritual  rdisnoe, 

dear  tlefuncts  shall  l)c  limiteil  to  one  week  for  Used  to  be  "  Danibl  in  the  den  of  Lioni." 

every  year  of  marriage. ' '  ^^t  since  a  certain  case  in  Chanoerid, 

The  motion  having  l>cen  seconded,  **  Lyons  m  Daniel's  den,"  it  ought  to  be. 

Lady   Hysteria  (Pushing  rose    to    move    an  Pttnflh. 

amendment,   viz. — "That  after  the  word  de-  

functs  should  be  inserted  the  words,  *  except  in 

cases  of  perpetual  woe.'  "  High  Walk  of  Art.  —  Blonduc  acroas  NU 

Lady  Moire  Antique  replied  that  she  could  agara.                                                     Pttneh. 


HISTOIKE  DE   SAINT  LOUIS. 
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From  The  North  British  Beview. 

SisUnre  de  Saint  Louis,    Par  Felix  Faure. 
Paris,  1867. 

Voltaire  said  of  Louis  IX.,  ^^11  rCestpas 
domU  h  VKomme  de  pousser  plus  loin  la  ver- 
III,"  and  Voltaire  can  hardly  be  expected 
to  be  prejudiced  in  favour  of  a  king  consid- 
ered by  tie  Church  of  Rome  as  a  fit  subject 
for  canonization.    The  only  rival,  from  a 
moral  point  of  view,  jKjrhaps  in  all  history, 
who  can  be  found  for  Saint  Louis,  is  Marcus 
Aurelius.    Both  were  perfect  representa- 
tives, the  one  of  a  religion,  the  other  of  a 
philosophy,  which  enjoined  the  practice  of 
self-abnegation  to  an  almost  superhuman 
extent.    But  history,  as  a  rule,  may  be 
said,  like  children,  not  to  evince  any  ex- 
travagant attachment  to  those  held  up  ias 
paragons  of  exemplary  conduct.      She  is 
more  fond  of  associating  herself  with  the 
ffrands  scilirats  of  all  ages  —  the  Borgias, 
the  Catherines  de  Medici,  the  Richards  III., 
and  Philips  II. ;  and  to  say  the  truth,  unless 
the  paragon  happens  to  be  bom  in  an  age 
of  revolution  and  trouble,  his  life  is  not 
likely  to  have  much  to  do  witli  those  tragic 
vicissitudes  and  episodes  of  terror  which 
rouse    the  wilder  emotions  into  activity. 
And  the  reign  of  Saint  Louis  especially,  so 
far  as  France  i^  concerned,  could,  without 
bis  Crusades,  hardly  be  made  very  attract- 
ive reading  by  any  expenditure  of  human 
art.      Happy,  *it  has  been  said,   are  the 
people  who  have  no  history;  and  France, 
from  the  date  of  the  battle  of  Taillebourg  in 
1242,  down  to  the  end  of  the  roign  of  Saint 
Louis  in  1270,  was  in  the  enjoyment  of  pro- 
found peace.     The  only  history  of  the  coun- 
try' consists  in  a  record  of  the  yearly  journeys 
of  the  King  from  town  to  town,  vigilantly 
looking  after  the  interests  of  his  people, —  of 
his  administrative  and  legislative  reforms, 
and  in  long  accounts  of  the  immense  expendi- 
ture of  his  inexhaustible  charities, —  none  of 
which  subjects  offer  very  attractive  mate- 
rial for  readers  fond  of  stimulants,  and  not 
given  to  special  habits  of  study.     One  por- 
tion of  tlie  achievements  of  his  reign  would 
indeed  be  of  the  highest  inttirest  to  the  stu- 
dent of  art,  if  its  history  could  be  fairly 
exhibited, —  the  progress  of  ecclesiastical 
and  civil  architecture, —  since  the  pointed- 
arch  style  reached  its  perfection  in  this 


reign.  Saint  Louis  was  the  Augustus  or 
the  Pericles  of  the  so-called  Gothic  style ; 
tlie  marvellous  cathedrals  of  Amiens,  Bour- 
ges,  the  choir  of  Beauvais,  and  many  other 
masterpieces  of  ecclesiastical  structure ; 
such  choice  hijovs  as  the  Sainte-Chapelle, 
built  as  a  reliquary  for  the  crown  of  thorns, 
procured  from  the  Emperor  of  Constanti- 
nople ;  a  countless  number  of  abbeys,  con- 
vents, hospitals,  and  fine  specimens  also  of 
pointed-arch  civil  architecture  ; — were  either 
completed  or  commenced  in  the  reign  of 
Saint  Louis.  To  use  the  picturesque  lan- 
guage of  the  Sire  de  Joinville — **As  the 
transcriber  illuminates  the  book  which  he  is 
writing  with  gold  and  azure,  so  the  said 
king  illuminated  his  kingdom  with  the  fine 
abbeys  which  he  built  there,  with  Maisons- 
Dieu  and  the  monasteries  of  the  Preachers 
(the  Dominicans),  and  the  Chartreux  (the 
Franciscans),  and  other  religious  orders." 

But  it  is  as  the  last  of  the  Crusaders  that 
Louis  stands  in  the  most  romantic  light  be- 
fore posterity,  and  that  history  finds  a  tragic 
and  sentimental  interest  in  his  life.  The 
Crusades,  which  began  with  Godfrey  de 
Bouillon,  ended  with  Saint  Louis  —  both 
men  of  the  grandest  t^-pes  of  humanity,  and 
the  difference  of  which  well  illustrates  the 
progress  of  ethics  and  religion  during  the 
two  centuries  and  a  half  which  intervened 
between  them.   ■ 

If  it  were  not  for  the  precious  record 
which  has  escaped  oblivion, — the  life-like 
and  charming  narrative  of  the  Sire  de  Join- 
ville,—  we  should  have  a  ver)-  imperfect 
acquaintance  with  the  real  character  of 
Saint  Louis ;  and  as  it  is,  notwith^ttanding 
their  close  intimacy,  and  the  delightful  ex- 
ample of  how  a  king  and  a  hero  can  be  fa- 
miliar with  a  subject  and  yet  retain  his 
veneration,  it  is  clear  that  Joinville  was  not 
capable  of  entirely  comprehending  the  ele- 
vation and  nobility  of  the  King's  mind,  and 
that  Saint  Louis*  exercised  a  good  deal  of 
reserve  towards  him  in  the  innennost  con- 
victions and  highest  aspirations  of  his  soul. 
The  piety  of  Saint  Louis,  like  all  true  piety, 
was  in  the  highest  degree  modest  and  sen- 
sitive ;  and  he  forbore  to  make  any  display 
of  it,  except  so  far  as  he  thought  it  for  their 
own  and  the  public  good.  He  showed,  in 
the  unforeseen  way  in  which  he  i)roclaimed 
both  his  Crusades,  tliat  he  knew  how  to 
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keep  his  own  counsel  up  to  the  very  last 
moment  in  matters  in  which  his  whole  soul 
was  engaged ;  not  that  he  was  in  any  degree 
morose,  or  naturally  reserved  —  on  the  con- 
trar}',  his  disposition  was  constantly  cheer- 
ful ;  what  pleased  him  especially  in  Joinvillc 
was  his  gay  and  frank  nature;  and  he 
laughed  at  his  blunt  repartees,  even  when 
they  did  not  coincide  with  his  own  senti- 
ments, in  the  greatest  good-humour.  But 
on  one  occasion  he  said  to  him — **  Je  n'ose 
vous  parler,  k  cause  de  Tesprit  subtil  dont 
vous  ^tes  dou6,  de  chose  qui  touche  k  Dieu." 
Joinville  was  a  pious  man,  but  this  speech 
characterizes  the  diflference  which  existed 
between  him  and  the  King.  The  light 
smart  nature  of  the  good-hearted  Champe- 
nois  feudal  chief  was  not  uncongenial  to 
Louis,  but  it  was  not  one  to  which  he  would 
be  likely  wholly  to  unburthen  himself  of  his 
inmost  deliberations. 

One  anecdote  portrays  well  the  friendly 
familiarity  which  existed  between  the  King 
and  the  Seneschal.  When  they  were  both 
at  Acre,  in  Palestine,  a  number  of  Arme- 
nian pilgrims  came  to  De  Joinville  and  asked 
him  to  show  them  **  le  saint  roi."  Do  Join- 
ville went  and  found  the  King  sitting  on  the 
bare  sand  in  his  tent,  leaninc:  his  back 
against  the  tent-pole,  and  said  to  him, 
**  Sire,  there  are  some  people  here  from 
Armenia  in  pilgrimage,  to  Jerusalem,  and 
they  want  to  see  *  le  saint  roi ;'  but  as  for 
me,  I  do  not  yet  desire  to  kiss  your  bones  " 
— **  Et  le  roi  rit  moult  dairement  et  me  dit 
de  les  aller  querir." 

Saint  Louis,  indeed,  could  be  familiar 
with  all,  eyen  with  mendicants,  without  losing 
hisdignily;  and  as  for  a  *^  prud-homme,^^ 
meaning  in  the  language  of  the  time  a  **  val- 
iant and  true  man,^^  he  always  rose  from 
liis  seat  to  welcome  him  when  he  entered 
his  presence.  To  his  most  familiar  friends 
he  signed  himself  in  writing  Louis  de  Pois- 
sy,  having  been  bom  at  Peissy,  on  the  25th 
of  April,  1215.  He  set  indeed  small  value 
on  his  kingship  compared  with  his  member- 
ship by  baptism  in  the  Christian  community. 
**  Bel  ami,"  he  said  finely  to  one  of  his  no- 
bles whom  he  admitted  to  his  intimacy,  *'je 
ne  me  considerc  que  comme  un  roi  de  la 
fev^  dont  la  royaute  ne  dure  qu'au  soir." 

Saint  Louis,  both  by  birth  and  education, 
owed  most  of  his  fine  qualities  to  his  heroic- 


minded  and  pious  mother,  Blanche  of  Cas- 
tille,  who  became  a  widow  by  the  death  of 
the  feeble-minded  Louis  VIII.,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  fatigues  of  the  siege  of  Avig- 
non, when  Saint  Louis  was  of  the  age 
of  six.  Blanche  was  grand-daughter  of 
Henry  11.  of  England,  and  of  Alphonsc 
Vm.  of  Castillo.  Thus  Richard  Coeur  de 
Lion  was  his  great-uncle.  And  since  Philip 
Augustus,  his  grandfather,  marHed  Isabella 
of  Hainault,  descended  from,  the  last  of  the 
Carlovingian  princes.  Saint  Louis  had  not 
only  Hugues  Capet,  but  Charlemagne,  Al- 
fred, and  William  the  Conqueror,  among 
his  ancestors. 

Blanche  of  Castillo  told  her  son  one  day 
that  she  would  rather  see  him  dead  before 
her  than  know  he  had  committed  one  mor- 
tal sin,  and  the  education  she  gave  him  was 
in  accordance  with  this  precept.  As  a  boy. 
Saint  Louis  was  remarkable  for  bis  fine 
features,  his  fair  and  delicate  complexion, 
and  his  abundant  blonde  hair ;  but  later  in 
life,  his  delicate  constitution,  his  daily  aus- 
tere religious  practices,  and  the  fatigue  and 
sufiferings  of  the  first  Crusade,  made  his 
cheek  thin  and  pale,  and  his  form  spare, 
and  gave  him  an  air  of  premature  age. 
The  expression  of  his  face  was  one  of  habit- 
ual sweetness,  so  that  after  death,  when 
stretched  on  the  sands  of  Carthage,  he 
seemed  to  smile  on  his  benolders.  His  in- 
fancy and  youth  were  spotlessly  pure,  and 
his  religious  habits  were  early  formed,  at 
a  time  when  the  daily  life  of  princes  partook 
of  all  the  severity  of  the  cloister.  A  prince 
of  regular  life  —  was  not  only  present  every 
day  at  mass,  but  followed  all  the  canonical 
rites  from  matins  to  vespers ;  read  daily  not 
only  his  breviary,  but  the  works  of  St.  Augus- 
tine, St.  C^-prian,  St.  Anselm,  and  other 
doctors  of  the  Church.  The  education, 
then,  of  Saint  Louis  was  of  a  cloistral  kind. 
He  got  little  of  what  we  now  call  secular 
and  scientific  training ;  he  thought,  up  to  his 
latest  hour,  that  Cairo  was  the  ancient  Bab- 
ylon ;  and  his  biographer  mentions  that  he  was 
never  given  to  singing  profane  songs,  but 
preferred  the  chanting  of  Latin  hymns,  of 
which  Ave  Maria  Stdla  was  his  favourite. 

He  Icamt,  in  common  with  the  noble- 
bom  youths  of  his  time,  all  the  exercises  of 
chivalry,  and  the  chase  with  hound  and 
falcon,  tut  never  conceived  any  great  pas- 
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sion  for  the  latter,  and  remarked  in  later 
days,  when  he  heard  that  obser\'ations  were 
made  of  the  time  he  devoted  to  his  religious 
duties,  that  if  he  spent  daily  twice  the  time 
with  dice  or  in  the  forest,  no  one  would 
have  thought  it  extraordinary^ 

In  those  turbulent  times,  when  the  feudal 
chieftains  were  still  fierce  and  impatient  of 
any  power  superior  to  their  own,  the  acces- 
sion of  a  young  king  of  six,  with  a  widowed 
mother,  a  stranger  in  the  kingdom,  seemed 
a  splendid  opportunity  for  making  all  pos- 
sible aggressions  on  the  royal  power,  and 
the  coronation  of  the  young  boy-king  otFered 
few  circumstances  of  good  augury.  Scarcely 
any  of  the  great  barons  attended,  to  avoid 
paying  homage  to  the  child,  whom  they  in- 
tended to  despoil  to  the  utmost  of  their 
power.  And  shortly  after  the  coronation 
ceremony  at  Rheims,  when  Blanche  was  at 
the  royal  castle  of  Montlhcr}',  some  of  the 
great  feudal  chiefs  made  a  plot  for  seizing 
the  Quten-mother  and  her  son.  But  the 
prestige  of  feudalism  had  received  a  deadly 
blow  at  the  great  battle  of  Bovines,  a  year 
before  the  birth  of  Loub.  The  burgesses 
of  the  towns,  who  received  their  privileges 
from  the  crown,  and  hated  the  social  op- 
pressions of  the  great  barons,  were  warmly 
attached  to  the  royal  cause;  and  when 
Blanche  sent  word  to  Paris  that  she  was 
afraid  to  come  there,  because  the  great  bar- 
ons threatened  the  road,  the  whole  of  the 
citizens  turned  out  in  arms  and  lined  the 
way  from  Montlhery.  The  memory  of  this 
devotion  of  the  people  to  the  royal  cause 
in  his  boyhood  sank  deep  into  the  heart  of 
Louis ;  he  spoke  of  it  with  affection  to  his 
latest  day,  and  he  never  ceased  to  love  his 
people  as  his  children.  **Beau  fils,^*  he 
said  to  his  eldest  son  in  1259,  **  je  te  prie 
que  tu  te  fasses  aimer  du  peuple  dc  ton 
royaume,  car  vraimcnt  j*aimerais  mieux 
quhin  Ecossais  vint  d'Ecossc  et  gouvem&t 
le  peuple  du  royaume  bien  et  loyalement 
que  si  tu  le  gouvemasses  mal  apperlement.^^ 

It  might  indeed  have  fared  ill  with  the 
boy  had  he  not  possessed  such  a  mother  as 
Blanche  of  Castille ;  and  the  two  arc  insep- 
arably connected  in  history.  She  was  beau- 
tiful, high-minded,  able  in  government,  and 
of  spotless  reputation.  Not  seeing  any  one 
in  whom  she  could  trust  to  direct  the  af- 
of  her  son,  she  assumed  the  Regency 


herself;  she  managed  the  affairs  of  the  roy- 
alty so  dexterously,  that  she  again  and  again 
dissolved  or  broke  up  by  force  factious 
leagues  of  the  rebellious  feudal  lords ;  even 
afler  Louis  became  of  age,  his  reverence 
for  his  mother  was  such  that  he  disturbed 
her  position  as  lUtlo  as  possible ;  and  up  to 
her  death,  which  happened  when  her  son 
was  in  Palestine,  she  continued  to  be  the 
Regent  of  the  kingdom  in  fact,  if  not  in 
name. 

She  married  Louis  at  twenty  to  Margue- 
rite, the  daughter  of  RajTuond,  Count  of 
Provence.  Marguerite  was  seven  years 
younger  than  her  husband,  was  beautiful, 
high-spirited,  and  generous ;  and  the  mar- 
riage was  an  admirable  one,  though  the 
jealousy  of  Blanche,  who  was  fearful  of 
her  influence  over  the  son  she  had  watched 
over  and  adored,  was  a  great  trial  to  both 
Marguerite  and  her  husband.  And  when 
Blanche  of  Castille  died,  and  Louis  shut 
himself  up  at  Acre  in  private  *  sorrow  for 
two  days.  Marguerite  also  showed  signs  of 
great  sorrow;  but  on  being  asked  what 
cause  she  had  to  grieve,  confessed  she 
mourned  not  on  her  own  account,  but  out 
of  sympathy  for  her  husband. 

The  events  of  the  reign  of  Saint  Louis 
may  be  divided  under  five  heads :  — 

I.  His  rt^pression  of  the  rebellious  spirit 
of  the  great  feudatories,  in  pursuance  of  the 
policy  tending  to  the  consolidation  of  the 
French  monarchy,  commenced  by  Louis  le 
Gros,  carried  on  by  Philip  Augustus,  him- 
self, and  Philip  the  Fair,  and  completed  by 
Louis  XI. 

II.  His  relations  with  England,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  English  posses.^ions  in 
France. 

III.  His  position  as  neutral  in  the  great 
quarrel  between  the  Popes  and  the  house 
of  Ilohenstauffen. 

rV.  His  legislative  and  other  reforms  in 
the  internal  govewiment  of  France,  and  his 
character  as  Sovereign. 

V.  His  conduct  as  chief  of  the  two  last 
great  Crusades  proclaimed  in  Europe  for 
the  defence  of  Palestine. 

As  for  the  great  feudatories,  af\er  raising 
endless  troubles  in  the  kingdom  during  the 
whole  of  the  minority  of  Louis,  they  made 
a  final  great  effort  to  override  the  royal 
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Eower  in  a  league  headed  by  the  Comte  de 
I  Marche  and  the  Comte  de  Toulouse,  and 
backed  by  our  Henry  III.  and«thirty  hogs- 
heads (Testerlings.  But  the  league  was  ut- 
terly broken  up  ^t  the  great  combat  of 
Taiilebourg  and  the  battle  of  Saintes,  con- 
ducted by  the  King  in  person,  then  twenty- 
seven  years  of  age.  The  young  Sovereign 
displayed  great  personal  valour,  and  made 
good  on  that  occasion  the  words  which  he 
spoke  at  fourteen,  when  advised  to  retire 
from  an  impending  conflict,  **  Jamais  ne 
combatterait-on  ses  liommeSy  que  son  corps 
nefut  avec."^^ 

The  difficulties  between  England  and 
France  were  relative  to  the  conuscation  of 
the  French  possessions  of  John  by  Philip 
Augustus.  Henry  HI.,  after  waging  a  long 
desultory  warfare,  and  assisting  the  rebel- 
lious outbreak  of  the  great  French  barons, 
accepted  terms  of  peace  offered  by  Louis, 
and  renounced  all  claim  to  Normandy, 
Anjou,  Maine,  Touraine,  and  Poitiers,  and 
to  tlie  homage  of  other  provinces,  but  was 
confirmed  in  possession  of  Limousin,  Quer- 
cy,  and  Perigord,  on  condition  of  doing 
homage  to  the  French  King,  which  he  ren- 
dered at  Paris  in  the  orchard  before  the 
royal  palace  near  the  Pont  Neuf,  on  the  6th 
of  December  1259,  bareheaded,  without 
cloak,  sword,  or  spear,  and  on  his  knees, 
with  his  hands  between  those  of  his  suzerain. 
In  the  great  quarrel  between  the  inflexi- 
ble Innocent  1 V .  and  the  elegant  sceptic 
Frederic  H.,  who  wrote  Provencal  poetry, 
kept  Mohammedan  BayaMres,  and  wondered 
that  God  should  have  prefCTred  the  barren 
rocks  of  Judea  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Naples,  the  mild,  conciliator^-,  and  Chris- 
tian spirit  of  Louis  was  unable  to  effect  any 
arrangement.  He  endeavoured  in  vain  to 
mitigate  the  unforgiving  obduracy  of  Inno- 
cent IV.  towards  the  enemy  whom  he  had 
twice  excommunicated,  and  even  deposed, 
in  the  Council  of  Lyons,  so  far  as  an  eccle- 
siastical deposition  could  go.  But  Louis 
was  the  true  representative  of  the  Christian 
on  earth,  in  contrast  to  the  obdurate  and 
angry  priest,  when,  in  his  interview  with 
him  at  Cluny,  he  suggested  that  Scripture 
bids  us  forgive  not  only  once,  but  seventy 
times  seven,  and  Innocent  threw  back  his 
head  in  scorn.  Tlie  Pope  had  been  anxious 
to  engage  Louis  on  his  side,  and  even  to 
obtain  the  King's  permission  to  hold  in 
France  the  council  subsequently  held  at 
Lyons,  then  a  free  city.  He  got  up  a  great 
scene  at  Citeaux,  at  tne  famous  monastery, 
where  five  hundred  monks  fell  at  once  on 
their  knees  before  Louis  to  implore  his  hos- 
pitality for  the  Pope.  But  Louis,  religious 
as  he  was,  always  was  able  to  withstand 


priestly  influence,  and  escaped  the  trap  by 
saying  he  was  willing  si  id  etait  Vavis  ae  ses 
barons ;  and  the  barons  were  by  no  means 
willing  to  have  the  Pope  and  his  devouring 
host  on  their  territories. 

The  improvements  introduced  by  Saint 
Louis  into  the  internal  administration,  law- 
courts,  and  judicial  procedure,  were  of  im- 
mense importance,  founded  on  principles  in. 
maturity  or  in  germ  which  necessarily  re- 
sulted m  an  entire  change  of  feudal  socie- 
ty, with  immediate  abolition  of  its  worst 
abuses.  He  extinguished  the  right  of  pri- 
vate war  as  far  as  his  authority  extended, 
he  suppressed  the  most  barbarous  custom 
of  feudalism  —  the  judicial  duel,  and  he  im- 
proved the  administration  of  justice  to  such 
an  extent,  that  the  people  said  commonly, 
so  fine  a  state  of  things  had  not  been  known 
since  Charlemagne.  But  the  most  impor- 
tant of  all  the  measures  which  he  introduced 
was  the  formation  and  management  of  a 
trained  body  of  lay  lawyers,  versed  in  the 
study  of  that  body  of  **  written  reason,"  the 
Roman  law,  in  spite  of  the  vehement  oppo- 
sition of  both  ecclesiastic  and  feudal  digni- 
taries, who  foresaw  the  total  destruction  of 
their  own  jurisdiction  in  the  ominous  intro- 
duction into  public  life  of  a  body  of  non- 
noble  functionaries,  looking  to  the  Crown 
for  advancement,  as  subtle  as  the  clerical 
canonists  themselves  in  dispute,  and  en- 
dowed with  a  learning  and  a  facility  in  the 
arts  of  reasoning  and  distinguishing  which 
drove  the  ignorant  barons  in  disgust  from 
their  own  Courts,  to  leave  them  under  the 
control  of  men  whom  they  despised.  The 
decrees  and  ordinances  of  Saint  Louis  were 
collected  later  in  that  famous  body  of  me- 
diaeval law  known  as  the  £iablissemenis  of 
Saint  Louis,  and  which  occupies  so  impor- 
tant a  chapter  in  the  history  of  French  ju- 
risprudence. 

But  Saint  Louis  was  not  content  with 
mere  law  reforms  which  judges  might  ad- 
ministrate, he  himself  formed  a  last  court 
of  appeal  for  his  subjects ;  he  was  always  on 
horseuack,  travelling  froin  one  part  of  his 
dominions  to  another,  and  wherever  he 
went  all  had  free  admission  to  his  person, 
and  one  of  the  most  gracious  pictures  in  all 
history  is  that  of  Saint  Louis,  sitting  day  by 
day  afler  mass,  in  patriarchal  fashion,  wito 
his  back  against  an  oak,  at  Vincennes,  and 
his  council  around  him,  giving  orders  that 
all,  rich  and  poor,  who  had  any  grievance 
to  complain  of,  should  come  and  state  their 
case  in  person  before  him,  and  redressing 
the  errors  of  justice  as  well  as  the  wrongs 
of  those  prevented  from  appealing  to  it. 

But  even  his  love  of  justice  was  exceeded 
by  his  charity,  which  was  inexhaustible,  and 
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it  18  difficult  to  understand  how  he  was  able 
to  exercise  it  in  such  boundless  fashion  and 
yet  have  his  treasury  always  full.  Wher- 
ever he  went  he  visited  the  poor  as  friends ; 
he  entered  leper-houses  and  hospitals,  made 
inquiries  ailer  impoverished  gentlemen,  pen- 
sioned poor  widows,  gave  dowries  to  poor 
girb,  and  fed  hundreds  daily  from  his  table. 

He  shrunk  from  no  form  of  contagion  and 
no  obiect  of  disgust ;  he  fed  the  leper  and 
the  blind  with  his  own  hand,  washed  the 
feet  of  the  mendicant,  and  embraced  the 
sick,  the  diseased,  and  the  homeless^  on  the 
hand  and  the  cheek,  in  reverence  for 
the  sanctity  of  affliction.  One  of  the  most 
exemplary  instances  of  the  incredible  deli- 
cacy and  fortitude  with  which  he  practised 
thhi  virtue,  was  under  the  walls  of  Sidon, 
where  he  assisted  with  his  own  hands  to 
bury  the  bodies  of  the  workmen  who  liad 
been  slain  by  an  invasion  of  Saracens  while 
engaged  in  repairing  the  fortifications.  The 
bodies  were  in  the  last  sta^e  of  decay  when 
he  arrived  at  the  town,  and  he  alone  walked 
among  the  putrefying  corpses,  and  lii\cd 
them  in  his  hands  with  a  serene  counte- 
nance, and  without  a  sign  of  \lisgust  or  in- 
convenience. In  iact,  he  saw  in  the  poor 
and  afflicted  of  every  form  the  image  of 
Chri^,  and  the  words  **  What  ye  shall  do 
unto  the  least  of  them  ^'  never  were  put  in 
practice  with  such  devotion  and  self-sacri- 
hce.  Many  of  the  maxims  by  which  he  re- 
galated  his  life  have  been  recorded  from  his 
Eps  by  Joinville,  and  give  an  admirable  no- 
tion of  the  delicacy  of  his  consci«mce: 
•*  Voulez-vous,"  said  he,  **  6tre  honoredans 
ce  sitfdc  et  avoir  paradis  pour  mort  ?  Gar- 
dez-vous  de  faire  ou  de  dire  rien  que,  si 
tout  lo  monde  le  savait,  vous  ne  puissiez 
avouer :  J^ai  fait  cel^ ;  f  ai  dit  cel^.'^ 

The  ascetic  side  of  his  character  is  the 
one  which  we  have  now  the  most  difficulty 
in  8}inpathizin^  with.  It  appears  he  was 
at  one  time  willing  to  withdraw  into  a  mon- 
astery, if  he  could  obtain  the  consent  of  his 
wife ;  but  she  extracted  irom  liim  a  promise 
never  to  speak  of  sucli  a  project  any  more. 
He  got  up  at  midnight  to  say  matins  in  his 
chapel,  and  yet  rose  before  daybreak  in 
winter  to  join  the  chants  to  the  Virgin ;  af^er 
the  service  was  done  he  oilen  rt>maincd  in 
the  cold  chapel,  prostrate,  with  his  head  on 
the  pavement,  absorl)ed  in  long  prayers. 
Every  morning  he  heard  two  masses,  —  one 
for  the  dead  and  one  for  the  day,  —  Iwjsidcs 
other  religious  exercises  in  the  course  of  the 
day  and  in  the  evenhig. 

Uis  fasts  were  frequent  and  severe,  he 
wore  haircloth,  and  he  went  often  barefoot, 
hut  generally  with  shoes  with  the  soles  re- 
moved, not  to  attract  attention,  and  he  al- 


ways carried  about  with  liiin  a  small  scourge, 
with  five  knotted  cords,  in  an  ivory  box, 
which  it  was  the  duty  of  his  confessor  to 
administer  to  him;  and  he  made  presents 
of  similar  boxes  to  his  children  and  his 
friends.  His  bed  was  made  of  a  few  planks, 
with  a  thin  mattress  of  cotton,  with  a  piece 
of  common  stuff  for  covering ;  and  after  his 
return  from  Palestine  he  never  wore  any 
gold  ornament,  nor  anything  gilt,  not  even 
his  spurs,  and  his  dress  from  that  time  was 
so  plain  that  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  in- 
demnify the  poor  of  his  household,  who 
considered  his  worn-out  raiment  as  their 
perquisites. 

lie  used  every  known  device  to  stimulate 
his  piety,  and  it  seemed  the  grace  of  God 
was  removed  from  him  if  he  was  unable  to 
shed  tears  at  the  contemplation  of  Christ 
crucified,  and  cried,  **0  sire  Dieu !  je  ne 
requiers  fontaine  de  larmcs  pas,  mais  me 
sufHraient  pctites  gouttes  de  larmes  pour 
arroser  la  secheressc  de  mon  ccEur." 

It  was  not  possible  for  a  king  endowed 
with  this  intensity  of  faith  not  to  join  in  all 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  time  for  the  Crusades, 
and  to  feel  more  deeply  than  any  for  the 
calamities  which  then  fell  upon  the  Chris- 
tian colonies  in  the  Kast.  He  had  long 
contemplated  a  Crusading  expedition,  when 
a  severe  illness  came  upon  him,  and  his  de- 
liberations on  the  subject  took  the  form  of 
a  public  vow. 

His  health,  which  was  always  weak,  had 
never  completely  recovered  from  the  fa- 
tigues of  the  campaign  of  1242,  and,  dur- 
ing one  of  his  last  journeys  about  his  king- 
dom, two  years  later,  he  fell  dangerouslv 
ill  of  dysentery  at  Pontoise.  As  soon  as  it 
was  known  his  life  was  in  danger,  the  pub- 
lic consternation  was  universal.  The  peo- 
ple were  struck  with  terror  at  the  thought 
of  losin<j  their  vounij:  Sovereimi,  whose 
reign  promised  to  be  a  new  epoch  of  peace 
and  justice  upon  earth,  and  bishops,  abbots, 
and  barons,  and  all  who  had  access  to  the 
Court,  rushed  to  Pontoise.  In  all  churches 
the  reliciuaries  were  uncovered  and  the 
bones  of  saints  exposed  to  public  adoration, 
and  the  altars  were  crowded  with  suppli- 
ants. The  malady  of  Louis  grew  more 
virulent,  and  he  was  prepared  to  die.  He 
called  his  chief  officers  of  state  and  his  bar- 
ons about  him,  thanked  them  for  their  good* 
services,  and  besought  them  to  serve  God 
with  the  same  zeal  as  thev  had  sen-cd  him- 
self.  He  then  full  into  a  Icthargj'  and  was 
thought  to  be  dead,  and  the  Queen-mother 
and  the  Queen  were  entreated  to  leave  the 
apartment.  Two  ladies  were  left  with  him ; 
the  one  was  for  pre])aring  him  for  burial, 
but  the  other  contested  the  fact  that  he  was 
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dead.  While  they  were  in  dispute  he 
sighed,  stretched  himself,  and  uttered,  in  a 
ghostly  voice,  **  Visitavit  me  per  gratiam 
Dei.  Oriens  ex  alto  et  in  mortuis  servavit 
«i€."  He  sent  immediately  for  the  Bishop 
of  Paris,  Guillaume  d'Auvergne,  who  came 
to  his  bedside,  accompanied  by  the  Bish- 
op of  Meaux,  and  demanded  to  receive  the 
cross,  and  took  the  vow  of  a  Crusader. 
**Quand  la  bonne  dame,  sa  m^re,"  says 
Joinville,  **  sut  qu'il  avait  reconvert  la  pa- 
role, elle  eut  une  telle  joie  que  plus  ^ande 
n'etait  possible ;  mais  quand  elle  la  vit  avec 
la  croix  sur  la  poitrine  elle  fut  ainsi  transie, 
que  si  elle  Tavait  vu  mort."  Every  effort  was 
made  to  dissuade  Louis  from  his  intention, 
even  GuilKiume  d'Auverene,  one  of  the 
most  learned  of  the  University  doctors, 
learned  by  the  side  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  he 
who  had  given  the  King  the  cross,  endea- 
voured to  persuade  him  that  his  duty  to  his 
crown  released  liim  from  a  vow  taken  in 
the  extremity  of  sickness,  when  his  mind 
was  not  in  a  sound  state.  **You  say," 
said  he,  **  that  the  weak  'state  of  my  mind 
was  the  reason  of  my  cross.  Well,  then, 
in  that  case  I  do  as  you  wish,  and  give  it 
back  willingly  into  your  hands."  The  joy  of 
all  those  present  was  immense,  until  the 
King  gravely  said,  **  My  friends,  of  a  ver- 
ity 1  am  now  neither  deprived  of  my  sense 
or  my  reason.  I  am  no  longer  sick.  I  am 
perfectly  self-possessed.  Audi  I  demand 
now  to  have  my  cross  back  again ;  for  He 
above,  who  knows  all  things,  is  witness 
that  notliin^  which  can  be  eaten  shall  pass 
my  lips  until  I  have  the  cross  again  on  my 
shoulder."  The  bystanders  cried,  **  It  is  the 
linger  of  God  ! "  and  no  one  afterwards  ven- 
tured to  dissuade  him  from  his  design. 

The  llecouvrance  des  Saints  Lieux,  La 
Guerre  du  Seigneur,  Le  Saint  Voyage  cT  Outre 
Mer,  had,  indeed,  long  occupied  the  secret 
thoughts  of  the  young  King.  Writers  of 
the  last  century,  and  others  of  those  who 
follow  in  the  track  of  thought  of  their  pre- 
decessors, have  condemned  the  Crusades 
of  Saint  Louis  as  forming  the  most  blame- 
worthy episodes  of  his  career.  A  deeper 
philosophy,  however,  will  take  a  different 
view,  and  the  chief  of  the  Positivist  school, 
M.  Littre,  one  of  the  most  learned  and  ac- 
>complished  writers  in  Europe,  passes  an- 
other judgment  on  the  Crusading  side  of 
Louis's  character  and  on  the  political  merits 
of  the  Crusades  themselves. 

Leavin;;  aside  what  in  the  present  time 
may  be  called  the  sentimental  view  of  the 
question,  as  to  whether  it  is  honourable  for 
Christianity  to  permit  a  country,  hallowed 
above  all  others  by  sacred  associations,  to 
.  remain  permanently  in  the  occupation  of 


the  champions  of  a  hostile  creed,  it  may  be 
argued  that  the  Crusades  preserved  Eu- 
rope from  the  fate  of  Greece  and  of  Spain ; 
that  they  checked  the  flood  of  Mussulman 
invasion  to  the  East,  and  prevented  it  from 
overrunning  Europe.  At  the  time  of  the 
first  Crusade,  the  whole  of  Asia  was  in  a 
terrible  state  of  commotion  and  disorder. 
The  Mohammedan  power  was  shared  be- 
tween two  races  —  that  of  Mongolian  ori- 
gin, anc^that  of  the  Arabs.  The  fury  of 
conquest  inspired  by  the  religion  of  Mo- 
hammed had  abated  m  the  latter  after  their 
great  defeat  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire  by 
Charles  Martel,  and  they  had  settled  down 
in  the  countries  they  had  overrun,  and 
reached  a  high  degree  of  civilisation  and  re- 
finement. But  these  were,  in  their  turn, 
assaulted  by  the  later  converts  to  Moham- 
medanism—  the  barbarous  Seljukian  Turks 
and  Tartars,  who  came  pressms  up  fix>m 
the  depths  of  Asia  in  interminable  hordes 
of  ravagers,  carrying  destruction  and 
massacre  wherever  they  went.  The  Gre- 
cian Empire  was  overrun  in  Asia  Minor, 
and  Asia  Minor  was  lost.  The  Greeks  them- 
selves felt  imperilled  in  Constantinople, 
and  cried  piteously  to  all  Europe*for  assist- 
ance; and  unless  what  mi^ht  have  well 
seemed  an  impossible  coalition  of  force 
could  be  brought  to  stem  the  tide  of  barba- 
rian ravage,  the  Greek  Empire  would  have 
fallen  four  centuries  at  least  before  it  did, . 
and  the  road  to  Europe  would  have  been 
laid  open.  Europe  was  on  the  eve  of  an 
immense  invasion,  far  worse  than  that  of 
the  Arabs,  and  what  hope  could  reason  dis- 
cover of  uniting  the  nations  of  Europe  to 
oppose  an  effectual  resistance?  Europe 
was  at  that  time  a  sort  of  Christian  anaix*n- 
ical  republic,  plunged  in  the  deepest  igno- 
rance, divided  into  an  infinity  of  interests, 
and  perpetually  distracted  with  the  thou- 
sand wars  which  its  thousand  feudal  chieft 
were  carr}'ing  on  against  each  other.  The 
greatest  political  genius  of  all  time  might 
have  appealed  in  vaii^  to  the  inconffraous 
multitude  of  feudal  despots  and  vassids  and 
serfs,  to  unite  together  for  political  pur- 
poses. But  that  which  a  Charlemagne  or 
a  Cffisar  would  have  been  unable  to  perform, 
was  done  by  Peter  the  Hermit.  He  ap- 
pealed to  the  one  principle  which  was  capa^ 
ble  of  uniting  them,  the  Faith  common  to 
all,  —  and  Europe  and  Christian  civilisation 
were  saved. 

That  these  expeditions  were  for  the  most 
part  miserably  conducted,  that  there  was  a 
stupendous  loss  of  life  for  two  centuries 
ana  a  half,  that  the  great  part  of  those  en- 
gaged there  were  mere  blind  instruments  in 
the  hands  of  Providence,  proves  noCbing. 
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The  object  aimed  at  was  not  impossible,  for 
it  was  achicyed — the  deliverance  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre ;  and  if  the  prize  of  the 
iraloor  of  the  first  Crusaders  was  subse- 
quently lost,  it  was  more  owing  to  the  fol- 
beSt  intestine  divisions,  and  decay  of  faith 
of  its  Christian  defenders,  than  to  the 
fltren^h  of  the  Mohammedans,  and  their 
superior  skill  in  warfare. 

llie  religious  fervour  of  Saint  Louis  must 
not  be  measured  by  the  tepid  devotional 
regularity  of  our  own  time ;  with  *him  La 
gfoirede  Notre  Seigneur  predominated  above 
all  earthly  considerations,  and  to  that  he 
"wtA  prepared  to  sacrifice  at  any  moment  his 
repose,  nis  life,  and  his  crown ;  and  it  was 
by  a  singular  dispensation  of  Providence 
that  at  the  time  when  medieval  faith  was 
waning  throughout  Europe,  he  should  ap- 
pear before  histor}'  as  its  last  and  most  per- 
fect representative. 

At  the.  time  when  the  French  King  took 
the  cross,  his  religious  sympathies  and  his 
imagination  had  lon^  been  excited  to  tragic 
intensity  by  the  deplorable  news  brought  to 
Europe  of  the  condition  of  the  Christians  in 
the  East.  The  Latin  empire  of  Constantino- 
ple was  verging  to  its  fall ;  and  its  last  Latin 
Emperor  had  been  parading  his  sorrows 
through  all  the  courts  of  Europe.  And  the 
terriWe  invasion  of  the  Tartars  under  Djing- 
hiz-Khan  and  his  successors  seemed  to 
menace  not  only  the  destruction  of  Ger- 
many, but  even  that  of  Paris  and  London. 

This  mediaeval  Attila  burst  forth  from  the 
steppes  of  Central  Asia  with  his  ^longol 
hosts.  He  overran  China,  he  devastated 
all  the  great  cities  of  Central  Asia  so  horri- 
bly that  each  was  a  mere  necropolis,  in 
which  corpses  lay  by  hundreds  of  thousands. 
In  tlic  words  of  Gibbon,  they  **  mined  the 
whole  tract  from  the  Caspian  to  the  Indus, 
adorned  with  the  habitations  and  lal)ours  of 
mankind,  in  such  a  way  tliat  six  centuries 
have  not  been  suflicient.to  repair  the  rav- 
ages of  four  years."  lliis  Hood  of  dcijtruc- 
tion  came  rolling  onwards.  ^loscow  and 
Kiew  were  laid  in  ashes.  The  sons  of 
DjiDghiz  carried  on  the  work  of  their  father. 
The  right  wing  of  this  enormous  host  were 
bringing  massacre  and  ruin  on  the  Slave 
nations  and  all  Eastern  Europe,  while  their 
left  wing  was  menacing  Bagdad  and  Syria. 
Poland  and  llungar}'  were  invaded  in  12.38 ; 
and  the  entry  of  the  savacc  host  into  Bohe- 
mia and  Moravia  seemed  to  lay  open  the 
heart  of  Europe.  This  monstrous  crowd 
of  ravagers  advanced  with  a  savage  hilarity 
to  the  conquest  of  the  world,  giving  out 
with  barbarian  gaiety  divi'rs  rea>!ons  for 
their  march.  Now  they  said  they  were  go- 
ing to  Cologne,  to  take  back  the  bodies  of 


the  Three  Kings  to  Asia;  now  they  were 

foing  to  finish  their  military  education  in 
'ranee,  or  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
shrine  of  St.  James  of  Compostella.  The 
princes  of  Germany,  with  tne  Elector  of 
Saxony,  with  the  Emperor  Frederic  II.  at 
their  head,  cried  clamorously  for  help. 

In  all  Europe  the  fear  of  the  Tartars 
weighed  heavily  on  all  hearts ;  the  weaver 
in  France  ceased  to  ply  his  loom  in  the  face 
of  impending  destruction.  Matthew  Paris 
tells  us  that  in  England  the  price  of  her- 
rings fell,  because  the  sailors  of  Norway 
and  Holland  were  afraid  to  leave  their  homes 
unprotected,  and  there  was  consequently 
less  demand  for  the  usual  supply.  In  most 
of  the  countries  of  Europe  there  was  a 
prayer  added  to  the  litany,  **  A  furore  Tar- 
tarorum  libera  nos,  0  Domine^^^  and  of  the 
state  of  things  in  France,  an  idea  may  be 
formed  by  an  anecdote,  related  also  by 
Matthew  Paris.  ''What  sMll  we  do?" 
said  the  Queen-mother  in  anguish  to  her 
son ;  **  the  march  of  the  Tartars  announces 
our  ruin  and  that  of  the  Church."  "My 
mother,"  replied  Louis,  **  if  they  come  here, 
either  we  will  send  them  back  to  Tartarus, 
or  they  will  send  us  to  heaven."  Tliis  was 
called  a  **  hdle  et  louahle  parole"^^  in  those 
simple  days,  and  comforted  men's  hearts  on 
all  sides.  A  victory  of  the  Germans,  how- 
ever, on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  and  in- 
ternal dissensions  among  their  chiefs  in 
Asia,  arrested  the  march  of  the  Tartars  in 
Europe;  nevertheless,  the  fury  which  was 
then  arrested  westwards  was  let  loose  upon 
Palestine,  and  the  remaining  establishments 
of  the  Franks  in  S}Tia. 

Jerusalem,  as  is  well  known,  was  virtu- 
ally lost  to  the  Christians  by  the  conquest 
of  Saladin  in  1187.  Nevertheless,  Frederic 
n.  during  his  Cnisade,  by  astute  diplomacy, 
and  by  taking  advantage  of  the  dissensions 
and  jealousies  of  the  Mussulman  potentates 
in  the  East,  had  recovered  possession  of  the 
Holy  City  in  1229.  But  the  situation  of  the 
Chnstians  in  the  East  in  the  midst  of  the 
interminable  warfare  with  which  the  Sultans 
of  Cairo,  Damascus,  Aleppo,  Eniessa,  and 
other  towns,  disputed  for  the  fragments  of 
the  empire  of  Saladin,  was  still  most  preca- 
rious, and  the  invasion  of  the  Tartars  made 
matters  still  worse.  A  Crusade  had  been 
organized  ten  years  after  that  of  Frederic 
II.  for  the  support  of  the  Christian  domin- 
ion in  Syria  under  Tliibaut,  the  celelirated 
Troubadour  king  of  Navarre,  and  Count  of 
Champagne,  in  co-operation  with  Kiclianl 
Earl  of  Cornwall,  brother  of  Ilenrv'  III.  and 
nephew  of  Richard  Ctrur  de  Lion.  The 
militarj'  results  of  the  expedition  were  not 
very  successful,  and  the  treaty  which  was 
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then  concluded  was  fatal  to  the  Christian 
establishments  in  Palestine.  The  Franks 
still  held  possession  of  Jerusalem,  Bethle- 
hem, Nazareth,  and  the  route  to  Jaffa,  of 
Cffisarea,  Acre,  Tyre,  and  other  places  on 
the  coast,  and  their  alliance  was  sought  for 
equally  by  the  Sultan  of  Egj-pt  and  by  the 
league  of  the  Princes  of  Aleppo,  Damascus, 
Emessa,  and  Hamath,  with  which  the  former 
was  at  war.  The  Grand-Masters  of  the 
military  orders  of  the  Temple  and  the 
Knights  of  St.  John,  and  the  barons  of  Pal- 
estine, concluded  an  alliance  with  the  Princes 
of  Syria,  as  best  suited  to  their  interests,  in 
1244.  The  Sultan  of  Egjpt,  alarmed  at 
•this  formidable  coalition,  called  to  his  aid 
the  Kharismian  Turks,  a  nation  who  had 
been  driven  from  Persia  by  the  hordes  of 
Djinghiz-Khan,  and  were  now  in  a  nomad 
state  on  the  borders  of  Syria,  waiting,  like 
hungry  beasts  driven  from  their  usual  haunts 
by  a  deluge,  for  something  to  devour.  The 
Sultan  of  Egypt  proposed  to  this  horde  of 
barbarians  to  unite  together  in  a  common 
effort  to  crush  the  Mussulman  and  Chris* 
tian  sovereigns  of  Syria. 

The  Kharismians  seized  at  the  ofifer  with 
avidity  ;  they  set  themselves  at  once  in  mo- 
tion to  effect  a  junction  with  the  Sultan  of 
Eg}'pt,  who  advanced  from  Gaza.  They 
invaded  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  by  the 
side  of  Tiberias  —  burning,  destroying, 
and  massacring  ever}'thlng  m  their  route, 
afler  the  usual  fashion.  The  majority  of 
the  Christian  population  of  Jerusalem  re- 
solved to  fly  before  the  coming  storm,  and 
wait  for  better  times;  but- on  their  march 
to  Jaffa  they  were  decoyed  back  by  a  strat- 
agem, overtaken  in  a  second  flight,  and 
seven  thousand  Christians  were  slam  in  the 
mountain  passes  between  Jerusalem  and 
Jaffa.  Jerusalem  itself  was  ravaged  with 
fire  and  sword.  The  Kharismians  burst 
into  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and 
murdered  the  Christians  before  the  altars, 
and  in  the  Holy  Sepulchre  itself,  ripping  up 
and  disembowelling  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren. They  destroyed  the  tombs  as  well 
as  the  altars,  and  the  bones  and  bodies  of 
Godfrey  de  Bouillon,  with  his  companions 
and  successors,  were  torn  from  their  graves, 
and,  together  with  all  the  relics  of  the  saints, 
either  burnt  or  cast  out  on  the  heaps  of 
refuse  at  the  gates  of  the  city.  Sucn  was 
the  manner  ol'  the  final  loss  of  Jerusalem 
to  (Christianity.  And  not  long  afler,  the 
Christians  suffered  another  terrible  disaster 
in  the  loss  of  the  great  battle  of  Gaza, 
which  was  fought  in  company  with  Malek 
MansoTir,  the  Sultan  of  Damascus,  against 
the  Sultan  of  Egjpt,  and  in  which  an  entire 
army  was  annihilated.    The  Sultan  of  Egypt 


having  got  all  the  use  he  could  out  of  hu 
Kharismian  allies,  quarrelled  with  them 
about  the  division  of  the  spoil,  allowed 
them,  in  their  turn,  to  be  annihilated  by 
Malek  Mansour,  who  collected  a  fresh  army 
and  gave  battle  under  the  walls  of  Emessa ; 
and  the  Kharismians  now  disappear  in  his- 
tory. 

Such  was  the  state  of  Sjrria  when  Louis 
IX.  undertook  his  Crusade.  His  earnest 
and  pious  soul  had  lon^  felt  the  most  genu- 
ine aesolation  at  the  miserable  condition  of 
the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  founded  and 
maintained  at  the  cost  of  such  an  extrava- 
gant expenditure  of  Christian  blood,  the 
object  of  all  the  most  ardent  devotion  of 
the  time,  .and  he  foresaw  that  its  absolute 
extinction  could  only  be  averted  by  another 
great  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  Christendom. 

But  he  has  been  censured  not  only  for 
undertaking  the  Crusade  at  all,  but  for  hav- 
ing directed  it  towards  Egypt.  Such,  how- 
ever, was  not  the  opinion  of  Leibnitz,  who 
addressed  a  most  remarkable  memoir  to 
Louis  XIY.  on  the  advantage  which  would 
ensue  to  France  and  to  Europe  from  the 
conquest  of  Egypt,  and  proposed  anew  a 
sort  of  Egyptian  Crusade  m  the  seventeenth 
centur)';  nor  of  Napoleon,  who  acted  on 
the  conviction  that  the  occupation  of  Efi^rpt 
was  the  most  effectual  way.  to  the  estabusli- 
ment  of  a  permanent  Eastern  dominion. 

The  Sultan  of  Egypt  at  that  time  was 
Malek-Saleh-Negour-Eddin,  an  Ayoubite 
prince,  grandson  of  the  celebrated  Malek 
Adhel,  the  brother  of  Saladin,  and  son  of 
the  Sultan  Malek  Kamcl,  who  defeated  Jean 
de  Brienne  at  Mansourah ;  and  he  was  the 
most  powerful  Oriental  potentate  of  his 
time.  It  was  the  Egyptian  power  which 
had  conquered  Jerusalem  from  the  Franks ; 
and  to  strike  at  the  heart  of  that  was  the 
surest  way  to  effect  the  liberation  of  Pales- 
tine. 

The  preparations  for  the  Cmsade  were 
made  by  the  King  with  great  care  and  fore- 
sight. Louis  did  all  in  his  power  to  leave 
his  kingdom  in  a  state  of  well-ordered  se- 
curity, and  he  was  the  less  solicitous  about 
the  prejudice  which  might  be  caused  by  his 
absence,  on  account  of  his  confidence  in 
the  vigour  of  character  and  political  capac- 
ity of  the  Queen-mother.  His  chief  anxiety 
was  the  pacification  of  Christendom,  and  hie 
did  his  utmost,  but  in  vain,  to  reconcile  the 
I  Pope  with  Frederic  II.,  for  open  war  was 
■  now  being  carried  on  between  the  two,  and 
I  the  Pope  had  even  excommiinicated  and 
deposed  the  German  Emperor,  and  preached 
a  crusade  against  him  contemporaneouslj 
with  that  forming  under  Saint  Louis. 

The  French  King  appointed  Cyprus  for 
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the  general  rendezvous  of  the  armament. 
lie  hired  a  Genoese  fleet  to  convey  him  to 
Limisso,  a  southern  port  in  the  island,  and 
he  gave  directions  for  collecting  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood enormous  stores  of  provision,  of 
wine  and  com  and  barley,  ])urcliascd  in  all 
the  most  fertile  countries  of  Europe,  which 
were  so  faithfully  executed  by  Thibaud, 
Count  of  Bar,  and  Hubert  de  Beaujeu,  Con- 
notable  de  France,  that  when  the  Crusaders 
arrived  off  the  coasts  of  Cy{)rus  tbev  found 
mountains  of  grain  piled  up  on  the '  sea- 
shore ;  and  his  foresight  even  went  so  far 
that  he  had  prepared  not  only  the  neces- 
sary materials  for  the  construction  of  siege- 
towers,  catapults,  and  military  engines  of 
all  kinds,  but  ever)'  sort  of  agricultural  im- 

Element  for  the  pennanent  occupation  of 
gVTit. 

All  the  most  illustrious  nobles  of  France 
naturally  took  the  cross  likewise;  he  was 
accompanied  bv  his  wife  Marguerite,  and 
his  brothers  Robert  Comto  d'Artois,  Al- 
phonse  Comte  de  Poitiers,  Charles  Comte 
a  Anjou  and  Provence,  whose  wives  also 
shared  the  perils  of  tlie  expedition  ^^d'outre- 
m^r"  with  tlieir  husbands.  Ilis  parting  with 
liis  mother,  who  had  protected  his  child- 
hood, and  with  whom  he  ha(}  lived  on  terms 
of  unalloyed  affection,  heightened  by  vene- 
ration for  her  piety,  and  by  the  admiration 
and  gratitude  which  he  owed  her  for  the 

Erudent  administration  of  his  affairs  during 
is  minority  and  ailerwards,  was  necessa- 
rily an  immense  trial  on  both  sides.  Blanche 
felt  a  presentiment  that  she  should  see  her 
sou  no  more ;  she  fainted  twice  at  the  final 
inten-iew.  *'  Beau  tr6s  doux  fils,"  she  said 
to  him,  **beau  tcndre  fils,  jamais  je  ne  vous 
verrai  plus !     Le  coeur  me  le  dit  bien." 

After  passing  the  winter  at  Cyprus  the 
French  armament  put  to  sea  from  Limisso, 
and  arrived  in  sit;ht  of  Damietta,  which  was 
announced  by  tlie  pilot  of  the  first  vessel 
crying,  **  Qiw  Dieu  notis  aide,  que  Dieu  nous 
aidej  nous  void  devant  Damiette ! "  and  the 
Kin^  gave  orders  to  make  preparations  for 
lanehng. 

The  Egj'ptian  troops  were  drawn  up  on 
the  shore  expecting  them,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Fakreddin.  He  was  an  able  gen- 
eral .of  the  Sultan,  who  himself  was  very  ill, 
and  on  the  point  of  death. 

**  When  tne  good  King  Louis,"  says  Join- 
ville,  **saw  that  the  enseigne  Saiiit  Denis 
(the  Oriflamme)  was  on  shore,  he  no  longer 
waited  for  his  boat  to  approach  nearer  the 
land,  but  he  threw  himseli  into  the  sea,  and 
the  water  reached  up  to  his  shoulders ;  then 
he  went  straight  towards  the  *  paiens,^  with 
his  shield  on  his  neck,  helmet  on  head,  and 
lance  in  hand.'^    As  soon  as  the  French 


Knights  leapt  on  shore  they  knelt  and  formed 
in  a  line,  with  the  points  of  their  triangular 
shields  fixed  in  the  sand,  with  the  butt-ends 
of  their  lances  on  the  ground,  and  the  points 
turned  towards  the  enemy.  The  Arab  and 
Turk  cavalr\',  the  Mamelukes,  tried  to  break 
their  line,  with  several  charges,  but  failed, 
then  became  disheartened  and  retreated. 

The  French  anny  jgained  at  the  outset  an 
unhoped  easv  advantage  in  the  capture  of 
Damietta,  which  had  thirty  years  aco  with- 
stood for  fifteen  months  such  a  terrible  siege 
by  the  Crusaders  under  Jean  de  Brienne. 
The  town  was  evacuated  by  the  cowardice 
of  its  defenders,  and  the  campaign  opened 
under  the  most  brilliant  auspices.  The 
Moslem  troops  were  cowed  and  disorgan^ 
ized,  and  had  Saint  Louis  been  a  great  gen- 
eral, and  known  the  value  of  time,  he  miffht 
have  been  in  Cairo  in  three  weeks ;  but  this 
first  success  was  the  only  one  of  the  cam- 
paign ;  the  chiefs  of  the  army  were  afraid  of 
advancing  through  the  low  flat  regions  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  where  the  army  of 
Jean  de  Brienne  had  been  surprised  by  an 
inundation ;  the  river  itself  they  regarded 
with  superstitious  dread,  believing  it  flowed 
from  Paradise ;  and  the  King  and  his  barons 
remained  waiting  for  reinforcements  at  Da- 
mietta, watching  with  apprehension  eveiy 
rise  in  the  level  of  the  stream,  and  consum- 
ing their  provisions.  They  did  not  begin 
to  move  from  Damietta  till  after  the  arrival 
of  his  brother  Alphonse  de  Poitiers  with  the 
arrikre  garde  of  the  Crusade.  Queen  Mar- 
guerite and  the  rest  of  the  ladies  were  left 
at  Damietta,  while  Louis  with  his  army 
marched  to  Mansourah. 

The  French  host  were  fatally  slow  in  ad- 
vancing, and  took  thirty-one  days  to  roach 
Mansourah,  at  a  distance  of  about  sixty 
miles  from  Damietta.  To  relieve  Louis, 
however,  somewhat  from  the  responsibilitv 
of  the  bad  conduct  of  the  expedition,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  a  feudal  host  was 
one  of  the  most  unmanageable  kind  of 
armies  ever  invented ;  there  was  no  subor- 
dination, no  regular  organization,  no  gene- 
ral system  of  discipline  on  the  unwieldy 
mass ;  the  feudal  chieft^iins  held  themselves, 
if  they  pleased,  entirely  independent  of 
general  orders,  and  even  their  chevaliers 
might,  if  displeased,  threaten  .to  abandon 
them  at  any  moment. 

At  Mansourah  it  was  necessaiy  to  cross  a 
branch  of  the  Nile  called  the  Tlianis,  and 
there  the  calamities  of  the  Crusaders  com- 
menced. They  had  provided  no  means  of 
making  a  bridge,  and  they  began,  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  King,  to  construct  a 
causeway  for  the  purpose  of  passage.  The 
Saracens  on  the  other  side  of  the  nver  were 
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drawn  up,  and  used  every  device  of  missile- 
weapon  and  Greek  fire  to  impede  the  con- 
struction of  the  chaussie.  Moreover,  they 
worked  on  their  side  so  as  to  cut  away  the 
bank  in  precisely  the  same  measure  as  the 
causeway  advanced  on  the  opposite  side, 
and  make  the  distance  of  water  to  cross 
over  remain  undiminished.  The  Franks 
consumed  a  month  and  a  half  over  these 
operations, — the  two  armies  face  to  face 
on  the  opposite  banks.  At  last  a  Bedouin 
offered,  for  a  reward  of  five  hundred  bezants 
(Tor  to  guide  the  Franks  to  a  ford.  Ilis 
offer  was  accepted;  the  King  verified  the 
fact  that  a  ford,  distant  four  miles  from  his 
.camp,  and  lower  down,  was  passable.  As- 
sisted by  a  council  of  war,  Louis  made  the 
wisest  possible  regulations  for  passing  the 
host  safely  over  at  daybreak  on  the  8th  of 
February.  His  brother,  the  Comte  d'Artois, 
solicited  the  honour  of  being  allowed  to  cross 
the  first.  This  was  the  favourite  brother  of 
the  King,  who,  however,  was  well  aware  of 
his  reckless  and  impetuous  spirit,  so  he  de- 
manded a  formal  oath  from  the  young  man 
that  he  would  observe  all  his  instructions 
and  not  advance  without  orders.  This  the 
Count  took,  swearing  by  the  Holy  Gospels 
that  he  would  obey  the  King's  word  in  every- 
thing, and,  as  a  last  precaution,  Louis  or- 
dered that  a  body  of  the  Knights-Templars 
should,  on  the  other  side,  precede  his 
brother'*s  own  troop. 

The  Comte  d'Artois  had  no  sooner  re- 
ceived permission  than  he  dashed  into  the 
ford,  followed  by  his  knights  and  men-at- 
arms,  the  Knights-Templars  and  Hospital- 
lers, William  Longswora,  Earl  of  Salisbury, 
and  his  English  followers,  and  all  the  avant 
garde.  The  ford  was  found  to  be  more  dif- 
ficult than  they  expected ;  they  had  to  swim 
their  horses,  and  the  obscurity  of  the  hour 
before  daybreak  increased  their  danger. 
The  Saracen  general,  Fakreddin,  was  aware 
of  the  existence  of  the  ford,  and  placed 
there  a  guard  of  three  hundred  horsemen. 
Nevertheless,  the  Comte  d'Artois  and  the 
vanguard  passed  over  with  small  loss,  and 
the  Saracen  cavalry,  taken  by  surprise  on 
the  opposite  bank,  fled  without  resistance. 
Flushed  with  the  excitement  of  his  success- 
ful manoeuvre,  and  wild,  we  may  suppose, 
with  sudden  excitement  after  bemg  cooped 
up  so  long  in  camp  in  inaction,  the  hot- 
blooded  young  Count,  instead  of  observing 
the  oath  he  had  sworn,  wheeled  sharp  round 
to  the  left,  mounted  the  right  bank  of  the 
river,  and  led  the  van^iard  on  his  own  sud- 
den iiiipulse  and  authority  in  full  charge 
against  the  Saracen  camp,  opposite  to 
which  tliey  had  so  long  remained  in  check 
■the  itther  side  of  the  river.    The  attack 


in  early  dawn  took  the  Saracens  entirely  h 
surprise,  and  the  Franks  were  complet 
masters  of  the  camp,  and  cut  to  pieces  th 
Saracens,  with  their  general,  who  wi 
aroused  in  astonishment  from  his  slumben 
So  far,  the  disobedience  of  the  young  Princ 
had  a  happy  result,  and  had  he  stoppe 
there,  ana  awaited  the  King,  or  assiste 
from  his  position,  now  in  front  of  the  Chrii 
tian  camp,  the  remainder  of  the  army  t 
pass  over,  the  campaign  might  have  ha 
another  issue.  But  maddened  with  k 
morning's  work,  Robert  was  raging  fc 
somethmg  fresh  to  do ;  the  demon  spirit  c 
war  was  working  in  his  hot  blood,  and 
was  impossible  to  hold  him ;  he  insisted  o 
pushing  straight  on  for  Mansourah.  In  vai 
did  the  Grand-Master  of  the  Temple,  Gui 
laume  de  Sonnac,  try  to  check  his  wil 
courage,  saying  that  he  had  already  d< 
parted  from  the  King's  orders,  though,  t 
soothe  him,  he  said  he  had  done  one  of  tl: 
finest  deeds  of  chivalry  that  ever  was  pe 
formed  —  **dan8  la  terre  d' outre  mcr;"  I 
warned  him  that  if  he  advanced  further,  tl 
enemy,  the  main  body  of  whom  were  j 
Mansourah,  would  recognize  the  smallne 
of  his  troop.  Robert  replied,  his  langoa^ 
—  *  *  sentait  lepoil  de  loup  " — alluding  then 
by  to  the  scandalous .  rumours  that  tl 
Knights-Templars  had  too  often  underluu] 
dealmgs  with  the  wolves,  the  Saracens.  ] 
vain  did  William  Longsword,  Earl  of  Sail 
bury,  put  in  a  word  of  remonstrance.  Rol 
ert  replied  to  him  in  insulting  terms,  i 
which  he  made  use  of  a  favourite  meditey; 
scoff  against  the'  English,  that  they  wei 
"men  with  tails" — ''hommes  h  queue, 
**  Count  Robert,"  replied  William  L<»i^ 
sword,  **  I  can  face  death  without  fear,  an 
we  will  both  be  presently  where  ye  shall  n( 
dare  to  come  near  the  tail  of  my  horse. 
In  vain,  moreover,  did  the  knight  d( 
spatched  by  the  King  for  that  purpose  ei 
join  Robert  to  wait  where  he  was.  H 
replied  he  had  already  put  the  Saracens  t 
flight  and  he  would  wait  for  nobody ;  an 
setting  spurs  to  his  horse,  he  {^dlope 
straight  towards  Mansourah,  followed  b 
the  vanguard,  all  of  whom  were  tannte 
into  following  the  young  madcap  to  th 
death.  The  troop,  barely  fifteen  in  nun 
ber,  galloped  into  Mansourah.  The  San 
cens  were  so  terrified  that  they  thought  tb 
whole  Christian  army  was  with  them,  an 
they  fled  on  all  sides  from  their  path,  an 
Count  Robert  rode,  with  his  troop  lifA 
through  the  town  to  the  far  side,  to  to 
banks  of  the  Nile.  But  their  number  ha 
been  counted  by  Bibars  Bondocdar,  tfa 
chief  of  the  Baharite  Mamelukes,  a  con 
mander  of  great  skill  and  courage,  wfa 
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ultimately  Sultan  of  the  Mameluke 
soldiers  in  Egypt.     IIi^  rallied  together  a 
body  of  his  soluieni,  and  cut  oH  the  retreat 
of  Kobcrt  and  his  followers.     The  whole 
French  vanguard  was  shut  up  in  the  town, 
exposed  to  a  population  who  took  heart  on  be- 
coming aware  of  the  small  number  of  the  as- 
sailants.  The  Crusaders  were  assailed  on  all 
sides  with  projectiles  hurled  from  th(i  house- 
tops, with  missiles  of  ever}'  kind.     Crowds 
01  fresh  soldiers  pressed  upon  them  in  the 
iJArrow  streets,  where  they  found  it  impossi- 
ble to  manueuvre  their  tired  horses,  and  af- 
ter a  bootless  struggle  the  whole  vanguard 
•  ▼as  massacred  nearly  to  a  man.     A  crowd 
of  the  best  nobles  of  France  were  cut  to 

Sieccs.  Two  hundred  and  eighty  Knights- 
'emplars  perished.  William  Longsword, 
^th  three  hundrc^d  English  knights,  fell 
^here  likewise;  the  standard-bearer  wrap- 
ping himself  in  the  English  banner  as  he 
feu  DV  the  side  of  the  vounor  French  Prince, 
'▼nose  surcoat  of  blue  velvet,  strewn  with 
&ldeajleurs'de'lis  made  the  Saracens  think 
9>^  had  killed  the  King  himself. 

This   senseless   temeritv  of  the    Comte 
d^Artois  ruined  all  the  plans  of  the  King. 
Be  had  crossed  the  ford  with  his  cavalry 
•lone,  with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  and  the 
"ofantry  still  on  the  other  side,  occupying 
*ko   Frank  camp,  when,  advancing  to  the 
•opport  of  the  vanguard,  of  whose  danger 
SB  had  been  informed,  he  found  himself  at- 
^ked  by  the  whole  Saracen  army,  and  a 
o&ttlg  of  a  most  tumultuous  character  en- 
•"ed.    After  a  day's  incessant  fighting,  af- 
^  the  King  himself  displayed  prodigies  of 
valour,  and  after  the  Duke  of   Burgundy 
"f^  succeeded,  by  using  up  all  the  materi- 
•}•   and  engines  in  the  camp,  in  completing 
Jho  causeway,  and  passing  some  of  the  in- 
u^^^  over,  the  Saracens  were  put  to  llight, 
"*©    Franks  remained  masters  of  the  field, 
{^<i  the  King  slept  in  the  Saracen  camp ; 
"**^  it  was  one  of  those  victories  which  are 
**    l>ad  as  a  defeat.     All  agreed,  however, 
****'t  the  coolness  and  intrepidity  of  the  King 
f*^^  the  anny ;  and  th«  instinct  and  rapid- 
ly cf  view  of  a  commander  never  deserted 
h*-Ux  during  the  whole  day.     As  soon  as  he 
">injti  n  general  a<'tion  was  inevitable,  he 
Counted  on  a  slight  eminence  to  take  the 
'^*^*ey  of  the  field,  and  see  what  resources 
^^  ground  oU'ered.     His  intrepid  mien  and 
®**oCc8S  struck  all  with  admiration.     **Ja- 
°i*i«,"  writes  Joinville  of  that  day,  **  je  ne 
^**  si  bel  homme  amie,  il  paraissait  au  deasus 
^^  sesgens  depuis  les  epaules  jusqu'enhaut, 
y^  bcanme  dore  sur  sa  tete,  nne  epee  d*Al- 
"^^^Ugneensamain."  After  the  battle,  thepri- 
J^'.of  the  Hospitallers,  wishing  to  know  if  the 
^'og  was  aware  of  the  death  of  his  brother, 


came  and  kissed  Iiis  hand,  still  gauntlcted, 
and  asked  him  if  he  had  news  of  the  Comte 
d'Artois.  The  King  replied  **  he  had  news  ; 
his  brother  was  in  Paradise."  The  prior 
then,  to  turn  the  King's  thoughts  in  another 
direction,  spoke  of  the  battle  he  had  won  — 
**  Et  le  roi  repondait  que  Dieu  fut  adore  de 
ce  qu'il  lui  donnait,  et  lui  tombaient  les 
larmes  des  yeux  fort  grosses.*"  8th  Febru- 
ary 12j0  —  Louis  now  established  himself 
h  cheoal  on  the  canal  of  the  Thanis,  some  of 
his  infantry  still  remaining  on  the  French  camp 
on  one  side,  under  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
while  he  himself  occupied  what  had  lately 
been  the  Saracen  camp  on  the  other,  with 
the  rest  of  the  infantr}'  and  his  cavalry. 
He  caused  his  cliief  officer  of  engineers, 
Josselin  de  Comaut,  to  complete  the  bridge, 
and  fortify  it  with  a  barbican,  and  to  sur- 
round the  camp  with  palisades  made  of  the 
materials  of  the  Saracen  engines  found  in 
the  camp.  But  the  French  army  was  vir- 
tually in  a  state  of  siege,  subject  to  inces- 
sant attacks  of  the  Saracen  army,  to  w^hom 
the  arrival  of  their  young  Sultan,  Malek 
Moadam,  from  Mesopotamia,  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  sovereignty  (since  Negonr 
Eddin  was  now  dead) ,  gave  a  fresh  audac- 
ity and  spirit.  Tremendous  contlicts  took 
place  almost  daily  on  all  sides  of  the  camp ; 
but  the  chivalry  of  France  were  not  accus- 
tomed to  remain  on  the  defensive,  and  were 
ill  calculated  to  sustain  patiently  that  kind 
of  warfare ;  and,  moreover,  they  had  lost 
the  greater  number  of  their  horses  in  the 
terrible  meUe  of  Mansourah,  and  were 
obliged  to  fight  on  foot,  contrary  to  their 
habits  and  education.  The  disaster  of  the 
Comte  d'Artois  aifected  all  wiih  gloomv 
presentiments  of  worse  daubers  to  come ; 
and  their  besieged  position  became  before 
long  intolerable.  They  were  pent  up  in 
camp  beneath  the  burning  sun  of  T^gypt,  by 
the  side  of  a  canal  whose  water  became  in 
a  short  time  a  dead  mass  of  putrefaction 
from  the  quantity  of  dead  bodies,  the  slain 
of  Mansourah,  which  the  Saraceus  threw 
into  it,  ami  which  accumulated  in  lloatiu'j: 
putrescence  against  the  causeway  and  the 
bridge,  until  they  stretched  right  across  tlu* 
river  for  the  length  of  a  stone's-throw. 
^.ouis  set  a  hiindrt^d  of  his  camp-fullowers 
!  to  free  the  river  of  this  horrible  mass  of 
corruj)tion — to  bury  the  Christian  bodies, 
and  set  the  Saracen  corpses  floating  down 
the  stream ;  but  before  the  wish  could  be 
accomplished,  scurvy  and  pestilence  and 
fri;:htfnl  disi-ase  rajred  through  the  host. 
To  make  tin*  sanitary  condition  of  the  anny 
still  more  deplorable.  Lent  came  on.  The 
whole  anny  observed  the  rules  of  fasting  as 
strictly  as  if  they  were  not  in  campaign. 
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and  took  to  eating  freely  of  the  fish  of  the 
Nile,  which  they  called  harbotes,  which  were 
attracted  to  the  foul  water  in  incxliaustible 
quantities,  and  voraciously  fed  on  the  poi- 
trid  flesh  of  the  floating  corpses.  The  pri- 
vation from  proper  nourishment,  their  foul 
diet,  the  pestilential  air  heated  by  a  burn- 
ing sun,  added  dysenteiy  and  fever  to  the 
former  maladies ;  and  the  whole  camp  be- 
came a  hospital  of  sick  and  dying  men. 
Those  who  remained  unaffected  by  disease 
were  not  suflicient  in  number  to  inter  the 
dead  and  attend  to  the  sick.  Hardly  a  tent 
but  showed  signs  that  a  corpse  was  within, 
and  preparations  for  burial.  From  twenty 
to  thirty  funeral  processions  were  to  be 
seen  at  once  leading  the  corpses  to  the 
camp-chapels,  or  taking  them  to  the  place 
reser\'ed  for  burial ;  and  soon  the  lack  of 
knights  and  men-at-arms  was  so  great,  that 
scullions,  varlets,  and  camj>followers  had 
to  take  the  weapons  of  their  masters,  and 
supply  their  place  in  the  field  and  on  guard. 
The  Iving  bore  up  so  well  against  tliis  accu- 
mulation of  evils,  though  attacked  with  dys- 
enter}'  himself, — his  cheerfulness  and  sua- 
vity were  so  great, —  that  sick  men  about 
to  expire  asked,  as  a  last  hope  and  resource, 
to  be  able  to  see  the  countenance  of  the 
King.  The  Saracens  were  perfectly  aware 
of  tne  state  of  things  inside  the  French 
camp,  and  desisted  from  their  attacks, 
trusting  to  plague  and  pestilence  to  accom- 
plish the  destruction  of  their  enemies ;  while 
they  contrived  to  enlist  another  minister  of 
destruction  in  their  ser^'ice  —  Famine  ;  for 
they  managed  now  to  transfer  a  fleet  of 
ships,  by  means  of  levers,  from  one  branch 
of  the  N  ile  to  that  in  which  the  Frank  fleet, 
up  to  the  present  time,  had  accompanied 
the  Frank  army,  and  kept  open  communica- 
tion with  Damietta.  They  attacked  the 
Christian  fleet  as  it  was  carrying  large  sup- 
plies of  provisions  to  the  camp,  and  cap- 
tured eighty  galleys ;  and  after  this  the 
Franks  were  almost  completely  invested  by 
land  and  water.  By  the  27th  of  March, 
six  weeks  after  the  battle  of  Mansourah, 
famine  in  all  its  horror  was  felt  in  the  army. 
Tlie  most  unclean  things  were  used  as  food ; 
and  those  who  could  afford  it  had  to  pay 
for  food  nearly  its  weight  in  gold.  Join- 
ville  says  that  an  ox  woiud  sell  for  80  livres, 
which  in  present  value  of  English  money 
would  amount  to  about  £280.  Beneath 
this  intolerable  series  of  calamities,  the 
Frank  anny  dwindled  away  to  six  thousand 
men,  the  sole  relics  of  the  thirty  thousand 
who  had  lefl  Damietta. 

At  length  it  seemed  that  the  only  chance 
of  saving  the  remnant  was  by  retreat.  Ma- 
lek  Moadam,  convinced  that  he  had  his  ene- 


mies wholly  in  his  p6wer,  refused  all  offers  o 
treaty,  and  Louis  evacuated  his  camp  oi 
the  oth  of  April,  at  night, — leaving  hi 
tents  still  standing  to  deceive  the  enemy 
but  the  Saracens  got  wind  of  his  intentions 
an4  by  a  miserable  fatality,  Josselin  d 
Comaut,  his  brothers,  ana  others,  wh( 
were  the  engineers  of  the  army,  omitted  t^ 
carr}'  out  the  King's  instructions,  and  de 
stroy  the  bridge  of  boats  uniting  the  tw< 
banks  of  the  canal,  so  that  road  was  lef 
open  to  their  enemies.  The  rearguard  oi 
tne  retreating  Turks  were  harassed  durin* 
the  first  night  of  their  retreat  by  frequen 
assaults.  The  King  himself  was  one  of  thi 
last  to  leave ;  he  might  have  escaped  bj 
the  river,  if  he  had  so  chosen,  and  lie  wai 
besought  to  do  so;  but  he  determined  t( 
partake  of  the  fate  of  his  army,  and  al 
though  in  a  state  of  pitiable  debility,  h( 
continued  to  command  the  retreat  up  to  th( 
time  of  his  being  made  prisoner.  Whei 
day  ^appeared  there  was  a  general  attack  oj 
the  Saracens  in  pursuit,  on  the  rearguard 
and  the  King  was  several  times  in  danger 
and  was  only  preserved  by  the  great  braven 
of  two  of  his  chevaliers,  GeoSrey  de  Sar 
gines  and  Gaucher  de  Ch^tillon.  **  Sat 
ginesy**  said  the  King  afterwards  to  Join 
ville,  ^* me difendait  des  Safrcuins  tout  ains 
que  le  bon  serviteur  defend  des  mouckesl 
ha/wp  (cup)  de  son  seigneur.  ^  This  littlt 
troop  of  the  rearguard,  with  the  King  ii 
their  midst,  fighting  at  ever}-  step,  readier 
at  last  Minie-Abou-Abdallah,  an  Arab  vil 
lage  seated  on  a  small  eminence.  The  Kiiu 
could  no  longer  sit  on  horseback,  and  i 
was  determined  to  make  a  short  stand  here 
to  give  him  time  to  recover.  The  King  wa 
carried,  in  a  miserable  state,  into  a  nous* 
in  the  main  street,  while  the  wife  of  a  citi 
zen  of  Paris  took  his  head  upon  her  knee^ 
Gaucher  de  Chatillon  undertook  the  cfaarg* 
of  defending  one  end  of  the  stit^t  alone 
against  the  pursuing  Saracens,  for  his  ow] 
knights  were  fighting  elsewhere.  The  Sar 
acens  shot  arrows  at  him  so  thickly  afte 
each  furious  charge,  that,  as  Joinvillc  says 
he  had  to  pick  out  the  arrows  from  time  t* 
time,  **  i7  se  diflirhait,^^  afler  which  h 
would  raise  jiimself  up  in  his  stirrups,  ex 
tending  his  arms  and  sword,  shouting  fo 
his  men,  **^  Ch&lillon,  Chevaliers!  ou  son 
mes  pnidhommesy  He  was  killed  at  last 
but  the  Saracens  preserved  his  sword  as  tha 
of  the  bravest  of  the  Christian  chevaliers. 
Such  acts  of  despenitc;  valour  failed 
however,  to  prevent  the  King  from  bein| 
obliged  to  surrender  at  discretion  at  tlK 
village  of  Minie-Abou-Abdallah.  The  eu- 
nuch Gemal-eddin  took  possession  of  bis 
person, — his  brothers,  the  Counts  of  An- 
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(oxa.    snd  Poitiers,  and  the  whole  of  the  rest 
3»£~    t»\ie  Crusaders,  including  the  sick  and 
Tfounded,  who  had  been  embarked  in 
,^^  on  the  river,  were  also  taken  prispn- 
and  the  whole  of  them  were  conveyed 
:  to  Mansourah,  where  tlie  King  was 
lodged  in  the  house  of  a  scribe,  Fakr-Ed- 
dLix&— JBen-Lokman,  loaded  with  chains,  and 
plxiLO^d  under  the  surveillance  of  the  eunuch 
^alub.    The  saintly  courage  and  patience 
of   ^he  French  King  passed  during  his  cap- 
tivit:y  through  terrible  trials,  but  it  arose 
8U2>«irior  to  tnem  all.     He  was  still  so  weak 
thia.t;  the  only  servitor,  Isambcrt,  whom  he 
had  with  him,  was  obliged  to  serve  him  like 
a  oUld;  yet  his  Moslem  conquerois  loaded 
hi XVI.  at  first  with  chains.     Isambert  aitcr- 
waJTxU  deposed,  however,  that  no  indigni- 
ties extorted  From  him  the  slightest  symp- 
toxxis  of  vexation   or  impatience,  and   the 
Sultan,  on   rellection,  concluding  that  he 
hatcl  everythinjj  to  gain  in  the  way  of  ran- 


i,  and  nothing  to  lose  by  the  preserva- 
J*on  of  his  captive,  changed  his  system,  re- 
leased him  of  his  chains,  gave  him  clothes, 
Jt^d  allowed  him  the  company  of  his  con- 
fessor. 

Tbo  captivity  of  Liouis  lasted  a  month, 

out  it  was  a  month  every  hour  of  which  was 

^U   of  pathetic  and  tragic  incident.     The 

Sultan,  Malek  Moadam,  was  naturally  anx- 

*^Us  to  make  the  most  out  of  the  clorious 

Jpoil  which  the  fortune  of  war  had  given 

"*to    liis  power,  and  proceeded  at  first  to 

"""^^t  his  illustrious  captive  with  all  the  ar- 

JPSance  of  an  Eastern  despot.     But  he  was 

"ttle   aware  of  the  strength  of  soul  which 

•'iiujated  the  weak  body  of  his  illustrious 

^^Ptive.     His  first  demand  was  for  all  the 

J'^Pexiscs  to  which  the  Crusade  had  put  him ; 

J-**'^    surrender  of  Damietta  and  ol  all  the 

■  V'^^'istian  fortresses  in  Palestine,  in  return 

'^^^  the  ransom  of  the  French  King  and  his 

JjJ!**^y.     These  were  peremptorily  rejected. 

I  ?    Sultan  was  funous   at  an   opposition 

Uif^li  seemed  unintelligible  ;  he  commenced, 

^"^iiver,  with  fresh  negotiations,    for  his 

^*i   circumstances  made  him  eager  to  get 

^^  ^  Franks  out  of  the  country.     Meeting 

|fs^in  with  oppositi(m,  he  threatened  to  la> 

r'^^is  in  the  bamicles,  a  horrible  kind  of 

T?*TiUre,  something  like  the  boot  applied  to 

^*i  ^bole  body.     Louis  replied  to  the  Sul- 

^**^8   envoys  who  announced  the   menace, 

^iull  etait  leur  prisonnier,   (lu'ils   powr- 

*^>ent  faire   de   lui   k  leur  volont6."  The 

^^irs  were  confounded  at  his  serenity,  and 

'jplied,  ''You  are  our   prisoner   and   our 

?**^e,  and  yet  you  behave  exactly  as  if  you 

*^  us  in  irons." 

The  Sultan  at  length  offered  t<?rm3  which 
*^Hus  accepted.    They  were  these: — The 


surrender  of  Damietta  was  to  be  made,  and 
a  million  of  golden  bezants  to  be  given  for 
the  ransom  of  Louis  and  the  remamder  of 
his  army,  and  for  the  ransom  also  of  all  the 
Christian  slaves  then  in  Ej^'pt,  amounting 
to  about  thirty  thousand.  Without  this  lat- 
ter concession  the  French  King  would  enter 
into  no  arrangement.  It  would  be  some 
consolation  to  his  reverses  to  know  he  had 
not  left  a  Christian  in  bondage  in  Eg}'pt. 

When  the  Sultan  made  the  offer  of  these 
terms  Louis  said,  **  Je  payerai  volontiers 
les  cinq  cent  mille  livres  pour  la  delivrance 
de  mes  gens,  et  je  donnerai  Damiette  pour 
la  d61ivrance  de  mou  corps :  car  je  ne  suis 
pas  tcl  que  je  me  doive  racheter  a  prix 
d'argent.'"  Malek  Moadam  was  so  struck 
with  admiration  at  this  reply  that  his  Orien- 
tal pride  would  not  allow  him  to  remain 
without  some  response  and  generosity.  He 
exclaimed,  **  Par  ma  foi,  large  est  le  Franc, 
quand  il  ue  marchande  pas  sur  une  si  grande 
somme  de  deniers :  or,  allez  lid  dire  que  ie 
lui  donne  cent  mille  livres  pour  payer  la 
ran^on."  The  ransom  thus  paid  m  money 
was  four  hundred  thousand  livres,  five  hun- 
dred thousand  livres  being  ec^ual  to  one 
million  of  golden  bezants,  which  is  about 
two  millions  of  English  pounds  sterling. 

But  Malek  Moadam  had  been  vehemently 
anxious  on  his  side  to  complete  some  ar- 
rangenivnt  with  Louis,  and  get  the  French 
out  of  the  country,  for  special  reasons  of 
his  own.  He  was  meditating  a  coup  (Titat, 
and  was  eager  to  get  possession  of  Damietta, 
and  be  free  of  all  foreign  trouble,  to  effect 
his  purpose.  He  was  howt^ver  only  hasten- 
ing his  own  destniction.  This  young  man, 
elated  with  his  recent  accession,  of  luxurious 
habits,  fresh  fix>m  Mesopotamia  with  a  band 
of  young  Syrian  favourites,  (rhafed  under  the 
pressure  which  the  Mamelukes  and  the 
ministers  of  his  father  put  upon  him,  and 
he  was  madly  impatient  to  suppress  the 
turbulent  soldier}',  and  dispose  of  dignitaries 
who  beset  the  throne,  and  while  the  French 
difficulty  was  still  to  be  dealt  with  this  was 
impossible.  The  Mamelukes,  on  their  side, 
with  Hibars  Bondocdar  at  their  head,  were 
perfectly  aware  of  his  intentions,  and,  kept 
informed  of  all  his  transactions  with  the 
French  King,  only  waited  fi)r  a  favourable 
opportunity  to  assassinate  him.  Such  an 
opportunity  occurred  while  Malek  Moadam 
was  on  his  road  to  Damietta  with  his  royal 
captive,  to  fulfil  the  terms  of  the  treaty. 
Bibars  Bondocdar  and  his  ferocious  associ- 
ates nnirdered  the  Sultan  and  took  posses- 
sion of  supreme  power,  and  thus  fi)unded  the 
Mameluke  dynasty  of  Egypt,  wIkjso  tombs 
on  the  margin  of  the  d<*sert  near  Cairo  form 
such  a  graceful  series  of  objects  when  viewed 
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from  the  Citadel.  Thus  the  Crusade  of 
Saint  Louis  'was  intimately  connected  wit)i 
the  extinction  of  the  Samdin  •  dynasty  in 
Eg)-pt,  and  the  French  King  had  full  expe- 
rience of  the  tragic  vicissitudes  of  Oriental 
power,  for  not  less  than  three  Sultans  and 
one  Sultana,  during  his  stay  in  Egypt,  held 
supreme  power  in  the  capital. 

The  blood-stained  assassins  of  the  Sultan 
did  not  fail  immediately  to  exercise  their 
power  on  their  captive,  but  he  showed  so  sub- 
lime an  aspect  before  their  ferocious  menaces 
that  it  was.said  they  deliberated  amon^  them- 
selves whether  they  should  not  offer  him  the 
sovereignty;  at  all  events  such  a  scheme 
was  talked  of.  **I1  me  demanda,"  says 
Joinville,  si>eakin^  of  subsequent  years, 
**6i  je  croyais  qu'il  exit  pris  lo  royaume  de 
Babylone  (Cairo)  s^ils  le  lui  eussent  pr6- 
sente,  et  je  lui  dis  quMl  aurait  fait  une 
grande  fohe,  vu  qu'ils  avaient  tue  leur  seig- 
neur. Et  il  me  dit  que  vraiment  il  n'eikt  pas 
refus^."  This  reply  reveals  the  innermost 
soul  of  Saint  Loms  more  than  anything  else 
on  record,  except  his  dying  speech  at  Car- 
thage. He  would  have  led  a  life  of  exUe, 
and  sacrificed  his  crown  and  all  the  world 
holds  dear ;  he  would  have  trusted  himself 
to  the  mercies  of  these  ferocious  assassins, 
in  the  hope  of  Christianizing  Eg}'pt. 

Accoroing  to  Oriental  notions,  the  death 
of  the  Sultan  made  void  all  previous  nego- 
tiations ;  but  after  some  difficulties  'the  same 
stipulations  for  a  treaty  for  peace  were 
agreed  to  on  both  sides,  and  the  emirs,  who 
now  held  the  government,  still  proceeded  to 
Damietta  with  their  captive. 

Scenes  however  of  great  violence  took 
place  in  the  arrangement.  It  was  stipulated 
that  the  parties  to  the  treaty  should  take 
reciprocal  oaths,  and  the  emirs  wanted  the 
French  King  to  swear,  that  if  he  violated 
his  oath  he  would  be  '*  as  shameful  as  the 
Christian  who  denied  Christ  and  spat  upon 
the  cross."  "Jamais,"  said  Louis,  **  pa- 
reilles  choses  ne  sortiront  de  ma  bouche." 
The  emirs  suspected  bad  faith  in  this  objec- 
tion, and  were  furious.  They  threatened  to 
make  the  head  of  the  patriarcn  of  Jerusalem, 
who  was  present,  fly  off  ui)on  his  knees,  to 
put  the  Kmg  to  torture,  with  all  his  barons ; 
out  Louis  never  blenched,  and  they  allowed 
him  to  take  his  oath  as  he  pleased.  *'  C^est 
le  plus  fier  Chrdtien,"  they  said,  **qu'on 
eut  jamais  vu  en  Orient.''* 

But  the  trials  and  suspense  of  captivity 
reached  a  climax  at  the  very  last  moment. 
How  was  it  possible  to  guard  against  the 
bad  faith  of  these  Mameluke  assassins? 
They  might  get  Damietta,  get  the  ransoms, 
and  yet  retain  all  the  prisoners.  To  pre- 
vent this,  the  King  stipulated,  ^r^^y,  that 


immediately  after  the  surrender  of  Damietta 
all  the  prisoners  should  be  set  at  liberty, 
with  the  exception  of  his  brother  the  Comte 
de  Poitiers;  secondly,  that  200,000  livres 
of  the  ransom  should  then  be  paid,  and  the 
Comte  de  Poitiers  set  at  liberty;  thirdly, 
that  the  remaining  200,000  livres  should  be 
paid  after  his  departure,  on  condition  that 
the  sick  of  Damietta,  and  the  Christian 
stores  and  property  there,  should  be  faith- 
fully respected,  and  that  all  Christian  slaves 
in  Egypt  be  given  up. 

The  King  was  lodged  in  a  tent  at  the  gate 
of  Damietta,  and  Damietta  was  surrendered 
early  in  the  morning,  when  the  emirs  imme- 
diately began  to  discuss  whether  all  the 
prisoners  should  not  be  put  to  death.  The 
debate  lasted  the  whole  day,  and  the  only 
circumstance  which  saved  tile  French  pris- 
oners was  the  foresight  of  the  King  in  hav- 
ing the  money  removed  to  a  ship  in  the  har- 
bour. 

In  the  early  morning  the  Moslem  stan- 
dards were  seen  floating  from  the  towers  of 
the  city,  and  hour  aft;er  hour  of  the  day  ad- 
vanced and  not  a  captive  was  released.  The 
Queen,  indeed,  and  her  suite  were  em- 
barked. But  the  King  was  waiting  alone 
in  his  tent  at  the  gate,  and  the  captives  were 
watching  from  the  galleys,  till  the  broad  sun 
of  Egypt  was  sinking  down  into  the  waters 
of  the  Nile,  without  having  been  supplied 
with  food  the  whole  day,  and  the  anxiety  of 
all  was  of  course  unspeakable.  Indeed,  at 
one  time  the  galleys  oegan  to  remount  the 
river  to  Cairo.  The  death  of  the  King  and 
of  all  had  been  resolved  upon  by  the  emirs 
in  council. 

The  chief  advocate  for  the  violation  of 
the  convention  was  Heman-Eddin,  one  of 
the  most  influential  of  the  emirs,  who  had 
been  so  struck  with  the  mien  and  resolution 
of  the  King,  with  the  proof  of  his  invinci- 
ble devotion  to  the  Christian  faith,  that  it 
seemed  to  him  madness  and  folly  to  release 
so  redoubtable  an  enemy  of  the  Mohamme- 
dan religion,  and  he  endeavoured  to  con- 
vince his  colleagues  of  the  expediency  of 
putting  to  death  the  French  King,  and  the 
flower  of  the  chivalry  of  France,  now  in 
their  power,  and  abandoning  the  ransom. 
A  long  and  violent  discussion  occupied 
nearly  the  whole  day,  and  if  the  200,000 
livres  had  not  been  in  the  ship  riding  at 
anchor  in  sight.  Saint  Louis  would  then 
have  ended  his  career.  But  at  last  the  cu- 
pidity of  the  majority,  and  especially  of 
Egg-Eddin-Aylek,  who  had  been  chosen 
regent,  and  would  have  the  largest  share 
of  the  ransom,  prevailed,  and  it  was  deter- 
mined to  ftilfil  the  convention. 

The  respect  of  the  Saracen  multitudes 
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for  the  King,  howcTcr,  was  displayed  on  his 
departure.  20,000  armed  witti  their  scimi- 
tars formed  an  escort  of  honour  to  the  sea- 
side when  he  embarked  on  board  a  Genoese 
galley.  But  there  was  yet  again  a  terrible 
moment  of  suspense,  for  the  Kinc,  faithful 
to  his  promise,  and  contrary  to  the  advice 
of  his  Darons,  paid  the  whole  of  the  ran- 
som-money before  liis  brother  the  Comte  de 
Poitiers  was  released.  So  jealous  was  he 
of  his  good  faith,  that  when  he  ^as  told  the 
last  10,<HJO  livres  were  delivered,  and  Mon- 
seigneur  Philippe  iadded  in  a  jocular  way, 
*'  I  think  we  have  cheated  them  of  a  scale- 
ful  I  ^  he  turned  on  him  a  very  severe  and 
angry  face,  and  only  relented  when  he  was 
told  that  the  whole  sum  was  really  and  fairly 
delivcr(>d  to  the  emirs.  Then  his  ^Uey  lefl 
and  transferred  him  to  the  larger  ship  which 
was  to  take  him ;  but  both  on  the  way  to 
the  vessel  and  on  board  he  watched  anx- 
iously for  some  sign  of  his  brother.  All 
shared  the  King\s  anxiety,  till  a  stnall  boat 
was  se^n  in  the  dark  leaving  the  shore,  and 
as  it  came  nearer  the  form  of  the  Comte  de 
Poitiers  was  distin<^uishable.  **  AUume,  al- 
iume,^^  cried  the  Kmg  to  the  sailors,  giving 
the  word  for  ligliting  the  signal  for  depar- 
ture, on  boanl  his  vessel.  The  little  fleet, 
bearing  the  mournful  remnant  of  the  mighty 
armament  which  a  year  ago  had  so  proudly 
approached  Damietta,  spread  its  sails  for 
toe  coast  of  Palestine. 

The  first  intention  of  the  King  had  been 
to  return  to  France,  but  the  violation  of  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  by  the  Egyptians  at 
Damietta,  who  had  burnt  the  stores  and 
murdered  the  sick,  and  burnt  their  corpses, 
piled  up  with  the  salt  pork  of  the  French 
provisions,  detenuined  aim  to  go  to  Acre, 
to  watch  over  the  execution  of  the  unful- 
filled part  of  the  convention,  one  of  whose 
provisions  was  tliat  no  military  operations 
should  take  place  in  Palestine  lor  ten  years. 

The  passage  from  Damietta  to  Acre  oc- 
cupied six  days,  and  first  I^uis  arrived 
there  on  the  14th  of  May  1250.  After  the 
first  feelings  of  relief  at  finding  himself 
again  at  liberty,  his  refiections  were  inex- 
pressibly mournful.  Exactly  one  short  year 
bad  elapsed  since,  with  a  splendid  army  of 
sixty  thousand  men,  in  magnificent  array, 
he  had  set  sail  from  C}'prus.  And  as  he 
sat  on  the  poop  of  his  vessel,  and  saw  his 
knights  around  him  in  a  half-clothed  condi- 
tion, and  his  foremost  barons  in  squalid  and 
tattered  raiment,  and  thought  of  the  thou- 
sands of  true  hearts  now  mixed  with  the 
soil  of  Ejm)t,  it  was  impossible  not  to  feel 
the  anguish  of  the  contrast.  Above  aill,  he 
mourned  for  the  loss  of  his  affectionate  and 
impetaous  brother  Robert,  the  chief  cause 
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of  his  disaster,  and  contrasted  his  warm  and 
impetuous  natura  with  that  of  tlie  cold- 
blooded and  scheming  Charles  d^Anjou,  the 
disciple  of  Simon  de  il^Iontfort,  for  whose 
ambition  France  was  to  pay  the  bloody  pen- 
alty of  the  Sicilian  Ves]|)ers,  and  who  sailed 
now  in  the  same  ship  with  his  brother,  Icav- 
mg  liim  to  his  solitary  reflections,  and  Pay- 
ing at  games  of  chance  wiUi  Nemours.  This 
passion  for  play  at  such  a  time  seemed  so 
mdecent  to  the  King,  that  at  last,  as  Anjou 
one  day  was  playing  at  **  tables^'*'^  backgam- 
mon, with  his  fellow-passengers,  lie  seized 
the  board  and  the  dice  and  threw  them  in- 
to the  sea,  and  this  —  tho  only  instance  of 
impatience  on  record  of  him  —  bespeaks 
the  inward  ci)nfiict  of  his  emotion.  It  was, 
however,  during  this  voyage  that  he  con- 
tracted his  friendship  for  the  Siro  de  Join- 
villo,  who  sat  at  his  feet  discussing  the 
events  of  tho  Crusade,  clothed  in  one 
wretched  gannent,  the  only  one  now  re- 
maining out  of  all  his  equipment. 

Saint  Louis  remained  yet  four  years  in 
Palestine,  in  spite  of  urgent  entreaties  to 
return  to  France.  He  considered  it  was  not 
for  his  honour  to  leave  Palestine  in  a  worse 
state  than  he  found  it,  and  he  had  also  es* 
pecially  at  heart  the  release  of  tho  thirty 
thousand  prisoners  of  Eg^'pt.  Month  by 
month  whole  shiploads  of^  released  captives 
landed  on  the  quays  of  Aero,  who  blessed 
the  French  King  for  their  liberty ;  and  he 
set  actively  to  work  to  restore  the  fortifica- 
tions of  the  Christian  towns  on  the  sea-coast, 
ofl^n  assisting  with  his  own  hands  in  the 
operations.  lie  showed  considerable  di- 
plomatic ability  in  dealing  with  the  groat 
Mussulman  Powers ;  and  the  emirs  of  Lg}'pt 
having  violated  their  engagements; ,  ho  made 
a  treaty  with  tho  Sultan  of  Dam;iscus,  by 
which  he  might,  if  ho  liad  been  supported 
by  any  frcsh  levies  of  European  troops, 
have  been  put  in  possession  ot'  Jerusalem ; 
but  ho  lacked  entirely  support,  cither  from 
the  Pope,  still  pursuing  his  plans  of  ag- 
i^randizement  at  the  expense  of  the  race  of 
Flohenatauffen,  or  from  the  other  Powers 
of  Europe.  He  was  enabled  to  make  a  pil- 
grimage to  Nazareth,  and  might  also  have 
made  one  to  Jerusalem,  but  he  was  dis- 
suaded from  doing  so,  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  be  a  bad  precedent  for  one  of  tho 
chief  kings  of  Europe  to  visit  it  in  the 
hands  of  the  Infidels.  The  death  of  his 
mother,  Blanche  of  Castillo,  —  called  by  a 
chronicler  la  dame  des  dames  de  ce  moride, 
-«in  1252,  affected  him  necessarily  veiy 
deeply,  and  two  years  later,  since  no  was 
urgently  pressed  WLin  to  return  on  account 
of  the  state  of  aSairs  in  France,  ho  ap- 
pomted  the  valiant  Greoffirey  de  Sargines  as 
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his  lieutenant  in  Syria,  and  set  sail  from 
Acre  on  25th  April  1251,  which  happened 
to  be  his  thirty-ninth  birthday.  His  voyage 
was  protracted  by  contrary  winds  to  the 
length  of  eleven  weeks.  In  the  first  week 
he  gave  an  example  of  a  fine  act  of  human- 
ity, in  refusing  to  leave  his  vessel,  which 
was  in  danger  of  sinking,  rather  than  en- 
danger the  lives  of  the  rest  of  the  passen- 
gers. He  handed  at  Hy^res  on  the  8th  of 
July,  but  did  not  reach  Vincennes  till  the 
5th  of  September ;  such  was  the  rate  of 
mcdiflsval  travel.  After  rendering  thanks 
at  the  shrine  of  St.  Denis,  the  patron  saint 
oi*  the  kingdom,  on  the  foUowmg  day,  ho 
entered  Paris  with  his  Queen,  and  tlie  three 
children  bom  during  the  Crusade,  on  the 
9th.  Wherever  he  had  to  pass  he  was  re- 
ceived with  signs  of  devotion  and  attach- 
ment ;  but  the  signs  of  fatigue  and  suffering 
were  too  visible  on  his  countenance  for  the 
manifestations  of  joy  to  be  exuberant,  and 
one  circumstance  especially  people  saw  with 
grave  apprehension,  —  the  cross  still  at- 
tached to  his  shoulder,  denoting  his  inten- 
tion of  undertaking  another  Crusade. 

The  interest  of  the  second  Crusade  of 
Saint  Louis  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  first, 
and  the  vivid  narrative  of  an  eye-witness 
such  as  Joinville  is  wanting  to  us,  ibr  Join- 
ville  refused  to  follow  his  master  on  an- 
other Crusade.  His  experience  of  the  last 
was  quite  sufficient  for  him,  and  on  this  oc- 
casion he  took  a  sager  view  of  his  duties  to 
his  people.  He  found,  he  says,  his  people 
had  suffered  by  his  absence  during  tnc  ior- 
mer  expedftion,  and  concluded  that  he  should 
provoke  the  anger  of  God,  —  •*  qui  donna 
8(m  corps  pour  aauver  son  peuple,''^  if  he  im- 
perilled his  life  anew,  **  au  mal  et  au  dom- 
mage  de  so.  gent,^'' 

The  same  motives,  however,  actuated 
Saint  Louis  in  the  second  as  in  the  'first 
Crusade.  The  footing  of  the  Christians  in 
the  East  was  more  precarious,  and  their 
condition  more  intolerable  than  ever ;  and 
it  was  evident  that  unless  a  mighty  effort 
were  made,  the  last  Christian  co^nies  on 
the  coast  must  be  abandoned,  and'ralestine 
abandoned  for  ever  to  the  followers  of 
Islam. 

In  the  fifleen  years  which  inten'ened  be- 
tween the  two  Cfrusades,  while  Saint  Louis 
was  governing  his  kingdom  in  peace,  and 
giving  it  such  a  degree  of  order,  prosper- 
ity, and  trancjuillity  as  it  had  never  known 
before,  a  series  of  horrors,  invasions,  and 
massacres  had  a^^ain  desolated  unhappy 
Palestine.  The  Tartars  had  a<jain  swept 
westwards  under  their  Khan  Hologou,  and 
destroyed  utterly  the  remains  of  the  Saladin 
dynas^'   at   Damascus    and   Aleppo,  and 


overrun  all  S^Tia.  But  such  Mongol  hordes 
were  never  more  than  mere  emissaries  of 
destruction.  After  ravaging  the  earth, 
these  Tartars  disappear  from  history,  as 
the  Kharismians  had  disappeared ;  and  the 
chief  result  of  their  invasion  was  to  incitjase 
the  power  of  Bibars  Bondocdar,  now  Sul- 
tan, by  the  removal  of  every  Mussulman 
rival. 

After  a  series  of  assassinations  and  revo- 
lutions, Bibars  Bondocdar,  the  Mameluke 
chief,  who  had  murdered  Malek  Moadam 
dunng  the  captivity  of 'Louis,  became  the 
supreme  Lord  of  the  East.  The  methods 
by  which  Bibars  Bondocdar  became  minis- 
ter of  supreme  power  in  Egypt  necessarily 
bespeak  nis  character.  He  was  the  most 
active,  able,  perfidious,  and  ferocious  enemy 
with  whom  tne  Christians  had  yet  had  to 
contend.  In  1265  he  surprised  Casarea, 
and  took  it  in  six  days.  Fortress  afler 
fortress  of  the  Franks  fell  into  his  power. 
The  valiant  lieutenant  of  Louis,  Greoffrey 
de  Sargines,  sent  him  back  three  separate 
times  from  the  walls  of  Acre ;  but  i^aphet, 
the  chief  fortress  of  the  Templars,  fell  into 
his  hands.  He  ravaged  the  environs  of 
Tripoli  and  Tyre ;  he  laid  waste  the  Chris- 
tian kingdom  of  Armenia ;  he  took  Jaffa ; 
and  finally,  carried  by  storm,  in  three  days, 
the  great  city  of  Antioch  —  the  proudest 
conquest  of  the  first  Crusaders,  which  had 
ever  since  remained  a  Christian  principal- 
ity ;  the  city  was  delivered  to  the  flames ; 
seventeen  tnousand  of  its  defenders  were 
slain  by  the  sword,  one  hundred  thousand 
prisonei-s  reduced  into  slavery,  and  the 
mighty  capital,  formerly  styled  the  Queen 
of  the  East,  was  turned  into  a  wilderness 
and  a  solitude. 

The  news  of  this  terrible  calamity  con- 
vulsed all  Europe ;  and  it  was  not  possible 
but  that  Saint  Louis,  who  was  the  veritable 
incarnation  of  all  the  best  aspirations  of 
chivalry  and  mediajval  Faith,  should  feel 
his  inmost  soul  stirred  at  the  intelligence, 
and  resolve  once  more  to  court  the  crown 
of  martjTdom  rather  than  resign  tamely-  the 
last  relics  of  the  sacred  possessions  of  Cfhris- 
tendom  to  the  murderous  grasp  of  tlie 
Mameluke  chief  of  Eg^^pt. 

The  armament,-  which  was  intended  still 
to  proceed  ultimately  to  Palestine,  was  al- 
lowed by  Louis  to  be  diverted  to  Tunis,  by 
representations  from  two  widely  different 
and  even  hostile  sources,  in  both  of  which 
he  was  deceived.  Charles  of  Anjou  was 
now  monarch  of  Sicily,  to  the  crown  of 
which  Tunis  had  been  tributary;  and  he 
was  endeavouring  to  restore  his  suprenmcy. 
The  Saltan  of  Tunis,  Mohammed  Mostan- 
ser,  on  the  other  hand,  to  prevent  the  pos- 
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siblo  intervention  of  the  powerful  brother 
of  Charles,  and  to  gain  his  favour,  had  sent 
ambassadors  to  his  court,  and  declared, 
among  other  thin^,  that  so  far  from  being 
hostile  to  Christianity,  there  was  nothing 
he  wished  so  much  as  to  embrace  the  reh- 
gion,  were  he  not  prevented  by  fear  of  his 
powerful  neighbour  m  £g}'pt.  This  clumsy 
device  of  the  Tunisian  Sultan  had  just  the 
contrary  efiect  to  what  he  intended,  for  it 
dctcrmmed  Louis  to  ibilow  the  persuasions 
of  his  brother  of  Anjou,  and  to  go  to  Tunis. 
The  notion  of  converting  tiie  Tunisian  sov- 
ereign and  his  people  to  Christianity,  and 
re-establishing  tlie  Christian  Church  trium- 

Shantly  on  the  shores  of  Cartliage,  where  it 
lid  such  a  glorious  existence  m  the  days 
of  St.  Augustine  and  St.  Cyprian,  was 
likely,  above  all,  to  inilame  his  pious  imag- 
ination. **Ah!"he  exclaimed,  ***»jc  poM- 
vais  itre  le  parrain  cTun  id  JiUeidy  The 
simplicity  and  ardour  of  the  iaith  of  Saint 
Louis  were  especially  remarkable  in  its  in- 
destructible ready  belief  in  the  possibility 
of  extending  the  pale  of  Christianity,  not 
by  the  sword  alone,  but  by  conversion.  He 
believed  in  the  expansive  vitality  of  his  re- 
ligion as  firmly  as  a  saint  of  the  first  ages 
ol  Christianity.  While  in  Palestine,  he 
sent  a  mission  to  convert  the  Tartars ;  he 
made  many  attempts  at  conversion  among 
the  Moslem  when  in  Palestine,  and  was  in 
some  cases  successful.  He  regarded  his 
converts  with  especial  affection — brought 
them  to  France  with  him,  and  provided  for 
their  maintenance  both  during  hhi  lifetime 
and  b^'  will.  If  he  made  the  speech  which 
Joinville  reports,  and  which  Gibbon  chuckles 
over  in  a  not«,  that  the  only  method  of  ar- 
gument with  an  Iniidel  was  metire  Vipie  de- 
aatis  le  retUre  au38i  loin  quelle  pouvait  en- 
irer,  he  never  acted  upon  it ;  and  in  his  last 
moments  he  was  heard  continually  murmur- 
ing to  himself,  **Pour  Dieu!  Studious  com- 
ment la  foi  Catholiquc  pent  ^tre  prechde  et 
plaut^e  a  Tunis.  Oh!  quel  est  Thomme 
propre  a  cettc  cduatc." 

Thus  the  last  glorious,  if  impracticable  de- 
sire of  Saint  Louis,  was  the  preaching  of 
the  Gospel  on  the  shores  of  ^Virica. 

However,  he  became  well  aware  of  the 
insincerity  of  the  Sultan  of  Tunis  before  he 
reached  the  coast  of  Africa ;  but  the  per- 
suasions of  the*  Comt«  d^Vnjou,  and  of 
otlier  Crusaders,  who  believed  the  city  was 
extravagantly  rich,  and  would  afford  enor- 
mous spoil  at  an  easy  cost,  prevailed  in  his 
council. 

He  disembarked  his  army  at  Tunis  in  the 
middle  of.  one  of  the  hottest  months  in  the 
year,  July  1270,  when  the  tierce  sun  leapt 
back  from  the  burning  sands  and  torrid  soil 


in  intolerable  radiance,  and  made  the  air  a 
I  quivering  burning  flame. 

The  enfeebled  constitution  of  Saint  Louis 
sank  in  a  month  under  the  same  trials  and 
maladies  which  had  overwhelmed  him  in 
his  first  Egyptian  campaign,  —  two  of  his 
sons  having  preceded  him  to  the  grave. 
As  for  the  expedition,  it  met  with  the  same 
easy  successes  on  their  landing  as  the  pre- 
vious Crusade,  with  the  same  faults,  the 
same  delays,  and  the  same  maladies  to  im- 
pede its  progress  during  the  short  time  it 
remained  on  the  soil  of  Africa,  from  which 
the  Crusaders  ultimately  retreated,  afVer 
makine  an  advantageous  treaty  of  peace 
with  tne  Sultan.  The  chief  error  of  the 
conduct  of  the  expedition  was  in  waiting 
for  the  Comte  d^  Anjou,  who  had  pade 
conditions  that  active  operations  should  not 
commence  till  his  arrival,  and  he  arrived 
only  in  time  to  find  the  body  of  his  brother, 
from  whose  lips  the  last  sigh  of  parting 
breath  had  just  ascended  in  prayer,  stretched, 
as  he  desired  to  die,  on  a  bed  of  ashes,  with 
his  arms  crossed  upon  his  breast. 

When  Louis  knew  that  the  fever  which 
consumed  him  was  fatal,  he  called  for  Phil- 
ip, the  only  survivor  of  the  three  bright  sons 
who  had  accompanied  him,  and  he  took 
from  his  prayer-book  —  Son  livre  cTHeures, 
—  the  paper  of  instructions  he  had  writ- 
ten for  his  guidance,  and  prayed  him  to 
observe  them  as  his  last  will  and  testament. 
These  instnictions,  known  as  the  Enseigne- 
ments  of  Saint  Louis,  contain  the  wisest  and 
most  pious  counsel  ever  dictated  by  mon- 
arch to  his  successor.  }^o  saint  ever  died 
more  saintlily.  In  the  last  stage  of  weak- 
ness he  found  strength  to  arise  and  kneel  as 
he  took  the  sacrament.  Among  the  last 
ejaculations  he  cried  frequently,  **  Esto, 
Dominey  plehis  iuce  sanctijicator  et  cusfos,'*'' 
In  the  even  before  his  death  he  was  heard 
to  cry  aloud,  *' Quia  nobis  in  Jerttsalem ! ''^ 
and  again,  ^^Introiho  in  domnm  lunm^  ad- 
oraho  ad  templum  sanctum  tuum!*''  Then 
he  prayed  for  the  people  of  his  expedition, 
and  his  last  words  were,  **  Pere^  je  commets 
mon  esprit  en  ta  garde.^^  —  August  25,  1270. 

A  sound  of  clarions  and  trumpets  was  heard 
at  the  same  moment.  It  announced  the  ar- 
rival of  his  brother,  the  King  of  Sicily,  ia 
the  port  of  Carthage.  He  came  immedi- 
ately to  the  King's  tent.  His  iron  nature 
broke  down  at  the  sight.  He  fell  at  the 
King's  feet  and  passionately  kissed  them, 
and  could  only  say,  ,with  heaving  breast 
and  agonizing  sobs,  '*Monseigneur!  Mon 
frere ! " 

If  human  existence  is  not  merely  earthly 
and  animal,  no  one  can  say  that  the  life  of 
Saint  Louis  was  a  failure,  or  that  he  was 
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not  happy,  even  to  his  death.  His  saintly 
virtues  hallowed  the  kingly  institution  in 
France  as  it  was  emerging  from  the  rude 
chaos  of  feudalism ;  royalty  became  a  reli- 
gion, and  the  mystic  aureole  which  he  wore 
m  the  popular  imagination  descended  to 
crown  the  ueads  of  each  of  his  descendants ; 
an  aureole  of  which  it  took  the  turpitude  of 
a  Louis  Xy.  to  dim  the  brightness,  and 
which  was  extinguished  onlyin  the  blood- 
torrents  of  the  guillotine.  The  royalty  of 
France  perished  with  thfe  exhortation  — 
^*Fils  de  Saint  Louis ^  montez  au  cieL^  He 
was  onp  of  the  chiefest  of  the  sons  of  light, 
and  would  make  no  pact  with  darkness. 
He  showed  that  it  was  possible  for  a  sov- 
ereign and  a  politician,  of  no  surpassing 
gemus,  to  act,  privately  and  publicly,  ac- 
cording to  the  dictates  of  the  loftiest  code 
of  principles  conceivable  by  human  intelli- 
gence, without  the  aid  of  statecraft  or  du- 
plicity, and  such  is  no  small  triumph  for  hu- 
manity. Base  that  nature  must  indeed  be 
who  can  pass  by  him  in  history  and  not  do 
him  reverence.  The  facts  of  ms  life  speak 
for  themselves,  and  require  no  eulogy ;  for 
praise  which  wo\ild  be  hj-perbolical  in  other 
cases,  would  here  fall  snort  of  the  troth. 


It  may  be  objected,  however,  that  the  se- 
verity of  his  laws  for  some  offences,  and 
especially  for  blasphemy,  forms  a  blemish 
upon  his  character  and  his  reign.  But  he 
expressed  himself  his  willingness  to  be  sub- 
ject to  the  le^al  punishment,  provided  he 
could  banish  blaspbemy  from  his  kingdom. 
And  it  must  be  remembered  he  himself 
lived  a  life  of  such  self-denial  as  would  be 
intolerable  to  ordinary  men.  As  for  his 
general  kindness  to  his  subjects,'  one  exam- 
ple is  sufficient :  during  a  season  of  scarcity 
m  Normandy,  the  royal  wagons,  which  usu- 
ally came  up  J'rom  Normandy  loaded  with 
tax-money,  m  that  year  went  down  to  Nor- 
mandy loaded  with  money  given  out  of  the 
Royal  treasury  for  distribution.  He  was 
respected  by  all  neighbouring  nations  as 
the  great  peacemaker  in  the  quarrel  be- 
tween Henry  lU.  and  his  barons.  They 
submitted  the  matters  in  dispute  between 
them  to  him  as  arbitrator ;  and  all  Europe 
re-echoed  the  words  uttered  by  the  Pope  m 
the  Bull  of  Canonization:  ** House  of 
France,  rejoice  to  have  given  to  the  world 
so  great  a  rrince !  People  of  France,  re- 
joice at  having  possessed  so  good  a  King !  ^ 


SiLCOTE  OF  SiLCOTES.  — By  Henry  Kingsley. 
Mr.  Henry  Kingsley's  latest  novel  does  not  ap- 
pear to  us  equal  to  some  of  his  former  produc- 
tions, but  ho  is  always  extremely  readable,  and 
his  manly  unaffected  style  oontraists  most  favour* 
ably  with  the  'iUse  sentiment  and  sensational 
elaptrap  which  characterises  too  many  of  our 
modem  novelists.  Silcote  tf  SHcoUm  does  not 
boast  the  originalily  of  Gtq^rey  Hamlyn  or  the 
noy  humour  of  Mavtnshoef  though  the  aoooont 
of  the  Squire's  going  to  church  is  altogether 
worthy  of  the  pen  that  described  the  blind  man's 
dog  in  the  public-house  in  the  latter  work.  Our 
author  seems  in  the  opening  chapters  of  this 
book  like  a  hound  newly  uncoupled;  he  tries  for- 
ward and  back,  at  one  time  making  a  detour  to 
the  right,  and  at  another  dashing  off  to  the  left, 
with  his  nose  now  in  the  air  and  now  again  close 
to  the  ground,  until  at  last,  having  hi#  on  the 
Boent,  he  follows  the  trail  steadily  forward .  The 
principal  characters  of  the  story  are  well  im- 
agined and  worked  out,  especially  Silcote  hin- 
self  and  Mrs.  Sugden.  Aa  to  the  fbrmer,  ne 
are  thankful  to  Mr.  Kingsley  fbr  letting  us  c^ 
80  easily,  since,  with  his  terrible  history,  we 
tremble  to  think  what  **  the  Dark  Squire"  might 


have  become  m  the  hands  of  Afiss  Braddon  or 
any  of  her  frantic  imitators.  As  to*  Mrs.  Sug- 
den,  although  it  takes  away  one's  breath  to  hear 
a  peasant  woman  quoting  French  and  Latin 
widiin  the  limits  of  a  single  speech,  at  which 
our  author  himself  confesses  his  astonishment, 
yet  the  phenomenon  is  expliuned  fhrther  on  with- 
out, for  a  novel,  too  ikr  violating  tiie  bonnda  of 
probability.  Mr.  Kingsley  has  &llen  into  the 
trick  of  intro4ucing  into  the  present  work  soafl 
of  the  personages  of  his  former  stories,  an  ajtir- 
fioe  strongly  objected  to  by  some  critics,  but  one 
ife  hold  to  be  perfectly  justifiable,  for,  as  Ohm- 
reiser  says,  "  The  world  is  so  small,"  and  an 
air  of  truthftilness  and  reality  is  by  this  means 
imparted  to  the  story.  Putting  aside  his  pro- 
pensity to  make  children  talk  like  grown-up  peo- 
ple,— and  like  very  clever  grown-up  people, 
too, — Mr.  Kingsley  displays  a  wondemil  in- 
sieht  into  the  character  of  boys  and  girls,  eepec- 
iaiUy  of  the  former;  and  we  would  strongly  urge 
him  to  try  his  hand  at  a  boy's  book,  in  whidi 
we  predict  for  him  a  signal  suooess  such  as  Tona 
Brown  himself  might  be  proud  ot  In  oondn- 
aion,  we  cordially  recommend  SilcoU  tf  SiicoUa 
to  our  leaden.  Speotator. 
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ON  SLEEP.  when  a  greater  rate  of  nocturnal  cou>tnict- 
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Fhenomena.      Bv  Dr.    Lyon  Play-  machine,  repairing  all  the  parts  which  have 

FAIR.  Northern  Journal  of  Medicme,  i^e^n  wasted  during  the  day,  and  storing  up 

•     rwTL     tyj-^      ^  ^1     T>     •     J     •       o?  force  for  use  during  the  hours  of  wakeful- 

8.   The  State  of  the  Brain  during  Sleep,  ^^^^^    j^  ^,yi  i^^.  g^.^^  that  we  intend  to  ex- 

By  A.  DurhMa.     Guy  s  Hospital  lie-  amine  sleep  in  its  scientific  aspect,  laying  to 

porta.  Third  Series,  vol.  vi.,  1866.  0^^  ^i^^  tJ^^  metaphysics  and  poetl-);  with 

..  „                J        n            o*    rn  T>  which  it  is  surrounded,  while  we  solicit  the 

"Hai*  our  days  "saj-8  Sir  T.  Browne  ^^^^,y^  attention  to  the  views  wliieh  Imve 
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of  our  Ltcs."     Ihis  IS  a  tnio  estimate  of  f^^  /rfstotlS  to  the  present  time. 

the  time  passed  m  sleep,  for  however  cxcep-  ^  -^  „ecessary  to  the  understanding  of 

tional  the  reomreincnts  of  certain  individu-  „„^  g^^j^.^.^  ,haisome  of  the  fiu.rtious  of 
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___      rr  •;',."  ,    ^,      i       ,  me  supposeu  seat  ol  intellectual  activity, 

before  his  mortality;  a  death  whereby  we  These  bVc-ome  less  in  size  and  importance 
hve  a  middle  and  moderating  point  between  ^^  ^^  j^.^^^.^^^  j^  ^^^^  ^^.^^^  of  anhuals,  until, 
death  and  life.  In  fine  so  hke  death,  I  ^j^j^  ^^^^^  iuMgniiicant  exceptions,  they 
dare  not  .trust  it  without  prayers  and  an  disappear  in  the  mvertebrata- fishes  being 
half  adieu  unto  the  world,  and  take  my  the  W-st  animals  which  appear  to  have 
fireweU  m  a  eoUoqu;r  with  God."  ♦    ITiere  ^  of  ideation.     Under  tlie  cerebrum  is 

IS  more  poetical  feeling  than  scientific  accu-  f^«„j  ^,,^  ecrc^bellum,  a  distinct  nervous 
ncy  m  this  analog)-.  Not  that  there  is  •  ^^,^^-^,y^  g^„^^,  physiologists  believe  to 
m  anomal};  in  the  supnosition  tliat  death  be  intrusted  with  the  powei^  of  regulating 
S?™f^?  Tr '  ^v*"  '"^  •  f ^""^  individual  ^^^^  combining  movements,  although  this 
The  whole  life  o  an  aniiiial  is  accompanied  ..^chisive  power  of  co-ordination  camiot  be 
Lyanincessantdeathol  Its  parts;  forever)'  ..onsiderecl  as  establishea  bv  experiments 
maniiestotiou  of  muscular  force,  every  sen-  ^^  decapitated  animals.  OpVosite  the  cer- 
mion.  eveipr  act  of  vplition,  nav,  ever)-  m-  ..^ellum  is  a  large  tract  of  iim>ortant  gang- 
teUectual  thought,  is  accompanied  by  the  ^^  ,- ,^j  ^^^  sensorium,  or  seat  of  the 
death  ofthe  parts  through  which  these  were  instinctive  a<-tions.  Impressions  made  on 
minifested  to  the  worid.     It  is  the  vegetable   ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^        '     to  be  commmii- 

Idngdomwhich  is  the  cradle  of  organic  life;  ^.j^^^.j  ^o  the  cerebrum  through  the  seiiso- 
the  ammal  kingdom  is  th»'  grave  (.f  organic  ^-^^^^  .^^  t,,^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  the  latter  falls  into 
death.     As  long  as  this  death  of  parts  is   ^^  ^^^^  external  impressions  can  reach 

local,  and  capaWc  of  m>air  by  the  nutritive  the  hemisplieres  to  excite  in  them  intellectual 
processes,  i*4nch  builif  new  material  mto  ^ctivitv.  Without  going  further  into  the 
the  same  form  and  po?.ition  as  the  dead  divisions  of  the  brain,  we  mav  assume  that 
ttttter  that  has  been  removed,  the  general  „^,  ^^^^  ..^m  „^,^  contend  with  (artoius  that 
We  of  the  individual  is  not  impaired,  the  soul  of  man  resides  in  the  pineal  gland. 
These  partial  destnictions  ami  constructions  ^^  ;„  ^„,.  ,„,,^.j.  „^,^  ^y^^^  |,„t  that  all  will 
of  ])arts  are  continuous,  but  not  ecpial,  for  j^dniit  th'it  the  whole  brain  forms  its  throne, 
dunng  a  day  of  anivitv  the  furnier  an-  iru,n  whl.  h  is  issued  the  invsterious  govem- 
peaterin  amount  than  the  latter.  Ilonce  ,n^.„t  of  the  bodv.  Yet  this  ch>rs  not  re- 
the  necessity  for  a  i»erio<l  of  npose  inmi  move  the  neeessitv  fi»r  admitting  that  certain 
labours,  when  both  the  muscles  and  the  tracts  of  the  brain  have  sinrial  functions, 
*  Sir  T.  Browne.  some  for  ideation,  others  for  executing  the 
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commands  of  volition,  others  again  for  ad- 
juAing  and  combining  movements,  or  for 
the  communication  of  conscious  sensations, 
although  all  the  provinces  are  in  combina- 
tion, and  under  one  common  government, 
with  which  they  must  be  in  constant  inter- 
course. All  the  tracts  of  the  brain  proper 
have  the  faculty  of  ceasing  their  activity, 
or  of  passing  into  the  state  of  sleep.  Under 
the  sensor}'  ganglia,  however,  is  an  impor- 
tant region,  termed  the  medulla  oblongata^ 
which  prolongs  itself  into  the  spinal  cord, 
and  may  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the  true 
sj^inal  system.  This  system  never  sleeps, 
but  is  always  watchful,  for  to  it  arc  intrusted 
the  movements  of  the  heart,  lungs,  and  in- 
testines, and  most  probably  al^o  the  impor- 
tant duties  of  nutritive  construction.  If 
torpor  passed  upon  such  automatic  centres, 
it  could  only  be  that  sleep  of  death  which 
is  tlie  great  slip  that  launches  organic  mat- 
ter into  the  inorganic  world,  and  the  soul 
into  etemitj'.  • 

The  cranmm  is  freely  supplied  with  blood, 
for  nearly  one-fifth  of  its  total  quantity  in 
the  body  circulates  through  the  brain  during 
its  waking  state.  It  was  an  old  error  among 
physiologists  that  there  was  more  blood,  or 
iit  least  as  much,  during  sleep  as  in  wake- 
fulness ;  but  this  was  disproved  by  Blumen- 
bach,  and  still  more  convincingly  by  Bon- 
ders, who  made  a  cruel,  though  striking 
experiment  on  the  subject.  lie  cut  away 
part  of  the  skull  of  an  animal,  and  cemented 
m  its  place  a  piece  of  glass,  through  which 
he  could  observe  the  brain  in  its  dilTercnt 
states.  This  experiment  has  been  repeated 
by  Kussmaul  and  Tenner  in  Germany,  by 
Durham  in  En<rlaud,  and  by  Hammond  in 
America,  with  like  results.  In  the  waking 
state,  the  brain  is  larger  than  it  is  during 
sleep,  while  in  the  latter  condition  it  be- 
comes pale  and  bloodless.  If  the  annual 
be  disturbed  by  dreams,  a  blush  suffuses 
parts  of  the  brain ;  and  af^er  complete  wake- 
fulness the  cerebral  substance  becomes  tur- 
gid with  blood,  the  whole  surface  being 
now  a  bright  red,  while  vessels,  invisible 
during  sleep,  are  iilled  with  blood  coursing 
rapidly  through  them.  The  eye,  which 
may  be  looked  upon  as  an  exposed  part  of 
the  brain,  acts  in  a  similar  wxiy ;  for  Dr. 
Jackson  has  shown  that  the  optic  disk«is 
whiter,  the  arteries  smaller,  and  the  veins 
larger  in  sleep  than  in  the  waking  state. 
In  the  circulation  of  blood  in  the  brain, 
various  precautions  are  provided  to  weaken 
the  impulse  in  its  ascent.  It  ascends 
against  gravity  in  a  vertical  column,  which, 
passing  through  an  angular  cur\-ature  of 
the  internal  carotid  arterj-,  has  its  impetus 
lessened  before  it  passes  into  the  brain. 


On  the  other  hand,  everything  favours  the 
return  of  blood  from  the  brain  when  it  has 
done  its  work. 

There  is  another  fluid  in  the  brain  which 
has  a  close  relation  to  sleep,  although  its 
importance  has  not  been  recognised  by 
wnters  on  the  subject.  This  is  a  watery 
fluid  —  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  —  which 
bathes  the  brain  on  all  sides,  and  in  all  its 
convolutions.  It  is  secreted  easily,  and 
absorbed  with  equal  readiness,  so  that,  as 
the  skull  is  a  close  cavity  which  requires  to 
be  always  filled,  a  diminution  of  blood  in 
the  brain  is  attended  with  an  increase  of 
cerebro-spinal  fluid.  The  spinal  columa 
and  the  brai^  are  in  intimate  connexion,  so 
that  when  the  blood-vessels  contract  during- 
sleep  the  fluid  rises  into  the  brain  by  atmos- 
pheric pressure ;  when  they  become  turgid, 
the  fluid  is  partially  expelled  from  the  brain 
into  the  spinal  colunm.  If  the  base  of  the 
skull  is  fractured,  this  fluid  does  not  flow 
out  while  the  patient  is  asleep,  but  begins 
to  flow  again  from  the  orifice  when  he 
awakes.  The  cerebro-spinal  fluid  abounds 
in  the  brain  of  idiots,  and  others  prone  to 
sleep,  and  is  in  much  smaller  amount  in  the 
brains  of  persons  of  active  intellectual 
habits. 

Having  now  given  a  general  description 
of  the  brain  sumcient  for  our  purpose,  we 
proceed  to  consider  the  causes  of  sleep, 
afler  which  its  objects  and  uses  will  be  agam 
brought  under  review. 

For  a  long  time  sleep  was  supposed  to  be 
a  state  of  congestion  in  the  brain,  produced 
by  a  turgidity  of  the  vessels.  This  is  in- 
compatible with  recent  observations  already 
referred  to,  which  have  shown  that  there  is 
much  less  blood  in  circulation  in  the  brun 
during  sleep  than  in  the  waking  state.  The 
old  experiments  supposed  to  prove  a  con- 
gested state  of  the  brain  in  reality  only 
produced  a  bloodless  condition  of  it.  Ma- 
gendie  injected  hot  water  into  the  brain  and 
mduced  sleep.  But  in  doing  so,  he  neces- 
sarily expelled  blood,  by  introducing  anoth- 
er fluid  into  the  closed  undilating  cavity  of 
the  skull.  For  the  same  reason,  sleep  en- 
sues when  the  aorta  of  an  animal  is  tied,  or 
when  arterial  blootl  is  removed  irom  the 
body  by  bleeding,  but  not  to  an  extent 
which  produces  convulsions.  The  com- 
pression of  the  carotids  in  men  occasioni  a 
sleep  amounting  to  stupor,  as  has  been  long 
known,  for  liufus  of  Ephesus  maintains  that 
the  word  carotis  has  its  origin  in  this  fact: 
— "Arterias  per  coUum  subeuntes  caroti- 
des,  i,e, ,  somnifcras  antiquos  nominasse* 
qi)oniam  coinpressae  hominem  sopore  grara- 
bant  voccmciue  adimebaut.*'  ^Vnen  arterial 
blood  is  withdrawn  from  an  animal,  and 
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Tenons  blood  is  injected  in  its  place,  sleep  economy.     A  deficiency  in  its  supply  would 

also  ensues.     The  ultimate  cause  of*  tliese  thcrefoi-e  retard  waste,  and  allow  vitality  to  i:©- 

experiences  is  explained  in  the  following  moilol  its  impaired  structures, 
passage,  from  the  i)aper  on  Sleep  by  Dr.       **  Such,  then,  is  the  state  into  which  the  body 

Lyon  Playfair  in  1^44 :  —  '^  thrown  by  the  pcricxiical  diminution  in  the 

^  ''  action  of  the  heart  and  lungs.    1  he  less  rapidly 

"  Physiologists  are  agreed  that,  towards  even-  ^*»*^*^  *^«  ^^^  ***^*«»  ^^e  ^^  rapi<lly  can  the 

ing,  or  after  a  certain  number  of  houi-s  of  work,  ^^"^  K  *f  ^''^^^b  *"  v  ^  ^^'"^  oxygcui-lHsiriiig  fluid 

the  involuutan-  organs,  the  heart  and  lungs,  be  supplied  to  the  bram.    Ihc  slower  that  the 

lose  thrir  wonted  activity,  and  suffer  a  pcriodi-  l^^ngs  »^<^*»  *\»e  »  ^^^F  *V^^  ^^S*?"  *;"^r  ^'^  J^^ 

cal  diminution  of  action.     Blumcnbach  describes  *^™  to  supply  the  diminished  circulation.     And 

the  case  of  a  patient  trepania'^l,  in  wlium  the  ^  the  bram  in  sleep  is  not  m  a  sfcito  in  whicli  it 

brain  was  obkrved  to  sink  during  sleep  and  en-  ^^  change,  from  a  dehcicncy  in  the  supply  of 

large  on  waking,  obviously  arising  from  the  cir-  o^ygc°»  the  consequence  is  (it  it  be  admitted 

culation  being  diminislied  in  the  Ibrmer  state  }^*^^  ^^^  nuinifestation  of  thought  and  sensation 

and  increased  fn  tlie  latter.     .     .     .    Arterial  »s  accompanied  by  changes  in  the  maWrial  sub- 

Wooil  alone  can  cause  the  w»iste  of  the  brain,  for  stance  of  the  brain) ,  that  the  manifestations  of 

TTOous  blood  h:is  already  parted  with  its  oxygen  the  mmd  are  prevented,  and  it  becomes  no  longer 

to  the  UKiterialH  met  with  in  its  course.    Matter  apparent  to  the  external  world.    Tuis,  tuen,  is 

in  a  state  of  inertia  cannot  manifest  the  existence  sleep. 
of  a  power.     Motion  adoue  shows  that  som^ 

power  is  in  operation.    If  the  portion  of  matter  The  theory,  thus  succinctly  stated,  is,  as 

used  as  the  organ  of  miinife8t;ition  be  pliiced  in  ^^  have  seen,  compatible  wfth  n^cent  cx- 

•uch  a  wndition  as  to  i-ender  that  manifwt^^^^^  periments  on  animals  having  part  of  their 

impossible,  there  is  no  evidence  to  the  world  that  skills   removed  and  substituted   by  dass. 

^H^'^T*?';       •    ^       v^^-  ^  ^     '^'  The  observations  made  through  tlii's  trans- 

SEf^l^tl^  nr^\^ITin"/^f'^«lfc  P^^^'^t  medium  show  that  thei?  is  less  arte- 

tne  voluntary  organs  is  accom]>anieu  t)y  a  change   '  •  i  i  i      i  •      ^i  i  xi     i      •     i     • 

ofthe  matter  of  which  they  consist.  ThechangSl  "^^  blood  coursmg  through  the  bram  during 
natter,  being  now  untit'for  vital  sti-uctures,  is  ^leep,  and  that  consequentlv  the  conditions 
separated  from  the  body.  Muller,  and  all  other  of  waste  are  absent,  whde  there  is  still  suf- 
«mineut  physiologists,  are  of  opinion  that  the  tit^ient  left  to  repair  the  matter  which  had 
«ame  change  tikes  pLice  in  the  bi-ain,  the  organ  been  wasted.  But  if  the  theor}'  is  true,  it 
of  the  mind.  In  fact,  the  contrary  opinion  in-  must  explain  the  common  phenomena  of 
Tolves  such  violation  of  analogy,  that  its  luloption,  sleep,  and  must  not  be  in  actual  contradic- 
unlesB  founded  on  the  strongest  grounds,  is  in-  tion  to  the  iniT)ortanf  discoveries  of  Petten- 
admissible.  We  look  uix>n  a  spot  attentively;  kotfer,  who  shows  that  oxygen  is  actually 
it  gradually  waxes  dimmer,  until  it  finally  dis-  stored  uj)  in  the  blood  in  greater  proportion 
appears.  We  think  upon  a  particuLir  suhjcvt;  i,i  the  sleepinfr  than  in  the  waking  iumdition. 
ttUme  our  thoughts  are  less  cl«ir,  soon  they  i^-  ^j^^.  diminution  of  oxygen  in  the  blotnl 
Ucome  strangely  confused,  and  we  are  obliged  predisposes  to  sleep,  the  Converse  must  be 
to  ffiyeuptheatt(*nn)tutconceiiti-iition  b\' think-   i         ♦!    *  •*    •  u     ii*      i*         i^ 

ing^OD  ftWibjcct  'luitc  dittercnt  fn,n.  tlmt  which  ."'«•  t''"\''l  '"^•"■■'""'  ''.'«>"l'l  '^'"^  «»  '^''^<'- 
^t  engapil  our  tlioughts.      This  of  curse  |  !l','l!'"'.t.  }}, |'l".,?  '""".'I'-'^P^ir'^i!!.'/.!''?^: 

implies  that  the  organs  of  manifestjition  have    *' " " 

"become  in  part  di'SH'oyi'd,  and  that  the  mind 
cannot  manifi'st  itself  to  tlie  world  until  the  im- 
p^red  organs  have  again  attaine<l  their  pn>per 
uitegrity;  for  it  cannot  be  conceivLil  that  ttie 
mind,  disconne(.-tcil  with  matter,  could  suffer  ex- 
haustion. Tliis  involves,  it  is  ti-ue,  the  idea  cause  the  ln*ain-inatter*now  wastes  too  ra|)- 
that  different  psirts  of  the  brain  an?  empIoye<l  in  idly  for  re<rulatfd  manifestations  of  the 
different  manifestations.  We  know  that  as  far  |  miJul.  Ultiniat<dy  the  heart  becomes  cu- 
ts intellect  and  sensation  ai-e  concerne*!,  this  is  i  feebled,  tlu-  blooil  flows  shi"«nshlv,  and  is 
^>.?*' **"',!  prohjilulity  indicates  anK.re  minute  i,.,^  arterialized,  so  tliat  the  brain'  receives 
division      It  thercfwiv,  the  hnun  suffer  changers,  ■  .^  ,,„.^ii^.j.  .,„,^„„t  ^,f  ^^^  ^,^y  delirium 

ts  do  the  other  orgJins  of  the  iMHly  by  their  ex-  Li  ,        i    •  i  i  ^i      i  r  i     xi  i*  n 

mise,  there  rs  as  much  lures^ity  for  it^pose  i„  J»"^"«"l>.-'<r^.  and  the  sleep  of  death  Id^^^^^^^^ 
the  acUon  of  the  hmui  .i«  thei-e  is  for  a  vegi-ta-  [^'  '/"'K  ^*  ?  ^If^nkard  is  somewluit  similar 
tlTe  state  of  existence  to  ninstate  in  their  full '  ^^f  "J^'  l^cgmning  ot  his  canmse,  alcohijl 
integrity  its  various  parts.  Hence  the  necessity  :  **timulates  the  action  of  the  heart,  which 
far  that  quic^rent  state  ofthe  mind  kn.»wn  ft.s .  ""^  f^*"*^**  ^*'<>^"1  rapidly  to  the  luiinrs  for 
sleep,  when  its  manil'estJitioiis  n-iisi*.  The  waste  '  aeration.  A  lar;;*?  supply  of  bh  odnlisks 
of  cerebral  Bu1>stance  couM  only  have  Ikhmi  occa-  <*<»ns<'fiuently  rva<'b  the  brain,  whi<'h  is  stiin- 
sioned  by  oxygen,  which  is  the  only  ultimate  caiL«o  ulated  into  activity.  The  ideas  of  the 
of  waste»  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  in  the  animal ,  drinker   now   How   rapidly,   at   first  cohe- 


tir)!!,  the  iihspired  oxygen  first  attacks  the 
fat  and  muscular  tissues  of  the  boily,  and 
while  this  emaciation  is  in  projrress  he  is 
low  and  depressed.  After  a  time  the  sub- 
stance of  th(!  brain  yitdds  to  the  circulating 
oxygen,  and  delirifnis  paroxysms  ensue,  be- 
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rently,  but  soon  without  control ;  the  brain-  disturb  his  contemplated  enjoyment.  An 
matter  wastes  too  rapidly,  and  delirium  en-  after-dinner  sleeper  temporarily  resembles 
sues.  During  this  tmie  the  volatile  alcohol  the  permanent  condition  of  a  pig  fattened 
is  diffusing  itself  through  ithe  system,  con-  for  the  butcher.  In  its  case,  fat  accumu* 
verting  arterial  into  venous  blood,  and  load-  lated  round  the  viscera  pushes  up  the  dia- 
ing  that  lluid  with  a  spirit  which  has  a  ten-  phragm  against  the  lungs,  and  conopels  them 
dency  to  prevent  change  in  the  tissues,  so  to  play  in  a  contracted  space.  When  the 
that  the  drunkard  gradually  becomes  stupid,  annnal  further  distends  its  stomach  with 
falls  off  his  chair  in  the  stupor  of  sleep,  or,  food,  it  gives  a  few  grunts  as  an  ineffectual 
if  too  far  gone,  dies  of  venous  apoplexy,  attempt  at  a  more  active  respiration,  and  is 
In  a  like  way  intoxicating  gas,  the  nitrous  in  a  deep  sleep  in  a  few  mmutes.  Obese 
oxide  of  Davy,  acts  upon  its  inhaler.  The  men,  from  a  similar  cause,  are  also  prone 
first  ellect  is  to  produce  rapid  arterializa-   to  sleep. 

tion  of  the  blood,  so  that  the  inhaler  has  an       ^,  ^,  ,  ,  ,.^  .     ,   . 

ardent  desire   for  activity.      He  tries   to        .  ^^®  tendency  to  sleep  m  diferent  ajiimals  19 
mount  up  into  the  air  like  a  bird,  or  he  be-   ^°  ^'^^^'"^  proportion  to  the  amount  of  oxygeiL 
es  combative,  and  knocks  down  persons   consumcKl  by  them  and  to  the  amount  of  car- 

-  -        -  ^„Q^„  won-    "*^^*°  ^^*"  produced.    Thus  reptiles  and  the  na- 

n     *  (T   ^®^  amphibia  produce,  relatively  to  their  weight, 
*  K      i^'^^fi^   according  to  the  experiments  of  Miiller,  one- 
,  .      ,  ^.    abunaantly   ^enth  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  evolved  by 

lormed,  and  its  depres.smg  efiect  soon  ends  mammalia  and  on^nineteenth  that  of  binia.  We 
the  period  of  exhilaration.  Lnder  the  4n-  h^^g  qq  numbers  to  express  the  tendency  to 
tluence  of  chloroform  the  penod  of  exhila-  sleep  of  these  animals,  but  it  is  known  that  rep- 
ration  is  usually  momentary,  for  the  vapour  tiles  are  peculiarly  liable  to  be  in  a  state  of  tor- 
acts  quickly  on  the  blood,  and  soon  changes  por  or  sleep,  while  birds  are,  on  the  contrary, 
tliat  in  the  brain  from  a  red  to  a  purple  hue.  wakeful  animals.  A  reptile,  such  as  a  frog,  will 
As  the  anaisthetic  inliucnce  passes  away,  exist  in  a  sttite  of  torpor  for  hours  in  an  atmo»> 
the  purple  hue  fades,  and  numerous  vessels  phere  of  hydrogen,  while  birds  die  in  a  few  seo* 
tilled  with  red  blood  again  become  appar-  onds  with  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  a^hyxia. 
ent.  Ilarley,  in  his  experiments  with  blood.  The  same  circumstance  of  a  diminished  supply 
found  that  a  small  portion  of  chlorofonn  of  oxygen,  which  induces  deep  m  reptiles,  acts 
added  to  it  prevents  transformation,  and  also  in  diflferent  mammalia  in  the  promotion  of 
therefore  yields  tlie  condition  for  sleep,  this  st^ite,  according  to  the  rcktive  sise  or  aotiT- 
The  caries  now  cited  show  clearly  that  any  i^y  of  their  lungs.  It  also  operates  in  a  like  way 
cause  which  increases  the  flow  of  arterial   with  diflferent  men.*** 

blood  in  the  brain  produces  cerebral  ex-  Having  now  seen  that  the  proofs  are  tol- 
citement ;  while  any  cause  which  diminishes  drably  conclusive  that  sleep  is  due  to  a 
the  action  of  oxygen  produces  depression  dimimshed  supply  of  arterial  blood  in  the 
sleep,  or  torpor,  according  to  its  degree  of  ^rain,  or,  in  other  words,  to  the  inabiUty  of 
action.  1  he  known  tendency  to  sleep  after  ^^^  brain-matter  to  undergo  those  changes 
dinner  may  be  given  as  another  illustration,  though  which  the  mind  can  alone  nuOii/est 
When  the  .•'tomach  is  distended  with  food,  j^^^jf  ^^  ^^m  worid,  we  now  proceed  to  wn- 
the  diaphrajjin  is  made  to  encroach  on  the  ^^^^^  ^^^^  j^  detail  than  we  have  yet  done, 
lungs,  and  diminishes  their  play,  or  m  other  ^j^^  ^^^^^  ^^j  purposes  of  sleep.     The^ 

words,  prevents  the  full  access  of  oxygen   ^^  mainly 

to  the  blood.  At  the  same  time  tlie  stoin-  ^  ^hc  restoration  of  wasted  organs, 
ach  becomes  <'harged  with  art enal  blood,  2.  The  st<jring  up  of  force, 
and  the  vessels  of  the  intestines  also  are  ;y^  ^^^^  ^  ^  ^^  ^^^^  measure  by 
imusually  full.  If  an  animal  m  the  act  of  ^^^^^i  wc  can  ascertain  to  what  extent  the 
digestion  be  killed,  the  vessels  of  the  alt-  general  tissues  of  the  body  wasted  in  the 
nientary  canal  and  of  the  liver  are  found  to  ^  ^^^  repaired  during  the  night,  though 
be  gorged,  while  those  of  the  bram,  spinal  doubtless  much  is  done  in  this  way.  At 
marrow,  and  even  of  the  muscles,  are  con-  ^^^^  j^  ^^iq  chief  representative  of  watte, 
tracted  and  comparatively  blo()(lles8.JIere,  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^  ^  g^^„^  jj^h^.  ^  y^^  ^j^^ 
then,  we  have  all  the  conditions  of  sleep.  ^j^^  ^^^^^  |     ascertaining  how  much 

Ihc  postprandial  sleeper  now  draws  his  passes  away  at  the  different  periods  of  the 
chair  (lose  to  the  fire,  m  order  that  his  nap  ^  twenty-four  hours.  A  man  who  spent  two 
may  be  undisturbed.  There  are  two  physi-  ■  ^^^^.^^  ^^^  ^^  ^.g^,  chieflv  in  reading  noTeh, 
ological  reasons  for  this  act.  Less  oxygen ;  ^,^^  ^^j^^.^  ^^  work  with  a  turning  Uthe, 
is  entering  tlie  bod v  to  burn  the  food,  andl        3^^  j„  ^^  ^^^^  j      ^g  ^^^    ^  ^^ 

he  feels  cold  ;  but  this  cold  would  excite  the  :  * 
respiratory  organs  to  increased  activity,  and  |  •  Dr.  Lyon  PlayiUr. 
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urea  in  the  day-time,  and  42  per  cent,  during 
the  night ;  while  in  the  day  of  work  54  per 
oent.  were  eliminated  during  waking  ao^ 
46  after  sleep.  As  about  20  per  cent,  of 
the  total  quantity  would  have  amply  sufficed 
for  the  waste  of  the  involuntary  organs, 
which  are  still  active  during  sleep,  the  fig- 
urea  show  that  the  renewal  of  tissues  and 
the  removal  of  wasted  matter  are  actively 
proceeding  during  the  night.  The  cells,  in 
which  all  organized  tissues  originate,  have 
an  independent  vitality,  and  are  not  influ- 
enced in  the  i)erformance  of  their  dutiea  by 
the  sleep  of  die  brain,  so  that  nutrition  still 
continues  to  be  active,  probably  more  active 
than  at  any  period  of  the  day,  for  construc- 
tion is  now  tne  chief  work  of  the  body,  the 
animal,  during  sleep,  havin<^  chiefly  a  ve^ 
tative  existence.  The  qmescence  of  the 
brain,  and  its  inability  to  receive  impres- 
sions or  to  send  forth  the  commands  of 
voKtion,  permit  a  complete  restoration  of 
parts  by  delivering  over  the  body  to  the 
entire  control  of  constructive  nutrition. 
Sleep,  in  this  sense,  is  not  the  brother  of 
deatti  {consanguineus  leti),  but  rather  the 

freserver  of  life.  Somnus  was  very  proba- 
ly  the  son  of  Nox,  for  she  gave  birth  to 
the  day  as  well  as  to  sleep ;  but  the  ancients 
may  have  been  mistaken  in  making  Erebus, 
a  dieity  of  hell,  his  father,  for  his  birth  be- 
tokens rather  a  celestial  than  an  iniemal 
influence. 

During  sleep  force  is  stored  up  in  the 
l>ody  in  a  remarkable  manner,  as  has  been 
shown  by  the  experiments  of  PettenkolTer. 
JLt  Munich,  the  King  of  Bavaria  has  erected 
A  chamber,  supplied  with  every  appliance 
ibr  measuring  the  air  wliich  enters  it  and 
for  ascertaining  the  composition  of  the  air 
that  passes  from  it.  This  chamber  is  suifi- 
cientfy  large  to  enable  persons  to  live  com- 
fortably in  it  during  the  time  that  they  are 
made  the  subjects  of  experiments.  Among 
other  remarkable  results  which  have  flowed 
from  the  cnli<;htened  liberality  of  the  Bava- 
rian  King,  we  have  a  series  of  experiments 
made  on  various  individuals  during  their 
waking  and  sleeping  state.  A  healthy  man 
was  put  into  this  chamber,  with  the  light 
occupation  of  taking  to  pieces  the  work  of 
a  watch.  Of  the  total  quantity  of  oxygen 
inhaled  by  him  33  per  cent,  only  were  ab- 
sorbed during  the  day,  and  about  double, 
or  67  per  cent.,  during  the  night ;  while  the 
exhaled  carbonic  acid,  the  gaseous  product 
of  transformation,  was  58  per  cent,  during 
the  day  and  42  per  cent,  during  the  nij^ht. 
In  the  day  of  mechanical  labour,  the  differ- 
ence between  day  ami  ni^ht  was  still  more 
striking.  These  remarkable  results,  if  they 
are  confirmed  by  subsequent  experiments. 


for  which  \)hysiolo^sts  are  anxiously  wait- 
ing, prove  that  night  is  the  chief  penod  for 
storing  up  oxygen  in  the  blood,  to  be  used 
during  the  day  in  the  production  of  work, 
when  volition  finds  it  ready  at  hand  to  exe- 
cute the  voluntary  motions,  and  to  enable 
the  mind  to  make  its  manifestations  through 
changes  in  brain-matter.  If  it  be  estab- 
lished that  night  is  the  time  for  storing  up 
oxy^n,  the  importance  of  sleeping  in  welf- 
ventilated  rooms  cannot  be  too  strongly 
insisted  on.  The  workman  has  to  store  up 
his  force  during  the  night,  and  should  take 
every  precaution  to  assist  Nature  in  fulfill- 
ing this  important  function.  Pettenkoffer 
has  compared  this  storing  up  of  oxygen  in 
the  circulating  blood  to  a  mill-stream,  which 
the  miller  can  turn  on  one,  one-half,  or 
throe-fourths,  in  exact  proportion  as  the 
work  requires.  ITie  will  uses  the  blood- 
stream in  the  same  way,  having  it  always 
available  for  work.  The  miller  has  his  mill- 
pond  as  a  reser\'oir  of  force  to  supply  the 
stream ;  while  the  will  has  its  reservoir  of 
force  filled  during  the  night,  and  amply  suf- 
ficient to  meet  the  wants  of  the  day.  But 
another  analogy  may  perhaps  explain  the 
process  still  better,  and  serve  to  fix  it  in  our 
minds.  The  little  blood-disks  sailing  along 
in  the  stream  of  blood,  with  a  vitality  and 
motion  of  their  own,  may  be  likened  to  a 
fleet  of  tiny  vessels  in  incessant  activity. 
During  the  night  they  take  in  a  cargo  of 
oxygen  in  the  lungs,  and  sail  away  with  it 
to  every  part  of  the  system.  Some  of  them 
part  with  their  cargo  even  during  the  night, 
and,  laden  with  a  return  cargo  of  carbonic 
acid,  sail  back  to  the  lungs,  where  they  dis- 
charge it  by  exchanging  it  for  a  new  supply 
of  oxygen.  But  the  greater  number  of  our 
fleet  are  less  active,  and  only  discharge 
their  oxygen  during  the  day,  waiting  till 
night  before  they  take  up  again  a  new  cargo 
of  this  gas,  which  has  so  many  important 
functions  to  perform. 

What  we  have  now  stated  as  to  the  rich 
store  of  oxygon  laid  up  in  the  lilood  during 
sleep,  may  appear  to  be  inconsistent  with 
the  theory  that  it  is  due  to  a  diminished 
oxidation  of  brain-matter.  A  little  consid- 
eration will  show  that  there  is  no  inconsist- 
ency. Sleep  arises  when  work  has  dimin- 
ished the  oxidation  of  the  blood,  and 
increased  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  in 
the  system,  or,  in  other  words,  the  quantity 
of  venous  blood.  It  is  not  imprubablo  tliat 
the  excess  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  blood  has 
a  direct  influence  in  the  result,  for  the 
experiments  of  Liston  hav(».  shown  that  this 
sul)stance  has  a  positive  sedative  effect  upon 
the  elements  of  the  tissue,  paralysing  for  the 
tune  their  vital  energies.    The  brain  has 


diminished  in  volume  by  work,  aa  a  muscle 
does,  and  a  lluw  of  eerebro-spiual  fluid 
tokea  place,  belping  at  the  same  time  to 
expel  tile  blood  from  the  cranium.  The 
brain  do  longer  being  Id  a  condition  to 
oxidise,  rapidly  falla  into  unconsciousneiis, 
and  the  mind  sending  no  commands  to  tlic 
Toluntaiy  organs,  enables  the  blood  to  devote 
itself  to  constructive  instead  of  destructive 
work,  and  to  get  rid  of  its  excess  of  car- 
bonic acid,  renewing  at  tbo  same  time  its 
oxygen.  The  increased  supply  of  the  lat- 
ter, however,  finds  only  partial  access  to 
the  brain,  from  wliicb  it  u  shut  out  by  tlie 
cercbro-spinal  fluid.  As  tbo  blood,  how- 
ever, becomes  richer  in  oxygen  dm-inc  the 
progress  oi'  the  ui^hl,  it  courses  through  the 
larger  arteries  still  open  to  it  (for  many  of  I 
the  capillaries  become,  by  their  contraction,  I 
too  small  to  admit  the  blood-disks,  and  pass 
only  lUptof  aanguittia),  and  the  increasing 
oxygen  becomes  tbe  coudition  of  a  naturiu 
awaking  from  sleep.  This  explains  the 
experiments  of  E.  Smith,  who  found  that 
towards  morning  more  carbonic  acid  is 
evolved,  even  during  sleep,  than  is  tbe  case  { 
in  the  earlier  hours  of  the  night.  As  tbe 
osygcn  augments  in  the  blood-vessels  of  the  j 
brain  wakefulness  follows,  because  that  ele- 
ment acquires  power  to  compel  cerebral ' 
clutDgc,  and  the  mind  now  bnds  tbe  mate- 
rud,  placed  at  its  disposal  for  external  man- 
ifestations, renewed  and  invigorated  by  con- 
Mructive  nutrition  during  repose. 

Uybuniation  is  that  state  of  winter  sleep 
to  which  certain  animals  are  subject.  Among 
tbe  most  ( I iHtiDCt  winter  sleepers  are  the  bat, 
hedgehog,  the  marmot,  tbe  hamster,  and 
the  dormouse.  Tbe  bear  and  beaver  {mss 
their  winter  in  lethargy,  but  may  be  active 
enough  if  aroused.  Cold-blooded  animals, 
including  the  ehelonian,  saurian,  ophidian,' 
and  batrachiau  tribes,  have  a  winter  of 
lethargic  apathy,  as  also  have  some  kinds 
of  lisbcs.  Uiurual  and  winter  sleep  arc 
periodical  phenomena  differing  only  in  de- 
^e.  A  bat  tileeping  during  the  day  sinks 
■n  temperature  inst  as  it  does  in  its  long 
flybc  ■     .    . 


its  temperature  being  only  half  k  deeree 
above  that  of  the  atr.  The  hedgehog,  which 
wakes  every  three  or  four  davs  to  get  snails 
and  worms  for  food,  in  its  waklne  state  has  a 
temperature  of  95°,  and  in  its  a^ping  con-  . 
dition  only  of  45°. 

"Perhaps  I  might  venture  to  throw  out  an  ^ 
explanation  of  the  winter  sleep  of  animals.    In  _■ 
summer  they  accumulate  lilt  in  their  bodies, 
probably  ^m  the  vet^  &ot  of  the  souiUiietH  of 
their  luDga,  which  prevents  the  enlranoe  of  • 
sufficient  supply  of  oxygen  to  convert  the  sur — 

plus  unaiotised  food  into  carbonio  acid  sjid  wa 

ter.  Tliie  fat,  accumulating  around  the  cauft. 
and  loins,  pushes  forward  the  diaphragm  ogaingt 
the  lungs.  The&t  also  gathers  round  the  edns 
of  the  heart  and  lungs,  and  still  farther  dimm— 
ishea  the  space  in  tihich  the  latter  ought  to  play. 
Thus  respiration  is  greatly  retarded,  in  conae- 
queoce  of  whicb  the  animal  fidls  asleep.  This 
explanation  accords  with  the  intereeting  eiperi- 
menta  of  Saissy,  who  hsH  sbown  that  bybenial- 
ing  animals  decumposo  meet  when  they  are  m  a 
state  of  tbe  greatest  activity,  that  they  te^iit 
less  during  autumn,  aa  their  fiit  accumul^ei, 
and  that  Uie  rcspimtion  becomes  extremely 
feeble  at  tho  cocamenoenient  of  tbeir  winter's 


T  sleep,  flybematinij  i 
degree  of  muscular  irritabinti 
iiortionato  to  the  activity  of  their  respiration. 


1  animals  have 

iity  inversely  j) 
,  f  their  respiratii 
rbu9  realities,  with  a  sluggish  respiration, 
have  a  high  degree  of  muscular  irritability, 
while  birds,  with  active  respiration,  are 
much  inferior  in  that  respect.  This  provi- 
sion is  requisite  durins;  a  long  sleeji  to 
allow  the  low  artcrialtzed  blood  to  stimu- 
late the  heart  to  action,  otherwise  tbe  ani- 
mal must  die  of  asphyxia,  In  full  hyberna- 
tion very  little  respiration  goes  on  at  all. 
A  bat  durin"  its  sleep  took  sixty-six  hours 
to  produce  3}  cubic  inches  of  carbonic  acid, 


spiration,  for  during  the  long-continued  sleep  of 
hybemating  animals  the  lungs  play  slowly,  aev- 
eral  murutea  often  elapsing  betwocD  each  reeidr- 
ationi  the  diminished  state  of  oiidatJon  in  their 


that  of  the  surrounding  medium.  In  this  state, 
they  may  be  aptly  comprtrcd  to  lamps  slowly 
burning,  their  fut  being  tbe  oQ,  and  the  lungB 
the  wick  of  the  lamp,  [f  this  view  of  hyberna- 
tion be  correct,  very  bt  aoimals  sbonld  show  a 
dispositioD  to  F^eep,  and  it  is  known  that  pigs  in 
tlie  last  stage  of  &tteniDg  ore  rarely  awake. 
Instances  have  occurred  in  which  pigs,  being 
placed  in  a  favourable  condition,  have  actually 
proved  tbtur  capability  of  t>cio(f  in  a  atate  atial- 
ogous  to  hybernation.  Thus,  Martell  deKiibcs 
the  ease  of  a  fat  pig  overwhelmed  with  a  sUp  of 
earth;  it  lived  IGQ  days  without  food,  and  di- 
minished in  weight  120  llie."  * 

We  can  scarcely  take  leave  of  our  »ob- 
ject  without  alludine  to  the  phenomena  of 
dreams  and  wakefuuiess,  although  we  now 
leave  the  region  of  science  for  that  of  speo 
ulation.  Wakefulness,  more  or  less  in  de- 
gree. Is  tho  experience  of  every  one  under 
certain  conditions,  such  as  overwork  of  the 
brain,  mental  excitement,  or  the  stimulus 
of  tea  or  C'ofTee.  In  certain  forms  of  insan- 
ity this  insomnia  becomes  protracted ;  and, 
as  a  result,  mania  passes  by  subsidence  into 
dementia,  because  the  destructive  processes 
in  the  brain  overpower  the  constructive  »«- 
*  Dr.  Lyon  Flaftklr,  p.  4. 
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trition,  which  is  allowed  no  repose  of  cere- 
bral functions  to  enable  it  to  repair  the 
wasted  parts.  When  we  work  too  hard  or 
too  late,  all  of  us  feel  that  the  brain  has 
been  put  into  too  active  combustion  by  the 
increased  flow  of  blood,  so  that  we  have 
not  the  power  to  quell  the  cliangos,  and 
permit  the  brain  to  seek  repose.  Tossing 
uneasily  on  the  bed,  our  efiforts  arc  to  draw 
the  blood  to  some  other  part  of  the  brain, 
80  as  to  give  rest  to  the  alTected  part.  If 
our  work  has  been  such  as  to  demand  our 
reasoning  powers,  we  excite  the  imagina- 
tion, or  we  seek  a  monotonous  mental  occu- 
pation by  counting  a  certain  number,  or  go 
through  the  dreary  task  of  reciting  the  list 
of  kings  and  queens  of  England.  All  this 
is  for  the  purpose  of  directing  the  blood- 
current  to  some  other  part  of  the  brain,  and 
to  extinguish  the  fire  which  burns  in  the  ex- 
cited region.  If  all  these  efforts  fail,  we 
place  our  feet,  and  in  extreme  cases  our 
whole  body,  in  a  warm  bath,  which,  deter- 
mining a  now  of  blood  to  the  surface,  re- 
moves it  from  the  brain,  and  enables  us 
often,  with  magical  effect,  to  secure  the 
coveted  repose.  Narcotics,  as  Harley  Iftis 
Bhown,  have  a  wonderful  effect  in  prevent- 
ing the  oxygen  in  the  blood  from  transform- 
ing organic  substances,  and  in  extreme  cases 
mre  used  by  the  physician  to  combat  cases 
of  insomnia.  Wakefulness  in  health  is  the 
result  of  excessive  transformation  of  brain- 
substance,  induced  by  the  activity  of  mind 
which  compels  the  change  to  enable  it  to 
manifest  itself  to  the  external  world.  In 
disease,  this  transformation,  proceeding  as 
m  primary  part  of  the  phenomenon,  induces 
tiio  mental  manifestations  without  balance 
or  order,  and  results  in  delirium  or  insanity. 
Dreaming  appears  to  be  simply  a  wake- 
fulness of  one  portion  of  a  ner>'ous  centre, 
while  the  other  portions,  and  most  proba- 
bly the  other  centres,  are  in  a  state  of  sleep. 
Hence  particular  feeling  or  special  kinds  of 
ideas  mtty  be  called  into  action  by  the  trans- 
formation of  one  region  of  brain-substance, 
while  other  feelings  or  ideas  are  asleep,  and 
are  thus  prevented  by  comparison  and  re- 
flection irom  modifying  those  which  are 
awake.  Milton  clearly  sees  this  in  a  fine 
passage  in  which  he  writes  of  dreams  when 
Reason  is  asleep :  — 

**  Oft  in  her  absence  mimio  Fancy  wakes 
To  imitate  her;  but  misjoining  shapes. 
Wild  work  produces  oft,  and  most  in  dreams; 
HI  matching  words  and  deeds  long  past  or  late." 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  tkat  when 
a  trephined  animal  is  asleep,  and  appears 
to  be  disturbed  by  dreams,  a  blush  starts 


over  certain  portions  of  the  brain.  During 
dreaming  the  face  usually  becomes  flushed, 
from  a  greater  access  of  arterialized  blood. 
A  phlegmatic  person,  whose  heart  beats 
slowly  and  whose  lungs  are  inactive,  rarely 
dreams.  The  greatest,  dreamer  is  tlie  man 
of  nervous  temperament,  whose  heart  and 
lungs  do  not  move  with  the  steadfastness  of 
the  pendulum  of  a  clock.  The  states  of 
dreaming  may  be  likened  to,  possibly  are, 
local  states  of  brain-inllammution  proceed- 
ing from  a  determination  of  blood  to  partic- 
ular parts,  but  which,  like  the  tissues  in  in- 
cipient intiammatious  described  by  Liston, 
"have  an  intrinsic  power  of  recover v  from 
irritation  when  it  has  not  been  carru*d  be- 
yond a  certain  point."  In  fever,  the  rapidly 
circulating  blood,  propelled  with  uiuHjual 
velocity,  produces  a  tendency  to  delirious 
dreaming.  The  convulsive  starts  which 
take  place  in  sleep,  often  accompanied  by 
oppression,  are  perhaps  occasioned  not  by 
an  excess,  but  by  a  temporary  deficiency  of 
blood  in  the  brain,  produced  by  some  ob- 
struction arising  from  inconvenience  of  pos- 
ture or  other  cause.  Epileptic  convulsions 
are  suspected  to  be  due  to  a  bloodless  con- 
dition of  the  brain,  and  generally  arise  after 
extensive  hemorrhage;  they  are  probably 
an  exaggerated  expression  of  the  nocturnal 
starts  in  sleep. 

Aristotle's  treatise  on  Sleep  contains  many 
errors  and  some  truths.  Among  the  latter 
we  class,  though  Lewes  does  not,  his  asser- 
tion tliat  sleep  is  the  period  in  which  nutri- 
tion is  most  active.  We  do  not  understand 
that  Aristotle  limited  the  period  of  nutritive 
construction  to  sleep,  but  merely  that  then 
it  was  dominant.  Undoubtedly  nutrition 
proceeds  all  through  the  twenty-four  hours 
— perhaps,  in  absolute  quantity,  in  as  great  a 
ratio  iij  the  day  as  in  the  night.  But  we  have 
explained  that  the  manifestation  of  force 
is  always  accompanied  by  a  degradation 
of  tissue,  and  that,  while  activity  continues, 
its  waste  must  be  at  a  greater  rate  than  its 
reparation.  If  the  destruction  were  exactly 
balanced  by  the  constniction,  there  need 
not  arise  fatigue  or  inability  of  tissues  to 
continue  their  work ;  we  see  this  exempli- 
fied in  the  heart  and  lungs,  which  have  no 
cessation  from  labour,  from  the  birth  to  the 
death  of  the  individual.  The  jM^riod  of  re- 
pose is  required  for  the  completion  of  such 
repairs  as  the  nutritive  process,  though  al- 
ways at  work,  was  unable  to  overtake  dur- 
ing the  period  of  activity,  and  for  a  thorough 
overhaul  in  jr.  as  it  were,  of  the  whole  ani- 
mal machine,  so  that  it  may  be  in  perfect 
order  for  the  next  day's  labour.  It  is  this 
which,  in  the  languajje  of  Shakespeare, 
makes  life  **  rounded  by  a  sleep."    Lewes 
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in  bis  work  on  Aristotle  objects  to  this  view  antly  manifested  by  the  physical  and  mental 
on  the  following  grounds :  —  degeneration  of  the  patient  during  the  con- 

tinuance of  the  insomnia. 
•«  Were  it  true,  the  longest  sleepers  should  be  We  have  written  on  the  subje<;t  of  sleep 
the  strongest  animals,  ance  their  repair  of  waste  ^th  a  freedom  which  is  justified  by  the 
would  be  most  effectual  Were  it  true,  many  present  state  of  scientific  imiuin'.  Though 
dreadfld  cases  of  riow  atrophy  might  be  cured  ^he  mmd  acts  through  matter,  the  meto- 
by  opiates.    Were  it  true,  the  sleeplca  maniacs,     j     j^  ^^ters  on  tht  insensative  state  of 

and  men  who  sleep  but  httle,  would  show  a   ji ;;  ^.  ^   „..i    .t^  «^««^*:^«.  «r  „ u  ^^« 

rapid  destruction  of  substance.    To  admit  that  ^^%™J°^V  the  exceptions  of  such  men 

miscuhir  and  nervous  tissue  require  Intervals  of  Jf  ^^^'l*  Laycock,  Spencer,  Maudslev,  and 
repose  is  not  equivalent  to  adStting  that  their  Carpenter,  dared  not  discuss  the  changes 
nutrition  is  only,  or  even  mainly,  efleoted  dor-  ^1"^'^  notoriously  influence  its  mamfesta- 
ingaleep.'*-*-P.  260.  tions;  and  to  say  the  truth,  our  feet  have 

not  vet  crossed  beyond  the  mere  threshold 
These  objections  do  not  appear  to  have  of  the  inquiry.  Birth  and  death  are  the 
much  weight.  It  depends  upon  the  activity  Alpha  and  Ome^a  of  man^s  earthly  exist* 
with  which  nutrition  is  carried  on  in  an  in-  cnce,  which  be^ms  and  ends  with  sleep, 
dividual,  whether  he  may  require  a  long  or  Even  the  icctus  m  the  womb  of  its  mother 
short  sleep  for  the  purposes  of  repair,  reposes  in  a  state  of  continued  sleep,  pro- 
Jeremy  Taylor,  John  Hunter,  Frederic  of  duced  by  the  arterial  blood  with  which  it  is 
Prussia,  Napoleon,  Wellington,  Humboldt,  supplied  being  adulterated  with  venous 
and  the  elder  Descrozilles,  could  rise  re-  blood  before  it  reaches  the  ffrowin^  brain, 
freslied  ader  two  or  three  hours  of  sleep.  After  birth,  the  infant  spends  much  of  its 
while  the  average  time  required  by  mankind  time  in  the  vegetative  state  of  existence 
is  eight  hours.  Long  sleepers  need  not  be  most  favourable  to  its  growth,  for  in  its  case 
strong  men,  as  asserted  in  the  above  pas-  the  conditions  of  waste  are  subordinate  to 
sage,  even  if  nutrition  is  fairly  active,  for  thbse  of  supply.  In  middle  life  these  are 
when  the  sleep  is  in  excess  of  the  require-  balanced,  the  experience  of  mankind  show- 
ments,  as  in  the  case  of  indolent  and  luxu-  ing  that  one-third  of  an  active  existence  is 
rious  men  who  pass  an  inert  life,  the  nutri-  stm  required  to  keep  the  body  in  a  state  of 
tive  functions  having  done  their  work  sink  repair  through  the  constructive  processes 
into  abeyance,  as  there  is  no  muscular  or  dominant  dunng  sleep.  In  the  old  man  the 
mental  activity  to  cause  further  waste  or  to  nutritive  processes  of  the  body  are  less  ac- 
necessitato  new  construction.  Nor  would  tive  than  the  causes  of  waste,  and  he  there- 
opiates  in  atrophy  suffice  to  remove,  though  fore  sleeps  frequently  in  order  to  favour  the 
they  might  lessen,  a  disease  which  consists  action  or  the  former.  At  last  the  destruct- 
in  the  nutritive  functions  themselves  being  ive  action  seizes  upon  some  vital  organ, 
unable  to  fulfil  their  purpose.  The  pro-  and  the  old  man  takes  his  last  sleep  in  death, 
tracted  cases  of  wakefulness  in  persons  The  sleep  of  death,  from  which  tbere  is  no 
afflicted  with  acute  mania  merely  prove  waking  on  this  side  of  the  grave,  differs 
that  nutrition  still  proceeds  in  that  state ;  from  the  sleep  of  life  by  passing  over  exist- 
this  no  physiologist  would  deny,  but  the  ence  at  a  period  when  the  nutritive  pro- 
evidence  that  the  destructive  processes  pre-  cesses  are  not  in  a  position  to  repair  that 
ponderate  over  the  constaructivc  is  abund-  which  has  been  wasted. 
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A  BALLAD  fOR  OROWJr-UP  CttlLDSUI. 

I. 

Ol  sages  !  0  sages ! 

Whose  wits  are  all  at  strifb 
•To  put  in  formal  pages 

Some  settled  law  for  life,  — 
Who  seek  in  creels  ormcrcte  and  dear. 

By  rules  rotund  and  big, 
To  fix  the  souls  of  mortals,  hear 

The  Moral  of  the  Pig. 

n. 

There  was  a  little  maiden. 
Beared  in  a  City  street^ 


A  tiny  and  tender  spirit. 
With  dreamy  eyes  and  sweet; 

Such  seeds  are  scattered  night  and  day 
By  the  soft  wind  from  heaven. 

And  in  the  poorest  human  clay 
Have  taken  root  and  thriven. 

m. 

All  in  a  bleak  December, 

When  snow  lay  deep  and  still, 
A  sUoiee  took  the  dwelling. 

The  litUo  maid  feU  ill; 
And  when  the  danger  passed  away. 

With  little  sobs  and  cries 
She  tost  and  slept,  or  waking  lay, 

With  open  dreamy  eyes. 
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IV. 

ftll  thftt  I0T6  could  measure 
Was  wrought  to  ease  her  lot, 
mother  yeam'd  to  take  her 
To  aome  green  countiy  spot,  — 
IVv  finil  she  lay,  with  huelees  cheeks 

And  hongry  eyes  apart. 
In  that  wild  mood  when  natore  seeks 
An  anchor  for  the  heart 

T. 

0  wan»  and  weak,  and  weary  ! 

Feelinff  a  cold  wind  blow, 
Between  two  worlds  she  flutter'd. 

As  if  in  act  to  go. 
nil  suddenly  the  little  one 

GVew  bright  and  wonder-fraught, 
For  to  her  by  a  neighbour's  son 

The  little  rig  was  brought 

VI. 

New4>om,  and  like  a  baby, 

With  coat  as  soft  as  silk, 
Ai  tiny  as  a  rabbit. 

As  fresh  and  white  as  milk; 
With  tiny  twinkling  eye,  and  wee 

Pink  ears  like  shells  o*  pearl,  — 
Ajid'PoUy  shrick'd  with  fun  to  see 

His  tail  with  such  a  curL 

VII. 

0  all  the  sweets  of  nature 

Came  running  to  the  room,  — 
*Twas  like  a  ru&  of  west  wind 

Fresh  flrom  beds  of  bloom. 
What  need  of  country  d&les  and  dells 

To  make  her  strong  and  big  7 
Tbe  soul  that  makes  the  buds  and  bells 

Had  enter'd  with  the  Pig. 

vm. 

Then  all  the  soul  of  Polly, 

After  the  bright  surprise, 
Was  bent  to  rear  the  stranger, 

And  make  it  clean  and  wise; 
<«  And  I  will  make  it  beautiful. 

And  wash  it  every  day. 
And  it  shall  follow  me  to  school, 

And  Join  me  when  I  play.** 

n. 

She  wBflh'd  its  white  sldn  daily. 

With  water  and  with  soap, 
It  kamt  to  know  and  love  her,  . 

And  answered  all  her  hope; 
She  eased  her  heart  with  tender  care. 

She  brighten'd  day  by  day,  — 
For  a  sweet  wind  fh)m  heaven  was  there 

To  Mow  her  cares  away  ' 


Osages!    Osages! 

I  hear  you  say  enough. 
Ton  ransack  all  the  ages. 

And  soom  sooh  silly  stalT; 


Tet  not  the  lees  into  that  place 
The  Pig  brought  wonders  fkir. 

Made  all  earth  green,  and  Polly's  face 
Sweet  as  with  country  air. 

XI. 

Yet  human  bliss  fiEides  quickly. 

Life's  curse  was  on  the  Pig, 
The  more  the  kind  hand  nui^  it, 

it  fatten'd  and  grew  big; 
Its  fbet  went  he&vier  in  and  out. 

Its  face  grew  doublo-chin'd,  — 
It  tried  to  follow  her  about. 

But  soon  grew  short  of  wind. 


Then  it  became  frill  certain 

The  Pig  must  have  a  sty. 
And  for  £e  sake  of  Polly, 

They  built  it  one  hard  by; 
And  there  the  pig  grew  gross  and  fat. 

Fell  back  on  piggish  ways,  — 
Yet  in  the  sty  the  maiden  sate. 

And  played  with  it  for  days. 

XIII. 

Alas !  for  human  wishes. 

Life's  shadow  reached  the  place,  — 
The  pig  grew  piggish  temper'd, 
-    Forgettiog  Polly's  fkce; 
And  soon  so  gross  and  great  he  grew. 

So  fUll  of  piggish  stnfe, 
A  dreadful  man  in  apron  blue 

Was  called  to  take  his  lilb. 

XIV. 

Ah  !  bitterly  w€j)t  Polly, 

For  many  and  many  a  day, 
The  light,  the  sense  of  nature, 

Sicken'd  and  slipt  away; 
The  light  that  made  her  nature  grow 

Fled  from  the  sunless  street,  — 
The  wind  firom  heaven  ceased  to  blow 

That  made  her  soul  so  sweet 

XV. 

O  sages  !    0  sages  ! 

There  is  a  moral  deep. 
Your  scientific  pages 

Have  made  the  simple  weep,  — 
Beware  to  make  our  joys  too  bare. 

Our  faith  too  fixed  and  clear. 
Lest,  for  the  play  of  light  and  air. 

You  give  us  Pigs  to  rear. 

XVI. 

0  sages !    O  sages  ! 

The  moral  is  for  ye. 
Qot  ransack  all  the  ages. 

And  let  us  wander  free;  — 
But  if  at  last  in  ecstacy 

You  fix  your  doctrines  big, 

And  bring  your  new-bom  certainty,  — 

Be  sure  'tis  not  a  Pio. 

Spectator. 
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The  Customs  Parliament,  whi^h  closed 
on  Saturday  at  Berlin,  has  evinced  the  ex- 
istence of  considerable  differences  between 
the  North  and  South  German  representa- 
tives, yet  it  may  be  regaiyled  on  the  whole 
as  a  success.  It  was  another  step  towards 
that  union  of  all  Germany  in  one  Teutonic 
Empire  which  Prussia  has  made  so  many 
efforts  to  effect,  and  which  in  the  end  she  is 
certain  to  realize,  to  tlie  aggrandisement  of 
her  own  dvnasty,  and  the  glorification  of  her 
own  people,  it  was  a  still  further  defiance 
to  France,  who  has  accordingly  looked  with 
great  jealousy  on  the  deliberations  of  the 
assembled  members ;  and  indeed  it  must  be 
confessed  that  it  was,  in  spirit,  a  kind  of 
evasion  of  the  undertaking  given  at  the  con- 
clusion of  peace  in  1866,  that  the  new 
German  Confederation  should  not  extend 
south  of  the  Maine.  The  Customs  Parlia- 
ment was  a  Federation  for  commercial  and 
financial  purposes  only ;  but  it  is  clear  that 
Prussia  has  got  in  the  tliin  end  of  the  wedge 
for  breaking  up  the  restrictions  of  the  treaty 
of  Prague,  and  that  she  intends  to  split  them 
into  fragments  as  soon  as  she  finds  an  op- 
portunity. The  King,  who  closed  the  Par- 
liament with  a  speech  from  the  Throne,  took 
a  hopeful  view  of  the  work  of  the  session. 
He  spoke  of  a  **  conscientious  respect  for 
treaties,"  but  it  was  evident  that  ne  con- 
templated the  Customs  Parliament  as  a 
means  of  advancing  the  great  end  of  Ger- 
man-unity, lie  referred  to  "the  rights" 
intrusted  to  him  as  **  a  sacred  deposit  juaced 
in  his  keeping  by  the  German  nation  and  its 
sovereigns,  and  one  that  he  should  maintain 
and  turn  to  account."  And  Count  Bismarck, 
in  addressing  the  guests  at  a  banquet  given 
to  the  deputies  by  several  leading  members 
of  the  mercantile  community,  spoke  still 
more  significantly.  "As  regards  myself," 
he  said,  **  permit  me  to  bid  our  South  Ger- 
man brethren  farewell.  The  short  time  of 
our  being  associated  has  vanished  like  a 
spring  day ;  may  it  bear  fruit  like  the  blos- 
soms of  spring !  I  believe  that  our  South 
German  brethren,  having  worked  with  us 
fon  the  common  good,  will  carry  home  with 
them  the  conviction  that  they  leave  friends 
and  well-affected  relations  in  these*  North- 
em  regions,  ready  and  willing  to  stand  by 
them  in  any  emergency.  I  hope  that  each 
rei)otition  of  our  sittings  will  strengthen  the 
feeling  of  intimate  connection  existing  be- 
tween the  different  parts  of  Germany.  Let 
us  cultivate  these  mutual  relations.  Let 
us  abide  by  them."  In  a  vet  bolder  strain 
than  this,  l*rince  Hohenlohe,  the  Bavarian 
Minister  of  Foreign  Aflairs,  and  the  repre- 


sentative man  among  the  South  Germans, 
affirmed  that  North  and  South  were  "  in  a 
fair  way  of  strengthening  the  bonds  which 
uliite  them,  and  that  the  Customs  Parliament 
had  paved  the  way  for  the  fulfilment  of  the 
national  hopes  and  of  "  the  intellectual  mis- 
sion "  of  Germany,  which,  ho  said,  was  **  a 
higher,  nobler,  and  more  glorious  mission 
than  that  of  any  other  nation  in  the  world.** 
Animated  by  these  sentiments,  and  perhaps 
in  some  degree  also  by  the  Rhine  wine 
which  had  been  freely  circulating  for  a  long 
time  before,  he  begged  to  propose  "Hie 
Unity  of  Germany ;"  and  this  was  received 
with  such  an  outburst  of  applause  as  to 
leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  direction  of  the 
company's  sympathies.  These  are  non-offi- 
cial utterances,  but  they  are  important  for 
all  that.  They  show  the  beat  of  the  na- 
tional pulse,  and  they  reveal  what  the  lead- 
ers of  North  and  South  are  thinking  of  be- 
hind the  mask  of  diplomatic  reserve.  Prus- 
sia is  determined  on  the  creation  of  a  vast 
German  Empire,  and  the  Customs  Parlia- 
ment is  helping  to  prepare  the  way.  Of 
this  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  it  would  be 
affectation  to  conceal  it.  The  policy  of 
Bismarck  has  scored  another  trick,  and 
tliat  of  Louis  Napoleon  has  to  count  a  fur- 
ther loss. 

There  have  been  considerable  differences . 
of  opinion,  however,  between  the  Northern 
and  Southern  deputies  on  several  financial 
questions,  and  on  some  points  the  latter 
have  defeated  the  intentions  of  the  former. 
They  contributed  to  the  rejection  of  the  ad- 
dress, the  discussion  of  which  seemed  to 
them  fraught  with  inconvenient  results,  be- 
sides giving  to  the  Parliament  a  character 
distinct  from  that  which  was  originally  con- 
templated ;  and  they  succeeded  m  reducing 
the  proposed  taxes  on  tobacco  and  petro- 
leum from  2,300,000  thalers  to  4d(),000 
thalers.  The  treaty  of  commerce  with  Aus- 
tria was  opposed  by  a  minority  of  the  South 
Germans,  but  unsuccessfully ;  tind  in  other 
respects  the  delegates  from  the  countries 
lying  outside  the  new  Confederation  hare 
shown  that  they  are  well  disposed  towards 
the  maintenance  of  an  independent  policy. 
A  certain  number  of  these  deputies  haTO 
issued  ad  address  to  their  constituents, 
giving  an  account  of  the  course  pursued  by 
the  party  during  the  sittings  which  have  just 
closed.  In  this  document  they  say : — "We 
have  again  recognised  that  entrance  into  the 
North  German  Confederation  would  pro- 
mote neither  the  union  of  the  collective  na- 
tion, nor  the  constitutional  liberty,  nor  the 
special  interests,  of  South  Germany;  but 
that,  on  the  contrary,  in  .view  of  the  North 
German  constitution,  the  further  preserrft- 
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tion  of  the  independence  of  the  South 
German  States  in  m  all  ruj<])eet8  advisable. 
The  ovcrwheliiiiiig  iurthcrance  of  militar}* 
objects,  in  especial,  in  the  Northern  Con- 
federation, restricts  the  promotion  of  moral 
and  material  interests,  and,  without  finan- 
cially relievini^  the  Pruil^^ian  people,  leads 
to  increased  burdens  uiK)n  its  allies.  As 
the  necessary  consequence  of  Prussia's  tra- 
ditional policy,  this  increase  will  be  perma- 
nent." The  deputies  see  only  one  way  in 
which  the  inde{)endence  of  the  South  can  be 
maintained — viz.,  by  the  adoption  of  a  de- 
cidedly Liberal  policy,  and  by  a  6rm  asso- 
ciation of  the  South  (icnuan  States.  They 
consider  it  requisite  lor  those  States  to  re- 
nounce their  habits  of  isolation,  to  agree  on 
some  common  action,  esix'ciallv  as  regards 
the  military  protection  of  the  South,  to  make 
their  influence  ielt  within  the  sphere  of  the 
ZoUverein,  and  to  forwanl  useful  n*forms. 
The  union  of  the  South  Germans,  they  are 
careful  to  point  out,  has  no  hostile  bearing 
towards  any  other  part  of  the  common 
country.  It  will  rather  aid  in  the  energeiie 
fulfilment  of  the  treaty  duties  of  the  South 
towards  the  North,  without  exposing  the 
former  **to  the  danger  of  absorption  in 
Prussia,^  while  it  will  at  the  same  time  con- 
ciliate tlie  Great  Powers,  and  conduce  to 
the  peace  of  £uro{>e.  So  far,  the  authors 
of  the  circidar  seem  to  be  protesting  against 
the  designs  of  Prussia ;  ^et  the  document 
concludes  with  the  expression  of  an  oiiinion 
that  the  close  connection  of  the  South  (>er- 
man  States  appears  to  be,  at  present,  the 
only  path  which,  **  while  avoiding  seriously 
threatening  dangers,^-  is  capable  of  leading 
the  nation  **  to  the  final  object  of  a  free  and 
united  Germany."  Tliis,  then,  is  the  bur- 
den of  North  and  South  alike. 

That  the  idea  of  German  unity  has  made 
great  progress  during  the  last  two  years  is 
evident.  France  is  jealously  uneasy  at  this ; 
yet  it  is  certain  that  the  short-sighted  policy 
of  the  French  Government  at  the  period  of 
the  Austro-Prussian  war,  and  for  some  time 
afterwards,  has  largely  contributed  to  the  re- 
sult. The  South  was  at  first  sullenly  distrust- 
ful of  the  North ;  but  the  design  which  France 
was  suspected  ^whether  rightly  or  wrongly) 
to  entertain — tlie  design  of  forcibly  prevent- 
ing the  cohesion  of  the  Teutonic  race,  and  per- 
haps of  undoing  the  effect  of  the  Prussian 
victories — roused  a  spirit  throughout  the 
whole  conntr}',  which  soon  bore  fruit  in  the 
conclusion  of  militar}' treaties  between  Prus- 
sia and  some  of  the  South  German  States, 
and  aflerwards  in  the  sitting  of  the  Customs 
Parliament.  It  is  doubtful  whether  Austria 
herself  is  now  greatly  disinclined  to  the 
gradual  enlargement  of  the  North-German 


Confederation  until  it  includes  the  whole  of 
the  Teutonic  nationalities.  Austria  is  ap- 
parently be^nning  to  perceive,  what  others 
have  perceived  long  ago,  that  her  tnie 
strength  lies  in  a  soutli-eastcrl  v  direction,  and 
in  the  rearing  up  of  a  great  Sclavonic  Empire 
on  the  banks  of  the  l)anube,  Mliich  might  in 
the  future  be  the  friendly  ally  of  a  great  Ger- 
man Empire,  and  in  no  hostile  sense  its  ri- 
val. In  the  opinion  of  but  too  many  lead- 
ing French  politicians,  the  creation  of  a  solid 
German  Power  means  danger  and  degsada- 
!  tion  to  France ;  and  certainly  the  Pnissiant, 
with  that  harsh  and  repcllant  manner  which 
seems  to  be  inseparable  from  evcn'thing 
they  do,  have  made  their  successes  as  of- 
fensive to  the  Fn^nch  as  they  i>os>i lily  could. 
By  their  8]>eeches,  their  writings,  their 
boastings,  their  insults,  their  policy  on  the 
Luxembourg  (question,  their  immense  mili- 
tary pre{>arations,  and  their  concentration 
of  ti*oops  near  the  French  frontiers,  they 
have  contrived  to  give  their  justifiable  and 
praiseworthy  efforts  afler  national  unity  the 
appearance  of  a  menace  to  France.  In 
fact,  France  and  Prussia  seem  for  the  last 
two  years  to  have  agreed  in  nothing  but  in 
the  determination  to  be  mutually  irritating. 
This  stupid  error— for  which  l)oth  parties 
must  bear  their  share  of  blame  —  has  kept 
all  Europe  in  a  state  of  appi'ehension  for 
many  months,  and  the  uneasiness  contin- 
ues even  yet.  The  Const iUtilonneU  com- 
menting on  the  speech  of  the  Iving  of  Prus- 
sia at  the  close  of  the  Customs  Parliament, 
says  that  his  Majesty's  remarks  were  **  ani- 
mated by  a  spirit  far  superior  to  the  narrow- 
mindedness  which  was  apparent  in  the  de- 
bates.*' Le  TempSf  however,  is  of  a  con- 
trary opinion,  and  thinks  that  the  King  is 
bent  on  disreganling  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty  of  Prague,  and  on  advancing  the  unity 
of  Gennany  under  Prussian  dominion  at  any 
cost.  We  are  not  inclined  to  take  an  alarm- 
ist view  of  the  <]uestion.  Some  of  our  pa- 
pi-rs  have,  we  think,  adopted  a  ven*  mischiev- 
ous and  unfair  policy  in'constantl}  prophe- 
sying that  France  means  to  go  to  war  m  a 
few  months'  or  a  few  weeks'  time,  and  in 
repeatedly  altering  the  date,  as  again  and 
again  their  forecast ings  have  proved  to  Ijo 
wrong.  But,  if  France  is  really  resolved 
on  disputing  the  question  of  European  pre- 
ponderance with  Pnissia,  she  may  undoubt- 
edly find  a  pretext  in  the  virtual  breach  by  the 
latter  of  the  understanding  with  respect  to  the 
line  of  the  Maine.  It  is  hot  Ii  foolish  and  wrong 
of  France  to  desire  to  oppose  the  develop- 
ment of  the  German  nation  on  their  own 
soil ;  but,  if  she  chooses  to  pick  a  quarrel^ 
Prussia  has  certainly  provided  the  oppor- 
tunity. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 


A    PROGRAMME. 


That  year  we  enjoyed  a  singularly  fine 
autumn,  with  but  little  mist  or  moisture; 
consecjuently  it  was  a  healthy  season,  and 
the  resources  of  our  little  hospital  were  not 
prematurely  tried.  Also,  it  furthered  the 
speedy  and  satisfactory  completion  of  the 
Refuge  orphan  rooms,  which  were  at  last 
put  in  perfect  readiness  fbr  any  who  might 
need  them  during  the  coming  months.  Over 
these  things  Ruth  and  I  had  many  a  quiet 
chat  in  the  dusky  twilight  of  our  parlour, 
and  we  thanked  (xod  we  had  not  quite  done 
with  the  world,  however  the  world  had  done 
with  us.  When  I  say  **  world,"  reader,  I 
do  not  mean  that  narrow  crust  of  society 
which  is  oflen  implied  thereby.  I  mean 
God^s  whole  creation,  **tho  earth  and  the 
fulness  thereof." 

Nevertheless  we  were  rather  lonely  that 
autumn.  We  saw  nothing  of  Mr.  Weston 
after  our  memorable  interview  in  the  mead- 
ows. He  did  not  come  a^ain  to  St.  Cross, 
but  in  the  course  of  some  incidental  conver- 
sation, I  heard  with  regret  that  he  had  been 
seen  at  the  Puseyite  church  at  Hopleigh. 
But  it  was  still  early  in  October  when  Mr. 
Marten  paid  us  an  afternoon  call,  and 
promptly  accepted  our  invitation  to  tea. 
And  though  he  stated  he  had  a  little  diffi- 
culty which  he  wished  to  discuss  with  us,  he 
looked  so  flourishing  and  content,  that  it 
was  very  plain  the  ** difficulty"  gave  him 
no  undue  disturbance.  Indeed,  it  proved 
to  be  only  a  feeling  on  his  part  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  leaders  in  the  parish  in  some 
way  to  direct  their  juniors'  evening  occupa- 
tions and  amusements  during  the  conung 
winter. 

•*  In  short,"  he  went  on,  **  if  St.  Cross  is 
to  maintain  its  CTound,  we  must  certainly 
do  something.  The  Hopleigh  People  are 
very  energetic  in  this  matter.  They  have 
established  a  series  of  lectures,  penny  read- 
ings, etc.,  varied  with  entertainments,  and 
soirieSf  and  concerts.  Besides  these,  they 
have  opened  classes,  presenting  a  very  at- 
tractive course  of  study  for  almost  nominal 
fees." 

Just  then  I  happened  to  glance  at  Ruth 
behind  the  tea-urn,  and  I  saw  a  storm  gath- 
ering in  her  face.  ^Vhen  Mr.  Marten 
ceased,  there  was  an  ominous  pause.  Then 
Ruth  said,  grimly  — 

•*  If  you  give  children  sugar-plums  every 
day,  they  are  never  a  treat,  and  they  spod 
their  teeth  into  the  bai^gain.    That's  a  fig- 
ure of  speech  for  you,  Mr.  Marten." 
**Why,  Miss  Garrett,"  exclaimed  the 


rector,  **  surely  you  don't  disapproye  of  in- 
nocent and  improving  recreations  ?  " 

'*  I  disapprove  of  '  gadding  about,' "  she 
answered,  severely.  **  I  disapprove  of 
everything  which  makes  folks  at  home  when 
they  are  out,  and  strangers  when  they  are 
at  home.  In  short,  I  disapprove  of  dissi- 
pation, whatever  mask  it  may  wear.'' 

**  I  hope  you  don't  see  things  in  this  light, 
sir,"  said  Mr.  Marten,  turning  to  me. 

**Not  altogether,"  I  replied,  "but  I  am 
a  slow  person,  and  I  weigh  matters  very 
leisurely." 

"  I  wonder  what  had  become  of  my  bnsi- 
ness  if  I  had  taken  to  lectures,  and  classes, 
and  so  forth ! "  exclaimed  my  sister. 

*•  Ruth,  Ruth,"  I  said  gently,  "  remember 
that  we  must  not  carry  our  personalities  too 
far  in  these  affairs." 

"  Well,  it's  one  way  of  getting  at  a  bit  of 
truth,"  she  returned,  *-*  and  I  alwa^'s  fear  to 
advise  others  to  do  what  I  never  did  myself. 
It's  like  holding  out  a  cup  and  saying,  '  I 
know  that  would  poison  me,  but  I  think  it 
it  will  be  good  medicine  for  you.' " 

"You  must  remember.  Miss  Garfett,** 
said  the  rector,  **  that  some  homes  are  not 
very  attractive.  Think  of  the  many  one- 
roomed  homes,  with  few  books  and  no  in- 
telli^nt  conversation." 

••Mr.  Marten,  Mr.  Marten,'^  I  repeated 
wamingly,  ••  has  that  good  song  gone  out 
of  fashion,  — 

*  Be  it  ever  so  homdy. 

There's  no  place  lUce  home  T ' 

But  at  the  same  time  I  willingly- grant  that 
home  is  often  all  the  dearer  for  short  ab- 
sences, even  as  such  short  absences  are 
more  enjoyable  for  sake  of  the  dear  home 
where  they  will  end." 

'» And  again,"  Mr.  Marten  went  on,  in- 
clining his  nead  in  acknowledgment  of  my 
words,  ••  there  are  many  young  people  who 
arc  utterly  homeless." 

•*  That  w  true,"  said  Ruth,  "but  fbr  the 
sake  of  the  future  they  should  be  enooni^ 
aged  as  much  as  possible  to  fbnn  homely 
habits.  If  bachelors  or  spinsters  cannot 
settle  to  books  or  work  in  their  lonely  rooms, 
I  fear  they  will  fret  at  the  Btay-at^home 
ways  of  comfortable  matrimony,  when  onoe 
its  novelty  has  worn  off." 

••  Well,  I'm  sorry  to  find  yon  see  another 
side  to  this  matter,"  observed  die  rector; 
••for  to  me  these  evening  lectures  and 
classes  seemed  such  a  splendid  meant  for 
mental  improvement  and  moral  elevatioii.* 

••  Can  you  give  us  an^  details  of  the  Ho^ 
leigh  programme  P  "  I  inquired ;  *•  for  until 
one  knows  all,  one  may  diffier  about  theo- 
ries rather  than  facts  .'^ 
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•*  Oh,  I  can  tfU  you  all  about  it,"  lie  re- 
Fpondcd,  briskly,  tu<rrriiifr  at  his  pocket. 
''See!  I  eaino  armed  with  all  necessary 
documents ! "  and  he  produced  sundry 
printed  bills,  and  spread  them  out  on  the 
table. 

'•  Take  one  by  one,  and  read  each  aloud, 
nleaM*,^^  requested  lluth,  suddenly  shifling 
tier  knitting  needles  and  beginning  another 
row. 

I  have  a  strange  notion  that  my  sistcr^s 
knitting  is  to  her  strength  of  mind  some- 
thing Tike  Sanison^s  hair  to  his  l>odily 
prowess.  Whenever  we  two  art^  in  argu- 
nicnr,  I  have  a  wild  wish  to  snatch  that 
mysterious  web  from  her  agile  (Angers.  Be- 
sides, its  verv  continuance  daunts  one  with 
the  renroacrh — **  Heboid,  in  spite  of  all 
your  idle  clatter,  these  needles  go  on,  and 
M)  *loej<  the  world  !  " 

'*  Whiirh  shall  1  take  first?"  queried  the 
rector.  *'  There  are  a  ])rospcctus  of  the 
cla«?<ics,  a  programme  of  the  lectures,  and  a 
list  of  the  discussions." 

*'Kead  whichever  you  like,"  said  I. 

'•  Then  1*11  read  the  paper  of  the  classes," 
he  answered :  and  so  began  the  sheet  with 
its  verv  hpadin^; :  — 

"llopleigh  College.  Under  this  name, 
it  is  proposed  to  establish  a  course  of  even- 
ing classes.  The  subjects  chosen,  with  the 
names  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  kindly 
undertaken  to  teach  them,  will  recommend 
themselves.  Monday,  Latin  and  English 
Composition  (by  Sir.  Senecca  Mo<m) ; 
Tuesday,  Frenrh  (by  AI.  Vert.)  ;  Wednes- 
day, Elementary  Singing ;  Thursday,  Writ- 
ing and  Arithmetic  (by  Mr.  Sonccca  Moon)  ; 
Fri*lay,  Heading  and  Elocution  (by  Air. 
O'Toole) ;  Saturday,  Advanced  Singing. 
Ilmirs  from  eight  to  ten  o'clock.  Fee  for 
oq|j  class,  two  shillings  each  month ;  for  the 
whole  course,  eight  sliillings.  Entrance 
fiHi.  one  shilling.  Intending  members  arc 
invited  to  enrol  as  soon  as  possible.  Un- 
der the  e-special  patronage  ol  the  Rev.  Ain- 
bro-^e  Angelo,  Rector  of  S.  Cyprian,  IIop- 
leigh." 

**You  see.  Miss  Garrett,"  the  rector 
commented,  when  he  had  finished,  '*  this  is 
not  even  innocent  recreation,  but  improv- 
ing study." 

*•  I  doubt  whether  it  is  either  •  improv- 
ing '  or  *  study,' "  she  answered,  taking  up 
his  words  a  little  tartly.  **  I  suppose  girls 
are  included  in  these  classes.  I  wonder  if 
the  clergyman  would  like  his  own  daughtx^r 
to  run  through  the  streets  after  nightfall  in 
that  wav." 

w 

**  A  distinction  must  be  made  between 
certain  ranks,  madam,"  returned  Mr.  Mar- 
ten, rather  stiffly. 
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*•  That  is  what  I  always  say !  "  assented 
Ruth.  *'  But  let  the  distinction  be  in  ac- 
(jniremcnts  ratlier  tlian  in  manners  or  mo- 
rals ! " 

••But  some  of  these  classes  go  to  the 
very  rudiments  of  education,"  pursued  the 
rector:  ''reading,  for  instanec,  and  writing 
and  arithmetic.  \K  by  some  evil  chance 
these  were  neglected  in  childhood,  would 
you  suffer  the  girl  or  boy  to  go  on  in  igno- 
rance. Miss  Gan-ett?" 

She  answered  thoughtfully,  "No:  read- 
ing and  writing  are  almost  like  two  extra 
senses.  They  are  worth  some  sacrifice. 
But  what  poor  servant  girl,  sensible  in  spite 
of  her  ignorance,  would  venture  to  •  liop- 
leigh  Cmlege  H '  Ami  would  she  study  A 
B  0  in  the  hrst  hour,  and  then  learn  how  to 
spout  •  My  name  is  Nor\al '  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  time  ?  And  woulu  she  be 
much  at  ease  in  the  society  of  the  smart 
shop-girls,  who  would  come  to  practise  rant, 
and  who  would  attend  the  French  and  Liatin 
classes  on  the  other  evenings  P  " 

••  But  I  think  these  institutions  are  really 
for  the  benefit  of  a  higher  class  than  com- 
mon servants  or  ploughboys,"  said  Mr. 
Marten,  ••  and  for  such  how  serviceable  is 
French,  and  how  useful  the  power  of  writ- 
ing a  correct  letter !  " 

•'  Thorough  French  is  a  valuable  acquire- 
ment," returned  Ruth,  ••  and  a  good  letter 
is  a  sure  sign  of  a  somid  education.  But 
mere  •  lingo  ^  is  ridiculous,  and  a  •  phrase  ^ 
epistle  is  an  abomination.  Perhaps  you 
will  add,  that  even  superficial  French  may 
be  useful  in  business ;  but  if  poor  M.  Vert 
is  willing  to  teach  it  for  -two  shillings  a 
month,  can  the  scholars  expect  to  make  it 
more  profitable  than  the  inaijiter  ?  " 

**  But  M.  Vert,  who  is  a  working  profes- 
sor, would  not  teach  at  that  rate,  except 
for  a  consolation-fee  from  the  committee," 
explained  the  n^ctor. 

••  1  hate  that  false  method  of  cheapening 
good  things,"  answered  my  sister.  "If  an 
acquirement  be  worth  anything,  it  is  worth 
it*  price,  and  let  those  who  desire  it,  deny 
themselves  to  pay  that  price.  All  who  can 
derive  advanta<2re  from  it  will  readilv  do  so. 
Those  who  want  pearls  dive  for  them,  and 
shall  others  take  them  to  throw  before 
swine  ?  " 

There  was  a  pause.  Then  I  inquired 
what  were  the  other  arrangements. 

"They  have  a  fortnightly  lecture,"  re- 
plied Mr.  Marten,  taking  up  another  paper. 
"The  Rev.  Ambrose  Angelo  will  deliver 
one  on  Ecclesiastical  History;  and  Mr. 
Senecca  Moon,  the  principal  of  Hoplcigh 
Academy,  will  give  another  on  Meteorol- 
ogy.   Cm  two  evenings  there  will  be  Read- 
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inofs  from  Popular  Authors  by  various  gen- 
tlemen, araonsf  them,  Mr.  Daniel  O'Toole, 
and  Mr.  Saiith — [**  Rather  vague,"  mur- 
mured Ruth] .  And  on  Christmas-eve  there 
will  be  a  vocal  and  instrumental  concert,  for 
which,  the  bill  says,  *  many  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen have  promised  assistance.' " 

'*  I  think  the  lectures  are  too  dry,"  I  said ; 
**and  they  are  certainly  subjects  of  which 
*  a  little  knowledge '  is  very  useless." 

**  But  how  nice  to  hear  about  a  word 
which  ordinary  folk  cannot  pronounce ! " 
observed  Ruth,  ironically,  laying  down  lier 
knitting,  and  taking  a  book  from  the  little 
bracket  which  always  stood  on  her  work- 
table.  "  Alet-e-o-ro-lo-g}',"  she  repeated, 
turning  over  the  leaves.  **  Dear  me !  I 
fear  Dr.  Johnson's  ideas  on  the  subject  were 
nearly  as  misty  as  mine ;  for  he  only  defines 
it  as  *  the  doctrine  of  meteors.' " 

**But  I  must  say  I  like  the  *  Readings 
from  Popular  Authors,'  I  remarked.  **  In 
themselves  they  are  amusing,  and  they  are 
well  calculated  to  awaken  a  desii'e  for  fur- 
ther infonnation." 

**That  is  quite  true,"  said  my  sister; 
**  but  they  should  only  be  entrusted  to  peo- 
ple whose  age  and  position  qualify  them  for 
the  teacher's  desk.  Otherwise  the  parish 
school-room  simply  becomes  the  scene  of 
bad  amateur  theatricals." 

*  *  Then  what  do  you  say  to  the  concert  ?  " 
inquired  Mr.  Marten. 

1  answered  —  "  Only  this :  that  men  arc 
always  too  ready  to  speak  lijjhtly  of  those 
women  who,  having  real  musical  gifts,  dis- 
play them  lor  hire  to  maintain  themselves 
and  their  dependents.  The  gift  may  stir  in 
their  souls,  the  remuneration  may  mean 
home  and  household  happiness,  but  the  au- 
dience listens  and  applauds  and  slights.  It 
is  not  right !  Publicity  is  a  dire  necessity 
to  those  women  —  the  dark  side  of  their 
profession,  which  must  be  accepted  with  the 
bright  one.  But  what  of  girls  who,  with- 
out their  gifts  and  unneeding  their  pay, 
court  the  common  eye  and  the  common 
clap?  Sir,  1  belong  to  the  old-fashioned 
days,  when  a  woman's  pretty  accomplish- 
ments were  kept  for  those  who  loved  her, 
and  when  a  young  lassie,  safe  and  happy  in 
the  retreat  of  her  father's  house,  would  liave 
blushed  to  see  her  name  printed  in  bills  and 
stuck  up  on  walls  and  shop-windows." 

**  And  the  old-flishioned  notions  were  cer- 
tainly right,"  said  my  sister,  with  a  little 
sigh ;  **  but  in  spite  of  them  all,  there  were 
voung  girls  and  young  girls  then  as  now  ! 
Yet  need  we  meddle  with  what  we  cannot 
mend  ?  *' 

**  We  only  criticise  these  matters  to  guide 


our  own  actions,"  I  answered.     **  E[ave  you 
any  more  announcements,  Mr.  Marten  ?  " 

**  There  is  also  a  discussion  class,"  he  re- 
plied with  a  slight  hesitation.  **  The  paper 
says  it  is  held  in  the  boys'  schoolroom  at 
llopleigh,  every  Friday  evening  at  eight 
o'clock,  and  it  announces  the  lour  discus- 
sions lor  the  month  of  November.  The  first 
will  be  opened  by  your  friend  Mr.  Weston, 
of  Mallowe,  the  subject  being,  *  Is  not  the 
single  state  most  conducive  to  happiness  ? ' " 

Kuth  and  I  both  looked  up  in  such  startled 
amazement,  that  it  might  almost  have  be- 
trayed the  confidence  the  young  man  bad 
reposed  in  us. 

**  Can  anytone  attend  these  discussions?" 
my  sister  asked,  quietly. 

**0h,  certainly,"  returned  the  rector; 
**  and  the  other  subjects  are,  •  Was  Robert 
Emmett  a  patriot  ? '  opened  by  Mr.  O'Toole ; 
*  The  advantages  of  Co-operation,'  by  Mr. 
Smith." 

**The  exciseman,  I  suppose?"  queried 
Ruth. 

"I  believe  so,"  said  Mr.  Marten,  **and 
the  Rev.  Ambrose  Angclo  closes  the  list 
with  the  knotty  question,  *  Is  the  Protestant 
church  a  Catholic  church  ? ' " 

**And  now,"  I  remarked,  "we  must 
come  to  the  point,  and  consider  what  part 
of  this  intellectual  machinery  we  can  oest 
adapt  to  St.  Cross." 

**  Don't  have  any  *  discussions,' "  said  my 
sister,  shaking  her  head,  **they  only  en- 
courage a  parcel  of  foolish  boys  to  spout 
nonsense,  which  they  will  wish  forgotten 
when  they  are  grown  older  and  wiser? 

**  I  cannot  say  I  like  them,"  assented  the 
rector,  *  *  for  1  think  they  only  give  occa^ 
sion  to  a  certain  order  of  minds  to  display 
their  powers  by  triumphantly  making  <fa|e 
worst  appear  the  better  cause.^'  ^ 

**  We  will  put  them  out  of  the  question,^ 
I  said,  **  and  let  us  reflect  what  we  can  do 
in  the  way  of  evening  classes." 

**  Let  us  have  .two,"  rejoined  my  sister, 
"  one  for  youths,  and  one  for  younff  women ; 
and  let  the  instruction  be  confined  to  read- 
ing, writing,  and  simple  arithmetic,  and  let 
each  class  meet  twice  weekly.  It  is  hope- 
less to  teach  reading  by  one  lesson  a-week.^ 

"  I  am  sure  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  take 
one  class,"  said  Mr.  Marten. 

"That  would  be  a  mistake,"  answered 
Ruth.  "Your  attentions  would  be  volun- 
tary, and  you  would  either  demand  no  fee« 
or  the  fees  would  be  devoted  to  some  paro- 
chial use.  •  Now  honest  young  people  don^ 
like  to  be  recipients  of  chanty.  Besides, 
amateur  teaching,  like  ever}'toing  that  is 
amateur,  is  none  of  the  best.    Let  some- 
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body  be  paid  to  ti*arh,  or,  better  still,  let 
him  n'eeive  the  iee.<«,  and  it  will  become  his 
ioterer^t  to  make  the  elussed  us  attractive 
and  serviceable  as  |K)s^*ible.'" 

**  It  must  be  a  low  nature  that  would  not 
do  so  without  such  stimulus/^  observed  Mr. 
Martin. 

**  Ah,  but  wu  nmst  not  ignore  the  natural 
propenijity  towards  evil,"  said  my  sister; 
•'  and  I  don't  j*ee  there  is  any  wrongs  in 
making  the  ri^^ht  easy  and  pleasant.  For 
which  reason,  I  will  promise  a  prize  for  the 
best  girl-scholar.  And  it  sliall  he  no  sham 
prize  either." 

**  And  I'll  promise  one  for  the  best  boy,'' 
I  added;  **  and  now  what  sliall  we  do  about 
the  lectures?  " 

**  In  the  tirst  place,  don't  liavc  them  too 
often, "•  said  my  sister.  **lt  only  destroys 
their  interest,  and  all  home-comfort  into  the 
bargain."* 

**  Let  us  have  them  but  once  a  month,"  I 
said,  **  and  let  them  l>e  genuine  *  recrea- 
tions.' I  don't  think  that  poor  tired  heads 
arc  beneilted  by  hearing  dates  and  statistics. 
^line  never  was.  Let  us  have  something 
to  draw  out  blithe,  honest,  innocent  laugh- 
ter, which  leaves  the  heart  larger  tlian  it 
found  it.  lA't  us  have  tears  sometimes, 
thr>se  sympathetic  tears  which  are  the  best 
cure  for  our  own  unspoken  sorrows.  In 
short,  let  us  be  as  human  as  possible." 

**And  shall  we  never  have  a  concert?" 
querie<l  the  n'ctor,  rather  regretfully ;  **  and 
music  is  so  ])opular !  " 

"And  such  art  agent  for  good,"  I  re- 
joined, warmly ;  **  though  I  don't  think  any 
of  God's  blessings  is  bo  fearfully  pervertetl. 
The  exercise  of  that  u;iit  which  we  sTM'fially 
connect  with  the  glories  of  heaven,  but  too 
oiten  becomes  a  temptation  .to  vanity,  and 
frivolity,  and  worse  !  " 

**  Ah,"  said  Ruth,  **I  went  to  a  village 
concert  once,  and  I  saw  the  singer  girls  sit- 
ting in  a  row  in  their  best  dresses,  which 
were  too  tine  for  their  owners'  pockets,  and 
in  one  or  two  cases,  not  very  modest  in 
taste.  And  when  I  heard  the  village  audi- 
I'liee  —  their  little  world  —  whisiK'ring  of 
the  beauty  of  this  one,  and  the  dress  of  the 
other,  and  the  voice  of  a  third,  I  could  not 
forget  the  old  saying,  that  a  *  woman's  true 
honour. was,  not  to  be  spoken  about ! ' " 

**  Then  let  us  always  liave  singing  at  the 
lectures,"  I  said,  **  just  as  we  have  at  church. 
Let  us  take  some  iluuiliar  airs,  such  as 
*  Rule,  Hritannia,'  *  Auld  lang-syne,'  and 
so  fortli,  and  sing  them  in  the  course  of  the 
eveniii*^,  the  as^embly  standing,  and  all  who 


can,  jominj^. 


»» 


**Ah,"  said  Ruth,  "I  think  that  might 
g]v«;  a  grjiater  love  and  taste  for  music  tSaii 


a  few  young  people  on  a  platfonn  practising 
airs  and  graces,  and  striking  up,  *  In  Celiacs 
Arbour,^  and  so  on,  which  means  notliing  at 
all  to  ignonuit  pcK)ple  like  me,  who  listen 
with  our  hearts  instead  of  our  ears.'' 

*'  And  then  wo  can  always  conclude  with 
the  dear  old  doxolog}',"  I  remarked. 

**  But  may  not  that  seem  rather  irreverent 
sometimes  ?  "  queried  my  sister. 

** Never!  "  1  replied,  **if  we  have  been 
merry,  we  sliall  sing,  — 

'  Praise  God  from  whom  all  blessings  flow,* 

and  include  our  mirth  and  laughter  among 
those  blessings.  The  same  a]U>stle  who 
asks,  *  Is  any  among  you  afflicted  ?  let  him 
prav,'  adds,  *  Is  any  merr}'  ?  let  him  sing 
psalms.'" 

There  was  a  short  silence,  which  Ruth 
broke  by  saying,  — 

**  Edward,  at  Christmas  time,  let  us  have 
a  genuine  party ;  not  a  tea-meeting,  nor  a 
soirhy  but  a  thorough  old-fashioned  liospit- 
able  party,  with  games  and  forfeits,  and 
music,  and  all  good  cheer.  We  have  no 
room  in  this  house  suiliciently  large,  or  I 
should  like  it  to  be  in  a  private  dwelling, 
even  better  than  in  the  great  room  of  the 
Refuge.  But  I  fancy  Mr.  Herbert  could  bo 
brought  to  favour  that  scheme,  and  his  no- 
ble dining-room  would  be  the  right  place." 

**  At  any  rate,  we  can  ask  him,"  I  said ; 
"  and  then,  if  he  will  not  consent,  we  can 
but  take  refuge  in  the  Refuge ; "  and  I 
laughed  at  my  own  little  joke. 

'*And  are  you  (juite  satisfied  with  all 
these  plans,  Mr.  Marten  ?  "  I  inquired  pres- 
ently ;  **  I  almost  fear  that  you  think  them 
too  homely  and  8un])le." 

**  No,*'  lie  answered,  starting  from  a  rev- 
erie into  which  he  had  fallen,  **for  1  was 
just  thinking  that  when  we  clerg}-men  enter 
upon  our  duties,  fresh  from  collegiate  clois- 
ters, we  are  too  apt  to  forget  the  chums  of 
home,  and  to  ignore  the  heavenward  end  of 
secular  duties,  and  I  fear  many  of  my  breth- 
ren persevere  in  this  mistake  to  tlie  very 
end.  They  do  not  realist*  that  they  are 
only  set  aside  for  a  special  purpose,  and  so 
they  constantly  strive  to  draw  people  from 
their  own  line  of  work  and  study  into 
theirs." 

**  Yes,"  returned  Ruth,  **  and  even  more, 
they  often  seem  to  forget  thit  God  made 
the  world,  and  so  speak  of  his  appointments 
as  if  they  were  hindrances  on  the  road  to 
Ilim.  Ihey  literally  say,  with  Thomas  k 
Kempis  (hand  me  his  book,  Edward),  'O 
tliat  thou  mightest  never  lia\'o  need  to  eat, 
or  drink,  or  sleep:  but  mightest  always 
praise  God,  and  only  employ  thyself  m 
spiritual  exercises :  thou  shouldest  then  be 
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much  more  liappy  than  now  thou  art,  when 
for  so  many  necessities  thou  art  constrained 
to  serve  thy  body.'  And  the  good  man 
constantly  repeats  that  mistake  in  his  other- 
wise beautiful  *  Imitation  of  Christ,'  forget- 
ting that  lie  worked  in  the  carpenter's  sliop, 
and  went  to  the  marriage  feast,  and  wept 
at  Lazarus's  gi'ave.  How  different  to  the 
Scripture  precept,  *  Whether  ye  eat,  or 
drink,  or  what.«oever  ye  do,  do  all  to  the 
glory  of  (lod  I '  The  one  comes  to  us  like 
a  draught  from  a  cathedral  crypt,  and  the 
other  like  a  breeze  from  the  hills !  " 

And  so  our  long  consultation  drew  to  an 
end,  and  when  the  rector  had  departed,  and 
we  had  drawn  our  chairs  dose  together  to 
partake  of  our  cosy  little  supper,  Ruth  gave 
me  a  sly  side  glance,  and  said  — 

**  We  will  both  be  present  when  Mr. 
Weston  opens  that  wonderful  discussion !  " 

CHAPTER  XXU. 
COMING  EVENTS  AND  SHADOWS  BEFORE. 

Ruth  looked  eagerly  forward  to  the  dis- 
play of  Mr.  Weston's  oratory,  wondering 
what  he  would  say,  and  how  he  would  look 
when  he  saw  us.  It  seemed  but  a  little 
thing,  but  we  knew  it  concerned  the  futures 
of  two,  whose  welfare  we  desired,  and  be- 
sides we  had  now  reached  that  happy  rest- 
ing-place when  the  feelings  are  only  stirred 
by  the  interests  of  others.  And  so  I  was 
quite  ready  to  echo  my  sister's  expectations 
and  conjectures. 

But  our  sympathies  and  counsels  were 
destined  to  be  evoked  in  other  directions 
besides.  About  noon  on  the  day  of  the 
discussion,  Agnes  Herbert  paid  us  a  visit. 
I  saw  her  cross  the  garden  at  a  brisk  pace, 
and  when  Phillis  admitted  her,  her  step  in 
the  hall  was  less  noiseless,  and  her  voice 
higher  than  usual.  In  short,  her  whole  as- 
pect had  brightened,  and  the  very  expres- 
sion of  her  face  went  far  to  fulfil  the  prophecy 
which  ihc  llickering  firelight  had  revealed 
to  me  a  vear  before.  She  had  donned  her 
winter  gannents,  and  her  bonnet  was  enli- 
veneil  l)y  a  ribbon  of  pure  scarlet,  in  place 
of  the  sombre  mixtures  which  she  had  hith- 
erto aflci'tcd.  Altogether  she  was  as  much 
changed  fn^m  her  former  self,  as  is  a  dark- 
ened room  w^en  the  curtains  are  suddenly 
drawn  aside  to  admit  the  sunshine. 

And  yet  she  was  the  bearer  of  uncomfort- 
able ti(lings,  with  the  miserj'  of  which  she 
strongly  sympathised.  But  there  was  the 
difference.  At  an  earlier  date,  her  sympa- 
thv  would  have  been  true,  but  listless  —  the 
symjMtliy  which  ^its  down  bv  the  sufferer, 
and  ^ays,  **  It  is  a  weary  world  —  let  us  en- 
dure together."     Now  it  was  aroused  and 


active,   busily  inquiring,.  **  What  can    be 
done  ?  " 

The  evil  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
Anne  Sanders,  and  the  misfortune  was  that 
the  young  stranger,  who  had  taken  Bessie's 
place,  had  called  at  the  hospital,  complain- 
ing that  she  must  resign  her  position :  she 
found  the  business  good,  and  the  house 
comfortable,  but  the  housekeeper  was  like 
the  fly  in  the  ointment,  which  spoiled  all. 
She  could  not  enter  into  Anne's  shortcom- 
ings; they  were  of  that  almost  indefinite 
kind  which  pervade  life,  and  make  it  unen- 
durable, without  leaving  behind  any  distinct 
mark. 

Agnes  had  also  visited  the  hospital,  and 
had  found  Bessie  in  great  trouble  about  this 
disturbing  communication.  Bessie  seemed 
to  have  placed  much  confidence  in  our  pretty 
friend.  Perhaps  she  preferred  to  open  her 
mind  to  a  young  creature  of  whose  sympa- 
thy she  was  sure,  yet  who  could  not  fancy 
she  claimed  more  than  8}7npathy.  Doubt- 
less it  soothed  her  lonely  heart  to  let  her 
memory  wander  back  to  those  earlier  days 
when  her  kindred  was  not  centred  in  the 
narrow,  selfish  sister,  who.could  neither  love 
nor  be  loved.  For  she  had  evidently  spo- 
ken to  Agnes  of  the  dead  Katie  and  her  un- 
happy lover,  and  of  all '  the  pleasant  bud- 
ding hopes  which  had  once  promised  fairly 
to  bloom  into  realities.  As  Miss  Herbert 
repeated  the  sorrows  of  Bessie  Sanders,  I 
could  see  her  feelings  were  touched,  and 
there  was  earnest  solicitude  in  her  question. 

**  What  can  be  done  ?  " 

•*  Does  Miss  Sanders  suggest  anything?  " 
I  in(|uired,  in  return. 

Agnes  looked  up  deprecatingly.  "She 
says  it  will  be  her  auty  to  go  back  to  Anne, 
as  of  course  Anne  cannot  be  received  at  the 
hospital,"  she  answered.  "But  oh,  Mr. 
Garrett,  do  you  think  it  can  be  God's  will 
that  any  one  should  submit  for  ever  to  the 
ceaseh»ss  tj-ranny  of  an  evil  nature  ?  " 

**  WTiatever  Mr.  Garrett  may  think,  Miss 
Garn?tt  does  not  think  so,"  replied  Ruth ; 
**  and  besides,  Anne  is  not  benefited  by 
Bessie's  sacrifice.  AVhcn  kindness  fails, 
severity  may  succeed.  Let  her  leaTC  Bes- 
sie's successor  in  undisturbed  possession^ 
and  go  into  some  lodging  in  toe  yiUagBt 
until  she  can  find  a  suitable  position.'* 

**  Will  she  ever  do  so? "  1  queried,  shak- 
ing my  head. 

**1  don't  know,"  answered  my  sister. 
"But  that  scheme  will  certainly  gain  us  a 
little  time ;  and  very  often  the  wond  comes 
round  to  those  who  will  but  wait.'' 

"  Yes,  I  think  it  does,"  said  Agnes,  with 
a  bright  glance,  like  that  of  one  suddenly 
assenting  m  the  solution  of  an  old  problem. 
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'*  I  will  put  on  my  bonnet  and  sliawl,  and 
go  about  the  matter  directly,"  remarked  my 
enei*getic  sister.  **  I  won't  ask  vou  to  come 
with  me,  Agnes,  for  that  miserable  woman 
is  likely  to  put  one  out  of  patience  with  hu- 
man nature,  and  you  are  yoimy,  and  must 
endure  it  for  a  long  time." 

And  so  Miss  Herbert  and  I  were  left  to- 
gether. The  newspaper  was  on  the  table, 
and  I  took  it  up  and  started  some  topic  of 
public  interest.  I  forget  what  it  was,  but 
it  was  something  about  which  I  held  pecu- 
liar notions,  and  I  began  to  explain  them, 
meantime  holding  up  the  paper,  and  inter- 
spersing my  oration  with  sundry  sentences 
therem,  which  I  thought  to  agree  with  my 
views.  I  talked  on  with  great  animation, 
till  I  made  some  observation  which  called 
lor  an  answer.  Then  I  paused ;  but  none 
came.  I  dropped  the  paper.  A^jnes  sat 
opposite  me,  her  scarlet  strings  untied,  and 
her  hands,  loosely  holding  her  gloves,  lying 
in  her  lap.  But  her  thoughts  were  not  with 
me  and  my  politics,  for  her  lips  were  parted 
with  a  soft,  slight  smile,  and  her  eyes  had 
the  I'ar-olF  look  of  yoan<j  eyes  when  tliev 
gaze  into  the  future,  and  fancy  th(»y  catcL 
glim]>ses  of  angels  walking  in  its  mist^.  But 
the  rustling  pajKT  recalled  her  to  the  prcs- 
t'Ut,  and  she  hastily  tried  to  take  up  the 
broken  thn'ad  of  my  discourse.  But  where 
it  had  i'allen,  there  1  let  it  lie ;  and  so  there 
was  silence. 

Suddenly  she  rose  and  came  towards  me, 
and  stood  beside  ni}'  chair.  Tli<m  she 
paused,  and  I  did  not  look  at  her  till  she 
wliisiMTed  'iti  a  very  girlish  voice  — 

*•  3lr.  (rarrett,  vou  arc?  not  an-n-v  ?  " 

"Angrj',  my  dear !  "  I  exclaimed;  **am 
I  such  a  cantankerous  o\(\  stick  that  you  im- 
agine anger  is  my  natural  condition  ?  " 

**  No,   sir,"'  she  aiihwtrred,   with  a  little 
laugh.     **  But  I  was  so  nide  a  minute  ago,  j 
and  I  can't  excuse  nivsolf,  for  I  was  oiilv  ! 
thinking  about  my  own  affairs  !  " 

**  Wi'll,  my  dear,"  I  replied,  **  and  if  you 
would  talk  about  them,  and  let  me  have  a 
^hare  in  them.  Tin  sure  I  would  not  trouble 
vou  with  the  leadin^f  articles." 

**  I  want  to  ask  your  a<lvicc  and  help,*' 
she  said,  with  downcast  eyes. 

•*  O-ho,"  thou^rht  I,  **  must  the  old  bach- 
elor intercede  with  the  st^rn  uncle  ?  *'  But 
I  nnrrelv  said,  **  I  can  onlv  aiWj  Miss  Her- 
l>ert,  that  vou  are  heartilv  welcome  to  the 
best  I  can  give." 

She  went  baek  to  lier  seat,  as  if  to  gain  a 
moment  to  choose  Ii.m*  wrjrd**.  I  was  all  at- 
tention.    And  this  was  what  sin*  said  — 

*'*  I  should  like  my  father's  best  writings 
to  be  collected  and  made  uito  a  small  vol-  ' 


I  had  expected  something  very  different ; 
but  I  bowed  my  head,  and  assented.  '*  A 
ver}'  dutiful  wish,  my  dear.  And  have  you 
any  hope  of  its  fulfilment  ?  " 

**  I  have  gone  very  carefully  through  liis 
pieces,"  she  said,  **  and  I  have  selected  the 
best.  You  see  I  remember  his  opinions  of 
them,"  she  added,  as  if  excusing  her  temer- 
ity, **  and  I  have  made  copies  of  them,  em- 
bracing alterations  which  he  wrote  on  their 
margins,  and  I  have  added  two  or  three 
which  remained  unpubli>hed  when  he  died. 
I  think  they  will  make  a  very  nice  V»ook. 
But  I  should  not  like  to  send  it  to  a  j)ub- 
lisher  without  somebody  else  seeing  it. 
Will  you  look  over  it,  Mr.  Garrett  ?"  and 
opening  a  little  leathern  reticule,  she  pro- 
duced the  manuscript,  and  handed  it  to 
me. 

It  was  of  considerable  size,  and  the  writ- 
ing was  not  of  tliat  deceptive,  scrawling 
kind  which  spreads  two  or  three  words 
over  a  page.  It  was  firm,  compact  callig- 
raphy, not  as  characteristic  as  Kwen  M'Cal- 
luin  s,  but  as  easy  to  read  as  print.  I  have 
a  respect  for  good  writing,  by  whirh  I  moan 
plain  writing.  Illegible  scribble  is  selfish 
and  rude,  implying  that  the  reader's  time  is 
less  valuable  than  the  writer's.  In  Hterary 
matters,  I  cannot  but  think  plain  writing 
must  be  advantageous;  lor  even  editors  are 
human ;  and  the  man  who  can  wa<U'  through 
a  manuscript  novel  when  he  must  pore  over 
every  word,  need  be  above,  the  frailties  to 
which  ordinarv  flesh  is  liable. 

**  Have  you  spoken  to  Mr.  Herbert  about 
your  wish  to  publish  this  ?  "  I  in(|uired. 

**  Yes,""  she  answered. 

**  And  he  consents?  *'  I  queried. 

**  He  leaves  me  at  liberty  to  do  so,"  she 
replied  :  her  conscientious  nature  drawing  a 
di>tinction  between  consent  and  mere  per- 
mission. 

**You  will  pass  the  day  with  us,  my 
dear?"  I  said. 

**  Uncle  said  I  might,"  sh(»  retunied ;  and 
thus  .she  accepted  niy  invitation,  and  put 
aside  her  bonnet  and  mantle.  I  cimtinued 
to  look  over  the  iiuuiuscript,  and  when  next  I 
glanr'cd  at  my  fair  companion,  sh(»  was  seated 

in  the  easy  chair,  busilv  emploveil  in 

what?  Darniuij:  sto<*kinirs !  1  think  mv 
head  gave  a  litth^  involuntary  .shake.  Thvrc 
was  a  change  in  the  girl  —  a  iliango  which 
made  her  think  of  housewifery  and  pi*:u*tical 
life,  (lod  bless  her!  ^^'hat  jun)i)s  my 
heart  alwavs  jrave  whenever  Lucv  Weston 
talked  of  what  she  would  do  if  .'^he  became 
the  mistress  of  a  house !  But  Ajrnes  Her- 
hert  is  not  like  Lucv.  Her  nature  is  per- 
haps stronger,  but  slur  is  not  half  as  sweet. 

**  You  wish  to  be  paid  for  this  book,  I 
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suppose,"    I    said,    still   turning   over   its 
leaves. 

*.*  Oh  yes,"  she  answered,  decidedly ; 
**and  it  will  be  as  money  left  me  by  my 
father, —  the  nest-egg  of  my  fortunes,  sir ;" 
and  she  laughed,  but  not  q^uite  merrily ; 
and  neither  of  us  spoke  agani  urftil  Ruth 
came  back. 

**I  hav.e  settled  it  all,"  exclaimed  my 
sister,  as  she  came  in;  **aud  Anne  San- 
ders is  fairly  lodged  in  a  room  in  the  High 
Street,  where  she  can  disgrace  nobody  but 
herself.  The  young  dressmaker  helped  her 
to  pack  up  her  belonging!*,  and  she  parted 
from  lur  quite  kindly,  just  because  she  was 
hO  glad  to  part  from  her !  And  such 
a  mess  as  her  things  were,  I  never 
saw.  There  were  good  lace  collars  run 
to  rags  for  want  of  a  stitch ;  and  cuffs,  and 
mantles,  and  boimets  all  suffered  to  lie 
useless,  because  she  was  too  idle  to  alter 
and  re-model.  Oh,  I  spoke  to  her !  *  You^ll 
be  sorry  for  your  life  when  it's  too  late  ! '  I 
said.  *  "What  have  I  done  ? '  she  cried  out. 
*What  have  1  done?'  *Miss  Anne  San- 
ders,' I  answered,  *  you  have  done  nothing : 
and  that  is  your  crime ;  for  whoever  does 
nothing,  does  evil ;  and  I  wish  you  were  a 
little  child,  that  I  might  give  you  a 
whipi)ing ! ' " 

And  my  sister  dropped  into  a  chair  in  an 
exiiausteu  way  quite  uncommon  for  her, 
and  then  drew  a  long  breath,  like  one  who 
has  just  gone  through  unusual  and  straining 
exertion. 

But  the  minute  she  sat  down,  her  quick 
eye  observed  Agnes'  work.  **rm  glad  to 
see  you  so  well  employed,  my  dear,"  she 
said ;  *  *  and  are  you  a  good  darner  ?  Let 
me  see  ?    Yjcs.     ^Vnd  do  you  like  it  ?  " 

**  I  tlon't  alwavs  like  it,"  answered  Agnes ; 
**  but  just  now  I  do." 

**  Then  you  ^hould  always  like  it,"  re- 
torted Ruth.  **D(m't  form  th(i  habit  of 
whims,  and  fits,  and  starts.  When  you 
like  your  duty,  praise  God  for  the  blessing ; 
and  when  you  don't  like  it,  pray  God  for 
his  help.     Anyhow,  do  it  all  the  same." 

*' But  can  we  always  be  sure  what  is  our 
duty  ?  "  asked  Agnes,  vary  softly,  while  a 
laint  shadow  crept  over  her  face. 

**  I  won't  deny  there  are  some  puzzling 
cases,"  returned  Ruth;  **but  we  needn't 
vox  ourselves  about  them  until  w*e've  done 
the  little  bit  that  is  quite  plain  before  us, 
and  few  of  us  get  through  tliat.  And  what 
arc  you  reading,  Edward  ? "  she  inquired. 
**  Poetry?  In  Miss  Herbert's  writing? 
Child,"  she  asked,  severely,  "surely  you 
don't  write  poetry  ?  " 

**No,  indeed,"  said  Agnes,  laughing. 
'*  It  is  mv  lather's." 


**  Ah,  I'm  glad  it's  not  yours,"  answered 
Ruth,  taking  the  book  from  me.  "If  a 
woman  lives  poetrj-,  that  is  quite  enough. 
If  she  write  it,  I  fear  lest  it  evaporate  at 
her  fingd'rs'  ends.  Thank  God  you're  not 
a  genius,  Agnes ;  but  don't  thank  Him  in 
the  Pharisee's  fashion.  Genius  is  God's 
great  gift ;  but  too  often  it  is  over-heavy 
for  a  woman's  liand." 

I  fear  Agnes  had  a  somewhat  quiet  day, 
I  but  1  don't  suppose  she  regretted  our  si- 
lence, since  we  were  absorbed  in  her  fath- 
er's writings.  Generally,  when  a  tale  or  a 
poem  toutNQcd  either  of  us,  it  was  handed  to 
the  other,  and  perused  in  silence,  and  then 
commented  on.  But  once,  Ruth  raised 
her  head,  and  said  — 

**  Edward,  listen ;"  and  so  she  read : — 

"NOT  WITHOUT   HOPE." 

They  say  you  are  not  as  you  were 

In  days  of  long  ago : 
That' clouds  came  o'er  your  sun  at  noon. 

And  dimmed  its  golden  glow. 

Yet  every  gentler  word  I  say. 

Each  gentler  deed  I  do, 
Is  but  a  blossom  on  the  frrave 

Where  sleeps  my  love  for  you. 

And  can  a  weed  bring  forth  a  flower? 

Or  blight  bear  beauty  ?    Nay, 
This  darkness  is  but  short  eclipse 

To  surely  pass  away. 

Though  one  by  one  my  early  friends 
Have  faded  from  my  prayer. 

Your  name  was  always  first  and  last. 
And  still  it  lingers  there. 

I  love  but  dearer  for  my  fears. 
And  prayers  for  such  an  one : 

I  think  God  does  not  love  us  less 
For  costing  Him  his  Son. 

And  I  believe  when  death  shall  break 

This  spell  of  human  pain. 
The  love  that  I  to  Ood  entrust  ' 

He'll  give  to  me  again. 

"  There  !  "said  Ruth,  with  a  swcsll  of  sup- 
pressed emotion  in  her  voice.  "  Nothing 
can  improve  thatf  Edward." 

So  I  thought  then.  I  have  read  it  since, 
and  not  cared  for  it  at  all,  except  for  the 
memory  of  my  first  impression.  But  my 
sister's  reading  put  a  soul  into  the  dry 
bones, — yea,  her  own  soul,  for  was  it  not 
the  story  of  her  life  ? 

**  I  remember  when  my  father  wrote 
it,"  said  Agnes  thoughtfully:  "I  was  but 
a  little  girl,  and  I  thought  it  mtut  be 
quite  true.  And  when  my  boor  came— 
my  hour  was  between  the  sunligbt  and 
the  candles, —  I  asked  him  who  it  menit; 
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sarel3r     x^ot  mamma,  for  Lc  had  always  told 

me  s^Vfc^     was  safe  iri  heaven,  waitmg  for  us. 

And      '^I's.^n   he    first  explained    to   me  that 

geni VI.  s     xniist  rise  beyond  and  above  its  own 

exp^^'i^xice, —  must  let  itself  out  of  itself, 

ana.    £Ll.i.lse  eomprehcnd  the  calm  of  a  saint's 

beart  »^      «nd  the  tortures  of  a  malefactor's 

conscricixicc.     In  short,  he  taught  me  that 

the   '^o^^^er  to  do  thus  is  genius  itself.     But 

he  &ct.«Jl^d,  he  did   not  believe  even  genius 

coulcl    <•  fitch  the  secrets  of  a  character  above 

itscu\     ^.nd  that  a  man's  loftiest  conception 

if*^'®*^1.^3cl  the  highest  possibility  of  his  own 

natiiT-^t.      He  might  degrade  it,  but  it  was 

still    irfc     liim, —  his  ideal, —  the  image  of  God 

**  ^l^^^l dieted  in  the  mirror  of  the  nidividual 

T**  r  ""  -^  ^^^  "^^  understand  him  then,  and 

*  **"*^oy  he  only  spoke  to  clear  his  own 
WOLi«:rVi^s,  from  misty  silence.  But  I  remem- 
berod  Iji*,  words,  and  I  think  I  understand 
"^^'^^    riow.     And  I  think  thev  are  true." 


«« 


,  ^hink  so,"  I  replied,  **  and  if  so,  then 

*".^      higher  a  man's    best    conception,  the 
^dej*    "the  range  below  it.    And  thus  he  who 
'P^^®    tis  Brutus,  gives  us  also  Bardolph." 

V^f  course,"  said  Ruth,  **  or  a  man's 
™?'^5^  '^vould  be  like  Isaac  Newton's  door, 
^"^  *^  «fc  large  hole  for  the  cat,  and  a  small 
one    *>->r.  the  kitten." 


nes 


*^^x^  was  a  moment's  pause.     Tlien  Ag- 
^3. id,  **Ewen  M'Callum  will  be  a  crcat 


*  « 


Butl^  . 


^  \)elieve  so,"  I  answered. 

nt  what  makes  you  say  it  ?  "  queried 


malco 


ecausc    he    has  the  gn^atness  which 
a   man   great    even    following    the 


P    .'^Sli,"  she  replied,  with  flushing  face  and 
3^  *^'^inng  lips,  **and  then  he  has  genius  to  : 
"^■\o  voice  of  that  greatness.     Some  great 
f^*-^     are  dumb,  and  onlv  God  can  under- 
B»*>a    their  signs!" 

j^ias  your  London  friend,  to  whom  he 
'led  your  letter,  made  anv  acquauitance 

^"^^Vr***"*  ?  "  1  innuired. 

*  lliat  is  how  1  leani  to  praise  him  !  •'  she 
*r    V^"*Tied.     **I  hear  enough  —  enough  —  to 


Jf^We  me  speak  as  I  do,  but  —  they  —  sav 

^ire  is  something  beyond  —  something  I 

T^^«t  not  know,  which  eclipses  all  I  may 

?^*^^w.     And  from  what  I  do  know,  I  can 

^licve  him  equal  to  anything." 
•     She  spoke  with  some  excitement,  which 
Strayed    itself  in   the  reiteration   of  her 
^Ords.     Then  with    great   energy  she   re- 
sumed her  darning.     Glancing  at  Uuth,  I 
^w  she  was    gazing  at  Agnes.     She  too 
^Ould  see  the  change  in  the  girl  —  a  change 

Sliich,  as  the  day  wore  on,  grew  more  man- 
(dd.     There  was  no  further  outburst  of  the 
^tthusiasm  pent  within  her,  I)ut  her  mind,  | 
her  whole  nature  was  awake.    She  fore- 


stalled my  sister's  movements ;  she  asked 
the  recipe  for  a  pudding  which  appeared  on 
our  dinner  table  ;  she  took  an  active  pail  in 
each  domestic  matter.  Uuth  was  channdd. 
If  A<5nes  would  have  remained  in  our  house 
for  the  evening,  I  am  sure  my  sister  would 
willingly  have  foregcme  even  the  long-ex- 
pected discussion.  But  Wiss  Herbert  was 
resolved  to  retuni  to  the  Great  Farm  before 
tea.  She  sustained  her  new  character  to  the 
last  moment  of  her  visit,  showing  Kuth  her 
winter  bonnet,  and  proudly  explaining  that 
it  was  but  a  renovation  of  last  year's,  and  that 
the  fashion  of  its  shape  and  trimming  were 
all  due  to  her  own  skill. 

**  She  has  in  her  in  the  making  of  a  good 
housewife,"  said  my  sister,  when  she  was 
gone ;  **  and  I  think  it  will  come  out.  But 
she's  not  the  woman  to  be  a  manager  for 
management's  sake." 

**  For  whose  sake,  then?"  I  asked,  slyly. 

**  For  sake  of  some  worthless  man,"  re- 
torted Kuth;  **and  the  more  he  gives  her 
to  manage,  the  better  she'll  like  him.  Did 
you  see  how  her  fingers  twittered  about  her 
engaged  ring  every  time  she  dropped  her 
work?  Engaged  ring,  indeed!  Engaged 
rubbish ! " 

So  we  set  off  to  Ilopleigh  in  our  little 
pony-chaise,  and  we  reached  the  school- 
room of  St.  Cyprian  in  such  very  goo<l  time 
that  nobody  else  was  there.  Slowly,  the 
audience  straggled  in.  At  last  came  ^Ir. 
Weston.  He  lingered  in  the  outer  room  to 
speak  to  an  acquaintance,  and  while  so  do- 
ing, I  saw  his  eyes  fall  on  us.  Just  then, 
some  of  my  sister's  old  friends,  from  Mal- 
lowe,  entered  and  surrounded  us,  and  hid 
him  from  our  sijjht.  IVesentlv  the  assembly 
got  into  order :  there  was  expectant  silence, 
l)ut  no  Mr.  Weston.  Then  an  attendant 
stepped  about  the  room,  adjusting  windows 
ami  blinds,  after  the  fashion  of  attendants, 
to  screen  un2)unctualitv.  Again  expectant 
silence,  but  still  no  Mr.  Weston.  At  lat^ 
the  Rev.  Ambrose  Angelo,  a  spare,  sallow 
youth  in  a  very  prim  collar,  stood  up,  and 
said  that  he  feared  some  unforeseen  circum- 
stance had  prevented  the  appearance  of  our 
estimable  friend,  and  that  the  discussion 
must  proceed  in  the  absence  of  its  promo- 
ter. His  motion  was  st^conded,  and  tlie 
discussion  proceeded.  It  proved  no  discus- 
sion at  all  —  only  an  outpouring  of  senti- 
ment, none  of  the  speakers,  on  either  side, 
ever  for;xetthig  the  presence  of  the  reverend 
gentleman  —  a  saintly  and  confirmed  celi- 
bate of  five-and-twenty  —  a  novice  in  the 
class  of  life  to  which  he  had  been  raised  by 
the  liberalitv  of  a  theolojrical  colletre.  For 
ight  of  his  mild  spectacled  eyes, 
could  any  farmer  or  tradesman  dare  to  sug- 
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gest  that  a  littered  noisy  family-room  might 
be  nearer  Heaven,  and  a  better  school  lor 
self-denial,  than  his  ascetic  chambers,  with 
their  sacred  pictures  and  crosses,  and  their 
constant  influx  of  illuminated  texts,  where- 
with the  young  ladies  of  St.  Cyprian  faith- 
fully fbrtilied  the  piety  of  the  Reverend  Au- 
gustine? 

When  the  discussion  was  over,  and  it  was 
satisfactorily  proved  that  God  was  best 
served  by  a  state  of  things  which  would 
bring  his  world  to  a  speedy  end,  the  assem- 
bly dispersed,  and  we  heard  many  conjec- 
tures about  the  non-appearance  of  ilr. 
Weston. 

'*  He  was  here,"  said  somebody  ;  **  for  1 
spoke  to  him  outside." 

*He  must  have  been  sent  for  afterwards,'*' 
remarked  another;  **  but  it's  strange  he  did 
not  leave  a  message :  only  perhai)s  he  did 
not  expect  to  be  detained." 

**  Ah,  his  good  sense  came  back  to  him,*'' 
whispered  Kuth,  griping  my  arm,  **and  he 
could  scarcely  send  that  message  into  a 
roomlul  of  people  !  " 

*'^A  wasted  evening,  Ruth,"  I  said,  as  we 
re-entered  our  dwelling. 

**  No,  indeed,"  she  returned :  **  we  have 
saved  an  honest  man  from  making  a  fool  of 
himself! " 

CHAPTER  XXIU. 
AN  ANONYMOUS  LETTER. 

Not  very  long  after  that  memorable 
evening  when  Mr.  "Weston  was  conspicuous 
by  his  absence,  I  paid  a  visit  to  the  M'Cal- 
lums  at  the  Refuge.  That  morning's  post 
had  brought  me  a  letter  from  Ewen,  and  I 
always  gave  them  the  benefit  of  the  last 
news  from  him. 

I  found  the  High  Street  in  a  little  bustle. 
Curious  faces  peeped  from  doors  and  win- 
dow^. The  object  of  interest  was  an  old- 
fashioned,  ungainly  carnage  st&nding  in 
i'ront  of  a  little  hosier}'  shop.  Now,  it  was 
above  this  shop  that  Ruth  liad  found  lodg- 
ings for  Anne  Sanders. 

Mr.  ^rCallum  himself  wa^  at  the  gate 
with  a  comical  smile  on  his  cheerful  old 

**lt''s  an  ill  wind  that  blows  naebody 
guid,"  said  he,  admitting  me  ;  **  but  it's  no 
oil  en  there's  a  guid  wind  that  blows  naebo- 
dv  ill." 
'  **  What  is  the  matter?  "  I  asked. 
**  There's  just  an  auld  leddy  come  to  fetch 
away  Miss  Bessie's  sister,"  he  replied. 
**  She's  an  auld  widow  cousin  of  their 
mither's,  an'  she's  never  luikcd  on  the  sis- 
ters before.  But  she  says,  for  the  credit  of 
the  family,  she'll  no  hear  of  the  puir  lassie 


being  left  to  fight  her  ain  way  in  a  sair 
warld.  She  has  nae  end  o'  siller,  and  may- 
hap Miss  Anne  will  come  in  for  the  a^  i^  the 
end." 

Looking  across  the  road,  I  could  see  the 
lady  standing  in  the  hosier's  shop  —  a  little 
woman,  quaintly  di*essed,  with  her  face  al- 
most hidden  by  a  hood-like  bonnet. 

**  Does  she  live  far  from  here  ?  "  I  asked. 

**  She  lives  in  a  queer  little  house  on  the 
side  of  Mallowe  Heath,"  he  answered. 

**In  the  parish  of  St.  Cross?"  I  said. 
"  Then  I  suppose  I  have  seen  her  at 
church?"  for  there  seemed  something  fa- 
miliar in  the  little  figure. 

**  Na,  na,"  returned  Mr.  M'Calluro,  "  she 
doesna  gang  to  the  kirk,  but  to  a  chapel  on 
the  Heath,  where  she's  the  richest  and  great- 
est leddy.  She  has  neither  chUd  nor  kith 
or  kin  save  these  Sanderses  —  but  she  isna 
the  body  to  mind.  Money  eamia  buy  love, 
but  it  can  buy  fear,  and  she  has  a  mighty 
J  hard  high  spirit  that's  wcel  satisfied  wi'  that, 
puir  body." 

**  Does  Miss  Sanders  know  of  her  sister's 
removal  ?  "  I  asked,  still  watching  the  small 
angular  form,  with  that  uneasy  interest  that 
we  always  feel  when  our  memory  is  stirred 
we  know  not  how. 

**  She's  over  in  the  house  wi'  her  the 
noo,"  replied  Mr.  M'Callum.  **  But  it's  a 
blessed  change  to  hae  tliat  fulish,  ill-con- 
ceited being  taen  respectably  aff  her  hands. 
What  culd  she  do  wi'  her  ?  She's  ill  to  go 
and  ill  to  guide.  But  that  aye  gaes  wi'out 
sayins:,  for  the  waur  the  fule,  the  better  the 
mule." 

**  Do  you  think  the  old  lady  knows  the 
character  of  her  adopted  friend?"  I  in- 
quired. 

The  old  man's  merry  eyes  gave  a  sly  wink. 
*  *  1  dinna  think  she  cares,"  said  he.  *  *  Whan 
ye're  a  ceitain  age,  and  a  crackit  auld  body 
tae  the  bargain,  ye  maun  hae  a  body-ser- 
vant, and  whan  ye  hae  tried  a^  the  lasses  i^ 
the  toon,  and  they  hae  a'  run  back  to  their 
niithers,  and  said  ye  might  keep  their  bit 
wage  sae  ye  let  them  gae  free,  then  yeVe 
owre  glad  to  find  onybody  left.  Miss  Anne 
wad  suit  nae  service,  and  the  auld  leddy 
would  suit  nae  servant,  and  by  the  blessing 
o'  (iod  they  hae  found  out  each  ither  I  " 

Then  I  proceeded  to  give  the  grandfather 
his  boy's  messages.  And  I  asked  where 
Alice  was.  She  was  up-stairs  at  needle^ 
work,  he  said.  In  bygone  days  she  would 
have  come  down  directly  she  heard  my 
voice,  but  the  poor  ^\r\  was  just  now  pats* 
ing  through  those  trials  which  honest  heaiti 
bear  best  in  solitude  and  silence. 

While  we  stood  at  the  gate,  George  Wil- 
i;  in  from  his  mominfi:''8  work.     Ill 


mot  came 
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Mr.  M'Callum^s  word«,  "the  laddie  was 
shooting  iip»^'  and  his  blau  eyes  had  gained 
quickness  urithout  losing  their  frank  hon- 
esty. Now,  wlien  he  was  adtlresscd,  they 
did  not  fall,  and  his  answer  was  ready, 
though  the  blush  still  came.  As  the  wise 
old  Scotchman  said,  '*  There  was  guid  gowd 
in  the  callant,  and  guid  gowd  will  aye 
brichtcn.'" 

Just  then,  there  was  a  bustle  at  the 
hosiier's  door.  It  was  the  moment  of  de- 
parture. Bessie  came  to  the  door-step,  and 
there  the  two  sisters  shook  hands.  No  war- 
mer salutation.  Bchsie  was  ver)'  pale. 
Anne  was  fussy,  and  dropped  her  cloves, 
and  ran  her  umbrella  at  the  side  of  the  car- 
riage. Bessie  gave  her  anu  to  assist  her 
aged  relation  down  the  sti'ps.  llien  I  first 
saw  the  lady's  face.  It  was  a  yellow,  dry 
face,  with  wizened  lips  and  faded  eves,  and 
no  white  in  the  thin,  withered  liair.  But 
then  I  knew  it  had  once  been  fair  and  come- 
ly, a  face  which  I  had  coveted  to  confront 
nie  on  my  own  hearth  —  ay,  a  face  which  I 
liad  once  kiss<'d  truly  and  tenderly ;  alas  !  a 
face  which  afterwards  I  had  almost  cursed 
—  for  tluit  hflgganl  shrew  was  the  remains 
of  ^laria  Willoughby!  Thank  God  that 
Lucy  Weston  was  my  first  love,  and  lives 
safe  with  Ilim ! 

When  they  were  gone.  Miss  Sanders 
crossc<l  the  road  and  spoke  to  us.  She  only 
said  all  had  ha[)pi'ned  very  fortunately,  and 
she  hoped  Anne  would  be  happv,  and  in- 
quired after  Ruth,  and  sent  her  clutiful  re- 
gards to  her.  Then  she  drew  down  her 
veil,  and  went  away. 

**  She  has  lost  lier  torment,  and  yet  she 
seems  sad,^^  I  remarked. 

**  It's  hard  to  hac  kin  to  tease  one,"  said 
Mr.  M'Callum;  **but  it's  harder  to  hac 
nane  to  please  one.  I  re<fkon  she'd  give 
ten  years  of  her  life  to  hae  a  richt  to  ilka 
body  who  had  a  bit  o'  love  in  them." 

But  after  the  arrival  of  George  Wilmot  I 
feared  lest  I  was  keeping  the  good  man 
from  his  dinner,  so  with  a  very  few  more 
words  I  left  him,  and  went  homewards  in  a 
somewhat  sobered  and  saddened  mood. 
However  I  had  parted  from  Maria  Wil- 
loughby, I  could  not  forget  how  we  had  once 
met,  and  her  re-appearance,  an  embittered, 
loveless  old  woman,  sickened  my  spirit  like 
a  breath  of  clammy  air  from  a  tomb.  W^hat 
said  Mr.  M'Callum?  —  that  money  could 
not  buy  love  ?  Ah,  she  had  love  once  with- 
out thought  of  buying,  and  she  threw  it 
away !  Does  its  ghost  ever  visit  her  P  There 
are  houses  which  stand  so  foul  and  neglected 
that  passers-ljy  say,  **  Surely  they  are 
haunted."  And  so  there  arc  faces  which 
warn   us  not  to  ask  the    secrets  of  the 


hearts  behind  them.     Poor  Maria!   poor 
Maria ! 

But  just  at  my  own  gate,  I  was  roused 
from  my  reverie  by  the  stout  voice  of  Mr. 
Herbert.  His  niece  was  with  him,  and  they 
had  come  to  pay  us  a  visit.  Somehow,  Mr. 
Herbert  had  heard  of  the  proposed  gather- 
ing of  the  people  of  St.  Cross,  and  he  had 
actually  come,  unasketl,  to  olTer  the  use  of 
his  great  dining-room  for  the  occasion.  I 
think  he  conferred  the  obligation  in  return 
for  the  little  aid  I  had  rendered  Agnes ;  lor 
I  had  transmitted  her  fathers  book  to  a 
friend  of  mine  in  Tatemoster  Ilow.  who 
promised  to  give  her  a  hundred  pounds  for 
it.  The  transaction  was  managed  by  Agnes 
and  me,  and  it  was  never  mentioned  in  the 
pn'sence  of  her  uncrle,  and  he  never  mch- 
tioncfd  it  himself;  but  from  his  manner  I 
concluded  his  niece  had  kept  no  secret, 
though  both  he  and  she  prelerred  a  tacit 
silence  on  the  subject. 

•*You  and  your  worthy  sister  and  Mr. 
Marten  can  invite  the  folks  —  who  you  like 
and  as  many  as  you  like  —  the  more  the 
merrier,"  said  the  bluff  farmer.  "The 
whole  house  is  at  your  service,  and  so  are 
Mrs.  Irons  and  the  girls,  and  I'll  provide 
the  victuals  —  don't  fear  I  shan't  have 
enough." 

**  We  shall  certainlv  want  tlio  whole  house, 
sir,"  retunied  my  sister :  **  kitchen,  par- 
lours, dining-room  and  all,  for  everybody 
must  come ;  and  I'm  sure  you'll  welcome 
nobody  so  kindly  as  some  who  will  be  most 
at  home  by  the  kitchen  fire.  We  won't 
place  anylxMly,  but  we'll  give  everybody  a 
chance  of  placing  himself.  Theni  are  some 
that  we  should  rise  up  before,  Mr.  Herlwrt, 
who  would  not  thank  us  if  we  put  them  on 
cushioued  chairs  and  Tui'key  carp<'t." 

**  You're  a  wise  woman.  Miss  Garrett." 
said  he ;  **  and  for  my  part,  if  I  could  only 
sit  in  my  own  kit^'hen,  I  shouldn't  lu^  sooy. 
My  grt^at  grandfather  was  a  better  man  than 
me,  ma'am,  and  he  sat  thci*e.  Ah,  ma'am, 
if  we  kept  to  the  old  ways  we  should  be 
none  the  worse." 

**  But  at  whii'h  old  way  shall  we  make  a 
stand?"  asked  Uuth  drily.  **The  oldest 
ways  in  England  w(*re  woad  and  acorns, 
and  Druids  and  sacrifices." 

**  Now,  it  strikes  me  you  are  laughing  at 
me.  Miss  Garrett,"  said  the  fanner,  good- 
humouredly,  '*  I  thought  you  liked  the  old 
ways  too  ?  " 

•*  I  like  some  old  ways,"  Ruth  answered, 
**  but  along  with  the  good  old  ways  there 
were  bad  old  ways,  and  somehow  I  think 
the  good  old  ways  live  longest.  I  dont 
believe  the  world  grows  worse,  Mr.  Her- 
bert." 
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**Tlicn  do  you  think  it  grows  better?" 
he  asked  ratlier  quickly. 

She  shook  her  head :  **  I  won't  say  that 
either,"  she  replied,  **but  I  think  it  is  like  a 
child  growing  up.  Its  evil  passions  are 
still  there,  but  lliey  are  kept  under  more 
resti-aint."' 

•*  You  arc  a  clever  woman,"  he  said, 
•'  and  you  get  beyond  me.  I  just  like  to 
keep  in  the  beaten  track,  and  do  what  my 
people  did  before  me,  and  then,  at  least,  1 
am  sale." 

**  I  don''t  know  that,"  returned  Ruth,  car- 
rj'ing  on  the  figure,  **  you  may  be  going 
over  different  soil,  where  a  light  wheel 
would  travel  better  than  a  heavy  one." 

*  *  A  heavv  wheel  mav  be  sometimes  slow, 
but  ifs  always  sure,"  said  he,  **  and  that 
reminds  me  a  waggon  of  mine  is  now  at  the 
wheelwright's,  and  1  had  best  go  and  see 
after  it." 

He  left  Agnes  behind  him,  saying  he 
would  send  Mrs.  Irons  to  fetch  her  in  the 
course  of  the  evening.  The  girl  had  not 
expected  this  prolonged  visit,  and,  as  she 
had  brought  no  work,  she  asked  us  to  pro- 
vide her  with  some,  and  so  I  set  her  to  sort 
and  en<lorse  a  basketful  of  old  letters  which 
I  wished  to  keep.  The  task  lasted  all  day, 
though  she  went  through  it  with  alacrity,  and 
we  were  juht  going  over  the  last  .papers, 
when  there  was  a  hasty  rap  at  the  door,  and 
a  moment  after  Phillis  hurriedly  announced 
**Miss  Sanders,"  adding  in  a  whisper,  **She 
is  crying,  ma'am,  and  all  in  a  llutter." 

Bessie  entered.  She  had  lost  no  time 
on  her  toilet,  for  her  bonnet  was  not  tied, 
and  her  shawl  was  only  thrown  hastily 
round  her.  She  had  an  open  letter  in  her 
hand,  which  she  laid  before  Ruth,  and  then 
stood  breathless,  imheeding  the  chair  which 
Phillis  set  for  her. 

^ly  sister  perused  the  document  in  silence, 
then,  with  a  flash  of  astonished  intelligence, 
she  said,  **  Edward,  listen  to  this,"  and 
read  — 

**  Dear  ^Iadam, 

'*!  feel  it  is  my  duty  to  tell  you  that  the 
boy  known  in  your  village  as  Gc^orge  Wil- 
mot,  and  now  living  at  the  Refuge,  is  the 
son  of  vour  dead  cousin  George  Roper,  who 
was  privately  marri<*d  in  London  under  an 
assumed  name.  "With  this  infonnation  to 
start  from,  I  think  you  will  soon  trace  a 
likeness  between  the  two.  I  only  disclose 
this  as  I  think  it  will  give  happiness  to  both 
you  and  the  lad.  In  token  of  mv  good  in- 
tentions 1  enclose  a  sovereign  lor  George 
Wilmot,  not  as  a  present,  but  as  i^art  ])ay- 
ment  of  an  old  account  between  iiis  father 
and  me.  And  I  can  only  sign  myself, 
**  One  wuo  has  much  to  regret." 


** There  it  is!"  exclaimed  Bessie,  drc^ 
ping  the  jnece  of  gold  on  the  tabic,  a: 
th<m,  sinkmg  on  a  seat,  she  gave  way  tc 
storm  of  hysteric  tears  and  laughter,  amo' 
which  the  only  intelligible  wonls  we- 
*  *  loneliness  —  ended — thank  CJod  —  tha. 
God !  "  She  forgave  her  cousiu^s  faithlc^  «k  a?, 
ness  to  her  sister^s  memory :  she  forgave  l:^is 
hidden  marriage,  and  the  deception  in  wlm  5  «i-b 
he  died.  She  thought  only  of  a  new  ri  j-w-T  it 
to  love,  of  another  call  to  live  and  labou  "x*   T 

We  all  examined  the  letter.     It  was       zo 
delicate  upright  writing,  evidently  the  tl  m  ^- 
guise  of  a  refined,  but  perhaps  egotist  ic_-ril 
hand.     The  postmark  was  St.  Martin^st— 1  €^*- 
Grand,  and  there  was  no  stationer's  nn.rB.:i.e 
on  the  envelope.     The  writer  had  kno'«*"'ii 
how  to  secure  secrecy.    Yet  there  was       a 
simplicity  about  the  letter  and  its  enclosu  x^e 
which  seemed   to  ensure  its  truthfulne^  ^. 
Evidently  Bessie  Sanders  did  not  doubt  x't. 
Presently  she  grew  calm,  and  then  arose.-, 
saying  — 

**  I  must  go  to  the  Refuge,  and  fetch  hin»  - 

I  prepared  to  go  with  her.  Just  as  I  p»it 
on  my  hat,  Agnes  Herbert  whispered  — 

**  Please  take  me  with  you,  and  leave  «i« 
at  the  (ireat  Farm  as  you  pass." 

I  looked  down  at  the  girl,  and  was  start- 
led by  her  ashen  fiice  and  wan  eyes.  •*  Alv 
dear,"  I  said,  **I  fear  you  have  done  too 
mu(;h  to-day." 

**I  am  a  little  tired,"  she  answered,  **l>ut 
it's  not  for  tlmt  I  want  to  go  home ;  only  *^ 
I  go  with  you  it  will  save  Mrs.  Irons  • 
walk." 

So  she  went  with  us,  and  we  left  her  <*^ 
her  uncle's  gate.  I  half-expected  she  woi»^^ 
ask  me  to  call  in  on  my  return,  and  tell  1*^^ 
what  passed  at  the  Refuge,  but  she  did  n*^"^- 

The  M'Callums  and  George  were  all  co**' 
fortably  seated  in  their  little  sitting-roo*** 
Our  verj'  appearance  at  that  untimely  ^^^[K 
son  startled  them,  and  our  errand,  startl  ^^ 
them  still  more.     Tliey  would  fain   h^^^^j^, 
doubted  the  letter,  but  Bessie  was  terri^^: 
in   earnest,  and  had   brought  her  sisti^  "r* 
portrait,  and  there  certainly  was  a  liken.  ^7 
between  it  and  the  half-pleased,  half-fri^"  * 
ened  bov,  who  submitted  rather  tiniidl>^ 
his  relation's  caresses,  and  then  stole 
to  Alice  M'Oalluin. 

Wherever    his    future    home  miglit 
Bessie  imj>lored  that  he  might  return 
her  that  night,  until  at  last,  with  quivd 
lips,  Alice  pn^pared  his  little  outfit,     "l    ^. 
the   old  man  blessed  the   boy,  and   -^^"^f! 
kissed  him  —  quite  calmly,  until  ^e  ga-i""      ^ 
gate  clanged  behind  the  happy  womao      "^[J: 
tlu?   astonished    lad,    and  tnen  the  g*^  * 
**  matron"  sat  down  and  wept  bittcX"V-^j^ 
almost  as  bitterly  as  a  mother  wliezi 
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lOpi  is  carried  from  her  arms  to  his 
• 

Toa  must  not  grudge  him  to  Miss  San- 
*  I  said  as  gently  as  I  could,  *'  she  has 
ng.  You  still  have  your  grandlather 
Swen." 

fes,  I  know,"  she  sobbed.  **  And 
i  will  never  tire  of  me,  but  oh,  I  must 
away  from  him.  For  he  will  rise  — 
-rise,  and  I  must  not  keep  him  down. 
It  make  him  think  I  don^t  care  much  for 
•nd  can  be  quite  happy  without  Iiim. 
I  thought  we  should  have  George 
r«!" 

^ht,   lassie ! "  said  old    M^Callum ; 
Lord  gives  and  the  Lord  takes  awa\ 
i'  yeVe  to  do,  lassie,  is  to  bless  His 
Dame." 

Lnd  you  have  not  lost  George,"  I  plead- 
'Even  if  he  live  with  Miss  Sanders,  still 
Q  be  close  to  you,  and  he  will  not  for- 
lat  you  are  his  old  friend  —  his  first 
I." 

d  just  then  it  struck  me  it  was  a  good 
his  relationship  to  the  Sanderses  had 
>een  known  on  his  arrival  at  Upper 
»we,  for  though  Bessie's  heart  was  soft 
;h  towards  him  now,  when  she  saw  him 
led,  mellowed,  and  somewhat  instruct- 
or charity  was  not  as  tender  and  cath- 


olic as  Alice^s,  and  she  might  have  shrunk 
from  the  uncouth  coarseness  of  the  mere 
tramper  boy. 

"And  he  is  George  Roper's  son,"  Alice 
exclaimed  suddenly,  her  tears  ceasing,  as 
she  started  up  to  set  the  supper  dishes, 
**  and  it  was  his  father's  knife  he  found  in 
the  hedge  —  and  Bessie  Sanders  believes 
our  Ewen  guilty  —  and  now " 

**But  George  does  not,"  I  interrupted, 
**and  George  never  will — and  your  broth- 
er's innocence  may  be  made  manifest  yet. 
This  very  evening  gives  us  an  instance  how 
secret  things  are  brought  to  light." 

I  said  no  more,  for  I  knew  her  woman's 
heart  was  very  sore — smarting  with  the  old 
ache  of  her  brother's  sufferings,  and  the 
newer  pang  of  Mr.  Weston's  love-affair. 
At  another  time  she  would  rejoice  in  the  joy 
of  Bessie  and  George,  but  just  now  it 
mocked  her,  —  as  a  laugh  in  the  streets 
mocks  the  watcher  by  a  dying  bed. 

So  I  returned  ^home,  musing  at  the  won- 
drous providence  wliich  weaves  together 
such  var}'ing  threads  of  human  life,  and 
suddenly  the  question  forced  itself  upon 
my  mind —  **  Is  it  possible  that  he  who  led 
George  Wilmot  to  our  house  a  year  ago  is 
the  same  who  now  sends  this  letter  ?  " 


Jioi.  —  The  Emperor  and  Empress  attend- 
)  annual  agricultural  meeting  at  Rouen, 
mperor  made  two  extempore  speeches :  the 
vs  a^ldressed  to  the  Mayor  of  Rouen,  in 
he  alluded  to  the  past  sufferings  of  the  in- 
al  and  agricultural  classes,  which  he  hoped 
low  at  an  end.  •  The  Emperor's  second  ad- 
was  to  the  Archbishop  of  Rouen,  Cardmal 
inechoee.  The  Emperor  stiid,  **  The  Church 
sanctuary  where  the  great  principles  of  | 
ian  morality  are  maintained  intact  —  prin- 
which  elevate  man  above  all  material  in- 
L  Let  us  then  join  with  the  faith  of  our 
iters  the  sentiment  of  progress ;  let  us 
separate  our  love  of  God  from  the  love  of 
oontry.  Thus  we  shall  render  ourselves 
iworthy  of  Divine  protection,  and  be  en- 
to  march  with  head  erect  in  the  path  of 
through  every  obstacle."  The  Emperor 
dedby  thanking  the  Cardmal  for  the  good 
I  expressed  for  the  Empress  and  Prince 
is2,  and  said,  "  The  blessing  of  the  Prince's 
t  godfather  and  the  prayers  of  the  clergy 
iDce  can  not  fail  to  ensure  his  happiness." 


!  Death  of    Captain   Nolan.  —  But  a 
in  shell  bursting  on  the  right  front  of  Lord 


Cardigan  now  threw  out  a  fragment  which  met 
Nolan  full  on  the  chest,  and  tore  away  into  his 
heart  The  sword  dropped  from  his  hand ;  but 
the  arm  with  which  he  was  waving  it  the  mo- 
ment before  still  remained  high  uplifted  in  the 
air,  and  the  grip  of  tlie  practised  horseman  re- 
maining as  yet  unrelaxcd,  still  held  him  firm  in 
his  saddle.  Missing  the  perfect  hand  of  his 
master,  and  finding  the  accustomed  governance 
now  succeeded  by  dangling  reins,  the  horse  all  at 
once  wheeled  about  and  began  to  gallop  back 
upon  the  front  of  the  advancing  brigade.  Then 
from  what  ha«l  been  Nolan  —  and  his  form  was 
still  erect  in  the  so* Idle,  his  sword-arm  still  high 
in  the  air  —  there  burst  forth  a  cry  so  strani;o 
and  appalling  that  the  hearer  who  rmle  t!ie 
nearest  to  him  has  always  called  it "  uncartlUy." 
And  in  truth,  I  imagine  the  sound  resultotl  fnmi 
no  human  will,  but  rather  from  those  spasnifMli ; 
forces  which  may  act  upon  the  Ixjdily  framj 
when  life,  as  a  power,  has  ceased.  The  tirni- 
seated  rider,  with  arm  uplifted  and  stiff,  couM 
hardly  be  ranked  with  the  living.  The  shriek 
men  heard  rending  the  air  was  scarce  other  than 
the  shriek  of  a  corpse.  This  dead  horseman 
rode  on  till  he  had  passed  through  the  interval 
of  the  13th  Light  Dragoons.  Then  at  last  he 
dropped  out  of  the  saddle. 

"  Kinglake'8  Invadlon  of  the  Cilmea,"  Vol.  IV. 
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General  Gdant,  the  most  aiiccessful 
Eoliliur  of  the  i>vcuiiiiion  War,  la  tht>  first- 
bum  urparunts  rvsitling  in  Ck'nuoiit  Coun- 
ty, Ohiii.  All  licrt  rui'urdctl  of  hia  father 
id  that  he  was  of  ldcot<.'h  descent,  ood  thnt 
he  dealt  in  leather ;  and  nothing  is  set  down 
respueiiug  the  mother  of  the  General,  ex- 
cept tliat  her  maiden  name  was  Simpson. 
The  Cluistian  names  of  the  Genem  are 
Illrani  Ulysses,  but  the  Congressman  vrlio 
gave  the  youth  a  nomination  to  West  Point 
wrule  him  dowii  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  his  eom- 
.railex  iiitlcnamed  hini  Uncle  Sam,  no  cETorts 
of  his  could  induce  tlie  military  authorities 
to  correct  the  origiual  error,  and  "  U.  S." 
he  remained.  Grant  did  not  take  a  high 
place  at  the  military  academy;  he  was 
twenty-first  in  a  clans  of  thirty-nine ;  but 
like  many  others  vho  have  not  shone  in 
comjietitivc  oxa^ninations,  he  won  distine- 
tion  ill  the  work  of  actual  life,  and  obtained 
two  brei'et  promotions  f<>r  gailanlry  during 
the  Mexican  war.  In  ltJ4)i,  when  still  a 
subaltern  in  a  marching  regiment,  he  mar- 
ried a  MisH  Uent,  of  St.  Louis,  but  in  11454, 
allur  i^'tting  bis  comtMny,  he  resided  his 
cuiumiK<ioii  and  took  a  farm.  Sui  years 
alk'rwards  he  joined  his  father  and  brother, 
and  took  up  with  his  old  business  as  leulher- 
sellur  at  Galena.  In  this  situation  be  wait 
nut  destined  to  remain.  The  fall  of  Sumter 
in  1801  caused  Grant  to  volunteer,  and 
twelve  (lays  after  Anderson  struck  his  tlag 
to  the  fierce  Can>tinians,  Grant  marched 
into  Springfield,  Illinois,  nt  the  head  of  a 
company  wliicli  he  hail  drilled  at  Galena. 
He  offered  his  services  to  lliu  Washington 
Gnvenmient,  but  his  letter  wait  unanswered, 
and  he  uwiil  his  eonnaissiuu  us  Culouei  of 
the  I'lst  Illinois  to  Governor  Yates.  Uiit  at 
tbu  beginning  of  August,  while  doing  duty 
in  KliiMiouri.lMj  teamed  from  a  ncwspaixu- 
that  lie  had  beiinue  a  ItHgadier-General  of 
Volunteers.  All  the  mi'iuliers  from  Illi- 
nois, not  one  of  whom  he  knew,  had  rc- 
ciimmendtMl  hint  lor  promotion.  Sui.h  is  the 
umi>le  Htory  of  Grant's  advent  on  the  thca- 

General  Fremont,  then  ronmuuidbg  the 
Western  detiartnient,  tHisled  Grant  iu  Curo, 
at  the  mouth' of  the  ()hio,  and  bere  he  jier- 
Ibnned  his  lir^t  noti'worthy  exjiloit,  the 
seizure  of  l>ailii>-ali.  The  stylo  of  bis  pro- 
eeetlings  is  a  key  to  his  milii.irv  character; 
it  manifests  a  keen  eye  lor  decisive  pu' 


groat  promptitude  in  action,  and  do  iear    »— W 
esponsibility.    General  Folk — the  fiirhfc;»-»^ 
lisbop  —  seized  Columbus   and   UicKDUi.  k^ 
two  importaut  places  on  the  Mississippi,  tKs« 
day  before  Grant  rcftebcd  Cairo.     lie  for^f- 
saw  that  the  next  move  of  h\s  episcopal  mx»- 
tagonist  would  be  to  occupy  Faducah,  ar*<J 
thus  close  the  navigation  of  the  Ohio,  Tec 
nessce,  and  Oumberland,  and  he  determint;^ 
to  be  linit  in  the  field.     Un  the  fith  he  tei^' 
griphed  to  Fremont,  "  1  am  getting  resdj'' 
to  go  to  i'aducah.     Will  start  at  six  and  ^ 
half  o'clock."     Latitrin  the  day  he  sent* 
second    messap^e.      Getting  no   reply,  ht7 
steamed  olF  at  the  hour  fixed ;  -  l^e  mxC 
morning  at  half-past  eight  he  was  master  of 
Padueau,  witliout  having  fireil  s  shot;  hav- 
ing garrisoned   the   post,   he   returned  to 
Cairo,  and  then  only  he  received  a  telegram 
from  Fremont  directing  bim  to  take  I'adu- 
cah "  if  he  felt  strong  enough."     Fremont 
a  political  general,  he  knew  little  of 
.   and  was  jealous  of  his   professional 
subordinates,     llad  Fremont  been  a  soldier, 
he  would  have  allowed  Grout  more  discre- 
tion ;  and  in  that  cose  probably  the  Confed- 
erates would  have  been  driven  from  Colum- 
bus at  the  outset  of  the  war.     The  combat 
at  lielmont  in  NovembiT  was  really  fought 
as  a  diversion  in  order  to  prevent  the  pat* 
sage  of  Confederate  troops  from  Kentucky 
into  Missouri.     Here,  again,   Grant's  rest 
character  came  to  lij;ht,  displayinj;  his  cool- 
ness in  danger,  his  indomitable  W)U,  and  hit 
readiness  to  make  the  very  best  fight  he 
eould  under  all  cireu instances ;  antl  there 
can  be  no  doubt  he  saved  hiseomnund  by 
sheer  Ibree   of  cliarai-ter  from   impendiDg 
ruin,  rendered  almost  iiievital>le  not  dv  want 
of  courage,  but  lack  of  xlisciplinc.     In  the 


Suite  unaware  tliat  the  <icneral  had  fbovn 
le  liighest  military  qualities,  and  had,  al- 
though defeated,  really  secured  the  abject 
of  the  inovcnieiit.  MeClellan  had  bcoomu 
General-in-Chief  on  the  Potomac,  and  Ilal- 
leck  bad  8UH|ierseded  Fremont  in  the  Wcat ; 
bulb  were  soldiers  highly  accomplished  in 
the  "  liooki.Hh  tlicoric- "  of  their  art,  but  too 
much  under  tlie  duniinion  of  European 
pn.i«deiiti» ;  tiiey  were  soldiers  of  taleikt,  and 
thi*  Kopublie  n'tpiircil  iioldiers  of  geuiu 
who  could  apply  the  fundamental  prinriplei 


own  dcpartmeiil ; 

relative  wurlb  of  the  lioslile  armies ;  and  be 
I  fastened  on  the  weak  points  in  the  Confed- 
I  crate  position.    I3ut  when  he  went  to  St. 
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L«oui8  and  proposed  to  capture  the  forts  on 
tlie  Tennessee  and  Cumberland,  Halleck  re- 
buked him  so  sharply  and  rudely  that  Grant 
^as   almost  convinced  that  ho  himself  and 
liot  his  learned  superior  was  in  the  wrong. 
Halleck  was  really  a  pedant  in  warfare,  he 
was  nrely  *•  ready,"  and  always  showed  a 
decided  fear  of  responsibility.    Returning 
to   his  command,  the  whole  force  of  the 
facts  rushed  afresh  into  Grant^s  mind,  and 
be  once  more  pointed  out  that  the  seizure 
of  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson  was  as  im- 
perative as  it  was  feasible.     But  it  was  not 
until  Commodore  Foote  endorsed  the  pro- 
posal that  Halleck  accorded  his  sanction. 
Fort  Henr}-  was  rapidly  reduced,  and  Grant, 
without  a  word  of  encouragement  from  llal- 
leek,  inarched  upon  Fort  Donelson.     The 
capture  of  that  strong  place  was  effected, 
u^  the  face  of  frcesit  obstacles,  by  a  display 
•£  «teriing  soldiership.     Grant  had  gone  on 
■****M  a  gunboat  to  see  Foote,  wlio  was 
^'^^unded;  during  his  absence  the  Conled- 
•'•tea  had  made  a  desperate  sally,  intent  on 
brteaking  through  the  Union  right,  and  es- 
caping to  Nashville.     They  would  have  suc- 
®®o<led,  had  they  not,  when  each  side  was 
^  tlie  point  of  yielding,  yielded  first.    But 
w^^  pause  was  a  lull,  not  a  climax ;  Grant, 
ndiQ^  up,  learned  that  the  enemy's  soldiers 
■^    come  out  with  knapsacks,  and  haver- 
■•cka    filled  with  three   days'    provisions. 
"  riien  they  mean-  to  cut  their  way  out ; 
^y  luive  no  idea  of  staying  here  to  fight 
^1  _  lie  remarked ;  and  looking  at  the  disor- 
cl  style  of  his  own  ranks  on  the  right, 
-xdaimed,   **  Whichever  party  first  at- 
now  will  whip,  and  the  rebels  will 
^     —    to  be  very  auick  if  they  beat  me." 
|™*^ouraging  his  soldiers  as  he  rode  along, 
**    clashed  off  to  the  left,  persuaded  the 
*PJ*lded  Commodore  to  make  a  show  of 
■P^**^  with  his  shattered  gunboats,  flung  the 
^nole  of  his  left  wing  headlong  upon  the 
""^*>ay,  and  won  the  day.     That  night  the 
fJ^JI'^nts  Floyd  and  Pillow  fled,  leaving  the 
^   of  surrendering  to  the  soldier  Buck- 
'**■'»  an  old  West  Point  comrade  of  Grant's, 
*^**    the  next  day  the  Union  flag  floated 
■w,  *^  I>onclson.    'The  success  was  decisive. 
g^  ^roke  the  whole  Confeilerate  line  fn)m 
U  ^^g  Green  to  Columbus,  and  gave  the 
w    *^0  the  whole  of  West  Tennessee  and 
^  ^t^cky.     Nevertheless,  Halleck,  sitting 
^     ^t.  Louis,  sent  no  word  of  congratula- 
^*^   to  Grant,  so  little  did  he  understand 
j~^   'Unobtrusive  commander,  and  attribut-  i 
^^  the  merit  to  Charles  Smith,  a  suborili- 1 
^  **»  he  advised  tjie  President  to  **  make 
*?**th  a  Major-General."     ^Ir.  Lincoln  and 
*"•  Stanton  saw  more  clearly  than  Halleck, 
*''^d  they  made  Grant  a  Major-General.   In- 


deed, Halleck,  who  had  been  restraining  the 
ardour  of  his  brigadier,  who  had  prevented 
him  from  seizing  Columbus,  who  was  for 
ever  exclaiming,  *  Don't  be  rash,  fortily, 
wait  for  reinforcements,'  now,  on  the  score 
that  "hesitation  and  delay"  were  losing  all, 
demanded,  ybr  Itiwsclfj  the  command  of  the 
armies  of  the  West.  For  the  present  the 
projects  of  Halleck  failed. 

Here  we  may  note  the  beginning  of  the 
friendship  of  Grant  and  Sherman,  which  up 
to  this  hour  remains  unimpaired.  No  men 
ever  entered  upon  national  work  with  less 
selfish  views.  Kach  was  anxious  solely  for 
the  success  of  the  patriotic  cause,  and  ever 
ready  to  subordinate  his  own  personal  in- 
terests to  the  public  good.  Sherman,  dur- 
ing the  siege  of  Dondson,  was  in  command 
at  Cairo,  and  he  applied  his  vast  energy 
hi  support  of  Grant.  ^loreover,  although 
senior  as  Brigadier,  he  offered  to  go  and 
help  in  person  if  wanted,  sa^nng  he  would 
make  no  question  of  rank  with  Grant  or 
Smith.  After  the  victorj',  in  reply  to  Sher- 
man's warm  congratulations  and  wishes  for 
his  new  friend's  promotion, Grant  wrote,  **  I 
care  nothing  for  promotion,  so  long  as  our 
arms   are   successful  and  no  political  ap- 

f»ointments  are  made."  The  behaviour  of 
Lalleck  at  this  period  is  scarcely  susceptible 
of  any  honourable  explanation.  While 
Grant  was  exerting  himself  to  the  utmost 
and  forwanling  full  reports  to  head-quar- 
ters, Halleck  suddenly  accused  him  of  dis- 
obedience, declared  he  sent  no  reports,  and, 
without  waiting  for  a  reply,  sent  a  telegram 
to  Washington  denouncing  Grant  for  neg- 
lect and  inefficiencv,  and  asking  permission 
to  set  Charles  Smitli  above  him.  That  per- 
mission was  granted ;  more  bullying  tele- 
gi'ams  arrived  from  Halleck,  Tind  Grant 
asked  to  be  relieved  from  duty.  In  the 
meantime  Halleck  had  got  new  light  from 
somewhere,  refused  to  relieve  Grant,  and 
sent  him  a  copy  of  a  letter  which  he  had 
written  to  Washington  amply  vindicating 
all  Grant's  proceedings.  The  only  reason- 
able explanation  we  can  imagine  is  that 
Halleck  acted  (m  an  anonymous  letter,  that 
it  was  McClcllan  who  took  upon  himself  to 
order  Grant's  temporary  supersession,  and 
that  when  the  Government  learned  the 
facts  thev  promptly  compelled  Halleck  to 
do  his  subonlinatc  justice.  Between  Grant 
and  Charles  Smith  there  was  no  misunder- 
standing of  any  kind:  it  is  worthv  of  nv 
mark  that  Grant  was  just  as  zealous  dunng 
his  disgrace  as  he  had  been  before ;  and 
when  Smith  learned  that  the  stigma  had 
been  removed,  he  wrote,  **  I  am  glad  that 
you  are  to  resume  your  old  command,  from 
which  you  were   so   unceremoniously  and, 
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as  I  think,  unjustly  stricken  down."  No 
feclinjnrs  could  animate  patriot  soldiers  finer 
than  those  which  swayed  tiie  personal  con- 
duet  of  (irant,  Sherman,  and  Smith. 

Tlie  gi-eat  conquest  at  Pittsburg  Land- 
in;;,  or  iShiloh,  would  probably  not  have  been 
loM;;ht  had  not  Ilalleck  -  been  moved  to 
place  Grant  under  a  cloud  of  transitory  cen- 
sure. The  position  for  the  Union  Army  on 
the  left  or  enemy's  bank  of  the  Tennessee 
would  not,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  have 
been  selected  by  Grant,  whose  instincts 
tuld  him  that  until  assured  of  a  junction 
with  General  Buell  liis  place  was  on  the 
nVht  bank.  But  when  he  returned  to  the 
army  he  found  it  encamped  on  the  other 
side,  and  deemed  it  wiser  to  stay  than  re- 
treat. Despite  the  deliberate  judgment  of 
Sherman,  who  has  defended  the  choice  of 
ground  made  by  Smith  during  Grant's 
eclipse,  we  must  remain  constant  to  our 
opinion,  long  ago  expressed,  that  the 
Lnion  Army  ought  not  to  have  been  ex- 
posed to  the  risk  of  defeat  in  detail.  One- 
lialf  was  on  the  left,  one-half,  Buell's  army, 
still  en  roufe,  on  the  right  bank,  while  the 
Confederate  Chief,  Sydney  Johnston,  an 
able  man,  had  concentrated  everj'thing  at 
Corinth.  We  shall  not  fight  this  battle 
over  again,  although  the  theme  is  tempting, 
but  simply  remark  that  Grant's  obstinacy 
saved  the  Union  Anny.  At  the  ver}'  worst 
moment  of  the  engagement,  when  the  Union 
troops  were  huddled  around  the  landing, 
and  all  looked  loht,  Buell  arrived,  having 
ridden  in  advance  of  his  soldiers.  Buell 
asked  **What  preparations  have  you  made 
for  retreating,  (ieneral?"  The  reply  was 
prompt  and  decisive,  **I  haven't  despaired 
of  whipping  them  yrf,"  an  answer  ver^' 
characteristic  of  the  most  dogged  fighter  in 
the  Union  Army.  He  did  not  win,  but  he 
(lid  not  lose ;  and  remembering  Donclson, 
he  gave  orders  at  once  for  renewing  the 
battle  at  daybreak.  **I  have  often  heard 
him  declare,''  writes  General  Badeau,  **  that 
there  comes  a  time  in  ever}'  hard-lbught 
battle,  when  both  armies  a,re  nearly  or 
quite  exhausted,  and  it  seems  impossible 
for  either  to  do  more.  This  he  believed 
the  tuniing-]>oint,  —  whichever  after  first 
renews  the  fight  is  sure  to  win."  Grant 
renewed  the  fight,  and  won.  For  the 
tirst  time,  after  this  battle,  he  acquired 
the  conviction  that  the  war  would  be  in- 
tense and  prolonged,  and  his  biographer, 
as>uring  us  that  the  belief  developed  his 
peculiar  views  on  the  conduct  of  the  war, 
thus  sets  them  forth :  — 

**  He  thought  then,  ayd  romaine<l  firm  in 
the  conviction  ever  afterwards,  that  it  was  not 


extended  territory,  nor  capital  cities,  nor 
tified  places,  that  ^ould  be  tlic  prime  obj< 
any  commander^s  strategy;  for  it  had  been 
vcn  that  all  these  could  be  dispensed  wittft" 
heroic  and  determined  foes;  but  that  ar: 
and  men  must  become  the  points  of  attack;    tj 
these  should  be  pursued  wherever  they  mo' 
regardless,  comparatively,  of  positions  and  for^"-* 
that  the  armies  must  not  only  be  defeated ,  Ip'^ 
destroyed;  and  that,  therefore,  the  policy  ^^^ 
merely  outwitting  or  outmanoeuvring  the  eneni„^^ 
or  forcing  the  evacuation  of  strongholds  uM-  ^ 
the  abandonment  of  territory,  and  allowing  iu^^ 
thus  to  C(Micentrate  his  real  force,  was  unwis^ 
that  every  effort  should  bo  made  to  find  and  figlt 
the  rebel  armies  again  and  again,  and  that  oulj 
when  those  armies  were  either  subdued  or  anni' 
hilatcd  would  the  rebellion    end.     Upon  thi^^ 
idea  he  thereafter  acted,  as  far  as  he  had  cch)-^"^ 
trol.    He  did  not  underrate  the  value  of  places,     " 
but  he  was  always  willing  to  sacrifice  them  for 
armies.    He  did  not  depreciate  the  value  of  life, 
but  he  thought  that  even  life  should  be  fineely 
spent,  if  so  the  great  object  of  the  war  oonld  be 
attained.    He  believed,  indeed,  that  life  rap'idly 
expended  in  a  vigorous  campaign  would  prove 
an  economy  of  life  in  the  end. ' ' 

These  views,  formed  at  such  an  early 
stage,  are  (rreditable  to  the  insight  of  the 
commander;  and,  so  far  as  the  Government 
permitted,  he  acted  upon  them  in  subse- 
quent years,  until  at  last  he  was  able  to 
write  with  literal  truth,  "  the  only  objectives 
now  are  the  armies  of  Lee  and  'Johnston," 
and  to  secure  their  surrender. 

But  the  morrow  of  Shiloh  found  Grant  in 
deep  disgrace,  for  he  was  naturally  consid- 
ered responsible  for  the  peril  incurred,  and 
men's  minds,  excited  by  pretcniatund  sus- 
picion, did  not  know  that  ne  had  accepted  a 
situation  made  for  him  by  Hallcck,  and  had 
really  saved  the  republic  by  his  indomitable 
will.  Ilalleck  now  obtained  the  goal  of  his 
ambition,  the  entire  control  of  the  armies 
in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  He  gathcreil  up 
120,000  bayonets,  the  largest  force  ever  as- 

'sembled  west  of  the  AUeghanies ;  but,  want- 
ing the  daring  of  Grant  and  the  originality 
of  Sherman,  he  spent  six  weeks  in  marching 
fifteen  miles ;  and,  although  he  did  compel 
Beauregard  to  yield  Corinth,  the  key  of  the 
valley  on  that  side,  yet  he  allowed  the  Con- 
federates to  slip  away.  Worse  than  this,  af- 
ter the  retreat  of  Beaureganl,  Halleek  wast- 
ed the  army  by  operating  with  detachments 
under  indilferent  commanders;  the  Union 
troops  were  reduced  to  the  defensive ;  Vicks- 
burg  arose  to  bar  the  great  river ;  Brasn^  in- 
vacU'd  Kentucky ;  and  the  cause  of  the  Sforth 
was  placed  in  bitter  peril  for  a  whole  year. 
Grant  and  Sherman  |>erformed  very  use- 
ful ser\'ices  in  West  Tennessee,  but  neither 

i  were  at  that  time  understood.    Political  in- 
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■J* Alices  nearly  succeeded  in  placing  ^Ic- 
^^— l.«niaiid,  an  ambitious  and  very  incompe- 
tent volunteer  officer,  in  command,  and  the 
*^Xiion  was  within  an  ace  of  losing  the  ser- 
"^^oes  of  the  two  men  who  were  destined  to 
c^lose  the  war.     Nevertheless  Ibrtune  willed 
^liAt  Grant  should  remain,  but  not  that  he 
Bl^ould  carry  out  his  own  plans.     There  can 
^Ow  be  no  doubt  that  he  would  have  ad- 
"Vanced  on  Vicksburfj  from  the  rear,  bv  mov- 
>^g  boldly  through  the  heart  of  Mississip- 
pi, bad  not  the  Aulic  council  at  Washing- 
t^on  insisted  upon  an  attack  from  the  river. 
throughout    the  winter  and  part  of  tlie 
spring  the  troops  were  engaged  in  an  **  am- 
pftJbibious    campaign"    against    Vicksburg; 
to)'iug  to  dig  canals  in  order  to  divert  the 
I^lississippi,  and  to  push  through  intricate 
"Watercourses  on  the  eastern  bank ;  the  first, 
'with  the  object  of  securing  the  aid  of  the 
fleet  below,  the  second  to  turn  the  right 
flank  of  the  cnemy^s   defences,  at  Haiuo's 
SIulT,  on  the  Yazoo.     Grant  had  no  faith 
in  these  expedients,  but  he  obeyed  orders 
sent  from  Washington.     At  this  time,  the 
spring  of  18G3,  vehement  ellbrts  were  made 
at  Washington  to  procurj  Grant's  recall, 
and    his  supersession   by  the  incompetent 
IklcCleman([.      Even   one   of  his   warmest 
friends  told  Mr.  Lincoln  that  the  exigences 
of  the  State  demanded  a  fresh  commander. 
Tlie  President,  who  had  begun  to  distrust 
civilian  generals,  rci)lied,  **  I  rather  like 
the  man ;  I  think  we^ll  try  him  a  little  long- 
er.''   That  speech  was  the  turning-point  m 
the  General^s  career.     In  three  months  he 
'was  master  of  Vicksburg  and  its  defenders. 
ITie  story  of  the  Vicksburg  campaign  is 
Telated  in  full  and  interesting   detail,  and 
any  one  who  would  fonn  an  adef^uatc  con- 
ception of  the  cluiracter  of  Grant  should 
read  tliis  minute  record.     No  General,  not 
even  Napoleon  or  Wellington,  in  his  prime, 
ever 'worked  harder  than  the  unpresuming, 
scll'-efTacing,  energetic  officer  whom  Presi- 
dent  Lincoln  wisely  d(?termined  to   try  a 
little  longer.    His  design  was  to  transfer  his 
troops  overland  to  posts  on  the  right  bank 
below  Vicksburg;  tiien  to  cross  the  river,  a 
mile  wide,  establish  himself  in  rear  of  the 
fortress,  and  act  as  opportunity  might  de- 
termine.    All   Grant's   (rcnerals  were   op- 
posed to  the  plan,  and  Sherman  took  espe- 
cial and  unusual  pains  to  convince  his  friend 
of  the  peril  he  wouhl  incur;  but  once  re- 
wived  on,  each  subordinate  wrought  heart- 
ily at  the  work.      Slicrman's  plan  was  the 
more  scientilic,  but  under  the  ciniumstanccs 
Grant's  was  the  b(;ttcr.     Sherman  desired 
to  operate  from  Memphis,  by  the  lino  of 
the  Tallabusha,  and  his  scheme  was  strictly 
9Kundem  aHem ;  but  Grant  saw  that  to  go 


back  to  Memphis  would  look  like  a  retreat, 
and  involve  a  loss  of  moral  force ;  that  there 
was  some  security  in  the  ver}*  hazard  he 
was  prepared  to  run,  and  that  he  had  all 
the  advantage  of  the  initiative,  so  precious 
to  a  soldier.  It  is  this  perception  of  the 
moral  element  in  the  problem  and  unfalter- 
ing adherence  to  his  own  solution  which 
constitutes  his  great  merit,  lie  held  no 
council  of  war,  he  revoked  no  orders,  but 
lal)ourcd  day  and  niglit  to  execute  his  de- 
sign. Part  of  the  troops  had  worked  their 
way  down  the  river,  gunboats  and  trans- 
ports had  nm  past  the  batteries ;  AEcCler- 
nand,  though  stimulated  by  Admiral  Porter, 
liad  missed  opportunities  of  seizing  Grand 
Ciulf,  a  stronghold  o^  the  mouth  of  the  Big 
Black ;  and  Grant,  forced  to  have  his  head- 
quarters at  the  front,  had  detennined  to  go 
still  lower  down.  Sherman  had  not  started 
from  Milliken's  Bend,  and  Grant  thought 
that  It  would  be  useful  to  have  a  demonstra- 
tion against  llaine's  Bluff;  **  but  I  am  loath 
to  order  it,''  lie  wrote,  **  because  it  would  be 
sa  hard  to  make  our  troops  understand  that 
only  a  demonstration  was  intended,  and 
our  people  at  home  would  characterize  it 
as  a  repulse.''  Besides,  it  would  make 
Sherman  appear  as  once  more  unsuccessful, 
and  Grant  felt  that  keenly ;  but  Sherman,  to 
his  glory,  promptly  replied,  **  1  believe  a 
diversion  at  llaine's  Bluff  is  proper  and 
right,  and  will  make  it,  let  wliatever  reports 
of  repulses  be  made."  Nothing,  tndy, 
could  exceed  the  singleness  of  purpose 
sliown  by  these  noble  soldiers.  The  men 
were  not  behind  in  self-devotion.  The 
troops  were  ordered  to  take  three  rations  as 
subsistence  for  Jlre  <lays,  and  make  them 
last ;  and  they  did  it  without  a  murmur. 
Grant's  daring  conceptions  were  too  thor- 
ough for  the  Government  at  Washington, 
and  they  were  greatly  alarmed  to  learn 
that  he  had  turned  up  the  river,  instead  of 
seeking  a  junction  with  Banks,  tlien  prepar- 
ing to  besiege  Port  Hudson.  But  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, General  ILilleck,  and  Mr.  Stanton 
did  not  know  the  real  situation,  and  that 
much  must  be  said  in  excuse  for  their  er- 
roneous views.  Grant  was  aware  that 
Pcmbertcm,  in  charge  of  Vicksburg,  had  a 
strong  forc(»  in  the  jilace,  and  oli  the  line  to 
Jacksjm,  and  that  .Joseph  John>t<m  was  as- 
sembling another  army  m  the  interior.  He 
knew  also  that  Banks  could  not  even  prom- 
ise to  be  before  P«)rt  Hudson  until  the  lOth 
of  Mav,  an<l  that  if  he  tried  to  co-operate 
din'ctly  with  tliat  oflicer,  Johusttm  and 
Pemhertoii  would  unite,  and  fnistrate  the 
whole  operation.  The  principle  on  whi(?h 
the  Union  General  acted  was  tlie  sound  one 
of  modifying  his  plans  with  the  cliange  of 
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circumstances.  He  saw  that  by  rapid  and  the  issue,  relWn";  on  prudent  boldness,  ra- 
decisive  movements  he  might  s'triki?  in  be-  pidity,  and  the  high  courage  of  his  army, 
tween  Johnston  and  Peraberton,  beat  them  Sherman  was  the  first  to  acknowledge  the 
in  detail,  and  capture  Vicksbnrg,  or  cut  it  splendour  of  an  achievement  which  he  had 
off  from  the  body  of  the  Confederacy.  But  not  foreseen,  which  had  secured  his  fHend  a 
this  involved  the  abandonment  of  a  base  of  place  among  great  commanders,  and  which 
operations  for  a  short  time,  and  he  had  the  nad  done  more  than  that,  —  served  the  na- 
courage  to  nm  a  risk  which  usually  unnerves  tional  cause.  The  surrender  of  Vicksburg 
every  commander.  Fortunately  he  was  as  on  the  4th  of  July,  and  the  battle  of  Gettys- 
prompt  in  action  as  he  was  in  d(»cision,  and  burg,  fought  on  the  same  day,  were  the 
when  Halleck  telegraphed  from  Washington  turning-points  in  a  long  war,  which  the  two 
instructions  to  unite  with  Banks  between  men  wlio  watched  the  tawny  flood  of  the 
Port  Hudson  and  Vicksburg,  Grant  was  Mississippi  on  the  afternoon  of  the  18th  of 
hajipily  beyond  the  reach  of  the  despatch  May,  ana  saw  that  they  were  victors,  were 
and  on  the  high  road  to  victor}'.  Few  op-  destined  to  close.  Into  the  details  we 
erations  are  recorded  in  history  more  au-  have  not  space  to  enter,  but  few  campaigns 
dacious  in  design  than  those  of  Grant,  and  contain  more  instructive  lessons  than  that 
thev  weixj  executed  with  a  skill  and  vigour  we  have  briefly  recorded,  and  those  who 
which  are  very  rare.  He  marched  stealth-  would  con  them  may  do  so  by  studying  the 
ily  and  swiftly  upon  his  foes,  who  did  not  pages  of  General  Badeau\s  work.  One  in- 
comprehend,  until  they  were  struck  and  cident  arising  out  of  the  fall  of  Yicks?burg 
routed,  the  deadly  blows  aimed  at  them,  we  must  noticte.  During  the  war  nothing 
Threatening  Pemberton  with  one  arm,  he  was  more  common  among  the  Confederate 
suddenly  flung  himself  upon  Johnston,  de-  sympathizers  in  England,  tluin  the  boast 
feated  him,  and  destroyed  the  railway  juitc-  that  all  Southerners  were  gentlemen,  and 
tion  at  Jackson.  Wnle  Pembert©n  was  on  far  superior  in  manners  to  their  oppcments. 
the  march  to  join  his  chief,  he  imexpectedly  Here  is  a  spech.ien  of  rude  manners  un- 
Ibund  in  his  front  nearly  the  whole  of  Grant's  equalled  in  any  histoiy.  Grant  had  con- 
army,  which  had  swiftly  marched  back  ceded  generous  terms  to  his  enemies,  and 
from  Jackson ;  and  had  McClemand  acted  when  he  entered  the  town  as  a  conqueror 
with  even  moderate  resolution,  Pemberton's  he  did  so  with  little  parade  and  no  fuss  :  — 
army  would  have  been  utterly  broken  and  ,,  __  .  ,.  .  .  ^  ,  ,  .  ,  , 
destroved  at  Champion's  Hill.  As  it  was,  "^«  ^*  ^^^^  ^  ^'^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^?^' 
the  result  of  the  fiahtwas  most  disastrous  to  ^I'^'^rterB,  but  there  was  no  one  to  receive  hmi, 
tnc  result  oi  tne  ngi  t  was  most  disastrous  to  ^^^^  j^^  dismountal  and  entered  the  porch,  where 
the  Confederate  leader  and  having  endured  pe^bcrton  sat  with  his  Generals;  they  saluted 
great  loss  he  was  pushed  back  rapidk  oyer  q^^^  ^ut  not  one  offered  him  a  chair,  though 
«P  }^  I  l^^  a  near  nsk  oi  being  ^U  had  seats  thcmsolvoj.  Neither  the  rank  nor 
cut  oil.  On  the  1 1th  of  May  Grant  had  de-  tlie  reputation  of  their  captor,  nor  the  swords  ho 
liberately  abandoned  his  communications  had  allowed  them  to  wear,  prompted  them  to 
with  Grand  Gulf,  and  on  the  18th,  having  this  simple  act  of  courtesy.  Pemberton  was  es- 
in  the  interval  fought  four  actions,  routed  pecially  sullen,  both  In  conversation  and  l)eha- 
two  armies,  captured  several  guns  and  viour.  Finally,forvcry  shame,  one  of  the  rebels 
thousands  of  prisoners,  he  had  the  CTatifi-  offered  a  place  to  Grant.  The  day  was  hat  and 
cation  of  looking  on  the  Mississippi  from  dusty;  he  was  thirsty  from  his  ride  and  asked 
the  line  of  bluffs,  Walnut  Hills,  which  had  for  a  drink  of  water.  Thoy  told  him  he  could 
so  long  defied  approaches  from  the  river,  nnd  it  inside;  and,  no  one  showing  him  the  way, 
Rarelv  have  seven  days  been  better  ein-  *»e  groped  in  a  passage  until  he  found  a  negro, 
ployed.  Grant  was  with  Sherman  when  who^vehim  the  cup  of  cold  water  only,  w^^^^^ 
ii  •  1  _  ^  1  4.1.  tir  1  i.  TJMi  J  *i.  his  enemy  had  almost  denied.  When  he  re- 
the  column  struck  the  Walnut  Hills  and  the  ^^^^  y^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^      ^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^ 

two   sohbers  gazed  for  a   moment  on  the  standing  during  the  rest  of  the  interview,  which 

goal  of  the  campaign.     **  Sherman  at  last  i^g^ed  about  half  au  hour." 
turned   abnintly  round,  and  exclaimed  to 

Grant,  *  Until  this  moment  I  never  thought  After  reading  that  anecdote  the  most  pre- 

j  our  expedition  a  success.     I  never  could  judiced   Confederate  partizan  can  scarcely 

sec  the  end  clearly  until  now.     But  this  is  maintain  that  in  mann(Ts  the  Confederate 

a  campaign ;  this  is  a  success,  if  we  never  oflicers  were  the  superiors   of  their  own 

take  the    to"jvn.'     The    other,   as    usual,  slaves. 

smoked  his  cigar  and  made  no  reply.'    The  The  volume  before  us  closes  with  the  ter- 

silent  thinker  who  never  but  once  held  a  mination  of  Grant's  Chattanooga  campai^, 

council  of  war,  the  hard  worker  who  never  where  his  vast  administrative  abilities,  liis 

spared  himself,  and  inspired  others  with  his  keen  perception  of  the  right  thing  to  bo 

own  spirit  of  sclf-doYOtion,  had  calculated  done,  nis  astuteness,  his  bull-dog'  tenacity. 
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i  firesli  illustrations.  But  the  story 
m  been  told  briefly,  and  we  need 
'  that  the  student  may  read  it  in  our 
pages  with  a  fiillness  never  pre- 
t)efore.  As  specimens  of  most  ex- 
dilitary  workmanship,  the  campaigns 
Bborg  and  Chattanooga  will  take  a 
;h  place  in  military  history ;  but  the 
of  Grant^s  career,  at  this  moment, 
DOst  carefully  studied  by  those  who 
)  form  some  conception  of  the  char- 
a  man  who  may  be  President  of  the 
States.  They  will  find  in  it  great 
e,  tempered  by  a  Dantonesque  au- 
patience  that  never  fails ;  a  cool 
rarely  ruffled ;  a  habit  of  indepen- 
3sion,  and  reliance  on  his  own  judg- 
lot  the  slightest  fear  of  responsibfl- 
;  a  spark  of  vacillation ;  keen  atten- 
minute  details,  and  a  capacity  for 
igacious  insight,  above  all,  the  rare 
80  conspicuous  in  Wellington,  of 
a  just  estimate  of  the  facts  which 
the  conditions  of  the  problem  and 
I  l^isis  of  fruitful  action.  How  far 
aracteristics,  which  have  been  made 
/  in  a  military  career  of  unusual 
y,  are  likely  to  mark  their  posses- 
ivil  and  political  life  yet  remains  to 
mined.  When  Grant  emerged  from 
^8  shop  and  took  his  place  in  the 
e  was  clearly  deficient  m  ordinar}' 
Since  then  his  mind  has  been  dc- 
and  disciplined  by  varied  experi- 
d  vast  responsibilities.  **  My  only 
'  doubt,"  wrote  Sherman,  in  March, 
*  was  in  your  knowledge  of  grand 
'  and  of  books  of  science  and  histo- 
^  I  confess,  your  common  sense 
o  have  supplied  all  these."  Will 
xvellous  common  sense  continue  to 
the  place  of  a  defective  political 
P  Let  us  hear  Sherman  on  this 
At  the  end  of  December,  1863, 
te  these  remarkable  words  to  his 
B  in  arms :  — 

ir  reputation  as  a  General  is  now  far 
lat  of  any  man  living,  and  partizans 
loenvre  for  your  influence;  but,  if  you 
pe  them,  as  you  have  hitherto  done, you 
acre  powerful  for  good  than  it  is  possi- 
easore.  You  said  that  yon  were  sur- 
t  my  assertion  on  this  point,  but  I  re- 
kt,  from  what  I  have  seen  and  heard 
am  more  and  more  convinced  of  the 

what  I  told  you.  Do  as  you  have  here- 
one;  preserve  a  plain  military  charac- 

let  others  manoeuvre  as  they  will,  you 
t  them,  not  only  in  fame,  but  in  doing 

the  closing  scenes  of  this  war,  when 
J  must  heaJ  and  mend  up  the  breaches 


The  time  has  come  when  **  somebody"  is 
imperatively  required  to  restore  the  health 
of  the  body  politic.  Is  Hiram  Ulysses 
Grant  the  man  P 
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From  The  Spectator. 
LONGFELLOW. 

A  CONTEMPORARY,  in  writing  its  welcome 
to  the  New  England  poet,  who  has  just  been 
graced  with  a  degree  by  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  says  very  truly,  but  not  without 
something  of  satire  on  the  nation  which  re- 
ceives him,  that  Mr.  Longfellow  is  known 
and  loved  more  by  his  **  Psalm  of  Life,"  his 
**  Excelsior,"  his  **  Red  Planet  Mars,"  and 
other  youthful  poems,  of  a  description  which 
the  venerable  poet  himself  woula,  we  imag- 
ine, estimate  very  slightly,  than  by  that 
class  of  poems  which  are  the  true  and  exclu- 
sive product  of  his  own  land  and  his  indi- 
vidual genius,  of  which  we  suppose  Hia- 
watha  is  by  far  the  most  strikmg  and  the 
most  perfect.  It  is  certainly  true  enough 
that  for  once  that  you  come  across  any  quo- 
tation from  that  exquisite  picture  of  the  wild 
and  simple  and  dignified  genius  of  the 
North  American  Indians,  and  of  their 
strangely  familiar  communion  with  the  low- 
er tnbes  which  inhabit  the  lake  and  the 
forest,  you  meet  with  at  least  a  dozen  allu- 
sions to  the  sickly  sentiment  of  **  Excelsior" 
and  the  conventional  sadness  of  the  **  Voices 
of  the  Night."  Evenbody  in  England  at 
least  knows  that  Mr.  Longfellow 

<*  Knows  how  sublime  a  thing  it  is 
To  suffer  and  be  strong," 

though  we  suspect  that  Mr.  Longfellow 
himself  would  revise  the  mode  of  express- 
ing that  knowledge,  if  the  poem  were  not 
now  far  beyond  his  reach, —  and  would  de- 
cline to  epitomize  it  in  words  that  have  such 
a  conventionally  holy,  such  a  **  sweet  con- 
sumptive seventeen"  ring  about  them. 
Everybody  who  knows  Mr.  Longfellow's 
name  at  all,  and  many  who  do  not,  have 
experienced  in  their  youth  the  proud  glow 
of  realizing 

<*  That  our  hearts,  though  stout  and  brave, 
Still,  like  muffled  drums  are  beating 
Funeral  marches  to  the  grave." 

And  many  of  us,  doubtless,  have  looked 
woe-begone  for  days  at  a  time,  at  the  ap- 
propriate age,  as  a  result  of  the  delightful 
sensation  that  we  could  lay  our  hands  upon 
our  hearts  (or  wrists^  and  count  the  throb- 
bing notes  of  that  military  dead-march,  and 
glory  in  the  gloomy  pageant  of  our  melan- 
choly fisite.      Everybody,  again,  who  read 
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Longfellow  when  he  was  first  popular  in' 
this  country,  has  heard,  we  suppose,  in  im- : 
agination  that  magnificent  tramp  of  ghostly 
poets, 

**  From  the  bards  sublime. 
Whose  distant  footsteps  echo 
Through  the  corridors  of  Time,** 

and  has  probably  felt  an  increased  respect , 
for  Time  in  consequence  of  thus  attributing 
to  it  a  manorial  residence  containing  long 
corridors, —  as  good  as  any  nobleman's 
castle, —  wherein  Homer  and  -Sschylus  are 
proudly  pacing  still.  These  were  young 
things  written  in  Mr.  Longfellow's  salad 
days,  when  he  was  green  in  judgment,  and 
when,  like  many  another  young  poet,  he 
mistook  the  magniloquent  for  the  grand. 
But  it  is  scarcely  to  our  credit  that  we  as  a 
nation  should  receive  him  with  open  arms 
on  account  of  his  poetic  fame,  and  yet  when 
we  come  to  ask  ourselves  what  we  know  of 
it,  should  be  able  only  to  recall  scraps  of 
well-rounded,  heroic  aspiration,  or  senti- 
ment flushed  with  that  pink  but  premature 
and  rather  unhealthy  light  which  precedes 
living  experience.  If  we  welcome  Mr. 
Longfellow  for  his  "Excelsior,"  we  are 
welcoming  him  for  what  does  his  heart  great, 
but  his  head  exceedingly  little,  credit. 
The  very  ill-advised  youth  who  went  up  the 
Alps  armed, — like  a  Band  of  Hope  in  a 
Sunday  School, —  only  with  a  banner,  and 
went  on  purpose  apparently  either  to  try  a 
pass  from  which  the  native  guides  dissuaded 
him,  or  to  exhibit  a  tear  in  his  •*  bright  blue 
eye  "  when  a  rather  forward  young  woman 
invited  him  **to  rest  his  weary  head  upon 
her  breast,''  or  to  give  the  good  old  monks 
of  St.  Bernard  and  their  dog  needless 
trouble  in  digging  him  and  his  banner  out 
of  the  snow,  was  about  as  unsuitable  a  met- 
aphor for  the  steadfastness  of  an  unwavering 
upward  purpose,  as  any  one,  if  goin<r  up- 
wards at  all,  could  have  been.  Christian 
in  the  PilgrinCs  Progress,  climbing  the  Hill 
of  Difficulty,  going  to  sleep  in  the  arbour 
on  the  way,  and  starting  out  of  sleep  with 
bitter  reproaches  to  himself,  in  the  llutter 
of  which  lie  drops  the  scroll  given  to  li^^hten 
his  path,  is  as  much  nobler  an  image  of  poor 
human  nature  striving  upwards,  than  Mr. 
Longfellow's  ornamental  young  man  with 
sad  brow  and  **  faulchion  "-like  eyes,  and 
**  clarion  "-like  voice,' as  actual  goodness  is 
nobler  than  the  hectic  exaltation  of  romance. 
And  wc  do  not  doubt  for  a  moment  that 
Mr.  Longfellow  himself  is  thoroughly  im- 
.pressed  with  the  rather  flushed  and  morbid 
■  sentiment  of  his  youthful  poems,  and  wouhl 
be  far  from  pleased  if  he  should  discover 
tlurt  the  writer  in  the  Daily  News  is  right 


in  ascribing  to  the  English  people  an  admir- 
ation for  his  poetr}'  based  almost  entirely 
on  what  is  least  admirable  and  far  the  least 
original  in  his  writings.  That  there  is  a 
gentle  and  liquid  sweetness  about  Mr. 
Longfellow's  early  as  about  his  latest  style 
we  do  not  deny.  No  genuine  poet  can 
help  impressing  a  certain  beauty  of  form  on 
even  the  worst  and  poorest  thoughts  which 
he  versifies.  But  the  poems  by  which  it  is 
said, —  not,  we  fear,  quite  untrulv, —  that 
Mr.  Longfellow  is  chiefly  known  in  England, 
are  full  of  stock-metaphors  that  mark  un- 
ripeness of  character  rather  than  of  intellect, 
metaphors  whose  whole  drift  is  exhausted 
in  the  first  superficial  ghince,  and  which 
grow  falser  and  falser  to  the  mind  ever 
afterwards.  If  Mr.  Longfellow  had  written 
only  these  things,  he  would  indeed  have 
been  distinguished  by  taste,  and  culture, 
and  true  refinement  of  feeling  from  the  most 
popular  of  our  English  moralists  in  verse, 
but  it  could  scarcely  be  said  that  he  had 
exhibited  more  true  genius  of  a  kind  entit- 
ling him  to  be  cherished  and  refnembered 
in  English  and  American  literature. 

As,  however,  Mr.  Longfellow  really  de- 
serves far  more  discriminating  and  genuine 
admiration  than  he  is  at  all  likely  Xm  receive 
in  England,  we  can  only  hope  that  his  visit 
here  and  the  cordiality  of  our  welcome  may 
have  the  wholesome  effect  of  turning  the  at- 
tention of  Englishmen  from  the  conventional 
sentimentalism  of  Mr.  Longfellow's  earlier 
verses  to  the  sweet  and  limpid  purity,  the 
shy  and  graceful  humour,  the  cool  ana  per- 
fectly natural  colours  and  forms,  and  the 
thoroughly  original  conception  and  treat- 
ment, of  his  later  poems,  especially  that 
which  will  doubtless  live  as  long  as  the 
English  language,  **  Hiawatha.^  For  play- 
ful and  tender  mterpretation  of  the  way  m 
wliich  child-like  tribes,  living  in  the  midst 
of  nature's  mightiest  life  and  marvela,  alio-' 
gorize  the  transformations  they  see,  and 
measure  themselves  against  the  powers  and 
the  creatures  by  wliich  they  are  surrounded, 
there  is  not,  nor,  as  far  as  we  know,  has 
there  even  been,  Anything  like  it  in  any  Ian- 
guagp.  Indeed,  it  was  only  possible  to  a 
man  of  fine  modem  culture  like  Mr.  Long- 
fellow, coming  into  personal  contact  with 
the  old  American-Indian  traditions  without 
either  the  religious  prejudices,  or  the  bigot- 
ry, of  imagination  and  sensation,  if  wo  may 
so  speak,  which  would  prevent  him  from 
fully  entering  into  them.  It  needed  a  sin- 
gidarly  innocent,  and  simple,  and  child-like^ 
as  well  as  a  singularU-  true  and  cxystal 
fancy,  to  follow  these  Indian  legends  with 
to  much  faithfulness  and  spirit.  A  mind 
occupied  with  transcendental  raptures  like 
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Wonls worth's  would  have  hocn  as  surely 
steeled  and  tbrtilicd  against  these  visions  of 
primeval  man  in  the  primeval  forest,  as  a 
mind  occupied  with  a  wealth  of  subtle  dra- 
matic distinctions  like  Hrownin^^'s,  or  a 
wealth  of  picturesque  meditation  and  meta- 
physic  musings  like  Tennyson\s. 

There  is  in  **  Hiawatha"  a  perfectly  won- 
derful delicacy  in  catching  at  once  the  awe, 
and  the  dignity,  and  the  superficial  pictur- 
esfqueness,  and  the  graceful  pliancy  of  hu- 
mour, and  the  light,  impulsive  joyousness, 
and  the  dark  but  airy  superstition,  and  the 
passionate  love  of  iltliil  excitement,  in  the 
old  Indian  legends.  Hiawatha  has,  to  our 
minds,  famili;irized  us  more  perfectly  with 
the  old  inhabitants  of  the  Anu?riean  forests, 
than  all  the  volumes  of  tradition  and  legend 
-which  ever  preceded  it.  Mr.  Longfellow's 
irenius  was  just  the  genius  to  interpret  be- 
tween it  and  us,  to  paint  it  to  us  as  we  are 
l>est  capable  of  seeing  it,  and  as  it  is  most 
likely  to  take  a  pennanent  hold  upon  us. 
How  bright  and  playful  is  the  picture  of  the 
familiarity  of  the  lower  animals  with  the 
little  Indian  prophet,  when  he  goes  forth  in 
>liis  childhood  with  his  first  bow  and  arrows 
on  his  first  hunting  expedition :  — 


•« 


Up  the  oak-tree,  close  beside  him. 
Sprang  tlie  squirrel,  Adjidaumo, 
In  and  out  among  the  branches. 
Coughed  and  chattere<l  from  the  oak-tree. 
Laughed,  and  said  lietwcen  his  laughing, 

*  Do  not  shoot  me,  Hiawatha ! ' 

And  the  rabbit  from  his  pathway 
Leaped  aside,  and  at  a  distance 
Sat  erect  upon  his  haunches. 
Half  in  fear  and  bilf  in  frolic. 
Saying  to  the  little  hunter, 

*  IX>  not  shoot  me,  Hiawatha  ! ' 


"  Hidden  in  the  alder-bushes. 
There  he  waited  till  the  deer  came. 
Till  he  saw  two  antlers  lifte<l, 
Siiw  two  eyes  look  from  the  thicket, 
SaftW  two  nostrils  point  to  windwarrl. 
And  a  deer  came  duwn  the  pathway. 
Flecked  with  leafy  light  and  shadow. 
And  his  hciirt  within  him  fluttered. 
Trembled  like  the  leavi's  above  him. 
Like  tlie  birch  leaf  palpitated. 
As  the  doer  came  down  the  pathway. 

Tlion,  upon  one  knee  uprising, 
Hiawatlia  aime*!  an  arrow: 
Scarce  a  twfg  movc«l  with  his  motion. 
Scarce  a  leaf  was  stirre<l  or  nistleil. 
But  the  wary  roebuck  stjirte^l, 
Stamped  with  all  his  hfM»fM  together, 
Lifltenetl  with  one  f'MA  upliftd. 
Leaped  as  if  to  meet  the  am»w; 
Ah  !  the  singing,  fiital  arrow. 
Like  a  wasp  it  buzzed  and  stung  him  I  '* 


That  is  a  forest  scene  such  as  we  know  no 
American  ^IcCalluni  to  do  justice  to.  It 
would  n(»ed  one  who  had  made  a  special 
study,  not  only  of  the  Indian  tribes,  to 
draw  the  boy-prophet  in  his  first  hunter's 
joy  of  independence,  but  of  the  wild  creat- 
ures of  the  forest,  the  scpiirrel  and  the  rab- 
bit and  the  deer  half  fascinated  by  Hiawatha 
and  all  but  acknowledging  him  as  one  of 
themselves,  and  yet  shy,  too,  of  his  human 
skill  and  knowledge.  IIow  admirable,  too, 
in  their  bright  and  simple  outlines  are  the 
various  companions  of  the  Indian  prophet's 
life, —  the  old  boaster  lagoo,  for  instance, 
who  is  alwavs  fancying  that  the  people  h»iig 
to  hear  ''tis  immeasurable  falsehoodis ;  *'' 
and  again,  Pau-Puk-Keewis,  the  mischie- 
vous dancer,  the  **  stonn-fool,"  who  teaches 
the  people  to  love  physical  and  mental  ex- 
citement, who  introduces  the  gambling 
game  of  **  bowls  and  counters"  amongsst 
Hiawatha's  jieople,  because  lie  is  tired  alike 
of  Hiawatha's  wisdom  and  of  lagoo's  false- 
hoods. Hut  it  is  not  only  in  the  details,  it 
is  in  the  whole  spirit  of  the  poem. —  the 
fanciful  joy  and  beauty,  the  equally  fanciful 
weirdness  and  gloom, —  that  we  enjoy  the 
touch  of  a  master  hand.  When  Hiawatha 
is  to  lose  his  wife,  and  by  way  of  warning, 
ghostly  shadows  come  from  **  the  land  of 
the  Hereafter,''  who  cower  for  weeks  in  the 
corner  of  his  hut,  and  seize  on  all  her  food 
before  she  van  taste  it,  the  poet  curdles  our 
blood  witliout  in  any  way  putting  the  full 
strain  of  pain  and  horror  on  the  feelings  of 
his  readers.  The  light  and  pliant  treatment 
is  preserved,  and  though  the  legend  is  grue- 
some, it  is  gruesome  with  a  sort  of  childlike 
simplicity.  IIow  simple  and  striking  are 
the  first  chords  which  the  Poet  strikes  !  — 

**  Never  stoops  tlic  soaring  vulture 
On  his  quarry  in  the  desert, 
On  the  sick  or  woundcil  bison. 
But  another  vulture,  watching 
From  his  high  aerial  lcx>k-<)Ut, 
•  Sees  the  downward  plunge,  and  follows; 
And  a  third  pursues  the  second, 
Coming  from  the  invisible  ether. 
First  a  spwk,  and  then  a  vulture, 
Till  the  iiir  is  dark  with  pinions. 
So  (lisiisters  come  not  singly; 
But  as  if  they  watched  and  waited, 
Scannmg  one  another^s  motions. 
When  the  first  ilescends,  the  otiiers 
Follow,  follow,  gathering  flock-wise. 
Round  their  victim,  sick  and  wounded* 
First  a  shadow,  then  a  st^irrow. 
Till  the  air  is  dark  with  anguish.*' 

And  then  the  scene  where  the  two  women, 
Hiawatlia^s  mother  and  wife,  are  sitting  in 
their  hut,  their  shadows  *'  crouching  behind 
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them,"  when  these  other  and  more  material 
shadows  from  **  the  land  of  the  Hereafter" 
enter :  — 

"  Then  the  ourtam  of  the  doorway 
From  without  was  slowly  lifted;        , 
Brighter  glowed  the  fire  a  moment. 
And  a  moment  swerved  the  smoke^wreath, 
.    As  two  women  entered  softly. 
Passed  the  doorway  miinyited, 
Without  word  of  salutation. 
Without  sign  of  recognition, 
S;it  down  in  the  fwthest  corner. 
Crouching  low  among  the  shadows. 

From  their  aspect  and  their  garments 
Strangers  seemed  they  in  the  village ; 
Very  pale  and  haggard  were  they, 
As  they  sat  there  sad  and  silent. 
Trembling,  cowering  with  the  shadows. 

Was  it  the  wind  above  the  smoke-flue 
Muttering  down  into  the  wigwam  ? 
Was  it  the  owl,  the  Koko-koho, 
Hootipg  from  the  dismal  forest? 
Sure  a  voice  said  in  the  silence : 
*  These  are  corpses  clad  in  garments, 
These  are  ghosts  that  come  to  haunt  you. 
From  the  kingdom  of  Ponemah, 
From  the  hmd  of  the  ^ereafter  ! '  " 


**  When  the  evening  meal  was  ready, 

And  the  deer  had  been  divided. 

Both  the  pallid  guests,  the  strangers. 

Springing  from  among  the  shadows. 

Seized  upon  the  choicest  portions. 

Seized  the  white  fat  of  the  roebuck. 

Set  apart  for  Laughing  Water, 

For  the  wife  of  Hiawatha  ; 

Without  asking,  without  thanking. 

Eagerly  devoured  the  morsels, 

Flitted  back  among  the  shadows 

In  the  comer  of  the  wigwam. 

Not  a  word  spake  Hiawatha, 

Not  a  motion  made  Nokomis, 

Not  a  gesture  Laughing  Water: 

Not  a  change  came  o'er  their  features; 

Only  Minnehaha  softly 

Whispered,  saying,  *  They  are  famished. 

Let  them  do  what  best  delights  them; 

Let  them  eat,  for  they  are  famished.*  *' 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  poem,  of  which  we 
have  ventured  to  say  so  much.^not  the 
only  poem  in  which  Mr.  I^ngfellow^s  true 
conius  is  shown,  for  Evangeline^  in  spite  of 
its  rather  monotonous  hexameters,  has 
much  of  the  genuine  prairie-flavour  in  it, — 
is  one  of  the  really  permanent  contributions 
to  modern  literature,  and  that  no  other  ge- 
nius known  to  us,  except  Mr.  Longfellow's, 
would  have  been  in  any  waj'  equal  to  the 
work.  It  is  not  grasp  of  imagination,  so 
much  as  the  grace  and  sweep  of  a  peculiarly 
majcsticy»^/;i<»/, —  a  fancy  like  the  impulsive 
fanc.^'  ol*  children,  yet  with  the  self-contained 
dignity  of  men, — which  was  needed  for  the 


task ;  and  so  perfectly  has  it  been  performed 
that  it  has  added  not  .only  a  new  subject, 
but  a  wholly  new  ^oup  of  conceptions,  to 
the  stores  of  our  literature.  ^We  wish  that 
England  could  bo  as  erateful  to  Mr.  Long- 
fellow for  this  as  we  uiink  that  she  .ought  to 
be.  Then  he  would  be  far  better  satisfied 
with  his  welcome,  than  he  can  be  if  he  be- 
lieves, as  many  believe  with  more  or  less 
justice,  that  the  heartiness  of  that  welcome  is 
due  to  our  admiration  for  the  boyish  and 
thin  enthusiasm  of  verses  whose  best  function 
it  would  be  to  warn  manly  and  pure  senti- 
ment against  the  habit  of  effeminate  ex- 
pression. If  we  admire  a  real  poet  for 
that  which  is  not  real  poetry,  he  must  ne- 
cessarily feel  that  it  is  but  an  accident  that 
we  have  happened  to  admire  in  him  a  real 
poet  at  all. 


From  The  Spectator,  18  Jona. 
THE   FALL  OF  SAMARCAND. 

Thb  occupation  of  Samarcand  by  the 
Russians  will  prove,  we  fear,  a  very  grave 
event.  No  details  have  yet  reached  Eng- 
land, the  report  of  the  Emir^s  death  is  not 
confirmed,  and  Russian  officers  in  Central 
Asia  systematically,  overrate  the  number  of 
their  opponents,  not,  we  believe,  to  deceive 
their  own  Government,  but  to  excite  in- 
terest in  the  Russian  people.  Nevertheless, 
it  seems  certain  that  a  battle  was  fought 
early  in  May,  that  the  Emir  of  Bokhara 
was  defeated,  and  that  Samarcand  either 
surrendered  or  was  taken  by  storm;  and 
those  incidents,  if  true,  involve  the  subju- 
gation of  Bokhara.  These  Asiatic  States 
never  rally,  the  people  are  hardly  interested 
enough  to  organize  guerilla  war,  and  the 
•*  moral "  power  of  the  Czars  is  almost  irre- 
sistible. Even  in  India,  the  natives*  who 
do  know  something  of  English  strongUi  and 
weakness,  usually  submit  after  one  defeat; 
and  up  there,  in  those  regions  behind  the 
world,  the  Czar  seems  greater,  less  human, 
more  like  a  supernatural  agent,  than  ever  the 
Company  seemed  in  Hindostan.  Bokhara 
may  henceforward  be  considered  a  BomriaB 
dependency,  and  the  difficulties  already  so 
thick  round  the  Indian  Viceroy  will,  we 
fear,  almost  overwhelm  him.  The  great 
Club  which  governs  India,  and  has  so  oftn 
proved  itself  stronger  than  the  YiceroTt, 
already  irritated  b^'  the  nolicy  of  inactioBf 
will  be  half  frenzied  witn  humiliation  and 
fear,  and  may  compel  Sir  John  LawTenoe» 
with  or  without  sanction  from  home,  to  in- 
tervene in  the  struggle.  The  pressure 
from  Afghanistan  itself  will  be  tremendoof* 
every  chief  declaring  that  unless  he 
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support  from  Calcutta  he  will  seek  it  in  Samar- 
raiid.  .The  anti-Russian  section  of  the  India 
House  will  point  triumphantly  to  tliis  con- 
iirmation  of  their  fears,  and  from  St.  Peters- 
burg, Constantinople,  and  Teheran  grave 
information  will  begin  to  flow  in  on  the 
Foreign  Office.  The  Anglo-Indians  will  be 
almost  ready  to  conquer  Afghanistan  by 
subscription,  and  though  they  are,  as  we 
deem,  utterly  in  the  wrong,  it  is  folly  to  ig- 
nore the  arguments  they  adduce.  The 
Times  does  good  service  in  resisting  their 
pressure ;  but  nothing  is  gained  by  assert- 
ing that  the  independence  of  Bokhara  does 
not  matter,  and  tliat  Russia  has  no  interest 
in  the  conquest  of  India.  The  indepen- 
dence of  Bokhara  does  matter,  for  three 
very  important  reasons.  First  and  least, 
its  conquest  will  enable  the  Russians  to 
plant  themselves  on  the  Oxus,  in  a  position 
from  which  they  can  open  a  road  to  Herat, 
fan  avail  themselves  of  their  influence  in 
Teheran,  and  can  spread  through  Afghan- 
istan and  Northern  India  the  idea  that 
•*  they  are  coming.**'  Secondly,  the  victory 
will  show  them  to  the  tribes  of  the  North  as 
the  heirs  of  Jcnghiz,  the  possessors  of  his 
rapital,  the  owner  of  the  green  stone  to 
which  all  Tartar  ro:uls  converge.  Thirdly, 
they  have  arrived  within  the  charmed  circle 
eovered  by  the  Hindoo  imagination,  within 
the  world  of  wjiich  Punjabccs  have  heard, 
within  the  region  from  wliicli  all  conquerors 
of  India  have  descended  into  the  plains. 
II«*nceforward,  for  years  to  come,  a  restless 
«*x|K»ctation  of  a  white  Jenghiz  will  be  visi- 
ble through  Northern  India,  a  vague  im- 
pression that  **  a  cycle  is  past"  very  dan- 
gerous to  all  habitudes  of  (piiet  submission. 
Bokhara  is  far  from  Herat,  Herat  far  from 
Peshawur;  but  C'akutta  is  twice  as  far  as 
the  nirthest,  and  yet  a  minor  in  a  Calcutta 
bazaar  can  make  I'eshawur  bubbU^  with  ex- 
citement. The  Russians  are  not  in  the  cit- 
adel, are  not  near  it ;  but  they  have  emerged 
from  th<;  Nortlicrn  slwdow  into  the  brighter 
light,  and  are  visible  to  its  garrisons.  They 
h:ive,  moreover,  we  rej)eat,  one  direct,  im- 
nnediate,  and  most  pn*ssing  interest  in  the 
iM>n(juest  of  India.  They  arcs  to  speak 
fT;ruratively,  lords  of  the  nioimtain,  wliile 
it  is  in  the  plain  that  wealth  must  be  sought. 
'Fliev  are  masters  of  NortluTU  A>ia  from 
the  l*ole  to  the  Oxus,  fmui  tin*  Caucasus  to 
the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  that  is,  of  a  world  lying 
in  shadow  almost  iinpciictrable  to  Kuropean 
eyes,  of  cities  of  wliirh  we  know  nothing, 
of  plains  scarcely  tr.ivrrstMl  by  wlilte  mr-n,  ■ 
but  in  which  the  lnnnan  ra<M'  niigiit  encamp,  j 
of  ranges  as  vast  thnn;»di  not  as  high  as  the  i 
Andes,  of  rivers  as  long  though  not  as  naviga- 
ble as  tho  Mississi j)pi .    Ry  incessant  exertion  i 


and  great  expenditure,  by  disciplining 
nomad  warriors  and  bv  never  forffivui«j  an 
act  of  disobedience,  they  do  contrive  to 
maintain  some  efl'ective  government  through 
these  vast  regions  ;  but  they  bitterly 
need  revenue,  and  revenue  grows  farther 
South.  It  is  impossible  for  a  Russian  states- 
man to  read  a  report  from  Central  Asia,  to 
glance  at  a  map,  to  sanction  an  expedition 
without  longing  to  possess  some  one  of  the 
regions  to  the  South,  where  the  population 
is  as  thick  as  the  jungle,  where  the  earth 
vields  a  hundred  and  seventv  fold,  where  a 
pitiless  yet  scientific  government  could  tax 
h  misiricorde.  Statesmen  may  reject  alto- 
gether imaginative  nonsense  about  a  plan 
lor  the  coucjuest  of  the  world,  and  yet  be- 
lieve that  the  Russian  Treasury  thirsts  lor 
a  slice  either  of  In<lia  or  China,  that  the 
Foreiurn  OlRcc  of  St.  Petersburg  sees  well 
how  terrible  a  diversion  a  Russo-Persian 
force  might  create  in  the  next  struggle  for 

O  CD 

Stamboul. 

We  do  not  wonder  in  the  least  at  the 
Anglo-Indian  excitement,  or  even  at  the 
form  it  usuallv  assumes.  It  was  not  bv 
sitting  still  that  India  was  conquered,  and 
those  who  conquered  it  naturally  believe  that 
the  audacity  wliich  has  succeeded  for  a 
century  will  succeed  for  ever.  Difficulties 
have  no  meaning  for  men  who  see  70,(j<X) 
Europeans  ruling  a  contineut  and  a  fifth  of 
the  human  race.  Wiat  is  Candahar,  that 
a  man  who  invaded  Scinde  should  hesitate 
to  enter  it?  or  Afghanistan  compared  with 
Abvssinia?  or  Bokhara,  when  one  has 
helped  to  plunder  the  Summer  Palace  of  the 
Kmperors  of  China  P  It  is  all  natural 
eiiouirh,  and  in  its  wav  creditable  besides  — 
there  bcinjx  virtues  as  useful  as  humilitv  — 
but  still  it  is  the  duty  of  the  English  Press 
to  warn  the  An'j:lo-lndians  that  thcv  must 
wait  for  the  signal,  and  that  it  will  not  be 
given  yet,  or  given  in  the  way  thcv  demand. 
Even  admitting  their  data,  that  Russia  does 
intend  one  day  to  conquer  India,  and  that 
her  encampment  on  the  Oxus  brings  her 
within  the  ranire  of  the  grand  Southern 
Vicerovaltv,  the  wav  to  meet  her  is  not  to 
occupy  up  to  Herat.  Down  to  the  Sulei- 
man, or,  if  that  is  too  much  to  ask,  down  at 
least  to  Herat,  the  ccmquests  of  Russia  are 
])eneficial  to  the  world.  She  is  civilizing 
and  organizing  races  who  could  neither 
be  civilized  nor  organized  without  conquest, 
is  ])ringing  lands  as  separate  as  if  ihey  were 
in  anotlier  world  within  the  influence  of  Eu- 
rope. The  process  is  a  good  one  even  if 
its  motive  be  mere  selfishness,  and  it  is  ac- 
complished, as  we  believe,  without  any  ex- 
travagant amount  of  human  suffering.  If 
it  were  not,  the  minute  white  Ibrce  employed 
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in  Asia,  less,  we  believe,  tlian  50,000  in  all, 
could  not  hold  down  half  a  world,  nor  could 
desert  tribes  be  turned  by  two  or  three  of- 
ficers into  effective  Russian  cavalrj-.  It  is 
no  business  of  ours  to  interrupt  a  move- 
ment which,  among  other  momentous  results, 
guarantees  the  weak  and  wealthy  South  of 
Asia,  with  its  500  millions  of  inhabitants — 
the  half,  at  least,  of  mankind  —  from  ever 
again  being  conquered  by  barbarian  hordes. 
We  have  no  moral  duty  in  the  matter,  unless 
it  be  to  come  to  such  an  arrangement  with 
Russia  as  shall  enable  her  and  us  to  govern 
leniently,  to  do  our  destined  work  without 
overmuch  either  of  suspiciousness  or  op- 
pression. Had  the  offer  of  the  Emperor 
Nicholas  to  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour  been  ac- 
cepted, an  arrangement  might  have  been 
made  which  wouhi  have  given  Europe  cen- 
turies of  quiet  supremacy  in  Asia,  and  even 
yet  that  splendid  result  is  not  wholly  beyond 
the  range  of  possibilities.  ALrrangement 
with  Russia,  not  struggle  against  Russia, 
ought,  if  she  will  consent,  to  be  the  British 
poucy  in  Asia,  and  the  nearer  she  comes  to 
our  frontier  the  more  clearly  will  that  ar- 
rangement seem  possible  to  the  Indian  Gov- 
ernment. If  it  is  not,  if  the  division  of  Asia 
without  the  division  of  her  revenue  seems  to 
Russian  statesmen  unendurable,  the  great 
contest  can  still  be  fought  out  most  easily 
in  the  Punjab,  where  our  armies  have  the 
wall  of  the  Himalaya  for  a  frontier,  the  sea 
for  a  flanking  fortress,  and  an  entire  system 
of  Railways  for  a  base.  If  any  one  desired 
to  assign  us  the  worst  position  conceivable 
for  that  battle  of  Armageddon,  it  would  be 
Afghanistan,  with  the  Ilimalaya  between  us 
and  our  resources,. with  no  clear  road  to  the 


sea,  and  with  all  India  quivering  with  ex- 
citement in  our  rear.  Let  the  Russians 
drag  themselves  over  the  desert,  but  it  is  not 
for  us  to  impose  that  task  upon  ourselves. 
The  Anglo-Indians  say  that  the  natives  will 
rise,  and  that  is  of  course  the  most  terrible 
of  the  contingencies  in  the  future ;  but  they 
can  rise  behind  us  just  as  well  as  around  us, 
and  are  far  more  likely  to  do  it.  W}\y  Hin- 
dostanee  Moliammedans  should  love  an  in- 
vader who  is  the  sworn  foe  of  the  Moslem 
faith,  who  is  menacing  it  in  Constantinople 
and  crushing  it  in  Central  Asia,  we  have 
yet  to  leani ;  but  granting  the  improbable, 
the  worst  possible  way  to  fight  a  tiger  is  to 
stand  with  your  back  to  his  mouth. 

On  the  question  of  subsidies  or  the  **  me- 
dium policy,"  as  it  is  called.  Sir  John  Law- 
rence, we  imagine,  will  be  (compelled  to 
j'ield,  and  we  do  not  feel  strongly  impelled 
to  object.  Half  a  million  goes  a  great  way 
north  of  the  Indus,  and  if  the  Anglo-Indians 
like  to  waste  120,000/.  a  year  in  enabling  a 
son  of  Dost  Mohammed  to  keep  up  a  decent 
army,  or  a  few  thousands  more  m  buying 
contradictory  information,  there  b  no  par- 
ticular reason  why  they  should  not  be  grat- 
ified. We  woulu  much  rather  spend  the 
money  in  buying  the  fidelity  of  the  door- 
keeper tribes,  the  tribes  of  the  passes,  who 
are  only  restless  because  they  cannot  eat 
rocks;  but  the  Government  of  Laliore  is 
the  proper  authority  to  decide  a  point  like 
that,  which  at  worst  involves  only  an  endu- 
rable outlay  of  cash.  Our  contentions  are, 
that  if  Russia  is  friendly,  she  is  a  better 
neighbour  than  the  brigands  she  is  treading 
down ;  and  if  she  is  hostile,  she  can  best  be 
resisted  within  the  Suleiman. 


TuE  Oriqin  of  Dixie.  —  I  do  not  wish  to 
spoil  a  pretty  illusion,  but  the  real  truth  is  that 
Dixie  is  an  indigenous  Northern  negro  refhiin. 
No  one  ever  heard  of  Dixie's  'land  being  other 
than  Manhattan  Ishmd  until  recently,  when  it 
has  been  erroneously  supposed  to  refer  to  the 
South,  from  its  connection  with  the  pathetic  negro 
allegory.  When  slavery  existed  in  New  York,  one 
Dixy  owned  a  large  tract  of  land  on  Manhattan 
Island,  and  a  large  number  of  slaves.  The  in- 
crease of  slaves,  and  the  increase  of  abolition 
sentiment,  caused  an  emigration  of  slaves  to 
more  thorough  and  secure  riave  sections,  and  the 
negroes  who  were  thus  sent  off  naturally  looked 
back  upon  their  old  homes,  as  they  could  not 
imagine  any  place  like  Dixy's.  Hence  it  be- 
came synonymous  with  an  ideal  locality,  combin- 


ing ease,  comfort,  and  material  happiness  of 
every  description.  In  those  days  negro  singing 
and  minstrelsy  were  in  their  iufimoy,  and  any 
subject  that  could  be  brought  into  a  ballad  was 
eagerly  picked  up.  This  was  the  case  with  Dixie. 
It  originated  in  New  York,  and  assumed  the 
proportions  of  a  song  there.  In  its  travels  it  has 
been  enlarged,  and  has  gathered  moss.  It  has 
picked  up  a  note  here  and  a  note  there.  A 
chbrus  has  been  ailded  to  it,  and  from  an  indis- 
tinct chant  of  two  or  three  notes  it  has  become 
an  elaborate  melody.  But  the  fiict  is,  it  is  not 
a  Southern  song,  and  cannot  bo  rubbed  out. 
The  ikllacy  is  so  popular  to  the  contrary,  that  I 
have  thus  far  been  at  pains  to  get  the  real  origin 
of  it  Cor.  N.  O.  Delta. 
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In  the  House  of  Representatives,  on  the 
9th  June,  while  the  Clerk  was  reading  the 
journal,  the  Chinese  Embassy  was  an- 
nounced. The  House  received  their  visit- 
ors standing,  and  they  entered  with  the  re- 
ception committee,  Messrs.  Schenck,  Banks, 
and  Brooks. 

'Mr.  Schenck  of  Ohio,  after  the  embassy 
had  reached  the  front  of  the  Speaker,  said : 

Mr.  Speaker:  —  The  committee  charged 
by  your  appointment  with  that  duty  have 
the  honor  to  present  now  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  his  Excellency  Anson  Bur- 
lingame  and  their  Excellencies  his  assistants 
of  the  Chinese  embassy. 

The  Speaker,  rising,  pronounced  his 
speech  of  welcome  in  the  following  words : — 

JTcwr  Excellencies :  —  The  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives intermits  its  ordinarv  labors  to- 
day  to  receive  in  this  hall  the  embassy  which 
the  oldest  nation  of  the  world  has  commis- 
sioned to  America  and  Europe,  and  in  the 
name  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  we 
bid  you  welcome.  Spanning  a  continent  in 
our  own  area,  from  the  Bav  of  Fundy  to 
the  granite  portals  of  the  Golden  State,  we 
turn  our  faces  from  the  fatherland  of  Europe 
'  to  clasp  hands  in  closer  relations  than  ever 
before  with  those  who  come  to  us  from  that 
continent  which  was  the  birthplace  of  man- 
kind. Nor  does  it  lessen  our  pleasure  that 
the  chief  of  this  embassy,  transferred  as  he 
was  from  membership  here  to  diplomatic 
duties  abroad,  so  won  the  confidence  of  his 
Imperial  Majesty  to  whom  he  was  aocri'd- 
ited,  that  he  returns  to  our  midst  honored 
with  his  distinguished  associates  as  the  cus- 
todians of  the  mo.st  remarkable  trust  over 
committed  by  an  £mi>eror  to  his  envovs. 
This  embassy  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  which 
has  attracted  such  universal  attention,  has 
been  hailed  throu;rhout  our  land  not  only  as 
marking  an  onward  step  in  the  world^s  his- 
tory, but  as  being  of  peculiar  interest  to 
this  republic.  With  our  Western  States 
fronting  the  same  Pacitic  sea  on  whi(*h  tho 
millions  of  China  had  looked  ages  before 
our  country  was  bom  into  the  fauiily  of  na- 
tions, with  our  Pacitic  railroad  rapidly  ap- 
proaching completion,  and  destined,  with  the 
steamers  plying  from  its  termini  east  and 
west,  to  become  the  highwav  of  <'ommerce 
between  Asia  and  Europe,  with  our  poss(*s- 
aions  on  the  Pacific  slope  nearest  of  all  the 
great  nations  to  the  Empire  from  which  you 
we  hail  your  appearance  at  this  capi- 


tol  as  the  aujjur}'  of  closer  commercial  and 
international  mtercourse.  Wishing  for  you 
as  corflial  a  greeting  wherever  you  may  go, 

—  on  the  Thames  and  the  Seine,  the  Danube 
and  the  Rhine,  the  Baltic  and  the  Adriatic, 

—  I  give  you  again  an  earnest  and  heartfelt 
welcome. 

Mr.  Burlingame  responded  to  the*  Speak- 
er's address  of  welcome.     He  said :  — 

Mr.  Speaker :  —  On  behalf  of  my  associ- 
ates and  myself,  I  thank  you  for  this  warm 
and  unusual  reception.  It  transcends  all 
personal  compliment.  It  is  the  greeting  of 
one  great  people  by  another.  ^  It  is  the  Oc- 
cident and  the  Orient  for  the  first  time  in 
that  electric  contact  whose  touch  makes  the 
whole  world  akin.  It  is  the  meeting  of  two 
civilizations  which  have  hitherto  revolved 
in  separate  spheres.  It  is  a  mighty  revolu- 
tion. Let  us  hope,  sir,  that  it  will  go  on 
without  those  convulsions  which  are  too  apt 
to  mark  great  changes  in  human  affairs. 
Let  us  hoiMj  that  it  will  be  achieved  without 
the  shedding  of  one  drop  of  human  Mood. 
We  are  for  peace.  We  come  not  with  the 
beat  of  the  dnim,  nor  with  martial  tread, 
though  representing  the  latent  power  of 
eighty  millions  of  fighting  men.  We  are 
the  heralds  of  good  will.  We  seek  for 
China  that  equality  without  which  nations 
and  men  are  dcCTaded.  We  seek  not  only 
the  good  of  China,  but  we  seek  vour  good 
and  the  good  of  all  mankind.  We  do  this 
in  no  sentimental  sense :  we  would  be  prac- 
tical as  the  toiling  millions  whom  we  repre- 
sent. We  invite  you  to  a  broader  trade ; 
we  invite  ypu.  to  a  more  intimate  examina- 
tion of  the  structure  of  Chinese  civilization  ; 
we  invite  you  to  a  better  appreciation  of 
the  manners  of  that  people,  their  temper- 
ance, their  patience,  their  habits  of  scholar- 
ship, their  competitive  examination,  their 
high  culture  of  tea  and  silk ;  and  we  shall 
ask  for  them  from  you  modem  science, 
which  has  Uikon  its  great  development  with- 
in the  memory'  of  man,  and  the  holy  doc- 
trines of  our  Christian  faith.  It  is  fur  the 
West  to  sav  wluit  our  rect^ption  shall  be :  it 
is  fur  the  \Vest  to  say  whether  or  not  it  was 
sincere  when  it  continued  for  a  long  time  to 
invite  China  to  a  more  intimate  relation  with 
it :  it  is  for  the  West  to  say  whether  it  is 
for  a  fair  and  open  policy,  or  for  one 
founded  on  prejudice  and  on  that  assump- 
tion of  suiKiriority  which  is  jiistitied  neither 
1)V  physical  al>ilitv  nor  moral  education. 
The  j)euple  of  the  United  States  have  re- 
sponded through  their  Executive,  and  this 
House  through  their  Speaker,  with  a  unan- 
imity and  nobility  of  sentiment  which  naakes 
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me  proud  of  the  civilization  in  which  I  was 
raised,  and  glad  to  see  it  passed  in  fnvics^ 
by  the  scholars  and  statesmen  of  China.  I 
trust,  sir,  that  the  American  people  will 
abide  by  that  sentiment,  and  I  do  hope  it  is 
but  an  earnest  of  that  spirit  which  will  meet 
us  on  the  shores  of  the  distant  seas,  and  on 
the  banl^s  of  the  beautiful  rivers,  which  you, 
sir,  have  named.  Thanking  the  House  for 
this  reception,  and  you,  sir,  for  the  felicitous 
and  able  manner  in  which  you  have  ex- 
pressed its  welcome,  we  await  such  further 
action  as  the  proprieties  of  the  occasion 
may  require.  [Applause  and  clapping  of 
hands  by  tJie  spectators  in  the  galleries.] 

The  members  of  the  House  were  then 
presented  to  the  ambassadors. 

All  the  presentations  having  taken  place, 
the  members  of  the  embassy  took  their  seats 
in  chairs  ranged  in  the  area,  and  the  House 
went  on  with  the  business,  including  a  vote 
by  yeas  and  nays.  Finally,  at  twelve 
o^clock,  the  signal  was  given,  and  the  em- 
bassy, escorted  by  the  committee,  left  the 
haU,  the  members  of  the  House  paying  it 
the  respect  of  standing  up  as  it  retired. 


THE  ENDS  OF  THE  EARTH. 

Fourteen  hundred  years  apo — it  is  the 
recorded  e\idenco  of  written  history — the 
Buddhist  priests  of  China,  representing  a 
civilization  and  religion  young  enough  to 
be  aggressive,  and  led  by  luissionarv'  zeal, 
forced  their  way  into  our  continent  through 
its  northwestern  gate — Aliaska — and  ex- 
plored intelligently  and  with  tolerable  thor- 
oughness the  Pacific  slope. 

This  is  histor}',  although  Mr.  Sumner  has 
not  embodied  it  in  his  exhaustive  oration. 
Professor  Carl  Newman,  of  Munich,  whose 
name  accredits  all  his  statements,  while  in 
China,  where  he  spent  many  years  in  a 
study  of  Chinese  anti<iuities  and  bibliogra- 
phy, Iiaving  collected,  perhaps,  the  best 
Chhia  lil)rary  extint,  out  of  that  kingdom, 
found  in  the  year-books  of  the  empire  this 
fact  well  established.  Those  famous  vol- 
umes have  been  preserved  in  that  conserva- 
tive country  with  marvellous  care  and  accu- 
racv,  second  only,  perliaps,  to  that  with 
whurh  thev  were  written.  This  distin- 
guishcd  scholar  from  these  learned  the  story 
of  the  wonderful  travels  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury. Impelled  by  the  laudable  desire  to 
earrv  their  faith  to  the  ends  of  the  world, 
the  priests  of  that  day  ventured  the  snows 
of  die  north  and  the  stormy  passage  of  the 
Aleutian  isles,  gained  our  western  shore, 


and  permeated  into  Mexico.  This  was  the 
country  which  struck  them  with  especial 
admiration,  and  of  which  they  have  left 
flowing  and  impassioned  descriptions.  They 
called  It  the  land  of  Fusung, — fusungbeiiiff 
the  Chinese  name  for  the  maguay  or  Mexi- 
can aloe,  the  fecund  and  wondrous  tree  which 
furnished  the  indolent  and  sensuous  natives 
with  shelter,  clothing,  and  drink. 
This  marvellous   episode   of  histor)'  has 

Sassed  out  of  inemor)^-,  out  of  common  tra- 
ition,  and  had  almost  been  buried  in  the 
debris  of  forgotten  records,  —  the  pub.  docs, 
of  fourteen  centuriesk.ago.  The  time  had 
not  yet  come,  —  the  religion  of  the  East  was 
broad  enough  for  all  the  lands.  The  heart 
and  conscience  of  the  world  had  not  been 
awakened  to  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  the  common  brotherhood  of  race,  and 
the  bravery  and  devotion  and  learning  of 
the  old  Buddliist  priests  went  for  nothings 
or  at  least  served  only  to  point  an  epheme^ 
ral  tale. 

The  intercourse  between  continent  and 
continent,  which  the  long  years  have  buried 
in  oblivion,  is  to-day  strangely  renewed. 
The  embassy  headed  by  Mr.  Burlingaxne  is 
only  another  page  of  the  bewildenng  ro- 
mance, grander  than  the  wildest  fliehts  of 
oriental  fancy,  tliat  crowds  our  swiftly  ad- 
vancing decade.  No  one  can  read  the  re- 
port of  the  banquet  just  given  to  the  em- 
bassy, and  the  speeches  made,  as  related 
yesterdav,  without  emotions  of  intense  in- 
tellectual excitement.  The  whole  scene  is 
a  grand  and  impressive  tribute  to  our  ad- 
vancing civilization.  It  tells  of  a  latent 
strength  in  our  undeveloped  catholiaty, 
which  is  working  out  for  us  a  future  we 
could  not  perhaps  now  even  comprehend. 
And  our  country  leads  the  van,  ••  foremost 
in  the  files  of  time,^^  and  our  radical,  ag- 
gressive, moving  party  leads  the  countiy. 
Gloria  iihi,  Domine,  Frets,  26  June. 


From  The  New  Tork  Herald  of  SI  June. 

TIIR  (iRANl)  BANQUET  TO  MR.  BUBUN- 
(JAMK  AM)  Ills  ASSCMIATES  OF  TUE 
CHINE^SK  EMBASSY,  IN  NEW  TOOK. 

Last  evening  the  citizens  of  New  Yoric 
gave  a  banriuct  in  honor  of  Anson  Burlin- 
game  and  his  associates  of  the  Chinese  em* 
bassy,  at  Delmonico^s.  Over  two  hundred 
of  our  leading  citizens  were  present.  At 
half-past  six  o'clock  the  company  entered 
the  room,  and  shortly  after  the  Tisitors,  ac- 
companied by  Governor  Fenton  and  Mayol^ 
Ilofiinan,  proceeded  to  the  elevated  table 
assigned  them.    Over  the  president's  chair 
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were  suspended  the  American  and  Chinese 
flags  intertwined.  The  Divine  blessing  was 
invoked  upon  America  and  China  by  Rev. 
Dr.  Osgood.  When  the  cloth  was  removed 
the  president  announced  the  first  toast,  — 
*•  The  President  of  the  United  States,"  after 
"which  the  second  toast — ^**The  Emperor 
of  China "  —  was  proposed,  the  band  per- 
forming a  Chinese  national  air. 

Governor  Fen  ton  then  spoke.  We  give 
the  following  extract  from  his  speech :  — 

It  was  my  fortune  .to  be  associated  with 
Mr.  Burlingame  for  several  years  in  Con- 
gress, and  I  rejoiced  in  his  selection,  early 
*  m  the  administration  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  to 
represent  our  country  at  the  oldest,  the 
most  populous,  and,  in  many  respects,  the 
most  interesting  of  the  nations  of  the  East- 
em  continent.  His  age  and  education,  his 
fidelity  to  the  leading  ideas  of  human  pro- 
gress, and  his  ambition,  seemed  to  me  aus- 
picious of  enlarged  intercourse  with  this 
numerous  and  wealthy  people,  and  of  an 
advance  in  civilization  much  more  than  the 
most  sanguine  hopes  could  expect,  and 
which  the  persons  and  object  oi  this  em- 
bassy, that  honors  us  to-night,  enable  us 
more  fully  to  realize.  A  country  embrac- 
ing in  one  nationality  nearly  one-half  the 
I>opulation  of  the  earth,  and  older  than  any 
other  government,  principality,  or  empire 
since  the  world  began,  could  not  fail  to  be 
to  us  an  object  of  deep  and  unremitting  in- 
quiry'. 

The  president  gave  the  next  toast :  **  Our 
Guests,  his  Excellency  Anson  Burlingame, 
and  his  associates  of  the  Chinese  Embassy/^ 

Hon.  Anson  Burlingame  responded  as 
follows :  — 

"  JIr.  President  and  Citizens  of  New 
York  :  —  Our  first  duty  is  to  thank  you  for 
this  cordial  greeting ;  to  say  to  you  that  it 
is  not  only  appreciated  by  us,  but  that  it 
vrill  be  appreciated  by  the  distant  people 
ipfhom  we  represent ;  to  thank  you  for  this 
unanimous  expression  of  good  will  on  the 
part  of  the  great  city  of  New  York ;  to 
thank  you,  that,  rising  above  all  local  and 
party  considerations,  you  have  given  a  broad 
and  generous  welcome  to  a  movement  made 
in  the  interests  of  all  mankind.  [Applause.] 
We  are  but  the  humble  heralds  of  tins  move- 
ment. It  originated  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  our  own  thoughts,  and  has  taken  dimen- 
sions beyond  the  reach  of  our  most  ardent 
hopes.  That  East  which  men  have  sought 
since  the  days  of  Alexander  now  itself  seeks 
the  West.     [Kenewed  applause.]     China, 


emerging  from  the  mists  of  time,  but  yes- 
terday suddenly  entered  your  western  gates, 
and  confronts  you  by  its  representatives 
hei:e  to-night. .  What  have  you  to  say  to 
her?  She  comes  with  no  menace  on  her 
lips ;  she  comes  with  the  great  doctrme  of 
Confucius,  uttered  two  thousand  three  hun- 
dred years  ago :    **  Do  not  unto  others  what 


you  would  not  have  others  do  unto  you." 
Will  you  not  respond  with  the  more  posi- 
tive doctrine  of  Christianity,  *'  We  will  do 


unto  others  what  we  would  have  others  do 
unto  us  "  ?  [Great  applause.]  She  comes 
with  your  international  law.  She  tells  you 
that  she  is  willing  to  come  into  relations  ac- 
cording to  it ;  that  she  is  willing  to  abide  by 
its  provisions ;  that  she  is  willnij]j  to  take  its 
obligations  for  its  privileges.  She  asks  you 
to  Ibrget  your  ancient  prejudices,  to  aban- 
don your  assumptions  oi  superiority,  to  sub- 
mit your  questions  with  her  as  she  proposes 
to  submit  her  questions  to  you, — to  the 
arbitrament  of  reason.  She  wishes  no  war ; 
she  asks  of  you  not  to  interfere  in  her  inter- 
nal affairs ;  she  asks  you  not  to  send  lectur- 
ers who  are  incompetent  men  ;  she  asks  that 
you  will  respect  the  neutrality  of  her  waters 
and  the  integrity  of  her  territory  ;  she  asks, 
in  a  word,  to  be  left  perfectly  free  to  unfold 
herself  precisely  in  tnat  form  of  civilization 
of  which  she  is  the  most  capable  to  judge. 
She  asks  you  to  give  to  those  treaties  which 
were  made  under  the  pressure  of  war  a  gen- 
erous and  Christian  construction.  Because 
you  have  done  tliis,  because  the  Western 
nations  have  reversed  tlieir  old  doctrine  of 
force,  she  responds ;  and  in  proportion  as 
you  have  done  that,  in  proportion  as  you 
have  expressed  your  good  will,  she  has  come 
forth  to  meet  you.  And  I  aver  that  there 
is  no  spot  on  this  earth  where  there  has  been 
greater  progress  made  within  the  past  few 
years  than  in  the  empire  of  China.  She  has. 
extended  her  business  and  refurnied  her 
revenue  system.  She  is  changing  lur  mili- 
tary and  naval  organizations,  and  is  e>tab- 
lishing  a  great  school  where  modem  science 
and  the  foreign  languages  are  to  be  taught. 
She  has  done  this  after  a  great  war  lasting 
through  thirteen  years,  —  a  war  out  of  which 
she  comes  with  no  national  debt .  You  must 
remember  how  dense  is  her  population,  and 
how  difficult  it  is  to  introduce  radical  changes 
in  such  a  countiy  as  that.  The  introdfuctlon 
of  your  own  steamers  threw  out  of  employ- 
ment one  hundred  thousand  junkmen,  and 
the  introduction  of  several  hundred  foreign- 
ers into  her  civil  service  embittered,  of 
course,  the  ancient  native  eni[)l(>vcs.  The 
establishment  of  a  school  was  linnly  resisted 
by  a  party  led  by  one  of  the  greatest  men 
of  the  empire.     1  et  in  spite  of  all  this  the 
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present  government  of  China  has  advanced 
steadily  along  the  path  of  progress,  sus- 
tained, it  is  true,  by  the  enlightened  Euro- 
pean and  Western  Powers  now  at  Pekin, 
and  guided  largely  by  a  modest  and  able 
man,  —  Mr.  Hart,  the  inspector  general  of 
customs,  at  the  head  of  the  foreign  employes 
of  China.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this  mani- 
ifest  progress,  there  are  people  who  will  tell 
you  tnat  China  has  made  no  progress  —  that 
her  views  are  retrograde,  and  they  will  tell 
vou  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Western  treaty 
towers  to  combine  for  the  purpose  of  coerc- 
ing China  into  reforms  which  they  may  de- 
sire and  which  she  may  not  desire ;  to  un- 
dertake to  say  that  these  people  have  no 
rights  which  we  are  bound  to  respect.  In 
their  coarse  language  they  say,  **  Take  her 
bv  the  throat,"  using  the  tyrant's  plea, 
■fhey  sav  thev  know  better  what  China 
wants  than  Chma  herself  does.  Not  only 
do  they  desire  to  introduce  new  refonns 
born  of  their  own  interests  and  their  own 
caprice,  but  thev  tell  you  that  the  present 
dynasty  must  fall,  and  the  whole  structure 
of  Chinese  civilization  must  be  overthrown. 
I  know  that  these  views  are  abhorred  by  the 
governments  and  the  countries  from  which 
they  come ;  but  they  are  far  away  from  their 
countries.  They  are  active,  brave,  and  un- 
scrupulous, and  if  they  happen  to  be  offi- 
cials it  is  in  their  power  to  complicate  affairs 
and  to  involve  ultunately  their  distant  coun- 
tries in  war. 

Now  it  is  against  the  malign  spirit  of 
this  tyrannical  element  that  this  mission  was 
sent  forth  to  the  Christian  world.  [Ap- 
plause.] It  was  sent  forth  that  China 
might  liave  her  difficulties  stated.  That  I 
happen  to  be  at  the  head  of  it  is,  perhaps, 
more  an  accident  than  any  design.  It  is, 
perhaps,  tliat  I  had  been  longer  there  than 
my  colleagues ;  it  was  because  I  was  about 
to  leave ;  it  was  because,  also,  —  and 
probably  more  tlian  all,  —  because  my  hum- 
ble name  was  associated  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  co-operative  policy,  which, 
co-operating  with  abler  men  than  myself, 
was  established  not  many  years  ago.  It  is 
to  sustain  that  policy — which  has  received 
the  warm  approval  of  all  the  great  treaty 
Powers,  and  which  is  cherished  by  Cliina  — 
that  we  are  sent  forth ;  and  it  is  in  behalf  T)f 
that  generous  policy,  founded  upon  princi- 
ples of  eternal  justice,  that  I  would  rally 
the  strongest  tlung  on  this  earth,  —  the  en- 
lightened public  opinion  of  the  world. 
[Lou<l  cheers.]  I  desire  that  the  autono- 
my of  China  may  be  preserved ;  that  her  in- 
dependence may  be  maintained;  that  she 
may  have  equality,  and  that  she  may  dis- 
pense equal  privdeges  to   all  the  nations. 


If  the  opposite  school  is  to  prevaiH  if  yoii 
are  to  use  coercion  against  that  great  peo- 
ple, then  who  is  to  exercise  the  coercion  ? 
Whose  forces  are  you  to  use?  Whose 
views  are  vou  to  establish?  You  see  the 
very  attempt  to  carry  out  any  such  tjiTan- 
nical  policy  would  involve  not  only  China, 
but  would  involve  you,  in  bloody  wars  with 
each  other.  There  are  men  of  that  tyran- 
nical school  who  say  that  China  is  not  fit  to 
sit  at  the  council-board  of  the  nations,  who 
call  them  barbarians,  who  attack  them  on 
all  occasions  with  a  bitter  and  unrelenting 
spirit.  These  things  I  utterly  deny.  I  say, 
on  the  contraiT,  that  that  is  a  fi;reat  and  no- 
ble people.  It  has  all  the  elements  of  a 
splendid  nationality.  It  has  the  most  nu- 
merous people  on  uie  face  of  the  globe ;  it 
is  the  most  homogeneous  people  in  the 
world ;  its  language  is  spoken  by  more  hu- 
man beings  than  any  other  in  the  world, 
and  it  is  written  in  the  rock ;  it  is  a  eountr}* 
where  there  is  a  greater  unification  ojf 
thought  than  any  other  country  in  the  world, 
it  is  a  country  where  the  maxims  of  the 
great  sages,. coming  down  memorized,  have 
permeated  the  whole  people,  until  their 
knowledge  is  rather  an  mstmct  than  an  ac- 
quirement. It  is  a  people  loyal  while  liv- 
ing, and  whose  last  prayer  when  dying  is  to 
sleep  in  the  sacred  soil  of  their  fathers.  It 
is  a  land  of  scholars  and  of  schools, — a  land 
of  books,  from  the  smallest  pamphlet  up  to 
encylopedias  of  five  thousand  volumes.  It 
is  a  land,  sir,  as  you  have  said,  where 
the  privileges  are  common;  it  is  a  land 
without  caste,  for  they  destroyed  their  feu- 
dal system  two  thousand  one  hundred  years 
ago,  and  they  built  up  their  great  structure 
of  (civilization  on  the  great  idea  that  the 
people  are  the  source  of  power.  [Applause .] 
That  idea  was  uttered  by  Mencnius  two 
thousand  three  hundred  vears  ago,  and  it 
was  old  when  he  uttered  it.  The  power 
flows  forth  from  that  people  into  practical 
government  through  the  co-operative  system, 
and  they  make  scholarship  a  test  of  merit. 
I  say  it  is  a  great,  a  polite,  a  patient,  a  sober, 
and  an  industrious  people^  and  it  is  such  a 
people  as  tliis  that  the  bitter  boor  would  ex- 
cluae  from  the  council-hall  of  the  nations. 
It  is  such  a  nation  as  this  that  the  t^Tan* 
nical  element  would  put  under  its  ban. 
They  say  that  all  these  people  (a  third  of 
the  human  race)  must  become  the  weak 
wards  of  the  West, — awards  of  nations  not  so 
populous  as  many  of  their  provinces,— 
wants  of  people  who  are  younger  than 
their  newest  village  in  Manchura. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  Chinese  are 
perfect;  far  from  it.  They  have  their 
faults,  their  pride,  and  their  prejudices,  like 
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other  people.  These  are  profound,  and 
they  must  be  overcome.  Tney  have  their 
oonoeits  like  other  people,  and  they  must 
be  done  away;  but  they  are  not  to  be 
removed  by  talking  to  them  with  cannon, 
by  telling  them  that  they  are  feeble  and 
weak,  and  that  they  are  barbarians.  No ; 
China  has  been  cut  ofif  by  her  position  from 
the  rest  of  the  world,  ^he  has  been  sepa- 
rated from  it  by  limitless  deserts  and  broad 
oceaiks.  But  now,  when  the  views  of  men 
expand,  we  behold  the  very  globe  itself  di- 
minishing in  size;  now,  when  science  has 
diBsipated  the  desert,  and  when  it  has  nar- 
rowed the  ocean,  we  find  that  China,  seeing 
another  civilization  on  ever}'  side,  has  her 
eyes  wide  open  to  the  situation.  She  sees 
Kussia  on  the  north,  Europe  on  tlic  west, 
and  America  on  the  east ;  she  sees  a  cloud  of 
■ail  on  her  coast ;  she  sees  mighty  steamers 
coming  from  ever^-whcre,  bow  on ;  she  feels 
the  spark  from  the  electric  telegraph  falling 
hot  upon  her  ever^'where,  and  she  rouses  her- 
self, not  in  anger,  liut  for  argument.  She 
finds  that  by  not  being  in  a  position  to 
compete  with  other  nations  for  so  long  a 
time,  she  has  lost  ground;  slie  compre- 
hends verj*  well  that  she  must  come  into  n- 
latlons  with  tliose  civilizaticus  which  are 
pressing  all  around  her,  and,  feeling  that, 
she  does  not  wait,  but  comes  out  to  you 
and  extends  to  you  her  hand.  [Applause.] 
She  tells  you  she  is  ready  to  taKc  upon  her 
ancient  civilization  the  grafl  of  your  civili- 
sation ;  that  she  is  ready  to  take  back  Iier 
own  inventions  with  all  their  developments ; 
that  she  is  willing  to  trade  with  you,  to  buy 
of  you,  to  sell  to  you,  to  help  you  to  strike 
off  the  shackles  from  trade.  She  invites 
your  merchants,  she  invites  your  missiona- 
ries, and  tells  them  to  plant  the  shining 
cross  on  everj'  hill  and  in  every  vallev,  for 
she  is  hospitable  to  fair  argument.  Sfie  of- 
fers you  almost  free  trade  to-day,  holding 
the  great  staples  of  the  earth, — tea  an(l 
silk ;  she  chaises  you  scarcely  any  tariff  on 
the  exports  you  send  out  to  exchange  for 
them.     She  is  willing  to  meet  the  interior 

auestions  which  are  arising  now  as  to  transit 
ues ;  and  if  ^ou  will  only  have  patience 
with  her  and  right  reason  on  your  side,  she 
will  settle  these  to  your  satisfaction.     The 
country'  is  open ;  you  may  travel  and  trade 
where  yon  like.     What  comi)laint  have  you 
to  make  of  her?    Show  her,  i  say,  fair  plav ; 
exhibit  that  to  her,  and  you  will  bless  the  I 
toiling  millions  of  the  world.     That  trade  ■ 
which  has  in  my  own  day  in  China  risen  ' 
from  eighty-two  millions  to  thrvc  hundred  . 
millions  is  but  a  tithe  of  the  enormous  trade  ! 
that  may  take  place  with  China  in  the  fu- ! 
tore.    I^et  her  alone ;  give  her  her  indepen-  I 


dence ;  let  her  develop  herself  in  her  own 
time  and  in  her  own  way.  She  has  no  hos- 
tility to  you.  Let  her  do  this,  and  she  will 
initiate  a  movement  which  will  be  felt  in 
every  workshop  in  the  civilized  world.  She 
says  now:  **Send  us  your  wheat,  lum- 
ber, gold,  silver,  goods  from  everywhere ; 
we  will  take  as  many  of  them  as  we  can ; 
we  will  give  you  back  our  tea,  silk,  and  free 
labor,  which  we  have  sent  so  largely  out 
into  the  world,  which  is  overllowing  upon 
Siam,  the  British  Possessions,  Singapore, 
Manilla,  Peru,  Cuba,  Australia,  and  Cali- 
fornia.** What  she  asks  is  tliat  you  will  l>e 
as  kind  to  her  people  as  she  is  to  yours. 
She  wishes  simply  that  you  will  do  justice. 
She  is  willing  not  only  to  exchange  goods 
with  you,  but  to  exchanire  thoughts ;  she  is 
willing  to  give  you  her  intellectual  civiliza- 
tion for  your  material  civilization.  Let  her 
alone,  and  the  caravans  towards  tlie  North 
and  Russia  will  swarm  larger  than  they  are 
now.  Let  her  alone,  and  the  great  steam- 
ers of  the  **P.''  and  **0."  and  the  Messa- 
gerie  Imperiale  may  multiply  their  comin«j. 
Let  her  alone,  and  that  great  line  which  is 
the  pride  of  New  York — the  Pacific  Mail — 
may  increase,  or  as  many  other  lines  as  you 
may  choose  to  form,  may  increase  their  ton- 
uage  ten-fold,  and  they  will  still  have  to 
leave  their  freight  uncarried,  as  at  i)n.»sent, 
on  the  wharf  at  Hong-Kong  and  Yokohama. 
The  imagination  kindles  at  the  future  which 
may  be,  and  will  be,  if  you  will  l)e  just  and 
fair  to  China.  Citizens  of  New  York,  I  must 
close.  I  have  spoken  at  considerable 
length  already.  -1  thank  you  once  again  for 
this  kind,  gc>nerous,  and  unanimous  recep- 
tion. So  intertwined  an^  the  affairs  of  men 
that  whatever  New  York  thinks  unani- 
mously will  be  felt  and  thought  in  all  the 
commercial  capitals  of  the  Christian  world. 

Mr.  Burlingame  was  loudly  cheered  on 
resuming  his  seat. 

Several  other  appro])riate  toasts  were 
given  and  responded  to.  The  festivities 
were  kept  up  until  near  midnight. 


From  The  N.  Y.  TImoM,  27  Juno. 

THE  CHINESE    EMBASSY— CIUXA  AX  EM- 
riBE  OF  rUUOKKSS. 

There  is  an  old  saying  that  everAthing 
has  a  handle,  if  we  only  km^w  when*  to  find 
it.  For  ages  it  has  })eon  the  (*oniplaint  of 
the  civilized  world  that  China  had  no  handle. 
We  could  not  get  at  it  or  into  it,  or  do  any- 
thing with  it.  The  result  shows  that  there 
was  a  way,  nevertheless,  for  Mr.  Burlin- 
game has  found  it.      lie  has  pronoum-ed 
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"  Open  Sesame,"  and  the  everlasting  hinges 
begin  to  creak,  the  hi^  gates  begin  to 
turn,  and  the  deep  recesses  of  ancient  em- 
pire are  oj)ened  to  light.  We  enter,  and 
China  becomes  part  of  the  world.    . 

Why,  what  do  we  see  here  to-day  ?  Live 
ambassadors  from  an  empire  which  traces 
its  orimn  back  through  the  mists  of  anti- 
quity aunost  to  the  time  when  the  smoke  of 
sacnlice  went  up  from  the  heights  of  Ararat, 
and  Nimrod  hunted  the  buffalo  and  boar 
on  the  plains  of  Shinar, —  an  embassy  from 
the  very  nation  whose  primal  founder  and 
lawgiver,  before  Pythagoras  began  disput- 
ing m  the  schools,  laid  it  down  as  an  un- 
changeable law  that  all  the  outside  world 
were  barbarians,  and  that  "there  should 
never  be  legislation  for  barbarians."  The 
**  Iniallible  Medium "  of  Confucius  has 
pven  place  to  Wheaton's  Law  of  Nations. 
The  imperial  descendant  of  Kubla  Khan, 
who  has  stood  stock  still  for  two  thousand 
years,  has  all  of  a  sudden  commenced  swing- 
ing round  the  circle,  leading  off,  as  was 
most  proper,  with  **Andy  Johnson,  of 
Tennessee." 

In  good  truth,  this  sudden  movement  of 
the  Chinese  Government  is  one  of  the  great- 
est events  of  this  eventful  decade.  It  is 
the  introduction  of  a  new  and  vast  element 
into  the  activities  of  the  world, —  an  element 
which  is  to  change  the  aspect  of  general  civ- 
ilization, and  is  particulai'ly  to  tell  upon  the 
future  interests  of  our  own  Republic.  The 
mere  making  China  our  next  neighbor,  as 
will  quickly  DC  done  by  the  completion  of 
the  Pacific  Railroad,  we  are  accustomed  to 
say,  is  fraught  with  prodigious  consequence 
to  all  of  our  commercial  interests ;  but  we 
need  something  else  than  mere  physical 
neighborhood  to  secure  that.  Were  Cliina 
to  maintain  its  old  moral  alienation  from 
ourselves  and  the  rest  of  the  human  familv, 
the  Pacific  Railroad  would  not  help  us  a  tit- 
tle toiiny  new  commercial  relations.  For  all 
commercial  puri>oses,  so  far  as  China  is  con- 
cerned, it  might  as  well  stretch  toward  the 
moon.  The  best  thing  about  this  embassy 
is  that  it  is  a  practical  assurance  that  the 
old  moral  barrier  which  divided  China  from 
us  has  disappeared  forever,  giving  our  fu- 
ture intercourse  with  it  the  moral  facilities 
and  securities  without  which  successful  com- 
merce can  nowluTc  exist. 

It  is  curious  how  inadequate  is  the  com- 
mon estimate  of  the  greatness  and  develop- 
ment of  the  Chinese  Empire.  We  can 
scarcely  avoid  a  patronizing  air  in  showing 
the  envoys  all  our  tine  tliinjjs,  when  the  truth 
IS  that  they  have  to  be  very  polite  to  avoid 
laughing  in  their  sleeves  wliile  we  do  it.  If 
the  Times  could  engage  one  of  these  ambas- 


sadors to  bo  one  of  its  special  correspond- 
ents during  his  stay,  to  give  us  his  actual  im- 
pressions and  opinions  of  what  he  sees,  it 
would  make  about  as  rich  reading  as  has 
been  seen  since  Gulliver^s  voyage  toLilliput. 

We  talk  of  our  glorious  history,  when,  in 
fact,  our  country  is  as  the  babe  of  yester- 
day compared  to  theirs.  Before  the  found- 
ing of  Rome,  prior  to  the  first  monarchs  of 
Israel,  China  had  attained  the  dignity  of  a 
settled  State,  if  not  with  its  present  great- 
ness yet  with  all  the  germs  of  that  great- 
ness. 

Our  territorial  extent,  of  which  we  are  so 
proud,  is  no  larger,  even  with  frozen  Alaska 
in,  than  their  **  Flowery  Land."  A  glance 
at  the  map  will  show  that  China  embraces 
no  less  than  thirty-eight  degrees  of  latitude 
and  seventy-four  degrees  of  longitude. 
And  the  resources  of  this  vast  area  are 
quite  equal  to  ours.  It  has  about  the  same 
extent  of  coast-line ;  and,  occupying  exery 
conceivable  altitude  from  the  sea-fevel  to 
the  snow-line,  its  soil  can  supply  every  ma- 
terial want  known  to  man. 

We  boast  of  our  population,  but  proba- 
bly our  Chinese  visitors  are  quietly  wonder- 
ing how  such  a  handful  of  people  Tcnturc 
to  call  themselves  a  great  nation.  Their 
land,  according  to  the  last  census,  has  four 
hundred  millions,  nearly  a  third  of  the  en- 
tire human  race,  and  far  more  than  all  the 
population  of  North  America  and  South 
America  combined.  Several  of  their  eight- 
een Provinces,  answering  to  our  States, 
have  each  more  people  tlmn  our  whole  Re- 
public. They  have  a  plenty  of  cities,  each 
with  a  larger  jpopulation  than  the  largest  of 
our  States.  Our  New  Yorks  and  Philadel- 
p^as  are  but  villages  in  comparison.  The 
missionary  Nevius  tells  us  that  each  of  the 
provincial  capitals  contains,  on  an  average, 
about  a  million  of  inhabitants,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall  of  hewn,  stone  or  of 
brick,  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet  in 
height,  and  from  three  to  fifteen  English 
miles  in  circumference.  Neither  is  this  im- 
mense population  stationary,  as  we  are  apt 
to  imagine.  In  fact,  they  are  even  more 
locomotive  than  Americans.  Travelers  have 
said  that  the  amount  of  internal  traveling 
in  China  is  really  extraordinary,  —  that 
there  are  continuous  streams  of  travelers  on 
horse,  on  foot,  and  on  litters,  from  Canton 
to  the  Great  Wall,  some  1,500  miles,  in 
manv  parts  so  crowded  as  to  impede  one 
anot^ier,  and  so  numerous  as  to  leave  no 
traveler  out  of  sight  of  others,  before  and 
behind.  Among  these  are  long  lines  of 
merchandise.  Nor  is  this  locomotion  all 
internal,  as  we  have  pretty  good  proof  in 
the  incessant  movement  which  has  neen  go- 
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ing  on  from  China  to  California  ever  since  Infants,''  and  on  the  right  side  of  the  en- 
thc  discovery  of  gold  in  the  latter.  As  for  trance,  a  drawer,  nicely  wadded  with  cot- 
our  population,  then,  it  is  probable  that  ton,  which  when  shut  rings  a  l)ell  inside 
these  envoys  have  formed  the  notion  that  it  the  building,  all  desired  for  the  safe  de- 
is  very  sparse,  and  also  very  quiet !  posit  of  any  ba])e  that  may  be  brought 
Nor  can  we  assume  any  superiority  on  the  there  by  day  or  night.  A  late  traveler 
score  of  our  great  inventions  and  discover-  quotes  Irom  an  annu^d  report  of  this  insti- 
ics.     Our  visitors  will  see  little  here,  from  tution  as  follows :  — 

the  printing -art  to  the  mowing-machine,       ttxT  *u' u  •       -*    *   •     *.i, 

with  which  their  ancestors  were  not  famUia^  '  •^"^J'f"?  T"  ^  '°  rr^f  bl        t 

athousandyears  ago. -the  same  ancestors  "    This  ought  always  to  be  attended 

■who  ongmated  the  manufacture  of  porce-   . ,-.i    „     ..       °  cu     1 1  .,,         •  i. 

1  .           1  x:    *           X           1  •    1  *i         *^      ,  to  with  caution.     Should  any  woman  wish 

Iain,  and  first  gave  to  mankind  the  manner  s  .       i..          i        •**•       -"^            *ii-i. 

compass.    Aslbr  the  art  of  all  arts,  the  art  *°  °^*«'"  ««*'''  "  "»»''*'<>•'  ">  «"  <^'^^^'^- 


...».«..  u.  together  pnmitiyc.     .........  ^^^^.     ^     ^        ^^         j^         gj 

as  they  are  with  that  elaborate  system  by  j^^„  J    ^     ^^    ;.  ^j     ^  ^    y 

whic^eyen-  partjcle   Imuid  or  solid,  of  th«  jf    ,     ,  j  „f  i^/},„  f„„  „^^^  ^^ 

refuse  of  their  great  cuaes  IS  saved  and  ap-  ^^^  ^      U       lists,  and  when  the  found- 

Sued  as  manure  to  the  fields,  they  cannot  i-  ,         i  *  •     i  *  *i        i     j-  *  'u  *   i 

ut  stare  at  tlie  recklessness  or  stuniditv  l^ngs  are  brought  in,  let  them  be  distributed 

u-  V      /r  -«    11    r  *i       a*  1     r  i      *  among  these  wet-nurses  as  need  be.     Let 

irhich  suners  all  of  the  ofial  of  our  streets  .u-^^v  *     *.     -  '\  *  -*• 

r  X,       _*j  .ui/r'4.  u  J  there    bo    constant  vigilance  to  ascertain 

to  be  carted  or  washed  off  into  our  bays  and  _i,*l^    *i,    ^  ®    ^  i    *.r  i     r 

1  £T       i.1-         4.^  1      ^        xu  whether  these  women  prove  neglectful  of 

nvers,  defiling  the  water,  and  wor&e  than  .i    •      i  *L      um^  * 

,  •  ,  .  ^  .  o  o.^  11  1*  •  I,-  their  charge,  or  pass  the  children  over  to 
y  absolute  waste.  Says  Stockhardtm  his  ^  ^  •'j'  ^^  exchange  the  children 
AgrumUural  Chemtstnj-Uucb  as  Europe  themselves,  so  as  to  avoid  trouble; 

may  look  down  upon  China,  it  may  still  go  \      ^  •    ,         ^^      j^   ^       ^  ^ 

to  school  to  that  country  m  regard  to  the  ,   '  *  ^u  •  i  -u        •  *    *i,^  i    '\a 

^.,'    i.'        r  I  r       M      ®  have  sent  their  own  children  into  the  build- 

utilization  of  human  reiuse.  .  i  ^i  «•      i  xi.         i 

fW  .  1  _^ ,^1  ^„       ^  iiig,  and  then  offered  themselves  as  nurses 

Then  again,  we  plume  ourselves  upon  c    \i.        i        r       •        t*   •     *i  ^    i  *      r 

,     .ri  1    •    ♦•*  ;•  f\ ««4.. JL'ii  for  the  sake  of  gam.     It  is  the  dutv  of 

our  charitable  institutions.    Uur  guests  will,  .,       ^^  rxi  •       i.  ut  u        *  *         i*     n 

V     v-4^     u    *u      *i 1     «Jr    A  ^c  the  officers  of  this  estabbshment  to  make  all 

of  course,  be  taken  the  regular  round  of  our  ,,  .  .         oi      1 1  /.  *u 

..      ,     .'.         wj   .  5  :««  ♦i,^  *«„  r«^  these  inquiries.     Should  any  of  the  nurses 

city  chanties.     But  we  advise  the  ten  Gov-  ,        u         i      vi     i-  u*      ii»  a-     • 

^J\  .     I         i.,,i i«  ♦  •     j^«       *!.•  be    charged    with    light    offences,   dismiss 

emors  to  be  a  little  modest  m  doing  this  ,,  .  ^  j     ^     •  *.     i.v       •     *u  • 

X      '  ^  '  u     •     A  '         «  i>      1  111  them  at  once  and   appoint  others  m  their 

buainess,  especially  m  doing  up  Kandalls     ^     i     u  *  r  -^        •  /r  i«* 

T  1      1        J   *        r    •     r™   «fi   •     •  r^  Stead;   but  for  more  senous  offences,  let 

Ishina,  and  to  refrain  from  all  invidious  .i        i     u     i  j  *    *u     •    *•      ^r  *u^ 

^  •         1    *  *i.^   n^^  ^  ^      ^     p  them  be  handed  over  to  the  justice  of  the 

comparison  between  the  Chinese  care  of  ,       „  •' 

friendless  children  and  that  which  prevails      ^* 

here.    We  are  quite  in  earnest,  in  spite  of       Specific  regulations  of  the  most  humane 

the  prevalent  notion  that  the  ditches,  canals,  and  wisest  character  are  also  given  respeet- 

and  rivers  and  streets  of  China  are  strewed,  ing  the  clothing  and  regimen  of  the  cnild- 

ever  and  anon,  with  the  bodies  of  infants  ren,  any  one  of  which   our  own  asylums 

tliat  have  been  killed  by  their  horrid  moth-  might  adopt  with  advantage.     This  institu- 

e«  over-night,  and  that  carts  heavily  roll  tion   is   no   new  thing  in   China.     It   was 

along  daily  to  whe<4  away  the  dead  and  founded  as  long  ago  as  1710,  and  others 

dying  boys  and  girls  thrown  out  by  their  like  it  exist  in  all   the  principal  cities  of 

unnatural  parents !     Our  charitable    Gov-  the  Empire. 

emors  may  as  well   forget  all  such  sto-       We  talk  a  great  deal  of  our  unparalleled 

ries  of  Chinese  infanticide,  and  ask  their  progress^  and  are  fond  of  making  that  our 

visitors    for  suggestions    about    the  right  unique  distinction  among  the  nations.    Well, 

manAgemcnt  of  foundling  hospitals.     The  as  to  that  there  may  perhaps  be  some  doubt 

chance  is  they  would  get  some  useful  infer-  whether  China  has  not  the  precedence.  — 

mation,   which  would   reduce  the  present  the  same  China  that  we  used  to  laugh  at  as 

disgraceful    rate  of   mortality  among  the  the  most  backward  of  nations.   At  all  events, 

helpless  innocents  confided  to  their  charge,  we  have  the  word  of  ^Ir.  Bnrlingame  to  the 

For  instance,   they   might  be  referred  to  contrarj-.     In  his  banquet  speech,  the  other 

some  of  the  rules  of  a  foundling  hospital  evening,  he  claimed  for  ('hina  this  ver\-  dis- 

whjch  stands  in  the  southeast  part  of  Shang-  tinction  of  unequaled   progress.     His  em- 

hae,  in  a  retired  lane,  where,  over  an  un-  phatic  language  was:  **  /  aver  that  there  is 

pretending    porch,   is    the    inscription    on  no  spot  on  earth  where  there  has  been  greater 

•tone  in  Chinese,  *' The  Hall  for  Nourishing  progress  made,  within  the  past  few  years. 
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iJian  in  the  Empire  of  CJiina ;  she  has  ex- 
panded her  business ;  she  has  refonned  her 
revenue  system ;  she  has  established  a  great 
university,  where  modem  science  and  for- 
ei*i;n  languages  are  to  be  taught."  China 
has  been  pushing  on  to  this  position  in  spite 
of*  being  engaged  at  the  same  time  in  repel- 
ling the  attacks  of  the  two  strongest  nations 
of  Europe,  and  in  putting  down  a  domes- 
tic rebellion  of  incomparably  greater  mag- 
nitude than  our  own.  Surely  this  argues 
that  China  is  not  superannuated  yet,  and 
that,  old  as  she  is,  she  still  retains  wonder- 
ful inherent  energy.  Moreover,  this  ener- 
gy is  to  be  reenforced  by  Christianity, 
everywhere  the  most  potent  of  all  elements 
in  advancing  national  development.  Under 
the  present  system,  all  the  old  bars  to  the 
introduction  of  Christianity  have  been  re- 
moved, and  the  most  unrestricted  scope  is 
given  to  this  as  to  every  other  civilizing 
agency.  China  is  hastening  to  its  rightful 
development.  It  is  preparing  to  puiy  a 
part  in  this  wonderful  period  which  no  im- 
agination can  over-estimate.  Our  people 
are  doing  nobly  in  so  hailing  the  embassy 
which  heralds  it. 


From  The  Spectator,  20  Jnne. 

THE  RELIGIOUS  DANGER  OF  THE  CON- 
TINENT. 

If  the  philosophers  and  the  masses  arc  in 
accord  on  the  Continent,  as  Mr.  Disraeli 
says  they  are  in  England,  the  Priests  will 
one  day  liave  to  pass  through  a  bad  quarter 
of  an  hour.  One  of  the  most  marked  signs 
of  the  times  in  Catholic  countries  is  the  ex- 
tent to  which  irreligion  is  becoming  a  relig- 
ion, a  fanaticism  as  fierce  and  as  propagan- 
dist as  that  of  any  creed  has  ever  been. 
The  change  is  not  so  perceptible  in  the 
Protestant  States,  where  irreligion  tends 
towards  indifferentism,  or  rather  to  a  tone 
of  mind  lower  even  than  that, —  the  tone  of 
England  just  before  Whitfield  began  his  ca- 
reer, a  tone  under  which  the  supernatural 
is  neither  loved,  nor  hated,  nor  feared,  nor 
discussed,  but  simply  ignored,  as  one  might 
suppose  it  to  l)e  among  bees.  There  is 
plenty  of  spiritual  energy  left  in  Protesant 
(icnnany,  but  in  places  and  among  certain 
classes  of  society,  especially  the  ver}' respect- 
able, spiritual  life  seems  to  have  been  smitten 
with  paralysis.  A  friend  who  has  been  re- 
siding some  months  in  Hesse  says  that  noth- 
ing struck  him,  when  fresh  from  the  contro- 
versial vivacity  of  English  life — where  peo- 
ple now  discuss  the  First  Cause  in  drawmjj- 
rooms  and  argue  about  the  soul  over  their 
soup — so  much  as  the  apathy  of  the  edu- 


cated upon  the  whole  subject.  They  seemed 
to  feel  about  theology  as  men  without  ear 
feel  about  music,  as  something  some  people 
were  interested  in,  possibly  a  somethmg 
great,  possibly  a  something  trivial ;  but  any- 
how, a  sometliing  of  which  the^  understood 
neither  the  laws,  nor  the  motives,  nor  the 
pleasures,  nor  the  pains,  nor  even  the  ter- 
minology. Scripture  to  them  was  as  Han- 
del to  the  deaf,  spiritualism  as  counterpoint, 
a  great  theological  work  as  a  great  oratorio. 
It  was  not  that  they  wanted  none  of  it; 
their  indifference  went  even  farther  than 
that,  till  it  suggested  a  natural  incapacity. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  tone  of  irreligion 
in  the  Catholic  countries  of  the  Continent. 
There  the  new  attitude  of  Catholicism,  its 
fiercely  aggressive  obscurantist  and  perse- 
cuting tone,  has  irritated  scepticism  to  pas- 
sion, to  a  hatred  of  Catholicism  and  its 
ministers  which  in  its  ferocity  and  the  con- 
creteness  of  its  manifestations  recalls  the 
days  of  the  first  French^  Revolution.  The 
laughing  scepticism  of  *' polite  society^  is 
vamshing  away,  and  in  its  place  we  nave  a 
propagandist  spirit  which  cannot  be  content 
without  overt  acts.  Men  write,  it  is  re- 
ported, from  all  parts  of  France  to  con- 
gratulate M.  de  Sainte  Beuve,  mostbriUi&nt 
among  essayists  'and  among  the  few  remain- 
ing Hesters  of  the  lost  art  of  conversation, 
to  congratulate  him  on  maintaining  the 
*'  sacred  cause  ^  of  Materialism  in  the  Sen- 
ate, and  one  such  correspondent  signs 
himself  a  member  **  of  the  grand  diocese,^* 
thus  making  of  denial  not  only  a  creed,  but 
an  ecclesiastical  organization.  Others,  said 
to  be  thousands  in  number,  bind  themselves 
by  oath  never  to  accept  the  services  of  the 
Church  in  life,  in  death,  or  after  deatJi ;  to 
'be  married  by  civil  ceremonial,  to  reject 
the  "last  offices" — which  in  Catiiolic  conn- 
tries  have  a  social  as  well  as  religious  im- 
portance— and  to  be  buried  in  unconse- 
cratcd  ground.  Our  readers  remember  the 
astounding  explosion  of  materialism  among 
the  students  from  all  parts  of  the  worid 
who  assembled  at  Li^ge  to  advertize  their 
scorn  and  hatred  of  the  ideas  involyed  in 
the  words  **God,"  and  "soul,"  and  "reve- 
lation,^" and  **  Church,"  a  scorn  and  hate  to 
which  words  seemed  inadequate  to  give  ex- 
pression except  in  phrases  that  smelt  of 
ulood.  In  Belgium,  where  Ultramontaoism 
has  selected  its  battle-ground,  materialism, 
utter  and  propagandist,  is  the  creed  of  all 
but  the  religious,  and  is  accompanied  bj  a 
desire  not  merely  to  quit,  but  to  put  down 
the  Church  as  an  evil  tiling,  a  foe  to  haman 
society.  The  struggle  is  regarded  as  one 
between  Civilization  and  the  SyUabus,  u 
a  warfare  between  irreconcilable  kteai^  ia 
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wliich  every  weapon  is  to  be  welcomed  and 
quarter  is  dis^jraceful.  M.  de  Montalem- 
bert,  who,  if  a  bigot,  is  furthest  of  mankind 
from  a  fool,  declares  publicly  his  belief  that 
Paganism  is  winning,  that  the  Continent  is 
on  the  eve  of  a  burst  of  irreligion,  or  hatred 
to  religion  such  as  even  the  Revolution  did 
not  produce,  in  which  all  institutions  claim- 
ing to  be  divine  will  be  overthrown,  and 
men  commence  the  organization  of  a  new 
and  secularist  world.  So  terrified  are 
many  thoughtful  men  at  the  prospect,  that 
Protestant  statesmen  like  Guizot  sway  to- 
wards Catholicism  as  the  only  visible  but- 
ti*es8  against  the  wave,  and — most  signifi- 
cant sign  of  all — fervent  Catholics  hesitate 
to  proscribe  Renan.  In  England  we  think 
him  sceptical,  in  France  men  orthodox  to 
the  backbone  doubt  whether  his  sentimental 
Unitarianism  may  not  be  a  defence  against 
infinitely  more  dangerous  and  thorough- 
going assaults.  In  Austria  we  have  just 
seen  an  explosion  of  the  same  spirit,  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Ileichsrath  exultantly  pro- 
claiming tliat  they  were  all  Darwinians,  or, 
as  they  strangely  enough  misrepresent  that 
form  of  speculation,  all  materialists,  intent, 
as  they  openly  avow,  not  on  limiting  or  de- 
nj-ing  the  pretensions  of  the  Church,  but 
on  compelbng  it  to  give  up  all  effort  or 
claim  to  interfere  in  any  way  whatever  in 
human  affairs.  So  lon^  as  this  spirit  was 
confined  to  a  select  circle,  it  would  have 
little  meaning  except  for  students  of  the 
various  forms  of  spu-itual  reaction ;  but  it 
is  fast  filtering  downwards.  That  revolt 
of  the  Schoolmasters  in  Austria  was  a  re- 
volt of  the  leaders  of  the  peasantry,  and 
was  directed  against  ideas  as  well  as  against 
priests.  It  is  stated  that  the  Kaiser  has 
admitted  to  the  Vatican  that  on  religious 
matters  he  is  not  a  free  agent ;  that  all  his 
soldiers  could  not  enable  hin  to  veto  the 
•  *  Godless  bills ;"''  and  whether  this  account 
is  correct  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  the  Aus- 
trian masses  never  got  so  excited  on  any 
secular  matter.  We  have  oflen  reminded 
our  readers  of  the  fact  that  a  city  riot  in 
Belgiimi  always  includes  an  attack  on 
priests  or  monasteries,  and  the  curious  state 
of  affairs  in  the  Department  of  Charente  is 
a  present  illustration  of  the  state  of  fbeling. 
The  priests  there  are  being  protected  by 
Lancers  from  the  hands  of  their  flocks, 
who,  were  the  soldiers  withdrawn,  would 
tear  them  in  pieces.  The  Prefect's  idea  is 
that  the  people  are  passing  through  one  of 
those  paroxysms  of  credulity  which  occa- 
sionally seize  whole  nations, —  witness  the 
witchcraft  mania  in  so  many  countries, — 
that  they  are  deluded  with  a  report  that 
tithes  arc  to  be  re-established.     That  may 


be  the  fact,  probably  is ;  but  wild  outbursts 
of  that  sort  always  embody  some  latent  sen- 
timent, some  deeply  rooted  fear.  The  man 
who  wants  to  kill  his  pastor, —  be  it  remem- 
bered, an  indispensable  pastor  under  the 
Roman  system,  —  because  the  pastor  may 
by  possibility  be  going  to  tax  him,  who  re- 
sists troops  in  his  thirst  for  his  cure's  blood, 
is  not  in  love  with  the  priesthood.  During 
the  sixteen  years  of  the  Empire,  the  Ultra- 
montane yoke  has  been  pressed  as  sharply 
down  as  that  of  every  other  form  of  author- 
ity, and  without  disparaging,  far  less  deny- 
ing, the  theory  that  France  has  in  places 
become  more  religious,  we  cannot  but 
doubt  whether  there  is  not  also  a  general 
liatred  of  Priests  as  meddlesome  officials 
of  the  arbitrary  sort,  or,  as  the  peasants 
themselves  phrase  it,  with  moustaches 
sharply  drawn  up  under  the  nose,  as  **tho 
black  gendamerie." 

We  confess  that  as  we  read  of  the  spirit 
which  manifests  itself  in  France,  Belgium, 
and  Austria  whenever  pressure  is  removed, 
we  scarcely  wonder  at  the  vehemence,  or 
the  rage,  or  even  the  cruelty  of  the  priest- 
hood. They  must  feel  as  the  prie^thood  of 
the  third  century  felt,  impelleu  at  once  by 
an  imperative  duty  and  an  ovenuastering 
fear,  as  if  they  were  once  more  fij^hting  a 
PagiAiism  which,  if  victorious,  would  throw 
them  to  the  lions.  If  their  adversaries  win 
in  their  present  temper,  their  lives  will 
scarcely  be  safe ;  and  if  their  lives  are  safe, 
the  institutions  in  which  thev  trust,  and  to 
which,  be  it  admitted,  the  majority  of  them 
are  sincerely  devoted,  will  be  overthrown. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  to  sceptics  in 
Catholic  countries  the  Church  presents  it- 
self as  a  corporation  which  must  either  be 
let  alone  or  destroyed,  no  medium  course 
getting  rid  of  its  transcendental  claims. 
In  a  panic  which  is  not  all  or  even  princi- 
pally selfish  the  clergy  are  losing  their 
acuteness,  and  making  blunders  which  only 
serve  to  intensify  the  hatred  of  their  oppo- 
nents. They  are  falling  back  on  their  cen- 
tre for  support  till  their  internal  freedom 
threatens  to  disappear,  and  the  Pope  has 
the  coura<:!je  to  ask  the  Church  to  pronounce 
him  infallible,  and  they  are  endeavouring 
to  reduce  those  who  adhere  to  them  to  an 
almost  military  obedience.  The  attack  is 
so  detennined,  defeat  would  be  so  terrible, 
tliat  they  incline  to  place  organization 
above  all  things,  to  expel  their  own  ablest 
friends,  if  they  show  the  smallest  symptom 
of  independence.  To  take  a  single  illus- 
tration of  their  policy.  The  very  best 
friends  the  Clerical  order  can  have  are  the 
few  highly  intellectual  men  who  strive  to 
reconcfle  Rome  with   the   modem   world, 
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who  maintain  that  Christianity  is  compatible 
with  any  form  of  material  civilization.  To 
such  men,  the  only  men  who  stand  between 
them  and  the  materialists,  and  the  only 
teachers  who  might  in  the  last  resort  teach 
the  masses  that  no  dogma  can  produce  hun- 
ger, that  freedom  is  consistent  with  belief 
m  the  Real  Presence,  and  that  the  unity  of 
the  Church  does  not  increase  the  conscrip- 
tion, the  Ultramontanes,  constrained  by 
Rome,  impelled  by  fear  for  themSelves, 
driven  by  terror  for  the  future  of  mankind, 
offer  the  Syllabus,  under  penalty  of  being 
considered  foes  like  the  Voltairians  and  the 
^latorialists.  Naturally,  the  intellectual 
Catholics  and  the  laity  refuse,  being  unable 
to  deny  what  they  see — that  civilization  is 
good ;  and  the  Cnurch  is  really  reduced  to 
what  its  enemies  call  it,  a  corporation  hos- 
tile to  society,  and  as  such,  in  the  jud^ent 
of  those  enemies,  to  be  icrasie,  razed  off 
the  ground  it  cumbers.     The  Church  offers 


in  Catholic  Europe  only  the  alternatives 
abject  obedience  or  hostility,  and  Euro 
unable  to  obey  without  discretion,  accep 
the  alternative.  It  is  not  with  pleasure  bu 
with  pain  that  we  record  a  growing  dou*" 
whether  M.  de  Montalembert  is  not  in  t 
right,  whether,  if  Rome  does  not  cha 
her  policy,  Europe  may  not  see  an  expl 
sion  of  irreligion,  or  fanatical  hatred  to  r- 
ligion  of  every  kind,  false  and  true  alil^ 
which  will  make  the  last  quarter  of  t 
century  the  darkest  through  which  mode 
man  has  passed.  We  like  not  Catfaolicis: 
with  its  sarcerdotal  claims,  or  Ultramont 
ism,  with  its  machine-like  obedience ; 
either  is  better,  Hindooism  is  lietter, 
had  almost  written  Fetichism  is  better,  tbu 
the  foul  creed  which  Papal  madness 
establishing,  the  creed  which  has  for  «< 
itary  profession  the  dogma,  **  Sugar 
sweet. " 


Mr.  Henut  C.  Williston,  connected  with 
the  staff  of  this  paper,  died  yesterday,  in  Brook- 
lyn, at  the  age  of  forty  years.  'Sir,  Williston 
was  a  native  of  Syracuse,  and  when  a  child 
came  to  this  city  with  his  father,  who  was  pro- 
prietor of  the  Merchants*  Hotel,  in  Pearl  street, 
and  subsequently  of  the'  York  House,  in  Cort- 
landt  street,  and  of  a  hotel  at  Shrewsbury.  Mr. 
Williston  was  educated  at  Professor  Anthon's 
school,  where  he  was  a  thoughtful  and  carcfiil 
student  He  early  turned  his  attention  to  jour- 
nalism, and  was  not  only  a  writer,  but  a  practi- 
cal printer,  having  been  a  compositor  in  the 
Tribune  office. 

Some  years  ago  he  traveled  extensively  in 
Mexico,  California,  and  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
He  was  the  actual  working  editor  of  the  paper 
in  San  Francisco  conducted  by  James  King,  of 
William,  whose  death  at  the  hands  of  ruffians 
resulted  in  the  Vigilance  Committee,  the  execu- 
tion and  expulsion  of  much  of  the  rascality  in 
California,  and  the  consequent  purification  of 
the  State.    While  livmg  in  California  Mr.  WiU 
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liston  met  with  an  accident  by  which  ho 
partially  paralyied,  and  firom  which  he  had 
a  great  but  an  uncomplaining  sufferer  to  the 
of  his  death.  A  few  years  since  he  receive 
minor  appointment  in  the  Custom  House  of 
city,  where  he  won  the  esteem  of  all  his  a^ 
ciatcs  by  his  assiduity,  kiBdness  of  heart,  .tf^nd 
fidelity.  A  year  ago  he  was  engaged  upon  '•^^^ 
staff  of  this  paper  as  the  writer  of  "  Tinna  «ly 
Themes,"  a  depa^rtment  which  he  sustained  v*'  ^f" 


much  quiet  humor,  frequent  flashes  of  rare 
conscientious  criticism,  versatile  knowlcdite, 
curate  thought,  and  elegance  of  style.    He 
the  most  amiable  and  equably  poised  of  vm 
of  a  sensitive'  nature,  patient,  and  thought  ^ 
He  won  the  warm  afiection  of  all  his  aaaocia 
and  the  regard  of  all  who  knew  him.    JAr^ 
with  a  married  sister,  he  had  a  pleasant  bofl^ 
in  which  his  kindly  nature  had  ful  ener^  ^ 
and  which  his  departure  has  shrouded  with 
Ibundest  sorrow. 

Com.  Adv.,  18  Jna- 
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MR.   LONGFELLOW.— A  WELCOME. 


From  The  London  Times,  July  3. 
MR.    LONGFELLOW. 

Welcobae  to  England,  thou  whose  strains  prolong 
The  glorious  bede^roll  of  our  Suxon  song  ; 
Ambassador  and  Pilgrim-Bard  in  one, 
Fresh  from  thy  home — the  home  of  Washington, 
On  hearths  as  sacred  as  thine  own,  here  stands 
The  loTing  welcome  that  thy  name  commands ; 
Hearths  sw^pt  for  thee  and  garnished  as  a  shrine 
By  trailing  garments  of  thy  Muse  divine. 
Poet  of  Nature  and  of  Nations,  know 
Thy  fair  fame  spans  the  ocean  like  a  bow. 
Bom  from  the  rain  that  falls  into  each  lifb. 
Kindled'  by  dreams  with  loveliest  &ncic8  rife; 
A  radiant  arch  that  with  prismatic  dyes 
Links  the  two  worlds,  its  keystone  in  the  skies. 

The  noblest  creatures  of  those  dreams  of  thine. 
From  Hmwatha  to  Evangeline, 
Here  thou  wilt  find,  where'er  thy  footsteps  roam, 
Loved  as  the  -cheinshed  Lares  of  each  home. 
What  prouder  refrain  heartens  to  the  core 
Than  thou  hast  sung  in  brave  Excelsior? 
Where  sounds  more  gladdening  'mid  this  earthly 

strife 
Than  the  sweet  clarion  of  thy  Psalm  of  Life  T 
None  but  the  rarest  raconteur  may  grace 
The  mimic  contest  where  most  yield  thee  place. 
Say  which,  for  either,  fairer  wreaths  produce, 
Irving's  Astoria  or  thy  Flower  de  Luce? 
Which  haunted  hostel  lures  more  guests  within, 
Hawthorne's  Seven  Gables  or  the  Wayside  Inn  7 
Turning  thy  pictured  page,  what  varying  dyes 
Shine  through  each  latticed  margin's  new  sur- 
prise ! 
Here  the  swart  Blacksmith,  smirched  with  grime 

and  tan. 
Tears  in  his  eyes,  yet  every  inch  a  man. 
Here,  'mid  the  rice-field,  heaving  his  last  breath. 
The  poor  Slave^monarch  dreams  himself  to  death. 
Here,  while  without  loud  raves  the  tempest's 

din. 
Here,  while  around  the  revelers  brawl  within, 
The  dying  Baron  tlinmgh  the  grave's  dark  goal 
Seeks  Christ's  redeeming  passport  for  his  souL 
Who  hears  not  now,  stormed  down  among  thy 

leaves. 
The  rain  that  poured  like  cataracts  from  the 

eaves. 
Roared  through  the  kennels,  lashed  the  stream- 
ing panes. 
Flooded  the  squares,  the  streets,  the  courts,  the 

lanes, 
Raging    like  seas  that  o'er  some    foundering 

wreck 
Swill  thro'  the  scuppers  frt)m  the  swimming 

deck? 
Cool,  teeming,  plenteous,  soul-reft'eshing  show- 
ers. 
Quaffed  by  parche<l  earth  and  by  the  thirsting 

flowers, 
Nor  lew  by  those  who  listened  to  thy  song 
As,  like  LiNlore's,  thy  deluge  daslied  along. 
Whei*e  subtler  sobuie  than  thy  gentle  voice 
Fnnn  riven  hearts  can  draw  till  griefs  rejoice? 
Answer,  what  oft-repining  woe  o'erpowers 
That  lay  serene,  the  Reaper  and  the  Flowers  ? 


So  large  thy  sympathies,  thy  hand  can  trace 
Charms  in  each  clime  and  glory  in  each  race. 
So  penetrant  thy  love,  its  gaze  can  find 
God  in  the  flower.  His  breathings  in  the  wind ; 
Mesh  with  mere  hempen  coil  in  Rope-walk  spun 
All  human  joys  and  ills  beneath  the  sun ; 
Wake  with  grand  echoes  of  responsive  rhymes 
Long  silent  notes  of  medisBval  chimes ; 
Nay,  hear  in  hush  of  serried  arms  arrayed 
**  The  diapason  of  the  cannonade." 
'Mid  purg]itorial  fires,  in  heaven,  in  hell, 
Thy  dauntless  soul  hath  lately  dared  to  dwell. 
Passing  o'er  burning  marl,  where  Dante  trod 
With  Virgil's  gh(>8t,  to  Beatrice  and  God. 
Yet,  rarely  gifted  Nature  to  translate. 
Reflect  not  others  thus :  thyself  create. 
Ring  out  once  more  in  thy  own  golden  lines 
Life's  inner  meaning,  not  the  Florentine's — 
Thou  who  hast  given  thy  dreamings  to  our  sight 
And  syllabled  the  Voices  of  the  Night : 
Thou  who  hast  sung,  as  none  but  thou  oooldsi 

sing. 
The  tender  legend  of  the  Angel-King : 
Thou  who   around  with    affluent   hand    hast 

thrown 
The  heavenly  largess  of  thy  benison, 
Regarding  none  as  alien  to  thy  breast  — 
Columbia's  Poet,  hail  as  England's  Guest 

ax. 


A  WELCOME. 

Hebb's  a  welcome  to  you.  Professor, 
Arrived  on  the  English  strand; 

For  your  songs  across  the  Atlantic 
In  the  tongue -of  the  motheivland. 

Your  lyrics  are  loTed  of  the  hoasehokl» 
That  knows  no  Academy's  law :  — 

One  hand's  warm  pressure  is  better 
Than  a  whole  world's  distant 


It's  cold  in  the  clear  blue  ether, 

That  the  king  of  the  eaj^es  aohietei : — 
But  the  swallows  have  endless  sanunsr^ 

And  build  close  under  our 


And  the  voices  that  bid  you  weksome 
Are  many,  and  tender,  and  true— 

They'd  not  shout  for  the  best  of  the  poets 
As  loud  as  they're  hailing  you  ! 

Come  to  the  homes  of  the  people. 
Where  your  household  words  are  dear; 

There's  seldom  a  poet  has  sung  them 
Such  lyrics  of  courage  and  ohesr. 

The  poet  who  taught  '*  Resignation/' 
Who  sang  us  the  *'  Psalm  of  Idlb"  — 

You  are  dear  to  them  all.  Professor, 
Child,  parent,  husband,  and  wift ! 

Aye,  let  Universities  seat  you 
In  Temples  of  Honours  and  Arts  :<^ 

The  people  of  England,  Sir,  greet  yoa. 
And  open  the  doors  of  tWr  hearts. 
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From  The  Christiaii  Kemembrancor. 

Tht  JesUUs  in  North  America  in  the  Seven- 
ttadk  Century.  By  Francis  Paukman. 
Boston:  Little.  Brown  and  Co.    1867. 

The  contrast  between  English  and  French 
colonization  is  striking.  The  English  set- 
tler applies  himself  to  toil  with  a  conscious- 
ness thjsit  it  is  the  lot  of  Adam^s  sons  to  eat 
their  bread  in  the  sweat  of  their  brow,  and 
with  a  love  of  the  toil  which  is  his  heritage. 
He  has  no  liking  for  idleness,  no  passion 
for  pleasure ;  his  object  in  life  is  subsistence, 
and,  if  he  can  hll  liis  mouth,  and  support  a 
family,  he  cares  not  what  labour  it  may  cost 
him.  He  applies  himself  at  once  to  till  the 
ground;  agriculture  is  at  once  his  labour 
and  his  delight.  The  never  ungrateful 
earth  becomes  more  productive  the  longer 
it  is  tilled.  The  settler's  cabin  is  replaced 
by  a  substantial  fann,  round  which  cluster 
cottages,  and  stores  are  opened  for  trade. 
The  hamlet  becomes  a  village,  and  the  vil- 
lage grows  into  a  town.  From  each  small 
centre  fresh  germs  of  civilization  are  cast 
forth,  and  the  work  of  advance  progresses 
neither  slowly  nor  insecurely.  It  is  like 
th«  march  of  a  disciplined  army  through  a 
hostile  country.  It  has  its  basis  of  opera- 
tions ;  it  sends  out  skirmishers,  it  levels  ob- 
stacles, cuts  down  forests,  fills  ravines 
which  may  harbour  foes,  then  throws  for- 
ward a  wing  to  occupy  some  advantageous 
point,  without  breaking  the  chain  of  inter- 
connexion with  the  centre  of  the  force. 
Presently  the  whole  body  is  brought  up  in 
line  with  the  wing,  again  to  tlu'ow  out  feel- 
ers, and  grasp  vantage  grounds,  and  again, 
having  cleared  the  area  before  it,  to  move 
bodily  forward. 

It  was  thus  that  England  colonized  North 
America.  There  was  no  one  directing  ge- 
nius to  regulate  and  systematize  the  move- 
ment, but  Englishmen  learn  by  experience, 
and  are  guided  by  their*  apprehension  of 
what  is  reasonable. 

The  French  settler  is  a  man  of  different 
calibre ;  he  b  not  fond  of  toil :  if  he  labours, 
it  is  that  he  may  enjoy  himself  afterwards ; 
he  does  not  resolve  to  make  his  home  in  the 
new  land  which  he  treads,  but  regards  him- 
self as  an  exile,  and  sighs  over  his  toil  for 
the  charms  of  la  bdle  France,  His  tastes 
are  not  for  tillage ;  the  chase  and  war  are 
more   congenial   pursuits.     Careless    and 


tliriflless,  he  lives  happy  in  the  midst  of  a 
poverty  wliich  would  urge  the  English  set- 
tler on  to  redoubled  labour,  and  is  content 
if  he  can  have  his  Sunday  dance,  and  his 
j  nightly  carouse.  The  French  colonist  in 
Canada  presented  a  sharp  contrast  to  the 
stem  Puritan  settler  in  New  England.  The 
latter  bent  over  his  spade  and  plough,  with 
gloomy  brow  and  dogged  detcnuination. 
England  was  no  land  for  which  he  could 
sigh ;  the  wilderness  was  to  be  his  homo, 
and  he  resolved  to  cut  and  trim  the  wilder- 
ness to  suit  his  quakcr  tastes.  The  Cana- 
dian, on  the  other  hand,  cared  little  for  the 
soil.  He  roved  the  forests  after  game; 
consorting  with  Indians,  learning  their  arts, 
forgetting  his  own ;  acquiring  their  barba- 
rism, shaking  off  his  own  civilization ;  dart- 
ing with  them  in  canoes  over  the  milky  foam 
of  the  rapid ;  stalking  the  moose  with  them 
on  mocassined  feet  amongst  the  snows  of 
winter,  trapping  the  wolverine ;  spreading 
his  bearskin  in  a  lodge  of  an  Indian  vil- 
lage ;  flinging  himself  into  the  habits,  pur- 
suits, superstitions  and  license  of  his  savage  * 
companions.  Thus  the  Frenchman  failed 
to  establish  himself  on  the  continent  of 
America,  whilst  the  English  Puritan  was 
rooting  himself  ineradicably  in  the  new  soil. 

Canada  was  the  true  child  of  France  and 
the  Church.  The  Cross  of  Christ  and  the 
lilies  of  the  Bourbon  were  planted  there 
side  by  side.  The  priest  and  the  soldier, 
the  settler  and  the  nun,  wont  forth  together 
to  the  wilderness.  'Feebly  rooted  in  the 
soil,  she  thrust  out  branches  which  over- 
shadowed half  America ;  a  magnificent  ob- 
ject to  the  vye,  but  one  which  the  first 
whirlwind  would  prostrate  in  the  dust.' 
Canada  offered  no  indu(rcmcnt  to  French 
colonists  of  energy.  The  Huguenots  would 
gladly  have  hun*ied  then*  to  exercise  their 
religion  in  freedom,  but  the  ports  wci*e 
closed  to  theiii.  It  was  onlv  offered  to  the 
Catholic  and  the  Royalist,  and  for  such 
there  was  many  an  opening  in  the  mother 
countr}'.  Consequently,  those  who  went 
forth  to  the  new  world  were  those  who  had 
wasted  their  substance  in  the  old  land,  thrift- 
less and  improvident,  and  most  unlikely  to 
effect  a  permanent  settlement  in  another, 
or  they  were  soldiers  sent  to  pianl  the 
forts,  and  priests  to  convert  tlie  heatlien. 

So  thoroughly  had  the  task  of  coloniza- 
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tion  failed,  that  it  would  probably  have 
been  abandoned,  had  not  the  hope  of  dis- 
pelling the  darkness  of  heathendom  in  those 
trackless  forests,  by  the  pure  light  of  the 
Faith,  taken  possession  of  the  imagination 
and  religious  enthusiasm  of  France. 

Champlain,  the  founder  of  Quebec,  a 
brave  soldier,  a  statesman,  and  a  devout 
Christian,  had  said :  *  The  saving  of  one 
soul  is  worth  more  than  the  conquest  of  an 
empire ;'  and,  to  forward  the  work  of  con- 
version, he  brought  with  him  from  France 
four  monks  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis. 

It  was  with  the  Jesuits  that  the  glory  of 
the  conversion  of  the  Indians  of  Canada 
rests.  The  history  of  their  mission  is 
strange,  instructive,  and  interesting.  It 
presents  to  us  a  picture  of  the  wondrous 
power  of  faith,  impelling  men  to  endure  all, 
renounce  all,  in  the  ardour  of  their  devotion 
to  a  cause.  But  above  all  is  it  marvellous, 
as  exhibiting  an  instance  of  the  mysterious 
ways  of  Providence,  which  are  past  man^s 
finding  out.  The  Jesuit  scheme,  had  it 
succeeded,  would  have  rescued  the  North 
American  Indian  from  annihilation.  It 
aimed  at  distributing  communities  of  Chris- 
tianized natives  through  the  valleys  of  the 
Great  Lakes  and  the  Mississippi,  ruled  by 
priests  in  the  interest  of  Catholicity  and  of 
France ;  it  desired  to  break  them  of  their 
nomadic  habits  and  their  instincts  of  mutual 
slaughter,  and  to  develop  their  habits  of 
agriculture  and  trade.  The  decline  of  In- 
dian population  would  have  been  arrested ; 
undecimated  by  internecine  war  it  would 
have  put  forth  a  vigorous  growth,  and  Can- 
ada would  have  been  the  seat  of  a  great 
native  Christian  people  in  dose  alliance  with 
France,  whilst  as  yet  the  colonies  of  England 
were  but  a  weak  and  broken  line  along  the 
shore  of  the  Atlantic.  Great  and  noble  as 
was  this  scheme,  not  from  a  Christian  point 
of  view  alone,  but  from  a  philanthropic 
point  as  well,  it  was  destined  to  failure,  and 
that  from  an  unforeseen  cause. 

In  1632,  Paul  Le  Jeune,  a  Jesuit  father, 
received  the  command  to  embark  for  the 
New  World.  He  was  in  his  convent  at 
Dieppe  when  the  order  reached  him,  and  he 
started,  filled,  as  he  assures  us,  with  inex- 
pressible joy  at  the  prospect  of  a  living  or  a 
dying  martyrdom.  At  Bouen  he  was  joined 
by  De  Noue  and  by  a  lay  brother,  and  they 


sailed  together  on  the  18th  of  April.  The 
vessel  encountered  many  stotmo,  •and  the 
missionaries  were  very  sea-sick.  At  length 
they  came  in  sight  of  *  that  miserable  coun- 
try,' as  Lie  Jeune  calls  the  scene  of  his  fu- 
ture labours.  It  was  in  the  harbour  of 
Tadoussac  that  he  first  saw  the  objects  of 
his  apostolic  cares ;  for,  as  he  sat  in  the  ship^s 
cabin  with  the  master,  it  was  suddenly  in- 
vaded by  a  dozen  Indians,  whom  he  com- 
pares to  maskers  at  the  Carnival.  Some 
had  their  cheeks  painted  black,  their  noses 
blue,  and  the  rest  of  their  faces  red.  Others 
were  decorated  with  a  broad  band  of  black- 
across  the  eyes;  and  others,  again,  with 
diverging  rays  of  black,  blue,  and  red  on 
both  cheeks. 

On  the  5th  of  July,  Le  Jeune  reached 
Quebec,  and  settled  himself  and  his  compan- 
ions in  two  hovels  on  the  S.  Charles.  The 
Jesuit  at  once  set  himself  to  learn  the  In- 
dian language.  Winter  closed  in.  The 
S.  Lawrence  was  hard  frozen.  Rivers, 
forests,  and  rocks  were  mantled  alike  in 
dazzling  sheets  of  snow.  The  humble  mis- 
sion house  of  Notre-Dame  dcs  Anges  was 
half  buried  in  the  drifts,  which  rose  two 
feet  above  the  low  eaves.  The  priests,  sit- 
ting by  night  before  the  blazing  logs  of 
their  wide,  throated  chimney,  heard  the 
trees  in  the  neighbouring  forest  cracking 
with  frost,  with  a  sound  like  the  report  of 
a  pistol.  Le  Jeune's  ink  froze,  and  his 
fingers  were  benumbed,  as  he  toiled  at 
his  declensions  and  conjugations,  and  trans- 
lated the  Lord's  Prayer  into  blundering 
Algonquin.  An  Indian  made  the  missionary 
a  present  of  two  small  children,  and  he  at 
once  set  himself  to  teach  them  Christian 
doctrine.  As  the  season  grew  milder,  the 
number  of  his  scholars  increased,  for  Le 
Jeune  would  stand  in  his  door  and  ring  a 
bell,  a  signal  to  all  children  that  afler  a  les- 
son in  the  Creed,  the  Pater,  and  the  sign 
of  the  Cross,  they  were  to  be  rewarded  with 
a  porringer  of  peas. 

In  May,  Champlain  arrived  to  take  the 
command  of  Quebec,  bringing  with  him 
four  more  Jesuits,  Br6beuf,  Masse,  Daniel, 
and  Davost.  In  October,  Le  Jeune,  deter- 
mined to  obtain  proficiency  in  the  Algon- 
quin tongue,  started  with  a  band  of  Indians 
to  spend  the  winter  with  them  in  the  forest. 
Without  following  his  adventures  with  the 
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^||[Soikffluii8,  we  will  quote  a  sketch  of  the 
^^  he  ted  among  them,  as  a  sample  of  that 

^**Uih  WS8  to  be  the  future  lot  of  the  whole 

^^•ttitband. 

"Pot  aside  the  bearskm,  and  enter  the  hut 
^tte,  in  a  space  some  thirteen  feet  square, 
^twe  packed  nineteen  savages,  men,  women,  and 
^diildren,  with  their  dogs,  crouched,  squatted, 
foiled  like  hedgehogs,  or  lying  on*  their  backs, 
tHth  knees  drawn  up  perpendicularly  to  keep 
tliflir  feet  out  of  the  fire.    Le  Jeune,  always  me- 
thodical,  arranges   the  grievances    inseparable 
tnm  these  rough  quarters,  under  four  chief 
heads,  —  cold,   heat,    smoke,  and   dogs.    The 
bavk  oovering  was  ftill  of  crevices,  through 
niiich  the  icy  blasts  streamed  in  upon  him  from 
all  sides ;  and  the  hole  above,  at  once  window 
and  ohimn^,  was  so  large,  that,  as  he  lay,  he 
eoald  wvtoh  the  stars  as  well  as  in  the  open  air. 
WhQe  the  fire  in  the  midst,  fed  with  fat  pine- 
knolB,  seoiehed  him  on  one  side,  on  the  other  he 
bad  mnch  ado  to  keep  himself  from  freezing. 
At  timeSy  however,  the  crowded  hut  seemed 
hsatsd  to  the  temperature  of  an  oven.    During 
•  snow-storm,  and  often  at  other   times,  the 
wigwam  was  filled  with  fumes  so  dense,  stifling, 
nad  aerid,  that  all  its  inmates  were  forced  to  lie 
flat  on  their  laces,  breathing  through  mouths 
Id  oontaet  with  the  cold  earth.    Their  throats 
and  nostrils  felt  as  if  on  fire;  their  scorched  eyes 
■fensmsd  with  tears;  and  when  Le  Jeune  tried 
to    ready  the  letters  of  his  breviary  seemed 
printed  in  blood.     The  dogs  ran  and  jumped 
prnr  him  as  he  lay,  snatched  the  food  from  his 
bixdifln  dish,  or,  in  a  mad  rush  at  some  bone  or 
disoaided  morsel,  now  and  then  overset  both 
dish  and  missionary.   'Sometimes  of  an  evening 
bs  wonld  leave  the  filthy  den,  to  read  his  brevi- 
in  peace  by  the  light  of  the  moon.    In  the 
around,  sounded  the  sharp  crack  of  frost- 
riven  trees;  and  from  the  horizon  to  the  zenith 
■hot  ap  the  silent  meteors  of  the  Northern  lights, 
in  whose  fltftd  flashings  the  awe-struck  Indians 
beheld  the  dancing  of  the  spirits  of  the  dead. 
Hm  eold  gnawed  him  to  the  bone;  and  his  devo- 
tions over,  he  turned  back  shivering.    The  illu- 
minated hut,  fh>m  many  a  chink  and  crevice, 
iibot  ibrth  into  tlie  gloom  long  streams  of  light, 
nthwart  the  twisted  boughs.     He  stooped   and 
altered.      All    within    glowed   red   and    fiery 
nnmnd    the  blazing   pine-knots,    where,  like 
bmtes  in  their  kennel,  were  gathered  the  savage 
r.*— Pp.  27-29. 
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The  Jesuits  soon  learned  that  the  Algon- 
qnin  tribes,  with  whom  the  French  were 


brought  into  closest  contact,  were  very  in- 
ferior in  intellect,  in  civilization,  and  in  gen- 
eral character  to  the  savages  more  remote. 
By  the  vast  lakes  of  the  West  dwelt  numer- 
ous stationary  populations,  the  chief  belong- 
ing to  the  great  Huron  race,  settled  on  the 
lake  which  still  bears  their  name.  In  1639 
the  Jesuits'  made  an  enumeration  of  the 
Huron  villages,  dwellings,  and  families, 
and  ascertained  that  the  total  population 
was  at  least  twelve  thousand.  The  Huron 
nation  was  a  confederacy  of  four  distinct 
contiguous  nations,  and  was  powerful.  The 
only  people  at  all  their  match  were  the 
Iroquois,  who  occupied  the  territory  be- 
tween the  lakes  and  New  England.  This 
ferocious  tribe  had  not  as  yet  exerted  itself 
against  the  Hurons,  nor  shown  its  full  power. 
The  Iro<|uois  were  not  as  numerous  as  the 
Hurons,  and  there  was  no  reason  for  the 
Jesuits  to  suspect  that  these  latter  would  be 
swept  from  the  face  of  the  earth  by  the 
other  savages. 

The  priests  determined  to  invade  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Hurons,  and  form  there  a  ba- 
sis for  future  conquests,  for,  the  Hurons 
once  won,  the  Faith  would  spread  in  wider 
and  wider  circles,  embracing  one  after 
another  the  kindred  tribes.  The  way  was 
pathless  and  long,  by  rock  and  torrent,  and 
the  gloom  of  primeval  forests.  The  goal 
was  more  dreary  still ;  toil,  hardship,  fam- 
ine, filth,  sickness,  solitude,  insult,  and  per- 
haps mart}Tdom.  But  the  missionar}-  did 
not  shrink;  once  satisfied  that  the  course 
selected  was  the  right  one,  he  cast  himself 
into  it  with  devotion  and  self-sacrifice. 

Eliot,  the  Protestant  missionary,  niggled 
at  proselytism  within  range  of  the  gims  of 
Boston ;  Brainerd  visited  Indian  camps  for 
a  brief  period,  to  return  again  to  his  domes- 
tic comforts;  but  these  Catholic  fathers 
flung  from  them  every  chance  of  safety, 
every  hope  of  ease,  and  entered  dauntlessly 
on  a  course  which  was  to  be  a  living  and  a 
dyin^  mart^Tdom.  By  the  help  of  strong 
Ifquors  and  direct  compulsion,  the  Puritans 
laboured  to  improve  the  natives  off  the  face 
of  the  earth,  whilst,  with  the  Cross,  these 
Jesuits  toiled  to  erect  the  only  possible 
barrier  against  their  dcstniction. 

In  1G34  Br^beuf,  Daniel,  Davost,  and 
some  French  attendants  lefl  Quebec  in  the 
company  of  some  Hurons  for  their  destina- 


<v 
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tion  in  the  wilil^i  of  the  West.  Barefoot, 
lest  their  ehwe  i^boiilii  hijure  thcj'rail  ca- 
noes in  nhii^h  thej-  were  padilled.  croiichwl 
up,  aii'l  endeavouring  to  propel  the  boats 
with  their  iinprai-tliiud  hands,  week  after 
week  [UHsircl ;  liefore  tlicui  the  name  lank, 
unkempt  hair,  the  same  tawny  shoulders, 
and  lone,  naked  amis,  ceo^ilessly  _pl>'in<; 
the  paddle.  Their  onlv  food  was  a  pittanec 
of  Indian  com,  crushed  butwecn  two  stones 
and  mixed  with  water.  Davost's  Indian 
roliljed  liim  of  a  part  of  his  baggaRe  and 
tlirew  it  into  the  river,  including  the  writing 
materials  of  the  three  priests.  At  length, 
alter  a  wearisome  anil  painful  journey,  thev 
met  at  tlieir  destination  on  the  shores  oi* 
Thunder  Bay  of  Lake  Huron.  The  central 
mission-hou!K)  was  built  at  Ihonatiria.  It 
-was  thirty-six  feet  long,  and  about  twenty 
feet  wide,  built  of  wood  and  divided  into 
three  apartments ;  tlie  first  served  as  a  ball, 
as  ante-room,  and  hb  store ;  the  second  was 
kitchen,  <iining  and  drawing-room,  school- 
room and  bed-cbaniber ;  the  third  was  the 
chapel.  There  was  no  lack  of  viaiCors,  for 
the  house  of  the  'Black-robes'  contained 
marvels,  the  fame  of  which  was  noised 
abroad  to  the  uttermost  confines  of  the  Hu- 
ron nation.  Chief  of  these  was  the  clock. 
The  guests  would  sit  in  expectant  silence 
by  the  hour,  squatteil  on  tin:  ground,  wait- 
ing to  hear  it  strike.  They  tbouf^t  it  was 
alite,  and  asked  what  it  ate.  As  the  last 
Stroke  sounded,  one  of  the  Frenchmen 
would  c:y,  '  Stop ! '  and  to  the  admiration 
of  the  company,  the  obedient  clock  was  si- 
lent. There  was  also  a  magnifying  glass 
wbcrcin  a  flea  was  transformed  iulo  a  fright- 
ful monst«r.  and  a  multiplying  lens,  which 
idiowed  tbein  the  same  object  eleveu  times 
repeated.  '  All  this,'  says  Br^beuf,  '  nerves 
to  gain  their  allccl ion,  and  make  them  more 
doi'ile  in  rcs{>ect  to  the  admirable  and  in- 
comprcbensiLle  mysteries  of  our  Faith.' 

*  "What  dod  the  Captain  Bay?"  was  the  tet- 
auent  quest  inn  —  for  by  this  tiUe  of  honour  they 
dnignated  the  clock. 

'  "  When  hu  Btrikm  twelve  times,  he  says, 
'  Hong  on  the  keltle  ; '  »Jid  when  he  strikee  four 
times,  hcsnyH,  '  Oct  up,  and  go  home.'  "  Both 
luterprelatiiiiiH  were  well  rcniemberol.  Atnonn, 
viritoTS  were  never  wanting  to  share  the  Father's 
wngannk ;  hut  ivt  the  struke  uf  four,  all  rote 
and  departed,  Intving  the  miwiunaries  for  a  time 
in  peace.  Niiw  llie  rlnir  wiis  Imrrcd,  and.  gath- 
Htng  artmnd  the  fire,  they  diacu<ised  the  |iruB- 
pects  of  the  uiisaion,  cuinparol  their  scvenil  ei- 
'  "  Its,  and  tcxik  cuauoel  for  the  future.' — 


>r  three  beads,  raia- 


•olemnitj,  put  on  a  surplice,  and  the  ehwe,  an- 
gular cap  worn  by  Jesuits  in  their  oonvento: 
first  he  chanted  the  Paier  JVbittr,  translated 
by  Father  Daniel  into  Huron  rhyiDCa,  the  child- 
ren chantidg  in  their  luro.  Next  he  taught 
them  the  sign  of  the  cruss  ;  made  them  repeat 
the  Ave,  (he  Crtdo,  and  tho  oonunaodinBDts; 
questioned  thein  as  to  post  i 
them  briefly  a  few  new  brief  or 
them  with  a  present  of  tw< 
ins,  or  prunes. ' —  P.  03. 

In  1635  two  more  Jesuits  arrived,  I^jart 
and  Le  Mcn.'icr ;  and  in  tho  summer  of  the 
next  year  three  more,  Jogues,  Chatelain, 
and  Gamier.  Searceiy  had  the  new-comers 
arrived,  when  a  frightRri  pestilence  broke 
out  among  the  Hurons,  and  with  it  soon  ap- 
peared a  new  and  more  fearful  scourge, 
the  small-pox.  The  eonta^on  increased 
in  autumn,  and,  when  winter  came,  its  rav- 
ages were  appalling.  The  Jeauita,  singly 
or  in  pairs,  joumeved  in  the  depth  of  cold 
from  village  to  village,  ministering  to  the 
sick,  and  seeking  to  commend  their  religious 
teachings  by  their  efforts  to  relieve  bodily 
diBtrcBB.     As  the  missionaries  entered  one 


'  At  every  opportunity,  the  raiasionnrics  gath- 
ered togctliCT  tlic  chilJrcn  of  the  Tillage  at  Ihiar 
house.    On  these  occasions,  Brebeuf,  for  greater 


seated  around  the  fires  in  silent  dejection. 
Everywhere  was  hoard  the  wail  of  sick  and 
dying  children,  and  on  or  under  the  plat- 
foraiB  at  the  sides  of  the  house  croacbed 
B<jualid  men  and  women,  in  all  stogea  of  tba 
distemper.  The  priest  approached,  ofibred 
medicines,  and  then  preached  solTation. 
I  Sometimes  he  baptized  a  dying  child,  but 
'rarely  an  adult.  '  I  wish  to  go  where  mr 
I  relations  have  gone.'  '  If  I  go  to  the  French 
'heaven,  1  shall  have  nothing  to  eat.'  Suck 
were  the  replies  he  got.  *l>o  they  hunt  or 
war  in  heaven  ? '  asked  an  anxious  inquiicr. 
'  Ob,  no  1  '  replied  the  Father,  '  Then,'  re- 
turned the  guest,  '  I  will  not  go  there.  It 
is  ill  to  be  lazy.'  Nor,  when  the  dying 
Bavagc  bad  been  persuaded  to  expresi  a 
desire  for  Paradise,  was  it  an  easy  matter 
to  bring  him  to  due  contrition  for  oia  ains; 
for  he  would  deny  with  indignation  that  be 
had  ever  committed  any.  '  Why  did  yon 
baptize  that  Iroquois  ? '  asked  one  of  the 
dying  neoph}-tes ;  '  he  wilt  get  to  heaven 
before  us,  and  when  he  sees  us  coming,  he 
will  drive  us  out.' 

At  one  little  town,  the  people,  wearied  oat 
with  pbgiie,  asked  Brebenf  what  wa*  to  b« 
done  to  stop  the  pestilence.  'BeUeve  in 
Gild,'  replied  the  priest;  '  keej>  Ua  ram- 
mandmentn,  abjure  vour  faith  in  dreami; 
take  but  one  wife  an^  be  true  to  her;  giro 
up  your  superstitious  feasts  and  your  aa- 
sem'bties  ot  debauchery;  eat  no  hniuui 
flesh;  never  give  feasts  to  devil*;  aadmaka 
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a  vow,  if  God  will  deliver  you  from  this 

SiBtf  that  you  will  build  a  chapel  to  offer 
im  thanksgiving  and  praise/    The  terms 
were  too  hanl,  and  were  rejected. 

Suspicion  arose  among  the  Indians  that 
the  Fathers  inoculated  them  with  the  plague,  | 
and  thev  began  to  regard  baptism  with  ter- 
ror, and  forbade  the  priests  performing  the 
aacred  rite  over  their  dying  children,  llure 
the  questionable  morality  of  the  Jesuit  per- 
mitted subterfuge;  while  pretending  to  l)e 
giving  sugar  and  water  to  an  infant,  he  se- 
cretly baptized  it;  or,  with  the  moistened 
eomer  of  his  handkerchief,  touched  it  and 
pronounced  the  sacramental  words. 

In  1637  a  mission  was  founded  at  Ossos- 
8aii6,  or  Rochelle,  imder  Father  Pijart.  And ! 
here  at  length  the  first  Huron  real  convert, ' 
in  full  health  and  manhood,  was  baptized. 
The  event  was  made  as  solemn  and  impres- 
sive as  possible.  The  chapel  was  gorgeous- 
ly adorned  with  candles,  pictures,  and  sa- 
ered  vessels. 

*  Indians  were  there  in  throngs,  and  the  house 
waa  oloeely  packed;  warriors,  old  and  young, 
glistening  in  grease  and  sunflower-oil,  with  un- 
ooath  looks,  a  trifle  less  coarse  than  a  horse's 
mane,  and  faces  perhaps  smeared  with  paint  in 
honoarof  the  occasion;  wenches  in  gay  attire; 
hags  moffled  in  a  filthy  discarded  deer-skin, 
their  leathern  visages  corrugated  with  age  and 
malice,  and  their  hard,  glistening  eyes  riveted 
on  the  spectacle  before  them.  The  priests,  no 
longer  bi  Iheir  daily  garb  of  black,  but  radiant 
In  uuir  surplices,  Uie  genuflexions,  the  tinkling 
of  the  bdl,  the  swinging  of  the  censer,  the  sweet 
odoors  80  unlike  the  fumes  of  the  smoky  lodge- 
fires,  the  mysterious  elevation  of  the  Host  (for  a 
mass  followed  the  baptism)  and  the  agitation  of 
the  neophyte,  wliose  In<iian  imperturbabili^ 
fkiriy  deserted  him,  —  all  these  combined  to 
prodnce  on  the  minds  of  the  savage  beholders 
mn  impression  that  seemed  topromise  a  rich  har- 
vest for  the  faith.  To  the  Jesriits  it  was  a  day 
of  triomph  and  of  hope.  The  ice  had  been 
tnroken,  the  wedge  had  entered;  light  had 
dawned  at  last  on  the  long  night  of  heathenism.* 
— Pjp.  112, 118. 

With  this  cheering  gleam  came,  however, 
ft  descending  cloud,  lull  of  black  augury. 
^he  Indians  became  more  than  ever  im- 
pressed that  the  small-pox  was  due  to  the 
missionaries.     They  had  a  picture  of  the 
*  l4ist  Judgment.^    It  became  an  object  of 
the  utmost  terror,   being    regarded  as  a ' 
charm.     On  the  top  of  a  spnice-tree  near  | 
the  mission-house  was  a  small  streamer  to ' 
■how  the  direction  of  the  wind.     This,  too, 
was  taken  to  be  a  death-dealing  charm. 
The  dock  also  now  excited  the  wildest  ter- 
ror; and  the  Jesuits  were  forced  to  stop  it, 
mnce,  when  it  struck,  it  was  supposed  to 


sound  the  signal  of  death.  The  litanies  of 
the  priests  were  mistaken  for  incantations. 
Nocturnal  councils  were  held,  and  the  deatli 
of  the  Jesuits  was  decreed ;  and,  as  they 
walked  their  rounds,  whispering  groups  of 
children  gazed  after  them  as  men  doomed 
to  die.  Their  house  was  set  on  fire ;  in 
public  every  face  was  averted  from  them, 
and  the  few  converts  they  had  made  came 
to  them  privately  to  entreat  them  to  fly,  as 
their  death  was  determined  upon.  The  im- 
perilled Jesuits  now  took  a  singular,  but 
certainly  a  wise  step.  They  gave  a  farewell 
feast,  such  as  was  enjoined  bv-  Huron  cus- 
tom on  those  about  to  die.  The  house  was 
Eacked  with  feasters,  and  Br^beuf,  standing 
efore  the  dusky  revellers,  addressed  them 
as  usual  oti  his  unfailing  themes  of  God, 
Paradise,  and  Hell.  The  throng  listened 
in  gloomy  silence ;  and  each,  when  he  had 
emptied  his  bowl,  rose  and  departed.  This 
move  of  the  Jesuits  was  a  declaration  that 
they  knew,  but  did  not  shrink  from  their 
danger.  From  that  time  forth,  the  clouds 
that  overhung  them  became  sensibly  lighter. 
In  1638  twelve  French  artisans  from  Que- 
bec built  a  wooden  chapel,  at  Ossossan6. 
Here  there  were  about  sixty  converts,  and 
of  a  Sunday  morning  in  winter,,  they  might 
have  been  seen  coming  to  mass,  often  from 
a  considerable  distance,  '  as  nakcd,^  says 
Lalemant,  'as  your  hand,  except  a  skin 
over  their  backs  like  a  mantle,  and,  in  the 
coldest  weather,  a  few  skins  around  their 
feet  and  legs.'  They  knelt,  along  with  the 
French  mechanics,  before  the  altar,  sang 
Huron  hymns,  and  received  the  bread  of 
life  together. 

The  priests  testify  to  the  value  of  pice 
tures  in  missionary  agency.  They  write  to 
order — 

*  A  variety  of  souls  in  perdition — dmes  dam" 
nfes  —  most  of  them  to  be  mounted  in  a  porta- 
ble form.  Particular  directions  are  given  with  re- 
spect to  the  demons,  dragons,  flumes,  and  other 
essentials  of  these  works  of  art.  Of  souls  in  bliss 
— dmes  bienheureusea — he  (Gamier)  thinks 
one  will  be  enough.  All  the  pictures  must  be 
in  full  foce,  not  in  profile;  and  they  must  look 
directly  at  the  beholders  with  open  eyes.*  — P. 
183. 

If  the  work  of  the  missionaries  was  slow, 
it  was  the  more  sure.  The  morals  and 
superstitions  of  the  Huron  Indians  were  of 
the  grossest  character,  and  much  had  to  be 
imleamed  before  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  Christianity  could  be  ac([uireu. 

'  The  mind  of  the  savage  wna  by  no  mc:ins 
that  beautiful  blank  which  some  have  reprrsentol 
it;  there  was  much  to  be  erased  as  well  as  to  bo 
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written.    They  must  renounce  a  host  of  super-  out  six  workmen  to  build  a  hospital  for  the 

Btitions,  to  which  they  were  attached  with  a  dians;  how,  in  every  bouse  of  the  JesuitStyo" 

strange  tenacity,  or  which  may  rather  be  said  to  priests  turn  eager  eyes  towards  Canada;  ■ 

have  been  ingrained  in  their  very  natures.    Cer-  how,  on  the  voyage  thither,  the  devils  thvtt^rt  i 

tain  points  of  Cliristian   morality  were   also  tempest,  endeavouring,  in  vain  fiiry,  to  dic^"*]) 

strongly  urged  by  the  missionaries,  who  insisted  theinvadersoftheirAmericandomain,' — P.L  £1. 
that  Uic  convert  should  talce  but  one  wife,  and 

not  cast  her  off  without  grave  cause,  and  that  In  1640,  various  new  religions  establish- 

he  should  renounce  the  gross  licence  almost  uni-  meuts  were  erected  at  Quebec.     A  scbcTc/ 

versal  among  the  Hurons.  Murder,  cannibalism,  for  Huron  children  was  begub ;  an  Ursuliiio 

and  several  offences  were  also  forbidden.' —  convent,  an  incipient  hospital,  a  new  AI- 

P.  ISl-  gonquin  mission  at  a  place  vailed  Silleij' 

■r    -  »nn  ii    T      ••         1     J          X  LI-  1.  were  in  progress.    On  the  15th  of  July, 

In  1639  the  Jesuits  resolved  on  establish-  Madame  5e  fa  Peltrie,  a  pious  but  very  wi- 

ing  one  central  station  as  a  focus  whence  j.„,  ,^^    ^^^  ^  fortune,  at  the  head  of » 

the  light  of  the  Faith  mieht  radiate  through  gon^uniiy  of  Ursulines,  her  especUl  pet., 

all  the  wilderness  around,  instead  of  isolat-  ^^^^^  in  Canada.    The  most  Vemarfible 

ing  the  missionaries  at  serrate  stations  in  „f  ^^^  „^^  ^^  jjarie  de  I'lncamation, 

the  several  Huron  towns.  This  was  to  serve  ^^^    ^^   ^^^   ^„    ^^^^^  visionary  in 

at  once  as  residence,  fort,  magazine,  hospi-  prance,  but  who  with  pracUcal  work  in  the 

tal,  and  convent.    Hence  the  pnests  would  Algonquin  mission,  became  a  sensible  and 

set  forth  on  missionary  expeditions  far  and  ^glJ.^, '       „^     ^he  Udies  were  delighted 

near;  and  hither  they  could  retire,  as  to  an  ^j,,  thrprospect  of  work;  here  was  Sxne- 

Mylum,m  sickness  or  m  peril.    Here  also  j^       to  exeVcise   their  sympathies,   long 

the  converts  were  to  be  settled  and  taught  ^^vln  in  by  the  stifling  atino^here  of  tS 

the  arts  of  husbandry,  and  preserved  from  ^^^^^  convent.    In  tfe  trans^rU  of  their 

the  perverting  influences  of  their  fellow-  ^^    ^^    ^^j^^^  ^„ ^  tbsed  Sveiy  Indiu 

savages.    In  fact  the  jmaent  monastic  sys-  ^^^  ^^^^  „„  ^hom  they  could  lay  hkndt. 

tern  of  central  abbey  with  cells  dotted  over  .  ^^^^^^  minding,'  says  Father  Le  Jeune,   ' 

the  country,  was  reproduced  in  the  wilds  of  .  whether  they  were  dirty  or  not.'    Muie 

Canada.    The  site  of  this  station  was  near  j^  g.  Baniarf,  a  fair  and  delicate  girl,  wu 

the    Matchedash    Bay    of    Luke    Huron,  another  of  the  Ursulines.     'Herdin>osition 

Traces  of  It  exist  to  this  day.    It  was  j^  d^^ng .  ^tes  one  of  the  £mi*  to 

called  Sainte-Mane.    From  this  centre  the  ^^^    .  j^  ^nr  times  of  recreation  she  of- 

intrepid  missionaries  visited  distaat  nations,  ^^^  ^^^es  us  cry  with  laughing ;  it  would  b« 

the  Neutrals  and  the  Tobaccos,  enduring  ^^^  ^  ^  melancholy  wlen  she  is  ne».' 

tcmble  hardships,  ami  w,th  their  life  ever  3^^^^  ^^^  cloister  stood  .large  ash-tnw; 

m  their  binds.    In  1641  broke  out  the  de-  ^„^i  jj  ,4^^.  j^^^  ^^     B^^^*  ^  it,  j^ 

solating  Iroquois  war.  which  was  to  be  the  j^j^^  ,,g  ii„camation.  the  Superior,  tad 

ruin  of  the  mission.    But.  before  entering  ^^^  „„„g  instructed  the  little  savW*  in  tbe 

on  this  eventful  period  for  the  Huron  mis-  ^^^;^  ^^  the  Gospel, 

sion.  It  vjill  be  necessarj- to  cast  a  look  at  Que-  j„  Anion  dweft  one  J6r6me  de  la  D«n- 

bec,  and  see  what  the  Jesuits  had  been  do-  ^ersi^re.   a  receiver  of  taxes.    One  day, 

ing  there  at  their  Canadian  head-quarters,  ^y^^^  ^^  y^^  devotions,  he  heard  an  inwa^ 

Champlain  had  been  succeeded  by  De  ^„j^  commanding  him  to  found  a  hospital 

Montmagny.  as   Governor  of  Quebec,  a  „„    ^^^    .^^^^^   of  Montreal,   in    Cai^ 

worthy  successor  to  that  heroic  and  Chns-  Montreal  was  then  a  wilderness,  and  the 

tian  soldier     One  of  his  first  acts  on  enter-  ^      j^^i  j^  ^^^^  ^^^j^  ^^^  ^^  patient.. 

mg  on  his  duties  was  to  stand  sponsor  to  a  However,  the  voice  was  to  be  obeyed,  and 

dying  Indian.    LcJeune's  letters  to  France  Da„,ersi4re  selected  priests  and  nuns,  then 

had  been  published,  and  had  stirred  up  an  ^^^^^  ^  governor  for  the  island,  the  Sieor 

intense  interest  in  the  mission.  ^^  Maisonneuve.  forty  workmen,  obtained 

••He  reads  how.  in  a  single  convent,  thirteen  authority  from  the  Crown,  and  sent  than 

nuns  have  devoted  themselves,  by  a  vow,  to  the  off  to  Canada  to  found  Montreal.    On  tke 

work  ofconverting  Indian  women  and  children;  17th  of  May,   1642,   Maisonneuve'*  litde 

how  in  the  Church  of  Montmartre,  a  nun  lies  flotilla,  a    pinnace,  a  flat-bottomed   craft 

prostrate  day  ami  night  before  the  altar,  pray-  moved  by  sail,   and  two    row-boata,   ap* 

ing  for  the  mission;  how  tlie  Carmelites  are  all  proachcd  the  tree-grown  island  of  Mon- 

as  fire,  the  Ursulineii  full  of  zeal,  the  Sisters  of  trcal,  all  on  board  raising  in  nnison  a  hyan 

the  Visitation  have  no  words  to  speak  their  ar-  gf  praise, 
dour;  how  some  person  unknown  but  blessed  of 

Heaven,  moans  to  found  a  school  for  Huron  *  On  the  following  day,  tiiey  dided  alone  tha 

children ;  how  the  Duohesse  d' AiguiUon  has  sent  green  and  lolitaiy  worM,  now  torwgtd  win  Iha 
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life  of  a  \msy  ciiy,  and  landed  on  tlie  spot  whioh  tachcd  themselves  to  the  mission,  went  to 

Champlain,  thirty-one  years  before,  had  chosen  Quebec  to  obtain  a  supply  of  necessaries 

ma  the  fit  rite  for  a  settlement.    It  was  a  tongue  for  the  lluron  Mission  of  S.  Marie.     They 

*ir  triangle  of  land,  formed  by  the  junction  of  a  were  returning  with  about  forty  Indians  in 

rivulet  with  the  8.  Lawrence.    The  rivulet  was  u^elve  canoes.     Jogues  was  a  constitution- 

laOTd«red  by  a  meadow,  and  beyond  rose  the  for-  ^^    ^j^jj  ^i^f^  ^  ^^.j-^^^j  ^^^  delicate 

ot  with  Its  vanguard  of  scattered  trees.     Early  ^^^^     ^^  ^^^  ^  ^^j^^^^.j  ^^.j^^l^^      jU^  ^1 

Srg^Sr^^rvTSX!  Tn^l^^^  fa^'«»  i"d  the  mould  of  his  features,  ind?- 

and  biroBOi  varied  plumage  nitteu  among  the       ^  \  i    *   i.u       i  xr  i        j  •  ^  n* 

Ij^j^j^  r        o  o  cated  a  modest,  thoughtful,  and  int<?lligent 

•^aonneuve  sprang  ashore,  and  fell  on  his  nature.  The  canoes  had  reached  the  wes- 
knees.  His  followers  imitate.1  his  example,  and  ^-"^  end  of  the  Lake  of  S.  l*eter,  when  they 
all  joined  their  voices  in  enthusiastic  songs  of  were  attacked  by  the  Iroquois.  The  Hu- 
thanksgiving.  Tents,  baggage,  arms,  and  stores  rons,  seized  with  panic,  leaped  ashore  and 
^ere  Umded.    An  altar  was  raised  on  a  pleasant   tied  into  the  woods.     Goupil,  and  several 

Sot  near  at  hand;  and  Mademoiselle  Marie,  with  of  the  Christian  converts  who  showed  fight, 
adame  de  la  Peltrie,  aided  by  her  servant  were  captured.  Jogues  sprang  into  the 
Charlotte  Barre,  decorated  it  with  a  taste  which  bulrushes,  and  might  have  escaped ;  but 
WIS  the  admiration  of  the  beholders.  Now  all  ^hen  he  saw  Goupil  and  the  neophytes  in 
ihe  company  gathered  before  the  shrine.  Here  the  hands  of  the  Irociuois,  he  came  out  of 
^Vimont,  in  Uie  rich  vestments  of  his  office,  ^ig  hiding-place  and  gave  himself  up. 
Hero  were  the  two  ladies,  with  their  servant;  Couture  haS  eluded  pursuit;  but  when  L 
Montmagny  and  Maisonneuve,  a  wariike  figure,     j^       j^    ^  j  f^  ^  ^j^  .^     ^ 

€reot  and  tall,  his  men  clustcrmg  around  him,  , .  "«v^  ^  wj^u^  ,  ^  .  ■,  l.\7^  , 
■oldiera,8aUor^,  artisans,  and  labourers,  allaUke  ^«  ^"*^'  he  resolved  not  to  desert  him,  and 
•oUiers  at  need.  They  kneeled  in  reverent  si-  l*^  retraced  his  steps,  lour  Iroauois,  on 
knee  M  the  Host  was  raised  aloft;  and  when  the  caU'hmg  sight  of  him,  rushed  at  him  hke 
rite  was  over,  the  priest  turned  and  addressed  tigers,  stripped  off  all  his  clothing,  tore 
them :  «•  You  are  a  grain  of  mustanl-seed,  that  away  his  finger-nails  with  their  teeth,  gnawed 
flhall  rise  and  grow  till  its  branches  overshadow  his  fingers  with  the  fury  of  famished  dogs, 
the  euth.  You  are  tbw,  but  your  work  is  the  and  thrust  a  sword  through  one  of  his 
work  of  God,  His  smile  is  on  you,  and  your  hands.  Jogues  broke  from  his  guard,  and 
children  shall  fill  the  laud.'*  threw  his  arms  round  liis  friend's  neck.   The 

•The afternoon  waned;  the  sun  sank  behind  savages  tore  him  away,  beat  him  with  war- 
the  western  forest,  and  twilight  cjime  on.  Fire-  ehibs,  and  bit  and  lacerated  his  fingers  as 
ffies  were  twinklmg  over  the  darkened  meadow.  ^^  i^^^  j^n^  those  of  Couture.  Captives 
Tbey  caught  them,  tied  them  with  threads  into  ^^/^  ^^  ^t  up  at  each  moment,  and  the 
^g  festoons,  and  hung  them  before  the  altar,       .  .^^.  hUeillng  and  mangled  hands, 

vherethe  Host  remained  exposed.    Then  they   f     ^-     ,  ^i  i         i     i  i-     xi   *'  ^ 

pitched  their  tents,  lighted  their  bivouac  fires,    Peptized  those  who  asked  for  the  regcnerat- 
itetioned  their  guards,  and  lay  down  to  rest    ing  stream.  ^  ,  ,    , 

Such  was  the  birth-night  of  Montreal*  —Pp.       For  days  the  captives  were  dragged  about 
207-209.  in  the  train  of  their  ferocious  enemies.    The 

pain  and  fever  of  their  wounds,  and   the 

It  was  thirty-two  years  since  the  French   clouds  of  moscjuitoes,  left  them  no  pcac(^  by 

ittd  first  attacked  the  Iroquois.     They  had   day,  nor  sleep  by  night.     On  the  way  they 

^lursed  their  wrath  for  more  tlian  a  genera-   were  beaten  with  such  cruelty  that  Jogues 

tion,  and  at  length  their  hour  was  come,   fell  powerless,  drenched  in  blood,  and  faint- 

Tlie  Dutch  traders  provide*^  them  with  fire-   ing.     His  hands  were  again  gnawed,  and 

^nns.    In  1641,  mutterings  of  the  impend-   fire  was  applied  to  his   body.     At  night, 

"JJg  storm  reached  the  Jesuits  of  the  Huron   when  the  exhausted  prisoners  sought  rest, 

Jiission,  and  warned  the  little  colony  of   the  young  warriors  came  to  rip  open  their 

Montreal  to  be  on  its  guard.     Sometimes   closing  wounds,  and  pluck  out  their  hair. 

parties  hovered  about  the  fortifications   At  the  expiration  of  thirteen  days  the  war 


^«    Quebec.     Scalped  corpses  of  fur-traders  party  arrived  in  their  towns,  bearing  with 

*'*'Oe  discovered  in    the  woods,   Iroquois  them  in  triumph  their  captives.     They  were 

]^^^whoop8  pealed  through  the  sombre  for-  made  to  run  tlie  gauntlet  between  lines  of 

®*^t  and  their  canoes  darted  over  the  lakes  savages   armed  with  sticks    and    cudgels. 

?P<^  unprotected  Algonquin  or  Huron  vil-  They  were  then  placed  on  a  high  platform, 

^6js,  or  intercepted  boats  descending  the  and  exposed  to  the  mocker}-  and  taunts  of 

•*-*wrence  with  furs.  the  whole  town.     They  were  allowed  a  few 

-^   1642,  the  Jesuit  Isaac  Jogues,  with  minutes  to  recover  their  breath,  and  then  a 

p  ^  young   Frenchmen,  Rene  Goupil  and  cliief  called  out,  *  Come,  let  us  caress  these 

r]!f^|i*«ne  Couture,   laymen,  who,  from  a  Fn'nchmen.'    A   Christian  Algonquin  wo- 

^^^gions  motive  and  without  pay,  had  at-  man,  a  prisoner  among  tlie  Iroquois,  was 
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ordorcid  to  cut  off  Jogues'  left  tbumb, 
wiiii'h  she  did,  and  a  thumb  of  Goupil  was 
also  severed,  a  clam-shell  being  used  as  the 
instrument,  in  order  to  increase  the  pain. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  detail  the  tortures 
these  unfortunate  men  were  called  on  to  un- 
dergo: they  were  chosen,  with  infernal 
cruelty,  to  cause  the  greatest  possible  suf- 
fering without  endangering  life.  At  night 
they  were  stretcjied  on  the  ground  on  their 
backs,  their  ankles  and  wrists  bound  fa^t  to 
stakes  driven  into  tike  ground,  and  left  to 
the  children,  who  amused  themselves  by 
placing  live  coals  on  the  naked  and  quiver- 
mg  bodies. 

In  the  mid^  of  his  sufferings  the  priest 
remem})ered  others.  Four  Huron  prisoners 
were  brought  in  and  placed  on  the  scaffold 
beside  him.  He  took  the  opportunity  to 
convert  them,  and  baptized  them  with  a  few 
rain-drops  which  he  discovered  clinging  to 
the  husks  of  green  maize  thrown  to  nim  for* 
food.  Jogues  and  Goupil  were  spared,  and 
the  priest  took  measures  to  baptize  dying 
infants.  Goupil  once  signed  a  little  child 
with  the  cross ;  at  this  the  relations  took 
alarm,  for  tiie  Dutch  Calvinists  liad  told 
them  that  the  cross  came  from  the  devil ; 
and,  thinking  that  Goupil  was  bewitching 
the  child,  his  death  was  resolved  on.  The 
priest  and  the  young  layman  were  walking 
together  in  the  forest,  reciting  their  prayers 
and  taking  sweet  counsel  together,  when  an 
Indian  struck  Goupil  down  with  a  hatchet, 
and  the  young  man  fell,  murmuring  the 
name  of  Christ.  Jogues  bowed  over  him 
and  gave  him  absolution,  ere  he  breathed 
his  last.  A  touching  picture  is  presented 
to  us  of  the  anxiety  of  the  good  priest  for 
the  safety  of  his  fnend's  boc^. 

*  Jogues  passed  a  night  of  anguish  and  deso- 
lation, and  in  the  morning,  reckless  of  life,  set 
forth  in  search  of  Goupil's  remains.  The  corpse 
had  been  flung  into  a  neighboring  ravine,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  ran  a  torrent ;  and  here  Jogues 
found  it,  stripped  naked,  and  gnawed  by  dogs. 
He  dragged  it  into  the  water,  and  covered  it  with 
stones  to  save  it  from  further  mutilation,  resolv- 
ing  to  return  alone  on  the  following  day  and  se- 
orctly  bury  it.  But  with  the  night  there  came  a 
storm ;  and  when,  in  the  grey  of  the  morning, 
Jogues  descended  to  the  brink  of  the  stream,  he 
found  it  a  rolling,  turbid  flood,  and  the  body 
was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  Jogues  waded  into  the 
cold  current,  (it  was  the  Ist  of  October),  he 
sounded  it  with  h'lH  feet  and  with  his  stick ;  he 
searched  the  rocks,  the  thicket,  the  forest ;  but 
all  in  vain.  Then,  crouching  by  the  pitiless 
stream,  he  mingle<l  his  tears  with  its  waters,  and 
in  a  voice  l>roken  with  groans,  chanted  the  Ser- 
vice of  the  Dead.'  —P.  245. 

Eventually  Jogues  escaped,  through  the 


assistance  of  the  Dutch  colonists,  and  hj 
obtained  a  passage  in  a  small  vessel  t 
Europe.  The  voyage  was  rough  and  tedi 
ous ;  and  the  passenger  slept  on  a  coil  o: 
ropes  on  deck,  suffering  much  from  th« 
cold,  and  drenched  by  the  waves  that  broki 
over  the  side.  On  Christmas-eve  he  wa: 
set  ashore  a  little  north  of  Brest,  in  Brittany 
What  followed  is  too  pathetic  not  to  b€ 
given  in  our  author's  own  words :  — 

'  Seeing  a  peasant's  cottage  not  fiir  off,  he  ap- 
proached it,  and  asked  his  way  to  the  neares 
church.  The  peasant  and  his  wife  mistook  hin 
for  some  poor  but  pious  Irishman,  and  askec 
him  to  share  their  supper,  after  finishing  his  de- 
votions, —  an  invitation  which  Jogues,  half  fam- 
ished as  he  was,  gladly  accepted.  He  reachet 
the  church  in  time  for  the  evening  mass  (mid- 
night moss  of  Christmas-night),  and  with  unut- 
terable joy  knelt  before  the  altar,  and  received 
the  Communion  of  which  he  had  been  deprived 
so  long.  When  he  returned  to  the  oottage,  the 
attention  of  his  hosts  was  at  once  attracted  to 
his  mutilated  and  distorted  hands.  They  asked 
with  amazement  how  he  could  have  received  such 
injuries ;  and  when  they  heard  the  story  of  lUi 
tortures,  their  surprise  and  veneration  knew  no 
bounds.  Two  young  girls,  the  daughters,  begged 
him  to  accept  all  they  hod  to  give,  —  a  handful 
of  sous, — while  the  peasant  made  known  the 
character  of  his  new  guest  to  his  neighbours.  A 
trader  from  Bennes  boueht  a  horse  to  carry  him 
to  the  Jesuit  college  in  that  town.  He  gratefiiUT 
accepted  it ;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  5thM 
January,  1644,  reached  his  destination.  He 
dismounted,  and  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  ool« 
l^e.  The  porter  opened  it,  and  mw  a  man 
wearing  on  his  heatf  an  old  woollen  night-o^», 
and  in  an  attire  little  better  than  that  of  a  beg- 
gar. Jogues  asked  to  see  the  Bector ;  but  the 
porter  answered,  coldly,  that  the  Rector  was 
busy  in  the  sacristy.  Jogues  begged  him  to  say 
that  a  man  was  at  the  door  with  news  firom  Can- 
ada ....  The  father  Rector  was  putting  on  hk 
vestments  to  say  mass ;  but  when  he  heud  that 
a  poor  man  from  Canada  had  asked  for  him  at 
the  door,  he  postponed  the  service,  and  went  to 
meet  him.  Jogues,  without  discovering  himsdf, 
gave  him  a  letter  from  the  Dutch  Direetop-Gep- 
eral  attesting  his  character.  The  Rector,  with- 
out reading  it,  began  to  question  him  as  to  the 
afiairs  of  Caniula,  and  at  length  asked  Um  if  Im 
knew  Father  Jogues. 

*  **  I  know  him  very  well,**  was  the  replj. 

*  **  The  Iroquois  have  taken  him,*'  panned 
the  Rector.  **  Is  he  dead  7  Have  they  mmdered 
him?" 

<  **  No,**  answered  Jogues ;  **he  Is  alive  and 
at  liberty,  and  I  am  he.**  And  he  fUl  on  hit 
knees  to  ask  his  Superior's  blessing.**  *—F|ii 
236-288. 

With  the   opening  spring  this  deroCet! 

griest  sailed  a^ain  for  Canada.     The  Jerail 
iressmi  suffered  tortucs  as  great  ftom  the 
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han^a  of  the  Iroquois  ^  but  he  was  not  the 

first    martyr  unto  death.     He  escaped  with 

*V**^e  a  portion  of  his  body  unscarred,  with 

uis^hands  mangled  with  the  teeth  of  his  en- 

CiBOies,  and  his  iinjrers  split.     The  iirst  to 

*^e  'Was  the  aged  De  None,  who  was  frozen 

^  death  whilst  perfoi-uiiug  an  act  of  kind-  ' 

Hess  for  his  Fixinch  and  Indian  companions 

on  a  journey.     He  was  found  with  his  head 

^>4re,  his  eyes  open  and  turned  to  heaven, 

Kneeling  in  the  snow,  with  his  arms  crossed 

OQ  Ixia  breast. 

In  1646  Jogues  was  sent  as  an  ambassa- 
dor ^whh  a  message  to  the  Iroquois,  Irom  the 
Governor  of  Quebec.     But  his  errand  was 
not  merely  political,  it  was  also  religious, 
for    not  only  was  he  to  be  the  bearer  of 
VA>mpam  belts  from  De  Montmagny,  but  he 
**»    also  to  found  among  those   ferocious 
f^yAges  a  new  mission,  to  be  entitled  the 
^>lu«uon  of  the  IVlartyr.     A  slight  ()eace  had 
bec9xi  made  between   the   French   and   the 
«><^uois,  and  it  was  honed  that  it  would  be 
oox^linned     by    a    settlement     of    Jesuits 
*^c>ngrt  them.     At  first  all  went  on  prom- 
"**igly,  but  the  suptirstitious  fears  of  the 
•*^i*ge8  having  been   aroused  over  some 
^'^■tt^,  he  was  fallen  upon  by  them,  the  flesh 
^^■^   in  thin  strips  from  his  back  and  arms, 
***>^   he  was  finally  despatched  with  a  toma- 
^'^^k.    The  war  now  burst  forth  with  re- 
"l^^'blcd  fury,   and  the   Iroquois   fell  like 
^**lTe«  on  the  Ilurons.  and  Algonquins,  as 
^^^l-^  *■  ^^  *^®  French,  and  war  continued 
'•^^^atemiptedly  kll  the  Ilurons  had  ceased 
Jj>     ^xiBt,  and  the  fiehls  white  for  harvest 
"••^  been  reduced  to  desolation. 
_-.  ^^  is  now  time  for  us  to  turn  back  to  the 
"-^aitm  Mission.     The  sec^l  sown  had  taken 
and  was  allowing  blade  and  ear.     In 
le  towns  the  Christians  outnumbered  the 
^•then,  and   in  nearly  all  they  formed  a 
•^^Xing  party.     Chun:hes  were  built  at  Os- 
"""••M,  at  S.  Joseph,  S.  Ignace,  S.  Michel, 
is.  Jcan-Baptiste,  each  with  its   bell 
^;ing  every  morning  for  mass,  which  was 
^■y<snded  daily  by  crowds  of  converts.     The 
"'^^donariea  had  not  merely  succeeded  in 
F^^king  formal  Christians,  but  had  succeeded 
B*  amarrcllous  manner  in  eradicating  the 
JJ^^p-rooted  superstitions,  and  licence  and 
^IJ^^'ttrity  of  the  proseh-tes.     The  converts 
their  faces  against  the  torture  of  prison- 
1  which  had  been  of  old  their  chief  de- 


?^    On   one   occasion,  Eticnne  Totiri, 

^Mrt  his  heathen   countrymen  were   tor- 

^^i^ting  a  captive   Iroquois,  stood   boldly 

**^itli  to  denounce  their  cruelty.     The  <lying 

^''^h  asked  to  be  baptized,  and  the  ecm- 

yj^  took  up<m  himself  to  administer  th(^ 

°^^ilQuuit,  amidst  tiie  hootings  of  his  kin- 

^^  and  countrymen,  who,  as  he  ran  to  the 


burning  pile  Vith  a  cup  of  water,  pushed  him 
to  and  iro  to  make  him  spill  it. 

The  Huron  who  embraced  the  Faith,  re- 
nounced thenceforth  the  leasts,  dances,  and 
debauches  in  wliich  was  his  delight.  In 
health  he  was  debarred  from  joining  in  the 
social  entertainments  of  his  people ;  m  sick- 
ness he  was  forbidden  to  apply  to  the  med- 
icine men,  who  were  no  better  than  sorcerers. 
*  To  be  a  chief  and  a  Christian,'  writes  Lale- 
mant,  *  is  to  combine  fire  and  water ;  for 
the  business  of  the  chief  is  mainly  to  do  the 
devil's  bidding,  preside  over  ceremonies  of  ' 
hell,  and  excite  the  voung  Indians  to  dances, 
feasts,  and  shameless  indecencies.'  It  is 
the  fashion  for  Protestants  to  despise  Cath- 
olic missions,  because  the  priests  insist  on 
external  sacramental  observances  ;  and  noth- 
ing is  more  common  than  to  hear  slighting 
remarks  on  such  missions  as  being  a  system 
of  proselytism  to  toys,  trinkets,  and  cere- 
monies. Our  own  miserable  failure  in  mis- 
sion work  should  make  us  more  humble. 
External  observances  are  of  use  for  impress- 
ing truths  internally.  And  it  is  entirely 
and  gratuitously  false  to  charge  Catholic 
missionaries  with  care  for  externals,  and 
neglect  of  that  which  those  outward  and  vis- 
ible signs  sjnnboHze. 

In  March  1049  there. were  in  the  Huron 
country  eighteen  Jesuit  priests,  four  lay 
brothers,  twenty-three  men,  serving  without 
pay,  for  the  love  of  Go  J ;  seven  hired  men, 
four  boys,  and  eight  soldiers.  All  was  or- 
der, discipline,  and  subonlination.  Some 
of  the  men  were  assigned  to  household  work,  " 
and  some  to  the  hospital,  whilst  the  rest  la- 
boured at  the  fortiti cations  of  S.  Marie, 
tilled  the  fields,  or  stood  ready,  in  case  of 
need,  to  fight  the  Iroquois.  Fifleen  of  the 
priests  wen^  engaged  in  distant  missions, 
and  the  n»st  remained  permanently  at  S. 
Marie.  Two  or  three  times  in  the  year 
they  all  assembled  at  S.  Marie  to  take 
counsel  together,  hold  a  retreat,  and  nerve 
themselves  for  fhish  labour.  The  historian 
draws  for  us  a  pleasant  picture  of  the  Fath- 
ers assembled  in  16 19  :  — 

*It  was  a  scone  that  might  recall  a  remote 
half-feudal,  half-patriarcluU  age,  when,  under 
the  sinuky  rafters  of  his  antique  hall,  some  war- 
like Thtme  s)it,  with  kinsmen  and  dependants 
ningol  down  the  long  board,  each  in  his  degive. 
Here,  doubtless,  Riiguencaa,  the  Father  Supe-' 
rior,  held  the  place  of  honour  ;  and,  for  chief- 
tjiins  scarre«l  with  Danish  battlo-axes,  was  seen  a 
bam  I  of  thoughtful  men ,  clad  in  a  threadbare  garb 
of  black,  their  brows  swarthy  from  exposun*, 
yet  marked  with  the  lines  of  intellect  and  a  fixini 
enthusiasm  of  purpose.  Here  w:u?  Bressini, 
Bcarre*!  with  firebrand  and  knife ;  Cliabmcl, 
once  a  professor  of  rhetoric  in  Frduce^  now  a 
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missionary  bound  by  a  8clf-impo8od  vow  to  a  life  bows,  and   showered  on  him  a  volley         <^ 

from  which  his  nature  recoiled  ;   the  fanatical  arrows.     When  he  fell  thoy  hacked  his  IS  t* 

Chaumonot,  whose  character  savoured  of  his  less   body,  and   bathed   their  faces   in       ^ 

peasant  birth,  yet,  such  as  his  faith  was,  he  was  blood 

ready  to  die  for  it.    Gamier,  beardless  liJte  a       j^j  i,t    ^Q^ths    after     this    disaster, 

woman   was  of  a  far  finer  nature.     His  religion  l^^j-  ^^^  ^^^j^^  ^^  ^v^heyxi  and  Laleii«- 


was  of  the  affections  and  sentiments;  and  his  ^  ii  'riiv^^  ij.,«^.,  «^  ^  r  i  ^  u  ^^^  '■-- 
imagination,  warmed  with  the  ardour  of  his  faith,  f^^  '  1  he  Huron  converts  fought  brave.  1>- 
sha^l  the  ideal  forms  of  his  worship  into  visible  ^f  ^^^^  outnumbered  by  the  tt>quois 
realities.  Brobeuf  sat  conspicuous  among  his  ^^?  swarmed  the  palisades,  fired  the  to«»^n 
bretliren,  portly  and  taU,  his  short  moustjvche  *""  massacred  the  inhabitants.  Br6b^ul 
and  beard  grizzled  with  time,— for  he  was  fifty-  was  tied  to  a  stake,  from  whence  he  «*x- 
six  years  old.*  If  beseemed  impassive,  it  was  be-  horted  his  converts  to  play  the  man*  X^h* 
cause  one  overmastering  principle  had  merged  Iroquois,  incensed,  cut  away  his  lower  Upt 
and  absorbed  all  the  impulses  of  his  nature  and  and  thrust  a  red-hot  iron  down  his  thro  sit- 
all  the  fiiculties  of  his  mind.  The  enthusitism  Lalemant  was  wrapped  in  strips,  of  b£S.rk 
which  with  many  is  fitful  and  spasmodic,  was  smeared  with  pitch,  and  set  on  fire.  Me 
with  hun  the  current  of  his  life,  solemn  and  deep  called  to  his  Superior,  *We  are  mad^  a 
as  the  tide  of  destiny  .  .  .  Gabriel  Lalemant,  spectacle  to  the  world,  to  apgels,  and  to 
nephew  of  JerSme  Lalemant.  was  Brebeufs  wl-  men.'  Scalding  water  was  poured  on  »  x^ 
league  at  the  Mission  of  8.  Ignace.  His  slender  ^euPs  head ;  stnps  of  flesh  were  cut  fr-om 
frame  and  delicate  features  g.vvc  him  an  appear-  j^j^  ^^^^^  ^ ^  devoured  before  his  eves  r  al 
auce  of  youth,  though  he  had  reached  middle  i  .u  u  i_  i  "^  ^'''^  .'**"/ ^°'» 
life  ;  and  as  in  the  (Le  of  Gamier,  the  fervour  ^^*"S*^  ^^  ^*»  chopped  down,  his  heart  t^orn 
of  his  mind  sustained  him  through  exertions  of  out  and  eaten. 

which  he  seemed  physicaUy  incapable.    Of  the  ,^^.**^^  ^7^  *^^»  *  detachment  froiK*  »• 

rest  of  that  company  little  htis  come  down  to  us  Mane  sought  among  the  smoking  ruins    of 

but  the  bare  record  of  their  missionary  toils ;  ^^^  station  for  the  remains  of  the  mart^^*** 

and  we  may  ask  in  vain  what  youthful  enthusi-  and  had  great   difi^culty  in   distinguislung 

asm,  what  broken  hope  or  faded  dream,  turned  them. 

the  curreqt  of  their  lives,  and  sent  them  from  the       The   end  of   the  Hurons   had  arriv 

heart  of  civilization  to  this  savage  outpost  of  the  they  were  smitten  everywhere,  and  the 

world.    There  was  a  gap  in  their  number.    The  erable  fragment  that  remained  of  this 

place  of  Antoine  Daniel  was  empty,  and  never  nation  took  refuge  on  an  island  in  the  ,,- 

more  to  be  filial  by  him -never  at  l^t  in  ^e  j^ke.     Thither    the    missionaries    foUSwcd 

flesh     Daniel's  station  had  been  at  S.  Joseph  ;  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^^e  poor  Indians  dWngwith 

but  the  mission  and  the  missionary  had  alike  .i- «„'     „«,i  „x ^> rryi^^  r     ^^  ''v.^vttf 

ceased  to  eiUf-Pp.  870-372.       '  i*«»f  '"'^  «*«"•»»■<"».    The  «»«»»««, -l^ 

*^  the  shore  swarmed  with  their  mortal  t»>®*» 

The    Mission  of  S.   Joseph  had    been  and  scarce  a  Huron  who  ventured  thirf*^' 

blessed   with    excellent  results.      On    the  returned.     Winter  set  in  widi  seyeritY,   3^** 

morning  of  the  4th  of  July  it  had  been  un-  the  famishing  wretches  were  fain  to  oevOi*' 

expectcdly  attacked  by  the  Iroquois.     Dan-  leather  and  bitter  roots, 
iel  was  about  to  celebrate  mass  at  the  time       In  the  Tobacco  nation    were  two  t***^ 

that  the  war-whoop  of  the  savages,  and  the  sions,  S.  Peter  and  S.  Matthias ;  the  for***^ 

cries  of  the  startled  Hurons,  told  him  of  the  under  the  charge  of  Gamier  and  Chata**? 

attack.     He  ran  out  of  church  and  hurried  In  November  S.  Jean  was  attacked,  m^^-*? 

to  the  point  of  danger,  rallied  the  defend-  inmates   slaughtered.  -  An    Iroquoia     tfl*** 

ers,  called  on  the  unbaptized  to  receive  the  Gamier  through  the  body  and  thigh,   t^*^ 

holy  rite,   and  exhorted  the  believers    to  off  his  cassock,  and  left  him.    Gamier  j^, 

kneel  for  absolution.     They  crowtled  about  for  a  moment  on  the  ground  as  if  BtunH^^' 

him,  and  he,  immersing  his  pocket-handker-  then,  recovering  himself,  he  waa   aee0     |? 

chief  in  a  bowl  of  water,  shook  it  over  them  rise  into  a  kneeling  posture.     At  a  ^*f|J 

and  baptized  them  by  aspersion.     Thepalis-  distance  ftx)m  him  lay  a  Huron  morC^Jy 

ade  was  forced,  and  the  enemy  was  in  the  wounded,  but  still   showing  aigns  of    W 

:town.     The  air  quiverwl  with  the  infemal  The  dying  priest  endeavoured  to  dimg 

din.     The  priest  urged  his  flock  to  fly,  as  re-  self   on   ins    broken    thigh    towards 

sistance  was  hopeless,  and  many  took  refuge  Indian  to    give    him    absolution;   bm 

in  the  woods  ;  but  he  himself  would  not  fol-  strength  deserted  him  and  be  fell.     He 

low.    When  the  Iroquois  saw  him  waiting  for  again  once  more,  and  again  crept  fonr*^ 

thom  before  his  church-door,  radiant  in  the  wlien  a  party  of  Iro<|uois  rushed  upon    ^•^ 

•eucliaristic  vestments,  confronting  them  with  and  cut  him  down, 
a  look  kindled  with  the  inspiration  of  mar- 


tyrdom, they  stopped  in  amazement;   but 
soon  recovering  themselves  they  bent  their 


'  Thus  at  the  age  of  forty-four,  died  Cb*^] 
Gamier,  the  favourite  child  of  wwlt^  aad 
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ble  pArents,  nuraed  in  Parisian  laxory  and  ease, 
tlius  living  and  dying,  a  more  than  willing  exile 
amid  the  hardshipti  and  horrors  of  the  Huron 
wilderness.  His  life  and  his  death  are  his  best 
eulogy.  Brebcuf  was  the  lion  of  the  Huron 
Mission,  and  Gamier  was  the  lamb  ;  but  the 
lamb  was  as  fearless  as  the  Hon.*  —  P.  407. 

•  My  pen,'  writ<;s  Uagencau,  *  has  no  ink 
black  enough  to  dcsoribo  the  fury  of  the 
Iroquois.  It  is  said  that  hunger  will  drive 
wolves  from  the  forest.  So,  too,  our  starv- 
ing Hurons  were  driven  out  of  a  town 
which  liail  become  an  abode  of  horror.  It 
was  the  end  of  Lent.  Alas !  if  these  poor 
Christians  could  have  had  but  acorns  and 
water  to  keep  their  fast  ufK>n !  On  Easter- 
day  we  cau>ed  them  to  miike  a  general  con- 
fession. On  the  following  day  they  went 
away,  leaving  us  all  their  Tittle  possessions ; 
and  most  of  them  declared  publicly  that 
they  made  us  their  heirs,  knowing  well  that 
they  were  n^'ar  their  end.  And,  in  fact, 
only  a  few  davs  passed  before  we  heard  of 
the  disaster  which  we  had  foreseen.  These 
poor  people  fell  into  ambuscades  of  our 
Iroquois  enemies.  Some  were  killed  on 
the  spot ;  some  were  dragged  into  captiv- 
ity ;  women  and  children  were  burned.  A 
few  made  their  escape,  and  spread  dismay 
and  panic  everywhere.  A  week  afler,  an- 
other band  was  overtaken  by  the  same  fate. 
Go  where  they  would,  they  met  with  slaugh- 
ter on  all  sides.  Famine  pursued  them,  or 
they  encountered  an  enemy  more  cruel  than 
cruelty  itself;  and,  to  crown  their  misery, 
they  heard  that  two  great  armies  of  Iro<piois 
were  on  their  way  to  exterminate  them.' 

The  Huron  Mission  was  now  abandoned ; 
the  Hurons,  as  a  race,  had  ceased  to  exist : 
some  escaped  to  Quebec,  some  took  refuge 
in  the  remote  West ;  some,  under  the  name 
of  Wyandots,  clung  to  the  neighbourhood' 
of  Detroit.  The  Government  of  the  United 
States  has  removed  them  to  reserves  on  the 
western  frontier,  where  a  remnant  of  them 
Btill  exists.  A  colony  surrendered  to  the 
Iroquois,  promising  to  change  their  nation- 
ality. They  were  received  by  their  cruel 
foes,  and  distributed  among  the  different 
vilh^ges.  They  identified  themselves  with 
their  conquerors  in  all  but  religion,  holding 
fast  to  the  Christian  faith,  though  deprived 
of  teachers;  and  eighteen  years  after,  a 
Jesuit  missionary  found  them  still  good 
Catholics.  In  1G49  the  Huron  Church  had 
oeased  to  be. 

In  one  point  of  view,  the  attempt  of  the 
Jesuits  had  come  to  nought.  The  Christian 
colonies  they  had  hoped  to  found,  where 
were  they?  The  civilization  of  the  Indian 
nee  had  failed.  The  ac(^uisition  of  assist- 
ants to  France  against  the  increasing  power 


and  growing  pretensions  of  New  England 
liad  been  unsuccessful.  But,  from  a  Chris- 
tian point  of  view,  much  had  been  done, 
more  than  any  Protestant  mit^sion  has  ever 
succeeded  in  effecting,  in  double  the  time, 
and  with  tenfold  resources.  In  about  fifteen 
years,  a  band  of  dauntless  priests  had  over- 
thrown the  traditional  faith  of  a  great  ])eo- 
ple,  had  curbed  their  licence,  had  devel- 
oped their  humanity,  and  liad  made  better 
Cliristians  of  them  than  are  to  be  found  in 
manv  of  our  country  parishes. 

The  course  of  the  history  of  the  Jesuit 
missions  has  enabled  us  to  give  specimens 
of  the  style  in  which  Mr.  Parkman  has 
written.  We  know  of  few  liistorical  writers 
who  combine  such  rare  gifts  as  this  Ameri- 
can author.  In  his  attention,  to  minute  in- 
cidents, he  reminds  us  oflen  of  Dean  Stan- 
ley ;  ollen  also,  in  his  vivid  portraiture,  he 
recalls  Lord  Macaulay.  He  is  generous 
and  ready  to  give  all  their  due;  though 
himself  a  Protestant — probably  of  the  most 
broad  school — he  does  homage  to  the  piety, 
dctvotedness,  and  self-sacrifice  of  the  noble 
men  whose  lives  and  labours  he  sketches. 
His  power  of  description,  which  first  be- 
came known  by  his  *  History  of  the  Conspir- 
acy of  Pontiac,'  never  flags.  The  book  is 
written  with  even  force  throughout,  and 
possesses  an  intensity  of  interest  rarely 
eqtallod.  Mr.  Parkman's  sketches  of  lake 
and  forest  scenery  in  the  glory  of  summer, 
or  in  the  gloom  of  winter,  are  of  exquisite 
beauty;  and  his  delitrate  delineations  of 
character  prove  him  to  be  an  equally  accom- 
plished portrait-painter. 


From  The  Ilobrew  Leader. 
THE  STUDY  OF  THE  HEBREW.* 

There  is  a  book  in  existence,  or  rather 
a  collection  of  books,  a  whole  literature, 
called  the  Old  Testament.  These  books, 
these  literary  productions,  are  written  in 
Hebrew.  Some  parts  of  this  literature  can 
claun  an  age  oi  more  than  thn;e  thousand 
years,  and  if  we  should  concede  to  the  re- 
sults of  modem  criticism,  that  there  is  no 
whole  book  dating  so  far  back,  we  must  at 
least  admit,  that  considerable  elements, 
which  afterwards  entered  largely  into  the 
composition  of  some  of  the  books,  were 
written  in  the  time  of  Moses  and  Joshua. 
Thus  we  have  witnesses  testifying  about 
persons  and  things,  of  whom  we  would  pro- 
bably not  know  the  least  would  they  also 
have  remained  silent. 

*  A  practical  Crammar  nf  the  Hobrow  laniniaffc» 
by  B.  Felwnthal,  Ph.  Dr  PublishiHl  by  L.  ll. 
Frank,  482  Broome  street.  New  York,  1SU8. 
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Besides  being  so  antique,  the  Old  Testa- 
ment literature  contains  ideas  which  rule  the 
world.  Judaism,  Christianity,  and  Mo- 
hamedanism,  are  superstructures  erected 
upon  the  foundation  stone  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. The  moral  and  religious  ideas  of 
modem  society  have  not  their  last  source  in 
Hellas,  but  in  Judea.  The  prophets  and 
bards  of  Palestine  did  infinitely  more  to 
shape  the  religious  conceptions  of  the  world 
than  the  orators  and  poets  of  (ireece  and 
Rome.  Salvation  comes  by  the  Jews. 
They  are  a  remarkable  people,  these  Jews. 
'*The  people  of  the  book"  —  so  they  are 
called  m  the  Koran.  And,  indeed,  the 
name  is  well  deser\-ed  in  a  double  sense  of 
the  word.  They  are  not  only  the  people 
of  the  book,  but  they  are  also  the  people  of 
books.  Tens  of  thousands  of  booKS  of  the 
most  varied  charact^^r  have  been  written  by 
the  Jews  since  their  dispersion.  The  Brit- 
ish Museum  alone  contains  a  collection  of 
Hebrew  books,  numbering  nearly  11,000 
volumes. 

Who  did  not  hear  of  the  Mishna,  the 
Gamaras,  the  Midrashim  ?  of  the  commen- 
tators Rashi,  Aben  Ezra,  Abravanel?  of 
the  philosophers  Saadias,  Maimonides,  Al- 
bo?  of  the  jurists  Alfasi,  Asher,  Karo? 
of  the  grammarians  Abulvalid,  Kimchi, 
Levita?  of  the  poets  Gabirol,  Jehudah 
Halevi,  Moses  ben  Ezra  ?  of  the  Jewish^- 
tronomers,  mathematicians,  physicians,  etc., 
of  former  ages  ?  And  who  does  not  know 
of  what  great  influence  the  so-called  rabbin- 
ical literature  was  in  forming  the  world  of 
thoughts  in  the  medieval  centuries  ? 

Albertus  Magnus  is  dependent  on  Moses 
Maimonides,  Duns  Scotus  is  a  follower  of 
Avicebron  (Ibn  Gabirol) . 

Although  the  study  of  the  Hebrew  has 
such  high  claims  upon  the  scholar,  who 
would  get  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
annals  of  mankind,  not  only  as  the  facts  of 
history  appear  on  the  surface,  but  as  they 
are  produced  by  the  forces  working  in  the 
depth  —  still  this  study  is  sadly  neglected. 

There  is  another  aspect  to  this  matter. 
In  regani  to  its  grammatical  structure  and 
its  lexical  elements,  the  Hebrew  deserves 
the  highest  attention  of  the  philologian.  In 
the  same  relation  nearly  as  the  Sanskrit 
stands  to  the  Arj-an  lan^^uagos,  also  stands 
the  Hebrew  to  the  Shemitic  languages. 
Onlv  by  a  comparative  study  of  the  Arabic, 
Synac,  Chaldean,  Samaritan,  Phenician, 
and  the  kindred  dialects,  the  spirit  of  the 
Shemitic  languages  and  Shemitic  family  of 
nations  will  reveal  itself  unto  us.  Japhet 
ought  to  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem  also  in 
that  sense,  that  he  masters  his  language, 


understands  his  history,  knows  his 
and  liis  innermost  life. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  ChristL 
really  had  great  Hebraists.  Sclden,  Li|^ 
foot,  Pococke  in  En^^land,  L^Emperc?  — _  . 
Surenhus,  Leusden  in  Holland,  Wagen»^?5^» 
Breithaupt,  Wolf  in  Germany,  Buxtorf  *=  h* 
elder  and  Buxtorf  the  younger  in  Switc^i?!"- 
laud,  Richard  Simon  in  France,  Bartolo<-*<^*i 
in  Italy  —  they  understood  Hebrew;  tJ-xc^v 
could  speak  and  write  it;  they  were  »Tiot 
only  acquainted  with  the  Bible  but  &X^o 
with  the  post-biblical  literature  of  the  Je^^^'^^* 
All  these  men,  however,  named  abo"^r-c?, 
lived  in  the  seventeenth  or  the  beginning'  o^ 
the  eighteenth  century.  Since  one  hundm**?<l 
and  filly  years  the  knowledge  of  the  iri*^ 
brew  has  decreased "  among  Christia.'M^^* 
There  are  undoubtedly  a  great  number  o^ 
ministers,  who  with  more  or  less  pains  ^t^t^ 
guess  at  the  sense  of  some  biblical  vers©  ot 
chapter,  having  the  dictionary  at  their 
bow.  15ut  how  many  are  able  to 
Hebrew  letter,  such  a  Hebrew  that  if 
trew  ?  Or  how  many  can  read  with 
ease  and  with  profit  the  excellent  Heb 
commentary  on  Isaia,  latelypublished, w 
ten  by  the  learned  Italian  Jew,  8.  D.  Lt— 
zatto?  How  manj^  can  make  any  practE^^^^ 
use  of  the  Talmudical  Cyclopedia  publislai^^ 
by  the  late  Rabbi  S.  L.  Rappoport  ^>^ 
Prague  ?  or  of  the  scientific  Hebrew  e 
of  Senior  Sachs,  Abr.  Geiger,  O.  H. 
and  a  -number  of  others  P 

Such  Hebraists  are  few  and  far  betw<e^^ 
among  our  ministers.  I^ct  us  hope  thft  ^ 
brighter  future  will  dawn  for  the  Hebre^' 
studies  in  this  our  cisatlantic  world. 

We  were  induced  to  make  these  remaricp 
by  the  appearance  of  a  very  excellent  gnin- 
mar  of  the  Hebrew  language.  The  author, 
Dr.  Felsenthal,  a  rabbi  in  Chicaeo,  does  not 
claim  to  have  produced  a  book  which  td« 
vances  the  science  of  grammar,  bot  in  Ms 
preface  he  claims  to  have  furnished  a  good 
textbook  for  the  instruction  in  Hebrew.  And 
it  appears  that  his  claims  arc  well  fonnded. 
Although  the  book  makes  no  high  preten- 
sions, it  shows  that  the  author  is  perfectly 
at  home  in  the  subject  of  which  he  treats. 
The  method  is  gradual  and  inductiTe ;  the 
illustrations  are  rich  and  well  selected.  Tlw 
exercises  are  numerous,  and  well  adapted  to 
the  wants  of  the  learners.  On  some  minor 
questions,  about  what  should  be  gi^^n  ^ 
such  a  book,  and  what  might  be  omitted,  ife 
ma\'  differ  with  the  learned  doc^tor,  but  these 
differences  are,  afler  all,  not  very  rclerant. 
A  student,  who  goes  conscientiously  throoch 
this  small  volume,  and  who  has  acquired  tM 
ability  to  do  all  the  exercises  contained 
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therein,  has  laid  a  solid  foundation  to  He- 
brew. We  recommend  the  book  unhesitat- 
inirly  to  teachers  and  learners. 

The  beauty  of  types,  and  the  excellency 
of  the  work  done  by  the  printer,  deserve 
a  special  favorable  notice. 

DR.    A.    Sk*    F* 


From  The  Spectator. 
THE   MORALITY   OF   EXTRAVAGANCE. 

The  English  people  is,  we  believe,  the 
only  one  in  the  world  which  considers  thrifl 
discreditable,  which  attaches  opprobrious 
epithets  to  carefulness  in  expenditure,  and 
regards  foresight  against  wastry  with  some- 
thing of  moral  as  well  as  intellectual  disdain. 
It  is  also  the  only  one  which  denounces  ex- 
travagance not  as  a  folly,  but  a  vice,  as  a 
habit  showing  defect  of  conscience  as  well 
aa  deficiency  of  judgment.  We  are  inclined, 
in  the  absence  of  any  more  pressing  consid- 
erations, to  speculate  for  a  moment  on  the 
soundness  as  well  as  the  origin  of  this  feel- 
ing, which  out  of  London,  and  sometimes 
in  London,  has  a  marvellous  effect  in  limit- 
ing the  freedom  of  individual  action.  In 
New  England,  as  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe  has 
told  us,  it  is  so  powerful  that  neighbours 
will  sharply  remonstrate  against  wnat  the 
Scotch  call  wasting  the  mercies,  will  sit  in 
committee  and  decide  whether  gilt  salt- 
spoons  are  **  consistent.^^  Even  in  .Eng- 
land, though  neighbours  hardly  venture  on 
remonstrance,  they  regard  extravagance  as 
full  apology  for  that  form  of  reprobation 
which  is  lialf  backbiting,  half  moral  repre- 
hension, and  whi<;h  the  majority  of  people 
are  so  afraid  to  excite.  There  are  thou- 
sands of  families  in  English  country'  towns 
where  the  pursebearer  literally  dare  not  live 
as  he  likes  or  do  as  he  likes,  because  '*  the 
family,^^  or  the  neighbours,  or  the  commu- 
nity generally  would  think  the  attendant  ex- 
penditure wanton,  and  in  all  future  discus- 
sion of  him  and  his  character  would  qualify 
any  praise  by  the  assertion  that  he  was  **  so 
very  extravagant."  People  hire  houses  for 
years  rather  than  build,  because  other  peo- 
ple would  characterize  that  act  of  economy 
as  extravagance,  just  as  the  British  Govern- 
ment pays  eight  per  cent,  in  rent  lest  the 
House  of  Commons  should  condemn  an 
outlay  of  the  same  capital  obtainable  at 
three.  We  have  known  an  instance  in 
which  a  man  in  business  was  half-ruined  by 
the  discredit  brought  on  him  bv  an  assertion 
that  "  he  drank  wine  at  breakiast."  It  was 
quite  true ;  he  had  lived  long  abroad,  and 
preferred  claret  and  water  to  tea,  but  so 
strong  became  the  bruit,  that  he  was  com- 


pelled to  give  it  up.  He  was  not  con- 
demned, be  it  observed,  for  taking  wine  in 
the  morning,  —  his  neighbours  were  quite 
well  aware  that  he  was  temperate  enough  to 
take  them  all  in,  —  and  had  he  drank  beer, 
as  many  of  his  townsmen  did,  not  a  word 
would  have  been  said.  But,  **  Claret  for 
breakfast !  what  shocking  extravagance  ! 
tliat  man  will  fail ! "  was  the  sentence  re- 
peated in  a  hundred  different  ways,  for 
months  afler  the  unlucky  merchant  had 
yielded  to  social  pressure.  His  whole  ex- 
penditure on  his  luxury  he  said  was  a  shil- 
ling a  day,  which  he  could  perfectly  well 
afford;  but  he  could  not  stand  the  doubt 
the  claret  threw  on  his  reputation  for  a  busi- 
ness head,  and,  indeed,  on  his  general 
character.  He  mi^ht  have  thrown  away 
five  times  the  sum  in  a  whist  club,  and  no- 
body would  have  made  a  remark;  but  Ee 
was  spending  money  in  a  way  his  neighbours 
did  not  understand,  —  was,  in  short,  extra- 
vagans,  going  beyond  the  sacred  limit  of 
the  usual !  —  and  wandering  of  that  kind  in 
Enghind  is  held  to  be  immoral.  **  John,^ 
says  spme  old  lady  of  the  family,  '*  is  all 
very  well,  but,  my  dear,  he  is  so  extrava- 
gant ; "  and  she  says  it  with  just  the  feeling 
with  which  she  would  say  **  he  is  wild,"  or 
'*  he  drinks  too  much,"  or  **  he  is  harsh  to 
his  wife,"  or  would  accuse  him  of  any  other 
ofifence  not  precisely  punishable  by  kw. 
The  object  of^  tlie  expenditure  in  her  judg- 
ment, which  is  that  of  the  majoritv  of  Eng- 
lishmen, has  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter, 
and  its  extent  very  little  indeed.  A  man 
may  pu^  500/.  in  a  rotten  investment  and 
escape  all  blame,  and  then  be  held  up  as  an 
awful  example  to  the  neighbourhood  because 
he  gives  100/.  for  a  diamond  for  his  wife,  — 
an  investment  about  as  secure  and  nearly 
as  profitable  as  Consols.  We  have  known 
a  man  who  could  not  eat  the  mass  of  half- 
baked  flour  which  it  pleases  Englishmen  to 
consider  bread  condemned  for  "extrava- 
gance "  because  he  **  peeled  the  loaf,"  at  a 
cost  of  about  a  pound  a  year,  while  his 
health  was  worth  a  pound  an  hour;  and 
have  heard  serious  reprobation  of  another 
because  he  had  a  fancy  for  taking  in  two 
newspapers  instead  of  one.  He  was  ex- 
travagant, and  that  was  enough,  and  he 
might,  as  far  as  his  acquaintance  were  con- 
cerned, almost  as  well  have  been  called  a 
drunkard,  or  a  profligate,  or  a  blasphemer. 
The  cause  of  this  special  dislike  of  some 
forms  of  spending  money  among  a  people 
by  no  means  thrifly  is,  we  imagine,  the 
rooted  blunder  in  Englisli  pliilosopny  which 
tends  so  strongly  to  stereotype  society,  tlie 
confusion  between  selfishness  and  self-will. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  are  forms 
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of  extravagance  in  which  the  habit  amounts 
to  vice,  and  quite  deserves  all  the  social 
reprobation  it  receives,  and  more  than  it  is 
likely  to  get.  The  man  who  spends  on 
himself  till  ho  is  unable  to  meet  the  claims 
or,  it  may  be,  the  rights  of  others,  is,  of 
course,  a  vicious  man,  vicious  not  for  his 
expenditure,  but  for  indulging  a  selfishness 
so  great  as  to  involve  a  cruelty.  For  a 
married  man,  without  property,  to  postpone 
a  life  insurance  to  a  dsiily  glass  of  port,  or 
even  a  daily  journal,  is  an  offence  against 
the  highest  law  of  morals,  and  so  is  any 
extravagance  involving  debts  which  will 
never  be  paid.  That  is  in  reality  a  fonn  of 
theO,  though  palliated  usually  as  to  motive, 
but  not  as  to  result,  by  a  certain  want  of 
consciousness  of  the  injury  iniiicted.  So, 
we  suppose,  is  extravagance  of  the  kind 
most  usually  commented  on  in  newspapers, 
an  exi>enditure  on  some  habit,  or  taste,  or 

})ursuit  so  wild  that  the  spendthrifl  ultimate* 
y  falls  out  of  his  position,  —  is,  in  popular 
parlance,  a  ruined  man.  It  is  excessively 
diiiicult  to  define  in  Tfords  the  immorality 
of  this  particular  form  of  extravagance,  — 
that  is,  its  immorality  wit^hout  reference  to 
the  object  of  the  expenditure,  —  though  we 
all  feel  that  it  is  immoral.  To  waste  a  for- 
tune on  the  Turf  is  clearly  wrong,  because 
the  object  is  almost  always  a  selfish  pursuit 
of  excitement ;  and  the  same  condemnation 
must  be  passed  on  the  most  ruinous  extrav- 
agance  of  all,  social  ostentation.  That  is  a 
loss  of  power  for  the  indulgence  of  a  low 
vanity,  and  is  as  morally  wron^  as  it  would 
be  for  a  man  to  cut  off  his  hand  in  order  to 
excite  the  impression  that  he  was  a  wounded 
hero.  But  suppose  the  object  to  be  benefi- 
cial or  mdiffereut.  A  childless  man  might 
give,  though  it  never  has  been  done,  the 
bulk  of  his  means  to  reduce  the  National 
Debt,  —  would  that  be  wrong?  The  late 
Duke  of  Buckingham  l)orrowcd  vast  sums 
at  5  per  cent.,  in  order  to  buy  land  which 
only  returned  3  i)er  cent.,  in  onler  to  in- 
crease his  political  iiitluonce,  and  so  reduced 
his  family  for  a  time  to  the  comparative  pov- 
erty out  of  which  they  are  now  again  emerg- 
ing. Supposing  the  increase  of  political 
influence  a  worthy  or  indifferent  object, 
which  it  might  or  might  not  be,  —  was  that 
wrong  ?  Men  have  an  instinct  that  it  was, 
and  we  suppose  the  true  argument  is,  that 
no  man  can  have  a  right  to  throw  away 
his  ow^n  capacity  of  usefulness,  of  which 
power  and  station  and  command  of  money 
are,  no  doubt,  important  constituents.  It  is 
ver}'  diiiicult,  however,  to  show  that  the  gifl 
to  the  National  Debt  would  be  worse  tlian 
any  other  gift  to  the  people,  or  that  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham's  extravagance  was  worse 


than  that  of  IVir.  Pitt,  who  ruined  himsel/ 
in  order  to  be  able  to  govern  England  un- 
disturbed by  household  cares.  One  is  al- 
most driven  amidst  such  instances  to  accept 
result  rather  than  motive  as  the  basis  of 
judgment,  —  a  \ery  unsound  mode  of  induc- 
tion in  ethics. 

There  is  a  form  of  extravagance  which  is 
vicious,  but  as  a  rule  the  acts  to  which  that 
word  is  usually  applied  in  England  are  either 
indifferent  or  actually  praiseworthy,  are  the 
results  of  mere  idiosyncrasy,  of  that  indi- 
viduality of  judgment  which  it  ought  to  be 
the  object  of'^Enj^lishmen  to  encourage  ;  or, 
at  worst,  of  a  wilfulness  not  worthy  blame. 
The  most  conmion  fonn  of  all  extravagances, 
indiflference  to  petty  outlays,  is  very  often 
as  right  as  if  it  were  the  result  of  wise  and 
deliberate  judgment.  Up  to  a  certain  point, 
care  about  such  expenditure  cramps  and 
worries  the  mind — causes  in  actual  loss  of 
money  more  waste  than  it  saves.  Sixpences 
smooth  life,  and  to  the  nervous  organiza- 
tions bred  in  our  cities  life  needs  smoothing. 
Nobody  is  ever  ruined  in  candle-ends,  and 
the  effort  to  keep  tliem  only  ensures  a  dis- 
contented, and  therefore  a  spasmodically 
expensive  household.  No  fonn  of  waste- 
fulness strikes  some  men  —  and  some  lib- 
eral men  —  so  much  as  wastefulness  of  sil- 
ver in  cab-hire,  in  petty  gifts,  in  minute 
purchases,  and  no  income  seems  to  exempt 
those  who  practise  it  from  the  charge  of  ex- 
travagance. Nevertheless,  it  is  oflen  quite 
certain  that  a  waste  of  lialf-a-crown  a  day 
—  40/.  a  year — will  increase  a  man^s  power 
of  making  the  best  of  himself,  of  earning, 
if  it  is  to  be  put  in  that  way,  more  than 
twic*e  the  sum  expended  in  things  yielding 
a  visible  return.  It  is  right  to  save  temper* 
even  at  the  expense  of  cash.  There  are 
degrees  in  all  tnuigs ;  but  we  suspect  that 
the  professionaf  class,  in  their  habitual  ex- 
travagance in  sixpences,  are  wiser  than  the 
trading  class,  who  so  oflen  condemn  them 
for  that  disregard.  One  of  the  commonest 
forms  of  extravagance,  building,  is  often  a 
direct  moral  and  intellectual  benefit  to  the 
amateur,  gratifying  a  healthy  pai«sion  of 
constructiveness,  which,  ungratined,  would 
exhibit  itself  in  the  search  for  much  more 
dangerous  excitements.  Book-buying,  pic- 
ture-buj'ing,  gem  or  toy-bujing  are  defenni- 
ble  on  the  same  grounds,  as  at  wont  blame- 
less amusements,  and  it  will  rarely  be  found. 
we  think,  that  men  with  any  special  cxtniT- 
agance  of  that  sort  come  to  much  pecuniarf 
grief.  On  the  contrary',  they  as  often  ac- 
quire the  habit  of  thrift  and  regularity  in 
pecuniar}'  matters  in  order  to  gratify  the 
exceptional  taste.  '*  Collectors,"  for  exam- 
ple, even  if  it  be  of  old  china,  are  very 
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nrelv  ruined.  Other  men,  again  —  and  nature,  and  relyin(]r  for  success  simply  upon 
this  18  &  very  frequent  case  —  get  a  rep-  its  truthiulne88  and  its  direct  expre&i!iion  of 
utation  for  extravagance  by  a  habit  decid-  quiet  sentimeut.  Tiiere  is  a  terrible  wa^ite 
edly  wise,  that  of  concentrating  wasteful-  of  power  amongst  novelists  caused  by  their 
nesa,  of  making  presents,  or  buying  toys,  want  of  faith  in  their  capacity  to  interest  us. 
for  example,  very  seldom,  but  wlien  they  When  ladies  sit  down  to  write  a  stor}-,  as 
give  or  buv  securmg  things  really  worth  the  nearly  all  ladies  do  at  some  period  of  their 
money,  ^he  woman  who  saves  in  **  chif-  lives,  they  have  a  natural  mi8tru:<t  of  their 
foDs"  what  will  buy  lace  or  diamonds  is  the  knowledge  and  abilities.  Thev  feel  tliat 
ver)'  reverse  of  extravagant,  though  she  is  they  have  seen  very  little  which  has  not 
certun  to  be  so  considered  by  people  to  been  seen  by  hundreds  of  other  people,  and 
whom  daily  extravagance  in  smaller  things  they  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they 
would  seem  quite  unobjectionable.  can  invest  a  commonplace  narrative  with 
But,  it  may  be  urged,  you  are  proving  any  special  interest.  !N  othing,  in  nine  ca^es 
only  that  extravagance  may  be  pnident,  out  of  ten,  can  be  better  founded  than  this 
not  that  it  can  be  moral.  No,  we  are  not;  distrust;  and  if  they  would  only  draw  from 
ibr  our  point  is  that,  apart  from  selfishness  it  the  logical  and  obvious  inference,  we 
or  loss  of  usefulness  through  waste,  expen-  should  have  nothing  to  complain  of.  Ilav- 
diture  is  a  matter  to  be  governed  by  mdi-  ing  nothing  to  say,  they  would  say  nothing ; 
vidual  will,  with  little  or  no  moral  meaning  the  world  would  be  relieved  from  a  great 
whatever.  A  man  is  not  bound  to  spend  mass  of  useless  literature,  and  nobody  but 
his  money  in  the  way  approved  by  the  com-  the  waste-paper  buyers  would  have  any 
munity,  but  in  the  way  approved  by  hun-  reason  for  lamentation.  Unluckily,  the  or- 
8elf.  If  he  has  300Z.  a  year  to  spend  on  a  dinary  conclusion  is  very  dilTerent.  They 
carriage,  and  chooses  to  spend  it  on  dia-  endeavour  to  patch  up  a  feeble  bit  of  work 
mond  buttons  instead,  he 'may  be  a  fool  for  out  of  the  boundless  stores  of  fictitious  lite- 
hiH  pains,  though  as  an  investor  he  would  rature ;  they  take  half  a  dozen  conventional 
be  smiply  shrewd,  but  he  is  not  in  any  way  characters  from  the  common  stock,  and  set 
morally  wrong.  He  only  prefers  his  own  them  to  work  in  the  mazes  of  some  artiti- 
way  to  other  people's,  and  he  not  only  has  cial  plot.  They  make  one  more  richaujji 
a  right  to  prefer  it,  but  is  bound  to  prefer  of  the  dry  old  fragments  that  have  been 
itv  ii  he  wants  to  preserve  any  individuality  served  up  a  hundred  times  before,  and  per- 
of  character  at  all  —  a  doctrine  we  are  pro-  haps  endeavour  to  enliven  the  dismal  result 
claiming  from  the  housetop  about  once  a  by  a  terrible  murder  or  the  discover}*  of  the 
month,  without,  we  fear,  the  smallest  result,  rightful  heir.  Of  course  they  produce 
It  is  easy  to  fight,  and  not  difficult  to  defeat,  nothing  but  a  crude  imitation  at  second-liand 
Mrs.  Worldly  Grundy ;  but  to  defeat  Mrs.  of  a  story  which  has  long  ago  been  exhaust- 
Spiritual  Grundy  is  nearly  impossible,  and  ed  of  every  element  of  vitality.  Nobody, 
even  to  fight  her  fairly  is  considered  in  Eng-  it  is  said,  can  be  so  impudent  as  a  very  shy 
land  to  involve  something  of  the  sin  of  pre-  man ;  in  the  effort  to  overcome  his  natural 
sumption.  It  is  a  work  which  wants  doing,  repugnance  he  loses  his  head,  and  is  thrown 
nevertheless,  and  as  the  right  of  C-hristian  completely  off  his  balance.  On  the  same 
liberty  is  the  last  the  old  pulpit  will  ever  principle,  many  of  the  most  pre()osterous 
preacli  up,  the  new  one  will  do  well  to  take  combinations  of  unnatural  (characters  and 
It  ander  its  care.  startling  catastrophes  are  due  to  their  au- 
thors' secret  conviction  that  they  liave  no 

claim  to  be  heard  at  all.     They  plunge  into 

extravaganc*e  from   sheer  distrust  of  their 

From  The  Satarday  Beview.  own  powers. 

STONE  EDGE.*  Now,  if  it  is  hopeless  to  persuade  such 

_        .        ,      ,   -        , .  ,              ./.  ^,  writers  into  silence,  we  may  i>ossiblv  induce 

This  is  a  book  for  which  even  if  the  ex-  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  y^  modest.     It  is'  better, 

ecution  were  less  commendable  than  is  ac-  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^.^  ^^  ^.^^jt     to  l,^,  juH  ^XxtLxx 

tiuJly  the  case,  the  cntic  would  feel  strongly  ^o  be  ridiculous,  and  to  fail  in  attracting  us 


we    might   have  called  it  insipid,  but  we  novel-writing  is  that  the  book  should    Ikj 

could  not  accuse  it  of  pandering   to  any  ^^^^^^^^    ^n    personal    extwrit'uce,   or,   at 

morbid  tastes.     It  is  a    resh,  healthy  pic-  ^^^^  ^^  intimate  familiarity  with  the  subjeit- 

ture  of  country  hfe,  evidently  drawn  from  nj^t^er.     There  is  scarcely  a  writer,  even 

•  SfoM  Edgt,    London :  Smith.  Elder,  h  Co.  1868.  of  a  high  order,  who  has  succeeded  in  the 
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historical  novel,  — that  is  to  say,  in  writing 
about  a  state  -of  tilings  removed  by  centu- 
ries from  himself.  Ihe  only  chance  is  that 
his  mind  should  be  thoroughly  saturated 
with  the  ideas  he  is  endeavouring  to  repro- 
diice ;  and  probably,  if  our  ancestors  could 
come  to  life  to  read  even  our  best  de- 
scriptions of  their  ways  and  thoughts, 
they  would  find  them  more  ridiculous  than 
we  find  the  roughest  descriptions  of  our- 
selves by  a  foreigner.  A  Frenchman  who 
has  passed  a  month  in  Leicester  Square 
probably  knows  as  much  about  the  aspect 
of  England  as  almost  any  Englishman 
knows  of  the  appearance  of  feudal  barons 
or  Roman  gladiators ;  and  we  remember 
what  marvellous  caricatures  are  the  result 
of  such  French  investigations.  Yet  ladies 
oi'ten  have  a  special  fondness  for  describing 
to  us  men  about  town,  or  Jesuit  priests,  or 
knavish  attorneys,  with  whose  ways  they 
are  considerably  less  familiar  than  Scott 
was  with  the  habits  of  Wamba  or  Front- 
de-Bceuf  or  Louis  XL  And,  unluckily,  we 
have  the  originals  by  us  to  compare  with 
the  strange  pictures  of  their  fancy.  If  they 
would  only  be  content  to  describe  what 
they  have  seen,  they  would  add  at  least 
sometliing  to  our  knowledge.  A  genuine 
sketch  from  nature  by  a  poor  artist  may 
tell  us  something ;  but  if  he  insists  on  high 
art — on  a  composition  in  rivalry  with  Claude 
and  Turner  —  his  work  must  of  necessity 
be  worthless.  If  a  lady  ventures  to  de- 
scribe accurately  so  simple  a  thing  as  Hie 
in  a  girVs  school  or  under  a  governess,  she 
can  hardly  fail  to  give  some  new  ideas  to 
the  male  part  of  mankind.  Unluckily,  she 
is  far  more  likely  to  describe  murderers  of 
whose  thoughts  and  habits  she  knows  less 
than  the  first  policeman  she  meets. 

The  most  remarkable  case  of  success 
achieved  by  a  sunple  reproduction  ol*  her 
own  experience  was  perhaps  that  of  Miss 
Bronte.  She  just  opened  her  eyes  —  eyes, 
it  is  true,  of  verv  unusual  keenness  —  and 
put  down  what  slie  saw.  From  a  field  of 
vision  remarkably  confined  she  managed  to 
extract  the  means  of  producing  a  singularly 
profound  im{)ression.  And  though  few  peo- 
ple could  feel  the  influence  of  commoniuatHi 
objects  with  such  intensity,  it  is  a  valuable 
example  of  what  may  be  done  with  scanty 
matenals.  Although  the  difference  between 
Jane  Eyre  and  Stone  Edge  is  as  wide  as  can 
be  easily  imagined,  there  is  a  certain  sim- 
ilarity in  this  respect.  Stone  Edge^  like 
Miss  BnmtcTs  novels,  is  a  picture  of  life  in 
a  secluded  country*  district,  an<l  the  scenery 
in  both  cases  is  of  a  similar  character. 
Wide  desolate  moors,  and  hills  which  the 
.author  boldly  describes  as  mountains,  often 


impassable  in  savage  snowstorms,  are  the 
background  to  an  old-fashioned  stone  farm- 
house, perversely  placed  so  as  to  avoid  the 
view  of  a   lovely  valley,  and  to  look  out 
upon  the  bleak  hillsides.     The  inhabitants 
are  in  harmonv  with  the  scenery.      Thev 
do  not  indeed  show  such  tough  and  indom- 
itable (eccentricity  as  Miss  brontiTs  York- 
shiremen.     They  are  many  degrees  nearer 
to  the  ordinary  English  clodhopper.     But 
they  have  a  stunly  character  of  tUoir  own ; 
and  we  may  fancy  Mr.  Tennyson's  North- 
em  Farmer  would  have  found  himself  at 
ease  amongst  them.     Old  customs  are  sup- 
posed to  linger  in  the  hills,  still  unprofaned 
by  railways  or  factories.     At  the  chief  vil- 
lage they  retain  the  ceremony  of  **  blessing 
the  wells,"  and  adorning  them  for  the  occa- 
sion with  wreaths  of  fiowers.     This  poetical 
celebration  is  concluded  by  a  football  match, 
in  which  it  is  exj)ected  that  one  or  two  limbs 
should    be    broken,   and  it  is   considered 
highly  creditable  if  one  or  more  of  the  com- 
batants are  drowned   in    the  river.     The 
greatest  dissipation  which  the  ininds  of  the 
villagers  can  imagine  is  the  sight  of  a  wild- 
beast  show  in  a  neighbouring  town..  They 
look  upon  reading  and  writing  as  rather 
questionable    accomplishments,   and    hold 
that  some  special  justification  is  required 
for  so  unusual  a  luxur)-.    They  entertain  a 
firm  belief  in  witchcraft,  charms,  and  **  bog- 
gles."   An  incipient  scepticism  in  this  last 
partici:lar  is  implied  in  the  assertion  of  a 
respectable   fanner   that  "tliere   ain't  no 
such  things  in  nature,  not  a  bit."    He  pro- 
ceeds, however,  to  assert  that  the  particular 
'ghost  in  question  was  **  never  knowed  to 
come  beyont  the  dale  " —  a  statement  which 
rather  invalidates  his  general  proposition. 
A  population  of  this  kind  has  some  gowl 
points  about  it  for  the  novelist's  puxpose. 
One  of  the  great  amusements  in  a  quiet 
countrv'  place  is  well  known  to  consist   in 
quarrelling.     Farmer  Ashfbrd  lives  by  him- 
self on  the  top  of  a  drear}'  hill,  and  solaces 
his  dulness  partly  by  gnimbling  at  bis  land- 
lord, partly  l)y  bullying  his  wife  and  family, 
and  partly  by  expatiating  at  intervals  upon 
the  bitter  grudges  which  he  owes  to  his  va- 
rious male  remote  connections.    His  only 
n^laxation  is  getting  drunk  at  the  market, 
and  quarrelling  promiscuously  with  tbe  rest 
of  the  world  who  may^  happen  to  come  in 
contact  with  him.     Anv  civilized  bein{[^  con- 
demned to  pass  his  life  in  the  society  of 
such  people  as  Farmer  Ashford  would  not 
improbably  end  by  cutting  his  throat,  to  be 
rid  of  it.     But,  as  encountered  in  the  pages 
;  of  a  novel,  there  is  a  certain  crabbed  onei- 
'  nalitv  about  this  gentleman  and    his  like 
I  whicli  is  decidedly  pleasant.    If  people  liv- 
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ing  under  such  circumstances  are  more 
stolid  and  immuvable  than  the  lar^rer  world, 
they  have  thne  to  nurse  their  oddities  into 
amazing  proportions.  Tliey  have  stubborn 
virtues  of  their  own,  and  at  least  they  have 
a  grotesque  quaintness  about  them  which 
saves  them  I'rom  bein;;  purely  insipid. 
Whether  it  is  a  good  thin^  that  all  these 
provincial  oddities  should  be  improved  off 
tJie  face  of  the  earth,  and  that  Ln^^lishmen 
after  the  Northern  Fanner  type  should  be- 
irome  as  rare  as  dancers  round  the  May^le, 
may  admit  of  argument.  Hut,  at  any  rate, 
they  arc  now  in  the  position  which  lit,s 
them  for  fiction  ;  they  are  so  far  extinct  that 
we  can  afford  to  locik  more  upon  their  pic- 
turesque side  than  upon  their  frecjuent 
coarse  brutalities ;  we  can  admire  them  as 
we  admire  the  still  unbroken  bits  of  gorse 
and  heather  that  survive  amidst  a  triumph- 
ant cultivation,  much  as  we  should  have  dis- 
liked the  same  wild  land  when  cultivation  was 
still  feebly  stniggling  against  it.  It  is  pleas- 
ant to  catch  the  likeness  of  a  dying  form  of 
society  before  it  is  too  far  gone  to  recover 
a  faithful  portrait,  and  when  it  is  yet  sufH- 
eiently  rare  to  have  the  charm  of  rarity  and 
of  historical  association. 

There  are  other  characters  than  Farmer 
Ashford,  showing  the  amiable  side  of  the 
same  rough  tj-pe,  and  described  with  a 
(Treat  deal  of  quiet  humour.  Tliey  go 
tiirough  the  scenes  of  a  verj'  unpretending 
stor\\  and  we  follow  their  fortunes  with 
suflicient  interest.  It  must,  however,  be 
added  that  the  stor\'  is  the  most  unsatisfac- 
ton'  part  of  the  boolc.  It  begins  very  well, 
and  up  to  the  horrible  munler  (for  we  nmst 
confess  that  there  is  a  horrible  murder  even 
in  Stone  Edtjc  though  murder  seems  to  fit 
in  very  well  with  the  rough  horseplay  of  the 
district)  we  have  no  complaints  to  make. 
The  lovers  have  been  separated  by  a  due 
complication  of  dilfirulties,  ami  we  antici- 
pate some  pleasure  in  seeing  how  they  are 
again  brought  together.  Unluckily,  the 
author  seems  to  have  slurred  over  this  part 
of  her  task,  and  the  story  winds  up  after  a 
|>ointIe88  fashion,  giving  us  the  impression 
that  it  has  1>een  cut  short  arbitrarilv,  rather 
than  artistically  developed  to  the  right  eon- 
elusion.  It  is  true  that  this  has  the  inci- 
dental advantage  of  confining  the  story  j 
within  the  modest  limits  of  a  single  short 
Tolumo,  anil  for  such  an  advantage  we 
should  on  no  account  bo  ungrateful.  Ihit  a 
little  more  care  wouM  have  materiallv  im- 
proved  the  effect  of  the  whole,  and  n»moved 
an  awkwanl  blemish  from  what  is  otherwise 
a  very  meritorious  work. 


LORD  BYRON.* 
<Secont)  NoTiCK.  —  See  Living  Ago,  No.  1258.) 

The  chapter  in  the  work  before  us  that 
will  doubtless  attra<"t  the  most  general  at- 
tention is  that  in  which  Bvron's  marria<re  is 
recorded  and  coimnented  upon.  This,  be- 
sides the  ordinary  danger  of  iHterfering  be- 
tween man  and  wife,  is  obviously  a  very 
delicate  topic  for  the  noble  authoress  —  as 
delicate  as  it  would  have  been  for  Paris  to 
enter  upon  the  grounds  of  Helen's  separa- 
tion from  Meneiaus.  We  have,  however, 
no  other  fault  to  iind  with  this  chapter  than 
that  it  imparts  little  that  was  not  known  al- 
ready. I'robably  there  is  nothing  more  to 
be  told. 

Lonl  Byron  [says  his  best  biographer] ,  when 
at  Cephalonia  a  short  time  before  his  death, 
seems  to  have  expressed,  in  a  few  words,  the 
whole  pith  of  the  mystery.  An  English  gentle- 
man with  whom  he  wwa  convei'siiig  on  the  Hub- 
jeet  of  La<ly  Byron  having  veiitunnl  to  enumer- 
ate to  him  the  various  causes  he  had  heard  al- 
leged for  the  scpiinition,  the  noble  poet,  who  had 
seemed  much  amused  with  their  absunlity  and 
fjdsehood,  said,  after  listening  to  them  all,  **  The 
oausi>8,  my  dear  sir,  were  too  simple  to  be  easily 
found  out." 

Without  exception  the  poet's  intimate 
friends  perc(?ived  the  in(>omnatibility  of  the 
aiiianced  pair,  and  if  they  di<l  not  forebode 
the  worst,  they  at  least  anticijiated  a  very 
moderate  measure  of  happiness  from  the 
union.  He,  not  to  dwell  on  graver  irregu- 
larities, was  one  who  lived  without  such 
rule  or  measure  as  societv  thinks  it  has  a 
right  to  exact.  She,  on  the  contrary,  had 
been  nurtured  in  a  regular  English  family, 
such  as  Miss  Edgeworth  delights  to  descrilH?, 
wherein  morning  and  evening  certify  to  one 
another,  and  the  verse  of  the  satiris-t. 

Ipse  dies  pulcro  distinguitur  online  rerum, 

might  serve  as  a  nile  for  the  sonants'  hall, 
or  a  motto  for  the  family  pedigree.  The 
housekeeping  at  Seahain,  Sir  Halnh  Mil- 
banke's  seat,  was  as  unlike  the  housekeeping 
at  Newstead  Abbev  as  the  nnii*.  of  a  Lowl 
Mayor's  dinner  is  to  the  beeves,  .sheep,  and 
swine  of  Homer's  heroes.  Newstead  was 
libertv  hall,  whereas  at  Seaham  the  hall- 
clock  was  the  arbiter  of  the  household's  des- 
tiny. The  morning  had  its  avoeations, 
commencing  with  family  prayers  and  ending 
with  luncheon ;  the  aftenioon  was  mapjH^d 
out  into  drives,  visits,  dmner,  tea,  long- 
whist,  and  chess ;  and  yet,  while  a  bride- 

•  Lord  lif/ron,  jufji  par  lea  Timoina  de  sa  Vie.   2 
tomod.    rarib:  Aiuyut.    IB^iS. 
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groom  and  a  guest  of  Sir  Ralph's,  BjTon  pany,   for  wc  find  him  on  one  occa^^^ 

had  the  audacity  to  write  in  the  following  dining  with  Jackson  the  boxer  and  Kean  ^ 

strain  to  Thomas  Moore :  —  actor.     Then  he  was  an  active  member  ^J 

the  Drury  Lane  Theatre  Committee,  axi" 

Smce  I  wrote  last,  I  have  been  transferred  to  iijg  duties  brought  him  into  inevitable  coli- 

my  father-in-law's  with  my  lady  and  my  lady's  ^^ct  with  the  Green-room  and  its  inmates. 

maid.  &c.  &c.     My  papa,  Sir  Ralpho,  hath  re-  j^j    j^^    ^^^  .^^1^^,     ^^^  j^^^^  j^^^  1^^*, 

'^tT^ltl^^X^^^^^  c/nver/ation  before  m^^                not  of  a 

since  after  dinner.     He  is  now,  I  believe,  speak-  ^"^  *^  ^'yS^^  security  or  supmeness  m  a 

ing  it  to  himself  (I  left  him  in  the  middle)  over  Ifdy  so  dispos^cd.     At  Seaham  there  w«8  no 

various  decanters,  which  can  neither  interrupt  dread,   and  indeed  no  experience,  of  tip- 

hun  nor  fall  asleep.  [And  in  a  postscript  he  pro-  staves  ;  but  there  was  no  such  immunity  m 

timely  adds]  I  must  go  to  tea — damn  tea.**  London.     Byron  was  deeply  in  debt,  most 

of  which  he  had  inherited  with  his  estates ; 
B}Ton  at  this  moment  was,  by  his  own  con-  he  had  married  an  heiress  in  passe  though 
fcssion,  pining  for  the  blue  skies  of  the  not  in  esse;  his  expenses  were  necessaruy 
Egean,  and  yearning  to  complete  his  ac-  augmented  by  connubial  housekeeping,  and 
(juaintanco  with  the  sunny  South.  The  an  execution  was  put  into  his  house.  We 
(lulness  or  eloquence  of  Sir  Ralph  indeed  need  not  repeat  a  sad  story,  the  full  partic- 
afforded  no  grounds  for  quarrelling  with  ulars  of  which  are  given,  and  with  becoming 
Sir  Ralph's  daughter,  whom  her  husband  at  delicacy,  in  these  volumes.  For  some 
this  time  describes  as  of  **  unvaried  good  never  explained  reason,  Lady  Byron  left 
humour  and  behaviour.**^  lie  admits  also  her  husband;  the  cause  beiitg  unknown, 
that  he  has  **  been  very  comfortable  here ''  rumour  had  full  scope,  and  did  not  fail  to 
at  Seaham,  ''listening  to  that  monoloj^ue  give  all  credit  to  one  side  and  all  blame  to 
which  elderly  gentlemen  call  conversation,  the  other.  Thereupon  followed  the  really 
and  in  which  my  pious  father-in-law  repeats  painful  period  of  Byron's  history.  No  allu- 
himself  every  evening,  —  save  one,  when  he  sion  is  made  to  it  in  the  volumes  before  us, 
played  the  fiddle."  But  there  were  ele-  but  the  witnesses  of  his  life  in  1818,  and 
ments,  or  rather  habits,  in  Lady  Byron''s  until  1820,  accord  in  reprobation  of  it;  and 
character  less  congenial  to  her  lord  than  Shelley  bears  unwilling  testimony  to  his  ex- 
even  the  music  or  conversation  of  Sir  Ralph,  cesses  at  Venice.  Byron  avenged  the 
She  was  fully  indoctrinated  with  the  duty  wrongs  which  he  conceived  the  world  had 
of  letting  all  things  be  done  decently  and  done  nim  by  the  most  reckless  disregard  of 
in  order.     She  could  not  understand  why  its  opinion  of  him. 

an  English  husband  should  often  go  to  bed  The  war  waged  by  society  a^inst  Byroa 

when  the  lark  rose ;  why,  in  place  of  devot-  was  for  a  time  internecine,    lie,   indeed, 

ing  so  many  hours  to  his  regular  meab,  he  had  first  provoked  hostilities  by  disdaining 

preferred  breakfasting  at  noon  ai\er  the  concealment  of  his  irregularities,  and  sodety 

fashion  of  Jews  at  the  Passover,  standing,  made  its  reprisals  without  inquiiy  and  with- 

and  with  his  loins  girded ;  why  he  was  for  out  measure.     The  number  of  his  enemies 

ev(T  hankering  after  Mount  Olympus,  when  was   legion,   for  he  had  not  only  sinned 

their  town-house  was  not  a  mile  from  Prim-  against  virtue,   but  he  had    shocked    the 

rose  Hill.     Again,  Miss  Milbanke  had  been  nerves  of  respectability.     The  Edimbwr^ 

educated  even  beyond  the  standanl  of  Mrs.  Reciew^  among  other  objections  to  his  Htmrs 

Hannah   More,  as  laid  down  in  her  once  of  Idleness^  had  twitted  him  with  being  a 

celebrated  Letters  to  a  Princess.    Besides  lord !     Society,  on  its  part,  cried,  "  la  it  to 

all  that  her  governesses  and  masters  taught,  be  endured  that,  because  a  man  happens  Xti 

she  was  a  deeply-read  mathematician.     But,  be  a  lord,  he  should  walk  in   othcv  ways 

unluckily,  the  gods  liad  not  made  her  poet-  than  those  trodden  by  his  class  P  ^    Much, 

ieal,   and  before  the  honey  —  or,   as  her  doubtless,  might  be  conceded  to  rank,  and 

ladyship's  husband  termed  it,  the  treacle  —  some    allowance  made  for    genioa.      Not 

moon   was   over,   she   casually   asked  him  every  exi*ess  rouses  the  noble  wrath  whether 

**  when  he  meant  to  give  up  his  idle  and  of  the  lion  or  the  unicorn.     Sheridan's  ad- 

unprofitable     habit    of    making    verses?''  diction  to  the  bottle,  Charles  Fox's  to  the 

Ajrain,  Lady  Byron,  accustomo<i  to  all  the  gaming-table,   the   Duke   of  Norfolk's    to 

comforts  an<l  usages  of  an  English  home,  turtle  and  venison,  and  that  of  a  ffreater 

naturally  looked  for  thorn   at  her  married  than  any  of  these  to  Burgundy  and  buU- 

hoii-^e  in  London.     Doubtless  her  husband,  dogs,  were  to  Im»  deplored,  but  were  nol 

a  .•*<'ai\ely-weaned  bachelor,  was  an indiffer-j  denounce*!.      Tt  is  dimcult  to  perceive  to 

ent  purveyor  of  the  necessarj-  elements  of  i  what  degnn*  Byron's  offeni'es  against  public 

comfort  i  and  besides  he  kept  strange  com*  I  morals  were  more  flagrant  than  theirs.     Yet 
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on  him  the  tower  in  the  social  Siloam  fi4I, 
and  the  idol  of  a  few  Loudon  seaftons,  like 
a  new  Sejanus,  was  dragged  from  his  ped- 
e^tal  and  driven  forth  from  the  society  wnich 
he  was  i^aid  to  have  dishonoured.  Our  au- 
thoress cannot  be  expected  to  understand 
how  verj'  tliin  a  partition  divides,  in  this  coun- 
trv',  social  patience  from  social  intolerance, 
and  $ihe  therefore  is  more  surprised  and  in- 
dignant tlian  is  perhaps  quite  necessary  at  By- 
ron's ostracism  by  rcsjKJctable  Britous.  She 
is  yet  more  astouislied  at  the  obloquy  which 
followed  him  across  the  sea,  up  the  Rhine, 
and  over  the  Alps.  His  case  was,  indeed, 
a  hard  one.  **  True  Jedwood  justice," 
writes  Lord  Macaulay,  **  was  dealt  out  to 
him.  First  came  the  execution,  then  the 
investigation,  and  last  of  all,  or  rather  not 
at  all,  the  accusation.^  The  Scotch  peas- 
ants in  1G49  lied  from  their  hamlets  before 
the  face  of  Cromweirs  ironsides  because 
they  had  been  told  that  the  troopers  impaled 
men  alive,  tossed  (children  on  their  pikes, 
and  cut  off  women's  breasts,  and  they  could 
hardly  be  brought  to  believe  that  these 
lions  in  battle  were  well-conducted  lambs 
in  quarters  ot  on  march.  As  atrocious  cal- 
umnies were  uttered  against  Byron.  It  was 
EDpularly  believed  that  the  poet,  his  own 
ara,  Alp,  and  Conrad,  had  somewhere,  and 
at  some  time  not  speciGed,  after  expressing 
his  curiosity  to  know  how  an  assassm  might 
feel,  ^atihed  liis  curiosity  by  a  practical 
experiment.  In  this  respect,  indeed,  the 
poet  shared  the  fate  of  Napoleon.  The 
iilmperor,  it  was  alleged,  and  it  was  long  an 
article  of  faith  in  rural  halls  and  rectories, 
bad  blown  up  a  house  in  Toulon  —  by  a 
rtlight  violation  of  chronology  that  house  in- 
deed was  said  to  have  been  his  mother-in- 
law^H,  vile  dumnum  accordingly  —  besides 
having  poisoned  a  girl  with  arsenic  at  the 
military  school,  and  renewed  the  abomina- 
tions of  Caprcu!  in  the  palace  of  St.  Cloud. 
The  newspapers  increased  their  circulation 
by  recording  Childe  Harold's  inif^n'-Ies; 
preachers  their  congregations  and  their  pew- 
rents  by  enjoining  hearers  to  discard  his 
"Writings,  and  inscribe  anathema  against  his 
name.  Furor  amia  ministrabat  —  the  pub- 
lic was  in  one  of  its  simooms  of  indignant 
virtue. 

But  the  season  of  inordinate  furv  was 
brief.  The  wheel  had  revolved ;  respecta- 
bility was  vindicated ;  scandal  was  satiated 
-with  the  garbage  it  loves,  or  turned  towards 
less  noble  victims.  The  pulpits  ceased  to 
illustrate  a  text  or  to  point  a  moral  at  his  ex- 
pense ;  shilling-  and  penny-a-liners  sheathed 
their  stings ;  dowagers,  matrons,  and  maid- 
ens once  more  thought  themselves  secure ; 
repentance  followed  upon  the  heels  of  wrath ; 


the  banished  Harold  would  be  welcome  home 
again ;  and  the  most  zealous  agitators  began 
to  ask  themselves,  not  why  tliey  had  done 
well  to  be  angry,  but  why  they  had  been 
angr}'  at  all.  A  second  summer  arose  for 
his  verse ;  not  so  bright,  but  more  steady 
than  the  first.  His  poetry,  indeed,  became 
rather  more  than  less  objectionable  than  it 
had  been  before  the  storm;  but  what  of 
tliat?  Was  Shakspeare  altogether  clean, 
at  least  un-Bowdlerised  ?  Were  our  old 
dramatists,  then  returning  to  favour,  manu- 
als for  the  young  ?  Did  not  our  young  men, 
**  under  the  especial  patronage ''  of  rever- 
end tutors  and  masters,  study  Virgil,  Hor- 
ace, and  Aristophanes  ?  The  hurricane  had 
swept  the  sky ;  then  came  a  calm,  and  after 
the  calm  a  season  of  fair  weather ;  and  By- 
ron was  again  installed  as  monarch  of  Eng- 
lish poetry,  —  then,  and  until  his  death  on 
the  18th  of  April,  1824. 

We  have  freely  stated  our  opinion  of  the 
defects  in  the  Marchioness  de  Boissy^s  vol- 
umes, and  now  turn  to  the  more  pleasant 
office  of  commending  a  portion  of  them. 
Her  pages  are  never  so  agreeable  as  when 
Byron  himself  is  called  into  court  to  give 
evidence  on  points  connected  with  his  own 
life.  He  may  not  be  an  unbiassed  witness, 
but  he  is  a  communicative  and  iiistnictive 
one.  Struck  in  early  days  with  the  inter- 
esting and  graphic  character  of  Gibbon's 
journal,  he  Ijegan  to  keep  a  diary  of  his 
studies,  thoughts,  and  all  that  he  did  or 
heard.  In  addition  to  this  record  he  was, 
fortunately  for  us,  if  not  always  for  himself, 
a  good  correspondent.  As  a  writer  of  let- 
ters we  put  him  in  the  very  first  rank.  The 
hand  of  the  workman  is  too  conspicuous  in 
Walpole's  letters.  The  recluse  of  Olnev 
and  Weston  Underwood  had  little  to  tell. 
Byron,  though  probably,  like  Walpole, 
aware  that  a  letter  by  him  addressed  to  one 
would  be  read  by  many,  is  the  easier  of  the 
two  in  his  language,  and,  from  his  position 
in  the  world  at  home,  and  his  yet  more  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  foreign  life  and 
manners,  was  master  of  epistolary  wealth 
in  a  degree  far  beyond  the  secluded  Cow- 
per.  The  authoress  has  wisely  allowed  By- 
ron to 'speak  for  himself  in  his  lett<*rs,  and 
the  extracts  from  his  correspondence  are  no 
less  judiciously^  supported  by  biograi>hical 
or  characteristic  passages  from  his  poems. 
The  conversion  of  his  poetry  into  French 
prose  is  not,  indeed,  to  the  advantage  of 
the  former.  No  great  mischief,  however,  is 
done  by  this  process  to  the  English  reader, 
while  the  junction  of  his  letters  and  jour- 
nals with  his  verse  is  auxilian'  to  a  jiist 
apprehension  of  the  writer  of  both.  The 
juxtaposition  of  so  many  witnesses  has  this 
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value.  It  enables  us  to  collect  into  one  focus 
the  opinions  of  many,  and  thus  to  obtain  a 
tolerably  clear  view  of  a  not  very  consistent 
character. 

Tlic  view  we  take  of  Byron  is  this,  — that, 
like  4)ryden,  most  truly  and  happily  termed 
bv  Pope  **  unhai)])y  Dry  den,"  he  was  capa- 
ble of  better  thuigs  than  he  ever  accom- 
plished ;  that  he  was  more  sinned  a^i^ainst 
than  sinnhig ;  that  he  was  alike  unfortunate 
in  his  early  fame,  in  his  temporary'  disgrace, 
and  in  the  later  cinrumstances  of  both  his 
personal  and  literary  career.  Untjuestioned 
as  were  the  vigour  and  harmony  of  CliUde 
Harold^  it  betraved  many  of  the  faults  of 
youthful  com])osition,  and  the  undiscrimi- 
nating  applause  it  called  forth  reacted  upon 
its  author's  character.  It  rendered  one  who 
stood  much  in  need  of  care,  careless ;  it  en- 
couraged him  to  brave  the  collective  good 
sense  and  right  feeling  of  a  whole  people  on 
joints  which  cannot  be  treated  with  levity 
without  connnon  injurv  on  both  sides.  Upon 
the  great  themes  of  religion,  social  morahty, 
conduct  in  life,  and  politics,  Byron,  at  the 
early  age  of  twenty-ibur  years,  the  date  of 
the  lirst  two  cantos  of  Cliilde  Harold^  had 
thought  more  seriously  than  two-thirds  at 
the  very  least  of  his  youthful  contempora- 
ries, while  his  experience  had  been  far 
greater  and  more  manifold  than  that  of 
most  of  the  young  men  who,  having  passed 
through  school  and  college,  had  topped  the 
much  or  the  little  they  had^earned  in  them 
by  the  usual  grand  tour  of  Europe.  But 
he  had  not  deeply  probed  any  one  of  these 
momentous  {questions,  and  he  often  rushed 
impulsively  into  subjects  that  men  of  double 
his  age  would  have  feared  to  enter  upon. 
1 1  is  verses  were  applauded  by  two  classes 
of  readers,  —  by  those  possessed  of  poetic 
sensibility,  if  not  of  the  **  accomplishment 
of  verse,"  and  bv  the  vounjr,  rerum  nocaruvi 
avidij  whose  mstmcts  impel  them  to  over- 
look what  is  good  in  old  things,  and  to  im- 
agine an  El-Dorado  in  new.  The  Marchion- 
Cv^s's  chapters  abound  with  anecdotes  of  the 
extraordinary  elfect   produced   by  Byron's 

{loetry  upon  X\w  young  and  susceptible  of 
)Oth  sexes.  The  scenes  he  descnbed,  the 
romance  with  which  he  clothed  his  charac- 
ters, the  fervency  of  his  nature-worship,  the 
occasional  freedom  of  his  opinions,  were 
lures  and  charms  of  irresistible  might  for 
minds  unsatisfied  with  the  meagre  educa- 
tion of  that  dav,  and  wearied  with  the  con- 
ventional  bondage  of  a  society  built  upon 
mere  decencies,  and  shrinking  from  strong 
enthusiasm  or  severe  inquiry.  It  is  scarcely 
possible  to  api>rehend  tlie  shock  to  the 
ner\'es  of  society  imparted  by  the  young 
poet  unless  we  take  mto  account  the  pru- 


dential maxims  that  passed  for  wisdom  dat- 
ing the   first  twenty  years   of  the  present 
century.     The  selfish  timidity  of  this  period 
was  in  some  measure  a  consequence  of  ibe 
terror  inspired  in  the  preceding  generation 
by  tlie  Fi^ench  Revolution.     In  France  the 
foundations  of  religion  and  morals,  previ- 
ously sapped  by  vice  and  corruption,  had 
been  shaken  by  a  social  earthqua!kc,  and  in- 
England  it  was  thought  necessary  to  prevent 
such  a  catastrophe,  not  by  solid  repairs  to 
the  groundwork,  but  by  giving  it  a  good 
coat  of  paint. 

Could  a  foreign  authoress  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  the  society  or  the  literature 
tnat  existed  in  Byron's  early  manhood,  she 
might  have  been  less  surprised  than  ishe 
seems  to  be  at  the  contradiction  between  hia 
first  popularity  and  his  sudden  fall  in  public 
esteem.  What  if  ho  was  known  to  have 
done  many  generous  acts  ?    They  were  not 

ferformed  in  the  way  approved  by  society, 
lis   name  did  not  appear  in  subscription 
lists,  though  his  purse  was  always  open  to 
the  needy ;  he  wrote  Hebrew  Melodies^  which 
a  living  critic  has  pronounced  to  be  **  fraujrht 
with  the  spirit  of  Isaiah,"  but  he  did  no^ 
subscribe  to  the  **  Propagation  of  the  Gos- 
pel Society ; "  he  a])horred  slaverj',  but  h«5 
did  not  swell  tlie  train  of  Mr.  Wiiberforce- 
He  poured  forth  profusely  descriptions  o*" 
the  glories  of  foreijm  lauds,  but  he  indulg^ 
in  none  of  the  sentiments  which  make  l^^^l^ 
lishmen  "justly  proud  of  their  countrj'"-. 
In  his  opinions  he  was  a  kind  of  "  llor*'*^ 
in  London  "  —  not  one  of  the  smooth  B^^* 
similar  people  whose  verses  edify. and  wb^^ 
afler-dinner  speeches  delight  an  apprc     "^ 
public.     He  puzzled  people  quite  as  u 
as  he  delighted  them;  and,  unluckily 
himself,   he   delighted    in    puzzling  ifa 
But  the  hero  of  a  season  rides  and  will  ^^ 
ride  with  a  slave  in  his  triumphal  cha^*^ 
The  golden  statue  has  always  a  foot  of  cJ-*^ 
Demus  gets  tin-d  of  its  handsome  and      ^ 
complished    Alcibia<les,   and    next  to      "^ 
pleasun^  of  seating  him  on  the  throne  is     "^ 
pleasure  of  dragging  him  off  it.     Nei<^^ 
consent  of  credible  witnesses  nor  zeal  ii»    "^ 
champion  is  able  to  display  Byron  in  a  ■»*-^ 
form  light.     Those  who  were  admitteiS-^^ 
his  intimacy  concur  in  their  accounts  or   ^ 
mutability.     He  was  at  once  silent  and  J^  ^ 
centred,  free  of  speech  and  alTable  in    <^  ^ 
meanour;  at  times  sad  and  speculative  ^ 
Hamlet,  at  tinu>s  mocking  and  grotctiqnd  ^^ 
Scarron.     Highly  gtmerous  and  bcnevolcD^ 
he  deemed  no  saiTitic^e  for  others  too  gret^ 
yet  he  delighted  in  teasing  his  friends,  ft^ 
childn^n  delight  in  teasing  their  pets ;  snc^ 
his  corresptmdonce  shows  hiin  parodying 
writers  whom  he  highly  esteemed,  or  pen* 
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nin^  lampoons  on  thos<e  whom  he  had 
praised  in  veree,  ur  to  wliuni  he  had  dedi- 
cated iK>ems.  His  h'tcrary  tmites  were  not 
iikore  consisntent  than  hia  personal  likings. 
lie  was  among  the  ibremust  innovators  in 
lilii^lish  poetry,  and  yet  a  worshipper  at  the 
ehrme  ol*  Pope.  There  is  reason  Ibr  think- 
ing him  indiilerent  to  Shakspeare,  and 
though  the  poem  which  made  hini  famous 
between  bedtime  and  hn.*akiast  was  written 
in 'the  Speu.^'erian  measuiT,  he  eould  not  en- 
dure the  Fairy  Qttfeit.  l^ike  Iloraee  Wal- 
pole,  he  reviled  kinjj;8,  yet  there  are  lew 
uymptoms  of  admiration  ni  his  writings  ibr 
**  Kmg  Mob ; ''"'  he  oilen  satirized  his  own 
order,  and  yet  he  was  proud  ol*  his  Norman 
bloo<l.  He  was  consiAtent  indeed  in  his 
love  for  S^iellev  and  Moore,  and  the  strokes 
he  most  severely  telt  were  those  eaused 
by  the  early  deaths  of  his  school  and  (al- 
lege friends.  Siieliey,  by  his  scholarship, 
bis  imaginative  ]>ower,  and  his  metaphysical 
speculations,  inspire<l  him  with  a  Kind  of 
awe,  which  did  not,  however,  interfere  with 
genuine  affection.  Moore^s  society  and 
correspondence  alTorded  him  unmixed  and 
iinfailhig  delight.  Neither  was  there  any 
Tariableuess  in  his  demeanour  to  depend- 
ents, lie  knew  their  worth  as  well  as  he 
knew  that  of  the  parasites  who  sunned  them- 
selves in  his  favour.  To  Fletcher  and  Tita 
be  was  a  kind  and  €*<juable  master;  he 
played  with,  acconling  to  their  deserts, ^he 
Medwins  and  Tolidoris  of  his  retinue. 

Our  opinion  of  Byron  is  confirmed  by  the 
volumes  which  we  now  close,  but  it  lias  not 
been  formed  upon  them.  For  the  statement 
of  that  opinion  we  will  employ  the  testimony 
of  one  wlio  knew  hhn  well,  who  deplored, 
while  he  judged  charitably,  liis  manv  liiilings, 
and  who  recognised  in  him,  what  less  accu- 
rate ohser>'ers  missed,  the  presence  and  the 
activity  of  many  viilues.  In  the  following 
lines  of  Samuel  Rogers  wu  iind  the  proper 
epitaph  of  George  Gordon,  Lord  Byron :  — 

Ho  is  now  at  rest : 
And  praise  and  blame  fall  un  liis  ear  alike. 
Now  dull  in  death.     Yes,  Uyrun,  tliou  art  gone ; 
Gone  like  a  star  that  tliruugh  tlie  iirmamcut 
Shot  and  4ras  lost,  in  its  atcentrio  course 
Dazzling,  perplexing.     Yot  thy  heart,  niethinks, 
Was  generous,  noble  —  noble  in  its  scorn 
Of  all  things  low  or  littlt> ;  nothing  there 
Bordid  or  servile.     If  inmginofl  wrongs 
Pursued  thee,  urging  tliee  stimetimes  to  do 
Things  long  regretteil,  otY,  as  ni;iny  know. 
None  more  than  I,  thy  gnLtitudc  wouM  buUd 
On  slight  foundations  ;  and,  if  in  thy  life 
Not  happy,  ii      j  denth  thou  sni-ely  wert. 
Thy  wish  aocoraplishe<l ;  dying  in  the  land 
Where  thy  joung  mind  had  caught  ethereal  fire ; 
During  in  Greece,  and  in  a  yause  so  glorious ! 
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P111LOSOPIIKR8  might  well  condescend  to 
IMiy  a  little  more  attention  than  they  usually 
spare  to  some  of  the  appanaitly  trivial 
means  by  which  the  world  is  influenced. 
They  are  ready  to  be  eloquent  upon  the 
dawning  of  a  new  idea  in  the  world,  when 
it  comes  wrapped  in  all  the  pomp  of  ehibor- 
ate  histories  and  dis(piisitions ;  but  it  would 
be  at  least  equally  iinj>ortant,  though  doubt- 
less far  more  diilicult,  to  mark  the  time  at 
which  it  wins  the  acceptance  of  great  mas- 
ses of  mankind.  The  threadbare  compari- 
son between  the  influence  of  laws  and  that 
of  songs  upon  a  people  is  the  onlinary  in- 
stance of  tlie  truth.  When,  for  example, 
the  French  mob  U'gan  to  sing  the  Marseil- 
laise, tliey  had  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the 
llevolution.  And  wliat  a  song  is  to  a  i>oli- 
tical  essay,  a  nickname  is  to  a  song.  The 
idea  to  which  it  corresponds  has  )HH;ome  so 
familiar  tliat  it  can  be  packed  into  a  single 
word,  without  requiring  even  a  verse  of  ex- 
planation. The  party  which  can  obtain  cni*- 
rencjr  for  its  coinage  of  phrases  must  have 
obtamed  a  considerable  ascendancy.  Thei*e 
were  Whigs  and  Tories  in  Itlugland  before 
the  names  were  invented,  but  tJie  invention 
brought  them  at  oncHi  into  distinct  opposi- 
tion. The  discovery  of  the  nickname  acted 
like  the  electric  current  which  decomiMJses 
a  chemical  mixture,  —  the  rival  elements 
were  there,  but  they  liad  not  crystallized 
into  distinct  and  separate  shapes.  Su<:h 
nicknames  arise,  as  a  rule,  so  spontaneously 
that  no  particular  person  can  claim  the  glory 
of  the  invention  ;  some  old  word,  perhaps, 
has  lain  in  long  concealment  till  it  is  sud- 
denly torn  from  its  obs<urity  to  become 
familiar  in  every  mouth.  **  Skedaddle,"  for 
example,  must  have  l>een  smouldering,  as 
it  were,  in  some  corner  of  America  until 
the  crisis  arose  which  imperatively  required 
its  use.  It  expressed  with  such  delicacy 
the  peculiar  shade  of  cynical  indilference  in 
which  the  Yankee  soldi^'r  ran  away  for  the 
time  when  he  knew  that  he  was  beaten,  sub- 
ject to  the  full  intention  of  fighting  another 
day,  that  it  must  have  been  dis(M>vered,  if 
not  invented,  by  a  man  of  genius.  Some 
mute  inglorious  Milton  must  have  existed 
to  put  into  three  hitherto  neglected  syllables 
tliat  precise  meaning  which  we  should  vainly 
endeavour  to  analyse  in  many  sentences. 
How  it  is  that  wonls,  previously  unknown, 
are  'ca]>able  of  summoning  to  every  one's 
mind  such  complex  combinations  of  ideas  is 
a  profound  mysterj' ;  but  it  is  the  |H»culiar 
prerogative  of  the  poet  to  jHinreive  by  im- 
mediate intuition  the  particular  set  of  sounds 
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which  will  produce  the  desired  effect  upon 
the  miud.  To  account  for  the  influence  ex- 
ercised by  a  single  verse  or  a  single  epithet 
is  as  impossible  as  to  explain  why  certain 
combinations  of  colours  or  of  musical 
sounds  produce  an  exquisite  pleasure.  To 
take  another  trivial  mstance,  every  one 
knows  that  certain  of  his  friends  are  doomed 
to  be  known  by  a  nickname ;  at  the  period 
of  life  when  the  faculty  of  word-making  is 
still  in  full  activity  all  the  acquaintances  of 
such  persons  are  long  in  labour  to  hit  off 
the  required  appellation ;  suddenly  it  comes 
by  a  flash  of  inspiration,  and  it  is  felt  that 
it  would  be  impossible  ever  to  think  of  the 
victim  without  his  appropriate  headmark. 
Why  it  should  be  that  one  man,  whatever 
his  godfathers  and  godmothers  may  have 
intended,  should  be  always  and  inevitably 
called  *•  Jack,"  is,  as  before,  an  unfathoma- 
ble mystery.  If  we  could  fully  solve  it,  we 
might  understand  the  great  problem  of  the 
origin  of  language ;  meanwhile  we  can  only 
conjecture  dimly  that  eitlier  something  about 
the  sound  itself,  or  about  its  use  in  other 
instances,  has  invested  it  with  a  set  of  dim 
associations  which  cause  it  to  be  a  descrip- 
tive term  as  well  as  a  mere  sound. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  the  immense  im- 
portance so  oflen  attributed  to  nicknames. 
Without  language  the  reasoning  faculty 
must  be  in  a  rudimentary  state ;  and  with- 
out the  power  of  inventing  new  names  with 
a  capacity  for  sticking,  all  the  outlines  of 
party  creeds  would  remain  vague  and  fluc- 
tuating. You  cannot  proper^  hate  a  man 
of  different  opinions  from  your  own  till  you 
have  labelled  him  with  some  unpleasant 
epithet.  In  theological  debates,  a  heretic 
mav  be  defined  as  a  man  with  a  nickname. 
Till  we  have  succeeded  in  fixing  a  name 
upon  him,  he  is  confounded  amongst  the 
general  mass  of  the  orthodox ;  his  peculiar- 
ities are  presumably  not  sufficient  to  con- 
stitute him  into  a  separate  species.  In 
American  politics,  it  is  said  that  the  success 
of  the  Republican  party  was  determined  in 
great  measure  by  its  name.  There  was 
nothing  attractive  to  the  ordinary  mind 
about  such  names  as  a  >Vliig  or  a  Know- 
nothing;  but  every  American  would  of 
course  be  pleased  to  call  himself  a  Republi- 
can, thoiipi  nobody  could  imagine  that  the 
points  at  issue  were  really  described  by  the 
ordinary  senses  of  Democracy  and  Repub- 
licanism. But  the  high  art  of  giving  nick- 
names comes  out  in  describing  more  deli- 
cate shades  of  difference.  Everj'body  is 
conscious  of  a  number  of  vague  social  an- 
tipathies; he  meets  a  number  of  persons 
who,  somehow  or  other,  jar  upon  his  sensi- 
bilities;   they    tread    upon   his    tenderest 


corns,  and  move  him  to  an  inarticulate  sense 
of  indignation.  Unluckily,  be  cannot  say 
what  are  the  particular  offensive  qualities ; 
he  is  like  a  man  suffering  from  some  unde- 
termined disorder  who  will  be  much  obliged 
to  the  doctor  who  will  ^ive  it  a  name,  even 
though  the  name  tells  mm  next  to  nothing 
as  to  its  nature.  When  the  genius  arises 
who  describes  our  hitherto  unknown  ene- 
mies by  a  common  name,  we  have  at  least 
the  great  pleasure  of  possessing  a  new  abu- 
sive epithet.  'An  unmense  progress,  for  ex- 
ample, was  made  in  social  morality  when 
Mr.  Thackeray  gave  to  the  word  *'  snob  "  a 
new  and  hitherto  unused  significance.  Wc 
had  all  been  familiar  with  snobs  in  our  daily 
life,  and  not  a  few  of  us,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed, had  been  iu  our  own  persons  veiy 
fair  examples  of  the  race.  But 'any  one 
who  wished  to  denounce  snobbish  actions 
had  been  obliged  to  resort  to  vague  and  un- 
satisfactory circumlocutions.  He  could  not 
say  in  a  smgle  syllable,  You  are  a  person 
with  a  disposition  to  cringe  meanly  before 
persons  who  are  your  social  superiors ;  you 
are  given  to  ape  with  inferior  means  the 
manners  and  customs  of  another  class,  and 
simply  to  make  yourself  ridiculous  for  your 
pains ;  you  have  the  soul  of  a  flunkey,  and 
of  a  flunkey  who  does  not  know  his  proper 
place ;  you  are  like  Major  Ponto,  and  your 
proper  idol  should  be  (feorge  IV.  To  say 
all*this  would  be  as  little  satisfactory  as  to 
affix  to  a  man  a  zoological  description  of 
the  annual,  instead  of  directly  calling  him 
an  ass.  The  last  new  jiame  which  has  be- 
come popular  is  due  to  Mr.  Matthew  Ar> 
nold,  and  it  shows  some  of  the  weak  points 
which  belong  to  the  system.  Within  a  year 
or  two  everybody  has  awakened  to  the  fact 
that  there  nourishes  amongst  us  a  hitherto 
undescribed  monster  called  a  Philistine.  It 
has  been  a  very  convenient  term,  at  the 
moment  when  Englishmen  were  rousing 
themselves  to  acknowledge  the  startling  fact 
that  they  were  not  in  all  respects  the  wisest 
and  best  of  mankind.  The  name  summed 
up  very  fairly  the  stupidity  and  narrow  pro- 
vincialism which  is  so  prevalent  amongst 
our  glorious  middle-classes,  and  it  was  just 
as  well  that  they  should  discover  that  in 
certain  respects  they  are  so  oflTensive  to  in- 
telligent persons  that  they  require  a  special 
epithet  to  give  vent  to  the  accumulated  feel- 
ings of  disgust  which  they  had  provoked. 
The  use  of  a  nickname  resembles  in  this  re- 
spect the  use  of  an  oath.  It  is,  as  it  were, 
an  embodied  snort ;  it  is  an  expressive  get- 
ture  of  contempt,  sufficiently  poiutea  to 
pierce  in  some  degree  the.  thick  hide  of  a 
stupid  antagonist.  Even  the  most  pigw 
headed  vestryman /eels  that  something  un- 
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pleasant  has  been  said  about  bim  when  he 
ou  haen  called  a  Philistine,  thoiigb  he  may 
htLve  the  vaguest  possible  conception  of  its 
precise  meaning.     For  some  time   indeed 
the  majority  of  mankind  had  only  the  gen- 
enl  impression  that  a  Philistine  was  some- 
tliing  different  from  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold, 
and  therefore  somethinfr  very  contemptible. 
But  what  were  the  precise  merits  which  en- 
titled him  to  be  a  child  of  light,  and  the  ab- 
sence  of  which  consigned  the  rest  of  the 
world  to  the  supreme  contempt  conveyed  in 
the   word  Philistine,  remained  a  mystery. 
And  now  that  tlie  name  has  mcM;  with  con- 
siderable acceptance,  it  is  suffering  in  an- 
other "Way.     It  is  used  so  vaguely  bv  people 
who  are  themselves  Philistines  of  the  deep- 
est d^-e  that  it  is  in  danger  of  losing  its 
meaning.     The  sharpness  of  the  weapon  is 
jJ'^'^Ppeariug  under  frecpient  use,  and  m  the 
^"^^ds    of   certain  writers   it  is   becoming 
merely  a  new  term  of  abuse  to  throw  at  the 
beads  of  any  one  they  dislike.     By  a  grad- 
***■'   process  of  decav  it  will,  it  seems,  be- 
*-'ome  equivalent  to  little  more  than  Tory. 

^leanwhlle,  we  confess  to  feeling  another 
"^•ot  more  pressingly.  Mr.  Matthew  Ar- 
?^*d  has  described  the  antithesis  to  a  Phil- 
i^tine  as  bcinjj  a  child  of  light.  But,  with 
**1  respect  to  Tiini,  we  iear  that  the  name  is 
rathe 


particular  line  which  he  will  take  is  of 
course  dependent  on  accident.  He  may  be 
an  extreme  Ritualist,  or  he  may  be  ready  to 
set  up  the  worship  of  Humanity  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice,  louthful  conceit  is  not  a 
very  heavy  crime,  and  we  may  safely  trust 
that  it  will  wear  off  in  a  few  years'  prac- 
tice ;  but  just  now  it  is  rather  more  olfi'n- 
sive  than  usual,  ancf  partly  because  the 
epithet  of  Philistine  has  given  into  the 
hands  of  ingenuous  youth  so  ready  a  means 
of  insulting  the  rest  of  the  world.  If  the 
abounding  self-confidence  of  the  rising  gen- 
eration should  lead  thcin  to  develop  into  a 
more  definite  school,  it  will  be  desirable 
that  the  rest  of  the  world  should  be  fur- 
nished with  some  means  of  retort  hy  the 
next  inventor  of  nicknames. 
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piost  f  re(|uent  are  not  entirely  exempt  fi 
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/*y  to  do  more  than  sit  at  his  feet.     Conse- 

^^^titly,  ht?  cf  *es  <Hit  into  the  world  pre- 

^**^d  to  s        p  as  a  n*ady-ma»le  pn)pnet, 
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^^^  to  a'    *he  problems  of  the  day.     The 


From  Thp  London  Rerlew. 

THE  ENGLISH  LAXt.UAGE  IX   WELSH 
CHUliCHES. 

Those  conversant  with  the  affairs  of  mis- 
sions must  be  struck  with  the  ellbrts  made 
to  supply  heathen  nations  with  native  teach- 
ers. We  are  a  channingly  consistent  iwo- 
ple.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Severn  there 
IS  a  land  of  hills  and  valleys,  woods  and 
rivers,  with  a  population  of  something  over 
a  million  speaking  a  language  not  our  own^ 
We  liave  been  anxious  at  all  times  to  sup- 
ply them  with  religious  instruction.  There 
are  a  good  many  lat  livings  iij  that  country, 
and  people  pay  tithes  there  as  rc^gularly  as 
we  do  ourselves.  So  we  have  been  verv 
anxious  at  all  times  to  supply  the  Weltfh 
with  religious  instructions.  The  Welsh 
people  as  a  rule  speak  W'elsh,  of  course. 
Since  the  days  of  Walpole  we  have  there- 
fore sent  them  well-born  and  well-eilucated, 
thouijh  somewhat  hun;:rv,  Eii<rlishuien  to 
fill  their  bem;lices  and  sees  and  give  them 
religious  instruction.  The  pastors  spoke 
one  tongue,  the  llocks  anotln'r.  The  preach- 
ers pri'ached  an<l  jiocketed  the  tithes  —  of 
course  thev  did ;  the  llocks  llstt^ned  and 
paid  the  tithes,  and  if  they  ditln't  feel  the 
better  for  the  exercise,  why,  it  was  their 
own  fault.  The  pastors  ollen  jireaclu'd  in 
Widish,  as  well  as  thev  w(;re  abh*.  Thev 
did  their  best,  perhai)s,  and,  a<c()nlirig  to 
the  old  adage,  ang«*l3  couhl  <lo  no  more. 
Mistakes  no  <loul>t  were  made  —  we  all 
know  the  errors  committed  by  perscms  while 
they  learn  French,  and  geiu?rally  long  alU-r. 
The  good  Bishop  Burgcs**,  for  instaiure,  was 
accustomed  to  bless  tlic  ]>eopU'  alter  this 
fashi(m  —  **the  peace  of  (ind  whi<'h  passetb 
all  vengeance  "  (fiiai  for  dcaU) .  A  clergy- 
man at  **  Cajxd  Coleman/'  wliilc  speaking 
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of  man's  depravity,  declared  that  **  every 
inan  is  exceedingly  tall  by  nature."  The 
little  men  in  the  congregation  looked  in  as- 
tonishment at  each  other,  and  seemed  to 
question  —  poor  souls  !  —  the  truth  of  the 
statement.  At  last,  however,  one  parish- 
ioner, clearer-sighted  than  the  rest,  discov- 
ered that  the  preacher  meant  to  assert  that 
♦*  every  man  is  exceedingly  blind  by  nature." 
The  same  preacher,  on  another  occasion, 
made — **  Ilail,  King  of  the  Jews,"  to  mean 
— **  An  old  cow  of  straw  king  of  Ireland." 
Another  once  gave  a  curious  turn  to  the 
clause,  **  but  the  rij^hteous  to  life  eternal," 
**but  to  some  chickens  the  food  of  the 
geese."  A  late  dean  in  North  Wales  read 
**  Be  Thou  exalted,  O  God  of  heaven,  above 
the  earth  and  iirmament,"  as  "Arise,  O 
God,  above  the  head  of  two  hens,  and  the 
(TOW'S  egg  also."  Another  clerg}'man  read- 
ing **the  whole  head  is  sjck,  and  the  whole 
heart  faint,"  was  understood  to  say — **the 
ba(rk  ])arts  are  sick,  and  the  middle  of  the 
back  lahit." 

After  all,  there  is  a  serious  side  to  the 
matter.  Some  of  the  eiTors  of  Anglo- 
Welsh  clergymen  are  positively  unfit  for 
publication.  Occasionally  the  English  cler- 
gyman in  WaTes  has  been  made  the  subject 
oi'a  hoax.  There  is  a  story  related  of  one 
English  clergyman  still  living,  who  em- 
ployed a  native  to  pn^pare  a  sermon  for 
him.  The  Welshman  was  a  wag,  and  took 
for  his  text,  **  Ximrod  was  a  mighty  hunter 
before  the  Lord."  The  sermon,  gravely 
delivered,  proved  to  be  a  humorous  de- 
scription of  fox  and  hare-hunting,  and  kin- 
dred subjects.  These  things  are  true,  not 
of  the  past  merely,  but  of  the  present.  For 
at  this  moment  the  four  Welsh  bishops,  as 
**  well  as  a  large  number  of  the  inferior 
clergy  in  Welsh  parishes,  are  in  many  cases 
total,  in  all  cases  comparative,  strangers  to 
the  people,  their  language,  their  manners, 
and  their  customs.  The  Bishops  of  St. 
David's,  Llandalf,  and  Bangor  are  supposed 
to  know  something  of  the  Welsh  tongue, 
of  course.  Dr.  Thirlwall,  indeed,  is  well, 
few  better,  acriuainted  with  the  grammati- 
cal structure  of  the  language.  The  Bishops 
of  LlandafT  and  Bangor  are  more  or  less  so 
likewise.  Still,  even  when  they  speak 
Welsh,  they  speak  one  language,  and  the 
people  still  speak  another ;  for  the  people 
as  such  may  be  said  to  be  oblivious  to  the 
existence  of  a  Welsh  grammar.  So  the 
bishops  speak  grammatical  Welsh,  the  peo- 
ple talk  the  vernacular;  and  the  bishops 
remain  barbarians  to  the  people,  and  tiie 
jwople  barbarians  to  the  bishops.  It  is  not 
very  long  since  Dr.  Thirlwall  confirmed 
a  number  of  children  in  a  pretty  little  church 


in  the  north  of  Pembrokeshire.  It  ima 
his  first  visit  to  that  parish  church,  and  fc 
people  naturally  flocked  to  see  him.  TIik 
were  all  Welsh,  but  most  of  them  had. 
little  knowledge  of  English  as  well.  T!" 
bishop  addressed  them  in  both  language 
and  subsequently  declared  bimseli' delight:- 
with  the  attention  paid  to  his  remarla 
The  vicar,  however,  afterwards  interrogate 
some  of  his  flock  as  to  how  they  had  lik:« 
his  lordship^s  discourse.  One  answered  ft 
the  rest,  and  the  rest  agreed  to  his  reph 
**  We  liked  the  English  part  of  the  sennoi 
very  well,  but  we  didn^t  understand  ik 
Welsh  part  at  all." 

A  few  years  ago  the  Bishop  of  Bangor 
preached  at  Criccieth,  in  Carnarvonshire. 
**How  did  you  like  the  bishop's  sermon?" 
inq^uired  a  traveller  of  a  pubbcan^s  wife  re- 
siding in  the  neighbouring  village  of  Han- 
ymstundwy.  **  1  would  not  go  to  the  othei 
side  of  the  road  to  hear  him  again,"  signifi- 
cantly  answered  Peggy.  A  respectabh 
Welsh  clergyman  residing  in  the  imniediat< 
neighbourhood  of  Criccietli  says,  *•  I  shouh 
have  no  objection  to  my  Bishop  (Bangor] 
delivering  an  extempore  and  unpreparet 
address  to  my  communicants,  but  I  shoul< 
not  like  him  to  occupy  my  pulpit.  To  som< 
extent  he  is  able  to  speak  the  vernacular  t4 
the  people,  but  his  prepared  sermons  ar 
in  grammatical  Welsh,  which  the  peopl 
understand  as  much  as  they  do  Dutcn. 
Like  pastor,  like  people,  says  the  oldprov 
crb.  Like  bishop,  like  clergy  also.  TniDg 
are  not  in  this  respect  so  bad  as  they  use* 
to  be,  but  still  numerous  are  the  instance 
in  which  parishes  with  exclusively  Welsl 
populations  are  in  the  charce  of  clercymei 
whose  only  language  is  the  Englisn.  I 
former  times  all  the  best  livings  were  givei 
to  the  relatives  and  personal  friends  of  tb 
bishops.  The  relations  of  the  Bishop  of  St 
Asaph  forty  years  ago  had  £23,679,  whili 
the  general  body  of  the  clergy  in  the  dioces 
received  £18,391  ]H.'r  annum.  The  fortu 
nate  friends  of  a  mitred  chief  were  usuall; 
absentees.  In  Anglesea,  for  instance,  ther 
are  seventy-five  parishes.  In  1832  ther 
were  sixty-two  parishes  with  non-residen 
incumbents,  and  fifty-five  parishes  withou 
any  resident  clerg}-man  of  any  kind,  whils 
nineteen  of  these  parishes  were  served  b; 
only  six  curates.  The  effect  was  njtherinjj 
The  clergy  were  strangers  to  the  people 
their  language,  manners,  customs,  am 
tastes.  Ill  hundreds  of  instances  £ii^8 
sermons  were  preached  from  the.  pul[Htf 
Fancy  a  Welsh  sermon  to  a  London  congrt 
gation !  The  bishops  and  clergy  trample 
on  every  prejudice  of  the  people.  Tb 
people  were  unable  to  benefit  even  bj  tb 
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little  instruction  doled  out  to  tficm  here 
and  there.  The  nation*  was  divi4lcd  into 
two  parts.  The  clergy  composed  the  one ; 
the  people  the  other.  They  were  in  all  es- 
sentials perfect  strangers.  Assimilation 
was  simpiv  inipossiljle.  How  could  tliere 
be  any  assimilation  under  the  circumstances  P 
There  are  in  the  irharatrters  of  dilferent 
races  certain  diflerehces  that  resist  all  at- 
tempts at  perfect  assimilation.  The  cliar- 
ac:ter  of  the  fii*st  inhabitants  of  a  country 
communicates  itself  to  each  new  suc(!ession 
of  colonists,  au<l  often  sur\'ive8  every  pos- 
sible change  of  laws,  languajro,  and  civiliza- 
tion. The  nuMlcrn  Frenchman  is  only  a 
reproduction  of  the  primitive  Gaul.  Our 
In.ohman  is  still  the  impulsive  creature 
wliich  Patrick  found  liim  to  be.  Tlie  Welsh 
oft  to-day  are  very  uiu(.'h  the  samo  people 
tliat  they  were  in  the  days  of  Giraldus,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  favourable  traits,  the 
necessary  results  of  Protestantism  and  a 
more  tranquil  state  of  society. 

No  one  who  is  tolerably  acquainted  with 
both  can  help  remarking  how  completely 
opposite  are  tlie  Welsh  and  English  charac- 
ters. In  dealing  with  Welsh  relimous  mat- 
ters, this  should  be  kept  constantly  in  view. 
The  question  is  iiot  whether,  on  social 
cprounds,  it  would  be  better  or  worse  for 
Wales  to  lose  her  language ;  but,  what  is 
the  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  Establishment 
there  .^  Now  the  admirable  adaptation  of 
the  precepts  of  Christianity  to  all  ages  and 
countries  cannot  be  doubted,  and  yet  it  may 
he  said  that  that  rch'gion  itself  cannot  be 
impressively  taught  and  brought  home  to 
the  heart  without  the  aid  of  tliat  indefinable 
community  of  feeling  which  generally  exists 
l>ctween  men  of  the  same  race.  Tlie  fact 
is  we  liave  tried  to  teach  the  Welsh  ptjople 
through  the  medium  of  a  tongue  they  did 
not  and  do  not  understand.  Of  course  the 
att<^mpt  was  a  failure.  We  have  discov- 
ered our  error,  and  therefore  now  employ 
natives  to  teach  the  Gospel,  in  other  coun- 
tries. In  Wales,  the  key  to  the  hearts  of 
thp  people  has  been  cast  by  the  clergy'  into 
the  tiands  of  their  opponents,  and  therefore 
it  is  that  nine-tenths  of  the  whole  population 
are  Dissenters.  The  result  may  have  been 
l^ood  or  bad  —  but  the  story  is  still  a  strange 
one.  At  the  Reformation,  the  contest  was 
for  the  Gospel  in  the  **  tongue  understanded 
of  the  people.-'  llie  principle  was  applied 
equally  to  Wales.  The  Bible  and  the 
Prayer-book  were  translated  into  Welsh; 
the  Act  of  Uiiifurmity  at  a  later  day  enacted 
that  in  Wales,  the  services  and  the  sermons 
should  be  WeL^h  because  the  XXIV.  Article 
of  the  Church  had  declared  that  '*  it  is  a 
thing  plainly  repugnant  to  the  Word  of  God 


and  the  custom  of  the  Primitive  Church,  to 
have  publick  prayer  in  the  church  or  to 
minister  the  sacraments  in  a  tongue  not  un- 
derstanded of  the  people."  At  length  we 
forgot  all  this,  and  sent  English  clergjmen 
into  Wales,  and  Wales  for  good  or  evd  has 
peai>ed  or  will  reap  the  fruit. 


From  The  London  Heview. 
TUE  DULNESS  OF  TLEASUHE. 

It  does  not  at  all  require  the  temper  of 
a  philosoj)her,  or  the  disposition  of  a  poet, 
or  the  stomach  of  a  dyspeptic  to  find  out 
that  amusements  are  ver^'  often  the  most  in- 
tolerable modes  of  enjoyment  within  the 
reach  of  men  or  women.  At  this  moment 
there  are  thousands  of  people  in  London 
groaning  under  the  distressing  tax  with 
which  the  customs  of  the  season  assess  their 
physical  ^and  moral  energies,  while  the 
streets  swarm  with  s])ecimens  of  the  coun- 
try cousin  bearing  upon  their  very  faces  and 
in  their  gait  proofs  that  the  time  of  holiday 
is  a  period  ol'  anything  but  unalloyed  satis- 
faction. EveniiijT  parties  at  the  best  are 
only  happy  reunions  for  those  who  are  in 
love,  or  who  think  they  are,  which  is  the 
same  thing ;  and  even  to  those  simple  crea- 
tures the  fun  of  being  parboiled  in  hot 
rooms  and  re<^aled  upon  the  confections 
and  wines  which  ])revail  at  those  insti- 
tutions palls  alter  a  few  weeks.  In  fact, 
the  manner  in  which  pleasure,  as  it  is  ironi- 
cally called,  is  taken  in  these  days,  converts 
it  into  a  penitential  process  which*  no  one 
would  willingly  undergo  if  not  impelled  to 
do  so  by  mere  fashion.  Take  the  Royal 
Academy,  for  instance.  To  say  nothing'of 
what  the  Academicians  have  done  to  i-ender 
the  galleries  in  Tral a  1  "jar-square  trying  to 
the  temper  and  the  patience,  the  visitor  will 
find  that  the  whim  which  brings  the  young 
ladies  of  the  West-end  to  the  spot  interferes 
with  the  chance  of  getting  any  enjoyment 
from  the  pictures.  Whole  droves  of  inter- 
esting creatures  continue  to  pour  into  the 
rooms  until  each  is  as  packed  as  a  sheep- 
washinj^  pen,  and  the  visitor,  in  despair,  re- 
turns home  with  a  determination  not  to 
subject  himself  a  second  time  to  the  inevita- 
ble discomforts  of  the  show.  This  is  only 
mentioned  as  an  example.  Look  into  the 
pit  during  the  third  act  of  a  play,  or  of  an 
opera,  and  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  audience 
seem  sufiering  as  much  mental  distress  as 
if  they  were  listening  to  the  saws  of  a  dull 
sermon.  Watch  tlu^  London  cads  at  Whit- 
smitide  following  the  instinct  which  forces 
them  into  the  countr}'  or  the  penny  steamboats 
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on  this  occasion.  Afler  the  first  excite- 
ment is  over,  the  fun  he^na  mpidly  to  tell 
upon  them.  Exuberant  leaders  in  a  certain 
paper  perform  delirious  imitations  of  ex- 
stacy  over  the  manner  in  which  its  patrons 
— the  people — pursue  their  pleasure,  but 
the  representation  is  not  true  to  nature. 
The  workin<i^  man  has  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  to  fight  his  wife,  to  carry  the  baby,  and 
to  hunt  his  unruly  children  all  during  the 
course  of  the  few  hours  in  which  he  goes  to 
enjoy  himself  at  Kew  or  Greenwich.  The 
shop-boys  and  shop-girls  come  home  in 
stuffy  third-class  carriages  wearied  and 
tired,  and  surrounded  with  the  other  fol- 
lowers of  recreation,  who  are  tired  and 
wearied  or  drunk,  or  perhai>s  all  three. 
They  cannot  expect  to  fare  better  than  their 
superiors.  The  best-ordered  lawn  party 
will  entail  vexatious  troubles  and  annoyance ; 
a  picnic  is  oflen  enough  a  grim  business ; 
while  croquet  matches,  except  to  enthusi- 
asts or  to  dirts,  are  wearisome  in  the  ex- 
treme. That  this  is  really  the  case  there  is 
no  doubt  whatever.  It  is  only  very  young 
people  who  think  otherwise — young  in  the 
way  of  experience.  Ladies  now  often  complain 
that  they  must-almost  drive  the  men  to  their 
houses  or  to  the  grass-plots.  'SlsLny  of  the 
** golden  youths"*  begin  to  protest  against 
the  pleasures  of  society  as  intolerable. 
Women  bear  those  amusements  easier  and 
more  gracefully.  They  rejjard  them  partly, 
perhaps,  in  a  business  lignt,  but  certainly 
not  to  the  extent  with  which  they  are  ac- 
credited by  some  of  their  censors.  Still,  it 
is  a  wonder  they  do  not  set  their  faces 
against  *the  hurry  and  haste  which  utterly 
deprives  a  cultivated  idleness  of  its  luxury*. 
To  leave  a  ball  at  four  oVlock,  to  attend 
the  morning  ride  in  the  park,  to  assist  at 
afternoon  tea,  to  visit,  to  drive,  to  prepare 
for  dinner,  to  go  then  to  the  opera  or  tnea- 
tre,  must,  when  pursued  consecutively  for 
some  weeks,  try  the  strongest  constitu- 
tion; yet  numbers  of  girls  are  enduring 
this  probation  at  present,  and  regarding  it 
as  pleasurable. 

If  you  want  to  see  thoroughly  unhappy 
and  discontented  faces,  look  for  them  where 
well-dressed  loungers  congregate — where 
the  men  of  pleasure  have  come  to  hunt  the 
only  thin^  they  care  for.  The  dulness  of 
pleasure  is  upon  them,  and  envelopes  them. 
They  suffer  a  constant  ache  for  gratifica- 
tion— an  ache  which  is  as  distinct  and  irri- 
tating as  a  pain  from  a  bad  tooth.  The 
chairs  in  Hyde  Park  are  daily  tenanted  by 
persons  who  labour  tmder  this  complaint. 
It  becomes  aggravated  in  expression  if  they 
are  by  themselves,  and  have  no  one  to 
fipeakto.     You  notice  a  slight  expresaioo 


of  interest  in  their  attitudes  or  glances  it 
first*  which  gradually  wears  off,  and  leaves 
them  blank,  listless,  and  bored*  but  stiH 
fiiithful  to  their  parts,  or  their  chain, 
buoyed  up  with  a  queer  distorted  sense  that 
there  is  a  certain  propriety  in  the  situation, 
and  that  society  demands  the  sacrifice  £n4Sk 
them.  Without  going  into  the  depths  of 
this  question  either,  and  very  unpleasant 
depths  we  should  find  them,  it  may  be  said 
that  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  young  men 
should  not  be  able  to  have  a  good  surteh 
of  dissipation  without  permanent  lo?s  of 
moral  strength.  Of  course  we  know  such 
a  thing  to  be  impossible.  Amusements 
without  vice  arc  not  popular  with  the  youth 
of  the  period,  and  we  doubt  if  they  were 
with  the  youth  of  any  period ;  but  ^-ice  it- 
self— the  sort  of  vice  which  seems  most  at- 
tractive and  fascinating — becomes,  accordr 
ing  to  all  actx>unts,  as  dull  as  -virtue  when 
pursued  with  a  senseless  perseverance.  In- 
deed, satirists  have  written  that  men  have 
wooed  the  latter  when  sick  of  the  fonner, 
not  from  a  pious  instigation,  but  simplv  from 
a  desire  to  change  the  modes  of  feeling — 
to  enjoy  new  sensations.  Sterne,  in  one 
of  his  sermons,  hints  that  Solomon's  conver- 
sion arose  from  as  degraded  a  motive.  Bat 
the  general  effect  of  vice  is  to  give  its  fol- 
lower a  false  appetite,  and  to  make  him 
what  the  homilists  designate  **  a  slave  to  his 

{»assions.^  It  must  be  said  that  the  homi- 
ists  have  the  evidence  of  physiognomy  on 
their  sides  at  least.  You  siiall  see  your 
thoroughly  dissipated  men  dreadfully  out 
of  sorts  with  themselves  constantly.  Tlie 
master  they  serve  pays  them  with  scant 
wages. 

Are  intellectual  pleasures  free  from  weari- 
ness? It  is  hard  to  say  that  they  are  when 
we  read  the  personal  history  of  the  moet 
intellectual  men  from  whom  we  derive  those 
sources  of  enjoyment.  It  is  hard  to  say 
whether  melancholy  or  joyoosness  forms  toe 
note  of  true  art,  and  of  the  two  we  are  in- 
clined to  regard  the  former  as  the  undertone 
which  pervades  every  great  artistic  creation, 
whether  of  music,  poetry,  paintiog,  sculp- 
ture, or  architecture.  This  melancholy,  or 
the  consciousness  of  it,  is  not,  however, 
necessarily  displeasing,  but  still  it  jades  the 
senses  afier  a  very  short  time.  Art,  too, 
renders  us  duU  by  droppin^^  us  once  more 
on  the  ground  after  we  have  had  our  heads  in 
the  clouds.  To  a  musical  person  tbere  is 
an  agitation  of  mind  produced  by  certain  enKK 
tional  pieces  which  cause  a  pain  and  an  excite- 
ment. This  is  followed  by  a  reactioijaiy 
stupor,  aud  an  awakening  as  from  a  pleae- 
,  ant  dream.  Even  domestic  pleasures — the 
1  most  iimocent  ot*  all,  as  we  are  ixifbraied*- 
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are  they  not    dull,   dull    as    ditch-water, 
oitener  than  fathcra  of  families  or  mothers 
of  children  would  like  to  confess  ?    There 
u  (hat  venerable  institution,  the  family  fire- 
side, where  the  head  of  the  house  is  seated, 
surrounded    with    progeny.     Intor\'als    of 
^pmaess  may  streak  the  situation ;  but,  as 
*  ruJe,  the  whole  lot  are  at  heart  protesting 
■gainst   it.     The  voun^    men,  if  any,  are 
longing  to  slip  orf  to  their  club  or  cricket, 
or  to  anjrthing  that  will  bring  them  out^^ide 
this  fatnily  circle;    the  girG  are  reading 
novels,   or  are  in  imagination  following  tlie 
fortunes  of  heroes  and  heroines ;  the  good 
n*au  iiim^elf  is  thinking  of  business ;  and 
the  presidhig  lady  has  her  mind  occupied 
with  ia.rge  or  petty  cares  of  some  kind  or 
another.    There  is  either  this  or  dulness. 

Wit l» out  novelty  or  occupation  dulness 
will   trr-^ep    in    ever}-where,    and,    on    the 
whole,    the  men  and  women  who  are  most 
free  from  it  are  those  whose  minds  are  en- 
gk'ossecl.  completely  in  some  particular  pur- 
suit ox*    calling,  and  who  have  no  room  ibr 
thinkini^  of  mere  pleasure.     Those  people, 
howevcir,  if  not  dull,  are  the  cause  of  dul- 
ness   in  others,   and   their  society  is   fre- 
quently remembered  with  mixed  sentiments. 
pulnee»y  must  be  taken  to  be  the  common 
Jp*  of    mortals.     It  is  some  satisfaction  to 
feci,  '^'lien  it  descends  upon  us,  that  it  will 
^u*^'  ^11  alike.     It  is  some  gratification  to 
tmwe  'Who  have  to  exert  themselves  useluUy 
to  knoM'  that  those  who  can  and  do  choose 
to  enjoy  themselves  will  be  pursued  by  this 
Xjfenitisig,    Poets  are  fond  of  alluding  to 
*^  ^poch  which  is  known  amongst  tliem  as 
'r^'^^pming  of  life,  and  at  this  vague  pe- 
"^    it  is  understood  that  young  poi-^ons 
nf*^**     ^'^^^   of  the  dulness  in  store  for 
f^°*-      But  this  we  do  not  believe.     They 
5**^®     tasted  it  in  some  kind  even  at  the 
?*'^   of  consciousness,  and  will  continue  to 
,1        it  to   tlie   very   end.     This   may  be 
2^?^    only  another  way  of  turning  the  old 
•"*'^^'^  as  to  the  vanity  of  all  things,  the  old 
J^nucfcn  with  its   metaphors   of  Dead   Sea 
jrj*^»    and  other  rhetorical  ornaments.     Still 
?**  ^•^jth  of  it  is  brought  home  to  us  with  fresh 
.**^J^     when  the  weather  iKiComes  distress- 
•op>r     ^ann  in  town.     The  efforts  of  m«n 
Jj      ^'^fomen  at  this  season  to  escape  tlieir 
esti^y  18  «o  notoriously  frustrated  that  one 
vj* *   to  venerable  causes  to  account  lor  the 
.  ^'^t,  if  only  lor  the  satisfaction  of  verify- 
^^  ^\hCk  wisdom  of  our  ancestors.     We  need 
?**^*     like  Mr.  Swinburne,  recapitulate  the 
■J^^'jitins  which  are  the  end  of  every  man's 
^^^^.    If  we  only  confine  ourselves  to  the  j 
™^^^Qn  of  pleasure  itself,  to  tlie  burden  of 
^^  social  pleasure,  we  shall  find  that  it  is 
^  *^ad  heavy  to  bear  at  this  particular  time. 


We  might  refer  to  other  pleasures,  which  it 
is  even  a  burden  and  a  distress  to  see  others 
suffering  from.  The  unhappy  young  gen- 
tlemen who  bowl  and  bat  under  the  broiling 
sun,  who  fag  and  field  with  frantic  dexter- 
itv,  if  thev  do  not  find  the  amusement  dull, 
must  certainly  find  it  worse.  The  dulness 
of  angling  when  the  trout  or  the  salmon  re- 
fuse to  rise  need  not  be  dwelt  upon ;  the 
dulness  of  shooting  wlien  the  birds  cannot 
be  found  is  intense.  There  is,  then,  but 
one  mode  of  staving  off  this  enemy,  and 
tliat  is  by  work,  almost  incessant  work, 
which  will  prevent  that  relaxation  of  the 
faculties  in  which  the  complaint  consists. 
To  many  persons  this  remedy  would  at  first 
appear  to  be  worse  than  the  disease;  but 
we  would  ask  them  to  give  it  a  trial.  The 
work,  however,  should  not  take  the  form 
of  pleasure,  but  should  be  a  bracing  indus- 
try from  which  definite  results  would  fol- 
low. We  are  certain  that,  simple  as  tliis 
recipe  appears,  there  are  many  to  whom  it 
never  even  occurred  before. 


From  The  Spectator,  27  Jaae. 
GERMANY    AND    ENGLAND. 

Count  von  ^Ioltkf/s  speech  on  the 
**  Ironclad  Loan,^"  made  to  the  North  Ger- 
man Parliament  a  few  days  since,  deserves 
even  more  attention  than  it  has  received. 
The  Government  of  Berlin,  which  carries 
its  thrift  into  every  department,  had  asked 
the  Confederate  Diet  f()r  the  very  moderate 
sum  of  3,750,000/.  for  the  purchase  of 
ironclads,  which,  manned  by  Schleswigers, 
Ilolsteiners,  and  men  from  the  Baltic  sea- 
board, will,  it  is  believe<l,  suffice  to  make 
of  North  CJcrmany  a  respectable  Naval  pow- 
er. The  Liberals,  with  a  want  of  tact  which 
they  too  often  di«ilay,  resisted  the  demand, 
on  the  ground  that  Parliument  ought  to 
have  more  control  over  the  expenditure 
of  the  loan.  The  King's  goveniment  — 
or  President's  government,  as  it  ought 
to  be  called  when  the  affair  concerns  all 
North  Germany  —  thn»ateuod  to  abandon 
the  fleet  rather  than  yield  the  point ;  and 
the  public,  aware  tliat  the  Army  has  been 
made  what  it  is  bv  executive  absolutism, 
awart*  also  that  stinginess,  not  <*xtravagance, 
is  the  vice  of  Berlin  de])ai*tnu'nts,  and  bit- 
terly disap])ointed  in  its  hopes  of  inaritimo 
power,  did  not  heartily  su]>jM)rt  the  Lilu'rals, 
who  found  it  ex))edient  to  accept  a  compro- 
mise. Parliament,  as  we  understand  a  not 
very  clear  arrangement,  is  to  have  as  much 
power  over  the  naval  as  over  the  militjiry 
expenditure,  but  no  more,  —  tluit  is  to  say, 
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and  again  failed.  Once  more  he  tried  at  a 
later  date,  and  once  more  he  was  disap- 
pointed. Ultimately  Professor  Child,  an 
American  gentleman,  added  an  offer  of  £oO 
to  Mr.  Fumivairs  of  £100,  through  Mr. 
Thurston  Holland,  a  friend  both  of  the 
Professor  and  the  owners  of  the  folio; 
**and  this  last  attempt  succeeded."  Mr. 
Fumivall  and  his  fnends  "  obtained  the 
right  to  hold  the  MS.  for  six  months, 
and  make  and  print  one  copy  of  it.  This 
six  months  the  owners  kmdly  extended 
from  time  to  time  to  thirteen,  to  enable  all 
the  proofs  and  revises  to  be  read  with  the 
MS.  before  it  was  rt^tumed  to  them."  It 
appears  that  the  original  is  to  be  sold  to 
tlie  British  Museum,  where  it  will  doubtless 
be  conned  in  many  succeeding  ages  by  the 
curious  in  early  Lnjjlish.  Considerinnf  the 
great  size  of  the  work,  the  difficulties  of 
the  old  and  damaged  manuscript,  and  the 
many  obstacles  presented  by  tlie  antique 
spelling  and  punctuation  (which  have  here 
been  strictlv  followed,  with  Ycry  slight  ex- 
ceptions), it  is  surprising  that  the  whole  of 
the  poems  should  have  been  copied,  anno- 
tated, prt^faced,  and  printed,  in  so  short  a 
space  as  thirteen  months.  The  editors  and 
assistants  have  certainly  a  right  to  congrat- 
ulate themselves  on  the  completion  of  their 
task,  which  must  have  been  one  of  ver\' 
great  labour,  and  which  they  have  dis- 
charged with  signal  ability,  learning,  and 
industrj'.  The  exj>enses  of  such  a  produc- 
tion have  been  serious,  and  indeed  it  a{>- 
pears  that  the  debt  on  the  book  is  more 
than  £800.  We  trust  that  the  projectors 
will  not  be  allowe<l  to  suffer ;  in  any  case, 
the  literarv'  public  will  owe  them  a  debt  of 
gratitude  for  placing  within  general  reach 
a  work  which  throws  so  much  light  on  the 
rise  of  English  poeiry.  In  considering  it, 
however,  with  reference  to  the  development 
of  our  literature,  some  caution  must  always 
be  obser\'ed.  The  MS.  is  less  ancient 
tlian  several  of  the  pieces  it  contains,  and 
it  is  probable  enougti  that  the  transcriber 
occasionally  made  alterations  in  the  phrase- 
ology of  the  ballads,  as  Percy  himself  did 
afterwards  (though  doubtless  not  to  the 
same  extent),  to  suit  his  own  tastes.  It 
W3L^  not  a  critical  or  antiquarian  age  in 
which  the  old  folio  was  compiled,  and  the 
]>enman  doubtless  had  no  literary  object  in 
view,  but  simply  sought  his  own  gratifica- 
tion. The  handwritinor  is  assi<;ned  by  Sir 
F.  Madtlen  to  a  date  subse(iuent  to  lOoO, 
though  two  authorities  at  the  Reconl  Offict* 
whom  Mr.  Funiivall  consulted  think  it  be- 
longs to  the  reign  of  James  I.  This,  how- 
ever, cannot  1h\  as  the  later  pieivs  contain 
one  on  the  taking  of  Danbur>'  in  1G4'J,  an- 


other on  the  siege  of  Newark  in  1613,  ai 
a  third  (**The  King  enjovs  his^  rigrli 
again  ")  which  apparently  also  belongs* 
the  latter  year.  At  any  rate,  the  colle« 
tion  must  have  been  made  at  a  very  di 
ferent  date  from  that  of  some  of  the  poemi 
and  a  degree  of  modernization  may  pod 
sibly  have  crept  in.  The  dialect,  more' 
over,  seems  to  indicate  a  Lancashire  otw^ 
on  the  part  of  the  copyist,  for  the  provm- 
cialisms  of  that  portion  of  England  are  fre^ 
quently  used,  and  this  may  have  been  in 
some  cases  a  source  of  corruption.  Percy 
thought  that  the  MS.  was  made  by  Thomas 
Blount,  author  of  some  law  books,  "A 
Journey  to  Jerusalem,"  and  other  works, 
who  was  a  native  of  Worcestershire,  and 
a  barrister  of  the  Middle  Temple ;  but  Mr. 
Fumivall  thinks  a  man  of  BIount*s  training 
would  hardly  have  executed  such  a  work  in 
the  style  in  which  it  comes  to  us.  The 
MS.  is  described  by  our  authority  as  "  a 
*  scrubby,  shabby,  paper'  book  —  about 
fifteen  and  a  half  inches  lon^  by  five  and  » 
half  wide,  and  about  two  inches  thick  —> 
which  has  lost  some  of  its  pages,  both  at 
the  beginninor  and  end,''  and  has  been  fur- 
ther injured  by  the  binder  to  whom  Percy 
sent  it,  who,  in  "ploughing"  the  edges, 
has  docked  some  of  the  top  and  bottom 
lines  in  various  parts  of  the  volume.  The 
original  editor  found  it  •*  lying  dirty  on  the 
floor  under  a  bureau  in  the  parlour"  of  his 
friend  Humphrey  Pitt,  ofShiffnall  in  Shrcm- 
shire,  in  whose  liouse  it  was  used  by  the 
maids  to  light  the  fire.  It  was  made  oret 
to  Percy,  who  kept  it  in  a  ragged  and  torn 
condition  until  he  desired  to  lend  it  to 
Johnson.  At  that  time  Percy  was  vicar  of 
Easton  Maudit,  Northamptonshire,  and  in 
the  summer  of  17G4  Johnson  paid  him  a 
visit  at  the  vicarage,  where  the  publication 
of  the  **  Reliques"  was  probably  debated. 
It  was  Shenstone,  however,  who  first  siMf- 
gested  the  printing  of  a  selection  firom  toe 
folio,  and  he  was  to  have  assisted  in  the 
editing,  but  first  illness  and  then  death  pre- 
vented him.  As  it  was,  Percy  had  the 
ad^nee  and  co-operation  of  most  of  the  em- 
inent poets  and  scholars  of  the  day,  fVom 
some  of  whom  he  received  additional  bal- 
lads, which  in  llie  published  volumes  sappljT 
the  place  of  several  i^ntained  in  the  H5., 
but  which  the  r»*verend  editor  did  not 
choose  to  include  in  his  work.  The  book 
appt»an»d  in  ITfM,  af\or  a  preparation  ex- 
tending over  four  or  five  years,  and  it  is 
mrious  to  find  that  for  iha  first  editioo 
Pcn'v  ri'vviviHl  only  one  hundred  gnineis, 
though  tor  subsequent  issues  the  sums  wcra 
incn»ascd.  The  colUvtion  was  sneered  at 
by  Warburton   ami   llurd.  and  but  coldlj 
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received  by  Johnson,  whose  tastes  were 
not  at  all  m  the  direction  of  uncouth  old 
ballad  poetry.  Nevertheless,  the  work  was 
very  successful,  and  it  had  unquestionably 
a  great  influence  —  not  imniediatelv  felt, 
but  working  its  way  slowly  and  surelv  into 
the  literary  mind  of  the  countrj'  —  in  in- 
ducing a  return  to  a  more  fresh,  natural, 
and  spontaneous  mode  of  poetical  expres- 
sion, a  more  varied  and  lyrical  versification, 
and  a  greater  faith  in  the  truth  of  nature, 
than  had  for  a  long  while  prevailed.  It 
also  attracted  attc^ntion  to  the  editor,  led 
the  way  to  promotion,  and  finally  inducted 
Itim  into  the  Bishopric  of  Dromore,  in  Ire- 
land, where  he  died  in  1811,  at  the  ripe  age 
of  eighty-two.  In  the  **  Life  of  Bishop 
Percy,"  furnished  to  the  present  work  by 
the  Kev.  J.  Pickford,  M.A.,  a  good  deal  of 
inquiry  is  made  as  to  Percy's  origin  — 
whether  or  not  he  was  the  son  of  a  grocer 
at  Brid^enorth,  Shropshire.  The  Bishop 
himself  claimed  relationship  with  the  Dukes 
of  Northumberland,  and  the  Bishop's  family 
to  this  day  deny  the  alleged  humbleness  of 
Ills  parentage;  but  it  would  seem  from 
various  records  that  his  father  reallv  carried 
on  the  business  alluded  to.  Wliy  not? 
The  Bishop  was  a  scholar,  a  good  clergy- 
man, and  an  amiable  person,  and  it  matters 
nothing  what  was  the  occupation  of  his 
father ;  though,  as  he  had  the  weakness  to 
stickle  somewhat  about  his  family,  it  is  per- 
haps excusable  to  dwell  a  little  on  the  actual 
fact. 

The  most  serious  opposition  to  the  *•  Rel- 
iques  "  proceeded  from  Ritson.  That  able 
but  inaous-tempered  antiquary  opened  a 
tremendous  fire  on  the  new  work,  attacked 
it  and  the  editor  in  tenns  of  the  coarsest 
abuse,  and  accused  the  latter  of  Ivin*;,  hv- 
pocrisy,  corruption,  and  forgery.  Tiie 
style  of  Ritson's  remarks  was  of  course 
utterly  incapable  of  justification ;  but  it  is 
not  to  be  cfenied  that  Percy  laid  himself 
open  to  suspicion,  and  his  work  to  detrac- 
tion, by  the  liberties  he  took  with  his  origt- 
nals,  and  the  absence  —  especially  in  the 
first  edition  —  of  a  sufficient  intimation 
that  the  text  of  the  ballads  had  been  largely 
altered.  The  editor  did  indeed  say  that 
emendations  had  been  introduced,  and  gaps 
supplied ;  but  he  did  not  lead  any  one  to 
suppose  that  souie  of  the  ballads  were  al- 
most entirely  re-written.  The  thirty-nine 
line.**  of  the  original  **  Child  of  Elle  "  were 
extended  to  two  hundred ;  large  additions 
were  made  to  •*  Sir  Cawline,  and  **Sir  Al- 
cGhgar;^^  and  "Valentine  and  Ursine"  is 
stated  by  Mr.  Fumivall  to  have  been  en- 
tirely the  Bishop's  own,  and  founded  on  the 
old  prose  romance  of  the  same  name,  which 
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forms  the  basis  of  the  popular  chibPs  story 
we   have   all   iTad  in   our  youthful  days. 

*  *  The  extent  to  which  Percy  used  his  folio 
MS.  in  his  *  Reliques,'  "  says  Mr.  Funiivall. 
**  has  been  concealed  bv  his  misstatement, 
that  of  the  pidtes  he  pul)lished,  *  the  great- 
er part  of  tnem  are  extracted  from  an  an- 
cient folio  manuscript  in  the  editor's  pos- 
session, which  contains  near  two  hunared 
poems,  songs,  and  mi?trical  romances.' 
The  *Reliques'  (1st  ed.)  contains  176 
pieces,  and  of  these  the  folio  is  used  only 
in  45 ;  so  that  for  Percy's  *  greater  part '  we 
should  read  '  about  one-fourth'  and,  if  his 
term   'extracted'  is   to    be  taken  strictly, 

*  not  one-sixth.' "  The  spurious  matter  was 
in  fact  much  greater  than  could  have  been 
gathered  from  the  editor's  admissions,  and 
Ritson,  detecting  the  modem  style  of  much 
of  the  poetry,  denounced  the  whole  work 
as  a  fraud,  with  some  show  of  reason,  as 
Percy  would  never  produce  the  original 
MS.,  though  with  a.  bitterness  which  was 
in  itself  inexcusable.  Besides  his  additions, 
Percy  indulged  largely  in  suppression,  and 
the  present  editors  have  laid  us  under  con- 
siderable obligations  by  printing  several 
very  curious  ()oems  which  Percy,  for  some 
reason  which  is  not  apparent,  chose  to 
suppress.  In  reviewing  what  has  been  done 
in  the  work  before  us,  Mr.  Fumivall 
says :  — 

"  It  is  something  to  have  helped  to  secure  the 
MS.  for  the  nation,  something  that  ballads  like 
•The  Child  of  Elle,'  'Sir  Cawline,*  'Sir  An- 
drew Bartton '  (iii.  408),  « Old  Robin  of  Portin- 
galc*  (i.  236),  can  be  read  without  Percy's 
tawdry  touches,  something  that  '  Robui  HikhI 
and  Randle  Eric  of  Chcslre  *  get  trash  clearness 
to  our  view,  that  a  new  Sir  Lionell  (i.  74)  lives 
for  us,  and  *  Balowe*  (iii.  618)  is  restored  to  its 
English  home.  It  is  more  that  we  have  now  for 
the  first  time  *Eger  &  Grime*  in  its  earlier 
state,  •  Sir  Lambcwell  *  (i.  142)  besides,  the 
*Cavilere*s*  praise  of  his  hawking  (iit  869), 
the  complete  version  of 'Scottish  Feilde'  (i. 
199),  and  » Kingo  Arthur's  Death '  (i.  487), the 
iiilleet  of  <  Flodden  Feilde'  (i.  818),  and  the 
verse  •Merline*  (i.  417),  the  «Earlo  of  Weet- 
morlande'  (L  292),  *  Bosworth  FeUde*  (id. 
238),  the  curious  poem  of  *  John  de  Reeve '  (ii. 
660),  and  the  fine  alliterative  one  of  *  Death  and 
Liffe  *  (ill  66),  with  its  gracious  picture  of  I^ady 
dame  Life,  awakening  life  and  love  in  giass  and 
tree,  in  bird  and  man,  aa  she  speeds  to  her  con- 
quest over  Death.*' 

That  Percy  did  not  more  completely  in- 
dicate the  degrce  of  alteration  which  he  in- 
troduced into  the  old  ballads  is  to  be  re- 
gretted ;  but  the  alterations  themselves  can 
hardly  be  blamed,  since  it  is  quite  certain 
that  without  them  the  public  —  even  the 
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litcrarj'  public  of  those  days  —  would  never 
Iiave  been  induced  to  take  anv  interest  in 
the  collection,  and  thus  the  particular  good  , 
which  it  effected  would  have  b^en  lost.  We 
have  only  to  glance  at  the  uncouth,  per- 
plexingly  antiijue,  and  often  fragmentar}' 
poem.^,  as  pnnted  in  the  present  volumes, 
to  be  sure  that  such  a  work  could  never 
have  had  any  wide  influence  over  the  tastes 
of  a  people.  The  reproduction  is  most  in- 
teresting on  antiriuarian  grounds,  and  we 
are  extremely  glad  to  have  it;  but  a  hun- 
dred years  ago  it  would  have  fallen  still- 
bom  from  the  press.  We  wish  Mr.  Fumi- 
vall  and  his  eollea^es  had  not  considered 
it  their  duty  to  gird  so  often  and  so  sliarply 
at  the  Bishop,  as,  whatever  his  literary 
faults  and  shortcomings,  we  are  all  under  a 
great  debt  of  gratitude  to  him  for  the  pUb- 
Ucation  of  the  **  Reliques." 

W^e  are  pleased  to  find  that  the  printing 
of  the  folio  MS.  is  to  be  followed  bv  the 
issue  of  other  collections  of  a  similar  kind, 
for  the  editing  of  which  a  •*  Ballad  Society  " 
is  about  to  be  established.  In  the  prospec- 
tus of  this  society  we  read :  — 

**  The  known  collections  of  printed  ballads 
arc  the  Pepys  at  Magdalene  College,  Cambridge; 
tlie  Roxburghe,  the  Bagford,  and  the  King's- 
Library  Pulitical  Ballads,  in  the  British  Muse- 
um ;  the  Ashmolc,  Douce,  and  Riwlinson  at  Ox- 
ford; Mr.  Kuing's  at  Glnsguw  (from  Bishop 
Ilebcr's  Library') ;  and  small  ones  in  the  Anti- 
quarietf'  Society,  &c.  Manuscript  ballads  are 
also  at  Oxford  and  elsewhere.  The  Ballad  So- 
ciety  proposes  to  print  the  whole  of  these  collec- 
tions, so  far  us  it  can,  with  copies  of  the  origi- 
nal wood-cuts  to  such  of  the  ballarls  aa  have 
them,  and  Introductions  when  needed. 

"  Were  the  Pepys  collection  a  public  one,  it 
would  be  the  first  chosen  for  issue  by  the  society ; 
but  the  Fellows  of  Magdalene  have  for  some  time 


had  the  intention  of  some  day  printing  the  col- 
lection themselves — are  indeed  now  indexing 
it  —  and  they  may  carry  out  their  intention  in- 
dependently of  the  Billad  Society.  A  propctsal 
has  been  mtide  to  them  cither  to  act  in  unica 
with  the  society,  or  no  longer  to  »lelay  the  publi- 
cation of  their  biillads, — which  men  of  letters 
have  desired  any  time  tiie»c  hundred  years  with- 
out getting  them, — either  by  themselves  or  by 
the  society.  It  is  hoped  that  the  result  of  this 
proposal  will  be  the  speedy  appearance  of  the 
Pepys  collection. 

**  Pending  the  settlement  of  this  question,  a 
hand- list  of  all  the  other  printed  collections  ac- 
cessible to  the  public  will  be  made,  and  issue!  to 
subscribers  to  the  Ballad  Society,  to  show  what 
work  lies  before  it  and  them.  Unless  any  of  the 
provincial  seta  prove  more  valuable  than  they 
have  appeared  on  a  hasty  glance  to  he,  the  Brit- 
ish Museum  ocdlections — the  Roxburghe  and 
Bagford — will  be  taken  in  hand,  and  produced 
as  quickly  as  funds  and  editoi's'  leisure  wiU  al- 
low. Dr.  Rimbault  and  Mr.  William  Chappell, 
whose  long  study  of  ballads  and  ballad  literature 
is  80  well  known,  and  whose  knowledge  has  been 
so  often  tried  and  proved  to  be  sound,  have  al- 
ready kindly  undertaken  to  act  as  editors  of  the 
ballads,  and  the  Rev.  Alexander  Dyce  has  prom- 
ised general  help.  Other  aid  will  be  forthcom- 
ing when  called  for,  and  Uie  manuscript  ballads 
w^  be  produced  when  Mr.  Fumivall,  or  who- 
ever theur  editor  may  be,  has  had  time  to  collect 
theuL" 

In  the  parts  now  before  us  of  the  work 
we  have  been  considering,  we  observe. two 
interesting  essays :  one  on  the  term  •*  Bond- 
man,^^  and  the  class  it  represented  in  old 
times,  by  Mr.  Fumivall ;  tiic  other,  by  the 
Rev.  W.  W.  Skeat,  on  "Alliterative  Poe- 
try.*" We  can  only  refer  to  these  by  name ; 
but  they  wiU  be  found  to  add  to  the  value 
of  the  book. 


Rrligioits  Doubt.  —  I  have  not  been  able  to 
suppress  my  delight  at  a  discovery,  which  I 
scarcely  anticipated,  that  a  biography,  which 
ftnthfully  exhibits  the  difiierent  directions  in 
which  Bunsen's  mind  traveled,  should  bring  out 
as  faithfully  the  secret  of  its  unity,  or  should  y) 
confirm  and  illustrate  the  evidence  coming  from  I 
his  latest  work.  I  speak  of  delight — but  it  is  a  | 
delight  mixed  with  awe.  For  I  fed,  as  I  said  at  j 
the  beginning  of  this  article,  that  the  movements 
of  our  time,  which  might  seem  to  make  his  life 
obsolete,  have  brought  the  question  which  was 
working  in  his  heart  from  his  earliest  years,  and 
"which  came  fUlly  before  him  in  his  latest,  more 
and  more  directly  upon  us,  that  sverv  form  of 
(philosophy,  and  every  negatioii  of  |£iloeophj; 


every  form  of  religion,  and  negation  of  religion; 
every  physical  inquiry,  every  inquiry  into  the  life 
of  nations,  of  races  of  mankind,  is  compellinp^  us 
to  face  it  None  are  doing  more  by  their  poeitive 
facts,  by  their  worship  of  humanity,  to  fbroe  it 
upon  us  tluui  those  who  say  that  theology  died 
ages  ago,  and  needs  only  a  buriaL  That  burial 
may  be  the  step  to  a  resurrection  such  as  none  of 
us  dream  of.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  we  clergy- 
men plunge  into  all  petty  controversies,  spSd 
our  passions  and  our  energies  in  them,  and 
have  only  hard  words  for  a  layman  who  add  to 
us  on  earth,  who  says  to  us  from  the  tomb,  *  A 
God,  or  no  God:  that  is  the  question.' 

F.  D.  Manrico,  in  MacmlUaB. 
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CHAPTER    VII. 

It  was  not  a  Imrd  task  to  overcome  the 
few  difficulties  that  stood  in  the  way  of  car- 
rying out  Maurice's  scheme.  And  now  came 
to  Antonia  the  dawn  of  a  new  life  and  the 
flilfihnent  of  her  old  one.  The  fulfilment 
of  the  old,  because  she  had  at  last  found 
scope  for  the  full  exercise  of  her  talents, 
and  was  fairly  on  the  road  to  finding  scope 
for  her  genius  also  ;  the  dawning  of  a  new 
life,  because — was  it  not  only  to  be  expect"- 
ed  that  her  warm  and  sympathetic  nature 
should  seek  to  find  fulfilment  too  f 

And  so  it  happened,  as  indeed  was  inev- 
itable. When  perfect  sympathy  exists  be- 
tween a  woman  and  one  who  possesses 
mental  qualities  which  she  has  not,  and 
which  she  therefore,  after  the  manner  of  wo- 
men, exaggerates,  and  when  this  sympathy 
is  combined  with  the  undoubted  beliei  that 
her  own  feelings,  whatever  they  may  be,  are 
appreciated  and  returned,  there  can  be  but 
one  result.  In  Antonia's  case,  a  passionate 
nature,  intensifying  ever}'  thought  and  ever}' 
emotion,  carried  her  along  the  pleasant  and 
natural,  but  dangerous,  road  without  al- 
lowing her  to  stop  and  examine  her  own 
heart;  while  her  unconsciousness  of  self 
and  want  of  feminine  vanity  made  her  place 
Maurice  upon  a  higher  level  in  comparison 
with  herself  tlian  perhaps  he  deserved.  He 
was,  no  doubt,  n^ally  above  her  in  some 
things  —  in  delicacy  of  perception,  for  in- 
stance, which  with  him  was  the  result  of  re- 
finement and  cultivation,  and  was  founded 
on  comparison  and  judgment,  while  with 
her  it  depended  almost  entirely  upon  an 
instinct  wJiich  was  very  apt  to  make  mis- 
takes. Again,  he  had  a  quality  in  which 
she  was  almost  entirely  deficient  —  that 
which  leads  the  possessor  of  it  to  look  upon 
human  nature  and  the  outside  world  with  a 
constant  view  to  artistic  relation,  and  which 
sharpens,  subtilises,  and  fills  with  life  the 
brain,  while  it  rendersr  the  heart  cool  and 
isquable  in  its  pulsations.  He  was,  in  a 
word)  essentially  the  artist  of  talent  and 
culture,  and  so  far  was.  the  superior ;  but 
then  she  had  genius,  which,  when  once  it  has 
received  the  seed  of  culture,  does  not  cease  to 
produce  tares,  it  is  true,  but  of  every  good 
grain  sown  therein  brings  forth  a  thousand- 
fold. This  exuberant  nature  of  hers,  hither- 
to narrowed  and  confined,  rapidly  expanded 
under  the  influences  of  love  and  art.  Her 
personal  appearance  even  shared  in  the 
change ;  and,  without  becoming  beautiful, 
she  Degan  imperceptibly  to  acquire  the 
charm  of  manner  which  is  the  privilege  of 
those  only  whose  souls  are  larce  and  fair. 
Her  figure  gained  a  kind  of  stately  elasticity, 


her  bright  eyes  brightened,  she  attended 
more  carefully  to  matters  of  dress  and  ap- 
pearance, she  looked  younger  and  happier. 
it  was  in  her  the  artist  and  the  woman  flow- 
ering together.  Gradual  as  the  change 
was,  Maurice  could  not  help  h«'ing  struck 
by  it ;  but  though  by  no  means  htiipid  in 
such  matters,  and  certainly  not  without  his 
share  of  the  vanity  common  to  all  men  where 
women  are  concerned,  he  never  connecti-d 
himself  in  any  way  with  it. 

The  life  lived  by  both  was  now  happy  in 
the  extreme.  MaAirice  had  already  tasted 
the  delightful  foretaste  of  fame,  and  nothing 
had  occurred  to  deaden  its  effect.  Ho  was 
no  longer  hampered  by  poverty,  he  was 
already  distinguished  in  that  art  which  he 
now  loved  entirely  and  for  its  own  sake,  his 
society  was  courted,  his  intellectual  nature 
gratified  by  the  friendships  that  he  was  en- 
abled to  form  among  men,  and  his  deeper 
needs  of  the  heart  by  what  so  few  men  ever 
find  —  and  the  highest  and  best  of  men  the 
least  often  of  all  —  the  full  sympathy  and 
devotion  of  a  woman  who  could  keen  pace 
with  him  in  all  his  advances,  console  antl 
encourage  him,  praise  and  appreciate,  learn 
and  teach  —  to  whom  he  could  open  all  his 
heart,  and  who  gave  him  all  hers  in  return. 

And  her  happiness  was  complete  also. 
Her  love  had  grown  so  gradually,  and  had 
become  so  much  a  part  of  her  nature,  that 
she  never  thought  about  it.  It  was  like  the 
air  she  breathed ;  and  she  was  never  dis- 
turbed by  the  most  passing  doubt.  How 
should  a  woman  like  her  bestow  all  her  soul 
in  vain?  It  could  not  be  so  in  the  very 
nature  of  things. 

Meanwhile  ner  progress  in  study  was 
rapid  and  brilliant.  It  can  scarcely  be  said, 
however,  that  she  astonished  the  skilful  mu- 
sician under  whos4^  instruction  she  placed 
herself;  he  accepted  her  at  once  for  what 
she  was,  and  she  had  to  pass  through  no 

freliminary  course  of  **  *o .' "  8  and  **  hm  !"  s. 
i  was  not  long  before  her  teacher  procured 
her  an  engagement  at  the  Court  ("hurch, 
and  she  had  every  prospect  of  coming  to 
terms  with  the  Director  of  the  theatre  at 
Dresden,  where  it  was  thought  best  for  her 
to  overcome  the  difliculties  of  a  first  appear- 
ance. 

The  friendship  between  herself  and  the 
painter  was  equally  beneficial  to  both,  in 
so  far  as  related  to  artistic  development. 
Each  supplied  a  want  in  the  other.  She 
supplied  his  deficiency  in  enthusiasm,  while 
he  rectified  the  somewhat  uneven  balance 
of  her  nature,  in  which  enthusiasm  was 
carried  to  so  high  a  pitch.  The  relation 
between  them  was  thus  of  a  peculiar  and 
unusual  nature.    No  word  of  love  had  as 
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yet  arisen  between  them  to  disturb  them 
or  break  their  perfect  confidence.  The  love 
that  was  felt  by  Antonia  was  too  strong  and 
too  real,  and  had  enveloped  her  too  com- 
pletely, to  make  her  afraid,  and  he  —  was 
he  not  the  lover  of  Grace  Owen  ? 

Maurice  now  lived  in  good  lodgings  in 
the  Schlosz-Gasse,  but  he  removed  to  them 
li'om  his  old  attic  much  against  the  grain. 
The  daily  presence  of  Antonia  had  become 
almost  a  necessary  part  of  his  life  and  of  his 
work ;  and,  though  he  affected  to  rejoice  at 
having  regained  his  peace  of  ear,  the  absence 
of  the  voice,  of  whose  industry  he  had  so 
often  complained,  was  missed  by  him  more 
than  he  himself  imagined. 

So  weeks  and  months  passed  on,  during 
which  the  two  lived  a  kind  of  ideal  life  with- 
out ever  pausing  to  think  of  the  real  nature 
of  their  feelings  towards  each  other.  The 
days  resembled  each  other  so  closefy,  and 
were  so  calm  and  pleasant,  that  it  never  oc- 
curred to  either  that  their  present  way  of 
life  could  ever  end.  But  the  inevitable  end 
must  come  at  last — and  it  came. 

One  spring  evening,  nearly  a  year  since 
Edward  Maurice  had  achieved  his  iirst  sud- 
den and  unexpected  success,  he  found  him- 
self alone  with  Antonia  at  her  lodging. 
Her  uncle  had  a  temporary  engagement  at 
I^eipzig,  and  her  aunt  had  accompanied 
him.  She  herself  was  singing  at  the  piano 
when  Maurice  entered,  so  that,  her  back 
being  towards  the  door,  she  did  not  see  him. 
When  she  had  finished  he  made  an  exclama- 
tion of  applause.     She  turned  round. 

"That  IS  not  fair,"  she  said,  *«to  listen 
when  I  am  singing  to  myself.'' 

'*  I  am  very  glad  that  I  did  so,  though. 
I  have  found  out  an  important  secret  about 
you  by  it." 

"What  is  that?"        • 

**  That  you  sing  better  to  yourself  alone 
than  to  an  audience.  That  is  common 
among  amateurs,  but  not  among  artists." 

**  Is  that  a  compliment,  or  not  ?  " 

**  It  doesn't  sound  like  one,  I  admit. 
What  I  mean  is,  that  the  singer  who  takes 
equal  care  when  alone,  and  finds  her  own 
heart  the  most  sympathetic  audience,  must 
love  art  in  the  very  highest  way,  and  not 
at  all  for  the  thalers  and  groschen." 

Antonia  laughed.  **  But  I  do  love  it  for 
the  thalers  and  groschen,"  she  answered. 

**  Less  than  you  think,  I  fancj',"  replied 
Maurice.  *'  But  vive  V argent^  nevertheless. 
I  certainly  shall  not  quarrel  with  you." 

**  But  I  mean  to  quarrel  with  you.  I 
would  really  rather  that  you  would  not  lis- 
ten when  I  don't  know  it."  Antonia  spoke 
seriously,  and  as  though  she  meant  what 
she  said. 


*'  There  —  do  not  scold  me,  but  I  cannot 
say  I  repent.  Have  you  seen  the  Herr  Di- 
I'ector  lately?" 

•*  A  hundred  times,  but  we  cannot  agree. 
We  are  both  too  fond  of  the  groschen,  I 
think." 

**  You  are  quite  right — don't  let  him  ge\ 
hold  of  you  for  nothing.  I  would  go  to 
Leipzig  sooner  —  they  would  be  glad  of 
you  there  just  now." 

**  Of  course  —  and  if  I  had  only  been  wise 
enough  to  drop  a  hint  to  our  Director  here 
that  1  was  uncertain  where  I  should  come 
out,  he  would  soon  have  come  to  terms. 
But  I  have  rather  set  my  heart  onT>resden, 
and  he  knows  it  too  well. 

"He  will  come  round  at  last;  so  many 
people  here  would  be  angrv,  if  he  did  not. 


bow  is  the 


So  hold  out,  by  all  means. 

"Trust  me!     And  you 
fresco  to-day  ?  " 

"  Oh,  as  usual — that  is  to  say,  getting  on 
slowly  enough.  I  will  take  you  to  see  it  in 
a  day  or  two  —  only  I  am  always  afraid  of 
you." 

"Why?" 

"Because  you  are  alwa}'s  comparing  me 
against  Murillo,  and  Raphael,  and  Titian, — 
which  is  grossly  unfair.'* 

"  Should  you  like  me  to  nidge  your  pic- 
ture against  the  Tinker  of  Micris,  then?" 

"God  forbid!  That  would  be  outside 
me  altogether — the  spirit  of  the  Dutchman 
would  stand  aghast  in  nis  graye  at  my  rague* 
ness .  So  don't  be  absurd,  but  play  me  some* 
thing.  I  won't  ask  you  to  sing  any  more 
—  that  would  be  unfair  in  my  turn." 

"  I  thought  yon  were  going  to  the  theatre 
to-night." 

"So  I  was,  but  felt  tired  and  lazy.    I 
don't  think  I  shall  ^  there  much  agam  be- 
;  fore  a  certain  occasion." 

"  Thank  you.  So  my  music  will  suit  yen 
when  you  arc  tired  and  lazy." 

"  At  all  events  it  will  suit  me  now." 

"  Perhaps  I  am  tired  and  lazy  too." 

"You  are  never  lazy,  and  if  you  are 
tired,  I  will  not  be  hard  on  you." 

Ho  took  a  chair  and  sat  down  at  the 
piano  close  to  her  side. 

She  put  out  her  hand  and  took  up  at  isn- 
dom  a  piece  of  music  from  the  heap  that  lay 
all  around  her  in  the  wildest  confonon. 
She  never  kept  an^-thing  in  its  place,  and 
always  had  to  trust  to  instinct  to  find  what 
she  wanted.  The  piece  to  which  her  hand 
^as  guided  was  a  rather  light  sonata  of  M(h 
zart.  She  began  to  play  fix>m  the  noCet» 
but  the  evening  light  was  gradually  dhnbi- 
ishing,  so  that  she  had  to  trust  to  meoKMj 
more  and  more.  As  she  did  not  know  thM 
sonata  very  accurately  her  perfbcflHAn-ht* 
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came  rather  vague,  and  sbe  began  to  make 
repeats,  and  to  try  experiments  in  expres- 
sion. Iler  mood  at  the  time  was  by  no 
means  in  harmony  with  the  character  of  the 
music,  but  still  she  went  on,  without  know- 
ing why,  until,  mingling  the  composers  fan- 
cies With  her  own,  slie  created  an  effect 
which  was  that  of  Mozart  exaggerated  and 
almost  caricatured — the  joy  o?  earth  ren- 
dered wildly  sad. 

There  was  something  in  the  deep,  almost 
grotesque,  yet  pathetic  irony  of  the  music, 
as  she  played  it,  —  in  the  sod,  warm  dim- 
ness of  the  spring  evening  that  entered  at 
the  open  window  —  in  the  gentle  swaying 
motion  with  which  Antonia  always  kept  time 
to  her  own  playing  —  and  even  in  the  bare 
Bombreness  of  the  room  itself,  that  hud  an 
effect  upon  the  sensitive    nature    of  the 
painter  something  like  that  of  autumn  on 
the  year — the  closing  of  the  ever  too  short 
sununerf  and  the  warning  that,  very  soon, 
DO  good  things  will  be  leil  in  life  save  the 
memories  of  tne  past,  and  such  sorr^-  make- 
shifts for  warmth  and  joy  as  winter  allows. 
lie  seemed  as  though  he  felt  the  roses  of  his 
life — thev  had  been  of  late  so  many  and  so 
sweet — dropping  prematurely  from  their 
thorns,  and  the  fragrance  of  its  white  lilies 
changing  into  the  sad,  heavy  odour  of  fal- 
len leaves.     Antonia,   too,   seemed    more 
tban  touched  by  the  same  melancholy  spirit. 
Xhe  very  soul  of  the  great  master  whose 
muaic  was  before  her,  who  knew  so  well 
that  from  laughter  to  teai*s  the  interval  is 
imperceptible,  who  felt  so  fully  how  beauti- 
ful is  earth,  but  how  sad  and  how  vain, 
^fter  all,  is  its  beauty — in  whose  brightest 
strains  we  seem  always  to  hear  the  words, 
•  •  Earth  is  yery  fair,  but  how  soon  it  pas- 
Seth !     Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow 
>re  die"  —  seemed  present  with  them  botli. 
Xt  would  have  been  quite  impossible  for 
ffither  to  have  uttered  a  word.     Gradually 
Maurice  lost  all  definite  idea  of  the  sounds 
"Which  never  ceased  to  float  around,  and  felt 
them  only  in  his  heart.     A  great  dread  of 
the    end  was    upon    him.     It  seemed  as 
though  his   happiness,   his   life  itself,  de- 
penoed  upon  the  duration  of  tliose  wander- 
ing sounds,,  and  that,  when  they  should 
cease,  ail  would  cease  too.    What  Antonia 
lelt,   who    can    guess?     But    suddenly  — 
what  c^rice,  what  impulse,  what  strange 

Cmer  stirred  her,  she,  at  least,  could  never 
ve  told  —  she  began  to  sing  soflly,  and  to 
herself-^  for  she  had,  by  nuw,  become  un- 
conscious of  aught  save  dreams  —  that  air 
ttom  '  Le  Nozze  di  Figaro/  which  is  the 
very  soul  of  yearning,  j)ae!^ionate,  yet  un- 
doabting  love  —  the  languor  of  joyful  long- 
ing and  the  deep  melancholy  of  intense 


passion  —  the  joy  of  sadness,  and  the  utter 
sadness  of  joy  — 

•*  Deh  vieni,  non  tardar,  0  Gloja  bella  ! 
Vieni  ove  amoro  per  goder  t'appella; 
Finohe  risplende  in  ciel  notturna  face, 
Finche  Taria  e  dolce,  e  il  nioudo  tace 

Vieni,  mio  ben.!'* 

The  secret  of  the  hour  was  told  —  the 
veil  of  both  their  lives  at  last  was  torn 
awav. 

When  the  last  notes  of  the  song  had  died 
unheard,  her  wonderful  eyes,  soft  and 
bright  even  in  the  darkncf's,  and  full  of  a 
strange  light,  were  drawn  towards  liis.  His 
face  was  pale,  and  he  trembled. 

**  Antonia !  "  hcsaid,  but  in  so  low  a  tone 
that  his  voice  was  inaudible.  Her  heait. 
heard  it,  however,  and  understood  it  too, 
for  the  next  moment  she  was  in  his  arms. 

It  was  late  when,  they  parted.  When 
Maurice  returned  to  his  lodging  he  found 
two  letters  for  him,  one  from  Lawson,  the 
other  from  the  father  of  Grace  Owen. 

CHAPTER  VIU. 

Grace  Owen  —  where  was  she  in  the 
memory  of  Edward  Maurice  ? 

It  may  be  opposed  to  poetic  theorj',  but 
is  not  the  less  true,  that  love  affords  no 
contradiction  to  the  common  experience  of 
men  that  a  great  change  of  scene,  combined 
with  a  still  greater  change  of  habits,  asso- 
ciations, and  aims,  is  full}'  sufHcient  to  cast 
a  very  thick  veil  indeed  over  old  aims,  old 
scenes,  and  old  feelings.  No  one  is  wilfully 
inconstant,  but  no  one  is  proof  against  in- 
voluntary forgetfulness.  The  sayin*^  of 
Horace  about  those  who  hurry  beyond  sea 
is  daily  condemned  by  facts.  So  much 
does  a  change  of  country,  with  all  its  at- 
tendant and  consequent  changes,  alter  our 
feelings  and  almost  our  very  nature,  that, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  man  who  is 
subjected  to  it  very  seldom  remains  the 
same  person,  even  m  his  own  eyes.  Who 
even  among  those  whose  experience  of 
change  of  country  has  been  confined  to  an 
autunui  tour  has  not  found  that,  before  three 
days  are  well  over,  a  cloud  has  formed  it- 
self between  his  immediate  present  and  his 
immediate  past ;  before  three  weeks,  a  thick 
wall  of  new  ideas  and  new  associations? 
But  he  mu>t  either  be  very  old  in  years,  or 
extremely  unimpressible,  or  very  abnor- 
mally constituted,  who,  having  rluinrjed  not 
only  his.  country  but  his  opinions,  his  views 
about  life  and  all  his  aims  and  desires  — 
having  held  no  cominunicutlon  with  his  own 
country  for  two  eventful  years,  having  been 
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surrounded  during  that  time  by  intensely 
powerful  intiuenees,  —  remains  the  same  in 
nis  feelings  as  before  the  chaujjje  came 
about,  ^ow  Edward  Maurice  was  not  old, 
not  unimpressionable,  and  not  constituted 
differently  from  other  men  of  his  mental 
level,  and  so  Grace  Owen  *had  gradually 
come  to  dwell  less  and  less  in  his  thoughts, 
until  of  late  he  ofl^n  spent  days  together 
without  giving  her  a  single  recollection. 
Still,  until  this  evening,  he  had  never 
dreamed  of  being  incout^tant  to  her,  and  n.) 
doubt  fancied,  and  would  have  asserted, 
that  he  was  as  much  in  love  with  her  as 
ever.  If  she  had  been  false  to  him,  he 
would  probably  have  been  extremely  indig- 
nant, and  have  looked  upon  himself  as 
deeply  injured,  and,  if  he  iiad  ever  cxam- 
ineii  himself  closely,  would  i)n>bably  have 
made  an  elTort  to  thrust  Antonia  from  his 
heart.  But,  as  with  Antonia,  so  with  him- 
self, his  love  had  grown  so  gradually  that 
self-examination  had  been  rendered  impos- 
sible, an«l  the  more  so  that  no  obstacles  nad 
lain  in  the  way  which  jiiight  liave  ripened  it 
or  laid  it  bare  prematurely.  There  had 
been  no  absence,  no  interference  of  friends, 
no  occasions  for  jealousy,  no  quarrels ;  all 
had  been  sunshine,  and  constant  intercourse, 
and  undoubting  trust.  The  course  of  my 
M'e'is  pleasant,  let  it  nm  on.  There  is  no 
danger  to  me  who  love  Grace,  none  to  An- 
tonia who  is  absorbed  in  art.  Such  had 
been  the  nearest  approach  to  self-examina- 
tion that  Maurice  had  made  during  the 
whole  period,  and  that  not  ollen  and  never 
consciously.  Thus,  for  some  time,  matters 
between  himself  and  Antonia  had  come  to 
a  crisis  that  needed  only  the  slightest  acci- 
dent to  develop  itself  fully.  Such  an  acci- 
dent had  now  hapixined,  and  both  now 
knew  their  own  hearts  and  the  heart  of  each 
other. 

Certainly  no  one  was  less  than  Grace  in 
the  mind  of  her  professed  lover  when  he 
returned  to  his  lodgings  and  found  the  two 
letttjrs.  He  remembered  now  with  anything 
but  pleasure  that  his  two  years  of  proba- 
tion, to  which  he  had  not  long  before  luoked 
forward  with  such  impatience,  had  more 
tlian  come  to  an  end.  He  would  have  given 
almost  anything  save  the  love  of  Antonia, 
if  he  could  Imvc  purchased  two  years  more. 
••However,"  he  thought,  **  since  the  time 
must  have  eomc  at  last,  perhaps  it  is  best 
now.  Besides.  I  don't  desene  that  my  path 
through  the  affair  should  be  one  of  roses." 
He  opened  first  the  letter  from  Grace's 
father. 

"  IIoT£L  DB ,  PARifi,  June  10,  18*-. 

« *  Mt  deab  Edward, — Though  I  thought 


it  best  that  there  should  be  no  direct  com- 
munication between  us  during  the  periocl  of 
your  study,  I  have  taken  care,  through  oth- 
ers, to  keep  myself  informed  of  what  you 
have  been  doing.  I  am  glad  to  have  heard 
nothing  but  what  is  even  moretlian  satisfac- 
tory, lour  indnstr}'  and  your  eharaft<»r 
are  spoken  of  in  tlie  highest  terms,  and 
these,  together  with  your  talent,  have,  it 
seems,  found  their  reward.  I  (congratulate 
you  most  heartily,  and  am  fully  i)repared, 
on  my  own  part,  to  keep  my  promise. 

*  *  But  are  you  still  in  the  same  mind  ?  I 
presume  so,  as  your  own  sense  of  honour, 
under  the  circumstances,  would  have  Ird 
you  to  inform  me,  if  otherwise.  But  now 
those  cirtnunstances  have  changed,  and  I 
think  it  right  to  inform  you  at  once  how 
matters  stand .  If  yowjiow  wish  to  withd  raw 
I  shall  not  blame  you — you  will  only  l)c 
taking  a  wise  and  prudent  course.  But  I 
am  forced  to  put  your  affection  for  Grace 
very  strongly  to  the  proof. 

'*  I  grieve  to  say  that  I  am  no  longer  a 
rich  man.  It  is  unnecessary  to  toll  you 
how  my  mlsfoi-tunes  have  come  about — that 
I  will  keep  to  another  opportunity.  I  will 
only  say  now  that  they  havt»  been  al- 
lowed by  all,  even  those  who  suf[*erc»d  with 
me,  to  have  been  misfortunes  only  and  not 
faults.  But  it  comes  to  this  — tliat  I  have 
not  enough  lefl  to  support  myself  am! 
Grace  in  reasonable  comfort — and,  what  is 
worse,  I  fVar  that  my  state  of  health  will 
never  permit  me  to  take  any  ste{)s  to  re- 
cover my  position. 

'•You  yourself  cannot  yet  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  marr)'  at  once.  Grace  has  then'foro 
thought  it  best  —  against  my  wish,  certainly, 
but  it  seems  inevitable — to  attempt  to  c^o 
something.  Indeed  there  is  no  hc'lp  for  it. 
Her  plan  is  to  spend  the  next  year  or  two 
on  the  Continent,  so  that  we  may  live  as 
cheaj)ly  as  we  can,  and  at  the  same  time 
that  she  may  learn  to  turn  her  nmsical  tal- 
ent to  the  best  account. 

**We  are  accordingly  on  our  way  to 
Dresden,  which  place  we  have  fixed  on  be- 
cause you  are  there.  If,  however,  yoii 
think  it  best  to  change  your  mind — I  shall 
not  blame  you,  nor  will  Grace — let  me 
know  at  once,  and  we  will  endeavour  to 
avoid  a  meeting.  I  cannot  remain  hero  to 
await  your  answer,  as  I  am  obliged  to  save 
every  penny.  So  tlie  best  way  will  bo  for 
you  to  address  a  note  for  me  to  the  Ildtel 
de  Polo^e,  at  Dn'sden,  so  that  I  may  re- 
ceive it  immediately  on  my  arrival,  contain- 
ing your  answer.  If  the  "tenor  of  it  should 
induce  me  not  to  remain,  we  >«hould  con- 
tinue our  jouniey  to  \'icnna,  where  1  have 
IHendB  aud  introductions. 
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"  Grace  18  well  in  health.  She  doctt  not 
low  I  am  writing  to  you. 

••  This  is  indeed  a  terrible  overthrow  of 
e  prospects  of  all  of  us — of  yours  as 
uch  as  any  one's.  But  I  trust  that  both 
HI  and  I  are  good  Christians  enough  tu ' 
Lbmit  with  hope  and  patience  to  the  will 
'  Grod,  whatever  it  may  be. 

•*  Hoping  to  find  your  answer  on  my  ar- 
ral.  believe  me  to  be,  yours  always, 

RiCHAKD  Owen." 

"Nkwman  Strekt,  London, /un«  9. 

••My  dear  Maurice, —  I  am  goinc  to 
tad  you  some  very  bad  news  indeca.  i  ou 
irbaps  may  iiave  Iieard  of  it  independently 
'  mc,  but  reports  are  such  strange  things 
At  I  hasten  to  tell  you  what  I  know. 

•*  Well  then,  there  is  no  mincing  the  mat- 
r— old  Owen  has  gone  to  complete  smash 
-ad  complete  as  can  be  imagined.  What 
worse,  matters  can  never  be  set  ri^ht 
raiD  with  him,  and  he,  I  fear,  is  sinkmg 
at.  I  am  not  man  of  business  enough  to 
11  you  all  the  causes  and  circumstances — 
ley  were  awfully  complicated,  but  no  one 
Ames  Owen  in  the  least — tliat,  at  all 
rents,  you  will  be  glad  to  hear.  I  myself 
ime  back  from  Rome,  between  which  place 
Ad  Florence  I  have  been  getting  rid  of  the 
ist  year  or  thereabouts,  as  soon  as  I  heard 
r  the  afiair,  to  see  if  I  could  be  of  any 
se,  for  the  sake  of  old  times.  As  you 
DOW,  the  poor  girl  has  no  relations  who 
re  in  the  least  likely  to  do  anything  for 
er ;  besides,  when  one  is  down,  relations 
re  worse  even  than  friends,  if  that  is  possi- 
le.  Not  only  do  they  never  help  you,  ])ut 
oey  give  good  advice  into  the  bargain  — 
rom  which  may  the  gods  presence  us  all  for 
Termore !  —  and  wlifu  you  don't  take  it  — 
rbat  sane  man  ever  Joes?  —  they  shake 
beir  heads  and  shrug  their  shoulders,  and 
ay  that  at  all  events  they  liave  dime  their 
leat,  and  let  you  go  to  the  devil,  (-rede  ex- 
TOio.  Where  was  I  ?  Well,  I  have  seen 
«r,  and  I  can  give  you  at  least  the  conso- 
ation  of  knowing  that  she  has  kept  her 
lealth  and  her  looks  also,  though  of  course 
he  has  lost  a  little  of  her  brightness,  for  the 
ime.  She  was  very  glad  to  see  me,  and,  as 
!  could  do  nothing  else,  I  tried  to  do  wliat 
[  have  just  been  inveighing  against,  to  give 
i;ood  advice.  Like  a  brave  and  sensible 
nrl,  however,  she  scorned  it  altogetJier.  I 
lon^  think  she  would  even  take  yours.  If 
these  things  arc  done  in  the  gri>en  tree, 
what  shall  be  done  in  the  dr^-  ?  You  will 
certainly  have  a  wiA^  with  a  will  of  her  own. 
She  has  made  up  her  mind,  as  her  father 
can  do  nothin<^,  to  go  abroad  and  make  mu- 
sic her  profession  instead  of  her  amusement. 


Well,  she  has  good  talent  —  at  least  we  used 
to  think  so  —  and  might  make  something  of 
it.  She  won't,  of  course,  be  a  Pasta,  but 
she  ought  to  be  able  to  pav  her  baker's  and 
cheesemonger's  bills.  Still,  1  hope  from  my 
soul  it  will  be  unnecessary.  Of  coursse  no 
one  here  now  knows  your  exact  position. 
You  could  not  write  to  Grace,  and  you 
would  not  write  to  me.  Well,  we  are  in  the 
same  boat,  and  so  I  must  not  (tomT)lain,  and 
you  may,  or  may  not,  be  well  off.  If  you 
are,  and  your  prospects  are  as  good  as  the 
rumour  of  the  studios  —  that  abominable 
liar! — vaguely  says,  well  and  good.  If 
you  are  not,  I  suppose  the  lady  must  go 
mto  training.  Time  will  show.  The  only 
wise  thing  to  which  I  could  persuade  her 
was  to  begin  the  world  at  Dresden,  where 
you  will  be  able  to  keep  them  both,  and, 
perhaps,  be  able,  if  you  still  frecjuent  th^ 
society  of  musical  people,  to  put  her  in  the 
way  of  what  she  ought  to  do.  But  I  don't 
suppose  she  would  have  taken  my  advice 
on  that  point  either,  unless  her  own  inclina- 
tions liad  acconled  with  it.  As  it  was,  she 
made  a  little  fight  of  it,  but  her  game  was 
very  open,  and  she  yielded  to  my  argu- 
ments as  soon  as  I  made  a  pretence  of  giv- 
ing them  up.  **  She  knows  I  am  writing  to 
vou,  but,  as  she  will  not  send  anv  but  the 
coldest  messages,  I  will  not  reiKiat  them. 
I  do  not  think  tliev  soar  above  Kindest  re- 
gards. You  will,  however,  see  both  father 
and  daught(>r  and  hear  what  she  has  to  say 
to  you,  without  having  to  trust  to  a  third 
l)erson,  in  a  very  few  days.  They  start  to- 
day, and  to-morrow  will  be  in  I*aris.  The 
father  means,  he  tells  me,  to  write  to  you 
;  himself  from  there,  and  tlien  they  will  j)ro- 
heed  immediatelv  to  Dresden,  fiut,  to  tell 
you  the  truth,  my  clear  fellow,  I  am  ver)' 
nuich  afraid  they  will  never  arrive  there. 
Of  course,  I  do  not  hint  my  suspicions  to 
Grace  —  1  consider  it  to  be  my  misssion  at 
present  to  keep  her  s])irits  up  as  much  as 
possible — but  her  fatli(*r's  life  is  not  worth 
a  day's  pun*hase.  It  is  as  well  to  Ik?  j.Hre- 
pared  for  the  wor>t.  He  is  verv  weak^  and 
lias  violent  }>alpitati<ms  of  the  heart  on  the 
least  occasiou  of  exertion  or  excitement, 
;  and  an  acute  pain  apj)arently  across  the 
muscles  of  his  clu'st.  Perhaps  you  will  sav 
!  it  is  follv  for  thwm  to  travel  —  but  what  U 

m 

to  l)e  d«»ne?  I  myself  belit^ve  that  anv- 
'  thing  will  be  In'tter  for  him  than  to  remam 

in   England,   and   Dr.  Lewis   tells   me   he 

thinks  so  too. 

**  This  is  all  I  have  to  say  now.     I  offc'red 

to  see  tliiMn  to  Dn^sden  myself,  but  —  alas 

and  woe  is  me  !  —  the  evil  genius  who  takes 
i  charge  of  my  poeket  says  "impossible;" 
,  and  that  other  evil  genius  who  watches  over 
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all  people  who  have  money  to  lend,  confirms 
the  decree.  Even  my  friends,  who  would 
have  spared  me  a  pound  or  two  if  I  were 
going  to  remain  in  England,  would  have 
nothmg  to  do  with  me  when  they  heard  I 
was  going  abroad  ;  and  those  who  would 
have  helped  me  if  they  could  are  of  course 
in  the  same  state  as  myself.  As  it  is,  I 
must  wait  some  weeks  before  I  can  get  back 
to  Florence,  where  1  now  have  a  little  copy- 
ing work  to  do  —  very  little,  indeed,  but 
stul  enough  to  keep  me  in  not  the  ver>' 
worst  tobacco  and  not  the  very  blackest 
wine  —  the  only  things  upon  which  I  spend 
more  than  two  lir^  at  a  time. 

**  In  two  hours  I  accompany  the  Owens  to 
Dover  —  1  wish  1  was  going  farther,  but 
chejaref  The  worst  is,  I  fear  Grace  may 
take  it  unkindly  of  me  —  but  I  daresay  she 
guesses  the  reason  pretty  well. 

**  Now,  my  dear  Maurice,  1  have  written 
this  letter  rather  lightly,  but  you  know  my 
way.  1  need  not  say  how  much  I  really 
feel  for  you  all,  especially  ibr  that  poor  girl. 
If  I  can  possibly  be  of  any  service  to  you 
here  —  I  must  remain  in  London  three 
weeks  more  at  the  least  —  write  to  me  at 
the  old  place.  I  am  not  living  there,  but 
they  take  in  my  letters. 

**  Good-bye.  I  suppose  that  in  the  course 
of  this  extraordinary  muddle  called  life, 
and  somewhere  in  this  extremely  small  place 
called  the  earth,  we  shall  meet  again  one 
of  these  days.  If  not  —  well,  I  suppose  it 
won't  much  matter,  though  I  confess  1  should 
be  sorry.  Let  me  hear  from  you.  Grace 
has  promised  for  you,  so  you  will  have  to 
buy  some  pens  at  last.  They  are  not  \ery 
expensive  things,  and  not  very  difficult  to 
discover,  although  you  seem  to  think  so. 
Ever,  my  dear  Maurice,  yours, 

"Frank  Lawson." 

Maurice  sat  down  at  the  tal)le  as  one 
stupefied.  He  had  to  read  both  letters  at 
least  twice  over  beibre  he  was  able  fully  to 
comprehend  their  meaning.  When  he  at 
last  succeeded,  he  sat  for  some  time  longer 
without  being  able  to  realise  his  position. 
Not  that  he  was  in  doubt — it  was  clear 
that  gratitude,  duty,  honour,  all  summoned 
him  to  fulfil  his  engagement  to  Grace  Owen. 
Had  she  not  besU)wed  herself  on  him  when 
no  marriage  appeared  too  brilliant  for  her, 
and  when  be  was  scarcely  able  to  find  daily 
bread  ?  Had  it  not  been  through  her  fath-  \ 
er  s  kindness  that  no  obstacles  had  been 
thrown  in  his  way,  save  those  which  were 
obviously  necessarj'?  Had  it  not  been  at 
her  fathers  expense  that  he  had  been  en-  ; 
ihled  to  acquire  the  position  be  held  already  ' 


in  the  world  of  art  and  the  brilliant  pros- 
pects that  lay  before  him  ?    More  than  this, 
there  was  no  attempt  to  force  him  to  keep 
his    engagement    now  that    circumstances 
were  altered  —  he  was  left  free  to  do  what   ^ 
seemed  best  for  himself.     And  Grace  her- 
self, who  had  waited  for  him  for  two  long 
years  —  had  she  not  a  right  to  look  to  him 
for  self-sacrificing  protection  ?     It  would  Imj 
base  to  have  obtained   her  love  while  she 
was  rich  and  he  poor,  and  as  soon  as  she 
became  almost  destitute  and  he  had  acquinnl 
the  means  of  marrying  to  throw  her  aside. 
As  regarded  Grace,  it  was  not  a  question  of 
love  at  all  —  the  question  was  simply  wheth- 
er he  would  or  would  not  act  like  a  gentle- 
man.    But  Antonia  —  had  be  no  duty  to- 
wards her  ? 

He  owed  her  also  gratitude.  Not  all  the 
wealth  of  Richard  Owen,  told  a  thousand 
times,  not  all  the  skill  and  experience  of  Ti- 
bald,  could  have  done  for  Edward  Maurice 
what  the  sympathy  and  enthusiasm  of  the 
Italian  had  accomplished.  He  felt  that  al- 
though to  Owen  he  owed  his  education,  it 
was  to  Antonia  that  he  owed  his  success. 
It  would  be  like  robbing  her  to  lay  his  lau- 
rels at  the  feet  of  another.  It  was' Antonia, 
not  Grace,  who  had  encouraged  Lim,  who 
had  consoled  him,  who  had  gone  through  all 
his  labours  with  him  step  by  step;  it  was 
she  who  had  toiled  with  liim — it  was  she 
who  should  share  that  toil's  reward.  She, 
too,  had  claims  upon  his  duty  and  his 
honour  —  she  who  had  bestowed  herself 
upon  him  freely  and  fully,  and  had  given  op 
to  him  that  life  which,  once  lost;  ia  lost  for 
ever.  Was  she,  so  intensely  capable  of 
suffering,  to  be  tossed  aside  for  no  fault  of 
her  own  —  her  magnificent  nature,  with  all 
its  wealth  of  love  and  passion,  to  be  checked 
and  poisoned  ?  She  would  suffer  far  more 
than  Grace.  Besides,  ho  loved  her  and 
she  him  —  their  souls  were  married  already. 
With  regard  to  her,  it  was  scarcely  even  a 
(question  of  acting  as  a  gentleman — it  was 
rather,  whether  be  was  capable  of  acting 
the  part  of  a  brave  and  honest  man.  After 
all,  Cirace  claimed  what  he  had  not  to  give 
—  liis  love.  Marriage  with  her  could  only 
lead  to  misery  in  the  long  run,  and  tho  im- 
mediate eflcct  upon  Antonia  would  be  terri- 
ble indeed.  On  the  other  hand,  to  be  dea- 
pised  by  Grace  as  a  mere  fortune-seoker,  u 
a  man  without  the  most  ordinary  notions  of 
honour,  to  be  utterly  degraded  in  the  opin- 
ion of  all  his  friends,  to  be  contemptible 
even  to  himself — could  he  bear  this? 
Death  would  be  bott(?r. 

So  he  sat  and  thought  till  morning  came. 
He  then  threw  himself  on  his  bini  and  fell 
into  a  heavy  sleep,  which  lasted  far  into  the 
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day.     When  he  woke  his  resolution  was 
foimed. 

CHAPTBB  IX. 

The  next  day  Maurice  lefl  the  following 
note  at  the  H6tel  de  Polo^e,  directed  to 
Mr.  Owen,  with  orders  that  it  should  be  de- 
jiTered  as  soon  as  possible :  — 

"  My  dear  Sir, —  I  need  not  say  how 
deeply  I  sympathise  with  you  in  your  mis- 
fortunes. But  I  do  say  that  nothing  that  has 
happened,  or  can  happen,  will  make  the 
smallest  difference  to  mo  with  regard  to 
Grace.  I  could  almost  bo  selfish  enough  to 
be  glad  that  now  there  can  be  no  suspicion 
aa  to  my  motives  in  claiming  her  hand,  and 
it  shall  DO  the  pride  and  aim  of  my  life  to 
protect  her  and  endeavour  to  make  her 
nappy,  and  to  act  towards  yourself  as  a 
gooa  son. 

•*  I  will  write  no  more  now,  as  you  will 
see  me  as  soon  as  I  hear  that  you  are  ar- 
rired.  Ull  then,  I  shall  caM  at  the  hotel 
duly  to  make  inquiries. 

"With  my  kindest  love  to  Grace,  and 
inth  all  possible  respect  and  gratitude 
towards  yourself,  believe  me  to  be,  my  dear 
air,  yours  most  sincerely, 

•*  Edward  Maurice." 

'  He  did  not  call  on  Antonia  tliat  day. 
With  her  now  lay  the  most  difficult  part  of 
the  business  —  the  part  that  woula  make 
them  both  miserable,  perhaps  for  both  their 
lives.  He  ou^ht  not  to  be  accused  of  weak- 
ness for  dreading  the  interview.  He  would 
have  been  a  strong-minded  man  indeed  if 
be  could  have  }ooked  forward  with  calmness 
to  a  meeting  which  must  end  in  despair. 
The  next  day  he  did  call,  but  found  her 
oat — perhaps,  unconseiounly  to  himself,  he 
fixed  on  an  nour  when  she  would  probably 
be  absent.  He  lefl,  however,  a  pencil  note 
on  her  table. 

"Dearest  Antoxia, — Will  you  take 
care  to  be  in,  this  evening  ?  I  tried  to  see 
TOO  to-day,  but  faibd.  Wliat  I  have  to  sav 
If  moat  important  —  most  unhappy  for  botli 
of  u«.  I  shall  have  to  ask  your  forgiveness 
for  haTmff  kept  a  secret  from  you  that  must 
•her  onr  lives  for  ever.  It  is  impossible  to 
explain  myself  farther  in  writing.  You  will 
hate  me  for  ever,  I  know  —  and  your  for- 
gmiWM  is  too  much  to  ask  —  and  I  shall 
not  aak  for  it.  I  shall  hate  myself —  but, 
whatever  happens,  you  must  not  think  that 
I  cease  to  love  you,  or  that  I  have  wilfully 
dei^eived  you.  £.M.*^ 

In  the  evening  he  went  to  her  lodgings. 


On  the  way  he  more  than  half  repented  of 
the  step  which  he  had  taken,  and  which  ho 
had  now  rendered  irrevocable.  His  con- 
science was  ill  at  ease,  althou<^h  he  had  taken 
the  course  that  reason  told  hiiu  was  ri^ht. 
**  Perhaps  she  has  not  returned,*'  hope  whis- 
pered to  him  —  **  perhaps  I  may  yet  find  the 
note  unopened  on  the  table."  What  he 
might  be  inclined  to  do  in  such  a  case  he 
dared  not  confess  to  himself.  But  then 
there  was,  in  any  case,  that  other  letter  at 
the  hotel  which  it  was  probably  too  late  to 
recall. 

He  reached  Antonia^s  lodgings  at  last, 
and,  with  a  sick  and  heavy  heart,  knocked 
at  the  door,  and  soon  heard  a  (]uick  light 
step  hasten  to  open  to  him.  He  grew  faint, 
and  the  walls  seemed  to  swim  round  him. 
Then  he  was  conscious  of  a  soft  warm  hand 
holding  his  own,  and  of  a  gentle  arm  sup- 
porting him  to  a  seat,  on  which  he  fainted 
away.  The  struggle  through  which  he  had 
passed  had,  like  physical  (Aiin  when  too 
great  to  be  borne,  found  relief  at  last  in 
temporary  death.  When  he  came  to  him- 
self, Antonia  was  kneeling  by  his  side,  and 
bathing  his  temples  with  her  liandkerchicf. 

As  soon  as  he  had  passed  through  the 
agonv  caused  by  a  return  to  life  aud  mem- 
ory, he  looked' into  her  eyes^  but  he  read 
in  them  nothing  more  than  solicitude  for 
himself. 

** Thank  God!"  she  exclaimed.  **But 
do  not  move  —  lie  still  —  I  will  open  the 
window  and  let  in  the  air.  There  —  are  you 
not  better?"  She  spoke  anxiously,  and 
looked  alarmed,  but  there  was  notliing  far- 
ther to  be  learned  from  her  manner. 

**  I  am  all  right  again  now,"  said  ^laurice, 
sitting  up.  '*  It  was  only  a  fainting  fit.  I 
do  wonder  what  could  have  made  me  so  ab- 
surd. I  am  certainly  not  used  to  that  sort  of 
thing." 

**But  are  you  quite  well  again  ?  Well, 
sit  there  quietly,  and  let  me  give  you  some 
wine." 

**  I  think  that  will  be  the  best  medicine 
for  me,"  he  said,  attempting  to  smile. 

She  brought  him  the  wine,  and  he  drank 
a  glass  of  it.  Then,  drawing  her  towanis 
him,  and  taking  her  hand,  he  said,  nerying 
himself  as  well  as  he  couhl  for  the  purpose 
of  the  inten-iew,  but  speaking  calmly  — 

**  You  have  read  my  note,  Antonia  ?  **  he 
said. 

**  What  note  ^  "  she  asked. 

*•  The  note  I  lea  here  to-day." 

**  1  received  none." 

Maurice  glanct^l  quickly  towards  the  ta- 
ble. It  was  not  there.  A  desi>ei*2Ae  feeling 
of  hope  rose  within  him. 

"  I  lefi  a  note  in  pencil  upon  your  table 
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when  I  called  this  morning,  asking  you  to 
be  at  home  in  the  evening." 

**  Ah!  I  wondered  that  I  had  not  heard 
from  you.  Perhaps  it  is  there  now."  She 
went  to  the  table  and  looked  all  about  it, 
but  in  vain,  and  then  returned  to  his  side. 

'*  The  note  seems  to  have  prepared  a  sur- 
prise for  me,  it  seems/^  she  said,  **  for  it  is 
certainly  gone." 

•*  Look  once  more,  Antonia  —  look  round 
the  room."  He  could  not  help  speaking 
excitedly  and  as  though  much  depended  on 
the  result. 

**  \\Tiy,  how  anxious  you  are  about  it !  " 
she  said,  laughing.  **  Cannot  you  tell  me 
vourself  what  it  savs  ?  No,  it  is  nowhere." 
She  came  hack  to  him  agam. 

I'he  interview  had  now  become  more  diffi- 
cult than  ever.  How  couldhe  possibly  enter 
upon  it  ?  But  he  meant  to  go  through  with 
it  nevertheless,  and  ho  sat  in  silence.  An- 
tonia thought  he  was  still  faint,  and  made 
hun  rest  his  h%ad  upon  her  shoulder. 

**  Ah !  "  she  exclaimed  suddenly,  **  I  have 
it !  I  took  up  a  slip  of  paper,  just  folded 
up,  which  I  saw  on  the  table.  There  was 
no  dii'cction,  was  there  ?  " 

**  Yes,  I  directed  it  in  pencil.     Well?" 

**  Well,  it  was  dark  when  I  camo  in,  and 
I  suppose  I  mistook  it  for  some  memoranda 
of  my  own  that  1  thought  were  on  the  table, 
and  used  it  to  light  the  lamp."  She  felt  in 
her  pocket.  **  See,  here  is  the  piece  of  pa- 
per for  which  I  mistook  it.  It  was  ven' 
careless  of  me,  but  you  know  how  untidy  1 
am,"  she  said,  smiling;  "and  it  serves  you 
rij^ht  for  writing  to  me  on  such  shabby  scraps 
01  paper." 

Was,  then,  some  unseen  power  fighting 
on  their  behalf?  Surely  there  was  more 
than  mere  chance  in  this ;  it  was  at  once  an 
omen  and  a  move  in  his  favour.  What 
could  he  do  but  yield,  and  surrender  for  the 
pri'sent  his  own  will,  which  had  been  ren- 
dered so  powerless?  After  all,  a  hundred 
accidents  might  happen.  It  woidd  be  mad 
and  cruel  to  throw  away  the  uncertainties 
in  his  favour  that  the  future  might  have  in 
store.  If  he  broke  with  Antonia  now,  and 
if  anything  happene<l  afterwards  to  break  off 
his  engagement  with  Grace,  he  would  have 
made  himself  and  the  former  miserable  for 
nothing.  He  would  subdue  his  own  will, 
but  he  could  not  be  expected  to  counteract 
the  aid  of  circumstances.  So  he  drew  her 
still  closer  to  him,  and  talked  of  anything 
but  of  that  which  he  had  come  to  say. 

The  next  morning  he  hujuired  again  at 
the  Hotel  de  Pologne,  but  without  result. 
The  next  day  passed  in  like  manner,  and 
the  next,  untd  ^laurice  becan  to  feel  half 
anxious,  half  relieved.    Meanwhile  he  law 


Antonia  as  usual,  and  still  the  friendly  pow- 
ers seemed  fighting  for  him.  He  did  not, 
however,  withdraw  the  letter,  having  made 
up  his  mind  to  do  nothing,  but  to  be  guided 
by  circumstances.  At  last  so  long  a  time 
passed  that  he  thought  of  writing  to  Paris 
to  make  inquiries.  On  going  to  the  hotel, 
however,  he  was  told  that  a  letter  had  been 

received  from  the  landlord  of  the  Hotel 

at  Erfurt  announcing  the  arrival  of  a  young 
English  lady.  The  name,  however,  as  it 
was  written,  was  not  necessarily  Owen. 
Still,  this  made  him  determine  to  wait  a  day 
longer.  The  next  morning  he  was  informed 
that  a  Miss  Owen  had  amved  the  evening 
before,  but  unaccompanied.  She  had,  how- 
ever, asked  for  letters,  and  had  taken  pos- 
session of  that  which  Maurice  had  left;.  He 
immediately  sent  up  his  canl,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  found  himself  in  the  presence  of 
Grace  herself. 

She  was  very  pale  and  worn,  and  looked 
very  ill.  But  her  fair  calm  beauty  was  of 
that  order  that  cannot  be  destroyed,  scarcely 
even  by  old  age  itself;  for  it  depended  upon 
faultless  features,  a  faultless  figure,  the 
grace  which  springs  from  rclinement,  and 
the  expression  which  comes  only  from  good- 
ness and  purity.  She  was  rather  tall, 
and,  in  the  statdiness  and  dignity  of  her 
sorrow,  looked  like  an  empress  dethroned. 
She  was  the  beautiful  Grace  Owen  still.     " 

She  held  out  her  ha'hd  when  she  saw 
Maurice.  He  took  it  in  both  his  own,  and 
kissed  it.  When  he  looked  into  her  face  be 
saw  that  she  was  weeping.  He  led  her  to 
a  seat,  and  sat  down  beside  her,  with  her 
hand  in  his. 

For  some  time  it  was  impossible  that 
cither  should  speak.  What  was  lying  at 
the  heart  of  each  was  far  too  deep  to  find 
expression. 

**  Dearest  Grace,"  said  Maurice  at  last, 
**  what  would  I  not  have  done  to  have  been 
with  you  during  that  long  jouniey !  —  I  can- 
not bear  to  think  of  your  having  been  all 
alone." 

•*  My  poor  father!  "  she  sobbed.  Then, 
after  the  manner  of  strong  natures,  wlien, 
after  all  the  agony  of  compulsor}-  self-sup- 
port in  solitude,  they  at  last  meet  with  a 
heart  on  which  to  lean  securely,  she  gave 
way  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  her 
courage. 

Her  fatlier,  it  a|ipearcd,  had  died  sud- 
denly at  Erfurt  of  disease  of  the  heart. 
She  had  remain(fd  there  till  after  he  was 
buried,  and  had  then  come  on  to  Dresden. 
It  was  the  only  course  loft  oix'u  to  her. 
Maurice  remained  with  her  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  day,  but  left  her  in  the  evening,  prom- 
ising to  return  on  the  morrow .    Both  needed 
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to  be  alone  afler  their  mcctiog.  She  hiid 
not  made  any  allusion  to  hia  letter  to  her 
father,  but  he  knew  that  slio  trusted  him  as 
much  as  he  trusted  her.  11*  he  liimsell'  aluue 
were  concerned,  lie  would  honestly  liave 
tried  to  thrust  the  iina<;e  of  Antoniu  from 
his  heart',  and  endeavoured  to  live  down  his 
love ;  but  then  he  was  not  concerned  alone. 

Work  come  to  be  rather  at  a  standstill. 
While  he  had  been  happy  in  Antonia^s 
friendbbip,  Maurictt  had  always  painted  in 
solitude.  Now,  however,  since  his  mind  had 
lost  its  ease,  he  could  nut  wurk  when  alone ; 
and  when  he  did  exert  himself,  it  was  in  a 
feverish  and  nervous  fashion.  Antonia 
herself  had  become  alarmed  about  him  since 
his  fainting  fit.  His  restlessness,  his  loss 
of  appetite,  his  worn  and  wearit^d  expres- 
aioD,  nis  iits  of  silence, —  all  told  either  of 
an  over^workcd  brain  or  some  great  anxiety. 
The  latter,  she  thouglit,  was  im})088ible. 
Would  he  not  have  confided  in  her  ?  But 
the  former  seemed  probable  in  the  extreme, 
and  she  did  all  she  could  to  induce  him  to 
take  some  rest.  Tibald  also  noticed  his 
state,  and  told  him  in  his  plain  spoken  way, 
that  he  was  becoming  a  worse  painter  even 
than  he  was  when  he  first  came  to  Dresden. 
But  Maurice  persisted  in  declaring  that 
nothing  ailed  him,  and  resented  anything 
like  b&me  being  thrown  upon  his  work, 
which  was  in  itself  a  strange  symptom  in 
him,  who  had  always  been  used  to  court 
the  freest  criticism;  and  though  Antonia 
might  easily  have  persuaded  him  to  leave 
Dresden  for  a  time,  he  could  not  do  so  on 
account  of  Grace.  She  proposed  to  him 
many  tours  and  excursions  of  which  he  had 
often  talked  with  interest,  reminding  him  how 
efficacious  her  advice  had  proved  on  a  for^ 
mer  occasion,  but  all  to  no  pur[>ose.  To  all 
about  hun  he  seemed  to  be  m  the  first  stage 
of  a  nervous  ilhiess  produced  by  over- 
application  to  work,  and  many  were  already 
shaking  their  heads  over  the  fa{e  of  the 
young  artist,  whose  career  had  begun  so 
brilliantly,  only  to  end  so  soon.  Antonia 
devoted  herself  to  him  as  far  as  was  possi- 
ble, and  did  all  she  could  think  of  to  di- 
vert his  thoughts. 

When  he  was  with  Grace,  however,  his 
nervousness  cave  way  to  a  strange,  dull 
calmness.  There  was  no  want  of  attention 
to  her,  and  no  apparent  loss  of  affection, 
but  he  acted  towanis  her  with  a  careful  and 
minute  attention  to  details  rather  than  with 
the  eager  zeal  of  a  lover,  which  sometimes 
overreaches  its  mark.  Grace,  however, 
trusted  him  implicitly,  and,  in  fact,  she 
could  have  found  no  real  cause  for  com- 
plaint. If  she  perceived  any  change  in 
.nim,  she  laid  it  to  the  effect  of  the  two 


years*  absence,  and,  when  she  saw  that 
those  two  years  seemed  to  have  rendered 
him  grave  and  worn,  she  had  sufficient 
womanly  vanity  not  to  be  doubtful  as  to 
die  cause,  and  sufficient  womanly  cruelty 
not  to  be  \ery  sorry. 

Then  came  long  discussions  as  to  plans. 
Of  course  no  immediate  marriage  was  pos- 
sible, but  still  their  marriage  ought  to 
take  place  as  soon  as  they  cuuld  possibly 
afford  it — as  soon  as  Maurice  should  have 
received  the  first  instalment  of  the  pay  for 
the  public  work  on  which  he  was  engaged. 
Thus  they  would  be  obliged  to  wait  sume 
months.  Meanwhile  Ctrace  went  to  live  in 
a  boarding-house,  and  was  to  8)>cnd  her 
time  in  studying  nnisic  professioruLlly,  for 
it  would  be  necessary  for  the  wife  as  \#ell 
as  the  husband  to  work  for  their  living  fur  a 
long  time  to  come. 

Grace's  musical  ambition,  however,  was 
not  a  lofly  one.  She  had  a  pure,  li^ht 
soprano  voice  of  good  quality,  tnough  with 
little  power,  which  might,  as  she  possessed 
talent  and  good  inusicral  instinct,  enable 
her  to  become  a  good  performer  where 
there  was  not  much  space  to  be  filled. 
Thus,  with  her  skill  as  a  pianist,  which 
was  alreadpr  above  the.  amateur  «tandanl, 
she  would  m  time  be  able  to'  take  engage- 
ments as  a  teacher  of  music  and  as  a  concert 
singer.  She  was  not  well  fitted  for  the 
stage  by  nature,  even  if  her  cluiracter,  the 
associations  of  her  life,  and  her  own  incli- 
nations, had  given  her  the  least  tendency 
in  that  direction,  as  was  far  from  l>eing  the 
case. 

With  her  present  views,  therefore,  she 
became  a  pupil  of  the  same  eminent  musi- 
cian by  whom  Antonia  had  been  trained. 
The  latter  had  now  bcjcome  a  most  accom- 
plished sin«;er,  and  great  things  were  ex- 
pected of  her  on  the  lyric  stage.  She 
carefully  avoided  taking  public  engagements 
until  she  should  make  her  regular  cUlnit, 
and  her  voice  was  known  to  thosne  bevond 
her  own  very  small  circle  only  as  the  lead- 
ing soprano  m  the  choir  of  the  Court  Church. 
This  engagement  was  of  very  great  service 
to  her,  as  she  received  by  that  means  that 
thorougbness  and  precision  of  knowled<re 
which  a  pmctical  acquaintance  with  the 
best  ecclesiastical  music  alone  can  afford. 

Miss  Owen  and  Mademoiselle  Salvi  did 
not  l)ecome  more  than  the  merest  and  most 
distant  of  aoquaintances.  Grace  lived  the 
most  retired  of  lives,  and  her  only  oppor- 
tunity of  meeting  Antonia  was  when  they 
met  by  chance  at  the  house  of  the  Pnj- 
fessor.  She  did  not  even  hear  Antonia' s 
voice  more  than  once  or  twice,  for  Grace 
was  a  good  Protestant,  and  did  not  feel  quite 
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at  her  ease  in  attending  Catholic  services 
when  she  ou^ht  to  be  takin;i^  part  in  her 
own.  She  was  a  little  shy  and  proud  also 
among  pedple  she  did  not  know,  and  was 
unable  to  iliU  at  once  into  the  ways  of  the 
artist- world.  When  she  did  happen  to 
meet  Antonia,  the  manner  of  the  latter, 
made  up  as  it  was  of  extreme  self-posses- 
sion and  impulsiveness,  with  no  pretence  at 
concealment  of  whatever  thought  or  feel- 
ing was  uppermost,  rather  oiiended  her 
ideas  of  good  taste  and  good  breeding; 
while  Antonia,  on  the  other  hand,  while  she 
admired  the  fair,  calm  beauty  of  Grace, 
and  even  felt,  as  women  will,  an  undue 
consciousness  of  her  own  social  inferiority, 
thought  her  cohl  and  proud,  and  had, 
moreover,  no  great  respect  for  her  as  an 
artist.  Antonia,  too,  led  a  very  retired  life, 
and  knew,  and  wished  to  know,  no  one  inti- 
mately but  Edward  Maurice. 

The  latter  became  by  degrees  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  used  to  the  situation.  He  did 
not  conceal  from  Grace  the  fact  of  his  ac- 
quaintance with  Antonia,  nor  from  Antonia 
that  of  his  intimacy  with  Grace.  Circum- 
stances seemed  to  have  shown  him  a  mode 
of  settling  matters  by  which  he  alone  would 
be  the  sulFerer.  It  was  not  to  be  supposed 
that  Antonia  would  remain  in  Dresden  long 
after  her  d^but.  She  was  already  in  treaty 
with  the  Director  of  the  opera  at  Vienna, 
and,  if  her  first  appearance  at  Dresden  suc- 
ceeded, she  was  pretty  sure  of  being  re'gu- 
larly  engaged  by  him.  Once  embarked  on 
the  open  voyage  to  fame,  it  was  not  likely 
that  she  and  Maurice  would  see  much  of 
each  other  for  some  time,  and  the  blow, 
when  it  fell,  wouhl  be  rendered  slight,  and, 
perhaps,  altogether  harmless.  Art  must  at 
last,  in  a  nature  like  hers,  he  thought,  sup- 
ply the  [)lace  of  love.  No  man  or  woman 
with  brains  can  depend  upon  a  mere  simple 
passion  for  all  interest  in  life.  It  was  only 
the  sudden  and  iimnediato  blow  that  was  to 
be  avoided,  and,  after  all,  he  should  punish 
himself  more  than  her.  So  he  tried  to  rea- 
son himself  out  of  his  diiliculty :  but  he 
knew  neither  his  own  heart  nor  hers. 


CHAPTER  X. 

"Edward,"  said  Grace  one  morning, 
**  I  want  your  advice.  You  know  that  the 
opera  iK'gius  in  a  day  or  two.  ^Well,  I  had 
a  call  tOHiay  from  Signor 
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*  *  What !  does  he  want  to  engage  you  ?  " 

**  His  olVer  was  not  a  very  complimentary 

one.     It  se<*ms  that  it  depends  upon  cir- 

rum>tanres  whether  they  open  with  *  Lucre- 

zi»'  or  with  *  Norma.'     If  with  *  Lucrezia,' 


it  seems  everything  will  go  smoothly,  hot 
if  not,  they  wdl  want  an  Adalp.sa." 

•*  Haven't  they  got  Louise  Schoning?'' 

**  It  seems  she  is  very  ill." 

**  Then  what  is  it  they  want  yon  to  do?"' 

"To  learn  the  part  of  Adaigisa  on  the 
chance.  The  Director  went  in  great  dis- 
tress to  the  Ilerr  Professor,  and  he  sent 
him  on  to  me." 

**  Well,  it  seems  to  me  a  cool  request.  I 
should  refuse." 

**  Well,  I  don't  know.  The  Professor 
sent  me  a  note  advising  me  to  accept,  ami 
making  it  rather  a  personal  matter,  and  I 
mustn't  disoblige  him.  To  tell  you  tlie 
truth,  I  rather  want  to  see  what  I  can 
do." 

**  But  you  may  not  be  wanted,  after  all." 

'*  That,  perhaps,  is  what  tempts  me." 

**  Let  me  see  the  note." 

"My  dear  Pupil,— The  Herr  Direc- 
tor of  the  theatre,  Signor ,  has  called 

on  me  in  great  anxiety.     He  will  himself 
explain  the  cause.    I  should  strongly  advise 
you  to  accept  his  ofler,  as  I  think  you  will 
iind  it  a  useful  introduction  to  him,  and  if 
he  finds  you  willing  to  oblige  him,  he  will 
be  able  to  do  a  great  deal  for  you.    Be- 
sides, it  will  be  a  good  thing  for  you  now  to 
learn  some  music  with  a  view  to  pablic  per- 
tbrmance,  as  you  tell  me  that  you  must  en- 
ter on  your  profession  as  soon  as  possible. 
If  you  intended  yourself  regularly  for  the 
stage,  I  should  have  advised  you  to  decline 
the  offer.    But,  as  this  is  not  so,  you  will, 
should  you  have  to  appear  at  all,  find  it  t 
^reat  advantage  hereafter  to  have  appeared 
m  a  theatre.     I  have  also,  I  admit,  selfish 
motives  in  urging  my  advice.     You  know 
how  important  it  is  that  the  Norma  should 
be  well  supported  in  the  duet,  and  as  you 
also  know  that  the  Norma  of  the  occasion 
is  my  own  pupil,  you  can  understand  bow 
exceedingly  vexed  I  should  be  if  anytUng 
went  wrong.     It  might  be  fatal  to  ner  to 
fail  at  her  dibut.    Now,  as  you  are  at  pre- 
sent the  only  one  among  mj"  pupils  whom  I 
can  thoroughly  trust,  you  wdl  confer  a  ffreat 
kindness  on  me,  as  well  as  a  benent  on 
yourself,  by  consenting.      If  you  wish,  I 
will  talk  to  you  about  it,  and  I  will  take 
care  myself  that  the  engagement  shall  be 
profitable  to  you  in  every  sense. 

"  I  think  1  should  advise  you  to  take  a 
name  for  the  occasion. 

"  Hoping,  my  dear  pupil,  that  you  will 

accept  Signor 's  offer,  for  the  sake  of 

all  of  us,  I  am  your  most  sincere  friend, 

Maurice  bit  his  lip.     *'  I  don't  much  like 
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it,^  ho  said.  The  chance  of  Antonia  and 
Grace  singing  together  in  '  Norma'  was  by 
no  means  pleasant  to  him.  '*  But  I  suppose 
you  must  accept  after  that  letter."  This 
meant — "But  Antonia  must  run  no  risk 
of  failure.*" 
■   "  No  —  I  don't  see  how  I  can  help  it." 

••  The  Professor  is  complimentary  to  you 
after  all.  But  are  you  as  certain  of  your- 
self as  he  is  of  you  ?  " 

"  I  confess  1  am  afraid.  But  I  will  go 
and  see  him,  however.^ 

She  went  out  immediately,  and  Mau- 
rice, having  seen  her  to  the  Professor's 
door,  called  on  Antonia.  He  found  her  in 
ffood  spirits,  but  not,  as  usual,  at  the  piano. 
She  was  writing  a  letter. 

•*  Why,  what  is  this,  Antonia  P"  he  said. 
"  I  do  not  think  1  ever  saw  you  hitter- writ- 
ing before." 

*'  It  is  to  my  uncle  at  Leipzig.  He  must 
be  here  to  see  me  come  out." 

''  So  it  seems  there  is  some  doubt  of  their 
Opening  with  *  Lucrczia'P" 

••  Is  it  not  annoying  ?  " 

••  But  what  is  the  difficulty  P  " 

**  It  all  depends  up>on  whether  la  Wald- 
mann  —  the  contralto,  you  know  —  comes 
from  Berlin  in  time.  She  is  very  uncertain, 
they  say,  and  is  always  playing  tricks." 

•*  I  shall  be  very  sorry  il*  you  have  to 
make  your  dibut  in  *  Norma.' " 

«*  So  shall  I.     I  detest  the  opera." 

*' We  must  hope  that  la  Waldmann  will 
be  good,  then.  But  it  seems  there  has 
been  a  misfortune  about  *  Norma '  —  Louise 
Scheming  is  very  ill." 

**  My  God !  Why,  there  is  no  one  else 
withwnom  I  could  sing.  Who  is  there  P 
Sorely  they  are  not  going  to  put  in  the 
Varini?    She  would  make  me  ndiculouH." 

••You  will  be  surprised  —  they  are  nego- 
tiating with  Miss  Owen." 

••  what !  Why,  she  has  never  simg  on 
the  stage.     Varini  would  be  better." 

Maurice  smiled.  '*  Why,  you  talk  like  a 
prima  donna  of  twenty  years'  standing." 

She  laughed  also.  "I  am  dilTerent  from 
Mademoisello  Owen,"  she  said.  '*!  shall 
be  nerrous,  of  course,  but  nervousness  like 
mine  rather  helps  one.  But  suppose  she 
broke  down — or  forgot  her  part  —  or  — 
there  might  be  a  hundred  accidents  with 
her." 

••  I  think  not,"  said  Maurice,  gravely. 
There  had  been  a  bitterness  in  Antonia's 
tone  in  speaking  of  Grace  which  he  did  not 

like^ 

"  And  she  is  so  cold  and  so  proud,"  An- 
tonia went  on  —  *'  she  will  chill  me,  and  not 
try  to  help  me  at  all.  Poor  Louise !  She 
had  no  ideas  in  her  head,  that  is  true ;  but 


then  ideas  arc  not  wanted  in  the  part,  and 
she  was  so  wann-beartcd  and  so  set  upon 
my  succeeiling." 

**  Miss  Owen  will  do  her  best  for  you,  I 
am  sure,"  said  Maurice. 

•*  The  fact  is,  1  don't  like  Miss  Owen." 
She  looked  at  Maurice,  and  saw  that  he  was 
vexed.  **  Oh,  forgive  me,"  she  said.  **  I 
always  forget  she  is  a  countrywoman  and 
friend  of  yours.  Perhaps  that  is  why  I 
don't  like  her,"  she  added,  laughing,  **  so 
you  ought  not  to  be  angr}-." 

**  l^hall  never  be  angry  with  you,  An- 
tonia." 

**  Well  —  why  not  P  Well,  then,  I  sup- 
pose I  must  do  what  I  can  with  my  sister- 
d^lmtanie.  But  docs  she  know  the  music 
at  allP  We  must  practice  together,  and 
there  is  not  much  time  now." 

Chance  seemed  to  have  deserted  Edward 
Maurice  at  last.  He  had,  strange  to  say, 
forgotten  how  the  engagement  of  Grace 
would  bring  her  and  Antonia  together  for 
some  days.  But  it  could  not  he  helped 
now. 

**I  will  go  to  the  Professor  at  once,"  said 
Antonia.  **  Perhaps  I  may  Qnd  the  new 
Adalgisa  there,  and  we  can  arrange  matters 
toge^er.  Oh,  how  I  hope  that  la  Wald- 
mann will  come !  Do  you  know  any  one 
who  knows  her  ?  " 

**  No  one  who  would  have  the  least  influ- 
ence over  her  movements.  They  say  that 
those  depend  entirely  upon  her  poodle." 

**  Well,  I  must  trust  in  fortune  and  the 
poodle,  then.  For  1  certainly  don't  trust 
m  Mademoiselle  Owen,  although  she  is  your 
friend.     Come  —  will  you  walk  with  meP" 

**  I  will  see  you  to  the  door,  and  will  then 
leave  you  to  .settle  by  yourselves." 

On  leaving  Antonia  at  the  Professor's 
door,  he  found  another  surprise.  The  day 
seeme<l  crowded  with  them.  But,  this  time, 
the  sun)rise  was  pleasant.  He  met  his 
friend  li  rank  Lawson. 

**  Why,  Frank,  what  in  the  name  of  all  that 
is  wonderful  brings  you  to  Dresden  P  I  am 
delighted  to  see  you,  though." 

*  *  So  w(»  meet  at  last !     After  how  long  P  " 

**  Nearly  three  years,  I  should  say.  But 
I  should  ha>2  known  you  anywhere.  But 
what  brings  ^u  P  " 

**  Ennui.  I  have  given  up  my  idea  of 
staging  ibr  ever  in  Rome,  and  have  taken 
to  vagabondage.  I  have  l^een  at  Venice 
and  Vienna  and  Munich.  Of  course,  there- 
fore, I  could  not  help  coming  on  here  to  M»e 
what  you  an?  doing.  But  1  forget.  Am  I 
to  congratulate  you  P  Ought  I  to  ask  after 
Madeuioiselle  Owen  or  Madame  Maurii.-e  P  '* 

**  Grace  is  still  Miss  Owen." 

*'  You  seem  to  take  matters  very  slowly. 
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But  then,  I  suppose,  you  have  become  more 
than  half  German  by  this  time." 

Maurice  told  him  of  the  death  of  Grace^s 
father,  and  her  present  plans.  **  And  now 
you  must  come  and  dine  with  me,"  he  said. 
*  *  How  strange  it  seems  to  find  you  in  Dres- 
den !    Have  you  been  here  long  ?  " 

**  Two  hours.  I  am  at  the  H6tel  de  Po- 
logne." 

*  *  Well,  I  suppose  you  are  not  offin  a  hurry  ? 
Anyway,  1  can  put  you  up  at  my  place." 

**  Why,  we  shall  have  Newman  Street 
again,  h  la  modt  aUemande*  By  all  means. 
No,  I  am'  not  off  for  a  day  or  two.  Do  you 
know,  I  am  intrusted  with  a  mission  of  pub- 
lic importance  ?  " 

**  I  should  not  have  guessed  it,  certainly." 

*' Well,  it  is  a  long  story.  When  I  was 
in  Florence  I  got  to  know,  rather  intimately, 
the  director  of  the  opera  at  Vienna — he 
was  in  the  same  hotel,  and  was  a  very  good 
fellow.  I  called  on  him  when  I  went  to 
Vienna  the  other  day,  and  told  him  I  was 
bound  for  Dresden,  so  he  asked  me  to  go 
to  the  theatre  on  the  first  opera  night  and 
notice  a  certain  singer  whose  name  is  un- 
known to  fame  —  1  have  written  it  down, 
but  I  think  it  is  Salvi  —  and  see  whether 
she  was  a  success  as  far  as  applause  went, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  He  said  he  didn't 
want  any  of  my  criticism — complimentary, 
was  it  not? — but  only  facts,  and  asked  me 
to  send  him  the  latter  at  once." 

Here  was  another  chance  in  Maurice^s 
favor.  It  would  be  strange  if  he  could  not 
get  his  friend  to  send  a  good  account  of  An- 
tonia  to  Vienna.  **  She  will  da,"  he  said. 
*'  Do  you  remember  some  far  back  letters 
of  mine  in  which  I  weaved,  as  you  said,  a 
romance  out  of  nothing  ?  " 

**  What  ?  the  invisible  nightingale?  " 

"  Yes.  That  is  Mademoiselle  Salvi.  If 
I  am  not  mistaken  she  will  turn  out  the 
greatest  singer  in  Europe." 

**  By  Jove !  then  it  was  a  romance  afler 
all.  Do  you  still  keep  up  the  acquaint- 
ance? " 

**  I  know  her  very  well  —  intunately,  in 
fact.     I  must  introduce  you." 

**  I  shall  be  delighted." 

**  After  dinner  we  will  go  and  see  Grace. 
She  often  talks  of  you."         • 

*'  I  am  glad  she  has  not  quite  forgotten 
me.  It  has  always  been  rather  on  my  con- 
science that  I  couldn't  manage  to  see  them 
to  Dresden,  and,  now  you  have  told  me  the 
story  of  their  journey,  I  am  grieved  indeed. 
However,  I  suppose  she  understood  the 
reason." 

**  I  took  care  that  she  should." 

**  How  very  oddly  things  come  about ! 
Who  would  ever  have  thought,  less  than  t 


year  ago,  that  I,  Frank  Lawson,  who  was 
never  going  to  leave  Italy  a^n,  should 
ever  hear  the  rich  Miss  Owen,  bving  luxuri- 
ously in  London,  sing  a  second-rate  part  in 
a  Dresden  theatre  ?  " 

**  Or  that  I,  the  hard-up  Edward  Maurice, 
should  become  richer  tnan  Richard  Owen 
himself?    But  come,  I  am  getting  hungr}'.'* 

The  first  opera  night  at  the  theatre  now 
began  to  draw  very  near  indeed.  It  was 
tolerably  certain  that  the  season  would  open 
with  *Lucrezia  Boj^ia,^  with  Antonia  as 
Lucrezia,  and  a  certam  celebrated  contralto 
from  the  opera  at  Berlin  as  Mafieo  Orsini, 
and  it  was  so  announced  officially.  B«t 
the  contralto,  being  extremely  popular,  was 
correspondingly  capricious,  and  the  man- 
ager Kept  *  Norma,*  in  which  there  is  no 
contralto  part,  as  a  reserve  in  case  of  disap- 
pointment. Grace,  although  very  little  ex- 
pecting to  be  called  upon,  studied  her  part 
energetically,  and  was  zealously  helped  both 
by  the  Processor  and  by  Antonia,  who  was 
too  anxious  about  herself  not  to  take  all  the 
pains  she  could  with  Grace.  It  is  to  be 
feared,  however,  that  poor  Grace  did  not 
find  her  hours  of  practice  and  rehearsal 
very  pleasant.  She  could  not  overcome 
her  shyness  under  such  unwonted  circum- 
stances, and  Antonia^s  almost  violent  enei^ 
and  impatient  quickness,  which  made  no  al- 
lowance for  the  slowness  of  others,  rather 
frightened  her.  Antonia  was  a  woman  who 
could  never  much  like  or  be  liked  by 
other  women ;  and,  without  knowing  why, 
had  taken  a  particular  dislike  to  Grace 
Owen — a  dislike  which  she  was  hardly  at 
the  pains  to  hide.  There  was  certainly  no 
room  for  Mauricc^s  fear  that  there  would  be 
confidences  between  the  two. 

At  last  good  news  arrived — Mademoi- 
selle Waldmann,  the  great  contralto,  was 
actually  in  the  town.  Grace  gave  up  her 
practice  with  intense  relief,  Edward  Maurice 
was  delighted,  Antonia  full  of  joy,  *■  Lu- 
crezia Borgia  *  was  put  at  once  into  rehear- 
sal. 

Now  Signor  and  Signora  Salvi  retomed 
at  last  from  Leipzig,  and  embraced  their 
niece  with  genuine  pride  and  affection,  al- 
though they  had  neglected  her  for  so  many 
months.  That  was  their  way.  They  were 
quite  unchanged  ^- they  came  to  Dresden 
without  any  luggage  except  a  placid  smile 
and  half  a  cigar.  They  were  glad  to  tee 
Maurice,  but  the  violinist  cvidentljr  oonaid- 
ered  that  the  good  prospects  of  hit  niece 
were  entirely  owing  to  himself. 

At  length  the  last  rehearsal  was  over,  and 
on  the  ver^'  next  day  Antonia  was  to  make 
her  first  appearance  on  the  stage.  It  was 
arranged  tnat  she  was  to  be  left  cntirelj  to 
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herself,  and  was  to  sec  no  one,  not  even 
Maurice  himself,  during  the  wliole  day  — 
she  herself  desired  this  —  and  was  to  be 
taken  to  the  house  in  the  evening;  by  her 
aunt.  Maurice,  Lawsou,  Grace,  and  an  En- 
glish lady  of  their  acquaintance,  were  to 
occupy  a  box  together,  the  two  former  ar- 
ranging to  meet  the  two  ladies  at  the  thea- 
tre Itself. 

There  were  at  least  two  persons  in  Dres- 
den who  slept  badly  that  night.  The  sleep- 
lessness of  Antonia  was  caused  by  natural 
and  healthy  excitement,  but  that  oi'  Maurice 
from  a  deeper  cause.  To-morrow  night 
must,  in  all  probability,  separate  him  from 
Antonia  for  ever. 

Was  it  even  now  too  late  to  break  with 
Grace  P  Was  it  even  now  too  late  to  save 
her  from  the  fate  of  marrying  one  who  loved 
her  not— himself  from  treachery  to  nature, 
to  the  woman  to  whom  he  owed  everything, 
whom  he  loved  ?  Was  it  even  now  too  late 
to  confer  happiness  upon  at  least  two  per- 
sona out  of  three  —  to  save  three  from  mis- 
ery P  With  these  questions,  in  one  ibrm 
or  another,  his  brain  was  racked  all  night, 
and  erer  with  the  same  answer.  It  is  too 
Ufte! 

But  morning  came  at  la^t.  Grace  went  to 
spend  the  day  with  Mrs.  Ford.  Antonia  shut 
herself  up  in  her  room,  and  would  not  see 
or  speak  to  any  one,  and  even  took  her 
meab  in  solitude.  Signor  Salvi  smoked  up 
and  down  the  terrace  nearly  all  day.  The 
Signora  ate,  drank,  slept,  and  smiled.  The 
Professor  taught  even  his  most  interesting 
pupils  in  rather  an  absent  manner,  and  took 
much  snuff.  Mademoiselle  Waldmann  held 
a  kind  of  levee  all  day  at  the  Ildtel  de  Po- 
logne.  Maurice  went  to  hi;}  studio,  and 
Lawson  accompanied  him,  but  no  work  was 
done  there.  After  dinner  they  smoked  a  cigar 
and  went  to  the  theatre. 

On  entering,  the  house  was  full  —  their 
own  box  alone  was  empty.  Neither  Mrs. 
Ford  nor  Grace  were  there,  though  it  was 
late.  But  the  following  printed  notice  was 
lyioff  on  the  ledge :  — 

*Mn  conscrjuence  of  the  sudden,  thoufrh 
not  serious,  indisposition  of  JMademoiselle 
Waldmann,  Signor  Bellini^s  opera  of '  Nor- 
ma ^  will  be  performed  this  evening  instead 
of  that  whicti  was  announced. 


.Ototok), 
Flavio, 
Gotihla, 
AdaJgisa, 

Korma, 


Herr  Schwarz. 
Hcrr  Bauer. 
Sig.  LuiGi. 
Mdc.  Hrqel. 
Mdllc.  Qbazia. 


and 


Mdlle.  Salvl" 


CHAPTER  XI. 

Lawsox  made  a  grimace  and  shrugged 
his  shoulders.  Maurice  frowned,  folded  his 
arms,  and  leaned  resohitely  ibrward.  lie 
thought  of  the  story  of  the  opera  he  was 
goingr  to  hear,  and  I'elt  as  though  Fate  were 
amusing  itself  at  his  expense,  even  if  he 
had  notliing  really  to  fear. 

The  overture  was  soon  over,  and  the  cur- 
tain rose  upon  the  not  very  magnificent 
scenery  wliicli  represented  the  sacred  grove. 
Then  tiame  the  chorus  of  Druids,  which 
every  one  who  ever  heard  a  baiTcl  organ 
knows.  It  was  well  done,  and  the  voice  of 
Uccr  Bauer  told  well ;  but  the  audience  was 
cold  —  the  inevitable  result  of  a  change  of 
programme  —  and  thev  missed  tlieir  favour- 
ite, the  Waldmann,  wlio  could  not  contrive 
to  lose  her  poijularity  in  spite  of  the  con- 
temptuous and  cai)ricious  beliaviour  towards 
her  admirers  for  which  she  was  notorious. 
The  familiar  notes,  therefore,  called  forth 
but  little  applause.  The  long  scena  between 
the  two  tenors  which  followed  the  chonis, 
in  which  the  feeble-minded  pro-consul  tells 
his  friend  the  story  ol'  his  love  for  Adalgisa 
and  his  faithlessness  to  Norma,  was  worse 
received  still,  for  Ilerr  Schwarz  was  deserv- 
edly no  favourite.  AVhen  the  scena  ended, 
the  irritation  of  the  house  was  so  oln'iously 
on  the  increase,  that  Maurice  threw  himself 
back  in  a  state  of  despair,  and  Lawson  was 
already  making  up  his  mind  that  he  should 
have  to  send  to  Vienna  the  fatal  word, 
**  Fiasco^  Then  the  march  sounded,  and 
the  chief  priest,  the  Druids,  and  the  warriors 
entered  upon  the  stage  in  procession,  and 
heralded  m  chorus  the  approach  of  Norma 
herself. 

Antonia  Salvi  came  forward  at  last, 
slowly,  calmly,  serenely.  Her  loose  robes 
suited  well  the  di«i^ity  of  her  carriage,  and 
she  looked  every  inch  the  inspired  priestess. 
But  she  was  not  the  traditional  Norma, 
nevertheless  —  there  was  something  wild  and 
incomplete  a])out  her.  All  the  musical  part 
of  Dresden  had  been  anxious  to  hear  her 
for  months,  and  had  made  up  its  mind  to 
welcome  her  enthusiastically ;  but  the  tem- 
per of  the  house  had  become  so  bitterly  cold, 
that,  though  Hiere  was  a  slight  attempt  to 
applaud  her  entrance  —  an  attempt  which 
she  barely  acknowledged  by  the  slightest  of 
bows  —  s>he  proceeded  to  the  altar  in  si- 
lence. 

For  some  instants  she  stood  motionless, 
witli  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  gn)und.  Then 
raising  them,  and  stnaching  aloft  the  golden 
sickle,  she  be<jan  to  sin<^. 

That  magiuUceut  voice!     The  coldness 
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thawed  in  a  momont  before  its  divine  secret 
—  the  seeret  of  finding  the  straight  road,  in 
spite  of  every  barrier  of  circumstance,  to 
the  very  inmost  heart  of  every  man  at  once. 
Intellect  has  it  not  —  culture  cannot  pn)duce 
it :  it  is  the  golden  harp,  which  is  bestowed 
by  the  hand  of  nature  alone.  In  less  than 
a  minute  everv  one  in  the  house  was  in  svm- 

})athy  with  tlie  singer,  and  not  only  with 
ler,  but  with  each  other  also.  From  the 
moment  that  she  opened  her  lips  there  was 
no  doubt  of  her  success.  Maurice  leaned 
back  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  Lawson  leaned 
forward  with  an  expression  of  interest. 

It  was,  perhaps,  not  altogether  unfortu- 
nate that  *AntoniaMiad  to  make  her  first 
a])pearance  in  an  opera  like  *  Norma.'  If 
the  music  had  belonged  to  a  higher  class, 
the  critical  German  audience  would  very 
likely  Iiave  found  her  interpretation  different 
from  some  special  standard,  and  so,  afler 
the  first  enthusiasm,  have  taken  to  fault- 
finding, out  of  pure  revenge  for  having  been 
carried  away ;  but  aa  it  was,  there  was  no- 
thing to  distract  attention  from  the  singer 
herself,  so  that,  without  having  to  give  up  a 
sinfrle  prejudice,  ever}'  one  present  was  able, 
with  a  good  critical  conscience,  to  yield  him- 
self to  her  sway. 

^^ Casta  Diva ''  —  or  rather  Antonia's  exe- 
cution, which  was  faultless  —  was  applauded 
rapturously,  and  she  retired  from  the  stage 
laden  with  bouquets.  It  was  already  a  suc- 
cess of  enthusiasm.  '* 

Then  Grace  Owen  entered.  But  she  was 
painfully  ner\'Ous ;  and  the  more  so  as  she 
nad  been  so  unexpectedly  called  upon  to 
take  riie  part,  at  the  last  moment,  after  she 
had  been  led  to  consider  herself  safe,  so 
that  the  few  bars  which  she  had  to  sing  by 
herself  were  scarcely  audible.  Had  she  ap- 
peared before  Antonia's  entrance,  she  would 
probably  hav(!  been  greeted  with  something 
worse  than  silence;  but  the  prima  donna 
had  ])ut  the  house  into  a  good  humour,  and 
the  youth  and  beauty  of  (rrac*e  gained  her 
even  a  little  applause.  This  encouraged 
her;  and,  in  her  duct  with  the  unpopular 
tenor,  she  a«'quitted  herself  better,  though 
her  heart  did  not  cease  to  tremble.  Man- 
ri(!e  trietl  to  catch  her  eye,  but  she  was  in 
that  state  known  to  all  who  •ppear  before 
an  audience  for  the  first  time,  whether  as 
actors  or  orators  —  she  saw  nothing  what- 
ever, and  heanl  no  sound  but  that  of  her 
own  voice  —  the  most  fearful  sound  for  .a' 
ner\'OU8  person  to  hear.  I 

The  comparative  failure  of  the  duet  made  I 
Antonia's    rrturn   to    the   stage  the    more ' 
wrh'ome.     Til  is  time  her  app<iarance  was 
warmly  cheered,  and  now  came   the  first 
duet  bitweeu  herself  and  Grace. 


The  latter  was  more  ner\'Ous  now  than 
ever.  She  felt  more  than  half  inclined  to 
follow  the  example  of  the  Waldmann,  and 
cr}'  off  at  the  last  moment,  reckless  of  con- 
sequences. But  the  first  words  of  Antonia's 
recitative  — 

**  T'inoltra,  0  giovinetta  ! 
T'inoltra — e  perche  trend  T  " 

** Approach,  O  maiden;  why  dost  thou 
tremble?"  were  uttered  hitentionally  in  a 
tone  so  kind  and  full  of  encouragi.*iiu.*nt, 
that  she  looked  up,  and  felt  drawn  to  An- 
tonia  as  she  had  never  felt  before.  The  fas- 
cination of  triumphant  Art  was  now  per^-ad- 
ing  every  spot  where  Antonia  stood.  Grace 
herself  felt  it,  and,  forgetting  the  audience, 
became  conscious  only  that  she  was  about 
to  sing  with  Antonia.  With  such  8up|>urt 
how  could  she  fear  ?  Then  she  even  let  her 
eyes  leave  the  stage,  and  saw  her  friends. 
So  she  took  courage,  and  did  her  best  — 
and  her  best  was  ver}'  fair  indeed. 

Then  c^me  the  trio,  which  ends  the  first 
act,  and  then  —  for  there  was  scope  for  a 
display  of  passion  in  it — Antonia  let  her- 
self out,  and  sang  and  acted  with  her  whole 
power.  Dresden  had  never  heard  an^-thing 
like  it  before,  and  the  most  gentle  of'  com- 
posers would  liave  been  astonished  to  find 
so  much  in  his  own  music.  Her  rage,  her 
contempt  were  almost  terrible.  When  she 
concluded,  all  was  silent  for  an  instant  — 
and  then  burst  forth  a  storm  of  applause 
such  as  had  not  been  heard  in  the  nouse 
within  living  memory.  Antonia  was  re- 
called over  and  over  again  to  be  applauded. 
It  was  no  longer  only  a  great  suGcesa  — it 
was  a  triumph. 

Maurice  and  Lawson  hastened,  when  the 
curtain  fell,  to  the  room  where  the  per- 
formers were  waiting  between  the  acta. 
Antonia  and  Grace  were  both  there. 
Maurice  hastily  pressed  the  hand  of  the 
former,  reflecting  in  his  own  face  all  the 

i'oy,  the  triumph,  the  love,  that  shone  in 
lers.  Ho  forgot,  for  the  time,  tha  exiat- 
ence  of  the  whole  world  save  that  of  Anto- 
nia and  of  himself.  On  recollecting  himself 
ho  went  to  the  side  of  Grace,  leaving  Law- 
son  talking  to  Antonia.  The  two  latter 
spoke  in  Italian. 

**  W^hat  a  triumph,  Mademoiselle!^*  said 
Lawson.  '*You  have  gained  the  first  of 
your  ten  thousand.  It  will  be  my  .greatest 
boast  all  my  life  that  I  assisted  ai  Uie  first 
app<.»arance  of  the  divine  Antonia  Salvi.** 

**Ah,  it  is  clear  that  you  have  lived  in 
Italy,'^  she  said,  launching.  **  That  is  the 
way  we  Italians  talk,  but  we  do  not  always 
mean  what  we  say." 

**  You  will  soon  find,  I  hope,  that  my  ad- 
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Honestly,   I  cannot 


miration  is  sincere. 
nay  too  much." 

*•  Signor,  I  am  proud  to  have  your  ap- 
proval. I  wish  1  could  have  asked  for  it 
in  some  better  part." 

**  You  prevented  my  thinking  of  the 
part,  Mademoiselle." 

**  You  are  a  groat  friend  of  Signer  Mau- 
rice, are  you  not  F" 

**  Most  intimate.  "We  lived  together  for 
some  years  before  he  came  to  Dresden." 

**  So  I  have  heard.  He  has  often  spoken 
of  vou.  Do  you  know  Mademoiselle  Owen, 
also  ?l' 

**  Verv  well,  and  like  her  better  than  I 
know  her.  She  didn't  do  so  badly  to-night. 
I  was  afraid  she  would  be  more  nervous." 

**  No ;  she  did  very  well  indeed,  and  she 
is  a  beautiful  girl.  She  would  look  a  bet- 
■  ter  Norma  than  any  of  us,  I  think  —  lam 
quite  jealous  of  bemg  eclipsed  by  Adalgi- 
aa  —  that  is  against  all  rule,"  she  added, 
with  a  laugh. 

•*  You  are  doing  yourself  the  grossest  in- 
justice, Mademoiselle — vou  are  eclipsed  by 
none.  But  you  are  right  in  one  tiling  — 
she  is  very  beautiful." 

•'  I  believe  she  is  very  amiable  also ; 
but  I  have  not  seen  nmch  of  her." 

**  She  is  veiy  amiable." 

**  She  and  Signor  Alaurice  are  very  old 
acquaintances,  it  seems." 

•'  They  did  not  know  each  other  very 
long  before  their  engagement,  but  that  has 
been  rather  a  long  one  —  more  than  three 

Sears.     However,  I  suppose  we  *shall  soon 
e  asked  to  the  wedding  now." 

Antonia's  face  was  one  that  by  its  changes 
of  expression  betrayed  the  slightest  and  most 
transient  emotion ;  but  now,  the  smilo  did 
not  even  leave  her  lips  —  she  did  not  show 
by  the  quivering  of  a  ner>e  that  the  life  of 
her  life  was  destroyed. 

••  I  suppose  so,"  she  answered,  calmly. 
She  looked  at  Grace  and  Maurice,  who 
were  speaking  together,  and  read  in  the 
honeafe  grey  eyes  of  the  former  full  confir- 
mation of  l4iwson's  words. 

"  Their  story  was  quite  romantic,"  con- 
tinued Lawson.  He  tnen  told  her  the  his- 
tory of  their  cngagt^ment. 

Maurice  came  up  just  as  he  finished. 
••Come,  Frank,"  he  said,  **we  must  get 
back  to  onr  box  unless  we  want  to  miss 
Mademcnselle  Salvias  next  scene.  Anto- 
iiia***  he  whispered  to  her,  *'  I  shall  see  you 
again  this  evening." 

She  bent  her  head,  but  did  not  answer, 
and  he  and  Lawson  went  back  to  their 
places  in  the  ti^eatrc. 

The  curtain  rose  again-  for  the  second 
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act,  on  the  scone  where  Norma  is  about  to 
murder  her  sheping  children.  There  was 
a  settled,  hard  energy  about  her  delivery 
of  the  passage,  which  was  abnost  un])leas'- 
ant — her  voice  seemed,  in  its  over-intensity, 
to  have  lost  half  its  music,  and  there  was 
apparent  ellbrt.  In  reality  she  sang  me- 
chanically, and  as  if  asleep.  Still,  however, 
the  peculiarity  oi'  her  style  was  not  inappro- 
priate to  the  situation. 

When,     however,    Grace    entered,    no 
longer  nervous,    but    tilled  with    courage 
drawn  from  the  approving  words  of  Mau- 
rice, to  join  her  in  the  great  duet,  the  hard 
dream  pass«»d  away.     The  strange  similar- 
ity of  her  own  position  to  that  of  the  de- 
serted priestess  came  with  a  cold,  piercing 
rush  of  reality  into  her  soul.     All  her  ve- 
hement nature,  like   a  dying  flame,  llared 
up  in  an  unnatural  glow.     There,  not  on 
the  stage,  but  in  the  box  before  her,  was 
the  faithless  ibreigner  who  had  amused  him- 
self with  her  and  deceived  her —  her,  who 
now  recognised  herself  and  her  genius,  who 
was  conscious   at  last  of  her  own  great- 
ness, —  conscious,  although  her  conscious- 
ness meant  not   pride,  but   despair  —  and 
there,  smiling  beside  her,  she  stood  who 
had  really  held  liis  heart —  a  true  Adalgisa. 
pretty  and  tame  and  weak  —  fit  consort  for 
such  a  lover.      She   scorned   them    both. 
Now  the  world  should  know  her,  and  Mau- 
rice should  know  her  too,  even  as  she  knew 
herself.     In  a  whirl  of  emotions,  strainecl 
to  their  utmost  and  uniting    in   a  single 
turning-point   in    her    burstmg  heart  —  in 
a  storm  of  love,  hate,  jealousy,  and  despair 
—  she  hurried  through  the  few  bars  of  iv- 
citative,  and  then,  with  an  almost  super- 
human effort,  she  threw  all  that  stonn,  all 
herself,  into   the   air.     Rapidly,  energetic- 
ally, n^cklesslv,  —  almost   desperately,  she 
poured  forth  tJie  notes  with  the  whole  pow- 
er of  her  voice  in  a  style  of  which  the  com- 
]>oser  had  certahily  never  dreamed.     Grace 
ibund  it  impossible  to  follow  her.     It  was 
no   longer  a  diu^t.      Still,  the   effecit  was 
grand  in  the  extn;me.     Her  voice  rang  out 
clearly  almost  like  a  grand  burst  of  desper- 
ate triumph  —  it  was  no  longer  a  song  of 
tender,  womanly  sentiment,  it  had  no  refrr- 
ence  to  the  woVils  of  the  librettist,  none  to 
the  idea  of  the  coniposer  —  it  was  the  real 
agony  of  living  human     nature    relx'lling 
against  the  feeble  letters  of  conventional 
art  —  a  war  of  passion  and    destiny.      It 
was  all  hopelessly,  utterly  wrong,  but  there 
was   no  htOp   for  it  —  the    applause   mu-^t 
come.     And  again  it  did  come,  in  a  storm 
of  cheering  and   a  torrent  of  llowers.     In 
the  midst  of  it  all  stood  Antonia,  deaf  and 
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blind.     A  sharp  spasm  came  over  her  face 

—  she  placed  her  hand  to  her  left  siide^  and 
fell  on  the  st^ge. 

Grace  sprang  to  her  side  with  a  scream, 
and  she  was  at  once  carried  to  the  dress- 
ing-room. Maurice  and  Lawson  followed, 
and  found  her  lying  on  a  sofa  surrounded 
by  many  persons  —  the  Director  of  the 
theatre,  the  Professor,  her  uncle  and  aunt 

—  all,  in  short,  who  could  find  room.  A 
surgeon,  who  had  been  among  the  audience, 
was  passing  his  hand  over  her  heart.  Her 
wreath  of  oak  leaves  had  fallen  off,  and 
her  long  black  hair  floated  down  to  the 
ground.     Her  hands  were  tightly  clenched. 


and  her  face  still  wore  an  expression  < 
l)ain.     All  were  silent. 

^laurice  fell  on  his  knees  by  her  sid 
and,  grasping  one  of  her  heavy,  passi' 
hands,  reclvlesslv  poured  forth  all  the  pa 
sionate  exprcssioii  of  such  intense  love 
can  only  be  inspired  by  such  women  ; 
she.  Grace,  who  stood  by,  terrified  ai 
faint  —  all  who  stood  around  —  were  i 
visible  to  him ;  In*  saw  only  her  whom  1 
loved  with  all  his  soul. 

But  his  words  were  too  late.  Anton 
was  dead,  and  Grace  Owen^s  cngageme: 
at  an  end  for  ever. 


DiVEBS. — Of  the  various  works  in  which  such 
men  arc  employed  it  would  be  impossible  to  fur- 
nish anything  like  a  complete  list.  The  recovery 
of  wrecks  forms,  or  did  form,  their  principal  oc- 
cuputiou,  while  by  the  application  of  a  prmciple 
of  tilling  the  holds  of  ships  with  india-rubber  air- 
bags,  afterwards  inflated  upon  calculations 
founded  on  those  made  by  Sinclair,  the  mathe- 
matiaian  of  Edinburgh,  in  1688,  and  contained 
in  his  *  Proposal  for  Buoying  up  a  Ship  of  any 
Burden  ttom  the  Bottom  of  the  Sea,'  they  are 
able  actually  to  raise  vessels  Ixxlily  from  the 
deep.  The  operations  upon  the  Royal  George, 
whose  wreck  hjul  for  more  than  half  a  centuiy 
impeded  the  navigation  of  Portsmouth  Harbour, 
and  from  which  the  guns,  &c.,  were  i-ccoverod, 
the  vessel  being  blown  up,  and  the  pieces  re- 
moved by  the  divers  employed  for  some  yeai's, 
arc  among  the  chief  victories  of  the  diving  ai^t 
in  its  modem  development.  The  immense 
amount  of  money  recovered  fi'om  the  Royai 
Charter  by  their  means  has  also  evidenced  their 
usefulness.  Even  after  all  hope  of  further  sal- 
vage had  been  alwmdoned,  a  diver,  upon  his  own 
venture,  recovered  in  a  short  time  some  £8<'H)  or 
£400  from  the  Royal  Charter  wreck.  Of  the 
success  of  divers  in  repairing  the  lx)ttonis  of  ships 
we  had  an  instance  at  the  siege  of  Scbastopol, 
when  the  Agamemnon  was  struck  below  the 
water-line,  and  would  have  had  to  be  docked  at 
Malta  but  that  a  diver  went  down  and  rep*drcd 
the  injury  in  such  a  manner  that  the  ship  again 
went  into  action.  The  blasting  and  removing  (.f 
rocks  and  other  impedimenta  form  also  an  im- 
portant part  of  diving  work.  The  rocks  are 
blasted  by  means  of  charges  of  gunpowder  ])laccrl 
upon  them  in  canisters,  which  are  connected 
witli  a  voltaic  battery  worked  from  the  Imrge  or 
base  of  operations.  The  proceedings  of  Mr. 
Hicks  at  Mcnai  Straits,  before  referred  to,  are 
examples  of  what  nmy  be  done  in  this  manner; 
while  the  deep  entrances  to  the  Birkenln^ad 
-North  Docks  and  the  works  in  Portpatrick  Har- 
bour form  a  striking  testimony  to  the  great  im- 
:portancc  and  success  of  such  operations.  In  the 
ooostruction  of  bridges — notably  thoee  of  Weit- 


minster  and  the  works  proceeding  at  Blac 
friars — the  assistance  of  divers  has  been  fbu: 
absolutely  necessary;  and  equally  so  in  t 
cognate  works  upon  piers,  docks,  dock-gat' 
harbours,  &c."  Cornhill  Mafazine. 


Cameos  from  English  History^  from  Rollo 
Edtvard  IL     By  the  Author  of  •*  The  II' 
of  Redclyfie. ' '     (MacmilUm  &  Co. ) 

The  title  "  Cameos  from  English  History" 
a  little  fantastic  ;  but  it  is  explained  as  nraoni 
a  series  of  detached  narratives,  like  gems  in  f 
relief,  which,  by  isolating  the  great  events  of  c 
history  froya  the  less  important  connecting  linl 
seeks  to  give  greater  prominence  and  force  to  i 
main  results.  The  book  is  intended  for  you 
people,  yet  for  tliose  who  have  got  beyond  t 
extivmely  elementaiy  hit4torie8  that  are  writt 
for  children.  ''Tlie  emleavour,"  accordintf 
the  author,  **  has  not  l)ecn  to  chronicle ftets/D 
to  put  together  a  series  of  pictures  of  perso 
and  events,  so  as  to  tLrrosi  the  attention,  9i 
give  some  individuality  and  distinctneBi  to  tl 
recollection,  by  gtithering  together  details  at  tl 
most  memorable  moments.*'  How  historici 
pictures  arc  to  \)c  prep:ired  without  chronidin 
facts  we  must  confess  we  do  not  andenttndt  vb 
less  on  the  supiKwition  that  history  has  BodiiB] 
to  do  with  facts.  Accordinffly  we  find  thst  tb* 
little  lx>ok  before  us  doct  "  chroniele  Aiets'*  v^ 
in  a  very  vivid  and  picturesqoe  muiiMr.  Iteo* 
tains  a  large  amount  of  inminatioa  in  aeott' 
centrated  form,  and  so  skilftUlr  Uid  well  it  thi 
adventurous,  personal,  and  (uamatio  dcBB^ 
brought  out  that  any  boy  of  inteUinnce  wiBlid 
these  narratives  as  ^uicinating  as  tSe  most  cul^ 
ing  fiction  ever  penned.  The  mnk  WdBua  tl 
have  been  careftilly  and  oonscicntionsly 
and  we  shall  be  glad  to  see  the  second 
comprising  the  wars  in  Fraooe  and  tiioaB  of  lb 
Boses,  which  the  author  promiece  ni. 
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From  The  London  Review.  the  roiul.     At  the  back  of  the  stage,  in  the  ceii- 

A  NATURALIST'S  RAMBLES.*  tre,  waa  phvced  a  tabic,.  J>ehiii(l  which  wei*e  the 

.       I           I  'A     *i      I  musicians,  some  hjiinmerinff  nixm  tom-toms  of 

present  voninie  hits  the  happv  me-  :         .*          , .  ,            **     *                     , 

,-            ,1            .,           ,.        I,              /  *  'i      I  various  sizen,  which  irave  out  a  moii»  or  le«j 

dmm^  betweenthe  prolesjsedlv  popufar  book  ^^^^,^^  ^^^^,1    ^^1^^,^^^  ^^^^.               ^1,^  ^^. 

of  science  — which  IS  orilmanlv  a  mere  mass  ^^d  protiucing  sounds  whi:-h  mitrht  midilv  be 

ot    slovenly  generalities  — and  the  too  eso-  mistiiken  for  bag-pipes.     Besides  this  tliere  wore 

tenc  scientilic  treatise.    Being  the  reconl  of  three  tmbroulei-wl  mats  h;mging  down  bvhiiid 

a  long  excursion  into  rarely  vihited  j)arts,  the  stage,  and  these  together  constitute'l  the 

b^   a    man   of  ex|)erienoe,  knowledge,  and  scenerj-,   propertie.««,  orcdestru,  and  all  equii>- 

ninute  observation,    it  will   be  read  with  meiits  which  their  Thiwpiaii  simplicity  rdpiii-etl. 

pleasure  both  by  those  who  are,  and  those  At  the    back  of   the  stage  a  dt)or  on    either 

^bo    are  not,  specially  ac<iuainte(l  with  the  t^iJ^  served  as  an  entrance  and  exit  for  the 

various  scenes  m  which'Dr.  Collingwood  is  actors,  who  always  cjime  in   at  the   left  haii'l 

proticient.   Of  China  and  the  Chinese  shores  "^^   i-fiiiTcd  at  the  right    The  play  appi'aml 

we   English  know   very   little.     We    have  [<>  t>o  »  burlesque,  and    the  actors  u««l  the 

plentiful  descriptions  of  the  various  settle-  l>^rlesque  moyemeitfs  of  the  low  comclmns  on 

ments  established  by  our  countrymen  along  ^^'  «*^»  ^"^  "^«"^  ^^'  clownish,  ami  ex- 

♦u«        ^ow*wxio*i..v»  vjj  ""*  '^           -^i                ^  aggerated.     They  were  men  and  women  iii  this 

ti^e  coast;  and  now  and  then  we  have  some  ^,^  t,       j^  „^J^  commonly  the  women's  p;irts 

Pictonal  narrative  of  the  inland  prouress  of  ^^  performed  by  men,  m  female  costume.     The 

»n  embassy .    It  is  only  at  considerable  inter-  m^j^  ^ere  dressed  in  the  highly  embi-oidere«l 

vals  that  we  meet  with  a  book  containing  robes  and  painted  grotcwiuc  masks  which  ai-e 

tbe  observations,  noted  down  with  scientific  familiar  to  every  one  who  h»is  tumwl  over  rict^- 

wcuracy,    of   a   competent   man..    Such   a  paper  picture-books;  and  the  women  spoke  in  a 

work  is  the  one  before  us ;    and  the  chief  high  falsetto  voice,  quite  different  from  tlie  f<fr- 

fault  we  have  to  find  with  it  is  that  Dr.  Col-  male  treble.    They  came  in  by  the  left  door  in 

^ingwood  does  not  iully  take  advantage  of  «»nall  parties,  flourished  about,  and  shouteil, 

<*»e  opportunities  he  had.    llib  di\scriptions,  pJissing  slowly  in  front  of  the  stage,  and  then 

whether  of  scenery  or  of  living  ruitural  ob-  ^Hwippejuctl  on  the  right  side,  and  were  suc- 

iin 


Pnety  have   been    omitted,     lie    docs    not  ^^tators;   for  the  latter  kept  up  a  constant 

consider  it  his  sole  business  to  <lcal  with  crow<l  in  front  of  the  stage,  l)ehaving,  however, 

j?e  Swentific   expenences   of  his   iourncy.  with  gre;it  decorum  and  even  gmvity,  an- 1  show- 

"^jgives  us  the  impressions  likely  to  be  ing  little  inclination  to  laugh  at  the  antics  cf 

P°<*Uced   upon   an  ordinar\'  traveller,  and  the  players;  and  I  could  only  judge  of  die  actors' 

^  ^Ciscribcs  whatever  is  likely  to  interest  endurance,  fivm  the  fact  that  the  accomp-inying 

^  Ordinar>Teader.    Why,  therefore,  should  noise  of  ^tom-toms  and  fifes  ceayHil  not  <  lay  or 

*e  have  the  Manilla  tobacco-manufactories,  night  all  the  time  we  were  within  hearing.'' 


"*'    instance,  dismissed  with   a   few   lines, 


*fcii.-h  convey  to  us  no  picture  either  of  the  To  the  Kngllshman  who  is  fnnd  of  his  gun 

P^'^i    or  people?      Here,    however,   is   a  — or  perhaps  we  should  say  to  the  Coi-kncy 

'wJlor  account  of  a  Chinese  theatre  and  it*  who  revels  m  the  slaughter  oi'  sea-gulls  anil 

I**^Ormance8,    alx)ut    which    we    hear    so  of  pigeons  at  a  shilling  apiece  — there  must 

"DDolj  :  —  be  something  very  fascinating  in  the  descrip- 


-_  .  tion  of  some  of  these  little-visited  islands 

iir  r\.      ^^  *^°  °  .^T  ""iHcowi^,  or  open-   jj,  j,,^.  q^^^^  ^^.^^^  ^.,,^.^^  ^  l^j^,,^  „^^^.  |,^ 

^hmcw^theativs,  which  were  centres  of  ^^   knocked   down   with  a   stick.     Pratas,*  for 


oil 


77*  *^ttnictioD,  placed,  however,  almost  side  by  .     . ^'     .       i-..,     •  i      ,     i   *  .         ••''       , 

S^.  «o  that  the  proce^ings  of  ^ne  thrust  them-  ms  am-e,  is  a  little  island  about  a  mile  and 

•^'•^  upon  the  spectator  of  the  other,  and  ^,¥^^  long,  lying  m   mid-ocvan   between 

■«*^hat  mamri  the  effect  of  both.    They  were  Hainan  and  I  onnosa.     Here  Dr.  Colli  iijr- 

?*^    typw  of   Chinese  theatricals,  and    con-  wood  landed ;  and  very  interesting  are  his 

"**'^  *   of  spaoioos  stages,  op<?n  in  front,  and  descriptions  of  the  fauna  of  the  place :  — 


rJr*^  above  the  level  of  the  hea<ls  of  the  spec-  .,  _.      ,     .       ^        ,     ,        ^    •  *•     v  i     # 

^^,  with  attap  coverings  for  the  beiu^t^f  ^  " Jhc  dominant  and  characteristic  binl  of 

S*  Pwformeni,  bnt  nothing  of  the  kind  for  the  P™*f«  Jri""*^; .  ^«  «'»y*'  "  «  *i"',.^  ■  "T  ^  "?* 

"^^tfrim,  who  either  sto-Kl  sweltering  in  the  f^^)-    These  bin  Is  measure  4  ft.  10  m.i^n>m  tip 

■S*  «.  if  they  preferre<l  it,  took  shelter  under  |o  ^JP/,^;"P\'^";'.-  ^- }'  '"•<<**»'  ^^"^*»/"'? 

^  ^mwWia  of  the  shops  on  the  other  Hide  of  ^'}  *^,.**^  ^*»f  *»  is  w«lgc-shape,l.     Tlie  he:4d. 


^^^Unblra  of  a  Katorallitt  on  the  S1i<t(>!i  and  Wa- 
Sf*«f  the  (bipa  8ea.  Bv  1  uthbert  <  nlHMfrwood. 
5^'»  M.B.,  iixon,  F.L  8.,  kc.     London :   John 


neck,  back,  and  tail  are  fiiSi*ous,  braust  and 
l.H.>lIy  white,  legs  and  feet  yellow,  and  completely 

webbed A  walk  through  the  interior  of 

the  island  among  the  trees  and  bushes  revealed 
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to  mc  the  domestic  economy  of  those  binls.  In 
the  open  places,  and  under  the  shelter  of  the 
bushes,  the  mother  gannets  were  Hitting  uikhi 
their  nests  and  eggs.  The  nests  were  mere  hol- 
lows in  the  coral  sand,  strewed  with  a  few  M(s 
of  grass,  with  some  admixture  of  feathers,  and 
perhaps  a  i)iece  of  seaweed,  forming,  at  l>cst,  a 
very  rude  cnidlc,  in  which  were  deiK)site<l  two 
eggs.  T^ese  eggs  were  a))ont  the  size  of  goose 
eggs,  white,  with  a  suspicion  of  a  blue  tinge, 
not  smooth  an^i  glossy  like  hens*  eggs,  but  more 
or  less  scrat(.'he<l,  as  though  the  scnitches  were 
made  when  the  external  coat  w.a8  soft,  and  had 
atterwanls  dritvl,  pi-esening  the  marks.  One 
nest  alone  contained  four  eggs.  The  poor  bir»l 
sitting  ujM^n  the  nest  wouM  show  symptoms  of 
uneasiness  as  weapproache<l,  j>ecking  the  ground 
or  c(»arso  gnws  fiercely  with  its  long,  stniight 
beak,  but  did  not  offer  to  quit  the  nwt  until  we 
were  within  two  or  three  j'ards  of  it,  or  even  less. 
Then  placing  the  end  of  its  bill  ujjon  the  ground, 
with  a  gulping  etloi't  it  vomite«l  up  its  mejil, 
depositing  it  beside  the  nest,  and,  floundering 
forwanl,  took  wing  and  rose  into  the  air.  Tliis 
was  the  pixxjeeding  at  nearly  every  one  of  the 
hundreds  of  nests  which  we  disturl)e<l  ;  it  Wiis 
eviilent  that  tiie  birds  had  just  gorg(Hl  them- 
selves with  food,  and  then  sat  down  uixm  their 
eggs  (unless,  indeed,  their  mates  hml  brought 
them  foo<l,  a  circumstance  which  I  did  not  see 
myself),  and  that  they  were  unable  to  raise 
themselves  off  the  ground  until  they  had  got  rid 
of  tlie  sup<*rfluous  weight  in  their  stomachs.  On 
examining  the  vomited  fiMnl,  I  found  it  to  con- 
sist invariably  of  iiying-fish,  genenilly  of  a  large 
size,  and  usually  but  slightly  digeste*!.  There 
were  sometimes  six  or  seven  of  these  fish,  in 
other  instances  only  three  or  four,  and  in  two  or 
three  cases  a  Sfpiid  or  two  intcrmixe<l  with  them. 
But  what  numljers  of  flying-fish  must  exist  in 
the  neigh)M)rh(X)d  to  afford  such  a  daily  supply 
to  80  largo  a  number  of  binls  !  and  ^et  we  did 
itot  see  a  tnice  uf  fl^nng-fishes  aljout  the  islan*!, 
and  might  otherwise  have  supposed  there  were 
none.  Meanwhile  the  gannets  forme<l  a  thick 
cloud  overheail,  the  noise  of  whose  screams  anil 
the  rustling  of  whf>se  wings  formed  a  wild  ac- 
(^)mpaniment  of  s«^unil.  They  flew  so  close  over- 
lieail  that  we  could  have  knocke<l  them  down 
with  a  stick  in  any  numbers,  and  I  was  obligerl 
to  wave  my  gun  alM>ut  as  I  walked  along,  in 
onler  to  keep  them  fn>m  carrying  away  my  hat. 
By  degrees  the  birds  ros*^  higher,  and  those  we 
had  disturl>e<l  n>turned  to  their  nests  as  soon  as 
we  had  passed  a  few  yanls  beyond.'* 

But  the  pleasure  of  watchinjij  the  habits 
of  a  widl-known  animal  under  new  (.'inruni- 
stanoesis  nothing  to  thr  di'li;iht  of  discover- 
injr  a  new  ereatnrt*.  This  is  a  pie<*e  of 
•rood  iortnne  which  not  everv  naturalist 
enjovs  in  his  life ;  and  the  ehanres  against 
his  doin^  ^Jo  an»,  of  course,  yearly  in«'n*as- 
injr.  Kspvcially  in  botanical  invest ij^ations 
wc  find  learned  men  so  anxious  to  claim  the 
honour  of  having  discovered  a  new  species 


or  variety  that  the  most  iniiuitosiinal  d^^- 
parture  from  the  recoj;nised  character  u( 
the  plant  is  held  to  be  justification  for  the 
invention  of  a  name  and  a  learned  (U'Scri(v 
tion.  This  downward  and  analytic  prog- 
ress is  the  natural  course  of  science  m  its 
infaucv,  and  nin^t  of  our  sciences  an^  in  their 
infancy.  The  synthesis  of  scien<*e,  tlie  phi- 
losophy of  tht!  future,  is  as  yet  far  oil";  our 
pn*sen*t  business  can  scarcely  cxtond  be- 
vond  investitrating  and  cataloguin*^  facts. 
\)t.  Collin^wood  lias  not  toiled  in  vain. 
He  has  added  niairv  facts  to  the  common 
store ;  and  among  tLe  most  curious  of  these 
is  liis  discover}--  of  a  new  genus  of  crab, 
which  Mr.  Spencc  Bate  has  named  Sph<r- 
rajjoeiaj  the  particuLir  species  described 
bemg  called,  m  coniplimeat  to  its  discov- 
erer, 8.  CoUinijitoodU.  This  little  creature, 
which  he  familiarly  calls*  the  pill-making 
crab,  is  very  curious  in  its  habits.  l>r.  Col- 
lin(]rwo()d  observed  that  after  the  tide  had 
{rmw.  down,  the  sod  sand  of  tlft;  beach  was 
perforated  by  a  large  number  of  small  lioU"*. 
tlufsc  being  joined  to^jether  by  little  radiat- 
ing paths,  betVveen  which  the  sand  it>elf 
was  in  minute  balls  or  ik*! lets  proTM>i'tionate 
to  the  size  of  the  holes.  We  snail  allow 
him  to  describe  in  his  own  langua<;e  the 
capture  of  two  of  these  small  engineers :  — 

**  On  the  first  approach,  a  peculiar  twinkle 
on  the  sand  was  visible,  which  required  a  quick 
eye  to  recognise  as  a  simultaneoua  and  mpid 
retreat  of  all  the  little  crabs  into  their  holes,  not 
a  Buigle  one  remaining  visible.  Kneeling  down 
and  remaining  motionless  for  a  few  minutes,  I 
noticed  a  slight  evanescent  appearance,  like  a 
flash  or  bursting  bubble,  which  the  eye  could 
scarcely  follow.  This  was  produced  by  one  or 
more  of  the  little  crabs  coming  to  the  surfiice, 
and  instantly  darting  down  again,  alarmed  at 
my  proximity.  It  was  only  by  patiently  wait- 
ing, like  a  statue,  that  I  could  get  them  to  come 
out  and  set  to  work.  They  were  of  various  rim, 
the  most  common  being  that  of  a  largivh  pea. 
Coming  cautiously  to  the  mouth  of  the  hole,  the 
crab  waited  to  i-econnoitre,  and  if  aatisfied  that 
no  enemy  was  near,  it  would  venture  about  its 
own  length  distant  from  the  muuth  of  its  hole; 
then  rapidly  taking  up  particles  of  aand  in  its 
claws  or  chelua,  it  deposited  them  in  a  croofe 
beneath  the  thorax.  As  it  did  so  a  littw  bsU 
of  sand  was  rai)idly  projected  as  tiiongh  fWym  its 
mouth,  which  it  seizivl  with  one  claw  and  d^ 
lN)sited  on  one  side,  ])roceeding  in  this  maniMr 
until  the  smooth  beach  w.is  covered  with  time 
little  pellets,  or  pills,  corresponding  in  siae  to  Its 
own  dimensions  and  powiTS.  It  was  evident^  ^ 
its  mode  of  extracting  particles  of  Ibod  flron  tte  * 
sand.  I  marie  many  attempts  to  catch  one  b^ 
fore  I  could  succih'i],  ko  swift  were  thqr  in  thsir 
movements.  Prt>paring  my  right  band,  and 
advancing  it  cautiously,  I  darted  it  ont  aa  n^ 
ily  as  I  could  to  secure  the  crab ;  but  it  «■§ 
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too  quick,  and  had  regained  its  hole.  At  length,,  desire  evinced,  by  the  orthodox  of  mankind, 

i^r  repeated  attempts,  I  caught  two  specimens,  to  put  these  opinions  under  the  ban  of  rej)- 

which  immediately  carled  themselves  up  and  robation.     We  are  so  tinich  in  danpjer  ot* 

mgned  death.    I  put  one  of  them  on  the  sand  becoming  heterodox  (we  do  not,  of  course, 

to  see  what  it  would  do.     At  first  it  did  not  refer  to  religious  matters  onlv)  that  our  only 

attempt  to  move  ;  but  after  a  short  time,  by  a  ^^^-^^^  ^f  ^^^^.^^  j^  to  ]^         Shouting  histilv 

twi^mg  and  wngghng  movement    it  rapidly  ^j^^j.  ^.^  ^^^.     ^^j^^.  orthodox.     In  our  easy 

sunk  into  the  sand  and  disappeared.-  p,^^,jj^l^  j.^^,^.^^  ^.^,  ,^^^.^  ^  jjl^j,^^  ^^^^  ^^.jf. 

These  quotations  may  give  some  indica-  established  opinions  which  do  not  interfere 

tion  of  the  materials  of  wliich  Dr.  Colling-  ^^^^^^  our  money-inaking  and  our  good  diges- 

wood'8   book  is   composed.     As   we  have  t»^»'  -^"^  "^^  \«,^»^  "P^^"  *  "1^"  '''^'?  I'P'^''^''- 

already  hinted,   the  style   of   the   writing  «"^«  ^^  "P«f  *»»^''^^*  vleaHnut  convictions  as 

mJcrht.  havA  \^^n  McnniWhat.  mom  in-aiihi^  ^n   em^my  to   our  personal   peace.      Wiy 


we  ought  to  welcome  the  appearance  of    "»  '^''  «|j»^"^'  ''^  '^7^^*»-     ^V*  ^^T  f^''')''''^ ''}' 

a  work  which  is  the  result  of  ^tient,  hon-   ^'^^>'  ^f '  ^^^  ^'f  "^  ""  accvleration  ol  sm.ed 

. 1  _.._i„  '^  no  iruidance  as  to  our  route.     \\  hen  •hmuh 


«t,  pewonal  Study.  no  Rindam.- 

*^                      "^  comes  among  us,  we  hrst  vililv  hnn,  and 

then  we  try  to  starve  him  into  silenre. 

Now,  there  are  few  Jonahs ;  Init  there  are 

From  The  London  Keview.  a  great  many  men  among  us  who  have  much 
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afraid  to  say  it.  It  is  beside  the  rpiestion 
There  is  no  virtue  more  highly  valued  to  reply  that  the  ideal  teacher  should  deliv«T 
by  society  than  moderation.  Society,  in-  his  message  irrespective  of  consequences. 
deed,  only  manages  to  exist  by  a  senes  of  The  men  of  whom  we  speak  are  no  gn^ater 
expedient  compromises,  and  quite  naturally  I'ools  than  their  neighbours ;  and  thev  know 
and  properly  questions  the  authority  of  any  that  every  dutv  is  bounded  by  conditu>ns  of 
man  who  endeavours  to  prove  it  wholly-  expediency.  There  are  at  present  in  our 
wrong.  There  is  less  evil  wrought  bv  this  midst  certain  men  who  have  inthionce,  con- 
attitude  of  caution  —  or  even  suspicion —  siderable  inlluence,  the  results  of  which  we 
than  one  might  imagine.  When  a  man  has  t^ould  ill  aflTtnl  to  lose,  and  who  are  per- 
anv  real  gospel  to  proclaim,  it  will  survive  lectly  well  aware  that  to  utter  their  most 
this  test ;  if  his  new  theory,  or  hypothesis,  advanced  opinions,  to  express  their  nro- 
or  doctrine  be  valueless,  it  will  succumb,  foundest  convictions,  would  be  the  signal  for 
This  is  the  general  rule,  to  which  then*  an*  the  instant  losing  of  what  intluence  they 
many  exceptions.  That  no  tnith  can  be  |K»ssi*ss.  There  is  scan-cly  any  topic  of  hu- 
etilicd  is  a  general  and  comfortable  prono-  man  interest  on  which  a  man  who  has  any- 
iiition  which  no  one  can  safely  either  afhnii  thing  to  say  beyond  acce])tc<l  commonplaces 
or  deny,  for  it  does  not  admit  of  veritica-  dan*  fully  n*veal  his  own  mind.  In  privatt* 
tion :  but  that  tnith  may  be  temporarily  these  sid)jects  may  be  discussed  openly  and 
stilled  is  a  matter  of  lii>t(»ry.  Mr.  Mill,  if  without  n'ser\'e  ;  in  public  society  imposes, 
we  mistake  not,  has  pointed  out  that  the  under  thn'at  of  perpetual  banishment,  a 
suppression  of  truth,  though  it  cannot  injun?  conventional  restraint.  Our  excessive  Eng- 
the  truth,  nor  n-move  the  chances  of  its  be-  lish  pnidery,  for  oxamide,  lbrbi<is  the  <iis- 
ing  discovered  and  preached  at  sr)me  futun'  cussi(m  of  certain  social  (piestions  of  the 
time,  may  in  the  mean  time  seriously  injun'  very  highest  importance  —  a  pnuh-ry  of 
the  world.  While,  then-fore,  srwiety  is  which  our  <lescendants  will  reap  the  dini 
rigbtly  unwilling  to  leave,  at  the  sudden  di-  n*sults.  Th<'n?  are  other  social  (juestions 
rection  of  one  man,  the  comfortable  and  which,  instead  of  being  frankly  (U'bated  by 
medium  groove  along  which  it  has  been  nm-  competent  men,  in  authoritative  journals, 
ning  for  centuries,  it  ought  n(»t  to  signifvits  .are  left  to  the  cla[>-tr:tp  treatment  of  lady 
refusal  in  unnecessarilv  stnmg  terms.  It  is  novelists.  It  is  not  verv  doiraiile  that  the- 
probably  on  aceount  of  the  many  unsettling  ories  whitrh  are  likely  to  intluence  the  edu- 
opiniosis  which  we  at  pn*seut  hear  advanced  |  cation  and  actions  of  the  next  generation 
OD  ereiy  hand  that  there  is  a  corn>spondiug  ;  should  be  painted  in  seductive  colours,  or 
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abused  iu  a  rough-and-ready  manner,  by 
porsons  who  have  neither  the  intellect,  the 
education,  nor  the  common  sense  to  know 
the  ultimate  purport  of  their  writing,  even 
had  they  any  care  for  such  a  contingency. 
Jn  religious  matters  we  are  no  better  olF. 
The  moment  a  man  is  suspected  of  hetero- 
doxy we  refuse  to  hear  him  with  cabnm^ss. 
Instead,  we  w(!lcome  the  vituperative  at- 
tacks of  incompetent  judges,  who  strive  to 
rebut  arguments  they  do  not  understand  bv 
inconsiderate  abuse.  Is  our  rclijrious  faitli 
so  insecure  that  we  can  oidv  hide  behind 
liedges  and  iling  stones  at  our  opponents  ? 
The  attitude  of  orthodoxy  in  our  day  is  not 
a  very  noble  oni?,  simply  because  the  de- 
fence of  orthodoxy  has  been  intnisted  to 
those  who  can  use  the  stron^jest  hmj^uajire. 
Nor  is  it  at  all  in  the  interests  of  truth  that 
its  opponents  should  be  met  in  tliis  fashion. 
Tlie  odium  incurred  by  any  man  who  strives 
to  establish  independent  inquiry  is  sufficient 
to  deter  the  most  courageous  person  from 
venturing  upon  so  thankless  a  task.  He 
may  study  tliis  or  that  subject  in  private ; 
but  thi!  results  of  his  inquiry  are  Kept  to 
himself,  or  make  tlieir  way  only  by  the  al- 
most unconscious  inlhienee  he  may  exert 
upon  his  companions.  One  has  not  lived 
lon«j:  in  London  who  does  not  know  of  manv 

"^  ft 

a  little  coterie  of  disciples,  which  has  its 
peculiar  tenets  and  its  particular  teacher. 
Tliese  peo[)le  know  that  to  publish  any 
ejiitome  of  their  belit^f  would  only  awake 
rancour.  IIi)nest  and  frank  discussion 
would  be  advantageous,  not  only  to  them, 
but  also  to  tho>e  with  whoso  belief  they  may 
happen  to  diller ;  !>ut  that  form  of  dis<'iis- 
sion  which  consists  in  crying  out  for  a  gen- 
eral excommunication  of  tin;  olfcnders  is  an 
ortleal  whieh  no  one  wishes  voluntarily  to 
undergo.  l'rol)ably  these  varieties  of  more 
or  K?ss  heretical  faith  llourisli  better  in  this 
fashion.  Tliey  go  on  steadily  adding  to  the 
number  of  their  adherents,  who  ar<;  the 
more  Ixmnd  to  <'ach  other  on  account  of  this 
bond  ol'  semi-secrecy  and  self-devotion. 
Tliey  are  the  religious  I'ariahs  of  Kngland. 
They  are  not  aelively  perseeuted,  but  tlx? 
threat  of  social  persecution  always  hangs 
over  them.  And  sime  the  beginninij  of  the 
world  persecution  has  been  the  atmosphere 
iu  which  heresy  has  best  thnved. 

Hut  while  we  deprecate  the  unjust  ifi a) )lo 
treatment  too  ollen  meted  out  to  uMrii  whos(» 
sole  object,  instead  of  being  jH*rsonal  ad- 
vancement or  notorietv,  is  tlie  betterinj;  of 
society,  we  wouhl  not,  on  the  other  hand, 
advoeate  the  toleration  of  indinereuee.  As 
we  have  already  hinted,  it  is  probably  owing 
to  the  social  terrorism  hanging  over  the 
beads  of  competent  men  that  we  ilnJ  so  Ire- 


I  quently  new  theories  propounded  by  men 
whose  tou'Tues  are  unbridled  because  thov 
have  nothing  in  the  9hai>e  of  reputation  or 
inlluence    to    lose.      \  iolent   regenerators 
!  who   have   wonderful   sotrial   and   relimoiis 
I  j>ana^*eas  are   generally  begotten  of  igno- 
j  ranee   and   imprudence,  and  it   not  unfre- 
quently  happens  that  they  are  taken  l)y  or- 
dinary peoj>le  as  the  tvpe  of  the  man  who 
has  reallv  somethin^j  valuable  to  say.     Need 
:  we  wonder  that  those  who  have  their  pro- 
I  foundest  and  sincerest  religious  sentiments 
:  shocked  and  wounded  by  the  mad  escapa<les 
:  of  such  men   should   acqiiire   a   prejudi<-e 
:  against  all  innovators  ?     The  xQvy  extrava- 
'  gance  of  their  prt)posals,  while  it  do>troys 
the  possiViility  of  tneir  achieving  any  result 
by  tiieir  doctrines,  destroys  the  chances  \>i 
acceptation  of  what  is  really  true  in  the>e 
doctrines.     Against  such  wiJd  prophets  no 
prejudice  can  lie  too  strong;  but  that  pn^ju- 
dice  should  de  discriminating,     "Content- 
ment," says  Mr.  Alexander  Smith,   'Mike 
the    speedwell,    blows   along  the    common 
beaten  way."     Contentment  is  very  rro<Hl ; 
but  it  is  not  everj'thing.      Men  must  from 
time  to  time  leave  the  beaten  war,  make  new 
paths  for  themselves,  and  thus  oIht  that  bir 
of  progression  which  is  part  of  their  nature. 
We  only  wish  to  make  such  tentative  exper- 
iim^nts  under  experienced  leadersliip.     »Ve 
do  not  <lesire  to  follow  a  will-o'-the-wisp. 
It  is  a  pity,  therefore,  that  almost  the  only 
men  who  dare  to  propose  advancement  t« 
us  are  those  whom  we  can  least  trust.    Ami 
until  we   distinguish   these   from  our  real 
teachers,  or  experimenters,  and  accord  to 
the  latter  impartial  hearing  and  proper  at- 
tention, we  an>  not  likely  to  have  our  reli- 
gious or  social  status  much  elevated. 
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We  should  be   sorry  to   naturalize  tbe 
word  whieh  we  have  placed  at  the  hca«l  ^^ 
this  pajK'r,  but  it  is  difficult  to  findanKTC 
expressive  or  a  mon»  appropriate  term  fi>f 
the  sulyect  to  which  we  are  about  to  fpfrr- 
In  an  American  magazine  (PatnamV)*  ^ 
find  an  ac<rount  of  a  people  exhibiting  a 
stat<?  of  society  to  whicti  it  is  instnietive  to 
(*all  attention.     We  are,  perhaps,  prone  >* 
times  here,  when  vexed  by  some  adminis' 
trative  blockheadedness,   to  wi^h  that  irt 
(jnjoyed  what  is  tenned  the  greater  fireedon 
and   vivacity   of  Democratic  Govcrninent. 
It   is   well,   therefon*,  to  look  occanonallT 
into  the  conditions  of  life  which  now  and 
then  spring  up  in  Aiueriea,  and  whicb,  cer-; 
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tainly,  in  the  following  instance,  docs  not '  they  got  fifly  acres  each  for  nothing,  the 
proYoke  our  national  jealousy.  |  Major  thinks  that  in  twenty  years  the  mon- 

A  contributor  to  iV7ia?77'^ilf<7^a2^'n6,  who  :  eyed  and  frugal  classes  would  purchase  it 

hack  from  them,  and  the  last  state  of  the 


cr  a  re- 


appointed **  Bureau  Major"  over 

gion  in  Western   South  Carolina,  in   the  Lowdowners  would  be  worse  than  the  first. 

course  of  his  duties  was  brouirht  in  contact  All   the   ladies   smoke  :    young  and   old 

with  a  caste  of  the   population  whom   he  smoke  tobacco.    Two,  a  mother  and  duugh- 

calls  low-down  people  or  Lowdowners.    His  ter,  who  called  on  the  Major,  asked  hiui  lor 

first  applicant  for  relief  was  a  woman  who  his  pipe  during  the  course  of  conversation, 

complained  that  her  husband  had  cut  away  |  The  brothers  of  the  girl  and  her  Ihtlu'r  h;:d 

from  her,  although  he  had  **  contracted  to  been  Lowdowners,  and  were  either  killed  in 

keep  her  for  ninety-nine  years."      When  the  war  or  executed  as  deserters.     Th<*y 

asked  why  she  was  not  regularly  married,  were  as  good  for  nothing  as  the  women'. 

the    lady   answered    **that    the    defaulti^r  The  Major  is  surprised  that  suicide  is  not 


couldn't  marry  her  because  he  had  a  wife." 


more   common  amongst   Lowdowners,  but 


slightest  provocation.  A  story  is  told  of 
one  "Johnny  CNeil,"  who  stole  a  negro 
girl  from  his  neighbours,  which  would  lose 


The  Major  was  compelled  to  say  that  the  gives  the  proper  reason  when  he  states  that 
case  was  one  in  whic-b  he  had  no  jurisdic- !  they  possess  so  degraded  an  ideal  of  exist- 
tion.  We  are  told  that  the  story  is  typical ,  en(re  that  they  are  exposed  to  **  no  harrow- 
of  the  moral  depravity  of  the  Lowdowners. :  ing  disappointment  over  its  failures.*'  They 
••  The  war  has  left  so  many  wives  without .  are  not  troubled  with  either  religion  or  su- 
husbands  and  so  many  girls  without  the  pcrstition.  They  are  too  gross  even  to  be- 
chance of  marriage.  Thirteen  thousand  ,  lieve  in  ghosts.  The  figh tin*' is  worse  Uian 
men  of  South  Caroluia  dead  in  battle  or  of  j  even  in  the  worst  parts  of  London.  The 
wounds !  .  .  .  .  The  state  is  swarming  women  claw  and  tear  each  other  on  the 
with  widows  and  girls  who  emigrate  af^er 
the  garrisons,  and  lead  a  life  like  tliat  of  the 
•Wrens  of  the  Curragh.'"     The  soldiers 

find  it  difEcult  to  marry,  but  easy  enough  to  its  force  comph'tely  on  being  translatrd 
establish  other  relations  with  this  redundant  from  the  language  of  the  Major.  Mr.  ()*Xi-il 
female  populace.  Nor  do  the  women  shrink  |  is  graphically  touched  off  as  **  one  of  the 
firom  the  protection  even  of  the  niggers,  reddest  of  Irishmen,  with  shining  corkscrew 
When  their  husbands  and  relatives  were  out  ringlets  of  red  hair,  sharp  features,  and 
of  the  way,  they  accepted  them  almost,  snapping  green  eyes;  lean,  leather5',crouch- 
cheerfdlly.  **  Infanticide  is  unknown,  be-  ■  ing,  and  springv,  he  so  danced  about  my 
cause  shame  is  unknown. **'  Di*unkenncss  is  |  ofiice  in  the  excitement  of  telling  his  story 
not  so  common,  in  consequence  of  the  high  that  it  seemed  as  if  he  might  at  anv  mo- 
price  of  whisky.  **  If  our  vagrant  friend,"  |  m(?nt  run  up  the  wall  like  a  lizard  or  spider." 
writes  the  Major,  "cannot  become  the  ,  Mr.  O'Xeil  and  his  neighbours  whacked  and 
humble  retainer  of  a  distiller}-,  taking  pay  l)eat  each  other  in  a  promiscuous  an«l  lib- 
in  kind  for  his  services,  and  consuming  him-  ■  eral  manner  constantlv.    The  national  stvle 


self  off  the  face  of  the  eai*th  with  rotgut,  he 

fenerally  limits  his  enjoyments  to  ho^, 
ominy,  and  laziness."  The  women,  it 
must  be  said  for  them,  are  temperate ;  the 
Bilajor  says  he  never  saw  one  of  them  in- 


in  which  ^Ir.  O'Neil  accounted  for  a  brutal 
attack  on  an  old  woman  is  worth  (pioting. 
**0h,  ye  can't  do  anything  with  those  on- 
raisonablecrattures,"  n-sponded  Mr.  O'Xeil. 
"Sidi  tempers  as  they've  got!     Wouldn't 


toxicated.  Nothing  can  equal  the  improv-  so  much  as  take  your  letther  out  of  me 
idence  of  the  *•  Lowdowners."  What  thev  hands.  And  now  the  old  woman  is  jroinirtc* 
get  by  begging  they  spend  at  once  in  tobao  prosecute  me  because,  she  says,  1  thrainplcd 
cOv  clothing,  and  provisions,  lying  down  in  on  her.  /  can  2)rove  on  me  Bible  ooth^  ihat 
a  slough  of  idleness  until  hunger  comj)els  all  I  did  was  to  fall  over  her  as  I  was  a- 
them  to  some  exertion  or  more  begging.  thrv'in' to  hand  her  the  letther."  It  is  not 
It  appears  numbers  of  them  were  de-  an  unccmimon  thing  for  the  nativ<>s  to  fire 
pendents  on  the  wealthy  planters,  and  on  |  off  a  gun  into  the  dark  in  the  chance  of 
the  abolition  of  the  planters  they  consider .  killing  a  man  or  so,  if  th(>y  hear  the  least 
that  they  have  a  claim  to  be  fed  by  the  |  stir.  Afler  what  the  Major  describes  as  a 
United  States.  The  Major  on  **  draw-day"  ;  great  noctunial  fight  between  the  Toneys 
was  besieged  with  petitioners  for  alms,  who  and  Fosters,  when  the  Toneys  had  <lriv(n 
came  to  take  them  as  if  they  were  bank '  the  I'ostt-rs  out  of  their  domicile,  Mrs.  Fos- 
dividends.  They  all  want  the  land.  They  ter  *'  hung  about  th(>  battle-field  for  an 
want  the  forfeited  estates  given  up  to  them,  hour,  cursing  l>y  herself  and  meditating  pro- 
althoogh  they  have  no  definite  ideas  what-  j  jects  of  vengeance.  The  male  Tony,  a  sal- 
ever  or  prooecding  to  cultivate  fainu).     If  I  low  youth  of  eighteen,  hearing  some  noise 
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in  the  neighbouring  darkness,  got  down  an 
old  musket,  and  blazed  away  at  a  veiiturw, 
sending  the  bullet  through  a  post  not  a  yard 
from  his  aunt."  When  the  sister  ol'  the 
sportsman  was  remonstrated  with  for  her 
brother's  want  of  consideration,  she  naiv(rly 
remarked,  **  Wal,  folks  needn't  bo  hangin' 
round  folks'  houses  after  dark ;  what  else 
could  they  look  for  but  to  git  shot  at  ?  "  A 
boy  named  Langston,  only  fourteen  years 
old,  had  aj>plied  simultaneously  with  a 
negro  for  the  loan  of  a  fishiiig-net.  The 
boy  was  refused,  and  he  went  home,  got  a 
musket,  and  then  lay  in  wait  by  the  river 
until  the  negro  came  to  the  bank,  when  the 
lad  shot  him' stone  dead.  So  constant  ai*e 
outrages  amongst  the  Lowdowners  that 
whenever  an  allray  ends  in  slangliter,  on  one 
or  both  sides,  **the  respectable  portion  of 
the  community,  if  it  is  interested  at  all, 
thanks  God  and  takes  courage."  The  Ma- 
jor i^  of  opinion  that  blacks  are  often  potted 
by  the  white  Lowdowners,  simj)ly  in  what 
he  calls  the  **  exercise  of  the  ordinary  pug- 
nacity "  of  the  latter ;  in  point  of  fact,  they 
went  nigger-shooting  in  order  to  keep  their 
hands  in  lor  the  more  exciting  amusement 
of  uuirdering  each  other.  **They  could 
not  shoot  slaves  in  the  good  old  times  with- 
out coming  in  conflict  with  the  slaveowner 
and  getting  the  worst  of  it."  Now,  how- 
ever, they  can  practice  at  the  manumitted 
slaves  without  being  interfered  with  by 
those  who  were  concerned  in  the  slaves  .as 
chattels. 

The  most  curious  chapter  in  the  strange 
narrative  of  the  Bureau  Major  is  that  in 
which  he  traces  the  development  of  a  Low- 
downer,  taking  a  single  family  to  exemplify 
the  process.  Bill  Shnmlns  is  descended 
from  a  race  of  serfs,  **indig<'nt,  ignorant, 
stupid,  and  vicious  farm-labourers."  lie 
was  transported  from  Kngland  for  poaching. 
In  due  time  he  goes  through  the  stages  of 
refugee,  bushwhacker,  and  squatter,  and 
thinking  it  time  to  settle  in  the  world,  Bill 
married  a  London  courtesan,  who,  like  him- 
s<.*lf,ha«l  been  transported  and  ran  wild,  and 
gave  birth  to  a  tribe  which  then  had  no 
spi'cific  name,  but  which  now  obtains  recog- 
nition under  the  titles  of  Crackers,  Sand- 
hillers,  Meanwhites,  and  Lowdown  people. 
In  the  Colonial  period  the  Sinmn'nses  fought 
the  Indians;  in  the  Revolution  **they  were 
Tories,  not  because  thev  loved  the  King,  or 
knew  anything  about  lum,  but  becrause  the 
landed  gentry  whom  they  wishe<l  to  plun- 
der were  Whigs."  When  forced  into  the 
militia,  they  ran  away  at  the  first  sight  of 
the  bayon(!t.  They  never  could  be  got  to 
remain  long  in  one  spot,  even  when  they 
had  contracted  such  matrimonial  engage- 


ments as  were  understood  amongst  thpm. 
The  only  good  they  did  was  to  drlvy  ofl'  t!i(* 
Indians.  Where  they  did  for  a  while  at- 
tenqyt  to  cultivate  the  land,  they  exhausted, 
but  did  not  improve  it.  **  Outstripped  and 
surrounded  at  last  bv  the  current  of  eivili- 
zation,  they  changed  from  hunters  and  back- 
woodsmen to  cultivators,  but  still  j)i'eserve<l 
a  tendency  to  wanderin":.  The  Simminses 
have  moved  from  one  district  to  another  at 
least  once  in  every  generation.  The  only 
excei)tion  to  this  nde  is  where  honles  of 
such  families  have  been  shut  up  in  some 
great  stretch  of  [)ine  barrens,  or  mount:iin 
sterilities,  or  sea-beaches,  into  which  the 
wealthy  landholder  has  not  cared  to  intrude, 
and  from  which  there  was  no  escape  except 
by  a  long  migration."  They  occasionally 
attached  themselves  to  great  planters,  and 
became  their  bullies  and  creatures,  ready 
for  anv  crime  to  which  their  masters  would 
devote  them.  Their  lives  were  passed  much 
after  the  manner  of  our  gipsies.  They 
sorned,  stole,  and  never  by  any  possibility 
worked  when  they  could  help  it.  *'  Sim- 
mins  lived  off  tli(i  neighbouring  plantations 
as  much  as  did  their  proprietor.  He  was 
one  of  tlie  incidental  exjxuises  of  slaver}*." 
During  the  war  the  Lowdowners  tried, 
whenever  thev  did  enlist,  to  slink  to  the 
rear,  and  procure  what  they  expressively 
tcnned  bomb-proof  places.  By  tliis  lueaiu 
they  contrived  to  come  in  ibr  plunder. 
When  Bill  and  his  tribe  were  discharged  or 
had  deserted,  they  generally  returned  to 
their  old  haunts,  wheres  they  found  their 
families  starving  or  rec^eiving  rations  from 
the  Government.  It  ocx'urred,  however, 
that  the  Lowdowners  did  not  get  as  many 
boml)-proof  appointments  as  they  antici- 
pated, and  a  fan*  proportion  of  them  were 
killed  or  maimed  in  the  war. 

Such  are  the  Lowdowners.  The  Major, 
towards  the  close  of  his  sketches,  designatcsa 
them  also  as  **  Crackers."  lie  conjcctiiren 
as  to  the  future  that  the  I-iOwdowncr  may  be 
pushed  into  the  wilds  and  fastnesses,  there 
to  die  like  any  other  savage.  It  would  not 
be  to  the  disadvantage  ol"  a  civilized  eom- 
munity  to  get  him  out  of  the  way.  We 
have  our  Lowdowners  at  home,  who  are  our 
btanding  shame  and  disgracrc,  but  we  are 
able  to  keep  them  somewhat  in  cheek. 
When  the  man  becomes  all  wild  beast,  for 
our  safety  we  lumg  him ;  and  we  shall  have 
to  continue  to  deal  thus  stringently  with 
vicious  natures  if  we  desin*  to  keep  society 
together.  They  have,  doubtless,  tried  that 
system  in  America  also,  Imt  find  it  less 
trou])lesome  to  permit  bnital  men  and  wo- 
men to  wancU'r  over  the  vast  eountrv,  where 
there  is  room  for  them  to  beiost,  or  to 
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tablish  brutal  congregations  on  the  edges 
of  towns  and  villages,  in  wliicli,  from  the 
universality  of  crime,  there  is  neither  oou- 
science  nor  law. 


From  Tbo  London  Review,  20  June. 
ME.   LOKGFELLOW. 

Thb  arrival  of  Mr.  Longfellow  from 
America  and  the  appropriate  complinient 
paid  to  him  at  Cambridge  suggest  a  review 
of  his  popularity.  He  lias  decidedly  gained 
a  place  of  honour  amongst  poets,  and  that 
without  possessing  any  one  (|ualiticatiou  of 
a  great  poet.  He  is  a  living  iUustration  of 
the  truth  that  to  write  profoundly  or  deeply 
is  not  the  way  to  win  cunteniporary  fame 
or  repute.  The  average  understanding  of 
people  is  low  enough,  and  we  liave  a  proof 
that  in  literature  the  largest  sale  for  a  book 
may  be  obtained  for  a  work '  of  amazing 
dulness  and  stupidity.  Mr.  Longfellow, 
however,  has  the  i)Ower  of  touching  delicate 
and  homely  instincts  and  sympathies.  The 
fact  of  his  being  an  American,  with  a  love 
for  the  old  (iountry,  warmed  and  cultivated 
by  travel,  gives  to  his  writings  a  certain 
charm  and  glow  of  enthusiasm  altogether 
diUcrent  from  that  which  we  meet  in  the 
spirit  of  English  writers.  This  is  not  so 
immediately  penreptible,  but  still  it  is  pres- 
ent, and  comes  lioine  to  our  minds  in  the 
end,  when  reading  **  Hyperion''  for  in- 
stance. No  Englishman,  with  a  con»cious- 
ness  that  he  could  in  a  comparatively  tew 
hours  go  to  the  Rhine,  could  liave  written 
that  book.  It  has  the  enthusiasm  of  a 
stranger  for  the  realization  of  things  which 
had  hitherto  been  dreams  and  fancies  to 
him.  Every  page  is  instinct  with  a  solem- 
nity and  reverence  for  the  old  ground  which 
had  reared  poets  and  had  a  picturesque  histo- 
ry, whose  relics  were  still  standing  over  the 
river  which  the  Gennans  love.  And  even 
iu  those  verses  which  have  become  house- 
hold words  it  is  possible  to  detect  a  mood 
of  feeling  which  is  more  or  less  derived 
from  the  nationality  of  the  writer.  **  Excel- 
sior" and  the  songs  of  work,  while  they 
typiiy  the  energetic  impulses  of  the  whole 
iLingfish-speaking  race,  appeared  at  a  time 
when  die'*  Lotos  Eaters  "was  fashionable 
amongst  us.  Then,  again,  take  Mr.  Long- 
fellow's **  Golden  l^-'gend."  Few  English 
students  would  have  so  studied  the  meiliu;- 
val  stories  and  quaint  customs  of  Europe 
for  the  purposes  of  po(rtic  treatment.  They 
appear  all  the  more  attractive  to  Mr.  Long-  •. 
fellow  from  his  distance  irom  them. 

Mr.  Longfellow  has  never  been  accepted 
in  his  own  countiy  or  in  this  as  a  poet  of 


the  first,  or  even  of  tlio  second,  order. 
But  then  he  has  never  apparently  claimed 
such  a  position.  There  is  no  more  modest, 
no  less  self-assertive  writer.  About  each 
and  all  of  his  lyries  thero  is  a  pixivalent 
delicacy  and  absence  of  personal  obtrusion. 
He  neither  forces  'his  emotions  on  you,  nor 
strives  to  disrlose  himself  harrowed  with 
profound  griefs,  loves,  or  distraction.  In 
some  measure  this  constant,  tinieal  reserve 
detracts  from  his  merits,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  it  suits  admirably  the  wide  audien/e 
which  he  addresses.  Thev  are  not  subject 
to  thrills  or  throes  of  passion  which  are  not 
concerned  with  every-day  joys  and  griefs. 
They  can  feel  in  such  matters  a.'h  the  loss  of 
a  child.  Mr.  Longfellow  speaks  home  to 
them  of  the  **  vacant  chair''  and  other  rel- 
ics. That  misfortunes  are  blessings  in  dis- 
guise, that  good  comes  of  evil,  are  trite 
beliefs,  otit  of  whieh  Mr.  Longfellow  hiis 
inado  many  pleasant  verses ;  indeed^  so 
universal  is  his  optimism  that  he  tells  that 
even  the  Devil  himself  has  some  good  in 
him,  if  we  only  knew  it.  This  amiability  is 
especially  pleasing  to  the  gregarious  minds ; 
tins  domestic  sweetness  appeals  with  suc- 
cess to  thousands  who  would  shrink  from 
the  analytical  doubts  and  questionings  of 
Mr.  Browning,  and  sometimes  even  of  Mr. 
Tennyson.  Mv.  Longlidlow  also  under- 
stands the  value  of  Biblical  language  ©and 
the  use  of  texts  in  composition.  Good  per- 
sons of  both  sexes  attach  an  atfectionate 
importance  to  the  words  in  which  Chris- 
tianity was  revealed  and  preached ;  and  the 
Puritan  traditions  of  Ameri«ra  have  aided 
Mr.  Longfellow  in  accpiiring  a  taste  and 
facility  lor  tlu;  iutn)duction  of  those  pas- 
sages in  the  Scriptures  which  stir  the  reli- 
gious heart  most  effectually. 

Together  with  a  simplicity  which  some- 
times appears  almost  affected,  Mr.  Long- 
fellow eonil lines  a  certain  play  of  fancy 
which  is  not  at  all  of  the  finest  or  best 
(plasty,  but  which  is  eminently  calculated 
towni  the  admiration  of  llu»  general  rea»h-r. 
Very  often  those  fancies  are  neither  more 
nor  less  than  gaudy  conceits,  whii.-h  occa- 
sion no  sentiment  beyond  that  of  a  rude 
and  ignorant  surpi'i-^e.  There,  are  poems 
of  Ml".  Longfellow  ill  which  the  suliji'ct  is 
sadlv  tricked  out  with  paste  jewel>,  i)Ut  then, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  has  incl(»ed  a  beauti- 
ful idea  in  snow-white  expr(^'<sioIl,  with  per- 
haps on(;  grand  diamond  ornament  to  set  it 
ofl.  His  mind  has  a  great  l)ia>  towards  the 
picturesque  aspect  of  thing>,  and  he  lias  a 
tendency  to  allow  this  inclination  to  carry 
him  t(jo  far.  AnotluT  imperfection  in  his 
verses  must  be  noted  in  his  habit  of  ahuost 
dissolving  the  central  idea  by  the  ipuntity 
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of  words  and  the  various  ways  in  which  lie 
tiinis  it  over  and  over  at;nin.  Many  people 
rather  like  tliis.  Thev  preler  to  liave  the 
cood  thing  }«liown  them  in  many  lights  and 
lu  various  colours.'  C'ondensod  poetry  is 
not  at  all  in  favour  with  the  million.  Thry 
require,  as  Dr.  Whateh-  said,  a  fair  pro- 
portion of  chair  with  their  oats.  Tch)  murh 
nutriment  at  once  \s  had  for  weak  stomachs. 
There  is  one  work  of  Mr.  Lon;;fellow's 
which  is  not  half  popular  enoujrli.  antl  we 
believe  it  is  because  it  is  artistically,  per- 
haps, the  bett  he  has  prodm'ed.  **lvav- 
anagir'  is  a  deli^^l'tful  wtory,  and  worth  a 
dozen  **  (jolden  Le;rends,''  '*  Hiawathas," 
or  **  Kvanfrelines."'  IJesides  lH?ing  a  fine 
6f)e('imen  ui'  illuminated  prose,  it  contains 
Home  touches  ol' genuine  humour,  that  rarest 
of  all  qualities,  and  an  unforced  pathos 
wln'trh  is  the  moix»  eilective  from  its  suupli- 
citv.  Kfadiug  it  one  feels  an  agreeable 
sense  of  <M>utact  with  a  nund  of  perhaps 
greater  culture  than  force,  but  stdl  with 
no  mean  power  of  reducing  its  impressions 
to  an  hannoniiius  and  distinct  shape.  Hero, 
as  in  his  other  productions,  Mr.  Longfellow 
is  esseJitially  reserved,  and,  so  to  speak, 
bashful.  He  never  apparently  puts  out  his 
full  blrengtli. 

In  des<Tiptions  of  natural  scenery  Mr. 
I-iOngfellow  has  a  vcrv  Arlicitous  stvle.  No 
oue^ver  succeeds  in  bnngiug  a  landscape 
or  a  sunset  before  us  who  limits  his  pictur(> 
to  men*  detiiils,  drj*  and  toiK)gi*aphical 
points.  To  rfprodut'e  some  noiion  of  the 
leclings  stinvd  up  by  the  locality  .should  be 
th«*  main  object  of  an  artist.  Now,  a  painter 
may  do  this  by  the  sentiment  of  atmosphere 
and  shadows,  by  persjKM'tive,  by  colours. 
A  writer  has  only  words  at  his  disposal,  and 
to  have  them  ser>'e   him   iaithfulfv  in   this 

» 

purpose  he  nuist  in  a  uu*asun*  charge  them 
with  colour.  Then  they  bei'ome  pictur«'sqiu» 
in  the  proper  sense  of  that  lenn.  KlForts 
to  (h)  this  sometiuu>s  result  in  what  Mr. 
llu>kin  terms  the  pathetic  fallacy.  In  hoth 
prose  and  verse  I^lr.  Longfellow  is  most  Tor- 
lunate  in  this  resjiect.  Woods,  rivers,  and 
mountains  aredcpieted  in  phrases  which  not 
r>nly  nrcall  the  places,  but  which  eharact4'r- 
ize  them,  conferring  the  <listinetive  quality 
and  effect  in  them  which  are  most  striking. 
And  those  phrases  are  not  limited  to  inclos- 
ing Imt  one  suggestion.  They  possess  the 
power  of  summing  up  as  it  were  the  scents 
as  well  as  the  sights  of  tht*  fields  and  of  the 
sea.  We  could  find  many  examples  in  ^Ir. 
Longfelhiw's  pro.«ie  an<l  verse  books  to  prove 
this  >iatement — somanv  that  we  should  not 
have  room  to  quote  them. 

Mr.  Longfellow  has  reason  to  expect  an 
bouourablu  reception  in  £uglaud,  and  we 


sincerely  trust  h(^  will  be  met  with  a  cordii 

hospitality  and  welcf»me.     Whatever  fauli 

■  a  critic  may  find  in  the  eomph'teness  of  h: 

I  poetry,  no  one  can  (juestion  the  sincejre  an 

noble  spirit  and  the  beauty  of  the  ment: 

i  impulses  his  verses  are  calculated  to  giv< 

'  He  has  been  the  advocate  of  abolition  at 

time  when  to  abuse  slavery'  was  more  tha 

hazardous ;    his    pen   has    becm    u.sed    t 

fiiniish   the   inmates   of  (juiet   homes  wit 

thoughts  which  they  would  keep  in  preiei 

ence  perhaps  to  vi(?ws  of  greater  bn^adt 

and  grasp ;   and  we  trust  that  when  he  n 

turns  to  the  other  side  of  tlu^  Atlantic  it  wi 

be  with  [)leasant  memories  of  the  manner  i 

which  a  poet  was  personally  recognis<'d  in 

countrv   where    he    has   been   known  'an 

respect^'d  so  long  and   so  widely  from  hi 

books. 


From  The  Tendon  Review. 
POLLTUY.* 

Til  EKE  is  a  great  deal  of  ignorance  an 
of  conse(iuent  cruelty  dis])layed  in  the  onl 
narv  management  of  the  i)oultrv-vard.  I 
country  places,  where  the  t^>t(f  of  the  lad 
of  the  house  in  her  dniwing-room  and  ganle 
is  unquestionable,  it  is  not  unusual  to  fine 
even  where  there  is  a  feminine  pretence  I 
seeing  afler  such  matters,  that  the  fowl  ai 
sadlv  neglected.  Unle>s  thev  are  taken  u 
as  a  'Mancv"  this  is  verv  fivquentlv  th 
case.  The  little  book  whieh  **  G.  P."  ofR-i 
on  the  subject,  without  exhausting  tl 
theme,  gives  sound  pnicfical  advice  on  i 
and  if  its  contents  are  penised  wirfi  attei 
tion,  the  reader  can  scarcelv  have  an  exruj 
for  want  of  definite  and  distinct  iufonnatioi 

**  G.  P."  d<Hrs  not  apjn'ove  of  **  nets, 
She  is  going  to  t4\neh  us  to  make  chiekei 
pie,  and  thinks  it  would  not  beagi>od  pre] 
aration  to  engage  our  sentimental  afle< 
tions  for  its  ])ronose<l  contents.  This  : 
eminently  a  practical  view,  and  all  thi'on;! 
the  book  the  same  ttme  i)i'evails.  The  bir 
that  is  best  to  eat  is  the  best  bird  with  ••  ( 
P." ;  **  a  neat,  round,  small-boned  8ort, 
she  terms  it.  The  liramah  is  recominende 
as  gooil  for  hatching.  'J'he  Dorking  is  nr 
fVirtunately  delicate  in  constitution.  Th 
White  Dorking,  however,  appears  to  noj 
.««ess  the  finest  qualities  to  lie  expect wl  [roi 
a  fowl.  Jt  perfoniis  tiie  maternal  dutii 
with  perseveran«'e  and  fiiseretion,  and  al.«' 
makes  a  capital  dish.  The  bird  is  some 
what  deficient  in  courage,  but  the  defe^ 
may  be  n^medit^d   by  cros^ing  it  with  tb 

•The  I'oultry-vard:  Its  rUa^iiri'  aiifl  rrofit.  1' 
(J.  P.,  Antlujr'n'f  ••  Homo  >iir.-li«^'."  "Dlnm-r  aii 
lluusekeepiiigi"  &c.    IajuUoii  :  Koutlcdge  &  Sou. 
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loffdy  barn-door.  The  latter,  too,  is  also 
improYed,  gaining  in  flesh  and  form.  The 
Poland  fowl  excels  as  a  layer.  It  derives 
its  mime  not  from  Poland,  but  from  Holland, 
the  designation  being  simply  a  vulgar  ren- 
dering of  Poulet  liollandois.  For  eggs, 
the  Black  Spanish  birds  are  to  be  com- 
mended. •*  Those  that  are  tinged  of  a  rich 
brownish  colour,  not  too  dark,  are  beautil'ul 
for  breakfast,  tlie  colour  l)eiTig  a  great  ad- 
dition to  the  effect  of  the  table."  With  re- 
gmrd  to  cocks,  *•  G.  P."  thinks  that  a  cock 
oiiglit  to  die  afler  three  years  old.  At  that 
time  his  temper  becouies  jealous  and  irri- 
table, he  plagues  aH  the  hens,  and  when 
you  come  to  eat  him  you  find  him  tough. 
In  reference  to  his  pomts — he  ought  to  be 
handsome  in  the  first  place.  **  G.  P."  says 
emphatically  "  there  is  not  a  known  instance 
in  which  appearances  go  for  more  than  in 
the  case  of  a  cock.^^  lie  ought  also  to  pos- 
sess the  faculty  or  accomplishment  of  crow- 
ing fully  and  clearly.  Isone  of  your  gurg- 
ling spasms  or  cart-wheel  shrieks,  but  a 
fine  clear  note.  You  should  be  careful  also 
that  he  does  not  make  music  at  unseemly 
faoucB.  **  A  cock  who  crows  in  an  aimless 
manner  at  all  hours  and  under  no  provoca- 
tion,  is  growing  old  or  losing  his  character, 
or  he  has  never  had  any  character  to  lose." 
His  deportment  should  be  proud,  and  he 
sliould  nave  no  feathers  on  his  legs.  Eccrn- 
tricity  of  demeanour  is  a  proof  of  incompe- 
tence. **  A  cock  who  hurries  about,  be- 
trays agitation  at  slight  circumstances,  goes 
here  and  there  as  if  taking  care  of  no  one 
but  himself,  and  carries  his  head  depressed 
as  if  be  were  driven,  is  a  bad  cock."  In 
size  be  ought  to  l>e  small  and  compact  also, 
**  quick  to  form  an  opinion,  or  to  avX  on  his 
perceptfcns."  A  red  comb  and  wattles  of 
the  same  colour  are  desirable.  Obsene  his 
manners  and  customs  carefully.  **  A  cock 
who  looks  well,  works  well,  crows  well,  and 
collects  his  hens  well  together  in  the  even- 
ing," is  perfection.  If  you  keep  two  in  a 
yard,  you  must  be  careful  that  there  is  no 
riraliy.  To  avoid  constant  bickering  and 
fighting  one  bird  should  be  younger  and 
(»iaUer  than  the  other,  llius  an  absolute 
despotism  is  secured,  and  peace  is  to  be 
■i^on  no  other  terms.  **  G.  P."  once  had 
^  fx>upie  of  young  cocks  of  equal  size  and 
*Oauty  in  the  poultry  yard.  There  was  con- 
^flmt'war  between  them,  the  hens  were 
'  beaten  and  unhappy,"  and  the  eggs  were 
'^^ten  addled.  **G.  P."  consulted  with  an 
^perienced  man,  who  made  the  corks  enter 
'^^  a  tremendous  combat,  in  which  the 
^4im  to  eminence  was  made  decisive,  one 
^  nmiing  gloriously  while  the  other  gave  up. 
*  curious  enough,  though  peace  and  order 
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reigned  afterwards  **  the  beaten  cock's  own 
hens  flouted  him.  Thev  despised  the  poor 
creature,  and  he  hung  his  tail  feathers  and 
went  about  nervously  and  as  an  object  of 
contempt."  A  good  bird,  "G.  P."  thinks, 
will  be  able  to  take  care  of  a  dozen  hens. 
A  walled-in  yard  is  the  best  place  to  keep 
fowls  in.  It  possesses  the  advantages  of 
enabling  the  birds  to  take  exercise  and  move 
about.  Furnish  it  plentifully  with  water. 
Sink  a  tub  in  the  grouml  as  a  tank,  and 
nail  rough  sticks  across  it  like  the  bars  of  a 
ladder.  The  hens  will  go  to  drink  by  this 
means,  but  if  two  cocks  arc  kept  it  would 
be  well  to  have  a  coui)le  of  ways  to  the 
water.  **  A  quarrel,"  remarks  our  author, 
**  once  begun  between  two  cocks  is  a  never- 
ending  grfef.  To  forget  and  forgive  Tonus 
no  part  of  a  cock's  virtues."  Supply  the 
place  with  lime  generously.  If  you  do  not 
the  hen  draws  on  her  own  resources  for  the 
necessary  encasement  of  the  egg,  and  the 
result  is  that  she  becomes  sickly  and  spirit- 
less. This  is  a  fact  often  forgotten  in  poul- 
try yards.  Charcoal  is  alsQ  requisite.  Air 
should  bo  allowed  to  circulate  freely.  If  it 
is  not  feasible  to  keep  a  yard,  and  you  are 
limited  to  a  coop,  be  carelul  to  let  tie  fowls 
out  in  the  mornmg,  **  if  you  would  not  Im) 
cruelly  disturbed  by  the  cock  crowing.  It 
is  his  business  the  first  thing  in  the  morning 
to  collect  his  hens,  and  to  take  them  out  on 
their  first  excursion  after  food.  A  shut-up 
cock,  j>oor  creature,  goes  on  crowing,  and 
crows  all  the  more  because  it  is  the  only 
one  of  his  morning  duties  that  the  shut-up 
c*oop  permits  him  to  perlbnn."  The  fowl- 
house  should  be  as  free  as  possible  from 
noises.  If  the  birds  are  disturbed  at  nijrht 
the  eggs  will  turn  out  badly.  Your  cook 
will  com])lain  of  failures  with  omelettes. 
This  may  be  due  to  the  **  persistent  yelping 
of  a  tiresome  dog,  or  the  disturbance  of  the 
hen-roost  by  perhaps  the  idle  cra<*king  of  a 
whip  in  the  late  hours  of  the  evening,  or 
the  night-long  banging  of  an  unfastened 
door."  The  roosting-place  ought  to  be 
from  wall  to  wall.  The  bars  to  form  it 
should  never  be  made  of  smooth  or  polished 
wooil,  but  of  rough  and  enduring  material 
—  in  fact,  branches  of  trees  with  the  bark 
left  on  will  be  found  the  best.  The  habit 
of  putting  up  omanu>ntal  pewhes  n\«*ult8  in 
disease  to  the  hens,  which  ofU-n  causes  them 
to  get  up  fn)m  the  nests  when  sitting.  "  (J . 
P."  tells  a  storj'  of  a  hen  which  became  so 
attached  to  a  rook  that  whcn(>ver  it  had  an 
egg  to  lay  it  ran  into  the  kit<'hen  and 
dropped  it  as  a  token  of  cstc<m  into  the  lap 
of  Its  patron,  who  hehl  out  her  apnm  to  n*- 
ceivc  the  contribution,  and  then  *'  there 
would  come  quite  a  dignified  descent  and  a 
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stately  strut  round  the  kit<'hen,  with  the 
hen's  triuinphiuit  chuck,  chuck,  chuck,  and 
then  the  high  note  of  rejoicing  which  always 
announces  the  i'act  of  a  new-laid  egg." 
Here  is  another  storv  of  the  same  kiu<l :  -  - 
'*  A  dove  living  at  tliis  present  moment  has 
frequently  laid  its  eggs  hi  a  lady's  lap,  in 
the  folds  of  a  black  silk  apron,  while  the  lady 
works ;  sitting  very  still,  winking  up  with 
its  wondering,  questioning,  sly-looking  eyes, 
as  much  as  to  say,  *  Do  you  guess  what  I 
am  accomplishing?'  The  dove  remains 
till  a  loud  self-satisfied  coo  announces  the 
accomplishe<l  fact,  when  she  gets  up,  and 
walks  off  with  the  absurdest  airs  of  satisfac- 
tion." From  this  it  may  be  seen  that  the 
modest  handy  hen-book  of  **  Cr.  P."  is  not 
only  useful,  but  interesting.  There  is  a 
fair  amount  of  quaint  ol)servation  and  prac- 
tical experience  in  the  little  work  set  out 
in  a  neat  and  unaffected  style. 


From  The  London  Review. 
HEART-STRINGS  AND  FlDDLE-STRlNCiS. 

In  one  of  Douglas  Jerrold's  novels,  **  St. 
Giles's  and  St.  Jaiucs's/''  an  amusing  dis- 
pute takes  place  between  the  performers  in 
a  band  employed  for  electioneering  purposes. 
The  subject  of  the  quarrel  turns  upon  the 
amount  of  enthusiasm  wiiich  each  instrument 
is  capable  of  exciting  in  order  to  send  a 
member  to  the  House  of  C'uuuuons,  and  as 
well  as  we  can  n^'olleet  the  drum  lias  the 
best  of  the  argument,  tlie  player  strongly 
insisting  that  but  for  his  exertions  maiiv  a 
politician  then  serving  his  country  would 
have  been  condemned  to  a  private  and  ob- 
scure life.  The  notion  has  more  than  a 
meni  satirical  vahie;  then*,  is  a  (rertain 
amount  of  truth  in  it.  Anything  that  can 
be  helped  by  sentim(*nt  can  Ix;  helped  by 
music,  and  oIUmi  with  such  effect  that  we 
are  inclined  to  excuse  the  fanciful  saving  of 
Thomas  HoikI —  **  Heaven  reward  tlie  man 
who  first  hit  upon  th<»  very  original  notion 
of  sawing  the  inside  of  a  cat  with  the  tail  of 
a  horse."  If  you  refer  to  the  poets  you  will 
find  with  what  j)er>everauce  tliey  work  out 
tliis  idea.  Whether  they  sing  of  sun,  moon, 
stars,  women,  llowers,  or  men,  they  ani  cer- 
tain to  illustrate  their  thoughts  with  phrases 
and  Ullages  taken  from  tliis  art.  In  thea- 
tres, what  could  be  d<.>iie  without  tlie  or- 
chestra? The  agony-point  nf  the  drama  is 
scored  in  tlie  books  of  the  trombone,  the 
llute,  and  the  fiddle,  in  thr*  thrilling  situa- 
tions—  the  ghowt  scene  in  the  *' Corsican 
Brothers  "  for  example  —  the  gas  is  lowered, 
and  the  cornet-a-piston  shut  off  as  it  were. 


while  the  violins  keep  up  a  sort  of  tender 
tugging  and  gasping  as  an  aci'ompaDiment 
to  the  gruesome  business  of  the  sta^. 
That  this  is  effective  there  can  be  no  doiiijt, 
otherwise  it  woukl  not  be  d(me.  The  cus- 
tom violates  realistic  propriety  altogether, 
and  requires  a  stronger  concession  of  be- 
lief from  us  than  even  the  footlights  or  the 
paint  on  the  faces  of  the  actresses.  But, 
as  it  were,  to  prove  that  there  must  be 
some  special  leaning  in  human  nature  for 
moving  scenes  and  moving  music  at  the 
same  time,  th(\fv  is  the  opera.  Here  indeed 
the  heart-strings  and  the  tiddle-strings  nn: 
played  upon  together  all  the  evening.  Hy 
this  means  the  opera  becomes  the  most 
emotional  of  entertainments.  Faust  and 
Marguerite  are  not  more  <listinetly  swearing 
eternal  constancy  while  the  Devil  growls  in 
the  comer  than  the  gentlemen  under  2^1  r. 
Costa's  management  are  blowing  and  saw- 
ing a  similar  idea  into  your  ears.  Mar- 
guerite changes  her  key  with  her  feelings, 
and  necessitates  a  fresh  crook  for  the  citr- 
nopean.  Our  good  friend  Mephistophiles 
owes  a  great  deal  of  his  dial lolical  character 
to  the  hoarse  brav  with  which  his  seutiiuentd 
are  echoed  and  supporte»l  by  the  band.  In 
the  last  scene  of  all,  when  the  fair  saint  is 
wound  up  by  machinery  into  the  opposite 
direction  from  that  taken  by  M.  Petit  and 
Signer  Naudin,  if  we  want  to  forget  the  ab- 
sunlity  of  the  finish,  we  must  lend  our  earn 
again  to  Mr.  C-osta  and  his  assistants.  The 
apotheosis  does  not  seem  to  be  so  unnatural 
when  taken  as  illustrative  of  the  music. 

Do  mothers  ever  think  of  the  mischief 
done  at  llower-shows  by  Godfrey's  band  ? 
A  waltz  or  a  dainty  selection  may  send  to 
the  winds  the  experiences  of  a  brave  of 
seasons.  There  are  men  who  calculate 
their  chances  with  women  bv  the  keen  sus- 
ceptibility  of  some  of  the  latter  to  the  suit- 
ening  inlluences  of  well-played  music,  and 
who  can  bring  to  their  aid  in  real  eourtcihip 
the  unreal  courtship  on  the  boards  uf  the 
opera-house,  or  the  suggestive  harmouies 
of  the  promenade.  Those  Italians  apiiar^ 
eiitly  singing  their  souls  out  to  each  otDor, 
with  such  beautiiul  languor  or  passiontite 
energ}',  oi)en  make  or  mar  the  prospects  of 
careful  mothers  of  daughters.  The  tlower- 
show  bands  are  not.  of  course,  so  efTective, 
the  players  do  not  embrace  each  other,  auil 
il"  they  did  the  effect  wouhl  not  l>e  veiy  ro- 
mantic ;  but  still  they  may  di>i>ose  towards 
.  that  sense  of  luxurious  emotion  which  is  not 
!  unfavouralile  for  sighing  lovera.  Thus  a 
kettle-drum  may  boast  of  having  sent  a 
,  couple  to  St.  George's,  and  it  may  be  that 
I  the  couple  may  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  or 
;  a  curiae  to  the  kettle-drum  all  their  lives 
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afterwards.  We  know  what  the  piano  has 
brought  about  in  this  respect.  Messrs. 
Collard  and  Erard  are  perhaps  the  greatest 
match  makers  in  the  country.  Think  of 
what  must  lie  on  the  musical  conscience  of 
an  instrument  which  has  been  tiirted  over 
by  a  whole  family  of  daughters,  whose  notes 
have  been  fired  off  to  drown  the  whispers 
of  numberless  assistants,  or  to  aid  the  [)ro- 
cess  of  landing  a  nervous  fish !  *  We  are 
ahnost  afraid  to  touch  thi^  subject  of  music 
in  churches,  an<i  hint  of  the  responsibilities 
incurred  by  an  organ,  or  by  a  musical  cler- 
fin^'man  who  sets  up  an  amateur  choir  of  the 
best  tenor,  soprano,  and  bass  voices  to  be 
found  among  the  most  respectable  of  his 
parishioners.  The  **  Village  Blacksmith '' 
of  Mr.  Longfellow  is  rt»presented  as  feeling 
more  or  less  refreshed  at  the  sound  of  his 
daughter's  voice  as  she  trills  and  quavers 
the  hymns  on  Sundays.  If  she  was  a  village 
beauty  we  may  be  sure  the  young  lady's 
performance  attracted  the  notice  of  younger 
men  in  the  congregation  than  her  father. 

We  have  heard  a  clever  novelist  ask  to 
have  an  air  played  to  him  over  and  over 
again,  out  of  which,  when  questioned,  he 
confessed  he  had  been  constnicting  a  story 
—  a  complete  and  rounded  story,  which  be- 
came more  and  more  definite  in  its  propor- 
tions and  mechanism  every  time  that  he 
listened  to  the  tune,  until  at  last  it  ceuld  be 
written  down.  Now,  there  was  one  spe- 
cially odd  cinrumstance  about  this  fact.  The 
melody  was  a  yory  old  melody,  and  from 
time  immemorial  had  been  attached- to  a  love 
legend.  The  story-spinner  did  not  know 
this  legeml,  and  yet  he  very  nearly  guesse<l 
it  in  forming  his  own  conception  ;  not  only 
f;^essed  it  generally,  the  mere  idea  of  it, 
Uut  matters  in  it  of  .sentimental  derail.  We 
do  not  claim  lor  tliis  remarkable  coincidence 
any  more  value  than  it  is  worth,  but  still  it 
\»  not  beneath  notice  in  an  essav  lik(^  the 
present.  A  Scotch  m-ntleman  (Dr.  Hay) 
went  close  enough  to  undertake  to  build  a 
house  on  a  musicral  basis,  and  he  mentioned 
the  fact  of  his  having  t<'sted  the  Parthenon 
in  connection  with  his  theor}',  when  th(^  re- 
sult corresponded  favourablv  with  his  appar- 
ently eccentric  idea.  Music  is  not  a  fully 
developed  art,  and  we  may  g<'t  more  from 
it  yet  —  more  than  the  poets  have  given  us. 
There  is  something  verj-  stnking  in  a  frag- 
ment of  a  letter  of  Mendelssohn,  in  which 
the  musician  described  (roethe  as  listening 
tr>  him  playing  from  twilight  into  the  dark. 
Other  great  minds,  too,  have  fed  themselves 
at  times  up<m  music.  The  great  cpiestion' 
is,  whether  it  has  only  the  power  of  .•starting 
ideas,  or  whether  it  sends  new  notions  of 


its  own.     Ls  instrumental  music  altogether 
inarticulate  ? 

To  n»turn  to  the  social  aspect  of  our 
theme,  what  was  a  shepherd  without  his 
fla*ieolet  P  lie  wooed  his  Chloe  or  Phvllis 
with  tunes.  The  custom  has  dropped  oil' 
in  our  day,  but  sunives,  to  some  degree, 
in  another  shape,  as  we  have  tried  to  show. 
There  are,  indeed,  a  lew  left  who  remind 
us  of  the  tradition.  AniatiMir  tenors  are  to 
be  found  in  society  who  manage  to  fas<'inate 
with  their  good  notes,  as  Corydon  did  with 
his  pastoral  straw ;  and  there  are  young 
gentlemen  who,  as  Mr,  Punch  says  this 
week,  perform  on  the  **comb,"  or  some- 
thing else.  But,  as  a  rule,  the  fashion  now 
prevails  vicariously.  The  light  serenade  is 
no  longer  in  vogue.  The  concertina,  with 
which  some  misguided  artisans  now  and 
then  inteiiexe  with  the  cats  in  onler  to  com- 
pliment the  young  women  with  whom  they 
travel  in  penny  t^t earners,  puts  an  end  to 
amorous  caterwauling  on  the  part  of  gentle- 
men, if  there  was  ever  much  of  it  in  Eng- 
land. In  Spain,  the  cavaliers  did  not  gen- 
erally St  nun  a  single  guitar,  but  engaged 
a  band  to  (^onie  umler  the  lattice  of  the 
adored,  and  perform  to  please  her.  We 
can  effect  the  same  object  easier,  and  with- 
out so  nuK'h  danger  ol'  the  young  lady  catch- 
ing cold,  by  means  of  the  opera  or  concert. 

These  gigantic  concerts  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  afford  us  another  example  of  the 
power  of  fiddle-strings  to  touch  the  heart. 
People  have  been  known  to  shed  tears  at 
the  great  sobs  of  sound  which  burst  from 
time  to  time  from  the  orchestra.  But  hero 
the  emotion  is  something  more  than*  roman- 
tic, it  is  real  and  sincen*  enough  at  least  to 
put  little  notions  of  love-tli<Jughts  out  of  the 
way.  Our  t^ountrv  cousins,  who  managed 
to  procure  comfortable  places,  and  who 
were  not  oppressed  with  the  heat,  no  matter 
how  well  di>posed  for  the  anuisemeut,  pro- 
bably (if  they  were  lairly  susceptible  to 
musical  impressions)  poNtponed  llirting  until 
they  had  forgotti-n  the  agitation  and  subse- 
quent melancholy  and  loneliness  which  en- 
sues after  the  hearing  of  those  wonderlul  cho- 
ruses. And  this  brings  us  to  the  use  of  the 
fiddle-strings.  Music  has  magnilict*nt  edu- 
cational possibilities  which  have  been  as  yet 
but  partially  n'leased  by  its  masters  and 
professors.  It  can  do  more  than  teach  pas- 
sion. W(!  know  it  can  aid  n'ligion,  but  un- 
fortunately it  can  l)e  degraded  to  ignoble 
purposes,  almost  as  painting  may  be  when 
painting  is  at  its  lowest,  ancl  is  the  pimp  of 
vice. 

The  sort  of  heart-strings  vibrating  to  the 
song  of  Then»se,  vibrating  to  tlie  tunes  of 
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the  Cancan  quadrille  —  what  shall  we  say 
of  them  ?  Tlie  fiddles  of  course  are  inno- 
cent agents  in  those  cases,  where  they  ac- 
company the  voice  of  the  gross  woman  and 
the  movements  of  the  coarse  women.  Yet 
they  ])romote  mischief  and  evil,  just  as  they 
may,  as  we  have  suggested,  promote  i)icty 
and  pure  love.  It  may  be  doubted,  indeed, 
whetlier  music  is,  as  Johnson  said,  a  com- 
pletely innocent  sensual  pleasure.  It  may 
iiave  been  to  Johnson,  who  had  quite  a  pas- 
sion for  listening  to  the  Scotch  bag-pipes 
—  an  instrument,  we  may  venture  to  think, 
which  has  seldom  stirred  in  any  one  feelings 
other  than  indignation  and  a  burning  desire 
for  universal  murder ;  but  it  is  possible  to 
conceive  where  music  may  immOdiattdy 
prompt  to  low  desires  and  actions,  even 
where  it  is  orchestral,  and  aided  but  slightly 
from  without  by  scenery-  or  dancing.  Into 
this  part  of  the  euljject  however  it  is  not 
necessary  to  go.  Musi'c  is  an  art  which  we 
should  guard  and  cherish  with  caution,  re- 
spect, and  solicitude.  We  arc  almost  tempt- 
ed to  write  that  if  you  see  afler  the  fiddle- 
strings  the  heart-strings  will  take  care  of 
themselves.  An  unmusical  man  or  woman 
is  not  only  defective  and  mentally  crippled, 
but  is,  it  IS  not  perhaps  too  much  to  say,  a 
dangerous  person  to  deal  with.  We  have 
Shakespc^are^s  authority  for  thinking  so  at 
least.  But  then  the  sirens  were  musical 
ladies  also,  and  were  not  altogether  harm- 
less. Comic  singers  hare  ears  for  music, 
and  are  as  insensible  to  the  degraded  nature 
of  their  calling  as  a  pickpocket  to  his  pursuit. 


From  The  London  Review. 
THE  QUAIvEKS.* 

TiiE  speciality  of  this  book  is  that  it  is 
the  first  work  in  which  the  doctrines  and 
constitution  of  Quakerism  have  been  defi- 
nitively and  minutely  traced  mainly  to  the 
early  Baptists,  and  also  that  in  its  pages  is 
to  be  found,  for  the  first  time,  a  detailed 
review  of  the  influence  exercised  by  the 
Friends  in  the  various  departments  of  phi- 
lanthropy, social  progress,  political  reform, 
literature,  science,  and  commercial  enter- 
prise. It  is  not  without  reason  that  the 
author  boasts  of  the  labours  of  his  sect  in 
these  various  departments ;  and  when  it  is 
remembered  that  at  tht;  present  time  the  total 
numlKT  of  Friends  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
laml  l)arely  amoinits  to  15,000,  the  provision 
made  by  them  for  education  is  something  re- 
markable.    Mr.   Tallack  traces  to  it  the 

*  Cieorge  Fox,  the  Friends,  and  the  Early  Bap- 
n^U.  lly  WilUam  Tallack.  London:  8.  W.  Tar^ 
tridie  k  Co. 


large  amount  of  the  morality,  intelligence, 
influence,  and  general  prosperity  whirh 
characterize  the  Friends  as  a  body';  and  to 
the  same  cause  he  attributes  the  smhll 
amount  of  privation  amongst  them,  and  the 
rarity  of  the  occasions  in  which  they  come  un- 
der tlie  care  of  the  police  or  the  magistracy. 
But  may  not  the  provision  made  for  t^Jui-'a- 
tion  be  dependent  on  some  cause  whicrh  ih 
itself  would  account  for  the  absence  both 
of  privation  and  crime  from  the  Quaker 
body  ?  We  think  we  find  such  a  cause  in 
their  affluence,  and  the  reason  given  for 
that  affluence  is,  that  the  eclectic  character 
which  Mr.  Tallack  claims  for  Quakerism 
extends  to  the  circumstances  as  well  a8  to 
the  disposition  of  candidates  for  admii<t<ion 
into  the  sect.  We  suspect  there  is  a  qnasi- 
admission  of  something  not  unlike  thii>, 
both  in  the  fact  of  the  paucity  of  numbers 
belonging  to  it,  and  in  the  avowal  which  wc 
find  at  p.  14,  that  perhaps  it  is  not  to  be 
desired  that  the  Friends  should  gain  many 
converts  **as  mankind  is  now  constituted.** 
'*  For  if,"  the  author  continues,  **  the  «o<*i- 
ety  were  swamped  with  a  mass  of  converts 
not  prepared  to  enter  fully  into  the  spirit 
of  its  communion,  the  tone  of  tlie  whole 
body  wouhl  be  lowered,  and  possibly  its 
constitution  become  radically  altered.  The 
Quakers  are  a  select  and  disciplined  body, 
better  qualified  for  influencing  outsider!) 
than  for  uniting  with  them  in  perfect  com- 
niunioik  They  have  exercised  verj-  jrreat 
influence  on  the  surrounding  world ;  far 
more  in  proportion  to  tlioir  very  small  num- 
ber, than  any  other  sect  that  ever  exi¥ted — 
the  Jesuits  not  excepted.  r>ut  the  retention 
of  this  beneficial  infiuence  is  only  couiputi- 
ble  with  their  maintc'iiance  of  the  strict  dis- 
cipline and  high  morality  of  their  body. 
Tliis  would  hanlly  l)e  practicable  witli  any 
considerable  accession  of  persons  not  pre- 
pared for  the  abstnict  views  and  dooidi*d 
principles  of  the  Society."  It  certainly 
wouhl  not  he  practicable  with  the  admis- 
sion of  all  comers,  poor  as  well  as  rich. 
But  from  this  point  of  view,  Quakerism  \a 
hardlv  to  be  considered  a  religious  sect,  but 
partakes  more  of  the  nature  of  a  religioufl 
order,  which  receives  into  its  sodality  only 
sut^h  candidates  as  can  pass  through  the  or- 
deal of  a  novitiate  specially  designed  to 
test  their  possession  of  those  (qualities  which 
the  onler  requires  in  its  members.  Mr. 
Tallack  says,  that  the  Quaker  ffyrtom  is 
suited  only  for  the  more  thoughtfuli  and  M.^ 
rious  of  Christians,  and  for  peraons  with 
minds  disciplined  to  deep  feelings  and  ab- 
stract contemplation,  and  with  Aronff  prel^ 
en>nces  for  individual  freedom  of  raligiouB 
action.    It  is  not  a  body  with  which  men  in 
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genera],  or  many  men,  arc  likely  to  seek 
communion.  Is  not  this,  rather  than  edu- 
cation, the  reation  why  there  is  an  absence 
ariyation  and  of  crime  amongst  tlie 
ersp  Is  it  not  also  the  cause  of  much, 
at  least,  of  the  influence  which  they  are 
said  to  exert  upon  society?  How,  other- 
wise, does  it  come  to  pass  that  the  Quakers, 
during  the  last  quarter  ol'  a  centur}*,  have 
sent  their  preachers  to  Ilindostan,  the  Pa- 
cific Islands,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  the 
Cape  Colony,  the  West  Indies,  Califoniia, 
Greenland,  Iceland,  Russia,  the  Faroe 
Islands,  Lapland,  Madagascar,  Egypt, 
Syria,  and  the  Holy  Land,  witliout  any  ap- 
preciable accession  to  their  number?  Mr. 
Tallack  gives,  as  an  example  of  the  paucity 
of  converts,  the  case  of  Jonathan  Grubb, 
an  **  excellent  gentleman,"  who  has  for 
years  "laboured  assiduously  in  preaching 
to  the  poor,  especially  in  the  rural  districts 
of  Sufiolk,  Essex,  and  Norfolk.  His  meet- 
ings have  been  largely  attended,  and  have 
also  been  occasions  of  much  solemnity  and 
tenderness  of  spirit.  They  have  oftx'u  been 
followed  up  by  sympathising  private  con- 
versations with  some  of  the  most  impressed 
amongst  the  hearers.  Great  religious  edifi- 
cation has  doubtless  ensued  in  consequence. 
But  we  have  not  hoard  of  any  fresh  acces- 
sions to  the  ranks  of  Quakerism  from  any 
or  all  of  those  meetings."  I>ut  when  more 
than  two  centuries  ago  the  Quaker  boy, 
James  Pamcll,  sixteen  years  of  age, 
preached  to  the  people  of  the  same  eastern 
counties,  ho  **  gathered  in  hundreds,  and 
probably  thousands,  to  the  fold  of  his  peo- 
ple in  the  very  district  where  Mr.  Gnibb 
(ft  man  far  superior  to  young  Paniell  in 
most  Christian  virtues)  can  barely  secure 
one  proselyte  in  several  years'  ministerial 
activity."  Pamell's  success  and  Grubb's 
failure,  notwithstanding  the  *' solemnity  and 
tenderness  of  spirit"  observable  at  his  meet- 
ings, would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the 
terms  of  admission  into  the  Quaker  body 
are  more  exacting  now  than  they  were  two 
centuries  ago.  But,  once  in,  the  conditions 
of  Qvaker  life  are  not  n^pulsive.  There 
are  the  great  educational  advantages  to 
those  who  stan<l  in  need  of  them.  There 
is  the  fact  stated  by  Mr.  Tallack,  ♦^tliat 
every  poor  Friend  who  may  be  unable  to 
com  a  livelihood,  usually  receives  aid  from 
his  brother  members,  to  the  extent  of  from 
£20  to  £40  ]>er  annum,  generally  admin- 
istered privately,  exclusive  of  the  money 
spent  upon  the  education  of  his  ofi*spring." 
Then  the  absence  of  what  is  known  amongst 
Friends  as  *Uho  one  man  system,"  the  right 
of  all  to  preach  if  they  are  moved  to  do  so, 
even  womeB,  is  so  soothing  and  indulgent 


to  spiritual  vanity  and  conceit,  that  there 
must  be  some  reason  for  the  Jact  that  Qua- 
kerism numbers  so  lew  adhci-cuts  in  these 
islands,  and  that  its  numljcrs  are  rather 
dwindling  than  increasing.  For  example, 
in  Norwich,  which  forty  years  ago  contained 
five  hundred  Friends,  there  are  now  barely 
thirty. 

Mr.  Tallack  endeavours  to  explain  this 
surprising  state  of  things.  **It  thus  ap- 
pears," he  savs,  "that  the  Quaker  system 
IS  an  admirable  one  for  developing  a  small 
band  of  active,  independent,  philanfiiropic, 
and  spiritual  Christians,  but  fails  most  de- 
cidedly in  gathering  in  the  masses  of  man- 
kind. This,"  he  continues,  **is  now  gen- 
erally admitted  by  the  Friends.  One  of 
thcui,  an  aged  minister,  lately  remarked  to 
the  writer,  *Well,  I  must  confess  that  if 
the  evangelization  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people  had  depended  upon  us,  verj-  little 
would  have  been  done.'"  This  is  a  U- 
mentable  confession,  alter  upwards  of  two 
centuries  of  missionary  labour.  **  It  would 
appear,"  Mr.  Tallack  continues,  "that,  in 
aiming  at  perfection,  the  Friends  have  ar- 
rived at  many  conclusions  incompatible  with 
the  actual  constitution  of  imperfect  and 
frail  humanity.  It  is  oflen  observed  that, 
in  the  communication  of  reli;xious  instruc- 
tion to  the  poor,  a  rough  and  ready,  but 
comparatively  uneducated,  yet  zealous 
working  man  is  far  more  effect ivc  than  a 
calm,  refined,  and  highly-educated  speaker. 
Similarly,  the  very  agencies  which  the 
Friends  (leprecate  and  avoid  as  imperfect, 
namelv,  *  the  one  man  svstcm,'  lieartv  con- 
gregational  singing,  untrammelled  zealous 
preaching,  outwardly  visible  sacraments, 
settled  pastoragos  and  paid  ministers  — 
these  or  other  such  arrangtMuents  are  evi- 
dently and  practically  essential  to  the  evan- 
gelization of  the  great  Tnas,ic^  of  mankind, 
m  spite  of  all  the  arginnents  of  QuakeriiAn, 
and  notwithstanding  the  admirable  results 
(on  a  ver}'  limited  scale)  of  a  system  from 
which  the  agencies  have  been  almost  en- 
tirelv  excluded.''  This  argument  is  not 
wholly  destitute  of  force ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  what  is  to  be  said  of  a  body  which 
deprecates  and  avoids  agencit^s  whieh  it 
holds  to  be  essential  to  the  cTangelization 
of  the  gn>at  masses  of  mankind?  We  must 
conclude  that  it  desires  to  be  a  select  and 
exclusive  body,  **a  small  ban<l  of  active, 
independent,  philanthropic,  and  spiritual 
Christians,"  well  off  in  point  of  funds,  hav- 
ing little  or  no  poor  to  six.>ak  of,  and  rather 
averse  to  letting  them  mto  the  fold  than 
otherwise.  But  where,  then,  is  the  r.urit 
of  its  supporting  its  own  poor,  or  of  I  lie 
large  provision    it    makes  for  education? 
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A   SEA-SHELL.  — THE   BRIDES    DREAM. 


Why  does  Mr.  Tallack  reproach  the  de- 
noniinations  with  not  having  **  bestowed 
upon  their  poor  a  small  proportion  of  the 
systematic  and  individualizing  care  experi- 
enced by  the  Friends  in  such  cases"?  The 
comparison  is  ridiculous.  Out  of  a  popu- 
lation of  thirty  millions,  the  Friends  reckon 
in  their  community  fifteen  thousand.  They 
are  notoriously  a  wealthy  body;  and  **the 
pecuniary  and  educational  privileges  of 
memljership  are  so  many,"  says  Mr.  Tal- 
lack, '*that  a  constant  vigilance  is  requisite 
to  avoid  the  reception  of  candidates  for  ad- 
mission who  may  be  prompted  by  interested 
motives."  Where  is  the  difficulty  of  such 
a  body  supporting  its  own  poor,  or  what 
credit  is  due  to  its  members  for  keeping 
clear  of  the  police?  The  Quakers  begin 
by  admitting  none  within  their  pale  who  are 
not  thoughtful  and  'serious  Christians ;  men 
who  are  removed  by  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree of  affluence  from  the  temptations  of 
want;  men  well  schooled  and  disciplined 
in  the  exterior  and  interior  respectability. 
Now  if  a  sect  admits  into  its  sodality  noth- 
ing but  what  is  good,  and  rejects  every- 


thin^  that  is  bad,  it  has  no  right  to  boast 
of  the  efficacy  of  its  principles.  We  <lo 
not  deny  that  the  Friends  have  been  active 
in  maTiy  good  works;  all  we  maintain  is 
that  it  would  have  been  surprising  had  they 
not  been  so.  We  have  lelt  ourselves  hardly 
space  to  speak  of  Mr.  Tallack's  "Life  of 
George  Fox,"  the  most  important  part  of 
his  work  appearing  to  us  to  consist  in  the 
false  pretensions  we  have  been  discussing. 
It  is  an  interesting  sketch,  a  contribution 
to  the  history  wliich  will  one  day  give  us  a 
pi(*ture  of  the  efforts  made  in  an  age  of 
abominable  licentiousness,  by  eame!<t  be- 
lievers, to  awaken  consciences  which  had 
fallen  asleep.  "  Mixed  up  with  those  efforts 
there  was  doubtless  a  great  deal  of  per- 
sonal vanity,  and  Mr.  Tallack  candidly  ad- 
mits the  grave  faults  of  which  Fox  wr.s 
occasional!}'  guilty.  But  on  the  whole  the 
tendency  was  good.  It  aimed  at  the  rewal 
of  religion,  which  was  suffering  from  the 
reaction  consequent  upon  the  upheaving  of 
the  Reformation.  And  with  all  its  faults  it 
was  not  destitute  of  beneficial  results. 


From  Macmillan's  Magazine. 
A  8EA-SXIELL. 

CooLlii)S  of  shell,  sing,  Sca^hell,  warm  and 
sweet, 
Of  ripples  curling  on  the  creamy  beaoh. 
Of  soft  waves  singing  in  each  other's  ear. 
Small  wavelets  kissing  one  another's  feet, 
Where  flakes  of  foam  make  music,  a  low  speech 
Tenderly  sad  to  hear. 

Tell  me  of  half-formed  little  brpk^  words. 
Sung  by  the  ripples  to  the  still  8ea-flow9rs 
In  silent  sleeping  tiilcless  deeps  of  sea  ; 
For  there  the  flowers  have  voices  like  to  birds. 
That  sing  full-throated  in  this  world  of  ours 
On  each  melodious  tree. 

Not  now,  not  now,  sweet  shell,  some  other  day 
Tell  me  of  sighings  on  the  lonely  shore. 
And  seas  that  sob  to  biixls  that  scream  above; 
Tell  me  not  now  of  earth  grown  weak  and  gray. 
Nor  longing  for  the  things  that  come  no  more, 
Nor  any  broken  love. 

To  me  thy  breathing  bears  another  tone. 
Of  fresh  cool  currents  running  under  sea. 
And  happy  laughter  of  the  sunny  spray :  — 
Ah  !  hcarcst  thou  the  wonLs  that  are  thine  own, 
Kuow'st  thou  the  message  that  they  hear  to  me. 
The  things  they  seem  to  say  7 

Ah,  Sea-shell,  it  is  this—**  The  soft  blue  deep. 
Which  thrills  with  a  heart  that  knows  thee  and 
is  kind, 
Sighed  for  thy  sorrow,  now  it  laughs  with 
thee; 


Love  is  a  secret  which  man  cannot  keep; 
Hide  it  fh)m  heaven  and  the  heedless  wind. 
But  trust  it  with  the  sea  1 " 

A.  G.  BiADunr. 


From  Bentley's  WaetSlmmj, 
TUE  BRIDE'S  DREAK. 

BT  J.  X.  CAXLPENTXB. 

The  young  bride  she  is  dreaming. 

Ah  !  who  that  dream  can  tell? 
It  may  be  of  some  loved  one 

Ere  falsehood  broke  the  spell ; 
It  may  be  of  the  bridegroom 
Who  watches  by  her  side. 
And  deems  she  must  be  happy 
Because  she  is  his  bride. 

Oh !  if  that  be  her  dreaming 

May  time  ne'er  break  tlie  qwDy 
But  the  tears  flow  in  her  dumber. 
And  who  that  dream  oan  tdlf 


The  young  bride  she  is  dreaming ! 

Of  the  future,  or  the  past! 
But  she'll  wake,  and  smiles  around  lier 

Like  a  ray  of  sunshine  cast; 
Her  pride  will  keep  her  silent. 

She  may  speak  of  other  themes. 
But  her  lips  will  never  whisper 
What  she  wept  for  in  her  drwinM. 

Oh  !  if  those  dreams  were  happy 
May  time  ne*er  break  the  spidl. 
But  the  tears  fell  in  her  sLamlwr, 
And  who  that  dream  OSA  tdl? 
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ORESTES.— TWILIGHT   VOICES. 


From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
ORESTES. 

How  tranquil  is  the  night !   how  calm  and  deep 
This  sacred  silence  !     Not  an  olive  leaf 
Is  stirring  on  the  slopes  ;  all  is  asleep  — 
All  silent,  save  the  distant  drowsy  streams 
That  down  the  hillsides  murmur  in  their  dreams. 
The  vast  sad  sky  all  breathless  broods  above. 
And  peace  and  rest  this  solemn  temple  steep. 
Here  let  us  rest :  it  is  the  hour  of  love. 
Forgetting  human  pain  and  human  grief. 

But  see.!  half-hidden  in  the  columned  shade, 
Who  panting  stands,  with  hollow  eyes  dismayed, 
That  glance  around  as  if  they  feared  to  see 
Some  dreaded  shape  pursuing  ?     Can  it  be 
Oi*este8,  with  tliat  face  so  trenched  and  worn — 
That  brow  with  sorrow  seiuned,  that  fiu)e  for- 
lorn? 
Ay,  'tis  Orestes  !  we  are  not  alone. 
What  human  place  is  free  from  human  groan  ? 
Ay,  'tis  Orestes  !     In  the  temple  there. 
Refuge  he  seeks  from  horror,  from  despair. 
Look  !  where  he  listens,  dreading  still  to  hbar 
The  avenging  voices  sounding  in  his  ear  — 
The  awful  voices  that,  by  day  and  night, 
Pursue  relentless  his  despairing  flight 
Ah  !  vain  the  hope  to  flee  from  Nemesis  ! 
He  starts  —  again  he  hears  the  horrent  hiss 
Of  the  fierce  Furies  through  the  darkness  creep. 
And  list !  along  the  aisles  the  angry  sweep. 
The  hurrying  rush  of  trailing  robes,  as  when, 
Tkrough    shivering  pines  asleep  in  gome  dim 

glen. 
Fierce  Austor  whispers.      Yes,  even  here  they 

chase 
Their  haunted  victim  —  even  this  sacred  plaoe 
Stays  not  their  fatil  footsteps.     As  they  come. 
Behold  him  with  that  stricken  face  of  doom 
Fly  to  the  altar,  and  there  foiling  prone. 
Strike  with  his  brow  Apollo's  feet  of  stone. 
"Save  me!"  he  cries;    "Apollo!    hear  and 

save ;  • 

Not  even  the  dead  will  sleep  in  their  dark  grave. 
They    come — tlie    Furies!     To    this    tortured 

breast 
Not  even  night,  the  calm,  the  peaceful,  can  give 

rest 
Stretch  forth  thy  hand,  great  god  !  and  bid  them 

cease. 
Peace,  0  Apollo  !  give  the  victim  peace  ! " 

See  !  the  white  arm  above  him  seems  to  wave, 

And  all  at  once  is  silent  as  the  grave. 

And  alccp  stoops  down  with  noittdces  wings  <mtr- 

sproad. 
And  brooding  hovers  o'er  Orestes'  head  ; 
Anrl  like  a  gust  that  roars  along  the  plain 
Seaward,  and  dies  far  off,  so  dies  the  pain. 
The  deep  remorse,  that  long  hi«  life  hath  stung. 
And  he  again  is  guiltless,  joyous,  young. 
Again  he  plays,  as  in  the  olden  time, 
Through  the  cool  marble   halls,  unstuned  by 

crime. 


Hope  holds  his  hands,  joy  strikes  the  sounding 

strings. 
Love  o'er  him  flattering  shakes  his  purple  wings. 
And  sorrow  hides  her  face,  and  dork  death 

creeps 
Into  the  shade,  and  every  Fury  sleeps. 
Sleep  !  sleep,  Orestes  !  let  thy  torments  ceaae  ! 
Sleep  !  great  Apollo  grants  thy  prayer  for  peBce. 
Sleep  !  while  the  dreams  of  youth  around  thee 

play. 
And  the  fierce  Furies  rest — Let  us  »wa j. 


From  St.  James's  Magazine. 
TWILIGHT  VOICES. 

I. 

Now,  at  the  hour  when  ignorant  mortals 

Drowse  in  the  shade  of  their  whirlins:  sphere. 
Heaven  and  Hell  from  invisible  portals 

Breathing  comfort  and  ghastly  fear. 
Voices  I  hear ; 
I  hear  strange  voices,  flitting,  calling. 

Wavering  by  on  the  dusky  blast, — 
*'  Come,  let  us  go,  for  the  night  is  falling. 

Come,  let  us  go,  for  the  day  is  past !  *' 

II. 

Troops  of  joys  are  they,  now  departed? 

Winged  hopes  that  no  longer  stay  ? 
Guardian  spirits  grown  weary-hearted  ? 

Powers  that  have  linscered  their  latest  day  7 
What  do  they  say  T 
What  do  they  sing?    I  hear  them  calling. 

Whispering,  gathering,  flying  fast, — 
*'  Come,  come,  for  the  night  is  falling  ; 

Come,  come,  for  the  day  is  past ! '  * 

.     III. 

Sing  they  to  me?—  **  Thy  taper's  wasted. 

Mortal,  thy  sands  of  life  run  low  ; 
Thine  hours  like  a  flock  of  birds  have  hasted ; 

Time  is  ending — we  go  !  we  go  ! " 
Sing  they  so? 
Mystical  voices,  floating,  calling ; 

Dim  farewells  —  the  last,  theUst  ? — 
"  Come,  come  away,  the  night  is  faUing ; 

Come,  come  away,  the  day  is  past?  " 

IV. 

See,  I  am  ready,  Twilight  Voices  \ 

Child  of  the  spirit-world  am  I ; 
How  should  I  fear  you  ?  my  soul  TfjtAom 

O  speak  plainer  !  0  draw  nigh  ! 
Fain  would  I  fly  ! 
Tell  rac  your  message.  Ye  who  are  calling 

<  )ut  of  the  dimness  vague  and  Ttat  ? — 
Lift  me,  take  me,  —  the  night  is  falling ; 

Quick,  let  us  go,  —  the  day  \m  past ! 
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From  Blackwood's  Magaziae. 

HISTORICAL  SKETCHES   OF  THE  REIGN 
OF  GEORGE   II. 

NO.  IV.  —LADY  MARY  WORTLEY  MONTAGU. 

The  fipfure  of  a  brilliant,  vivacious, 
and  graceful  woman  of  fashion,  when  we 
meet  with  it  in  the  sober  paths  of  history, 
acts  as  one  of  the  lights  in  the  picture. 
It  is  not  only  the  sparkling  point  itself  that 
charms  the  eye,  but  the  depth  of  contrast 
with  which  it  relieves  the  masses  of  shade, 
and  clears  up  the  misty  vista.  Crowds  of 
human  creatures,  especially  when  they  are 
dead  and  past,  mass  themselves  up  like 
trees,  with  an  instinctive  huddling  together 
and  interlacing  of  passions  and  interests. 
The  loftier  figures,  which  stand  well  apart 
from  the  throng,  are  too  much  raised 
above  it,  in  most  cases,  to  throw  much 
light  on  anything  but  the  upturned  heads, 
the  eyes  of  eager  attention,  hope,  or  de- 
spair, with  which  the  multitude  regards 
its  masters.  The  statesmen,  the  great  sol- 
diers, the  great  poets,  throw  only  such 
lights  as  this  from  above  upon  the  expect- 
ant mass  below  them.  But  there  are  ac- 
tors less  splendid,  who  thread  out  and  in 
through  the  obscure  crowd,  leaving  each  a 
track  among  the  nameless  throng,  by  means 
of  which  we  can  distinguish  the  antique  dis- 
used garments,  the  forgotten  habits,  the 
ancient  forms  of  speech.  Through  the 
opening  ranks  it  is  a  pleasure  to  watch  the 
light  soul  tripping  in  airy,  old-fashioned 
measures  to  the  quaint  strains  that  are 
heard  no  longer,  to  observe  the  dim  part- 
ners in  its  dance  which  it  selects  from  the 
crowd,  to  see  it  clasping  visionary  hands, 
and  exchanging  shadowy  enbraces  with  the 
half-seen  creatures  upon  whom  it  casts  a 
little  of  its  own  light.  That  light  may  be 
but  the  glow-worm  glitter  of  a  bright  con- 
versational superficial  soul  —  it  may  be  only 
the  shimmer  of  a  court  suit  of  cloth-of-gold 
—  but  we  follow  it  with  an  interest  which 
is  oflen  above  its  deserts ;  for  so  much  as 
human  instnimentality  can,  it  opens  the 
common  ranks  to  us,  and  makes  our  an- 
cestors visible,  not  in  the  grave  .^^liape  of 
their  wars  and  their  systems,  but  in  their 
form  and  fashion  as  they  lived. 

This  office  is  not  one  whicrh  is  specially 
rc8er\'ed  to  women.  Far  different  is  the 
apparition  of  the  heroic  Maid  or  the  patriot 
Queen.  Women  crowd  closely  upon  the 
great  higliroad  of  the  past.  The  unob- 
trusive domestic  creature  which  is  held  up 
to  us  as  the  great  model  and  type  of  the 
sex,  could  never  be  guessed  at  as  its 
representative,  did  we  form  our  ideas  ac- 
cording to  experience   and   evidence,   in- 


stead of  under  the  happy  guidance  of  the 
conventional  and  imaginary.  Every  other 
kind  and  fashion  of  woman,  except  that 
correct  and  abstract  being,  is  to  be  found 
in  history ;  women  who  are  princes,  hero- 
ines, martyrs,  givers  of  good  and  of  evil 
counsel,  leaders  of  parties,  makers  of  wars. 
Tlieir  robes  mingle  with  the  succincter  gar- 
ments of  statesmen  and  soldiers  round 
them,  with  an  equality  of  position  and  in- 
terest such  as  no  theory  knows.  Nor  is 
the  butterfly-woman  any  commoner  than 
the  man-butterily  in  the  world  of  fashion 
and  gossip  dead  and  gone.  The  example 
we  choose  is  of  the  best  kind  of  the  species, 
a  higher  specimen  tlyin  the  twin-creature, 
Horace  "Walpole,  for  example,  who  occu- 
pies something  like  a  similar  rank  in  the 
unimpassioned  chronicle.  There  are  qual- 
ities in  Lady  Mary  which  are  quite  above 
the  range  of  her  brother  gossip,  and  a  hu- 
man interest  which  transcends  anv  claim  of 
his ;  but  yet  the  light  which  flashes  out 
from  her  delicate  lantern  upon  every  scene 
through  which  she  passes,  and  upon  the 
voiceless,  unlurainous  mass  around  her,  is 
the  kind  of  light  to  which  we  have  just  re- 
ferred —  not  the  illumination  from  above, 
but  the  level  ray  which  goes  in  and  out 
amid  the  crowd,  and  reveals  everywhere, 
in  the  little  spot  of  radiance  round  her  fig- 
ure, the  thronging  forms,  the  half-seen 
faces,  the  gestures  and  fashions,  the  cries 
and  exclamations  of  the  generation  which 
is  past. 

Mary  Wortley  Montagu  was  born  Mary 
Pierrepont,  of  noble  family  and  many  gifts 
—  Ladv  Mary,  softest  and  sweetest  of  all 
titles,  from  her  birth  —  in  the  year  1690. 
We  do  not  pretend  that  she  ever  came  up 
to  the  ideal  of  her  name ;  but  the  young 
creature  was  sweet  and  fair,  as  well  as 
sprip;htly  and  full  of  life,  in  the  early  days 
wliicii  she  makes  dimly  apparent  in  her 
letters.  The  first  incident  in  her  story  con- 
veys a  <;urious  foretaste  and  prevision  of 
her  whole  career.  Her  mother  died  when 
she  was  a  child ;  and  her  father  was  one 
of  those  gay  and  easy  men  of  pleasure  who 
are  the  sternest  and  most  immovable  of 
domestic  tyrants.  He  was  very  fond  of 
her  so  long  as  she  was  a  baby  unable  to 
cross  his  will  —  proud  of  her  infant  beauty 
and  wit,  and  the  first  rays  of  an  intelligence 
wliich  was  afterwards  one  of  the  keenest 
and  brightest  of  her  time.  He  was  a  Whig 
and  a  man  of  the  highest  fashion,  and  **  of 
course  behjnged  to  the  Kitcat  Club."  At 
one  of  the  meetings  of  this  "gay  and  gal- 
lant community,"  the  object  of  which  was 
**  to  choose  toasts  for  the  vear,"  Lord  Dor- 
Chester  (such  being  his  title  at  the  time; 
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he  was  afterwards  Duke  bf  KingvSton)  nom- 
inated his  little  daughter^  aged  eight,  de- 
claring that  she  was  far  prettier  than  any 
lady  on  their  Hat.  The  other  members  of 
the  Club  objected  that  their  rules  forbade 
the  election  to  such  an  honour  of  any  un- 
known beauty,  upon  which  ensued  the  fol- 
lowing characteri.stic  scene : — 

*•  *  Then  you  shall  see  her ! "  cried  he ;  and  in 
the  gaiety  of  the  monieut  sent  ordcra  home  to 
have  her  finely  dressed  and  brought  to  him  at 
the  tavern,  where  slie  was  received  with  accl:i- 
mations,  her  claim  unanimously  allowed,  her 
health  drunk  by  every  one  present,  and  her 
name  engraved  in  due  form  on  a  drinking- 
glass.  The  company  consisting  of  some  (jf  the 
most  eminent  men  in  England,  she  went  from 
the  lap  of  one  poet,  or  patriot,  or  statesman,  to 
the  arms  of  another,  was  fe»isted  with  sweet- 
meatas  overwhelmed  with  caress«#,  and  what, 
perhaps,  already  pleased  her  Ijetter  than  either, 
heard  her  wit  and  beauty  loudly  extolled  on 
every  side.  Pleasure,  she  said,  was  too  poor  a 
word  to  express  her  sentiments — they  amounted 
to  ecstjisy;  never  again  throughout  her  whole 
future  lite  di<l  she  spend  so  happy  a  day.  .  .  . 
Her  father  carried  on  the  frolic,  and,  we  may 
conclude,  confirmed  the  taste  by  having  her 
portrait  painted  for  the  clul>-room  that  she  might 
be  enrolled  a  regular  toaat." 

This  is  the  first  appearance  of  the  poor 
motherless  child  in  the  gav  world  she  was  to 
amuse  and  inliuence  so  long.  After  so  ec- 
static a  glimpse  of  the  triumphs  which 
awaited  her,  she  was  sent  back  to  the  ob- 
scurity and  seclusion  which  is  the  common 
fate  of  young-womanhood  in  the  bud ;  but 
which,  no  doubt,  after  the  above  scene,  was 
still  more  distasteful  to  the  little  beauty 
than  it  is  in  general  to  the  captives  prin- 
cesses in  their  pinafores.  Then.^  is  a  little 
controversy  as  to  the  mode  of  her  education, 
of  which  her  first  polite  biographer  declares 
that  *'  the  first  dawn  of  her  genius  opened 
so  auspiciously  that  her  father  resolved  to 
cultivate  the  advantages  of  nature  by  a 
sedulous  attention  to  her  earlv  instruction. 
A  classical  education  was  not  usually  given 
to  English  ladies  of  cpiality  when  Lady  Marj- 
Pierrepont  received  one  of  the  best,"  adds 
the  courtlv  historian.  **  Under  the  same 
preceptors  as  Viscount  Newark,  her  brother, 
she  acquired  the  elements  of  the  Greek, 
Latin,  and  French  languages  with  the  great- 
est success.  When  she  had  made  a  singular 
proficiency,  her  studies  were  superintended 
i)}'  Bishop  Hurnet,  who  fostered  her  superior 
talonts  with  ever}'  expression  of  dignified 
praii^e."  This  is  very  fine  language,  and 
there  is  a  dignified  consciousness  throughout 
the  narrative  that  its  subject  is  a  person  of 
quality,  and  not  to  be  spoken  of  in  the  vul- 


gar tongue ;  but  the  fact  is  ver}'  doubtful, 
and  seems  to  have  had  no  greater  founda- 
tion than  the  existence  of  a  translation  c>f 
the  *  Enchiridion '  of  Epictetus  which  Lady 
Mary  had  executed  in  the  ambition  of  ber 
youth,  and  which  Bishop  Burnet  corrected 
for  her.  She  describes  herself  in  one  of 
her  youthful  letters  as  living  surrounded 
with  dictionaries,  and  teaching  herself  the 
learned  tongue  which  was  so  great  a  dis- 
tinction to  ner  in  those  days.  **  My  own 
education  was  one  of  the  worst  in  the  world,"* 
she  says,  when  writinjg  to  her  daughter 
nearly  half  a  century  after,  **  being  exactly 
like  Clarissa  Ilarlowe's ;  her  pious  Mrs. 
Norton  so  perfectly  resembling  my  govern- 
ess, who  had  been  nurse  to  my  mother,  I 
could  almost  fancy  the  author  was  acquainted 
with  her.  She  took  so  much  pains  Irom  my 
infancy  to  fill  my  head  with  superstitious 
tales  and  false  notions,  it  was  none  of  her 
fault  that  I  am  not  at  this  day  afraid  of 
witches  and  hobgoblins,  or  turned  Metho- 
dist." There  were  three  girls  brought  up 
in  this  way  in  the  family  house  at  Thorosby, 
which,  like  all  the  country  houses  of  the 
period,  was  a  place  of  penance  and  suffering 
to  the  possessors.  "Don't  you  rememWr 
how  miserable  we  were  in  the  little  parlour 
at  Thoresby  ? "  Lady  Mar}-  writes  to  her 
sister  Lady  ^lar,  when  they  were  both  in 
full  possession  of  the  freedom  of  maturcr 
life,  though  life  had  not  turned  out  so 
triumphant  as  the  girls  supposed.  •*  We 
then  thought  marrying  would  put  us  at  once 
into  possession  of  all  we  wanted,"  she  adds, 
no  doubt  with  a  si^h  over  the  vain  supposi- 
tion. And  yet  the  parlour  at  Thoresby 
cannot  have  been  so  very  dull  after  all,  and 
a  pretty  picture  of  girlish  occupation  micht 
be  made  out  of  the  few  indications  supplied 
by  Lady  Louisa  Stuart  in  her  introtlactorj* 
anecdotes  to  her  grandmother's  letters. 
**  She  possessed  and  left  after  her  the  whole 
library  of  Mrs.  Lennox's  *  Female  Quixote,^ 

*  Cleopatra,'  *  Cassandra,'  *  Clelia,' '  Cyprus* 

*  Pharamond,'  *  Ibrahim,'  &c.  &c.,  all,  like 
the  Lady  Arabella's  collection,  *  Englished' 
mostly  by  persons  of  honour."  In  a  blank 
page  of  one  of  these  great  folios  "  Lady 
Marv  had  written  in  her  fairest  }'x>uthful 
hand  the  names  and  characteristics  of  the 
chief  personages,  thus ;  —  *  The  beautiful 
Diana,  the  volatile  Climene,  the  melancholy  > 
Doris,  Celadon  the  faithful,  Adamas  the 
wise,'  and  so  on,"  —  a  pretty  piece  of  ffirlish 
enthusiasm  which  everj'body  who  has  bad  to 
do  with  such  budding  creatures  will  appre- 
ciate. She  **  got  by  heart  all  the  poetry 
that  came  in  her  way,  and  indulged  benelf 
in  the  luxury  of  read  in  <j:  everj'  romance  as 
yet  invented,"  a  custom  which  stood  ber 
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in  great  stead  in  after  life,  and  at  the  same  ously  upheld,  makes  it  even  ridiculous  to  go 

time  dM  not  prevent  the  transhition  of  Epie-  out  of  the  common  road,  and  forces  one  to 

tctus,  nor  the  perusal  apparently  of  many  find  as  many  excuses  as  if  it  "were  a  thing 

«5rave  authors.      Besides  all  these  labours  altogether  criminal  not  to  play  the  fool  in 

and  recreations,  the  girl,  as  she  grew  up,  concert  with  other  women  of  quality."     The 

had  the  duties  of  the  mistress  of  the  house  young  lady  goes  on  to  give  her  reverend 

laid  on  her  shoulders  —  no  small  matter  in  counsellor  a  curious  sketch  of  the  manner 

those  days.     No  diner  Russc^  blessed  mod-  in  which  **any  man  of  sense  that  finds  it 

em   invention,  had  then  been  thought   of.  either  his  interest  or  his  pleasure  "  can  cor- 

Poor  Lady  Mary  had  to  take  lessons  three  rupt  women  of  quality,  m  consequence  of 

times   a-week  from  **  a  professed  carving-  their  careless  education, —  a  matter  which 

master,  who  taught  tlie  art  scientifically,"  Lady  Marj-  and  evervbody  belonging  to  her 

in  order  to  be  prepared  for  her  fathers  evidently  thinks  a  (juite  natural  ai)d  cdilying 

•'public  days;"  and  on  these  public  days  subject  for  discussion  on  the  part  of  a  young 

ate  her  own  dinner  alone  before  the  labori-  woman  just  out  of  her  teens ;  and  the  letter 

OU3  social  meal  came  on,  to  be  fortified  for  is  concluded  by  a  long  Latin  quotation  from 

its  duties.  Erasmus.     But  for  that  one  wonderful  touch 

about  the  man  of  sense  and  the  woman  of 

"Each  joint  was  carried  up  in  its  turn  to  be  quality,  the  letter  is  amusingly  natural  in 

operated  upon  by  her,  and  by  her  ulone,  since  its  artificialness  and  eager  strain  after  the 

the  peers  and  knighta  on  either  hand  were  so  far  ^-ajm  of  learning.     It   is   the   only   bit   of 

IVom  being  bound  to  offer  their  as.^istanco  that  pedantry  in  the   collection.       Lady  Mary 

the  very  master  of  the  house,  posted  opposite  to  and  her  descendants  to  the  fourth  and  fifth 

her  might  not, ict  as  her  croupier;  his  depart.  juration  evidently  bear  a  modest  con- 

mcntwas  to  push  the  bottle  after  dinner.     As  *^  •                *.i    *  ^i  •    *  V     u*  •  v      i:    ^  r^«*i, 

^     ^1         _  1  *  r        i.    x\          i.  •         •  J     1 1  sciousiiess  that  this  *  Lncnu'idion   is  a  leatn- 

for  the  crowd  of  guests,  the  most  inconsiderable  .     .i     /.     \            -*-*  tv***i  v«v 

among  them  — the    curate,  or    subaltern,  or  «^'r  "i  the  laniUv  cap.                         ,       ,       , 

aiiuire'fr younger  broUier— if  suffoicni  through  ,  ^^'^  ^^^^  ^^^  other  things  on  her  hands 

her  neglect  to  help,  himself  to  a  slice  of  mutton  than  translations.     Among  her  frieuds  one 

placed  before  hun,  would  have  cheweil  it  in  bit-  of  the  best-beloved  was  a  eertam  Mistress 

temcSB,  and  gone  home  an  aiTronted  man,  half  Anne  WortU^y,  whose  acnuaintance  was  to 

inclined  to  give  a  wrong  vote  at  the  next  elec-  determine  Lady  Mary's  life.     Mrs.   Anno 

tiou.*'  had  a  brother,  young,  handsome,  and  prom- 
ising—  a  young  man  of  family  and  fashion. 

Hot  from  such  tedious  and  trying  labours.  This  hero  of  the  talc  was  in  general,  we  are 

no  wonder  the  girl  was  glad  to  take  refuge  told,  superior  to  female  societv.  Uisgrand- 

in  the  Grand  Cyrus,  or  bury  her   anatomi-  daughtcT  is  indignant  at  the  idea  that  Mr. 

cal  woes  in  Latin,  whether  that  Latin  was  Edward  Wortley  was  **  a  dull,  phlegmatic 

acquired  legitimately  under  her   brother  s  country  gentleman,  of  a  tame  genius 'and 

tutor  or  by  private  eiTorts  of  her  own.  moderate  capacity,  of  parts  more  solid  than 

When  Lady  Mary  was  twenty  she  sent  brilliant,"  as  has  been  unkindly  said.  But 
her  translation  of  Epictetus  to  Bishop  Bur-  tlu^  fact  is,  that  the  impression  to  be  derived 
net,  with  a  letter  in  which  the  charming  of  Lady  Mary^s  husband  from  the  sole  re- 
unconscious  pedantr}'  of  youth  breaks  out  cord  in  which  he  figures  —  that  in  which  his 
in  curious  contrast  with  the  light  and  not  wife  st:inds  out  so  clear  and  rrisp  and  vivid 
particularly  refined  epistles  which  at  the  —  is  of  the  vaguest  and  faintest  character, 
fame  period  she  was  writing  to  her  youthful  He  is  as  indistinct  as  the  hero  in  a  lady's 
friends.  It  was  **  the  work  of  one  week  of  novel.  Certain  general  ideas  of  tnith, 
my  solitude,"  she  says;  and  with  simple  art-  straightforwardness,  sternness,  &c.,  are 
fulness  bc'ifs  her  correspondent  to  believe  shadow(fd  Ibith  in  him;  but  as  to  individu- 
tliat  her  sole  object  in  sending  it  to  him  was  ality,  the  man  does  not  possess  such  a  thing. 
*•  to  ask  your  Lordship  whether  1  have  un-  eithwr  I'roin  the  fault  of  the  writer  —  which 
dorstoo<l  Epictetus  ?  "  **  My  sex  is  usually  is  scarcely  to  be  supposed  —  or  from  his 
forbid  studies  of  this  nature/'  adds  the  prl,  own.  This  dim  b(»ing  was,  however,  young 
with  the  oft-repeated  plaint  of  womankind,  when  the  two  met.  He  was,  we  are  told, 
"We  are  taught  to  jdace  all  our  art  in  **a  first-rate  scholar."  **roliie  literature 
acioming  our  outward  forms,  and  permitted  was  his  passion."  He  was  the  friend  of 
without  reproach  to  carry  that  (ru>tom  even  Addison,  and  fonned  part  of  the  brilliant 
to  extra va'xanry,  while  our  minds  are  en-  societv  which  encircled  that  delicate  wit. 
tirely  nej;lected.  and,  by  di>use  of  refieotion.  With  all  this  prestige  surrounding  him,'  and 
filled  with  notiiiiig  but  the  trilling  objects  clothed  with  that  indeliniteness  of  yoQth 
our  i^yo^  are  daily  entertained  with.  This  which  it  is  so  easy  to  suppose  full  of  hope 
custom,  so  long  established  and  industri-  and  promise,  no  doubt  he  was  a  striking  ap- 
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parition  in  the  eyes  of  the  girl  who  chafed  began   his  wooing  by  means   of   Quintus 

at  her,  own  ignorance,  and  courted  the  ap-  Curtius  soon  found  out  that  though  he  was 

proach  of  genius.     Few  things  have  ever  in  love  he  did  not  approve  of  himself  for  it ; 

proved  more  charming  to  the  feminine  im-  nor  did  he  at  all  approve  of  lier,  the  cause 

agination  in  youth,  than  that  lordly  superi-  of  his  unsuitable  passion.     lie  loved   her 

ority  which,  alas  !  so  seldom  stands  a  closer  because  he  could  not  help  it ;  aprainst  his 

examination.  Female  education,  Lady  Lou-  will.     His  taste  and  his  heart  might  be  sat- 

isa  Stuai-t  informs  us,  was  at  so  low  an  ebb,  isfied,  but  the  same  could  not  be  said  for 

•*  that  Mr.  Wortley,  however  fond  of  his  his  judgment.     His  letters  are  (again)  like 

sister,  could  have  no  particular  motive  to  those  of  the-'superior  hero  of  a  novel,  bound 

seek  the  acquaintance  of  her  companions."*  to  the  frivolous,  flighty,  beautiful  creature 

But  yet  Fate  beguiled  the  young  hero,  not-  whom  he  doubts  and.  disapproves  of,  but 

withstanding  the  debasement  of  womankind,  cannot  tear  himself  away  from.     Nor  was 

and  his  own  lofty  sense  of  a  higher  being,  this  all.     When  he  had  at  last  screwed  his 

This  was  how  his  downfall  befell :  —  courage  to  the  point  of  a  proposrfl,  other 

obstacles  came  m  the  way.     "Ar.  Wortlev 

«« His  surprise  and  delight  were  all  the  greater  was   a  theorist,  a  doctrinaire,  a   man   of 

when,  one  at\ernoon,  having  by  chance  loitered  opinions.    He  was  opposed,  like  the  '  Spec- 

in  her  apaA-tment  tUl  visitors  arrived,  he  saw  tator'  and  » Tatler,'  to  the  laws  of  entail. 

Lady  Mary  Pierrepoiit  for  the  firs  tuae;  and  on  j^^i^^    ,^jg  ijistorian  insinuates  that  on  this 

entermg  mto  convei^tion  with  her,  found,  m  j,^^  j               ^         ^         j^    ^     j       .     j 

addition  to  beauty  that  charmed  him,  not  only  i..     i           i     *  i  r              vi.         o  ^\        f    "■  * 

brilliant  wit,  but  li  thinking  and  cultivated  mind,  ^^t^^ele  and  Addison,  neither  of  these  wor- 

He  wjis  especially  struck  with  Uie  discovei-y  that  ^V'^^  ^^/"\S  anything  to   entail  —  a   tnie 

she  understood  Litin,  and  could  relish  his  be-  P*^^'^   ^^   characteristic    contempt   for  the 

loved  classics.    Something  that  passetl  led  to  the  mere  professional  writer,  worthy  of  a  person 

mention  of  Quintus  Curtius,  which  she  said  slie  of  quality.     But  Lord  Dorchester  did  not 

had  never  read.    This  waa  a  tair  handle  for  a  appreciate  Mr.  Wortley's  fine  sentiments, 

piece  of  gallantry.    In  a,  few  days  she  received  When  every  argii^nent  had  failed  to  con- 

a  superb  edition  of  the  author,  with  these  lines  vince  the  philosophical  lover,   the  treatv 

facing  the  titlepage :  —  came  to  an  end,  and  poor  Lady  Mar}-,  th'o 

..  T>      X   iM    *!.•   I    1           •  u  1  T»     •     1-  only  one  of  the  parties  concerned  in  whom 

TK^M  ^  V^  }^'l  ^^  vanquished  Persia  shown,  the  reader  feels  any  interest,  was  perempto- 

The  Mrtcedon  had  lai<l  his  empire  down,  .    condemned,  after  all  the  pritty  prcli- 

And  p()lislie<l  Greece  obove<l  a  barbarous  throne.  .-^      .        c\        «*«^y\ *"  ^"y.  yi^^i^y  J"^" 

Had  wit  so  bright  adorn^.l  a  Grecian  dame,  mmaries  of  her  quaint  courtship   to  forget 

The  amorous  youth  had  lost  his  thii-st  for  tame,  Jje^  ^octnnaire  and  accept  another  suitor. 

Nor  distant  India  sought  throuj^U  Syria's  plain;  ^^^  JP^l  resisted,  but  m  vam.     She  begged 

But  to  the  Muses'  stream  with  her  had  run,  to  be  but  left  alone  —  to  bo  allowed  to  givo 

And  thought  her  lover  more  than  Ammon'sson."  "P  both  wooers,  and  remain  in  her  fath«r*8 

house  —  but  without  success.     The  few  let-  • 

So  changed  have  manners  become  since  tcrs  to  her  friends  which  are  preserved  be- 

those  days,  that  the  nearest  analogy  to  this  longing  to  this  period  of  her  life  are  not 

curious   beginning  of   courtship    must    be  more  refined  than  the  age  ;  but  her  conduct 

looked  for  among  our  hoiisoniaids  and  the  at  this  crisis  is  decidedly  more  refined  and 

faithful  youths  who  **  keep  (company"  with  delicate  than  was  to  be  expected  in  the  bo- 

them.     but  we  siH)pose  it  was  all  right  in  ginning  of  the  eighteenth   centur}'.     It  is 

1710,  or  anyhow  Lady  Mary  had  no  mamma  tnie  she  kept  up  a  private  correspondence 

to  do  what  was  proper,  and  send  back  the  with  the  phil(>soj)hical  Wortley,  and  finally' 

premature   offering.      Perhaps   it  was   the  ran  away  with  him  ;  but  her  letters  are  free 

first  time  that  Quintus  Curtius  had  served  fnmi  every  taint  of  coarseness,  and  full  of 

8U(rh  a  purpose.     The  correspondenct?  was  mod<»st  and  womanly  sentiment,  scarcely  to 

carried  on  for  some  time  by  means  of  Mis-  be  looked  for  in  the  circumstances.    A  more 

tress  Anne,  who  is  suspected  of  having  sent  curious  correspondence  between  lovers  was 

her  brother's  fervid  communications  under  never  given  to  the  world.    On  his  sidethcrc 

her  own   name   to   her  dear  Lady  ]Mary.  is  no  doubt  a  certain  glow  of  restrained 

Ver}'  soon,  however,  poor  Mistress  Anne  passion  kept  in  curb  by  an  almost  dislike,  a 

died  in  the  bloom  of  her  beauty  and  youth  ;  sense  of  superiority  and  unsuitability,  whieh 

and  the  two,  who  wt-re  by  this  time,  m  their  becomes  comical    in   its   seriousness.      On 

way,  lovers,  had  to  carry  on  their  traffic  hers  there  is  no  passion.     She  is  grateful 

din^'ctly,  without  any  intermediacy.     Then  for  the  love  by  which  she  has  been  distin- 

the  characterof  the  correM)ondonce  changed,  gulshcd  by  a  man  whom,  in  l.er  girlish  hu- 

We  cannot  but  suspect  that  the  lover  must  mility,  she  is  ready  to  take  at  his  ow«  esti- 

have  been  something  of  a  prig.     He  who  mate,  and  consider  as  superior  as  Lcbelievoa 
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himielf  to  be.    No  doubt  Quintua  Curtius 

and  the  classics,  and  the  flattering  sense 
th»t  it  was  her  own  superiority  to  most  wo- 
men irhich  hiA  determined  his  choice  of 
her,  had  dnz^kil  the  young  creature.  She 
ia  a&Ctionat«,  aiid  humble  in  her  afTuction  ; 

EQZilcd,  but  an.\ious  to  do  what  will  pleasi' 
im,  if  ODif  he  will  be  candid,  and  let  hcr 
know  what  he  is  wiiTiing  at.  It  is  a  virgin 
soul  which  BDcaks,  unmoved  by  anj^  lier\ 
impiration  of  love,  tenderly  unimpassioned, 
willing  to  be  his  wife,  most  unwilling  to  be 
the  wife  of  another  man.  Perhaps  this' 
calm  but  anxious  condition  of  mind  might 
be  disappointing  to  a  fervent  lover,  but  it  if 
A  pretty  attitude  for  the  young  soul,  and  one 
which  ('harms  the  spectator.  Mary  l^erre- 
pont  looks  a  very  different  creature  from 
UaiT  Wortley  Montagu.  She  is  slandin<; 
on  the  bi'iuk  of  the  transition  when  ibe  fol- 
lowing letters  pass  betwii'n  her  and  her 
lover.  Tlie  first  which  we  shall  quote  refers 
apparently  to  his  lirst  proposal :  — 

"  Give  me  leave  to  any  it  (I  know  it  sounJs 
v^n},"  writes  the  spirited  and  sensible  girl, 
with  a  miugliug  of  iudjguiition  in  licr  candour, 
■  *'I  knuw  liowto  niakcamimof  Bousclitippy;  bui 
then  that  miiniaustresolTe  to  coutributcsumi'lMng 
towards  it  hiiusi'lf.  I  have  so  niueli  esteem  foi* 
jou,  I  sbould  be  very  sorry  to  Lenr  lliiit  you  were 
aniiappy,  hut  ffjr  the  world  I  WDulrl  not  be  t!ie 
Lutruinent  of  mHking  you  so;  nliii^b,  in  the  hu- 
mour you  arc,  ii  haitlly  to  be  avuuled,  if  I  ani 
your  wife.  Yott  distrust  ine  —  I  can  ndlhcr 
be  tarf  nor  loved  when  I  am  dialriLsted.  Nor 
do  I  believe  yuur  passion  for  me  is  nliat  you  pro- 
tend it  —  at  least  I  am  sure,  were  I  in  luve,  I 
ooulJ  not  talk  us  yuu  do.  few  women  would 
have  wrote  so  pbiin  as  I  have  ilone,  but  to  dis- 
■emUe  is  ami^ng  Ibe  things  I  never  du.  I  take 
more  paius  to  approve  my  couiluct  to  myself 
than  to  the  world,  and  would  nut  hnvo  to  avvuse 
myself  of  a  minute's  deceit,  I  wish  I  loved  yiiu 
enoi^h  to  devote  uiyself  Ui  be  fur  ever  misemble 
lur  the  pleasure  uf  a  ilny  or  twu'i  liiipiuiiets.  T 
oaooot  n.-solve  upon  i(.  Yoa  must  think  otber- 
wise  of  me,  or  not  nt  alt.  I  don't  eqjoin  you  tu 
bum  thii  letter  —  I  know  ynu  wllL  'Tis  the 
first  I  ever  wri'lu  tu  oiio  of  your  sex,  and  shall 
be  the  lost,  Vuu  muy  never  exjiei-t  another.  I 
resolve  against  idl  correspondence  of  the  kind  — 
my  rtsulutioni  are  seldom  made,  and    never 

Nutwitlistanding  this  very  di^termined 
concliii^ion,  the  same  day,  or  ]K-rhaps  the 
nest  muming.  tlirows  ni-w  lights  on  tlii' 
lowr's  li'lii-r  which  Lad  drawn  fnini  lurr  this 
spirited  reply  ;  and,  Ibrgetliiig  her  renolvc. 
I^dy  Mary  puts  pen  to  paper  once  more, 
to  repeat  and  strengthen  and  enforce  in  a 
woD)ani^•h  way  whit-h  has  nut  vet  gone  out 
of  fashion,  the  answer  whi-li'  .-he  had  al- 
ready givti),  and  whi<H  w.ib  decisive  enough. 


"  Reading  over  your  letter  as  fast  as  ever  I 
oould,"  she  recommences  abruptly,  "and  nii- 
aweringitwilh  the  same  ridiculous  precipitation, 
I  find  one  pact  escaped  my  aicht  and  tbe  other  I 
mistook  in  several  places.  .  .  Your  letter  is  to 
tclt  me  you  should  think  youraelf  undone  if  you 
married  me;  but  if  I  could  be  so  lender  as  to 
confeea  I  should  btenk  my  heart  if  you  did  not, 
then  yuu  would  consider  whether  you  would  or 
DO ;  but  yet  yon  hoped  yuu  should  not,    1  take 

this  to  be  the  right  iuCeiiirctatioD  of '  eveo 

your  kindness  cou't  distroy  me  of  a  sudden.  I 
hope  I  am  not  in  your  power.  I  would  give  a 
good  deal  lo  bcsalMud,  &e.' 

"  You  would  have  me  say  tiiat  I  am  violently 
in  love;  that  is,  finding  you  think  better  of  me 
tlinn  you  desire,  you  would  have  me  give  you 
a  just  cause  to  conCcnia  you.     I  doubt  much 
whether  there  is  a  creature  In  the  vcorid  humble 
lough  to  du  that.     I  should  not  think  you  more 
unrcoaonablo  if  you  wero  in  love  with  my  face, 
and  asked  me  tu  disfigure  it  to  mtike  you  eofj, 
1  have  heiud  of  some  nuns  wbo  made  use  of  this 
expedient  to  secure  their  own  happiness;  but 
-   ng^t  all  the  Popish  saints  and  martyrs  I 
r  rend  of  one  whose  charity  was  sublime 
Lgh  to  make  themselves  defbnnet^  or  ridicu- 
lous to  rcstoi'e  thdr  loveis  to  peace  and  quiet- 


Perhaps  the  young  man  who  received 
these  letters  was  wise  enough  to  see  that 
tlu^  smart  of  wouuded  pride  in  them  was  too 
sharp  to  be  compatible  with  absolute  iiulif- 
fervnct;  at  least,  lie  seem.s  to  have  taken 
them  as  no  decisive  answer,  and  to  havu 
pursued  Ids  suit  in  a  way  which  clearly 
points  him  out  as  tljc  original  type  of  many 
gentlcnnn  who  have  since  cidigliteued  and 
LdliTtained  the  world,  from  Mr,  Eoehester 
an<l  Felix  Holt  dona  to  the  detestable  prigs 
of  Atneriean  fiction — gentlemen  who  tarry 
nil  their  wooing  bv  a  series  of  insults  and 
Ici'tures,  Mary  I^rrepontwas  not  a  meek 
iieroinc,  but  still  she  seisms  to  have  yiehled 
in  some  degree  to  the  tantalising  poVer  of 
this  strange  kind  of  wooing.  $he  struggles, 
alu:  resists,  she  breaks  oiit  into  little  ap- 
peals ;  she  rcKtates  her  case,  sonH-tiincs  in- 
iliguautly,  sometimes  half  tenderly,  and 
bids  hiui  farewell  over  and  over  again, 
(tut  perhaps  the  ladvduth  protest  tunm'uch. 
It  is  evident  tliat  sde  had  no  desire  to  ter- 
minate the  corresjMindence,  which  must  have 
U-en  an  exc'iting  oreak  to  the  diiliiess  of  the 
Thoresby  parlour.  "  While  1  fimlishly  fan- 
cied von  loved  me,"  slie  cries  —  brought  up 
to  this  pitch,  it  is  np]>arcnl,  by  much  a<;gra- 
latiiin  —  "there  is  nii  cimdition  of  Me  I 
could  not  have  been  Imppv  in  with  vou,  m 
very  niu.h  I  liked  yon  —  I  might  say  loved, 
shice  it  is-the  last  thing  I'll  ever  say  to  you. 
This  is  telling  you  sinicndv  tny  greatest 
weakness;  and  uow  I  will  obfij|C  you  with  a 
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new  proof  of  generosity  —  Til  never  see 
you  more.  I  shall  avoid  all  public  places, 
and  this  is  the  last  letter  I  shall  send.  If 
vou  write,  be  not  displeased  that  I  send  it 
back  unopened.  I  snail  force  my  inclina- 
tions to  oblige  yours;  and  remember  that 
you  have  told  me  I  could  not  obl^e  you 
more  than  by  refusing  you."  The  next 
page,  however,  shows  a  change  of  senti- 
ment. There  is  no  longer  question  of  a 
last  letter,  an  eternal  separation;  on  the 
contrary,  she  discusses  calmly  her  own 
character  and  his  mistaken  estimate  of  it, 
and  even  goes  into  such  a  matter  of  detail 
as  the  comparative  excellences  of  life  in  the 
country  and  life  in  town.  **  You  think  if 
yom  married  me  I  should  be  passionately 
fond  of  you  one  month,  and  of  somebody 
else  the  next,"  she  says ;  **  but  neither  would 
happen.  I  can  esteem,  I  can  be  a  friend, 
but  1  don't  know  whether  I  can  love.  Kx- 
pect  all  that  is  complaisant  and  easy,  but 
never  what  is  fond  in  me. 

•*  When  people  are  tied  for  life,"  the 
young  philoso})her  goes  on  discussing  the 
disadvantages  of  retirement,  which  her 
lover  seems  to  have  proposed,  **  'tis  their 
mutual  interest  not  to  grow  wean'  of  one 
another.  If  I  had  all  the  personal  charms 
I  want,  a  face  is  too  slight  a  foundation  for 
happiness.  You  would  soon  be  tired  of 
seeing  every  day  the  same  thing.  When 
you  saw  nothing  else,  you  would  have  leisure 
to  remark  all  the  defects,  which  would  in- 
crease in  proportion  as  the  novelty  lessened, 
which  is  always  a  great  charm." 

This  composed  state  of  mind,  however, 
does  not  last  long.  Next  time  she  writes 
it  is  again  with  the  determination  of  saying 
farewell  for  ever. 

"  I  begin  to  be  tired  of  my  humility,"  she 
exclaims.  **l  have  carried  my  complaisances 
to  you  farther  than  I  ought  You  make  new 
scruples,  you  have  a  great  deal  of  fancy,  and 
your  distrusts,  Ijoing  all  of  your  own  making, 
arc  more  immovable  than  if  there  were  souie 
real  ground  for  them.  Our  aunts  and  grand- 
mothers always  tell  us  that  men  arc  a  sort  of 
animals  that,  if  ever  they  are  constant,  'tis  only 
when  they  arc  ill-used.  'Twas  a  kind  of  paradox  I 
never  could  believe.  Experience  has  taught  me 
the  truth  of  it.  You  are  the  first  I  ever  harf  a 
corresiMjndoncc  with,  and  I  thank  God  I  have 
done  with  it  for  all  my  life.  .  .  I  have  not  tiic 
spirits  to  dir'pute  any  longer  with  you.  You  j 
say  you  arc  not  deterniinecl ;  let  me  determine : 
for  you,  and  save  you  the  trouble  of  writing 
again.  A<lieu  for  ever  !  Make  no  answer.  I 
wish,  among  the  variety  of  your  acquaintance, 
you  may  find  srmie  one  to  please  you,  and  nm't 
help  the  vanity  of  thinking,  should  y<»u  trj-  them 
all,  you  won*t  find  one  that  will  be  so  sincere  in 


their  treatment,  though  a  thousand  more  descrv* 
ing,  and  every  one  happier." 

Then  it  is  the  lover  who  comes  in,  tanta- 
lising and  tantalised :  — 

**  Every  time  I  see  you,"  writes  Mr.  Wortley, 
on  his  side,  *'  gives  me  a  fresh  proof  of  your  not 
caring  for  me;  yet  I  beg  you  will  meet  me  once 
more.  How  could  you  pay  me  that  great  com- 
pliment of  loving  the  country  for  life,  when  you 
would  not  stay  with  me  a  few  minutes  longer? 
Who  is  the  happy  man  you  went  to?  I  agree 
with  you,  I  am  often  so  dull  I  cannot  explain 
my  meaning,  but  will  not  own  the  expression 
was  so  very  obscure  when  I  said  if  I  had  you  I 
should  act  against  my  opinion.  Why  need  I 
add,  I  see  what  is  best  for  me  ?  I  contemn  wkai 
I  do,  and  yet  I  fear  I  must  do  it  If  you  can*t 
find  it  out  that  you  are  going  to  be,  unhappy, 
ask  your  sister,  who  agrees  with  you  in  every- 
thing else,  and  she  will  convince  you  of  your 
raslmess  in  this.  She  knows  you  don't  care  for 
me,  and  that  you  will  like  me  less  and  leas 
every  year,  perhaps  every  day  of  your  lilfe.  Yoa 
may  with  a  little  care  please  another  as  well, 
and  make  him  less  timorous.  It  is  possible  I  too 
may  please  some  of  those  that  have  but  little  ac- 
quaintance ;  and  if  I  should  be  preferred  by  a 
woman  for  being  the  first  among  her  compan- 
ions, it  would  give  me  as  much  pleasure  aa  if  I 
were  the  first  man  in  the  world.  Think  again, 
and  prevent  a  misfortune  from  falling  upon  both 
of  us."  * 

This  letter  concludes  with  instructions 
how  they  are  to  meet  in  the  house  of  Steele 
by  aid  of  his  wife.  And  so  the  duel  goes 
on.  It  is  like  the  scene  in  Moli^re,  which 
he  repeats  in  several  of  his  comedies,  be- 
tween offended  lovers.  No  doubt  the  great 
dramatist  repeated  it  because  tlie  quarrel  of 
the  two,  Iheir  fury,  their  eternal  farewell, 
their  stolen  looks,  their  relenting,  and  tlie 
sudden  leap  into  each  otlicr's  grasp  of  their 
eager  reluctant  hands,  was  such  a  piece  of 
l)retty  fooling  as  no  audience  could  resist. 
And  hen*,  in  rctal  English  flesh  and  blood, 
in  laced  coat  and  quilted  petticoat,  in  pe- 
nike  and  powder,  stand  Dons  and  Dorimene, 
performing  their  charming  interlude.  By- 
and-by  matters  become  more  serious.  The 
formal  negotiations  are  broken  off,  and 
there  is  th(»  other  lover,  who  offers  £500  a- 
year  of  pin-money  and  a  house  in  town,  and 
on  whose  behalf  Lonl  Dorchester  lays  out 
£4(.K)  in  wedding-clothes.  Things  come  to 
such  a  pitch  at  last  that  there  is  nothine  for 
it  but  **  a  coach  to  be  at  the  door  cariy  Mon- 
day morning,"  and  an  entire  surrender  into 
the  liands  of  the  honourable  if  aggrayating 
bridegroom.  *•  I  tremble  for  what  we  arc 
duing,"  the  girl  writes,  in  a  fright,  on  the 
evening  of  the  Friday  before  tfis  momen- 
tous day.     **  Are  you  sure  you  shall  love 
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me  for  ever  ?     Shall  wc  never  separate  ?    1 1 
fear  and  I  hope  —  I  foresee  all  that  will  hap-  : 
pen.     I  skill  incense  my  family  in  the  liigh-  ■ 
est  degree.     The  generality  of  the  world 
wDl  blame  mv  conduct,  and  the  relations 

and  friends  of will  invent  a  thousand 

stories  of  me;  yet  'tis  possible  you  may 
recompense  everything  to  me.  In  this  let- 
ter, which  I  am  fond  of,  you  promise  me  all 
I  wish.  Since  I  writ  so  far  I  received  your 
Friday  letter.  I  will  be  only  yours,  and  I 
will  do  what  you  please. '' 

And  accordingly  **  early  Monday  morn- 
ing" they  ran  away. 

It  18  the  pleasant  privilege  of  fiction  to 
eq4  here.  In  such  a  case  where  could  there 
be  found  a  more  clianning,  graceful  story  ? 
People  who.  had  spoken  their  minds  so  iree- 
Iv  to  each  other  before  their  inarriaj'e,  whose 
love  had  been  tried  by  so  many  frets,  and 
one  of  whom  at  last  concluded  the  matter 
in  such  beautiful  dispositions,  what  could 
they  do  but  live  happy  ever  after  ?  **  I  will 
be  only  youi-s,  and  I  will  do  what  you 
please."  What  prettier  ending  could  close 
the  youthful  teuder  tale  ?  Alas  !  the  story 
of  this  Lady  Mary  did  not  end  with  these 
wonls,  but  only  began. 

There  is  something  humbling  and  disap- 
pointing in  droi)ping  down  to  the  calm  level 
of  ordinary  life,  aftvr  that  moment  of  exalted 
sentiment  and  idealism.     The  happiest  and 
tlic  least  pretentious  marriage  snares  this 
revulsion  with  the  most  showy  and  the  most 
unfortunate.     Alter  that  strain  of  passion- 
ate feeling,  that  sense  of  new  life  beginning, 
those  noble  resolutions  and  beautiful  dreams, 
to  wake  and  find  after  all  that  the  obstinate 
earth  is  still  the  same,  that  the  still  more 
obstinate  self  is  unchanged,  and  that  life  | 
falls  back  into  its  accJistomed  i-hanncl,  tiik-  ■ 
ing  incredibly  little  heed  of  that  one  altera-  | 
tion  of  circumstances  which,  b(?fore  it  was  . 
made,  seemed  so  radi<'aland  ovenvhelmiiig,  , 
is  hard  upon  any  susceptible  imagination. 
K^ either  bride  nor  britlegroom  in  the  cast? ' 
before  us  seem  to  have  entertained  any  high- ; 
flown  expectations  ;  but  yet  it   is  not  very  j 
long  before  Lady  Mary  begins  to  feel  that  i 
a  careless  husband  is  a  much  less  picjuant 
and  amusing  interloeutor  than  a  disapprov- : 
ing  lover.     It  is  evident  that  she  spent  a  | 
great  part  of  the  first  few  years  of  her  mar-  I 
ried  life  alone.     She  writes  to  the  errant ; 
husband,  at  first  with  pleasant  expressions 
of  her  happiness  in  })eing  his,  but  after- 
wards with  alternations  of  petulance  and 
melancholy  and  repentance  for  both.     **  I 
assist  eVery  dr.y  at  public  i)rayers   in  this 
family,"  she  says  in  what  it  is  evident  is  her  | 
first  letter,  a  month  or  two  after  tlK»  mar-  | 
riage,  when  her  heart  is  soft  with  unaccus- 


tomed happiness,  and  moved,  in  conse- 
quence, to  a  superficial  religiousness,  **and 
never  forget  in  my  private  ejaculations  how 
nmch  I  owe  to  heaven  for  mating  me  yours." 
This  blessed  state  of  aifairs,  however,  does 
not  last  very  lon^.  Within  the  first  year  a 
pensive  sense  of  loneliness  comes  over  the 
young  wife ;  she  does  not  complain,  but  she 
wonders  at  his  absence  and  his  silence ;  now 
and  then  she  is  sick  and  sad,  and  moralises  : 
**  Life  itself,  to  make  it  supportable,  should 
not  be  considered  too  nearly,"  she  says. 
**  It  is  a  maxim  with  me  to  be  young  (the 
poor  soul  was  three-and-twenty  !)  as  long 
as  one  can ;  there  is  nothing  that  can  pav 
one  for  that  invaluable  ignorance  which  is 
the  companion  of  youth;  those  sanguine 
groundless  hopes,  and  that  lively  vanity 
which  makes  all  the  happiness  of  life.  To 
my  extreme  mortification,  I  grow  wiser 
every  day."  A  little  later  she  calls  her  for- 
titude to  her,  and  is  obstinatelv  contented. 
**  1  discovered  an  old  trunk  of  papers,"  she 
writes  from  the  solitude  of  Ilinchinbroke, 
**  which  to  my  great  <liversion  I  found  to  bo 
the  letters  of  the  first  Earl  of  Sandwich. 
...  1  walked  yesterday  two  hours  on  the 
terrace  —  these  are  the  most  considerable 
events  that  liave  happened  in  your  absence, 
excepting  that  a  gr)od-natured  robin-red- 
breast kept  me  company  almost  the  whole 
afternoon  with  so  much  good-humour  and 
humanity  as  gives  me  faith  for  the  piece  of 
cliaritv  ascribed  to  these  little  creatures  in 
the  *  Children  in  the  Wood.' "  Some  time 
after  tliis  she  becomes  indignant:  **Iam 
alone,  without  any  amusement  to  take  up 
my  thoughts ;  I  am  in  circumstances  in 
which  melancholy  is  apt  to  prevail  even 
over  all  amusements,  dispirited  and  alone, 
and  you  write  me  (piarrelling  letters.  .  .  . 
Should  I  tell  you  that  I  am  uneasy,  that  I 
am  out  of  humour  and  out  of  patience, 
should  I  see  vou  half  an  hour  the  sooner? 
"...  and  then  the  poor  young  crea- 
ture is  penitent,  and  excuses  herself  for 
comnlaining.  The  bright,  beautiful,  high- 
spirited  young  woman,  removing  from  one 
dolefiil  country  house  to  another,  estranged 
from  all  her  natural  friends,  beanng  all  the 
physical  ills  natural  in  the  circumstances, 
consuming  her  heart  in  enfon'cd  solitude, 
while  the  curmudgeon  of  a  husband,  the 
cause  of  all  her  trouldes,  amuses  himself  in 
the  great  world,  and  writes  her,  when  he 
writes  at  all,  **  (piarn*lling  letters,"  are  set 
forth  befi>re  us  with  th(^  greatest  distinct- 
ness. lVM)r  Lady  Mary  had,  apparently, 
no  high  religious  or  any  »»ther  kind  of  prin- 
ciple to  support  her.  She  was  not  a  wo- 
man of  the  noblest  kind,  nor  is  her  charac- 
ter a  model  one  in  any  way :  yet  her  cour- 
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age,  and  spirit,  and  patience ;  her  eagerness 
to  make  the  best  of  everything ;  tlie  com- 
fort she  takes  in  the  kind  robin  and  the  old 
letters ;  her  endurance ;  her  fancies ;  her 
occasional  little  outbursts,  make  up  a  pic- 
ture at  once  pretty  and  affecting,  llad  she 
been  less  reasonable  and  more  passionate, 
the  story  of  what  was  evidently  an  unsuit- 
able and  uncomfortable  marriaj^o  would  no 
doubt  have  been  more  dramatic.  But  the 
age  was  one  in  which,  people  wore  ven' 
composed  in  their  ailections ;  and  she,  it  is 
apparent  from  first  to  last,  was  an  eminently 
iinmipassioned  woman. .  But  tliat  she  was 
chilled,  wounded,  nioilified,  lowered  in  her 
own  estimation,  and  cut  shoi-t  in  all  possi- 
ble blossoming  of  her  affections,  is  clear 
enough.  We  wonder,  if  the  story  lia*l  been 
traced  after  marriage  of  all  our  modern 
heroes  whos;e  role  it  is  to  scold  and  find 
fault,  like  Mr.  Wortley,  whether  a  similar 
result  might  not  be  percfcptible  ?  The  con- 
sequence in  this  case  to  all  readers  will  be 
a  hearty  pity  an<l  liking  for  Lady  Mary,  and 
a  wholesome  contempt  for  the  narrow  ped- 
ant whom,  by  bad  luck,  she  had  made  the 
controller  of  her  heart  and  fate. 

Mattel's  had  come  to  sucli  a  pass  between 
the  two  who,  by  a  runaway  marriage,  had 
given  what  is  gentirally  supposed  the 
strongest  evidence  of  love,  within  two 
vears  after,  that  the  voun^xwile  was  moved 
to  Ibrmal  remonstrance. 

•*I  oiunot  fin'boar  any  longer  telling  you,*' 
she  writes,  **  I  think  you  usf!  inc  very  unkindly. 
I  don't  t»iy  so  much  of  your  ubsencc  as  I  should 
do  if  you  was  in  the  country  nnd  I  in  Loudon, 
because  I  would  not  have  you  believe  that  I  am 
ini])atient  to  Jw  in  town  when  I  say  I  lun  inipji^ 
tient  to  be  with  you  ;  but  I  am  very  sensible  I 
partetl  with  you  in  July,  and  'tis  now  the  mid- 
dle of  November.  As  if  tliis  wjia  not  hardship 
enough,  yuM  do  not  tell  nie  you  arc  sorry  for  it. 
You  write  soldoni,  and  with  so  much  indifference 
OS  shows  you  hanlly  think  of  me  at  idl.  I  com- 
plain of  ill-hojilth,  an<l  you  only  say  you  hope 
it  is  not  so  bad  as  I  n^ike  it.  You  never  inquire 
after  your  child.  .  .  .  You  should  consider  soli- 
tude, and  siU-en  the  coiise<|Uence  of  solitude,  is 
apt  to  give  the  most  niehmcholy  ideas,  and  thus 
net»<ls  at  least  tender  letters  4inrl  kin<l  expressions 
to  hinder  uneasiness  alnioHt  inse]»ar:ible  from 
absence.  I  nm  very  s<'nsible  how  far  I  ought  to 
l>e  contente<l  when  your  atfaii*s  oblige  you  to  ]»e 
without  inc.  I  wtaild  not  have  you  do  yourself 
any  piTJudice,  but  a  litth*  kimliK^ss  will  cost  you 
nothing.  ...  I  have  conceale<l  as  long  aA  I  can 
the  uneasiness  the  nothingness  of  your  letters 
havepixen  me  under  an  aflect^nl  iiulitference ; 
but  ilis-iinmlatiini  always  sits  awkwarrlly  upon 
me.  I  am  weary  <»f  it,  ami  must  iK'g  of  you  to 
write  me  no  nioi-e  if  yi.u  cannot  bring  yourself 
to  write  iitherwise.     Multiplicity  of  biuincss  or 


diversions  may  have  engaged  joa,  but  all  peo- 
ple find  time  to  do  what  they  have  a  mind  ta 
If  your  inclination  is  gone,  I  had  rather  never 
receive  a  letter  firom  you  than  one  which  in  lieu 
of  comfort  for  your  absence  gives  me  a  pun 
even  beyond  it" 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  no  sooner  does 
the  political  .horizon  change,  and  an  openin|^ 
become  visible  for  Wortley,  if  he  can  avau 
himself  of  it,  in  public  life,  than  bis  wife 
springs  eager  to  his  side  to  entourage  and 
stimulate  him.  And  v-ery  strange  to  be  ut- 
tered by  a  young  woman  of  four-and-twenty, 
from  the  depths  of  rustic  quiet,  do  these 
exhortations  sound.  The  period  is  just 
after  tlie  accession  of  George  I.  —  a  new 
reign,  a  new  era  —  when  all  the  possibilities 
of  power  and  influence  lav  before  any  new 
man  who  had  force  enough  to  seize  them. 
Probably  Lady  Mary's  faith  in  her  husband's 
superiority  had  begun  to  fail,  and,  in  conse- 
se(iuencc,  she  is  great  on  the  merits  of  bold- 
ness in  opposition  to  modesty,  which  she 
evidently  tries  jto  persuade  herstjlf  is  all  he 
wants  to  insure  success.  Here  is  the  open- 
ing note  of  the  trumpet  with  which,  in  min- 
gled flatti'ry  and  menace,  she  attempts  to 
stir  him  up :  — 

*'  Tliough  I  am  very  impatient  to  see  you,  I 
would  not  liaveyou,  by  hastening  to  come  down, 
lose  any  part  of  ^'our  inti^rcst  ...  I  am  glad 
you  think  of  serving  your  friends.  I  hupe  it 
will  put  you  in  mind  of  serving  yourself.  I 
need  not  enlarge  up<m  the  advantages  of  money 
—  eveiytliing  we  see  and  cverj'thing  we  hear 
puts  us  in  remembnincc  of  it.  If  it  were  possi- 
ble to  restore  liljerty  to  your  eounti^,  or  limit 
the  enci\)aehmcnts  of  the  i)rerogative,  by  reduc- 
ing yourself  to  a  g:irret,  I  .should  l>o  pleased  to 
share  so  glorious  a  povciiy  with  you ;  but  as  the 
world  is  and  will  be,  'tis  a  sort  of  duty  to  be 
rich  that  it  may  be  in  one's  power  to  do  good  — 
riches  1  icing  another  wonl  for  power,  towards 
tlie  obtaining  of  which  tlie  first  necessary  quali- 
fication is  impudence,  and  (as  Demosthenes  said 
of  pronunciation  in  orator}*)  theseoond  isimpo- 
dence,  and  the  thiiil  still  impudence.  No  mod* 
wt  man  ever  did  or  ever  will  make  his  fiirtane. 
Your  friend  lA>rd  Ilalifax,  R.  Walpolc,  and  all 
other  instances  of  quick  advancement,  have 
been  i-emarkably  impudent.  Tlie  Ministry  is 
like  a  ]xlay  at  Court :  there's  a  little  door  to  get 
in,  and  a  ^reat  crowd  without,  shoving  and 
thrusting];  who  shall  T>e  foremost ;  people  who 
kmKrk  others  with  their  clltows,  dlsr^a;ard  a  little 
kick  of  the  shins,  an<I  still  thrust  heartily  foi^ 
wani,  ai-e  sure  of  a  ^m1  place.  Your  modest 
man  Ht'in<1s  Whiud  in  the  crowtl,  is  shored 
al>out  )>y  cver}-l)ody,  his  clothes  torn,  almost 
8(|ueezed  to  death,  ami  sees  a  thousand  get  in 
iH'foiv  him  that  don't  make  so  good  a  iigjyire  as 
himself.  I  don't  say  it  is  impivsible  for  an  im- 
pudent man  not  to  rise  in  the  world;  but  m 
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modwt  merit,  with  a  large  share  of  impudenc 
ia  mww  prol>able  to  be  adruiceil,  than  the  gt«at. 
rat  qulificatioDS  without  it  If  this  letter  in 
iapertmeDt,  it  ii  fbunded  upon  an  opinion  of 
your  merit,  which,  if  it  if  u  luiBtuke,  1  would 
■  nut  be  undecaTed.  It  is  mj  iutercBt  to  bclisTc, 
u  I  do,  that  fou  deeerre  ererjlhing,  and  an 
o^Nlble  of  everythiag ;  but  nobodj  else  vfll  be. 
line  it  if  they  see  you  get  nothing." 

Whether  by  means  of  the  noMe  quality  of 

impudciicu  tnus  9trenuou.'<lv  recoimiiendcd 

to  him,  or  by  his  rclMiuniibip  to  Montsf^u 

E«rl  of  Halifax,  Mr.  ^Vortluy  pjot  into  oIKte. 

and  waa  for  some  time  a  Lord  of  the  Treaa- 

1117;  the  principal  use  of  hia  aUvancemciit, 

BO  tki  as  the  publiu  was  cuncvnicd,  bciug, 

that  fais  aptighlly  and  beautiful  wife  could 

no   longer  be  kept  in  banishment.     Lady 

Louisa  Stuart  inlurma  us  tlmt  Lady  Mar)' 

became   a   favourite   in   both  uf  the  royal 

botiscbolda.     The  Frincc  of  Wales  is  siiid 

to  have  "  admired  bcr  rather  more  than  the 

Princess,  though  not  usually  jealous,  eould 

approve.     Onue  in  a  rapture  he  called  hur 

Koyal  Ui^bncss  from  the  card-^ble  to  look 

how  bcc-omin;;!/  l^dy  Mary  was   dressed. 

*  Lady  Maiy  aiways  dresses  well,'  said  the 

Princess  dryly,  and  returned  to  her  cards." 

This  anecdote,  which  is  taken  Iroui  the  diar}' 

dentroyed  by  Lady  Bute,  Lady  Mary's  only 

dau^ter,  docs  not  look  particularly  ' 

for,  )f  we  may  credit  other  deseriptioi 

bcr,  and  hot  own  expression  of  her  tastes 

not  many  years  before,  dress  was  never  bet 

forU,  nor  is  she  mentioned  in  any  otiier  dc- 

■cription  of  the  Priucess'it  court.     T1ie  other 

old  court  at  St.  James's,  where  King  Ueorge 

the  First  with  dulnexs  and  the  Duchess  of 
Kendal   presided  over  the   tedious   circle, 

waa  enlivened  by  the  triumphant    young 

beauty.  She  was  so  popular  there,  that 
StiTctary  Cragp*'  mi't^i'ig  h'-'''  on  her  way 
otlt,  and  Itoanng  diat  lier  early  dejurture 
WHS  much  regretted  by  liis  Majesty,  loyally 
inatclied  lier  up  in  his  amis  and  carried  her 
back  again  to  tlie  royal  presence,  that  his 
master  Tnt;;ht  liave  his  will. 

Alter  two  year.*  uf  this  gay  lile.  Mr. 
Wonley  was  ap[>ointed  uml)assador  to  Con- 
■tantiuople,  a,  mission  uiH>n  which  his  wife 
with  her  baby  —  the  precious  only  son  of 
wbom  in  bis  infancy  she  writes  with  so  uiiieli 
timdempss,  anil  who  in  his  manhood  brought 
bcr  both  sbame  and  grief — accumjianied 
hisa.  She  seems  to  liave  accepted  this 
splendid  banishment  with  the  liveliest  i<atis- 
fiction  and  excitement.  Chan;?-,  a<lven- 
ture,  movement,  new  tilings  to  mv  and  hear 
and  find  out  —  everything  her  brilliant  and 
curious  intelligence  rei[uired  —  were  thus 
aupplied  to  her ;  and  then;  never  li»l  been 
to  uaar  a  picture  of  the  mysterious  East  as 


that  wbich  the  gay  young  English  s 
j  dress  sent  thereaJler  in  long  letters  spark- 
ling with  wit  and  observation  and  real  in- 
sight to  all  her  Knglish  friends.  She  fcmnd, 
as  other  travellers  liave  found  since,  that  no 
previous  authority  was  in  the  least  reliable, 
and  that  all  the  ordinary  commonplaces  of 
Western  belief  about  the  Orientals  were  at 
once  false  and  foolish.  In  tlie  warmth  of 
her  enthusiasm  for  tJie  new  world  which  she 
must  have  felt  she  had  discovered,  she  sot 
forth  the  lavourable  side  of  all  its  institu- 
tions—  found  its  women  the  Ireest  of  the 
free,  notwithstanding  llieir  supposed  sla- 
very ;  its  inou  the  most  faithful,  its  religion 
the  moat  pure,  and  its  scenery  the  most 
lovely.  Perhaps  her  own  freedom  in  the 
intoxicating  novelty  of  the  new  position  kid 
something  to  do  with  it.  Her  child  throve 
notwithstanding  the  terrible  journey  across 
the  Hungarian  wilds  — her  husbanil  proba- 
bly was  occupied,  and  did  nut  oppress  her 
with  his  company.  She  adi)ptea  the  dress 
of  the  countiy,  and,  light-hearted  as  a  child 
in  " my  ferigie  and  aaaioDk"  she  says,  "I 
ramble  even-  dav  about  Uunslantinoplc  and 
amuse  myself  with  seeing  all  that  is  curious 
in  it."  To  the  bazaars,  the  batlis,  the 
mosques,  everywhere  where  a  veiled  woman 
could  penetrate,  or  an  ambassatbess  com- 
mand eiiLranec,  the  sprightly  obscn'er  roves. 
And  she  sees  everything  through  rose-col- 
oured spectacles.  Her  letters  glow  with 
descriptions  of  the  beauty  of  the  women, 
given  with  a  freedom  winch  only  a  woman 
could  use  (and  be  it  said  by  the  way,  there 
are  no  such  admirers  as  women  of  beauty 
in  the  abstract,  whether  the  current  sneer 
about  their  jealousy  of  individual  instances 
be  worth  more  than  otlier  popular  fictions 
or  no),  their  polished  skins,  their  dazzling 
jewels,  their  glorious  liair,  tlieir  tissues  ot 
gold  and  silver.  Nothing  escapes  those 
bright  eyes  which  already  more  tlian  one 

Coet  had  sung.  One  moment  it  is  an  ein- 
roidcred  napkin,  at  another  a  lun^  Laliii 
inscription,  which  attracts  her  notice  and 
fills  her  letter.  From  the  presence-chamber 
□f  the  lovely  Sultana  Fnlima,  she  flies  by  a 
natural  transition  to  Turkish  poetr)-  and  the 
romance  of  the  llosu  and  Nightingale,  and 
from  thence  to  St.  Sophia  and  to  the  monas- 
tery of  the  dervishes  with  its  weird  worship. 
She  makes  merry  over   the   extraonliiiaiy 

that  of  punrhabing  a  (ireck  slave,  whicli 
l'oi«  playfully,  niid  by  way  of  tlatlcry.  but 
one  good  woman  luuuiig  her  corri'S[lotHlcilts 

rvely  and  in  gooil  faitli,  n-cpcKls  her  to 
—  anil  laughingly  descrilx's  the  terrible 
i.'onM-<|iiiMiccs  to  her  own  U'atililiil  lace  of  a 
certain  balm,  ol^  which  the  English  bdici 
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had  heard  as  an  unfailing  cosmetic.  She 
tells  how,  at  the  bath,  beinfr  requested  to 
undress  like  the  others,  h\\e  silenced  all  cav- 
illers by  showing  her  stays,  which  they  im- 
mediately concluded  to  be  a  machine  holding 
her  fast,  of  which  her  husband  kept  the  key, 
and  considered  a  very  natural  and  reasona- 
ble arrangement.  She  describes  her  long 
theolpmcal  conversations  with  a  certain  Ef- 
fendi,  m  whose  house  she  and  her  husband 
were  lodged,  and  his  amiable  intellectual 
scepticism.  She  has  information  for  each 
of  her  correspondents  —  the  poem  for  Pope, 
the  Sultanas  for  her  sister,  the  religious  dis- 
cussions for  her  abb6  —  who  must  have  been 
a  most  tolerant  Catholic.  She  is  oven  so 
good-natured  as  to  describe  a  camel  to  some 
good  rural  gentlewoman.  Altogether,  there 
never  was  a  more  spontaneous,  sprightly, 
and  picturesque  narrative  of  travel  than 
this,  which  the  light-hearted  voung  woman 
with  bright  Eugliso  eyes,  which  noted  every- 
thing under  her  flowing  Eastern  veil,  de- 
spatched to  the  little  knot  of  men  and  wo- 
men who  followed  her  wanderings  with  the 
int($rest  of  friends.  The  country  was  all 
new  and  strani^e,  the  observer  all  life,  vivac- 
ity, and  intelligence.  Under  such  condi- 
tions, the  most  uninteresting  land  grows 
curious  and  full  of  wealth. 

Among  the  letters  which  contain  these 
sparkling  sketches  appear  certain  epistles 
from  Pope  —  strange  preliminaries  to  the 
deadly  war  of  words  which  allerwards  raged 
between  the  two.  They  must  have  made 
acquaintance  in  the  short  interval  of  town 
life  which  Lady  Mary  passed  in  London  be- 
fore her  husband  became  ambassador.  We 
will  not  here  discuss  the  poet's  style  in  let- 
ter-writing; but  it  is  curious  to  contrast 
these  elaborate  compositions  with  the  pleas- 
ant freedom  of  the  answers  to  them,  and  of 
the  general  corresp)ondence  in  which  they 
are  enclosed.  There  is  an  artificial  solem- 
nity in  the  adoration  with  which  Pope  ap- 
proaches the  lady  of  his  dreams,  which  al- 
ready shadows  forth  the  half-authenticated 
scene  in  the  Twickenham  garden,  where  the 
unhappy  little  man  spoke  out  his  passion, 
and  the  brilliant  beauty  was  surprised  into 
a  peal  of  laughter  —  laughter  never  to  be 
forgiven.  But  the  comparison  is  not  in  fa- 
vour of  the  man  of  genius  —  the  woman's 
letters  are  incomparably  fresher,  brighter, 
more  natural  and  easy  than  his.  She  puts 
his  stilted  rhapsodies  aside  with  an  uncon- 
sciousness which  doubtless  was  in  some  de- 
gree assumed,  and  does  her  best  to  tone 
clown  his  extravagance  with  a  serene  friend- 
liness which  is  lull  of  charm.  There  is  all 
tlie  difference  between  them  tliat  there  is 
between  a  manufactured  article  and  a  spon- 


taneous natural  production.  Lady  Mary» 
no  doubt,  like  all  the  letter-writers  of  her 
period,  preserved  and  cherished  her  letters 
as  things  interesting  to  the  world  in  general ; 
but  there  is  no  sense  of  this  fact  underlying 
their  graceful  strain.  The  first  and  imme- 
diate purpose  of  telling  her  story  happily 
shuts  out  from  her  eyes  the  cold  shade  of 
posterity  listening  in  the  background.  They 
are  not  the  eiTusions  of  an  author  to  the 
world,  but  the  spontaneous  communications 

—  whatever  may  happen  to  them  afterwards 

—  of  a  woman  to  her  friends. 

Let  us  quote,  in  passing,  her  description 
of  the  French  ladies  whom,  fresh  from  the 
polished  limbs  and  majestic  bearing  of  her 
Turkish  friends,  she  sees  in  Paris  on  her 
way  home.  It  is  an  amui^ing  contribution 
to  the  history-  of  Fashion,  and  shows  a;;aiiist 
what  perpetual  ingratitude  from  a  disdainful 
world  the  disciples  of  that  goddess,  espe- 
cially in  Paris,  her  metropolis,  have  long 
and  bravely  struggled. 

**  I  must  tell  you  something  of  the  French  lo^ 
dies, "  she  w  rites.  *  *  I  have  seen  all  the  beaut  ies, 
.  .  .  such  nauseous  creatures !  so  fontasti&dly 
absurd  in  their  di'ess !  so  monstrously  unnaturd 
in  their  paints  !  their  hair  cut  short  and  curled 
round  their  fiices,  and  so  loaded  with  powder 
that  it  makes  it  look  like  white  wool !  and  on 
their  cheeks  to  their  ohins,  unmercifully  laid  on, 
a  shining  red  japan,  that  glistens  in  a  most  flnm- 
ing  manner,  so  that  they  seem  to  have  no  resem- 
blance to  human  faces.  .  .  .  'Tis  with  pleasure 
I  recollect  my  dear  pretty  countrywomen  ;  if  I 
was  writing  to  anybody  else,  I  should  say  that 
these  grotesque  dauljcrs  give  me  still  a  higher 
esteem  of  the  natuml  charms  of  dear  Lady  Rich's 
auburn  hair,  and  the  lively  colours  of  her  un- 
sullied complexion.'' 

Mr.  Wortley's  embassy  lasted  not  much 
more  than  a  year ;  and  within  two  vears  his 
family,  increased  by  a  daughter,  aue^wards 
Lady  Bute,  who  hail  been  born  in  Constan- 
tinople, was  again  in  England.  But  during 
that  short  time  Lady  Mary  had  managed  not 
only  to  collect  all  the  curious  information 
embodied  in  her  letters,  and  to  learn— > 
enough,  at  least,  to  enable  her  to  translate 

—  the  Turkish  language,  but  had  acquired 
knowledge  of  a  more  serious  kind,  which 
only  a  woman  of  high  courage  and  spirit, 
rising  almost  to  the  height  of  heroism,  would 
have  had  the  boldness  to  a(*t  up)on.  She 
found  th<^  system  of  inoculation  ibr  smallpox 
to  be  in  univ(>rsal  practice  around  her,  and, 
emboldened  by  the  fa(rt  tliat  she  had  already 
passed  through  that  dreadful  disease  (wita 
the  loss  of  her  eyelashes,  which,  it  is  said, 
made  her  brilliant  eyes  look  fierce).  Lady 
Mary,  with  enlightened  curiosity,  examinca 
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H.     Sbe  describes  it  thus  to  one  pf  her 
Mipondcnts :  — 

Ipropos  of  distempers,  I  am  going  to  tell 
i  thing  that  will  make  you  wish  yourself 

The  smallpox,  so  fatal  and  »>  general 
g  iiB»  is  here  entirely  harmless  by  the  in- 
XI  of  ifUjrrqflinff,  which  is  the  term  they 
It.  There  is  a  set  of  old  women  who  make 
ir  business  to  perform  the  operation  every 
on,  in  the  month  of  September,  when  the 
hcMtt  is  abated.  People  send  to  one  another 
0vr  if  any  of  their  family  has  a  mind  to 
the  smallpox  :  they  make  parties  for  this 
106*  and  when  they  are  met,  commonly  fif- 
wr  sixteen  together,  the  old  woman  comes 
I  nutshell  full  of  the  matter  of  the  best  sort  ■ 
allpoxcs,  and  asks  what  vein  you  please  to 
opened.  .  .  .  The  children  or  young  pa- 
1^7  together  all  the  rest  of  the  day,  and 
I  p^ect  health  to  the  eighth.  Then  the 
begins  to  seize  them,  and  they  keep  their 
two  days,  very  seldom  three.  They  have 
mrely  above  twenty  or  thirty  in  their  faces, 

never  ihark  ;  and  in  eight  days  they  are 
1  as  before  their  illness.  .  .  .  Every  year 
lads  undergo  this  operation  ;  and  the 
h  ambassiulor  says  pleasantly  that  they 
be  smallpox  here  by  way  of  diversion,  as 
ake  the  waters  in  other  countries.  There 
Bzuaple  of  any  one  that  has  <lied  in  it ; 
xm  may  believe  I  am  well  satisfied  of  the 
of  this  experiment  since  I  intend  to  try  it 
'  dear  little  son.  I  am  patriot  enough  to 
Muns  to  luring  this  useful  invention  into 
&in  England." 

ii  information  was  acquired,  and  the 
ition  formed,  very  shortly  after  Lady 
*8  arrival  in  Turkey.  With  heroic 
ge  she  tested  it  upon  her  boy,  who 
through  the  trial  successfully ;  and 
the  Turkish  ambassador's  pretty  wife 
back  to  En^rland,  it  was  not  as  a  mere 
id  boautv,  stronjj  as  were  her  claims  to 
distinctions,  but  with  a  "mission" 
u  few  young  women  of  fashion  would 
bad  the  courapjc  to  take  up.  She  had 
ly  declared  her  total  want  of  confi- 
in  doctors,  and  certainty  that  **that 
jper  is  too  beneficial  to  them  not  to 
e  to  all  their  resentment  the  hardy 
that  should  attempt  to  put  an  end  to 
Inoculation  has  been  so  entinOy  su- 
led  tliat  a  critic  of  the  present  day, 

rssessed  of  special  medical  knowl- 
^s  not  even  know  the  extent  of  its 
>r  what  amount  of  pjood  it  did.     But 
can  be  no  doubt  about  the  disinttu*- 
reganl  for  her  fellow-cri'atures,  And  i 
less  spirit,  which  inspired  this  youn<; , 
r,  and  ki'pt  her  up    in  the  strujjjrle  ■ 
her  granddaughter  describes  as  fol- 


**  What  an  arduous,  what  a  fearful,  and,  we 
may  add,  what  a  thankless  enterprise  it  was, 
nobody  is  now  in  the  least  aware.  Tliose  who 
have  heard  her  applauded  for  it  ever  since  they 
were  bom,  and  have  also  seen  how  joyfully  vac- 
cination was  welcomed  in  their  own  days,  may 
naturally  conclude  that  when  once  the  experi- 
ment had  been  made  and  pro  veil  successful,  she 
would  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  sit  down  tri- 
umphant, and  receive  the  thanks  and  blessings 
of  her  countrymen.  .  .  .  Lady  Mary  protest^ 
that  in  the  four  or  five  years  immediately  suc- 
ceeding her  arrival  at  home,  ^hc  seldom  passed  a 
day  without  repenting  of  her  patriotic  under- 
taking; and  she  vowed  that  she  would  never 
have  attemptefl  it  if  she  had  foreseen  the  vexa- 
tion, the  persecution,  and  even  the  obloquy,  it 
brought  upon  her.  The  clamours  raised  againf^ 
the  practice,  and  of  course  against  her,  were  be- 
yond belief!  The  faculty  all  rose  in  arms  to  a 
man,  foretelling  failure  and  the  most  disastrous 
consequences;  the  clergy  descanted  from  their 
pulpits  on  the  impiety  of  thus  seeking  to  take 
events  out  of  the  hand  of  Providence;  the  com- 
mon people  were  taught  to  hoot  at  her  ae  an  un- 
natural mother  who  ha^l  riske  I  the  lives  of  her 
own  children.  And  notwithstanding  that  she 
soon  gained  many  supporters  amongst  the  higher 
and  more  enlightened  classes,  headed  by  the 
Princess  of  Wales  (Queen  Caroline),  who  stood 
by  her  firmly,  some  even  of  her  acquaintanoe 
were  weak  enough  to  join  in  the  outcry.  We 
now  read  in  grave  medical  biography  that  the 
discovery  Wiis  inst:uitly  hailed,  and  the  method 
adopted  by  the  principal  members  of  that  pro- 
fession. .  .  .  But  what  said  Lady  Mary  of 
the  actual  fact  and  time  ?  Why,  that  the  four 
great  physicians  deputed  by  Government  to 
watch  the  progress  of  her  daughter's  inoculation 
betrayed  not  only  such  incredulity  as  to  its  suc- 
cess, but  such  an  unwillingness  to  have  it  suc- 
ceed, such  an  evident  spirit  of  rancour  and  ma- 
lignity, that  she  never  cared  to  leave  the  child 
alone  with  them  one  second  lest  it  should  in  some 
secret  way  suffer  from  their  interference.  Lady 
Bute  herself  could  partly  confirm  her  mother's 
account  by  her  own  testimony,  for  afterwards 
the  battle  was  often  fought  in  her  presence.  As 
inoculation  gained  ground,  all  who  could  make 
or  claim  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  Lady 
Mary  Wortley  used  to  beg  for  her  advice  and 
superintendence  while  it  was  going  on  in  their 
families;  and  she  constantly  carried  her  little 
daughter  along  with  her  to  the  house,  and  into 
the  sick-room,  to  prove  her  security  from  infec- 
tion." 

Women  arc  getting  such  vcrj'  hard 
measure  in  these  days,  that  a  little  incident 
like  this  is  worth  recordin«f  in  favour  of  the 
maligned  section  of  humanity.  Bad  as  they 
may  be  to-day,  they  are  not  so  bad  as  they 
were  in  that  unclean  apjc.  Yet  this  very 
striking  instance  of  enlightened  obsen-ation 
and  the  highest  public  spirit  is  entirely  to  be 
attributed  to  those  mothers  whose  education, 
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according  to  the  common  theorj,  made 
them  unfit  to  be  their  husbands^  companions 
or  the  instructors  of  their  children.  Fancy- 
Mr.  Wortley  taking  any  trouble  to  intro- 
duce a  custom  which  only  saved  other  peo- 
ple's lives  and  did  himself  no  immediate 
advantage !  or  little  George,  the  second  of 
that  blessed  name,  standing  by  him  in  his 
undertaking !  Lady  Mary  did  it,  having  at 
once  the  eve  to  see,  and  the  heart  to  dare ; 
and  princely  Caroline  stood  by  her,  with  the 
same  breadth  of  j^erception  and  steady  val- 
our of  soul.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
any  such  fact,  however  picturesque,  should 
for  a  moment  stand  before  the  force  of  the- 
ory', but  still  the  story  is  remarkable  in  its 
waj'. 

Lady  Mary  remained  in  England  after 
her  returii  from  Constantinople  for  twentv- 
one  years,  during  which,  no  doubt,  the 
most  important  events  of  her  life  took 
place,  though  they  are  not  those  in  which 
we  know  her  best.  She  was  at  home,  and 
consequently,  except  to  her  sister,  the 
wife  of  the  banished  Earl  of  Mar,  she  wrote 
but  few  letters.  Whatever  cause  there 
might  be  for  the  clouds  that  have  rested 
on  her  good  name  arose  during  this  period. 
She  Quarrelled  with  Pope,  and  was  assailed 
by  him  with  a  pitiless  spite  and  venom 
which  goes  far  to  defeat  itself;  she  lived 
and  shone  in  London,  and  enioyed  the  so- 
cial life  and  triumphs  for  which  her  wit  and 
talents  so  well  qualified  her,  and  doubtless 
did  some  equivocal  things  which  her  biogra- 
pher is  not  sorrv'  to  have  no  very  distmct 
particulars  of.  ^Tiie  quarrel  with  Pope  is, 
like  other  incidents  of  this  part  of  her  life, 
left  in  much  uncertainty.  AVhat  is  quite 
clear  is,  that  he  wrote  to  her  while  she  was 
in  Turkey  frequent  letters  full  of  fantastical 
and  elaborate  adulation,  just  warmed  with 
a  flicker  of  rc»al  feeling  —  that  he  entreated 
her,  on  his  knees,  metaphorically  speaking, 
to  go  to  Twickenham,  where,  apparently  in 
consequence  of  his  argmnents,  and  to  re- 
cruit the  travellers  after  their  journey, 
Mr.  Wortley  took  a  house.  Some  time 
after,  the  poet,  without  a  word  of  explana- 
tion given,  turns  from  his  worship  to  down- 
right blasphemy,  and  assaults  with  every 
expression  of  rage  and  contempt  the  **  Sap- 
pho "  whom  he  had  heretofore  adored.  It 
IS  true  that  it  was  on  no  meek  and  silent 
sufferer  that  his  insults  were  poured.  Lady 
Mary  was  (juite  able  to  defend  herself,  and 
meets  him  at  his  own  weapons  with  scorn 
that  equals  his,  if  not  with  equal  powers. 
But  the  description  she  gives  of  the  quarrel 
is  the  only  one  in  which  there  is  any  rrai- 
semblancf.  At  an  unlucky  moment,  her 
granddaughter  tells  us,  '*  when  she  least 


expected  what  romancers  call  a  dedaration^ 
be  made  such  passionate  love  to  her,  as,  in 
spite  of  her  utmost  endeavours  to  be  angiy 
and  look  grave,  provoked  an  immoderate 
fit  of  laughter. ^^  It  is  easy  to  realize  that 
the  ridicule  of  the  fair  creature  by  hia  aide 
was  more  bitter  to  the  unhappy  little  pees 
than  any  other  punishment  could  have  been. 
If  his  heart  was  really  interested,  as  migfa^ 
very  well  be  from  the  tone  of  hia  letters, 
what  a  frightful  mortification  must  have 
fallen  upon  him  in  that  burst  of  lauchter ! 
It  was  enough  to  turn  the  milk  into  gaJl,  the 
love  into  hatri^d.  '*From  that  moment  he 
became  her  implacable  cnemy,^*  adds  the  sto- 
ry ;  but  tliat  Pope  has  fallen  a  little  out  of 
the  knowledge  of  this  generation,  it  would 
be  unnecessary  to  recall  the  remorseless 
lines  in  which  the  enchantress  i^  handed 
down  to  the  justice  of  posterity.  Our 
space  forbids  us  to  enter  here  into  one  of 
the  bitterest  of  literary  feuds.  Lady  Mary, 
as  we  have  said,  was  no  harmless  sufferer ; 
she  turned  upon  her  assailant,  if  it  is  true 
that  she  had  a  hand  in  the  verses  to  the 
Imitator  of  Horace,  with  virulence  at  least 
equal  to  his  own ;  and  cvch  if  guiltless  in 
this  respect,  spoke  of  him  with  a  contempt 
which,  nke  his  bitterness,  overshot  its  maxx. 
If  Lady  Mary  ever  were  vulgar,  it  would  be 
in  the  passage  in  a  letter  to  Arbuthnot, 
where  she  suggests  tliat  if  Pope  is  **  akiUed 
in  counterfeiting  hands, ^^  he  will  not  only 
gratify  his  malice  but  increase  his  fortanic 
by  these  means,  and  so  she  hopes  she  will 
see  him  exalted  according  to  his  merits. 
But  it  is  hard  to  be  just,  or  even  generous, 
in  a  cjuarrel  of  this  description,  and  iJierc  is 
nothing  to  prove  that  at  tne  beginning  of  it 
Lady  Mary  was  to  blame. 

Her  entire  life  worked  itself  out  in  these 
twenty  years — the  time  of  her  maturity, 
her  highest  bloom  of  beauty,  and  full  force 
of  intelleiTt.  Her  children,  whom  she 
brought  back  to  England  infants,  grew  up, 
the  one  to  a  disreputable  and  wretched 
manhood,  the  other  to  the  life  of  a  fortunate 
matron  and  good  mother.  She  had  all  she 
had  hoped  for  in  the  dreary  momenta  of  her 
seclusion,  or  so  at  least  it  would  appear. 
Her  letters  to  her  sister  afford  us,  for  some 
time,  various  glimpses  of  her  aatiafacdoD 
with  her  actual  circumstances.  **I  le^ 
everybody,  but  converse  with  nobody  hot 
de8  amies  choisies,''^  she  says  when  she  had 
been  for  six  or  seven  years  established  in 
England,  and  had  arived  al  muto  del  cat 
min  di  nostra  vita,  **  1  see  the  whole  town 
ever}'  Sunday,  and  select  a  few  that  1  retain 
to  8U[iper ;  in  short,  if  life  could  be  ftlwayi 
what  it  is,  I  believe  I  liave  ao  much  hamu- 
ity  in  my  temper  that  I  could  be  contented 
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without  anything  better  this  two  or  three 
hundred  ^ears.^  .,  .  .  *•  I  write  to  you 
at  this  time  piping  hot  from  the  birth- 
night,^*  she  Bays  a  short  time  previously; 
*'  my  brain  warmed  with  all  the  agreeable 
ideas  that  fine  clothes,  fine  gentlemen,  brisk 
tones,  and  lively  dances  can  raise  there.  .  . 
First  you  must  know  that  I  led  up  the  ball, 
which  youUl  stare  at ;  but,  what  is  more,  I 
believe  in  my  conscience  I  made  one  of  the 
best  figures  there ;  to  say  truth,  people  are 
crown  so  extravagantly  ugly,  that  we  old 
beauties  are  forced  to  come  out  on  show- 
days  to  keej)  the  court  in  couuteuancc/^ 
It  was  the  kind  of  life  she  had  longed  for, 
when  it  had  seemed  unattainable;  and  so 
long  as  her  children  were  babies,  it  was  a 
pleasant  life:  a  fact  which  she  acknowl- 
edges with  characteristic  frankness,  though 
the  acknowledgment  is  one  which,  even 
in  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  few 
people  care  to  make.  But  Lady  Mary^s 
satisfaction  with  her  existence  docs  not 
seem  to  have  lasted  longer  than  that  brief 
lull  from  anxiety,  the  moment  when  her 
children  were  young.  Probably  she  had 
adopted  the  fashionable  mode  of  dealing 
with  her  husband  —  had  given  up  any  ex- 
pectation of  support  or  tenderness  from 
Lim,  and  transferred  her  hopes,  as  so  many 
women  do,  almost  without  knowing  it,  to 
file  children,  in  whom  her  existence  had  be- 
gun afresh.  To  Lacly  Mary,  as  to  so  many 
another  mother,  this  expectation  too,  the 
last  and  most  precious,  failed  like  the 
others.  As  the  years  go  on,  it  is  in  this 
changed  cadence  that  her  thoughts  find  ut- 
terance —  a  strain  still  full  of  courage  and 
unconquerable  spirit,  but  to  which  their 
▼ery  tone  of  detemiined  optnnism  gi\  us  an 
expression  more  sad  than  absolute  com- 
plaint :  — ^ 

**A11  these  things,  and  five  hundred  more, 
eonvince  me  (as  I  have  the  most  profound  vcuo- 
ration  fur  the  Author  of  Nature)  that  we  are 
here  in  an  actuid  stiite  of  punishment:  I  am 
satisfied  I  have  been  one  of  the  condemned  ever 
■inoe  I  WAS  bom  ;  and,  in  submission  to  the  di- 
ilne  justice,  I  don't  at  all  doubt  that  I  deserved 
it  in  some  former  state.  I  will  still  hope  that  I 
am  only  in  purgatory  ;  and  that  after  whining 
and  grunting  a  certain  nuui)>er  of  years,  I  shall 
be  translated  to  some  more  happy  sphere,  where 
virtoe  will  be  natural  and  custom  reasonable.  I 
grow  very  devout,  hh  you  see,  and  pbice  all  my 
hopes  in  the  next  life,  being  totally  persuaded  of 
the  nothing  of  this.  Don*t  you  remember  how 
miserable  we  were  in  the  little  parlour  at  Thorcs- 
by?  We  then  thought  marrying  would  put  us 
at  ooibe  into  possession  of  oU  wc  w.mted.  .  .  . 
Though,  after  all,  I  am  stiU  of  opinion  that  it  is 
cxtaamely  silly  to  submit  to  ill  fortune.  One 
•hovld  pluck  up  a  spirit  and  live  upon  cordials, 


when  one  can  have  no  other  nourish'toient  These 
are  my  present  endeavours  ;  and  I  run  about, 
though  I  have  five  thousand  pins  and  needles 
running  into  my  heart  I  try  to  console  myself 
with  a  small  damsel  who  is  at  present  everything 
I  like  ;  but,  alas !  she  is  yet  in  a  white  frock. 
At  fourteen  she  may  run  away  with  the  butler : 
—  there's  one  of  the  blessed  consequences  of 
great  disappointments :  you  arc  not  only  hurt 
by  the  thing  present,  but  it  cuts  ofi*  all  future 
hopes,  and  ninkes  your  very  cxpectiitions  melan- 
choly. Quelle  vie  !  "  "  My  girl  gives  me  great 
prospect  of  satisfaction,"  she  writes  a  little  later ; 
**  but  my  young  rogue  of  a  son  is  the  most  un- 
governable little  nike  that  ever  played  truant" 
And  again,  **  I  am  vexed  to  the  blood  by  my 
young  rogue  of  a  son,  who  has  contrived,  at  his 
age,  to  make  himself  tlic  t^lk  of  the  whole  na- 
tion. He  is  gone  knight-erranting,  God  knows 
where  ;  and  hitherto  it  is  impossible  to  find  him. 
Nothing  that  ever  happened  to  me  has  troubled 
me  so  much 


»» 


Thus  after  her  moment  of  repose,  after 
the  disappointments  of  youth  had  come  to 
be  buried  out  of  sight,  and  life,  no  longer 
craving  for  actual  happiness,  had  grown 
contented  with  the  reflection  of  it — the 
round  of  occupation,  the  chosen  friends, 
the  little  damsel  in  her  white  frock — fate 
awakes,  and  the  grand  tumult  recommences. 
Joy  not  being  possible,  the  woman  had  con- 
tented herself  with  peace ;  but  such  an 
escape  was  not  to  be.  The  course  of  pain 
begins  over  again,  the  lull  is  over,  the 
storms  rise;  the  "voung  rogue,"  by  steps 
that  no  doubt  rang  Leavier,  and  ever  heav- 
ier, upon  his  mother's  heart,  sank  into  a 
ruined  and  despicable  man,  about  whose 
unworthiness  even  love  could  not  deceive  it- 
self; the  little  maiden  grew  up  and  married, 
and  went  away.  The  loneliness  wliich  had 
been  too  much  for  her  in  earlv  days,  when 
it  was  her  husband  who  forsook  fier,  fell  back 
in  full  force  upon  the  woman  who  had  now  no 
new  life  to  hope  for.  She  did  what  it  was 
like  her  high  spirit  to  do.  She  fled  from  it 
all,  with  or  without  the  hope  that  her  hus- 
band would  join  her.  Lflce  enough,  the 
houses  in  which  abode  the  ghosts  of  that 
child  in  white,  and  of  that  ruined  bov, 
were  intolerable  to  a  mind  which  never  could 
sink  into  the  pathos  of  desertion.  It  was 
her  nature  to  throw  off  the  burden,  so  far 
as  mortal  powers  could  shake  it  off.  The 
impatience  of  a  tem[)erament  to  which  mo- 
notony was  insupportable,  drove  her  to 
seek  remedies,  if  not  of  one  kind,  then  of 
another.  She  could  not  have  her  childr(*n 
back,  nor  remodel  her  life.  But  she  could 
rush  away  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  with  a 
desperate  tranquillity,  which  nobody  guessed 
at,  and  with  a  faith  in  her  own  power  of 
being  amused  and  interested,  her  own  un- 
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quenchable  vitality,  which  is  pathetic  in  its 
litter  abstinence  ■  from  all  appeals  to  our 
sympathy ;  not  she  only,  but  many  a  daunt- 
less self-sustaining  spirit  has  made  use  of 
the  same  remedy.  She  knew  that  her  eyes 
could  not  refuse  to  see,  nor  her  faculties  to 
note,  nor  her  thoughts,  which  were  ever 
young,  to  rush  into  new  channels,  however 
heavy  the  heart  might  be.  And  thus  at  an 
age  when  tame  natures  think  themselves 
beyond  all  novelties  of  movement,  and  take 
refuge  in  chimney  comers,  Lady  Mary,  in- 
capable of  such  consolation,  arose  and  fled 
into  new  scenes,  as  many  an  imprisoned 
80ul  at  this  very  day — unable  to  die,  inca- 
pable of  vegetation,  compelled  by  God's 
will,  and  a  vitality  stronger  than  all  griefs 
and  troubles,  to  live  in  the  fullest  sense  of 
the  word — would  be  but  too  glad  to  do. 
A  woman  more  bound  by  the  real  or  imag- 
inary bond  of  dutv,  more  limited  bv  con- 
ventional  claims  and  regard  ibr  the  world's 
opinion,  would  no  doubt  have  staved  at 
home  and  devoured  her  heart  in  sdence ; 
but  Lady  Mary  did  not  care  for  the  world's 
opinion.  Iler  character  for  eccentricity, 
her  self-will  and  independent  habits,  must 
all  have  helped  in  her  decision.  When  her 
daughter  was  married,  and  her  son  hope- 
less, and  her  life  unsupportable,  the  danng 
woman  at  fiflv  went  off  alone  into  new 
scenes.  To  such  a  mind  and  temperament 
as  hers,  it  was  the  natural  thing  to  do. 

And  no  doubt  the  unsympathetic,  respect- 
able critic  wonders  much  how  she  could 
have  left  the  ever}'day  life,  which  was  so 
tempting,  and  Mr.  Wortley^s  sweet  society 
—  why  she  could  not  have  taken  to  knot- 
ting, and  to  gossip,  and  lived  as  other  peo- 
ple did  —  for  what  reason  she  could  not 
bear  the  son's  shame  and  the  daughter's 
absence  as  other  people  have  to  do  ?  And 
the  painstakiug  literary  observer,  with  this 
problem  l)efore  him,  roots  out  gravely  from 
the  ashes  of  the  past  a  M.  Kuremonde,  a 
rash  French  speculator,  and  disappointed 
lover,  who  gave  her  his  money  to  invest  in 
South  Sea  stock,  and  raved  at  her  when  it 
was  lost.  Perhaps  this  was  the  reason  why 
she  left  England  for  two-and-twenty  years  ; 
perhaps  the  high-mimled  Wortlcy  sent  his 
wife  away.  *'  Causes  for  this  separation 
have  been  rumoured,  of  a  nature  which, 
of  course,  never  could  have  reached  her 
granddaughter,  which  make  it  wonderful 
only  that  Mr.  Wortlcy  should  have  so  long 
borne  with  such  eccentricities  of  conduct 
and  temper,  and  should  have  arranged  the 
separation  with  so  much  feeling  and  good 
sense,"  says  one  of  these  sages.  Hut  ru- 
mours are  poor  things  to  hold  up  lu-fore  us 
at  a  distance  of  a  hundred  and  thirty  vears 


—  and  even  Horace  Walpole,  even  Pope, 
has  nothing  but  vague  irritation  to  vent 
against  Lady  Marj-.     And  Mr.  Wortley's 

.letters  after  his  wife's  departure  give  us  lor 
the  first  time  a  certain  friendliness  for  the 
heavy  man,  who  is  glad  of  her  comfort  in 
his  composed  way,  and  trusts  her  in  their 
common  concerns,  and  cares  for  her  health 
and  wellbeing.  The  two  would  seem  after 
their  stormy  beginning  to  have  grown  into 
a  certain  friendship  with  the  years.  Pei^ 
haps  he  meant  to  join  her,  as  several  of  his 
letters  imply ;  or  perhaps  he  permitted  her 
to  believe  that  he  meant  to  join  her;  or 
perhaps  it  was  held  vaguely  possible,  as  a 
thing  that  might  or  might  not  be,  indiffer- 
ent to  the  world,  not  over-interesting  even 
to  themselves.  They  had  never  been  a 
fond  pair  —  but  they  never  seem  to  have 
been  more  thoroughly  friendly,  more  at 
their  ease  with  one  another,  than  at  the 
moment  when,  according  to  charitable  crit- 
ics, Mr.  Wortley,  unable  to  bear  it  any 
longer,  sent  his  brilliant  wife  away.  Their 
correspondence  clearly  contradicts  such  a 
hj'pothesis,  whatever  Lady  Marj-'s  faults 
either  of  temper  or  conduct  might  have 
been.  But  the  fact  remains,  that  at  an  a<]^ 
when  most  people  begin  to  feel  doubly  the 
want  of  friends  and  comforters  around  them, 
this  woman  tore  herself  up  by  the  roots  from 
the  place  where  she  had  lived  so  long,  and 
went  forth  alone  into  nSw  scenes  and  among 
new  faces.  She  fled  into'  the  wilderness  like 
the  typical  woman  of  Scripture  —  where  her 
past  happiness  could  not  stare  her  too 
closely  m  the  face,  nor  the  present  blank 
of  existence  crush  her  quite;  where  her 
feuds  and  controversies  and  enmities  eould 
not  aiicct  the  new,  white,  gentle  life  of  her 
good  child,  nor  the  miserable  story  of  her 
evil  one  surround  her  with  malioiious  whis- 
pers and  the  pity  of  the  crowd.  It  was  a 
strange,  unjirecedented  soH  of  self-banish- 
ment ;  and  vet  for  such  a  woman  it  was  a 
natural  thing  to  do. 

Thus  we  arrive  at  the  last  period  of  Lady 
Mar}''8  life.  We  have  said  that  she  never 
was  an  impassioned  woman.  No  more  fu- 
tile parallc*!  was  ever  made  than  that  which 
calls  her  the  English  Sevign6.  The  two 
natures  are  as  distinct  as  ever  two  natures 
were.  It  is  possible  that  the  character  of 
Madame  de  Sevigne  may  have  affected  and 
moulded  the  ideal  of  her  nation,  as  it  cer- 
tainly reaches  in  her  its  fullest  impersona- 
tion. The  highest  type  of  excellence  to 
the  Fnmch  mind  is  the  woman  who  baa  no 
passion  in  her  life  but  that  of  motherhood,  who 
lives  but  for  her  chihlren,  and  who  is  made 
by  them,  and  by  the  race  in  general,  into  a 

.tender  idol,  worried,  no  doubt,  and  vexed 


^.j 
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and' wounded  in  the  ordinary  course  of  ex- 
istence, but  always  theoretically  worsbi  j)ped. 
Madame  de  Sevign^  is  the  highest  type  of 
this  saintly  creature;  more  tender,  more 
constant,  more  impassioned,  than  any  lover, 
giving  all,  asking  nothing  except  that  little 
recompense  of  love  whicn  she  well  knows  is 
but  a  shadow  of  her  own ;  content  to  give 
up  all  individual  life,  to  regard  the  events 
of  her  existence  only  as  so  many  means 
of  interesting  or  amusing  her  absent  child, 
living  upon  that  chiUFs  recollection,  long- 
ing lor  her  presence,  turning  everj'  scene 
around  her  into  a  shrine  for  the  object  of 
her  soft  idolatr}'.  Such  is  the  French  wo- 
man. Her  own  many  gifts,  the  tender  bril- 
liancy of  her  genius,  her  wit,  her  lively 
apprehension,  are  all  handmaids  to  the  love 
which  is  the  one  conscious  principle  of  her 
being.  They  enable  her  to  woo,  with  many 
a  gentle  art,  the  perhaps  distracted  atten- 
tion of  the  absent;  they  furnish  her  with 
all  those  sweet  wiles  oi  affection,  devices 
sometimes  pathetic,  always  beautiful,  to 
call  back  by  moments  the  heart  which  once 
was  her  own,  but  now  has  gone  from  her  to 
the  stronger  claims  of  husband  and  chil- 
dren. One  weeps  and  one  smiles  over  the 
tender  record.  Never  was  purer  passion 
nor  self-abandonment  more  complete.    . 

Lady  Mary  Wortley  is  of  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent character.  Love  and  longing  for  the 
absent  may  be,  and  no  doubt  arc,  gnawing 
at  her  heart  also ;  but  her  philosophy  is  to 
make  herself  independent  of  thct^e,  to  oc- 
cupy herself,  to  fill  the  remnant  of  her  life 
with  interests  which  may  l)reak  the  force  of 
that  painful  longing.  Instead  of  concentrat- 
ing her  heart  and  thoughts  upon  the  chance 
of  a  momentaiy  meeting  now  and  then,  which 
may  cheat  with  a  semblance  of  reunion  only 
to  pierce  the  sufferer  with  new  pangs  of 

Earting,  she  makes  up  her  mind  with  a  stern 
ut^not  ignoble  philosophy  that  uU  such 
sweet  possibilities  are  over.  She  takes  her- 
self away  to  hide  her  solitud(%  to  withdraw 
the  shadow  of  her  deserted  life  from  that 
of  her  child.  She  sets  forth  in  her  letters 
all  hcT  surroundings,  all  her  occupations, 
not  by  way  of  amusing  her  correspondent 
alunc,  but  by  wav  of  showing  that  her  own 
life  is  yet  worth  living,  and  her  individuality 
unimpaired.  It  is  possible  that  in  this  steady 
and  unfaltering  purpose  there  may  be  almost 
a  higher  principle  of  affection  tlian  that  which 
moves  the  tender  outpourings  of  the  other 
mothcr^s  heart;  but  it  is  the  temleniess  of  a 
stoic,  content  to  take  what  is  ])ossible,  and  to 
resign  what  cannot  be  hoped  for,  and  not  the 
effusion  of  love  which  dies  for  a  response. 
Madame  de  Sevigne,  but  for  the  soft  dignity 
which  was  inalienable  from  her  as  her  child's 
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mother,  would  have  been  a  sen'ant  for  her 
love.  Lady  Mary  could  not  but  live  her 
own  life,  and  preserve  her  independence 
and  personality.  In  her  Italian  villa,  queen 
of  the  alien  hamlet,  legislator  for  her  neigh- 
bour cottages,  the  English  lady  took  her 
forlorn  yet  individual  place ;  filling  her  days 
with  a  thousand  occupations,  dazzling  the 
strange  little  world  about  her  with  brilliant 
talk,  seeking  for^retfulness  in  books,  living 
and  growing  old  m  her  own  way  with  a  cer- 
tain proud  reasonableness  and  philosophy ; 
deluding  herself  with  no  dreams,  forbiddijag 
her  heart  to  brood  over  the  past,  and  making 
a  heroic  and  partially  successful  attempt  to  be 
sufficient  unto  herself.  We  follow  her  brave 
spirit  through  the  haze  of  years  with  a  cer- 
tain wondering  sympathy,  a  surprised  re- 
spect. **  Keep  my  letters,"  said  Lady 
Mary,  in  the  hey-day  of  her  lifej  **  they  will 
be  as  good  as  Madame  de  Sevign6's  forty 
years  hence."  But  no  sacredness  of  time 
and  no  warmth  of  appreciation  could  ever 
make  the  two  works  equal.  They  spring 
from  an  altogether  different  inspiration,  and 
reveal  a  totally  diverse  soul. 

The  period  of  exile  imposed  upon  herself 
by  this  singular  woman  was  almost  a  third 
part  of  her  whole  life.  She  was  twenty- 
two  years  in  Italy,  not  always  resident  in 
the  same  place,  though  Venice  was  her 
chief  abode ;  and  the  little  watering-place 
of  Louvere  seems  to  have  been  her  favour-  ' 
ite  refuge  from  the  summer  heats ;  during 
which  time  her  correspondence  with  her 
husband  and  daughter  was  uninterrupted 
except  by  the  vicissitudes  of  the  post,  and 
the  contrariety  of  ambassadors  and  consuls. 
Even  then  in  her  waning  years  she  was  not 
an  inollensive  personage ;  but  always  a  wo- 
man of  mark,  making  enemies  as  well  as 
friends.  These  letters  undergo  a  gradual 
change  as  her  life  changes.  From  London 
she  had  written  to  her  sister  as  one  woman 
of  the  world,  active  and  full  of  life,  might 
be  expected  to  write  to  another.  In  her 
Italian  correspondence  her  voice  grows 
sober,  her  style  composed.  It  is  the  wis- 
dom of  years,  not  lofty,  but  yet  full  of 
sense  and  reason,  and  unexaggerated  reali- 
ty. She  gives  her  opinion  witli  the  fulness 
of  detail  and  calm  oi  rtcperience  which  be- 
long to  her  age ;  but  she  does  not  insist  on 
her  opinion  being  received.  SIkj  consents 
to  the  different  views  of  her  daughter  with 
a  quiet  tolerance.  "You  see  1  was  not 
mistaken  in  supposing  we  should  have  dis- 
putes concerning  your  daughters,  if  we  were 
together,  since  we  can  differ  even  at  this 
distance,"  she  writes,  apparently  after  re- 
ceiving her  daughter's  reply  to  two  or  three 
long  and  careful  letters  upon  education. 
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**  The  sort  of  learning,"  she  adds,  **  thait  I 
recommcDded  is  not  so  expensive,  cither  of 
time  or  money,  as  dancmg,  and,  in  my 
opinion,  likely  to  be  of  much  more  use  to 

Lady ,  if  her  niemor}'  and  apprehension 

arc  what  you  represented  them  to  me. 
However,  everv  one  has  a  rii^ht  to  educate 
their  cliildren  their  own  wav,  and  I  shall 
speak  no  more  on  that  subject."  Thus  she 
withdraws  from  every  appearance  of  con- 
troversy. Her  life  had  been  marked  by 
broils  enoupfh,  but  here  it  is  evident  she  put 
force  on  hercjclf,  and  would  give  no  excuse 
for  estrangement.  And  as  even  this  sub- 
ject, which  she  felt  herself  to  be  an  authority 
on,  was  dangerous  ground,  the  exile,  in  her 
wonderful  self-control,  turns  from  it  with- 
out a  word  of  reproach,  and  goes  back  to 
the  subject  of  her  vineyards  and  gardens, 
her  villages  and  her  books.  She  tells  her 
daughter  how  she  has  sat  up  all  night  over 
'  Clarissa  Ilarlowe,'  and  wept  over  it ;  but 
adds  the  most  sagacious  criticism  upon  the 
defects  of  the  school  of  fiction  to  which  it 
belongs,  and  the  book's  individual  weak- 
nesses. **  I  fancy  you  are  now  saying,  'tis 
a  sad  thing  to  grow  old,"  she  says  at  the 
end  of  a  long  letter  on  literary  subjects, 
with  a  half  apology,  which  is  wonderfully 
pathetic.  **  What  does  my  poor  mamma 
mean  bv  troublinoj  me  with  criticisms  on 
books  which  nobody  but  herself  has  ever 
read?  You  must  allow  something  to  my 
solitude.  1  have  a  pleasure  in  writing  to 
my  dear  child,  and  not  many  subjects  to 
write  upon."  Thus  she  lives  her  solitar}' 
life,  and  takes  what  forlorn  pleasure  she  can 
out  of  it.  **  1  find  by  experience  more  sin- 
cere pleasures  with  my  booLj  and  garden 
than  all  the  flutter  of  a  court  could  give  me," 
she  says.  But  the  picture  has  taken  a  sober 
colouring;  an  air  of  loneliness  breathes 
through  it.  Not  the  restless  palpitating 
loneliness  of  the  young  Lady  Mary,  years 
before,  on  the  Ilinchinbroke  terrace,  when 
all  the  brilliant  world  lay  within  reach,  yet 
the  robin-redbreast,  with  **  good-humour 
and  humanity,"  alone  bore  her  company; 
but  a  calm  solitude,  undisturbed  by  antici- 
pation, and  without  hope.  Resolution 
steady  and  gentle,  yet  almost  stem  in  its 
constancy,  mspirea  the  strange  record. 
Never  to  murmur  at  the  inevitable,  to  be  no 
burden,  no  shadow  upon  any  one,  to  make 
the  best  of  her  life,  and  get  some  good  out 
of  its  most  unpromising  conditions ;  to  be 
herself,  let  everything  change  aroun<l  her. 
Such  is  the  quiet  determination  that  under- 
lies all  her  pretty  descriptions,  all  her  ac- 
counts of  places  and  people,  her  criticisms 
and  her  ariniments.  .She  is  no  melancholv 
suppliant  bidding  for  pity,  striving  ailer  a 


reluctant  love ;  but  a  composed  observer, 
reticent  and  unexacting  upon  others,  be- 
cause she  has  wisely  presen'ed  a  life  of  her 
own.  Tliat  life  is  not  one  that  could  have 
had  many  charms  for  a  less  powerful  or 
self-sustiuning  spirit ;  but  there  is  in  it  an 
inalienable  digmty  of  self-command,  and 
that  mingled  submission  to,  and  resistance 
of,  the  fatal  coil  of  circumstances  which  dis- 
play the  highest  qualities  of  humanity. 
Ladv  !MaiT  submitted  and  made  the  best 
of  the  changes  which  she  could  not  help,  but 
at  the  same  time  she  made  props  to  herself 
of  her  own  abounding  vital  Ibrec,  of  her 
facultv  of  amusement,  even  of  the  eceen- 
tricities  of  her  character,  to  save  herself 
from  being  crushed  by  them.  In  doing  so, 
she  transgressed  many  of  the  chief  ai  tides 
in  the  code  of  respectability,.,  which  ordains 
that  a  woman,  when  lonely  and  abandoned, 
shall  make  up  her  mind  to  it,  and  die  or 
sink  into  apathy  without  showing  any  frivo- 
lous inclinations  towards  a  life  wmch  the 
world  has  pronounced  over  for  her.  The 
woman  whose  story  we  have  so  far  traeed 
was  not  one  who  could  die,  "or  who  could 
consent  to  be  crushed  into  inanity.  She 
fled  from  that  life-in-death.  It  was  not  pos- 
sible to  her  to  do  less  than  live  so  long  as 
existence  lasted ;  and  we  believe  it  would 
be  better  for  humanitv,  better  for  our  com- 
mon chances  of  happiness,  if  the  wounded, 
the  lonely,  and  the  deserted  shared  her  in- 
stinctive wisdom,  and  asserted  their  forlorn 
right  to  such  existence  as  suited  their  cc«n- 
stitutions,  instead  of  sinking  into  the  tedium 
of  forced  uniformity,  as  so  many  shipwrecked 
people  do. 

It  is  curious  to  turn  from  the  subdued  yet 
lifelike  colours  of  this  picture  to  the  daub 
marked  with  the  same  name  on  the  walls  of 
Horace  Walpole's  endless  gallery.  She  was 
old  when  he  met  her  at  Florence,  and  he 
was  not  the  sort  of  young  man  whom  an  an- 
cient beauty  would  inspire  with  any  re* 
spectful  or  sympathetic  iecling.  Althonsh 
slie  found  him  **  wonderfully  civil,"  Lady 
Mary  was  an  old  hag  to  the  Uvely  youth,  as 
old  women  of  every  description  ofticn  are  in 
the  eyes  of  the  younger  generation.  ••  Her 
dress,  her  avance,  and  her  impudence  muat 
amaze  any  one  that  never  heard  her  name,*^ 
says  Horace.  '*  She  wears  a  foul  mob  that 
does  not  cover  her  greasy  black  locks,  that 
hang  down  never  combed  nor  curled ;  an 
old  mazarine  blue  wrapper  that  gapes  open 
and  discovers  a  canvass  petticoat;  the  face 
swelled  violently  on  one  side,  partly  cov^ 
i*Tvd  with  a  plaster,  and  partly  with  white 
paint,  which  for  cheapness  she  has  booght 
so  coarse  that  you  would  not  use  it  to  wash 
a  chimney.    In  three  words  I  will  give  you 
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ber  picture  as  we  drew  it  in  the  sortes  Vir- 
giliaiUB — 

«( Tnsannm  Yatem  aspicies." 

I  give  you  my  honour  we  did  not  choose  it." 
This  description  chimes  in  badly  with  the 
idea  conveyed  by  her  letters ;  but  yet,  alas, 
the  evidence  of  tradition  would  seem  to 
prove,  as  might  be  made  plain  by  various 
unsavoury  and  unquotable  anecdotes,  tliat 
Lady  Mary  was  not  distinguished  by  that 
scrupulous  regard  to  cleanliness  of  person 
whxcn  is  one  of  the  chief  articles  nowadays 
in  the  social  code.  It  was  not  of  the  first 
importance  then,  and  we  fear  there  is  noth- 
ing to  be  said  on  this  subject  for  the  old 
"woman  of  fashion.  When  the  Prince  of 
Wales  bade  his  wife  observe  how  becomingly 
Lady  jMaiy  was  dressed,  he  gave  her  the 
only  tribute  which  in  tliis  particular  she 
ever  seems  to  have  received.  Even  in  her 
earliest  years  she  herself  expressed  boldly 
her  inditicrence  and  almost  contempt  for 
dress ;  and  though  she  warms  to  a  certain 
degree  of  womanly  enthusiasm  about  the 
decorations  of  the  harem,  her  admiration 
vras  stimulated  by  many  extraneous  causes. 
Possibly  the  young  people  in  the  Florentine 
palaces,  when  they  gazed  at  the  old  English- 
woman, with  her  careless  garb  and  her 
tftrange  reputation,  laughed  with  Horace 
Walpole ;  a  cin-umstance  with  which  we, 
whofe  aim  is  to  draw  the  picture  of  her 
mind  and  heart  from  materials  which  she 
alone  could  furnish,  have  but  a  secondary 
concern.  But  at  the  same  time  the  contrast 
between  the  sketch  made  I'rom  without  and  the 
picture  wiiich  grows  under  her  own  fingers 
-within  is  worth  notice.  No  doubt  there  are 
other  instances,  as  well  as  that  of  Lady 
Marj',  in  which  the  old-fiishioned  figure, 
worn  with  age,  and  subject  to  all  the  (juips 
and  cranks  of  time,  yet  clinging  with  what 
bcoins  an  unnatural  irivolity  to  the  amuse- 
ments of  the  world,  at  which  the  young 
jK^ople  laugh,  would  be  found,  if  the  spec- 
tator looked  det^pcr,  to  be  but  balancing 
itself  by  these  contemptible  means  on  the 
frail  plank  tliat  bridges  over  those  abysses 
of  self-annihilation  and  nonentity  which  are 
worse  than  death. 

We  will  <Aye  a  last  sketch  of  this  indomit- 
able  old  woman  in  her  own  words,  as  address- 
ed to  the  friends  of  her  old  age,  Sir  James 
and  Lady  Frances  Stewart,  to  whom,  when 
nearly  seventy,  she  addresses  letU.Ts  as  full 
of  playful  wit  and  cordial  f^icnd^hip  as  if 
her  faculties  ha<l  been  at  their  freshest,  and 
in  whose  behalf  she  employs  what  interest 
she  lias  with  Iht  son-in-law  Lord  Bute,  then 
in  full  favour  with  the  young  King  George 

m.:  — 


"  Solitude  begets  whimsies ;  at  my  time  of 
life  one  usually  falls  into  those  that  are  melan- 
choly, though  I  endeavour  to  keep  up  a  certain 
sprightly  folly  that  (I  thank  God)  I  was  born 
with.  .  .  .  My  chief  study  all  my  life  has 
been  to  lighten  misfortunes  and  multiply  pleas- 
ures as  far  as  human  nature  can.  .  .  .  You 
know  I  am  enthusiastic  in  my  friendships.  I 
also  hear  from  all  hands  of  my  daughter's  pros- 
perity ;  you,  madam,  who  are  a  mother,  may 
judge  of  my  pleasure  in  her  happiness,  though  I 
have  no  taste  for  that  sort  of  felicity.  I  could 
never  endure  with  patience  the  austerities  of  a 
court  life.  I  was  saying  every  day  from  my 
heart  (while  I  was  condemned  to  it).  The  things 
that  I  would  do,  these  I  do  not ;  and  the  things 
I  would  not  do,  these  do  I  daily ;  and  I  had 
rather  be  a  sister  of  St  Clara  than  lady  of  the 
bedchamber  to  any  lady  in  Europe.  It  is  not 
age  and  disappointment  that  have  given  me  these 
sentiments  ;  j'ou  may  see  them  in  a  copy  of 
verses  sent  from  Constantinople  in  my  early 
youth  to  my  uncle  Fielding,  and  by  his  well-in- 
tended indiscretion  shown  about,  copies  taken, 
and  at  last  miserably  printed.  I  own  myself 
such  a  rake  I  prefer  hbcrty  to  chains  of  dia- 
monds, and  when  I  hold  my  peace  (like  King 
David)  it  is  pain  and  grief  to  me." 

Mr.  Wortley  died  in   17G1,   leaving  be- 
hind him  an  enormous  fortune.     Whether 
the    family   business    connected   with    this 
brought  Lad}'  Mary  to  England,  or  whether 
she  was  drawn  home  by  the  instinct  of  all 
dying  creatures,  we  are  not  informed.     It 
is   evident,  however,  that   her  return  had 
been  spoken  of  for  some  time  previously. 
**I  have  outlived  the  greatest  part  of  my 
ac(juaintance,-'  she  writes  in  the  year  1760 ; 
**and,  to  say  the  truth,  a  return  to  crowd 
and  bustle  after  my  long  retirement  would 
be  disagreeable  to  me.     Yet  if  I  could  be 
of  use  either  to  your  father  or  your  family, 
I  would  venture  the  shortening  of  the  in- 
significant days  ofyouralTectionate  mother." 
Still  later  she  writes  to  Sir  James  Stewart, 
**  I  confess  that  though  1  am  (it  may  be) 
beyond  the  strict  bounds  of  reason  pleased 
with  my  Lord  Bute's  and   my   daughter's 
prosperity,   1  am  doubtful  whether  I   will 
attempt  to  be  a  spectator  of  it.     1  have  so 
I  many  years  indulged  my  natural  inclinations 
I  to  solitude  and  readiu<r,  I  am  unwilling  to 
,  return  to  crowds  and  bustle,  which  would 
I  be  unavoidable  m  London."     But  her  hus- 
band's  death  seems   to   have  decided  the 
I  step  which  she  thus  regarded,  and  m  the 
beginning  of  17G2  she  had  reached  her  na- 
I  tive  countr}'.      Walpole  once  more  comes 
in  at  this  point  with  the  only  description 
j  we  have  of  the  ancient  beauty,  now  seventy- 
two,  and  in  very  broken  health.     lie  had 
sent  her  a  copy  of  l^is  book,  *  Royal  and 
Noble  Authors.*    Notwithstanding  his  con- 
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lodfjeil,'  alie  said ;  '  I  have  two  Tcrj-  decent 
closets  aiid  3  cupboard  on  each  floor.*  Thid 
aisrvcd  to  laugh  ut,  but  could  not  be  a  jiU-as- 
ant  cxchati»e  for  the  Italian  palazzo."  She 
carae  with  Eer  old  pruposeesiious  and  enmi- 
ties to  a  now  world,  in  whieh  her  dau<^tcr 
had  taken  a  new  plate  of  her  own,  and  into 
which  a  new  ffencralion  had  grown  up. 
But  lur  that  same  daughter  —  no  longer  her 
"  little  damsel  in  white,"  the  girl  whose  life 
had  been,  as  she  saj's,  her  passion,  "but 
Lord  Bute's  wile,  and  mother  of  nine  or  ten 
children,  each  one  of  whom,  doubtless,  wu 
of  much  more  consequence  to  her  than  her 
mother —  Lady  Marj-  must  have  felt  henelf 
more  utterly  a  stranger  than  among  the  pal- 
aces of  Venice  or  the  rural  byways  of  Lou- 
vcro.  She  brought  her  death  with  her  to 
her  native  country  in  ihe  most  terrible  shape 
that  death  can  come.  A  secret  cancer,  like 
the  fabled  fox  that  gnawed  the  Spartan'a 
vitals,  had  been  underminine  her  health  for 
some  time,  and  in  ten  months  after  her  re- 
turn to  England,  Lady  JIarv  died. 

Thns  the  tro^dy  ended  lite  all  tragedies, 
the  last  act  in  it  being  the  least  tra^c,  tbc 
least  sorrowful  of  ^1.  This  woman  of  the 
world,  too,  had  her  speechless  weight  upon 
her,  her  burden  patiently  borne.  She  car^ 
ried  it  lieroically,  without  a  word,  tning 
ever  with  supremo  valour  to  coneool  it  from 
herself,  and  refuse  to  herself  the  sad  luxuiy 
of  brooding  over  it.  It  is  with  a  sigh  of 
rcUef  that  we  turn  from  this  as  from  so  tiianj 
other  graves.  The  labouring  man  had  gone 
out  to  his  toil  and  labour  utt  the  evening; 
and  now  the  soft  night,  wrapping  all  griefs 
in  its  darkness  and  stillness,  weeping  all 
nameless  agonies  with  its   mild  dews,  had 

There  is  little  to  be  said  about  Lady  Mai7 
Wortley's  writings.  Her  life  and  toul  and 
curious  personality  live  in  her  letters.  In 
her  verses  there  is  only  the  artificial  reflex 
of  an  ace  and  style  of  the  lughest  artificial- 
ity, with  sparkles  of  wit,  no  doubt,  and  full 
of  the  wonderful  clearness  of  a  kcen-eved, 
quick,  observing  woman  of  the  worl^.  'But 
she  too,  tike  most  other  persons  with  wbou 
one  comes  in  contact  in  the  long  vistaa  of 
history,  is  in  licrself  more  interetting,  mora 
curious,  a  thousand  times  cloaer  to  na,  than 
any  of  her  works. 


tcmptiious  comments  on  her,  he  had  been 
"wonderfully  civil,"  she  herself  tells  ua,  in 
Florence,  and  hastened  to  pay  his  respects 
on  her  arrival  in  London,  but  yet  ho  can- 
not resist  the  temptation  of  making  another 
ill-natured  sketch  of  her:  — 

"  I  itent  last  night  to  vi^t  her,"  writes  Hor- 
ace. "  I  give  you  niy  honour,  and  jon  who 
know  her  will  believe  me  vrifhout  it,  the  fdiow- 
ing  is  a  fiiithful  description  :  I  found  her  in  a 
little  miserable  bedchsimber  of  a  ready- Aim  ished 
house,  with  two  tallow  candles  and  a  bur«»u 
covered  with  pots  and  pans.  Oa  her  head,  in 
AdI  of  all  accounts,  she  hod  an  old  block-lacod 
hood  wrapped  entirely  round  so  oa  to  conceal 
all  hnir  or  (tant  of  hair  ;  no  handkerchief,  but 
iiistetul  of  it  a  kind  of  horseman's  riding-^ont, 
calling  itself  a  pct-en-l'air,  njode  of  a  dark- 
grceii  brocade,  with  coloured  and  silver  flowers, 
and  lined  with  lUrs  ;  bodice  laced  ;  a  full  dimity 
petticcsitHpriggod;  velvet  muSeteeson  her  arms; 
grey  etockiaga  and  slippen.  U^r  face  leas 
changed  iu  twenty  years  than  I  could  have  im- 
agined. I  tuld  her  so,  and  she  was  not  so  tol- 
erable twenty  years  ago  that  she  should  have 
taken  it  fur  flattery  ;  hut  she  did,  and  literally 
gave  me  a  box  on  the  ear.  She  is  very  lively, 
all  her  seuses  pcrt^t,  her  language  as  imperfect 
as  ever,  her  avarice  greater.  She  entertained 
moat  first  with  nothing  bat  the  cbcapness  of  the 

firovisious  at  Helvoet.  With  nothing  but  an 
tnlian,  a  French,  and  a  Prussian,  all  men-eer- 
vants,  and  something  she  calls  an  old  secretary, 
but  whose  age,  till  he  appears,  will  be  doubtfiil, ' 
she  has  travelled  everywhere.  She  receives  alt  I 
tiie  world  who  go  to  homage  her  as  queen-mother, 
and  crams  them  into  this  kennel." 

Yet  Horace  was  one  of  the  fiWt  to  visit 
her,  and  the  most  reidy  to  flatter,  thouch 
he   eoidil  not  deny  himself  even  here  the 

tary  of  a  woman  of  seventy-two !  dislike 
evidently  rendering  him  bhnd.  "  Those 
who  could  remember  her  arrival,"  writes 
Lady  Louisa  Sttmrt,  on  the  otiier  hand, 
"  spoke  with  delight  of  the  clearness,  viva- 
city, and  raeincss  of  lier  conversation,  and 
the  youthful  vigour  which  seemed  to  ani- 
mate her  mind.  She  did  not  appear  dis- 
pleased at  the  general  curiosity  to  see  her, 
nor  void  of  curiosity  heraelf  coneermng  the 
i^ew  things  and  people  that  her  native  coun- 
try presented  to  her  view  after  so  long  an 
absence 'I  am    moat    handsomely , 
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CHAPTER  LII. 
ISCHIA. 

The  sun  had  just  sunk  below  the  horizon, 
and  a  blaze  of  blended  crimson  and  gold 
spread  over  the  Bay  of  Naples,  colouring 
toe  rocky  island  of  Ischia  till  it  glowed  like 
a  carbuncle.  Gradually,  however,  the  rich 
warm  tints  began  to  fade  away  from  the 
base  of  the  mountains,  and  a  cold  blue  col- 
our stole  slowly-  up  their  sides,  peak  after 
peak  surrendermg  tlieir  gorgeous  panoply, 
till  at  length  the  whole  island  assumed  a 
hue  blue  as  the  sea  it  stood  in. 

But  for  the  memory  of  the  former  glory 
it  would  have  been  difficult  to  imagine  a 
more  beautiful  picture.  Every  cliff  and 
jutting  promontory  tufted  with  wild  olives 
and  myrtle  was  reflected  in  the  waveless  sea 
below ;  and  feathery  palm-trees  and  broad- 
leaved  figs  trembled  in  the  water,  as  that 
gentle  wash  eddied  softly  round  the  rocks, 
or  played  on  the  golden  shore. 

It  was  essentiaUy  the  hour  of  peace  and 
repose.  Along  the  shores  of  the  bay,  in 
every  little  village,  the  angelus  was  ringing, 
and  kneeling  groups  were  bowed  in  prayer ; 
and  even  here,  on  this  rocky  islet,  where 
crime  and  wretchedness  were  sent  to  expiate 
by  years  of  misery  their  sins  against  their 
£ellow-men,  the  poor  galley-slaves  caught 
one  instant  of  kindred  with  the  world,  and 
were  suffered  to  taste  in  peace  the  beauty 
of  the  hour.  There  they  were  in  little 
knots  and  groups — some  lying  listlesslv  in 
the  deep  grass ;  some  gathered  on  a  little 
rocky  point,  watching  the  fish  as  they  darted 
to  and  fro  in  the  Hmpid  water,  and  doubt- 
less envying  their  glorious  freedom;  and 
others,  again,  seated  under  some  spreading 
tree,  and  seeming,  at  least,  to  feel  the  cahn 
influence  of  the  hour. 

The  soldiers  who  formed  their  guard  had 
piled  their  arms,  leaving  here  and  there 
merely  a  sentinel,  and  had  gone  down 
amongst  ^le  rocks  to  search  for  limpets,  or 
those  ruiTCred  ricci  di  mare  which  humble 
pulates*  accept  as  delicacies.  A  few,  too, 
dashed  in  for  a  swim,  and  th«'ir  joyous 
voices  and  merry  laughter  were  heard  amid 
the  pla.sh  of  the  water  they  disported  in. 

In  a  small  cleft  of  a  rock  overshadowed 
by  an  old  ilex-tree,  two  men  sat  inoixlily 
^azin;;^  upon  the  sea.  In  dress  they  were 
in«leed  alike,  for  both  wore  that  terrible 
jfrt-en  and  yellow  livery  that  marks  a  life- 
long condemnation,  and  e;u'h  carried  the 
heavy  chain  of  the  same  terrible  sentence. 
They  were  linked  to;>M'ther  at  the  ankle, 
and  thus,  for  c<»nv«'nien<  <*  sake,  they  sat 
shoulder  to  shouhler.  One  was  a  thin, 
0parc,  but  still  wiry-looking  man,  evidently 


far  advanced  in  life,  but  with  a  vigour  in 
his  look  and  a  quick  intelligence  in  nis  eye 
that  showed  what  energy  he  must  have  pos- 
sessed in  youth.  He  had  spent  years  at 
the  galleys,  but  neither  time  nor  the  degra- 
dation of  his  associations  had  completely 
eradicated  the  traces  of  something  •  above 
the  common  in  his  appearance ;  for  No.  97 
—  he  had  no  other  name  as  a  prisoner  — 
had  been  condemned  for  his  share  in  a  plot 
against  the  life  of  the  king,  three  of  his  as- 
sociates having  been  beheaded  for  their 
greater  criminality.  What  station  he  might 
originally  have  belonged  to  was  no  longer 
easy  to  determine ;  but  there  were  yet  some 
signs  that  indicated  that  he  had  been  at 
least  in  the  middle  rank  of  life.  His  com- 
panion was  unlike  him  in  every  way.  He 
was  a  young  man,  with  fresh  complexion 
and  large  blue  eyes,  the  very  type  of  frank- 
ness and  good-nature.  Not  even  prison 
diet  and  discipline  had  yet  hollowed  his 
cheek,  though  it  was  easy  to  see  that  unac- 
customed labour  and  distasteful  food  were 
beginning  to  tell  upon  his  strength,  and  the 
bitter  smile  with  which  he  was  gazing  on 
his  lank  figure  and  wasted  hands  showed 
the  wearing  misery' that  was  consuming  him. 

**Well,  old  Nick,"  said  the  young  man, 
at  length,  **  this  is  to  be  our  last  evening 
together ;  and  if  I  ever  should  touch  land 
again,  is  there  any  way  I  could  help  you  — 
is  there  anything  1  could  do  for  you  ?  " 

**  So  then  youVe  determined  to  try  it?" 
said  the  other,  in  a  low  growling  tone. 

**  That  I  am.  I  have  not  spent  weeks 
filing  through  that  confounded  chain  for 
nothmg ;  one  wrench  now,  and  it's  smashed." 

**  And  then  ?  "  asked  the  old  man,  with  a 


grm. 


**And  then  I'll  have  a  swim  for  it.  I 
know  all  that  —  I  know  it  all,"  said  he,  an- 
swering a  gesture  of  the  other's  hand ;  **  but 
do  you  think  1  care  to  drag  out  such  a  life 
as  this  ?  " 

**  /do,"  was  the  quiet  reply. 

**Tlien  why  you  do  is  clear  and  clean 
beyond  me.  To  me  it  is  worse  than  fifty 
deaths." 

**  Look  here,  lad,"  said  the  old  man,  with 
a  degree  of  animation  he  had  not  shown  be- 
fore. **  There  aiT  four  hundred  and  eighty 
of  us  here  ;  some  for  ten,  some  for  twenty 
years,  some  for  life;  except  yourself  alone, 
there  is  not  one  has  the  faintest  chance  of  a 
pardon.  You  are  English,  and  your  nation 
takes  trouble  about  its  people,  and,  right  or 
wrong,  in  the  end  gets  them  favourable 
treatment,  and  yet  you  are  the  only  man 
here  who  would  put  his  life  in  jeopardy  on 
so  poor  a  chance."       • 

**riltr>it,  for  all  that." 
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**  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  man  that  es- 
caped by  swimming  ?  " 

**If  they  didn't  it  was  their  own  fault  — 
at  least  they  gave  themselves  no  fair  chance ; 
they  always  made  for  the  shore,  and  gener- 
ally the  nearest  shore,  and  of  course  they 
were  followed  and  taken.  I'll  strike  out  for 
the  open  sea,  and  once  that  I  have  cut  the 
cork  floats  off  a  fishing-net,  I'll  be  able  to 
float  for  hours  when  I  tire  swimming.  Once 
in  the  open,  it  will  be  hard  luck  if  some 
coasting  vessel,  some  steamer  to  Palermo 
or  Messina,  should  not  pick  me  up. 
Besides,  there  are 
boats 


n 


numbers    of  fishing- 


**  Any  one  of  which  would  be  right  glad 
to  make  five  ducats  by  bringing  you  safe 
back  to  the  police." 

**  I  don't  believe  it  —  I  don't  believe  there 
is  that  much  baseness  in  a  human  heart." 

**  Take  my  word  for  it,  there  are  depths 
a  good  deal  below  even  that,"  said  the  old 
man,  with  a  harsh  grating  laugh. 

•*  No  matter,  come  what  will  of  it,  I'll 
make  the  venture ;  and  now,  as  our  time  is 
growing  short,  tell  me  if  there  is  an^-thing  I 
can  do  for  you,  if  I  live  to  get  free  again. 
Have  you  any  friends  who  could  help  you  P 
or  is  there  any  one  to  whom  you  would  wish 
me  to  go  on  your  behalf?  " 

**None  —  none,"  said  he,  slowly  but 
calmly. 

**  As  yours  was  a  political  crime " 

*'  I  have  done  all  of  them,  and  if  my  life 
were  to  be  drawn  out  for  eighty  years  lon- 
ger it  would  not  suflice  for  all  the  sentences 
against  me." 

"Still  I'd  not  despair  of  doing  some- 
thing  " 

"Look  here,  lad,"  said  the  other,  sharp- 
ly;  **  it  is  my  will  that  all  who  belong  to  mo, 
should  believe  me  dead.  I  was  shipwrecked 
twelve  years  ago,  and  reported  to  liave  gone 
down  with  all  the  crow.     My  son " 

**  Have  you  a  son,  then  ?  " 

**My  son  inherits  rights  that,  stained  as 
I  am  by  crime  and  condemnation,  I  never 
could  have  maintained.  Whether  he  shall 
make  them  good  or  not  will  depend  on 
whether  he  has  more  or  less  of  my  blood  in 
his  veins.  It  may  be,  however,  he  will  want 
money  to  prosecute  his  claim.  I  have  none 
to  send  hmi,  but  I  could  tell  him  where  he 
is  almost  certain  to  find  not  only  money  but 
what  will  serve  him  more  than  money,  if  you 
could  make  him  out.  I  have  written  some 
of  the  names  he  is  known  by  on  this  paper, 
and  he  can  be  tracetl  through  Bolton  the 
banker  at  Naples.  Tell  him  to  seek  out  all 
the  places  old  Giacomo  Lami  worked  at. 
He  never  painted  his  daughter  Enrichctta 
in  a  fresco,  that  he  didnt  hide  gold,  or  jew- 


els, or  papers-  of  value  somewhere  near. 
Tell  him,  above  "all,  to  find  out  where  Gia- 
como's  last  work  was  executed.  You  can 
say  that  you  got  this  commission  from  me 
years  ago  in  Monte  Video ;  and  when  you 
tell  him  it  was  Niccolo  Baldassarc  gave  it, 
he'll  believe  you.  There.  I  have  written 
Giacomo  Lami  on  that  paper,  so  that  you 
need  not  trust  to  your  memor}-.  But  whv 
do  I  waste  time  with  these  things  ?  You'll 
never  set  foot  on  shore,  lad  —  never." 

"lam  just  as  certain  that  I  shall.  If 
that  son  of  yours  was  only  as  certain  of 
winning  his  estate,  I'd  call  him  a  luckj-  fel- 
low. But  see,  they  are  almo:<t  dressed. 
Tliey'U  be  soon  ready  to  inarch  us  home. 
Rest  your  foot  next  this  rock  till  I  smash 
the  link,  and  when  you  see  them  coming 
roll  thisv  heavy  stone  down  into  the  sea.  I'll 
make  for  the  south  side  of  the  island,  and, 
once  night  falls,  take  to  the  water.  Good- 
by,  old  fellow.  I'll  not  forget  you  —  never, 
never,"  and  he  wrung  the  old  man's  hand 
in  a  strong  grasp.  The  chain  gave  way  at 
the  second  blow,  and  he  was  gone. 

Just  as  the  last  flickering  light  was  fading 
from  the  sky,  three  cannon-shot  in  quick 
succession  announced  that  a  prisoner  had 
made  his  escape,  and  patrols  issued  forth  in 
every  direction  to  scour  the  island,  while 
boats  were  manned  to  search  the  caves  and 
crevasses  along  the  shore. 

The  morning's  telegram  to  the  Minister 
of  Police  ran  thus:  —  "No.  11  made  his 
escape  last  evening,  filing  his  ankfe-iron. 
The  prisoner  97,  to  whom  he  was  linked, 
declares  that  he  saw  him  leap  into  the  sea 
and  sink.  This  statement  is  not  believed ; 
but  up  to  this,  no  trace  of  the  missing  man 
has  been  discovered." 

In  the  ademoon  of  the  same  dav.  Tern- 
pie  Bramleigh  learned  the  news,  and  has- 
tened home  to  the  hotel  to  inform  his  chief. 
Loi*d  Culduff  was  not  in  the  best  of  tem- 
pers.    Some  independent    member  below 
the  gang>vay  had  given  notice  of  ^  question 
he  intended  to  ask  the  Secretarj'  lor  For- 
eign Affairs,  and  the  leader  of  a  iladical 
morning  paper  had  thus  paraphrased  the 
inquiry:  —  "AMiat  Mr.  Biechel!  wishes  to 
ascertain,  in  fact,  amounts  to  this,  —  'Could 
not  the  case  of  Samuel  Rogers  liave  been 
treated  by  our  resident  envoy  at  Naples,  or* 
was  it  necessary  that  the  dignity  and  hoi 
our  of  England  should  be  maintained  by  r 
essonced  old  fop,  whoso  social  successes' 
and  we  never  hoard  that  he  had  anv  ( 
—  date  from  the  early  days  of  the 
goncy  ?  " 

Lord  Culduff  was  pacing  his  room 

grily  when  Temple  entered,  and,  altbongl^^ 
nothing  would  have  induced  him  to  show  u^^ 
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insolent  pamjjraph  of  the  paper,  he  burst 
out  into  a  violent  abuse  of  those  meddle- 
some Radicals,  whose  whole  mission  in  life 
was  to  assail  men  of  family  and  station. 

•'  In  the  famous  revolution  of  France, 
sir,"  cried  he,  **  they  did  their  work  with 
the  guillotine;  but  our  cowardly  canaille 
never  rise  above  defamation.  You  must 
"write  to  the  papers  about  this.  Temple.  You 
must  expose  this  system  of  social  assassi- 
nation, or  the  day  will  come,  if  it  has  not 
already  come,  when  gentlemen  of  birth  and 
blood  will  refuse  to  serve  the  Crown." 

•'  I  came  back  to  tell  you  tliat  our  man 
lias  made  his  escape,"  said  Temple,  half 
trembling  at  daring  to  interrupt  this  How  of 
indignation. 

•'And  whom  do  you  call  our  man,  sir?" 

••I  mean  Rogers  —  the  fellow  we  have 
"been  writing  about." 

"How  and  when  has  this  happened?" 

Temple  proceeded  to  repeat  what  he  had 
learned  at  the  prefecture  of  the  police,  and 
read  out  the  words'  of  the  telegram. 

•*  Let  us  see,"  said  Lord  Culduft*,  seating 
liimsclf  in  a  well-cushioned  chair.  "Let 
lis  see  what  new  turn  this  will  give  the  affair. 
He  may  be  rt»cai)tured,  or  he  may  be,  most 
probably  is,  drowned.  We  then  come  in 
for  compensation.  The^y  must  indemnify. 
There  are  few  claims  so  thoroughly  chronic 
in  their  character  as  those  for  an  indemnity. 
You  first  discuss  the*  right,  and  you  then  hig- 

fle  over  the  arithmetic.  I  don't  want  to  go 
ack  to  town  this  season.  See  to  it,  then. 
Temple,  that  we  reser\'e  this  question  en- 
tirely to  ourselves.  Let  Blagden  n>fer 
ever\'thing  to  us." 

•*  'They  have  sent  the  news  home  already." 

'*0h!  they  have.  Ver}-  sharp  practice. 
l^ot  peculiar  for  any  extreme  delicacy  either. 
But  I  cannot  dine  with  Blagden,  for  all  that. 
This  escajK?  gives  a  curious  turn  to  the  whole 
affair.  Let  us  look  into  it  a  little.  I  take 
it  the  fellow  must  have  gone  down  —  eh  ?  " 

•*  Most  probably." 

•*0r  he  might  have  been  picked  up  by 
t«ome  passing  steamer  or  by  a  fishing-boat. 
SupjHJse  him  to  have  jjot  free,  he'll  get  back 
to  £ngian<l,  and  make  capital  out  of  the 
adventure.  These  fellows  understand  all 
that  nowadays." 

Temple,  seeing  a  reply  was  expected,  as- 

sente<l. 

**  So  that  we  must  not  be  precipitate. 
Temple,''  said  Lord  Culduff,  slowly.  **  It's 
a  case  for  caution."* 

These  wonls,  and  the  keen  look  that  ac- 
companied them,  were  perfect  puzzles  to 
Temple,  and  he  did  not  dare  to  sjieak. 

•*  The  thing  must  be  dtme  this  wise,"  said 
Lord  Culdull.     '*  It  must  be  a  *  private  and 


confidential '  to  the  oflice,  and  a  *  sly  and 
ambimious '  to  the  public  prints.  Ill  charge 
myself  with  the  former :  the  latter  shall  be 
vour  care,  Temple.  You  are  intimate  with 
Vlosser,  the  com^spondent  of  the  Hell' 
Wetfter,  Have  him  to  dinner,  and  be  indis- 
creet. This  old  Madeira  here  will  explain 
anv  amount  of  expansiveness.  (let  him  to 
talk  of  this  escape,  and  let  out  the  secret 
that  it  was  we  who  managed  it  all.  I^Iind, 
however,  that  you  swear  him  not  to  reveal 
anything.  It  would  be  your  ruin,  you  must 
say,  if  the  affair  got  win<l :  but  the  fact  was. 
Lord  CuldulF  saw  the  Xeajxjlitans  were  de- 
termined not  to  surrender  him,  and,  know- 
ing what  an  insult  it  would  be  to  the  public 
feeling  of  England  that  an  Knglishman  was 
held  as  a  prisoner  at  the  galleys  for  an  act 
of  heroism  and  gallantry,  the  only  (roursc 
was  to  liberate  him  at  any  cost  and  in  any 
way.  Flosser  will  swear  secrecy,,  but  hint 
at  this  solution  as  the  on  dit  in  certain  keen 
coteries.  Such  a  mode  of  tn^ating  the  mat- 
ter carries  more  real  weight  than  a  sworn 
afiidavit.  Men  like  the  problem  that  they 
fancy  they  have  unravellwl  by  their  own 
acuteness.  And  then  it  muzzles  discussion 
in  the  House,  since  even  the  most  blatant 
Iladical  sees  that  it  cannot  be  debated 
openly ;  for  all  Englishmen,  as  a  nde,  love 
compensation,  and  we  can  only  claim  indem- 
nification here  on  the  assumption  that  we 
were  no  parties  to  the  escape.  Do  you  fol- 
low me.  Temple  ?  " 

**  I  believe  I  do.  I  see  the  drift  of  it  at 
least." 

**  There's  no  drift,  sir.  It  is  a  full,  pal- 
pable, well-delivered  blow.  We  saved  Rog- 
ers ;  but  we  refuse  to  explain  how." 

**  And  if  he  turn  up  cme  of  these  days, 
and  refuse  to  confirm  us  ?  " 

**  Then  we  denounce  him  as  an  impostor; 
but  always,  mark  you,  in  the  same  shadowy 
wav  that  we  allude  to  our  shar<».  in  his  eva- 
sion.  It  must  be  a  sketeh  in  water-colours 
throughout.  Temple ;  verj'  faint  and  very 
transparent.  When  I  have  rough-drafted 
my  flespatch,  you  shall  see  it.  Once  the 
original  melodv  is  before  von,  vou  will  see 
there  is  notliing  to  do  but  invent  the  varia- 
tions." 

**My  lady  wishes  to  know,  my  lord,  if 
your  lonlship  will  step  up-«tairs  to  s|M*ak  to 
to  her?"  said  a  servant  at  this  conjuncture. 

**  CJo  up.  Temj)le,  and  see  what  it  is," 
whispered  Lord  C'ulduff.  **  K  it  be  a1>out 
that  oox  at  the  St.  Carlos,  vou  can  sav  our 
Slav  hen;  is  now  most  um-ertain.  If  it  be 
a  budget  question,  she  must  wait  till  quar- 
ter-day .**  He  smiled  maliciously  a^  he 
spoke,  and  waved  his  hand  to  dismiss  him. 
u  ithio  a  minute,  -—  it  seemed  scarcely  half 
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that  time, — Lady  Culduff  entered  the  room, 
with  an  open  letter  in  her  hand ;  her  colour 
was  high,,  and  her  eyes  flashing,  as  she 
said :  — 

**  Make  j-our  mind  at  ease,  my  lord.  It 
is  no  question  of  an  opera-box,  or  a  milli- 
ner's bill,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  much  impor- 
tance that  I  desire  to  speak  about.  Will 
you  do  me  the  favour  to  read  that,  and  say 
what  answer  I  shall  return  to  it  ?  " 

Lord  Culduff  took  the  letter  and  read  it 
over  leisurely,  and  then  laying  it  down,  said, 
**  Lady  Augusta  is  not  a  very  perspicuous 
letter-writer,  or  else  she  feels  her  present 
task  too  much  for  her  tact ;  but  wnat  she 
means  here  is,  that  yon  should  give  M.  Pra- 
contal  permission  to  ransack  your  brother's 
house  for  documents,  which,  if  discovered, 
might  deprive  him  of  his  title  to  his  estate. 
The  request,  at  least,  has  modesty  to  recom- 
mend it." 

**  The  absurdity  is,  to  my  thinking,  greater 
than  even  the  impertinence,"  cried  Lady 
Culduff.  **  She  says  that  on  separating  two 
pages,  which  by  some  accident  had  adhered, 
of  Giacomo  Lami's  journal, — whoever  Gia- 
como  Lami  mav  be,  —  we  —  we  being  Pra- 
contal  and  herself —  have  discovered  that  it 
was  Giacomo's  habit  to  conceal  important 
papers  in  the  walls  where  he  painted,  and 
in  all  cases  where  he  introduced  his  daugh- 
ter's portrait;  and  that,  as  in  the  octagon 
room  at  Castello  there  is  a  picture  of  her  as 
Flora,  it  is  believed  — conhdently  believed 
—  such  documents  will  be  found  there  as 
will  throw  great  light  upon  the  present 
claim " 

*'*  First  of  all,"  said  he,  interrupting,  **  is 
there  such  a  portrait  P  " 

**  There  is  a  Flora ;  I  never  heard  it  was 
a  portrait.  Who  could  tell  after  what  the 
artist  copied  it  ?  " 

**  Lady  Augusta  assumes  to  believe  this 
8tor\'." 

**Lady  Augusta  is  only  too  glad  to  be- 
lieve what  everybod}^  else  would  pronounce 
incredible ;  but  this  is  not  all :  sne  has  the 
inconceivable  impertinence  to  prefer  this 
request  to  us,  to  make  us  a  party  to  our 
own  detriment, —  as  if  it  were  matter  of 
perfect  indifference  who  possessed  these  es- 
tates, and  who  owned  Castello." 

**  I  declare  I  have  heard  sentiments  from 
your  brother  Augustus  that  would  fully 
warrant  this  impression.  I  have  a  letter  of 
his  in  my  desk  wherein  he  distinctly  says, 
that  once  satisfied  in  his  own  mind, —  not 
to  the  conviction  of  his  law}'er,  mark  you, 
nor  to  the  conviction  of  men  well  versed  in 
evidence,  and  accustomed  to  sift  testimony, 
but  simply  to  his  own  not  very  capacious 
intellect,  —  that  the  estate  belongs  to  Pra- 


contal,  he'll  yield  him  up  the  possessioc 
without  dispute  or  delay." 

**  He's  a  fool ;  there  is  no  other  name  for 
him,"  said  she  passionately. 
'  **  Yes  ;  and  nh  folljj^  is  very  mischievous 
folly,  for  he  is  abrogating  rignts  he  has  no 
pretension  to  deal  with.  It  is  just  as  wqII, 
at  all  events,  that  this  demand  was  addressed 
to  us  and  not  to  your  brother,  for  I'm  cer- 
tain he'd  not  have  refused  his  permission." 

**  I  know  it,"  said  she,  fiercely;  "  and  if 
Lady  Augusta  only  knew  his  address  and 
how  a  letter  might  reach  him,  she  would 
never  have  written  to  us.  Time  pressed, 
however ;  sec  what  she  says  here.  *  The 
case  will  come  on  for  trial  in  November, 
and  if  the  papers  have  the  value  and  signifi- 
cance Count  Pracontal's  lawyers  suspect, 
there  will  yet  be  time  to  make  some  ar- 
rangement,—  the  Count  would  be  disposed 
for  a  generous  one, —  which  might  lessen 
the  blow,  and  diminish  the  evil  consequences 
of  a  verdict  certain  to  be  adverse  to  the 
present  possessor." 

**  She  dissevers  her  interests  from  those 
of  her  late  husband's  family  with  great  mag>- 
naniuiity,  I  must  say." 

**The  horrid  woman  is  going  to  many 
Pracontal." 

**  They  say  so,  but  I  doubt  it,  at  leaat, 
till  he  comes  out  a  victor." 

**  How  she  could  have  dared  to  write  this, 
how  she  could  have  had  the  shamelessnesi 
to  askwic, — me  whom  she  certainly  ought 
to  know, —  to  aid  and  abet  a  plot  directed 
against  the  estates — the  very  legitimacy  of 
my  family, —  is  more  than  I  can  conceive." 

'*  She's  an  implicit  believer,  one  must  ad- 
mit, for  she  savs,  *If  on  examining  the 
part  of  the  wall  behind  the  pedestal  of  the 
figure  nothing  shall  be  found,  she  desires 
no  further  search.  The  spot  is  indicated 
with  such  exactness  in  the  journal,  that  she 
limits  her  request  distinctly  to  this." 

"Probably  she  thought  the  destruction 
of  a  costly  fresco  might  well  hive  been  de- 
murred to,"  said  Lady  Culduff,  an^ily. 
**  Not  but,  for  my  part,  I'd  equally  refuse 
her  leave  to  touch  the  moulding  in  the  sur- 
base.  I  am  glad,  however,  she  has  ad- 
dressed this  demand  to  us,  for  I  know  well 
Augustus  is  weak  enough  to  comply  with  it, 
and  fancy  himself  a  hero  in  consequence. 
There  is  something  piquant  in  the  way  die 
hints  that  she  is  asting  as  a  favoor  what, 
for  all  she  knows,  mi^t  be  claimed  as  a 
right." 

**  Imagine  the  woman  saying  this !  ^ 

**  It  is  like  asking  me  for  the  key  of  my 
writing-desk  to  see  if  I  have  not  some  paper 
or  letter  there  that  might,  if  published, 
give  me  grave  inconvenience.^ 
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*'  I  have  often  heard  of  her  eccentricities 
and  absurdities,  but  on  this  occasion  I  be- 
lieve she  has  actually  outdone  herself.  I 
suppose,  though  this  appeal  is  made  to  us 
conjointly,  as  it  is  addressed  to  me  I  am 
the  proper  person  to  replj;  to  it." 

**  Certainly,  my  lady." 

*•  And  I  may  sav, —  Lord  Culduff  feels 
shocked  equally  with  myself  at  the  indelicacy 
of  the  step  you  have  just  taken  ;  failing  to 
respect  the  tie  which  connects  you  with  our 
faDiily,  you  might,  he  opines,  have  had  some 
regards  for  the  decencies  which  regulate 
social  intercourse,  and  while  bearing  our 
name,  not  have  ranked  yourself  with  those 
"who  declare  themselves  our  enemies.  1 
may  say  this,  I  may  tell  her  that  her  con- 
duct is  sliameless,  an  outrage  on  all  feeling, 
and  not  onlv  dero^atorv  to  her  station,  but 
unwomanly  ?  " 

•*I  don't  think  Td  say  that,"  said  he, 
'with  a  faint  simper,  while  he  patted  his 
liand  with  a  gold  paper-knife.  **  I  opine 
the  better  way  would  be  to  accept  her  lady- 
ship^s  letter  as  the  most  natural  thing  m 
lile  J'rom  her ;  that  she  had  preferred  a  re- 
quest which,  coming  from  /ter,  was  all  that 
was  right  and  reasonable.  That  there  was 
something  very  noble  and  very  elevated  in 
the  way  she  could  rise  superior  to  personal 
interests  and  the  ties  of  kindred,  and  actu- 
ally .assert  the  claims  of  mere  justice ;  but 
rd  add  that  the  decision  could  not  lie  with 
us, —  that  your  brother,  being  the  head  of 
the  family,  was  the  person  to  whom  the  re- 
quest must  be  addressed,  and  that  we  would, 
with  her  permission,  charge  ourselves  with 
the  task.  Pray  hear  me  out  —  first  of  all, 
we'  have  a  delay  while  she  replies  to  this, 
with  or  without  the  permission  we  ask  for ; 
in  that  interval  you  can  inform  your  brother 
that  a  very  serious  plot  is  being  concerted 
against  him;  that  your  next  letter  will  fully 
infonnhim  as  to  the  details  of  the;  conspiracy, 
— your  present  advice  being  sininly  for  warn- 
ing, and  then,  when,  if  she  still  persist,  the 
matter  must  be  heard,  it  will  be  strange  if 
Augustus  shall  not  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  part  intended  for  him  is  a 
ver}'  contemptil)le  one  —  that  of  a  dupe.V 

**  Your  lordship's  mode  may  be  more  di- 
plomatic; mine  would  be  more  direct.*' 

**  Which  is  exactly  its  demerit,  my  lady," 
said  he,  with  one  of  his  blandest  smiles. 
**  In  my  craft  the  great  secret  is  never  to  give 
a  flat  refusal  to  anything.  If  the  French 
were  to  ask  us  for  the  Isle  of  Wight,  the 
proper  reply  would  be  a  polite  demand  for 
the  reasons  that  promptecf  the  rcfpiest,  and 
a  courteous  assurance  that  they  should 
meet  with  every  consideration  and  a  cordial 


disposition  to  make  ever}'  possible  conces- 
sion that  might  lead  to  a  closer  union  with 
a  nation  it  was  our  pride  and  happiness  to 
reckon  on  as  an  ally." 

**  These  fallacies  never  deceive  any  one." 

**  Isor  are  they  meant  to  do  so,  any  more 
than  the  words  *  your  most  obedient  and 
humble  servant '  at  the  foot  of  a  letter  ;  but 
they  serve  to  keep  correspondence  within 
polite  limits." 

**  And  they  consume  time,"  broke  she  in, 
impatiently. 

**  And,  as  you  observe  so  aptly,  they  con- 
sume time." 

**  Let  us  have  done  with  trillinjx,  mv  lord. 
I  mean  to  answer  this  letter  in  my  own 
wav." 

m 

**I  can  have  no  other  objection  to  make 
to  that  save  the  unnecessary  loss  of  time  I 
have  incurred  in  listening  to  the  matter." 

**  That  time  so  precious  to  the  nation  you 
serve  !  "  said  she,  sneerin'jlv. 

**  Your  ladyship  admirably  expresses  my 
meaning." 

**  Then,  my  lord,  I  make  you  the  only 
amends  in  my  power ;  I  take  my  leave  of 
you." 

**  Your  ladyship's  politeness  is  never  at 
fault,"  said  he,  rising  to  open  the  door  for 
her. 

**  lias  Temple  told  you  that  the  box  on 
the  lower  tier  is  now  free  —  the  box  I  spoke 
of?" 

**He  has;  but  our  stay  here  is  now 
uncertain.  It  may  be  days ;  it  may  be 
hours  — 


?i 


*•  And  whv  was  I  not  told  ?  I  have  been 
giving  orders  to  tradespeople  —  accepting 
invitations  —  making  engagi?inents,  and  what 
not.  Am  I  to  be  treated  like  the  wife  of  a 
subaltern  in  a  marchiii;i:  re;;iment  —  to  hold 
myself  ready  to  start  when  the  route 
comes  ?  " 

**  IIow  I  could  envv  that  subaltern,"  said 
he,  with  an  inimitable  mixture  of  raillery 
and  deference. 

She  darted  on  him  a  look  of  indignant 
anger,  and  swept  out  of  the  room. 

Lonl  Cuhlutt  rang  his  bell,  and  t<)ld  the 
servant  to  beg  Mr.  'l'em[)le  IJramleigh  would 
have  the  kindness  to  .step  down  to  him. 

**  Write  to  Filangi<'ri,  Temple,"  said  he, 
**  and  say  that  I  desire  to  have  act'css  to  the 
prisoner  Rogers.  We  know  nothing  of  liis 
escape,  and  the  demand  will  embarrass  — 
there,  don't  start  objeetiims,  my  dear  boy; 
I  never  play  a  card  without  thinking  wliat 
the  enemv  will  do  after  he  srores  the  trick." 
And  with  this  profound  eiu'cmiiuin  on  him- 
self he  dismissed  the  secretary  and  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  morning  papers. 
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CHAPTER  Lin. 
A  RAINY  NIGHT   AT   SEA. 

The  absurd  demand  preferred  by  Lady 
Augusta  in  her  letter  to  Marion  was  a  step 
taken  without  any  authority  from  Pracontal, 
and  actually  without  his  knowledge.  On  the 
discover)'  of  the  adhering  pages  of  the  jour- 
nal, and  their  long  consideration  of  the  sin- 
gular memorandum  that  they  found  within, 
Pracontal  carried  awaytthe  book  to  Long- 
worth  to  show  him  the  passage  and  ask  what 
importance  he  might  attach  to  its  contents. 

Longworth  was  certainly  struck  by  the 
minute  particularity  with  which  an  exact 
place  was  indicated.  There  was  a  rough 
pen  sketch  of  the  Flora,  and  a  spot  marked 
by  a  cross  at  the  base  of  the  pedestal  with 
the  words,  **  Here  will  be  found  the  books." 
Lower  down  on  the  same  page  was  written, 
"These  volumes,  which  I  did  not  obtain 
without  difficulty,  and  which  were  too 
cumbrous  to  carry  away,  I  have  deposited 
in  this  safe  place,  and  the  time  may  come 
when  they  will  be  of  value. —  G.  L." 

"Now,"  said  Longworth,  after  some  min- 
utes of  deep  thought,  **  Lami  was  a  man 
engaged  in  every  imaginable  conspiracy. 
There  was  not  a  State  in  Europe,  appar- 
ently, where  he  was  not,  to  some  extent, 
compromised.  These  books  he  refers  to 
may  be  the  records  of  some  secret  society, 
and  he  mav  have  stored  them  there  as  a 
security  against  the  lukewarmness  or  the 
treachery-  of  men  whose  fate  might  be  im- 
perilled by  certain  documents.  Looking  to 
the  character  of  Lami,  his  intense  devotion 
to  these  schemes,  and  his  crafty  nature  and 
the  Italian  forethought  which  seems  always 
to  have  marked  whatever  he  did,  I  half  in- 
cline to  this  imj)ression.  Then,  on  the 
other  hand,  you  remember,  Pracontal,  when 
we  went  over  to  Portshandon  to  inquire 
about  the  re^'istrv  books,  we  heard  that  thev 
had  all  been  stolen  or  destroyed  by  the 
rebels  in  ^98  ?  " 

**  Yes,  I  remember  that  well.  I  had  not 
attached  any  importance  to  the  fact ;  but  I 
remember  how  much  Kelson  was  discon- 
certed and  put  out  by  the  intelligence,  and 
how  he  continually  repeated,  *  This  is  no 
accident ;  this  is  no  accident.' " 

**  It  would  be  a  rare  piece  of  fortune  if 
they  were  the  church  registers,  and  that  they 
contained   a  formal  registry   of  the  mar- 


riage. 


"But  who  doubts  it?" 

**  Sav  rather,  mv  dear  friend,  whv  should 
anv  one  believe  it  r  Just  think  for  one  mo- 
ment  who  Montagu  Bramleigh  was,  what 
was  his  station  and  his  fortune,  and  then 
remember  the  interval  that  separated  him 


from  the  Italian  painter  —  a  man  of  a  cer- 
tain abiiitv,  doubtless.  Is  it  the  most  likely 
thing  in  the  world  that  if  the  young  Eng- 
lishman fell  in  love  with  the  beautiful  Ital- 
ian, that  he  would  have  sacrificed  his  whole 
ambition  in  life  to  his  passion  ?  Is  it  not 
far  more  probable,  in  fact,  that  no  marriage 
whatever  united  them  ?  Come,  come,  Pra- 
contal, this  is  not,  now  at  least,  a  matter  to 
grow  sulky  over ;  you  cannot  be  angrj-  or 
indignant  at  my  frankness,  and  you'll  not 
shoot  me  for  this  slur  on  your  grandmoth- 
er's fair  reputation." 

*  *  I  certainly  think  that  with  nothing  bet- 
ter than  a  theory  to  support  it,  you  migh^ 
have  spared  her  memory  this  aspersion." 

"If  I  had  imagined  you  could  not  talk 
of  it  as  unconcernedly  as  myself,  I  assure 
you  I  would  never  have  spoken  about  it." 

"You  see  now,  however,  that  you  have 
mistaken  me  —  that  you  have  read  me 
rather  as  one  of  your  own  people  than  as  a 
Frenchman,"  said  the  other,  warmly. 

"  I  certainly  see  that  I  must  not  speak  to 
you  with  frankness,  and  1  shall  use  caution 
not  to  offend  you  by  candour." 

"Tliis  is  not  enough,  sir,"  said  the 
Frenchman,  rising  and  staring  angrily  at 
hnn. 

"  Wliat  is  not  enough? "  said  Longi^iQorth, 
with  a  perfect  composure. 

"Not  enough  for  apologj',  sir;  not 
enough  as  *  amende '  for  an  unwarrantable 
and  insolent  calumny." 

"  You  are  getting  angrv  at  the  sound  of 
your  own  voice,  Pracontaf.  I  now  tell  you 
that  I  never  meant  —  never  could  have 
meant  —  to  offend  you.  You  came  to  me 
for  a  counsel  which  I  could  only  give  by 
speaking  freely  what  was  in  my  mind. 
This  is  surely  enough  for  apology." 

"  Then  let  it  all  be  forgotten  at  once," 
cried  the  other,  wannly. 

"I'll  not  go  that  far,"  said  Longworth, 
in  the  same  calm  tone  as  before.  "  You 
have  accepted  my  explanation ;  you  liave 
recognised  what  one  moment  of  jusUcc  must 
have  convinced  you  of — that  I  had  no  in- 
tention to  wound  your  feelings.  There  is 
certainly,  however,  no  reason  in  the  world 
why  I  should  expose  my  own  to  any  unne- 
cessary injury.  I  have  escaped  a  peril ;  I 
have  no  wish  to  incur  another  of  toe  same 
sort." 

"I  don't  think  I  understand  you,"  said 
Pracontal,  quickly.  Do  you  mean  we  should 
quarrel  ?  " 

"Bv  no  means." 

"That  we  should  separate,  thenP^ 

"Certainly." 

The  Frenchman  became  pale,  and  nid- 
denly  his  face  flushed  till  it  was  deep 
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son,  and  his  eyes  flashed  with  firo.  The 
effort  to  be  calm  was  almost  a  strain  beyond 
his  strength;  but  he  succeeded,  and  in  a 
Toice  scarcely  above  a  whisper,  he  said,  **  I 
am  deeply  in  your  debt ;  I  cannot  sav  how 
deeply.  My  lawyer,  however,  does  know, 
and  I  will  confer  with  him.'"' 

**  This  is  a  matter  of  small  consequence, 
and  does  not  press :  besides,  I  beg  you  will 
not  let  it  trouble  you." 

The  measured  coldness  with  which  these 
"words  were  spoken  seemed  to  jar  painfully 
on  PracontaPs  temper,  for  he  snatched  his 
hat  from  the  table,  and  with  a  hurried, 
•*  Adieu  —  adieu,  then,"  loi\  the  room. 
Tlie  carriages  of  the  hotel  were  waiting  in 
the  courtyard  to  convey  the  travellers  to 
the  station. 

**  Where  is  the  train  starting  for  ?  "  asked 
he  of  a  waiter. 

**  For  Civita,  sir." 

"  Step  up  to  my  roqp,  then,  and  throw 
my  clothes  into  a  portmanteau — enough 
for  a  few  davs.  I  shall  have  time  to  write 
a  note,  I  suppose  ?  " 

**  Ample,  sir.     You    have  forty  minutes 

yet." 

Pracontal  opened  his  writing-desk  and 
wrote  a  few  lines  to  Lady  Augusta,  to  tell 
how  a  telegram  had  just  called  him  away, — 
it  might  be  to  Paris,  perhaps  London.  lie 
would  be  back  within  ten  days,  and  explain 
all.  He  wished  he  might  have  her  leave  to 
write,  but  he  had  not  a  moment  left  him  to 
ask  the  ixTmission.  Should  he  risk  the  lib- 
erty ?  What  if  it  might  displease  hOr  ? 
He  was  every  way  unfortunate ;  nor,  in  all 
the  davs  of  a  life  of  changes  and  vicissi- 
tudes,  did  he  remember  a  sadder  moment 
than  this  in  which  he  wrote  himself  her  de- 
voted sen-ant,  A.  Pracontal  de  Bramleigh. 
This  done,  he  jumped  into  a  carriage,  and 
just  reached  the  train  in  time  to  start  for 
Civita. 

There  was  little  of  exaggeration  when  he 
said  he  had  never  known  greater  misery  and 
depn'ssion  than  he  now  felt.  The  thought 
of  that  last  meeting  with  Ix)ngworth  over- 
whelmed him  with  sorrow.  When  we  bear 
in  mind  how  slowly  and  gradually  the  edi- 
fice of  friendship  is  built  up ;  how  many  of 
our  prejudices  nave  often  to  be  oven*ome ; 
how  much  of  self-education  is  effected  in 
the  process ;  the  thought  that  all  this  labour 
of  tune  and  feeling  should  be  cast  to  the 
winds  at  once  for  a  wonl  of  passion  or  a 
hasty  expression,  is  humiliating  to  a  degree. 
Pracontal  had  set  great  store  by  Long- 
worth's  friendship  for  him.  He  had  ac- 
cepted great  favours  at  his  hand,  but  so 
kindly  and    so  gracefully  conferred  as  to 


double  the  obligations  by  the  delicacjr  with 
which  they  were  bestowed.  And  this  was 
the  man  whose  good  feeling  for  him  he  had 
outraged  and  insulted  beyond  recall.  '  **If 
it  had  been  an  open  quarrel  between  us,  I 
could  have  stood  his  fire  and  sho-wn  him 
how  thoroughly  I  knew  myself  in  the  wrong ; 
but  his  cold  disdain  is  more  than  I  can  bear. 
And  what  was  it  all  about  ?  How  my  old 
comrades  would  laugh  if  they  heard  that  I 
had  quarrelled  with  my  best  friend.  Ah, 
my  grandmother's  reputation  I  Ma  foi, 
how  much  more  importance  one  often  at- 
taches to  a  word  than  to  what  it  repre- 
sents ! "  Thus  angry  with  himself,  mocking 
the  very  pretensions  on  which  he  had  assumed 
to  reprehend  his  friend,  and  actually  ridicul- 
ing his  own  conduct,  he  embarked  from  ^lar- 
seilles  to  hasten  over  to  England,  and  entreat 
Kendal  to  discharge  the  money  obligation 
which  vet  bound  him  to  Lon<nrorth. 

It  was  a  rough  night  at  sea,  and  the  packet 
so  crowd(?d  by  passengers  that  Pracontal 
was  driven  to  pass  the  night  on  deck.  In 
the  haste  of  departure  he  had  not  provided 
himself  with  overcoats  or  rugs,  and  was  but 
ill-suited  to  stand  the  severity  of  a  night  of 
cold  cutting  wind  and  occasional  drifts  of 
hail.  To  keep  himself  warm  he  walked  the 
deck  for  hours,  pacing  rapidly  to  and  fro ; 
I)erhaps  not  sorry  at  heart  that  physical  dis- 
comfort compelled  him  to  dwell  less  on  the 
internal  griefs  that  preyed  upon  him.  One 
solitar)'  passenger  besides  himself  had 
sought  the  deck,  and  he  had  rolled  himself 
in  a  multiplicity  of  warm  wrappers,  and  lay 
snugly  under  the*  shelter  of  the  binnacle  — 
a  capacious  tarpaulin  cloak  surmounting  all 
his  other  integuments. 

PracontaPs  campaigning  experiences  had 
taught  him  that  the  next  best  thing  to  being 
well-cloaked  oneself  is  to  lie  near  the  man 
that  is  so ;  and  thus,  seeing  that  the  traveller 
was  fast  asleep,  he  stretched  himself  under 
his  lee,  and  even  made  free  to  draw  a  cor- 
ner of  the  heavy  tarpaulin  over  him. 

**I  sav,"  cried  the  strang<*r.  on  discover- 
ing a  neifjhbour ;  **  I  sav,  old  fellow,  vou  are 
comins:  it  a  bit  too  fn»e  and  easv.  You've 
stripped  my  covering  off  my  le<js." 

**  A  thousand  panlons,"  rejoined  Pracon- 
tal. **I  Ibrgot  to  take  my  rugs  and  wraps 
with  me ;  and  I  am  shivering  with  cold.  I 
have  not  even  an  overcoat." 

The  tone — so  evidently  that  of  a  p'ntle- 
man,  and  tho  slight  touch  of  a  for.'ign  ac- 
cent— apparently  at  once  concilirted  the 
I  stranger,  for  he  said,  **I  have  encugh  and 
,  to  spare :  spread  this  blanket  over  you ; 
j  and  here's  a  cushion  for  a  pillow." 
I     These  courtesies,  accepted  frankly  as  of- 
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fcred,  soon  led  them  to  talk  together ;  and 
the  two  men  speedily  found  themselves 
chatting  away  like  old  acquaintances. 

**I  am  puzzling  myself,"  said  the  stranger 
at  last,  **  to  find  out  are  you  an  Englishman 
who  has  lived  long  abroad,  or  are  you  a 
foreigner  ?  " 

**ls  my  English  so  good  as  that?"  asked 
Pracontal,  laughing. 

**  The  very  best  I  ever  heard  from  any 
not  a  bom  Briton." 

"Well,  I'm  a  Frenchman  —  or  a  half 
Frenchman — with  some  Italian  and  some 
English  blood,  too,  in  me." 

*  *  Ah !  I  knew  you  must  have  had  a  dash  of 
John  Bull  in  you.  No  man  ever  spoke 
such  En*Tlish  as  yours  without  it." 

"Well,  but  my  English  temperament 
goes  two  generations  back.  I  don't  believe 
my  father  was  ever  in  England." 

With  this  opening  they  talked  away  about 
national  traits  and  peculiarities;  the 
Frenchman  with  all  the  tact  and  acutencss 
which  travel  and  much  intercourse  with  life 
conferred ;  and  the  other  with  the  especial 
shrewdness  which  marks  a  Londoner. 
**Howdidyou  guess  I  was  a  Cockney?" 
asked  he,  laughingly.  *  *  I  don't  take  liberties 
with  my  11. 's." 

**If  you  had,  it  is  not  likely  I'd  have 
known  it,"  said  Pracontal.  "But  your  ref- 
erence to  town,  the  fidelity  with  which  you 
clung  to  what  London  would  think  of  this, 
or  say  to  that,  made  me  suspect  you  to  be  a 
Londoner;  and  I  see  I  was  right." 

"After  all,  you  Frenchmen  are  just  as 
full  of  Paris." 

"Because  Paris  epitomises  France,  and 
France  is  the  greatest  of  all  countries." 

"Til  not  stand  that.     I  deny  it  in  toto.'*'' 

"Well,  ril  not  open  the  question  now, 
or,  maybe,  you'd  make  me  give  up  this 
blanket." 

"No,  I'll  have  the  matter  out  on  fair 
grounds.  Keep  the  blanket,  but  just  let 
me  hear  on  what  gi-ounds  you  claim  prece- 
dence for  France  before  England." 

"  I'm  too  unlucky  in  matt<;rs  of  dispute 
to-day,"  said  Pracontal  sadly,  "to  open  a 
new  discussion.  I  quarrelled  with,  per- 
haps, the  best  friend  I  had  in  the  world  this 
morning  for  a  mere  nothing;  and  though 
there  is  little  fear  that  anything  wo  could 
say  to  each  other  now  would  provoke  ill- 
feeling  between  us,  I'll  run  no  risks." 

"  By  Jove !  it  must  be  Scotch  blood  is  in 
you.     I  never  heard  of  such  caution ! " 

"No,  I  believe  my  English  connection  is 
regular  Saxon.  When  a  man  has  been  in 
the  newspapers  in  England,  he  n<'ed  not  af- 
fect secrecy  or  caution  in  talking  of  him- 
self.    I  figured  in  a   trial  lately;  I  don't 


know  if  you  read  the  cause.  It  was  tried 
in  Ireland — Count  Bramleigh  de  Pracontal 
against  Bramleigh." 

"What,  are  you  Pracontal?"  cried  the 
stranger,  starting  to  a  sitting  posture. 

"Yes.  Why  are  you  so  much  inter- 
ested?" 

"  Because  I  have  seen  the  place.  I  have 
been  over  the  property  in  dispute,  and  the 
question  naturally  interests  me." 

"Ha!  you  know  Castello,  then? 

"Castello,  or  Bishop's  Folly.  I  know  it 
best  by  the  latter  name." 

"And  whom  am  I  speaking  to?"  said 
Pracontal ;  "for  as  you  Know  me  perhaps  I 
have  some  right  to  ask  this." 

"My  name  is  Cutbill;  and  now  that 
you've  heard  it,  you're  nothing  the  wiser.!" 

"You  probably  know  the  Bramleighs?" 

"Every  one  of  them;  Augustus,  the  el- 
dest, I  am  intimate  with." 

*  *  It's  not  my  fault  that  I  have  no  acquain- 
tance with  him.  I  desired  it  much ;  and 
Lady  Augusta  conveyed  my  wish  to  Mr. 
Bramleigh,  but  he  declined.  I  don't  know 
on  what  grounds ;  but  he  refused  to  meet 
me,  and  we  have  never  seen  each  other." 

"If  I  don't  ffreatly  mistake,  you  ought  to 
have  met.  I  hope  it  may  not  be  yet  too 
late." 

"Ah!  but  it  is!  We  are  *en  pleine 
guerre '  now,  and  the  battle  nmst  be  fought 
out.  It  is  he,  and  not  I,  would  leave  the 
matter  to  this  issue.  I  was  for  a  compro- 
mise ;  I  would  have  accepted  an  arrange- 
ment ;  I  was  unwilling  to  overthrow  a  whole 
family  and  consign  them  to  ruin.  They 
might  have  made  their  own  terms  with  me ; 
but  no,  they  preferred  to  defy  me.  They 
determined  I  should  be  a  mere  pretender. 
They  gave  me  no  alternative ;  and  I  fight 
because  there  is  no  retreat  open  to  me." 

"And  yet  if  you  kne^  Bramleigh " 

"Mon  cher,  he  would  not  give  me  the 
chance ;  he  repulsed  the  offer  I  made ;  he 
would  not  touch  the  hand  I  held  out  to 
him." 

"I  am  told  that  the  judge  declared  that 
he  never  tried  a  cause  where  the  defendant 
displaved  a  more  honourable  line  of  con- 
duct."' 

"That  is  all  true.  Kelson,  my  lawyer, 
said  that  ever}'thing  they  did  was  straight- 
forward and  creditable ;  but  he  said  too, 
don't  go  near  them,  don't  encourage  any 
acquaintance  with  them,  or  some  sort  of  ar- 
rangement will  be  patched  up  which  will 
leave  ever}thing  unsettled  to  another  gen« 
eration  ;  —  when  all  may  become  once  more 
litigated,  with  less  light  to  guide  a  deciaioii 
and  far  less  chance  of  obtaining  evidence." 

"  Never  mind  the  lawyers,  Coimt»  never 
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mind  the  lawyers.     Use  your  own  good  were  returning;  **whcn  a  fellow  tells  you 

sense  and  your  own  generous    instincts ;  he  cares  for  soap,  he  can^t  be  out  and  out  a 

place  yourself — in  idea  —  in    Bramleigh's  Frenchman."    This  speech  was   delivered 

position,  and  ask  yourself,  could*  you  act  withgreatdifiiculty,  and  whenitwas  donehe 

more  handsomely  than  he  has  done  ?  and  rolled  over  and  covered  himself  up,  over 

then  bethink  you  what  is  the  proper  way  to  face  and  head,  and  spoke  no  more, 
meet  such  conduct." 

**  Ifs  too  late  for  this  now ;  don't  ask  me  chapter  liv. 

why,  but  take  my  word  for  it,  it  is  too  late." 


**  It's  never  too  late  to  do  the  ri^t  thin<r, 


THE  I^TTER  BAG. 


though  it  may  cost  a  man  some  pain  to  own  What  a  mail-bag !  "  cried  Nelly,  as  she 

he  is  changing  his  mind."  threw  several  letters  on  the  breakfast-table ; 

*'It's  not  that;    it's  not  that,"  said  the  the  same  breakfast-table  being  laid  under  a 

other,  peevishlv,  "  though  I  cannot  explain  spreading  vine,  all  drooped  and  festooned 

to  you  why  or  how."  with  a  gorgeous  clematis. 

**  I  don't  want  to  hear  secrets,"  said  Cut-  **  I  declare,"  said  Augustus,  **  Fd  rather 

bill,  bluntly ;  "all  the  more  that  you  and  I  look  out  yonder,   over  the   blue  gulf  of 

are  strangers  to  each  other.     I  don't  think  Cattaro,  than  see  all  the  post  could  bring 

either  of  us  has  had  a  good  look  at  the  me." 

other's  face  yet."  **  This  is  for  you,"  said  Nelly,  handing  a 

*•  I've  seen  yours,  and  I  don't  distrust  letter  to  L'Estrange. 

it,"  said  the  Frenchman.  He  reddened  as  he  took  it ;  not  that  he 

**  Good  night,  then ;  that's  a  civil  speech  knew  either  the  writing  or  the  seal,  but  that 

to  go  to  sleep  over,"  and  so  saying,  he  terrible  consciousness  which  besets  the  poor 

rolled  over  to  the  other  side  and  drew  his  man  in  life  leads  him  always  to  regard  the 

blanket  over  his  head.  unknown  as  pregnant  with  misfortune ;  and 

Fracontal  lay  a  long  time,  awake  thinking  so  he  potrketed  liis  letter,  to  read  it  when 

of  the  strange  companion  he  had  chanced  alone  and  unobserved, 

upon,  and  that  still  stranger  amount  of  intima-  "Here's  Cut])ill  again.     I  don't  think  I 

cy  that  had  grown  up  between  them.     I  sup-  care  for  more  Outbill,"   said  Bramleigh; 

pose,  muttert»d  he  to  himself,  I  must  be  the  "and  here*s    Sedlcy;    Sedley  will    keep, 

most    indiscreet  iellow  in  the  world ;   but  This  is  from  Marion." 

after  all,  what  have  I  said  that  he  has  not  "  Oh,  let  us  hear  Marion  by  all  means," 

read  in  the  newspapers,  or  may  not  read  said  Nelly.     "May  I  read  her.  Gusty?" 

next  week  or  the  week  after  ?    I  know  how  He  nodded,  and  she  broke  the  envelope. 

Kelson  would  condemn  me  for  this  care-  "Ten  lines  and  a  i>ostscript.     She's  posi- 

less  liabit  of  talking  of  myself  and  my  affairs  tivcly  expansive  this  time :  — 
to  the  first  man  I  meet  on  a  railroad  or  a 


*•  *  Victoria,  Kaflxs. 


.,     t     A      1  r  •*  to  Hitercerie  with  you  to  permit 

the  bystanders  sav  ol  it.  .  i  .  n    i  «.     r  *i-     i.      ^     * 

J.  '  .    ..f,     .  1     ,„  K.«„u   ♦Uo*  1 ..  contal  to  pull  down  part  of  the  house  at 

It  was  not  till  ni^h  davbroak   that   he  ^,    .  „     /  i  r  r     -i 

1  1    «•♦     1  .,1    'i     .  u«  ««..>u«  :♦  Castello,  to  search  for  some  familv  papers, 

dropped  off  to  sleep ;  and  when  he  awoke  it  j,         J   r    i  *u  *  i       i  ^      i   •  'utv*.*.  •-- 

*i  T.f     r-  ii  Ml     •*!  «  1       «i    ^1  ^r  I  have  n»plied  that  her  demand  is  both  im- 

was  to  see  Mr.  CutbiU  with  a  large  bowl  ol  *•    i  f        j  •    i        *      ti^      -^  ♦u  * 

t  i.     «•     •        ^u      1        1.   ^11-    *i«^*iw.«  practicable  and  mdecent.     Be  sure  that  you 

hot  coffee  in  one  hand,  and  a  roll  in  the  other,  *    ,  ,.,  . «    ,        , ,  ^ 

,  .  1     1       1  r   *  .       «.w.r.  1  make  a  like  answer  if  she  addresses  you 

making  an  early  breakfast;  a  very  rueful  „        ,,;.  .     i  . , .        -^ 

^         *=' .  -^  1  1 1    u     •*k  «^  .1  .  personally.     We  mean  to  leave  this  soon ; 

figurc.too.was  he -as  black  wth  smoke  g  /  direction 

and  coal-dust,  he  propped  himself  agamst  ^      ^      ^       shamofuUv  treated,  after 

the  bmnacle.  and  gazed  out  over  the  waste  j^^^.^^  ^^^^^^  j,^;^  troublesome  and  diffi- 

**  "  Yon'kre  a  good  sailor,  I  sec,  and  dont  'f\,  n«RO'i''tion  *<>  «  successful  end.    Wc 

r  -1  "1      •  1  r>  -^^  *  1  sl^ll  withdraw  our  proxv. 

fear  sea-sukness,' said  Fracontal.  .i.v  •'!.«•   ♦•^^ 

..  Don't  I  ?  that's  all  you  know  of  it ;  but  ^ours  ever,  m^uch  affec^^^^^^^ 

I  take  everything  they  bring  me.     There's 

a  rasher  on  its  way  to  me  now,  if  I  survive       "  *  P.  S. —  You  have  heard,  I  suppose, 

this."  that  Culduff  has  presented  L'Estrange  to  a 

"  Fm  for  a  basin  of  cold  water  and  coarse  living.     It's   not  in   a  hunting  county,  so 

towels,"  said  the  other,  rising.  that  he  will  not  be  exnose«l  to  temptation; 

**  That's  two  |)oints  in  your  favour  to-  nor  are  there  any  idle  young  men,   and 

trards  having  English  blood  in ^ou,"  said  Julia  may  also  enjoy  security.     Do  you 

Cutbill,  gravely,  for  already    his    qualms  know  where  they  are  ?' " 
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They  laughed  long  and  heartily  over  this 
postscript.  Indeed,  it  amused  thehi  to  such 
a  degree  that  they  forgot  all  the  preceding 
part  of  the  letter.  As  to  the  fact  of  the 
presentation,  none  believed  it.  Read  by 
the  light  of  Cutbill's  former  letter,  it  was 
plain  enough  that  it  was  only  one  of  those 

{)ious  frauds  which  diplomacy  deals  in  as 
argely  as  Popery.  Marion,  they  were  sure, 
supposed  she  was  recording  a  fact ;  but  her 
comments  on  the  fact  were  what  amused 
them  most. 

**  I  wonder  am  I  a  flirt?"  said  Julia, 
gravely. 

"  I  wonder  am  I  a  vicar? "  said  Grcorge ; 
and  once  more  the  laughter  broke  out  fVesh 
and  hearty. 

**  Let  us  have  Cutbill  now,  Nelly.  It 
will  be  in  a  different  strain.  He's  lengthy, 
too.  lie  not  only  writes  on  four,  but  six 
sides  of  note-paper  this  time." 

**  *  Dear  Bramleigh,  —  You  will  be  as- 
tonished to  hear  that  I  travelled  back  to 
England  with  Count  Pracontal,  or  Bram- 
leigh de  Pracontal,  or  whatever  liis  name 
be  —  a  right  good  fellow,  frank,  straight- 
forward, and,  so  far  as  I  see,  honest.  We 
hit  it  off  wonderfullv  together,  and  became 
such  good  friends  tliatltookhim  down  to 
my  little  crib  at  Bays  water,  — an  attention, 
I  suspect,  not  ill-timed,  as  he  does  not  seem 
flush  of  money.  He  told  me  the  whole 
story  of  his  claim,  and  the  way  he  came 
first  to  know  that  he  had  a  claim.  It  was 
all  discovered  by  a  book,  a  sort  of  manu- 
script journal  ol  his  great  grandfather's, 
every  entry  of  which  he,  Pracontal,  believes 
to  be  true  as  the  Bible.  He  does  not  re- 
member ever  to  have  seen  his  father,  though 
he  may  have  done  so  before  \w.  was  put  to 
the  Naval  School  at  Genoa.  Of  his  mother, 
he  knows  nothing.  From  all  I  have  seen 
of  him,  Pd  say  that  you  and  he  have  only 
to  meet  to  bec^ome  warm  and  attached 
friends  ;  and  it's  a  thousand  pities  you  should 
leave  to  law  and  lawyers  what  a  little  for- 
bearance, and  a  little  patience,  and  a  dispo- 
sition to  behave  generously  on  each  side 
might  have  scttliMl  at  once  and  for  ever. 

**  *  In  this  journal  that  I  mentioned  there 
were  two  pages  gummed  together,  by  acci- 
dent or  design,  and  on  one  of  these  was  a 
sketch  of  a  female  figure  in  a  great  wreath 
of  flowers,  standing  on  a  sort  of  pedestal, 
on  which  was  written,  —  **  Behind  this  stone 
I  have  dej)osited  books  or  documents."  Pm 
not  sure  of  the  exact  words,  for  they  w«re 
in  Italian,  and  it  was  all  I  could  do  to  mas- 
ter the  meaning  of  the  inscription.  Now, 
Pracontal  was  so  convinced  tliat  these  pa- 
pers have  some  great  bearing  on  his  chum, 


that  he  asked  me  to  write  to  you  to  beg 
permission  to  make  a  search  for  them  under 
the  painting  at  Castello,  of  which  this  rough 
sketch  is-  evidently  a  study.  I  own  to  you 
I  feel  little  of  that  confidence  that  he  re- 
poses in  this  matter.  I  do  not  believe  in 
the  existence  of  the  papers,  nor  see  how,  if 
there  were  any,  that  they  could  be  of  con- 
sequence. But  his  mind  was  so  full  of  it, 
and  he  was  so  persistent  in  saying,  **  If  I 
thought  this  old  journal  could  mislead  me, 
Pd  cease  to  believe  my  riffht  to  be  as  good 
as  I  now  regard  it,"  that  I  thought  I  could 
not  do  better,  in  your  interest,  tmin  to  take 
him  with  me  to  Sedley^s  to  see  what  that 
shrewd  old  fox  would  say  to  him.  P. 
agreed  at  once  to  go ;  and,  what  pleaded  me 
much,  never  thought  of  communicating  with 
his  lawyer  nor  asking  his  advice  on  the  step. 

'*  *  Though  I  took  the  precaution  to  call 
on  Sedley,  and  tell  him  what  sort  of  man 
P.  was,  and  how  prudent  it  would  be  to  hear 
him  with  a  show  of  frankness  and  cordiality, 
that  liard  old  dog  was  as  stem  and  as  un- 
bending as  if  he  was  dealing  with  a  house- 
breaker. He  said  he  had  no  instructions 
from  you  to  make  this  concession;  that, 
though  he  himself  attached  not  the  slightest 
importance  to  toiy  paper  that  might  be 
found,  were  he  to  be  consulted,  he  would 
un(|uestionablv  refuse  this  permission ;  that 
Mr.  Bramleigh  knew  his  rights  too  well  to 
be  disposed  to  encourage  persons  in  friTO- 
lous  litigation;  and  th:.t  the  coming  trial 
would  scatter  these  absurd  pretensions  to 
the  winds,  and  convince  M.  Pracontal  and 
his  friends  that  it  would  be  better  to  address 
himself  seriously  to  the  business  of  life  than 
pass  his  existence  in  prosecuting  a  hopeless 
and  impossible  claim. 

**  *  I  was  much  provoked  at  the  sort  oflcc- 
turing  tone  the  old  map  assumed,  and  struck 
with  astonishment  at  the  good-temper  and 
good-breedhig  with  which  tlie  other  took  it. 
Only  once  he  showed  a  slight  touch  of  re- 
sentment, when  he  said,  **  Have  a  care,  sir, 
tliat,  while  disparaging  my  pretensions,  you 
suffer  nothing  to  esca]>e  you  that  shall  re- 
flect on  the  honour  of  those  who  belong  to 
me.  I  will  overlook  ever}'thing  that  relates 
to  me.  I  will  pardon  nothing  that  insults 
their  memory."  This  finished  the  interview, 
and  we  took  our  leave.  **We  have  not 
gained  much  by  this  step,"  said  Pracontal, 
laughing,  as  we  lefl  the  house.  **  Will  you 
now  consent  to  write  to  Mr.  Bramleigh,  for 
I  donH  believe  he  would  refuse  my  request  ?  ^ 
I  told  him  I  would  take  a  night  to  think  over 
it,  and  on  the  same  evening  came  a  telegram 
from  Ireland  to  say  that  some  strange  dia- 
coveries  were  just  being  made  in  tbe  Lit- 
connor  mine ;  that  a  most  valuable  **  kkkl  ** 
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bad  been  artiliemlly  closed  up,  and  that  a. 
great  fraud  had  been  jiractUcd  to  depreci- 
ate the  value  of  the  mine,  and  throw  it  into 
the  market  as  a  damaged  concern,  while  its 
real  worth  was  consideralile.  They  desired 
nte  to  go  over  at  once  and  report,  and  Pra- 
coiital,  knowing  that  I  should  be  only  a  few 
miles  from  Bishop's  Follv,  to  wliieh  he 
clings  with  an  attaeuuieat  almost  incredible, 
detennined  lo  accompany  me. 

"  '  1  liavc  uo  means  ot  cveu  guessing  how 
long  I  may  be  detained  in  Ireland  —  poiisi- 
blv  some  weeks ;  at  all  events  let  uc  liavc 
A  line  to  say  you  will  give  mo  this  permis- 
Bion.  I  sav  '  (rive  me'  because  I  shall 
strictly  conhne  the  investigation  to  the  lim- 
its I  myself  think  requisite,  and  in  reality 
use  tbc  search  as  one  means  oflestin^what 
importance  may  attach  to  this  journal,  un 
whtch  Pracontal  relies  so  implicilly;  and 
in  the  event  of  the  failure — that  I  'foresee 
and  wonld  risk  a  bet  upon  —  I  would  cm- 
ploy  the  di.'iappoiiilmcnt  as  a  uscfid  a(!;ent 
in  dissuading  Fracontol  from  farthiir  pur- 

"  '  I  strongly  urge  you,  therefore,  not  to 
withhold  this  permission.  It  seems  rash  to 
say  that  a  man  ought  to  furnish  his  anta- 

Knist  with  a  weapon  to  light  liim ;  but  you 
ve  always  declared  you  want  nothing  but 
an  honest,  fair  contest,  wherein  the  best 
man  should  win.  You  have  also  said  to  me 
that  you  ol\en  doubtt-d  your  own  actual  siu- 
ccrity.  You  can  lest  it  now,  and  by  a 
touchstone  that  cannot  deceive.  If  i-ou  say 
to  Fracontal,  "  There's  the  key,  go  m  free- 
ly; there  is  nothing  to  hide  —  nothing  to 
fear,"  yo-i  will  do  more  to  strcngtiien  the 
gvound  you  stand  on  than  by  alf  the  do- 

auenee  of  loiir  lawyer;  and  if  I  knowany- 
ling  of  tills  rreni'fiuian,  he  Is  not  the  man 
to  make  an  ill  rcfpiital  to  such  a  generous 
fonfideiicp.  Whatever  yon  decide  on,  re- 
plv  at  once.  1  have  no  liin<!  for  more,  but 
will  take  my  letter  wicli  me  and  add  a  line 
when  I  reach  Ireland. 

"  •  Liacasxaa,  Frldny  flight. 
*"Tbcy  were  quite  right;  there  was  a 
most  andaeious  fraud  concocted,  and  a  fi'w 
days  will  enable  me  to  expose  it  thoroughlv. 
Tm  glad  Lonl  (.^uldnlT  had  nothing  to  say 
to  it,  but  more  for  your  sake  than  Iiis.  The 
L'£strang<rs  arc  safe;  they'll  have  every 
shilling  of  their  money,  and  with  a  premium 

Nelly  laid  down  the  letter  and  looked 
over  to  where  (jcorgf  and  his  pi.ster  sat,  still 
*nd  motionless.  It  was  a  moment  of  deep 
feeling  and  intense  relief,  but  none  could 
utter  a  word.    At  last  Julia  said,  — 


"What  ada>l  of  kindness  there  is  in  that 
man,  and  how  hard  we  lelt  it  to  Itelieve  it, 
just  because  he  was  vulgar.  I  declare  I 
believe  we  must  lie  more  vulgar  still  to 
attach  so  much  to  form  and  so  little  to  fact," 

' '  Tl-ere  is  but  one  line  more,"  said  Xelly, 
taming  over  tbc  page. 

"  '  Pracontal  has  lost  all  his  spirits.  He 
has  been  over  to  see  a  |>lacc  belonging  to  a 
Mr.  Longworth  here,  and  lias  come  back  so 
sad  and  depressed  as  though  the  visit  had 
renewed  some  great  sorrow.  We  have  not 
gone  to  Bishop's  Folly  yet,  but  mean  to 
drive  over  there  " 


*"T.  Oltwll.'" 
"  I  shall  not  give  this  permission,"  said 
Bramleigh,  thoughtfully.  "Bi;dley"s  opin- 
ion is  decidedly  averse,  and  I  shall  abide 
by  it."  Now,  though  lie  said  lliese  words 
with  an  air  of  apparent  dctenniiiation,  he 
spoke  i[i  reality  to  jiruvoke  discussion  and 
hear  what  others  might  say.  Konc,  how- 
ever, siHike,  and  he  waited  some  niinut«s, 
"  I  wish  you  would  say  if  you  agree  with 
me,"  cried  he  at  last. 

"I  suS[H.'ct  very  few  would  give  the  pei^ 
mission,"  said  Julia,  "  but  that  you  ate  one 
of  that  few  I  believe  also." 

"Yes,  Ousty,"  said  Kelly,     "Refuse  it, 

d  what  becomes  of  that  fair  spirit  in  which 

have  so  oficii  said  you  desired  to  meet 


)■< 
this  is 

' '  What  does  George  say  ?  "  asked  Bram- 
leigh.    "  Let's  hear  the  Church," 

"  Well,"  said  L'Kstrange,  in  that  hesitat- 
ing, uncertain  way  lie  usimlly  sjiokc  in,  "  if 
a  man  were  to  say  to  me,  '  I  think  I  gave 
you  a  sovereign  too  much  in  change  just 
now.  Will  yon  search  your  purse  and  see 
if  I'm  not  rigbt? '  1  snppo!>e  1  d  do  so." 

"  And  of  course  voii  mean  that  if  the  res- 
titution rose  to  givuig  back  some  thousands 
a  year,  it  would  be  all   the  same?"  said 

"It  would  lie  harder  to  do,  perhaps  — 
of  course ;  I  mean  —  but  I  hope  1  could  do 

"  And  /,"  said  Bramleigh,  in  a  tone  that 
vibrated  with  leeling,  "  /  hoped  a  few  days 
back  that  no  test  to  my  honesty  or  my  sin- 
cerity would  liavc  been  too  much  for  me — 
that  all  I  asked  or  carL'd  for  was  tliat  the 
truth  should  prevail  —  I  find  myself  wow 
prevaricating  with  mysell',  hair-splitting, 
and  asking  have  I  a  right  to  do  this,  tliat, 
or  t'other  7  I  declare  to  heaven,  when  a 
takes  refuge  in  that  sell-{iut  question, 
■"  igthatimli- 


Have  I  the  right  t< 
lation  tells  me  no 
^Dtemptible  action  than  be  knowi  of.  And 


3  do? 
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is  there  not  one  here  will  say  that  I  ought, 
or  onght  not,  to  refuse  this  request  ?  " 

**  I  do  not  suppose  such  a  request  was  ever 
made  before,"  said  L'Estrange.  **  There  lies 
the  real  difficulty  of  deciding  what  one  should 
do." 

**  Here's  a  note  from  Mr.  Sedlev,"  cried 
Nelly.  **  Is  it  not  possible  that  it  may  con- 
tain something  that  will  guide  us  ?  " 

* '  r»y  all  means  rea<l  Sedley,"  said  Bram- 
leigh.     And  she  opened  and  read :  — 

**  *  Dear  Sir, — A  Mr.  Cutbill  presented 
himself  here  last  week,  alleging  he  was  an 
old  and  intimate  friend  of  yours,  and  show- 
ing unquestionable  signs  of  being  well  ac- 
quainted with  your  affairs.  He  w*as  accom- 
panied by  M.  Pracontal,  and  came  to 
request  permission  to  make  searches  at 
Castello  for  certain  documents  which  he 
declared  to  be  of  great  importance  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  his  claim.  I  will  not  stop  to 
say  what  I  thought,  or  indeed  said,  of  such 
a  proposal,  exceeding  in  effrontery  anything 
1  had  ever  listened  to. 

**  *  Of  course  T  not  only  refused  this  per- 
mission, but  declared  I  would  immediately 
write  to  you,  insisting  on  no  account  or 
through  any  persuasion  to  yield  to  it. 

**  *  They  left  me,  and  apparently  so  dis- 
concerted and  dissuaded  by  my  reception 
that  I  did  not  consider  it  necessary  to 
address  you  on  the  Bul>ject.  To  mv  amaze- 
ment, however,  I  h-arn  from  Kelson  this 
morning  that  they  actually  did  gain  entrance 
to  the  house,  and  bv  means  which  I  have 
not  yet  ascertained  prosecuted  the  search 
they  desired,  and  actually  discovered  the 
church  registers  of  Portshandon,  in  one 
page  of  which  is  the  entry  of  the  marriage 
of  JVrontagu.Bramleigh  and  Enrichetta  Lami, 
witli  the  name  of  the  officiating  clergyman 
and  the  attendant  witnesses.  Kelson  for- 
wards me  the  copy  of  this,  while  inviting  me 
to  inspect  the  original.  My  first  step,  how- 
ever, has  been  to  take  measures  to  proceed 
against  these  persons  for  robberv' ;  and  1 
have  sent  over  one  of  my  clerks  to  Ireland 
to  ()]>tain  due  information  as  to  the  events 
that  occurred,  ami  to  institute  proceedings 
immediately.  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to 
tlie  ijuilt  of  what  they  have  done,  and  I  shall 
push  the  case  to  its  extreme  consequences. 

**  *  The  important  fact,  however,  lies  in  this 
act  of  registration,  which,  however  fraudu- 
lently obtained,  will  be  formidable  evidence 
on  a  trial.  You  are  certainly  not  happy  in 
your  choice  of  friends,  if  this  !Mr.  Cutbill  be 
one  of  them,  but  I  hope  no  false  sentiment 
will  induce  you  to  step  between  this  man 
and  his  just  punishment.  lie  has  done  you 
an  irreparable  mischief,  and^  by  means  the 


most  shameful  and  inexcusable.  I  call  the 
mischief  irreparable,  since,  lookingto  the  line 
of  argument  adopted  by  our  leading  counsel 
on  the  last  trial,  the  case  turned  chiefly  on 
the  discredit  that  attached  to  tliis  act  of 
marriage.  I  cannot  therefore  exaggerate 
the  mischief  this  discover)*  has  brougiit  ua. 
You  must  come  over  at  once.  The  delay 
incurred  by  letter  writing,  and  the  impo^- 
sibility  of  profiting  by  any  new  turn  event* 
may  take,  renders  your  presence  here  essen- 
tial, and  without  it  I  declare  I  cannot  accept 
any  further  responsibility  in  this  case. 

**  *  A  very  flippant  note  from  Mr.  Cutbill 
has  just  reached  me.  He  narrates  the  iact 
of  tlie  discovered  books,  and  says,  **  It  is 
not  too  late  for  B.  to  make  terms.  Send 
for  him  at  once,  and  say  that  Count  P.  has 
no  desire  to  push  him  to  the  wall."  It  is 
very  hard  to  stomach  this  man's  imperti- 
nence, but  I  hesitate  now  as  to  what  course 
to  take  regarding  him.  Let  me  hear  bv  tel- 
egraph that  you  are  coming  over ;  for  1  re- 
peat that  I  will  not  engage  myself  to  assume 
the  full  responsibility  of  this  case,  or  take 
any  decisive  step  without  your  sanction.'^ 

'*  What  could  Cutbill  mean  by  such  con- 
duct ?  "  cried  Nelly.  "  Do  you  understand 
it  at  all.  Gusty  ?  "  Bramleigh  merely  shook 
his  head  in  token  of  negative. 

'*It  all  came  of  the  man^s  meddlesome 
disposition,"  said  Julia.  '*  The  mischierous 
people  of  the  world  are  not  the  malevolent 
—  iney  only  do  hann  with  an  object ;  but 
the  meddling  creatures  are  at  it  day  and 
night,  scattering  seeds  of  trouble  out  of 
verv  idleness." 

'*  Ju's  right,"  said  George;  but  in  such  a 
tone  of  habitual  approval  that  set  all  the 
rest  laughing. 

**  I  need  not  discuss  the  question  of  per- 
mitting the  search,"  said  Bramleigh ;  "  tucse 
gentlemen  have  saved  me  thftt.  The  only 
point  now  open  is,  shall  I  go  over  to  Eng- 
land or  not  ?  " 

**Go  by  all  means,"  said  Julia,  eagerly. 
**  Mr.  Sedley's  advice  cannot  be  gainsayed." 

**Biit  it  seems  to  nie  our  case  is  lost," 
said  he,  as  his  eyes  turned  toward  Nelly, 
whose  face  expressed  deep  sorrow. 

**  I  fear  so,"  said  she,  in  a  faint  whisper. 

**  Then  why  ask  me  to  leave  this,  and 
throw  myself  into  a  hopeless  contest? 
Why  am  I  to  quit  this  spot,  where  I  have 
found  peace  and  contentment,  to  encounter 
the  struggle  that,  even  with  all  my  conTic- 
tion  of  failure,  will  still  move  mo  to  hope 
and  expectancy  ?  " 

**  Just  because  a  brave  soldier  firiitf  eren 
aAer  defeat  seems  certain,"  said  Julia. 
**  More  than  one  battle  has  been  won  from 
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those  who  had  already  despatched  news  of 
their  victory." 

••  You  may  laugh  at  me,  if  you  like," 
aaid  L'Esthmge,  **  but  Julia  is  right  there." 
And  they  did  laugh,  and  the  laughter  was 
ffo  far  good  that  it  relieved  the  terrible  ten- 
sion of  their  nerves,  and  rallied  them  back 
to  ease  and  quietude. 

•*  I  see,"  said  Bramleigh,  **  that  you  all 
think  I  ought  to  go  over  to  England ;  and 
though  none  of  you  can  know  what  it  will 
cost  me  in  feeling,  I  will  go." 

*•  There's  a  messenger  Irom  the  Podest^ 
of  Cattaro  waiting  all  this  time,  Gusty,  to 
know  about  this  English  sailor  they  have 
arrested.  The  authorities  desire  to  learn 
if  you  will  take  him  oflF  their  bauds." 

*•  Greorge  is  my  vicc-consid.  He  shall 
deal  with  him,"  said  Bramleigh,  laughing, 
•*  for  as  the  steamer  touches  at  two  o'clock, 
I  shall  be  run  sharp  to  catch  her.  If  any 
one  will  help  me  to  pack,  TU  be  more  than 
grateful." 

••  We'll  do  it  in  a  committee  of  the  whole 
house,"  said  Julia,  **  for  when  a  man's 
trunk  is  once  corded,  he  never  goes  back 
of  his  journey," 

CHAPTER  LV. 
THE  PRISONER  AT   CATTARO. 

So  much  occupied  and  interested  were 
the  little  household  of  the  villa  in  Bram- 
leigh'S  departure  —  there  were  so  many 
things  to  be  done,  so  many  things  to  be  re- 
mcmoered — that  L'Estrange  never  once 
thought  of  the  messenger  from  the  Maire, 
who  still  waited  patiently  for  his  answer. 

••  I  declare,"  said  Julia,  •*  that  poor  man 
is  still  standing  in  the  hall.  For  pity's 
sake,  George,  give  him  some  answer,  and 
send  him  awav." 

••  But  what  is  the  answer  to  bo,  Ju  ?  I 
have  not  the  faintest  notion  of  how  these 
cases  are  dealt  with."  , 

•'  Let  us  look  over  what  that  great  book 
of  instructions  says.  I  used  to  n^ad  a  little 
of  it  every  day  when  we  came  first,  and  I 
worried  Mr.  Bramleigh  so  completely  with 
my  superior  knowledge  that  he  carried  it 
off,  and  hid  it." 

*'  Oh,  I  remember  now.  He  told  me  he 
had  left  it  at  the  consulate,  for  that  you 
were  positively  driving  him  distracted  with 
official  details." 

*•  How  ungrateful  men  are  !  They  never 
know  what  good  *  nagging '  does  them.  It 
is  the  stimulant  that  <*on verts  half  the  slujr- 
gish  people  in  the  world  into  reasonably  ac- 
tive individuals." 

•*  Perhaps  we  arc  occasionally  over-stim- 
nlated,"  said  George,  drily. 
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**If  so,  it  is  by  your  own  vanity.  Men 
are  spoiled  by  their  fellow-men,  and  not 
by  women.  There  now,  you  look  very 
much  puzzled  at  that  paradox  —  as  you^d 
like  to  call  it — but  go  away  ancc  think  over 
it,  and  say  this  evemng  if  Pm  not  right." 

'*  Very  likely  you  are,"  said  he,  in  his 
indolent  way ;  **  but  whether  or  not,  you  al- 
ways beat  me  in  a  discussion." 

**  And  this  letter  from  the  Podest^ ;  who 
is  to  reply,  or  what  is  the  letter  to  be  ?  " 

**  Well,"  said  he,  after  a  pause,  **  I  think 
of  the  two  I^d  rather  speak  bad  Italian  than 
write  it.     I'll  go  down  and  see  the  Podest4." 

'*  There's  zeal  and  activity,"  said  Julia, 
laughing.  **  Never  disparage  the  system 
of  nagging  after  that.  Poor  Greorge," 
said  she,  as  she  looked  after  him  while  he 
set  out  for  Cattaro,  **he'd  have  a  stouter 
heart  to  ride  at  a  six-foot  wall  than  for  the 
interview  that  is  now  before  him." 

**  And  yet,"  said  Nellv,  **  it  was  only  a 
moment  ago  you  were  talking  to  him  about 
his  vanity." 

**  And  I  might  as  well  have  talked  about 
his  wealth.  But  you'd  spoil  him,  Nelly,  if  I 
wasn't  here  to  prevent  it.  These  indolent 
men  get  into  the  way  of  believing  that  lan- 
guor and  laziness  are  good  temper,  and  as 
(Jeorge  is  really  a  fine-hearted  fellow,  Pm 
angry  when  he  falls  back  upon  his  lethargy 
for  his  character,  instead  of  trusting  as  he 
could,  and  as  he  ought,  to  his  good  quali- 
ties." 

Nelly  blushed,  but  it  was  with  pleasure. 
This  praise  of  one  she  liked  —  liked  even 
better  than  she  herself  ^new  —  was  intense 
enjoyment  to  her.  Let  us  now  turn  to 
L'Estrange,  who  strolled  along  towards 
Cattaro  —  now  stopping  to  gather  the  wild 
anemones  which,  in  every  splendid  variety 
of  colour,  decked  the  sward  —  now  loitering 
to  gaze  at  the  blue  sea,  which  lay  still  and 
motionless  at  his  feet.  There  was  that  vo- 
luptuous sense  of  languor  in  the  silence  — 
the  loaded  perfume  of  the  air  —  the  drowsy 
hum  of  insect  life,  the  faint  plash  with  which 
the  sea,  unstirred  by  wind,  washed  the 
shore  —  that  harmonized  to  [H'rfoction  with 
his  own  nature ;  and  could  he-  but  have  had 
Nelly  at  his  side  to  taste  the  happiness  with 
him,  he  would  have  deemed  it  ex(]uisite, 
for,  poor  fellow,  he  was  in  love  after  his 
fashion.  It  was  not  an  ardent  impulsive 
passion,  but  it  consumed  him  slowly  and 
certainly,  all  the  same.  He  knew  well  that 
his  present  life  of  indolence  and  inactivity 
could  not,  ought  not,  to  continue  —  that 
without  some  prompt  effort  on  his  part  his 
means  of  subsistence  would  be  soon  ex- 
hausted; but  as  the  sleeper  begs  that  he 
may  be  left  to  slumber  on,  and  catch  up^  if 
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he  may,  the<dream  that  has  just  been  broken, 
he  seemed  to  entreat  of  Fate  a  little  longer 
of  the  delicious  trance  in  which  he  now  was 
living.  His  faihircs  in  life  had  deepened  in 
him  that  sense  of  humility  which  in  coarse 
natures  turns  to  misanthropy,  but  in  men  of 
finw  mould  makes  them  gentle,  and  sub- 
missive, and  impressionable.  His  own  hum- 
ble opinion  of  himself  deprived  him  of  all 
hope  of  winning  Nelly^s  affection,  but  he  saw 
—  or  he  thought  he  saw  —  in  her  that  love 
of  simple  pleasures  and  of  a  life  removed 
from  all  ambitions,  that  led  him  to  believe 
she  would  not  regard  his  pretensions  with 
disdain.  And  then  he  felt  that,  thrown  to- 
gether into  that  closer  intimacy  their  pov- 
erty had  brought  about,  he  had  maintamed 
towards  her  a  studious  deference  and  re- 
spect which  had  amounted  almost  to  cold- 
ness, for  he  dreaded  that  she  should  think 
he  would  have  adventured,  in  their  fallen 
fortunes,  on  what  he  would  never  have 
dared  in  their  high  and  pakuy  days. 

'*  Well,  ^-  said  he,  aloud,  as  he  looked  at 
the  small  fragment  of  an  almost  finished 
cigar,  **  I  suppose  it  is  nigh  over  now!  I 
shall  have  to  go  and  seek  my  fortune  in 
Queensland,  or  New  Zealand,  or  some  far 
away  country',  and  all  I  shall  carry  with  me 
will  be  the  memorj'  of  this  dream  —  for  it 
is  a  dream — of  our  life  here.  I  wonder 
shall  I  ever,  as  I  have  seen  other  men, 
throw  myself  into  my  work,  and  elTace  the 
thought  of  myself,  and  of  my  own  poor 
weak  nature,  in  the  higher  interests  that  will 
press  on  me  for  action." 

What  should  he  do  if  men  came  to  him 
for  guidance,  or  counsel,  or  consolation? 
Could  he  plav  the  h}'pocrite,  and  pretend 
to  give  what  he  had  not  got  ?  or  tell  them 
to  trust  to  what  he  bitterly  knew  was  not 
the  sustaining  principle  of  Ids  own  life? 
'*This  shall  be  so  no  longer,"  cried  he; 
**if  I  cannot  go  heart  and  soul  into  my 
work,  ni  turn  farmer  or  fisherman.  I'll  be 
what  I  can  be  without  shame  or  self-re- 
proach. One  week  more  of  this  happiness 
—  one  week  —  and  I  vow  to  tear  myself 
from  it  for  ever." 

As  he  thus  muttered,  he  fbund  himself  in 
the  narrow  street  that  led  into  the  centre 
of  the  little  town,  which,  blocked  up  by 
fruit-stalls  and  fish-baskets,  required  all 
his  address  to  navigate.  The  whole  popu- 
lation, too,  were  screaming  out  their  wares 
in  the  shrill  erica  of  the  South,  and  invita- 
tions to  buy  were  blended  with  droll  sar- 
casms on  rival  productions  and  jeerins 
comments  on  the  neighbours.  Though  fuU 
of  deference  for  the  unmistakable  signs  of 
centleman  in  his  appearance,  the^  did  not 
ue  less  direct  their  appeals  to  him  as  he 


passed,  and  the  flatteries  on  his  handsome 
ijice  and  graceful  figure  mingled  with  the 
praises  of  whatever  Uiey  had  to  sell. 

Half  amused,  but  not  a  little  flurried  by 
all  the  noise  and  tumult  around  him,  L'£s- 
trange  made  his  way  through  the  crowd  till 
he  reached  the  dingy  entrance  which  led  to 
the  still  dingier  stair  of  the  Fodesta's  resi- 
dence. 

L'Estran";e  had  scarcely  prepared    the 
speech  in  which  he  should  announce  himself 
as  charged  with   consular  functions,  when 
he  found  himself  in  presence  of  a  very  dirty 
little  man,  with  spectacles  and  a  skull  cap, 
whose  profuse  cmiities   and  ceremonious 
courtesies  actually  overwhelmed  him.     He 
assured  L'Estrange  that  there  were  no  words 
in  Italian  —  nor  even  in  German,  for  he 
spoke  both  —  which  could  express  a  frac- 
tional part  of  the  afiiiction  he  experienced 
in  enforcing  measures  that  savoured  of  se- 
verity  on  a  subject  of  that  jjreat  naftion 
which  had  so  lon^  been  the  faithful  friend 
and  ally  of  the  imperial  house.     On  this 
happy  political  union  it  was  clear  he  had 
prepared  himself  historically,  for  he  gave  a 
rapid  sketch  of  the  first  empire ,  and  briefly 
thniw  ofi*  a  spirited  description  of  the  dis- 
astrous consequences  of  the  connection  with 
France,  and  the  passing  estrangement  from 
Great  Britain.     By  this  time,  what  between 
the  difliculties  of  a  foreign  tongue,  and  a 
period  with  which  the  poor  parson  was  not^ 
tiistorically,  over  conversant,  he  was  com- 
pletely mystified  and  bewildered.     At  last 
the  great  functionary  condescended  to  be- 
come practical.     lie  proceeded  to  narrate 
that  an  English  sailor,  who  had  been  landed 
at  Ragusa  by  some  Greek  coasting-vessel , 
had  come  over  on  foot  to  Cattaro  to  find 
his  consul  as  a  means  of  obtaining  assistance 
to  reach  England.     There  were,  however, 
suspicious    circumstances  about  the    man 
that  warranted  the  police  in  arresting  him 
and  carrying  him  off  to  prison.     First  of 
all,  he  was  very  poor,  almost  in  rags,  and 
emaciated  to  a  degree  little  short  of  starva- 
tion.    These  were  signs  that  vouched  little 
for  a  mane's  character ;  indeed,  the  Podesta 
thought  them  damaging  in  the  last  degree  ; 
but  there  were  others  still  worse.     There 
were  marks  on  his  wrists  and  ankles  which 
showed  he  had  lately  worn  manacles  and 
fetters  —  unmistakable  marks ;  marks  wluch 
the  practised  eyes  of  gendarmes  had  de- 
clared must  have  been  produced  by  the 
heavy  chains  worn  by  galley-slaves,  so  that 
the  man  was,  without  doubt,  an  escaped 
convict,  and  mij^ht  be,  in  consequence,  a 
very  dangerous  individual. 

As  the  prisoner  spoke  neither  Italian  nor 
German  there  were  no  means  of  intcrrogat- 
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ine  him.  They  had  therefore  limited  thcm- 
seTves  to  taking  him  into  custody,  and  now 
held  him  at  the  disposal  of  the  consular  au- 
thority, to  deal  witn  him  as  it  might  please. 

••  May  I  see  him  ?  "  asked  L'Estranffe. 

"By  all  means;  he  is  here.  We  nave 
had  him  brought  from  the  prison  awaiting 
your  excellency's  arrival.  Perhaps  you 
would  like  to  have  him  handcuffed  before  he 
is  introduced.  The  brigadier  recommends  it.'' 

**  No,  no.  If  the  poor  creature  be  in  the 
condition  you  tell  me,  he  cannot  be  danger- 
ous." And  the  stalwart  curate  threw  a 
downward  look  at  his  own  brawny  propor- 
tions with  a  satisfied  smile  that  did  not  show 
much  fear. 

The  brigadier  whispered  something  in  the 
Podest^'s  ear  in  a  low  tone,  and  the  great 
man  then  said  aloud,  —  **  He  tells  me  that 
he  could  slip  the  liandculTs  on  him  now  quite 
easily,  for  tne  prisoner  is  sound  asleep,  and 
so  overcome  by  fatigue  that  he  hears  noth- 
ing." 

**  No,  no,"  reiterated  L'Estrange.  **  Let 
us  have  no  handcuffs ;  and  with  your  good 
permission,  too,  I  would  ask  another  favour : 
let  the  poor  fellow  take  his  sleep  out.  It 
will  be  (juite  time  enough  for  me  to  see  him 
when  he  awakes." 

The  Podesta  turned  a  look  of  mingled 
wonder  and  pity  on  the  man  who  could 
sliow  such  palpable  weakness  in  official  life ; 
but  he  evidently  felt  he  could  not  risk  his 
dignity  by  concurrence  in  such  a  line  of 
conduct. 

*'  If  your  excellency,"  said  he,  **  tells  me 
it  is  in  this  wise  prisoners  are  treated  in 
your  country,  I  have  no  more  to  say." 

'*  Well,  well ;  let  him  be  brought  up," 
said  L'Estrange,  hastily,  and  more  than  ever 
anxious  to  get  free  of  this  Austrian  Dog- 
berry. 

Nothing  more  was  said  on  pithor  side 
while  the  i)rigadicr  went  down  to  bring  up 
the  prisoner.  The  half-darkened  room,  the 
stillness,  tho  dreary  ticking  of  a  clock 
tliat  ma<le  the  silence  more  significant,  all 
impressed  I/Estrange  with  a  mingled  feel- 
ing of  weariness  and  depression  ;  and  that 
strange  melaucholy  that  steals  over  men  at 
times,  when  all  the  events  of  human  life 
seem  sad-coloured  and  dreary,  now  crept 
over  him,  when  the  shuffling  sounds  of  feet, 
and  the  rlanging  of  a  heavy  sabre,  apprised 
him  that  the  escort  was  approaching. 

**  We   have  no   treaty  with  any  of  the 
Italian  Governments,"  said  the  Maire,  *'fbr 
extradition ;  and  if  the  man   be  a  galley- 
sl:cve,  as  we  suspect,  we  throw  all  the  re-  j 
aponsibility  of  his  case  on  you."    As   he  i 
spoke,  the  door  opened,  and  a  young  man  I 
with  a  blue  Hannel  shirt  and  linen  trowsers  | 


entered,  freeing  himself  from  the  hands  of 
the  gendarmes  with  a  loose  shake,  as  though 
to  say,  **  In  presence  of  my  countryman  m 
authority,  I  owe  no  submission  to  these." 
He  leaned  on  the  massive  rail  that  formed 
a  sort  of  barrier  in  the  room,  and  with  one 
hand  pushed  back  the  long  hair  that  fell 
heavily  over  his  face. 

**  What  account  do  you  give  of  yourself, 
my  man  ?  "  said  L'Estrange,  in  a  tone  half- 
commanding,  half-encouraging. 

**  I  have  come  here  to  ask  my  consul  to 
send  me  on  to  England,  or  to  some  seaport 
where  I  may  find  a  British  vessel,"  said  the 
man,  and  his  voice  was  husky  and  weak, 
like  that  of  one  just  out  of  illness. 

**How  did  you  come  to  these  parts?" 
asked  L'Estrange. 

**  I  was  picked  up  at  sea  by  a  Greek  tra- 
baccolo,  and  landed  at  Antivari;  the  rest 
of  the  way  I  came  on  foot." 

**  Were  you  cast  away  J*  or  how  came  it 
that  you  were  picked  up  ?  " 

**I  made  my  escape  from  the  Bagni  at 
Ischia.  I  had  been  a  galley-slave  there." 
The  bold  effrontery  of  the  declaration  was 
made  still  more  startling  by  a  sort  of  low 
laugh  which  followed  his  words. 

**  You  seem  to  think  it  a  light  matter  to 
have  been  at  the  galleys,  my  friend,"  said 
L'Estrange,  half  reprovingly.  **  How  did 
it  happen  that  an  Englishman  should  be  in 
such  a  discreditable  position  P  " 

**  It's  a  long  story  —  too  long  for  a  hun- 
gry man  to  tell,"  said  the  sailor ;  **  perhaps 
too  long  for  your  own  patience  to  listen  to. 
At  all  events,  it  has  no  bearing  on  my  pres- 
ent condition." 

**  Tm  not  so  sure  of  that,  my  good  fel- 
low. Men  are  seldom  sentenced  to  the  gal- 
leys for  light  offences ;  and  I'd  like  to  know 
sctmething  of  the  man  Tm  called  on  to  be- 
friend." 

**  I  make  you  the  same  answer  I  cave  be- 
fore, —  the  story  would  take  more  time  than 
I  have  well  strength  for.  Do  you  know," 
said  he,  earnestly,  and  in  a  voice  of  touch- 
ing significance,  '*  it  is  twenty-eight  hours 
since  I  have  tasted  food  ?  " 

L'Estrange  leaned  forward  in  his  chair, 
like  one  expecting  to  hear  more,  and  eager 
to  catch  the  words  aright ;  and  then  rising, 
walked  over  to  the  rail  where  the  prisoner 
stood.  **  You  have  not  told  me  your  name," 
said  he,  in  a  voice  of  kindly  meaning. 

**  I  have  been  called  Sam  Rogers  for  some 
time  back ;  and  I  mean  to  be  Sam  Rogers  a 
little  longer." 

**  But  It  is  not  your  real  name  ?  "  asked 
L'Estrange,  eagerly. 

The  other  made  no  reply  for  some  sec- 
onds ;  and  then  moving  his  hand  carelessly 
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tiurough  IiiB  bair,  said,  in  a  half  reckless 
way,  **I  declare,  sir,  I  can^t  see  what  you 
have  to  do  with  my  name,  whether  I  be  Sam 
Rogers,  or  —  or — anything  else  I  choose 
to  call  myself.  To  you — I  belieye,  at 
least — to  you  I  am  simply  a  distressed 
British  sailor?' 

*'And  you  are  Jack  Bramle^P'*  said 
L'Estrange,  in  a  low  tone,  scarcefy  above  a 
whisper,  while  he  grasped  the  sailor's  hands, 
and  shook  them  warmly. 


I'  And  who  are  yon  P  ^  said  Jack,  in  a 
voice  shaken  and  faltering. 

*'  Dont  you  know  me,  my  poor  dear  fel- 
low? Dont  you  remember  George  L' Es- 
trange P  " 

What  between  emotion  and  debility,  this 
surprise  unmanned  him  so  that  he  staggered 
back  a  couple  of  paces,  and  sank  down 
heavily,  not  fainting,  but  too  weak  to  stand, 
too  mudi  overcome  to  uttor. 


From  Temple  Bar. 
THE  CONJUROR'S  CALL. 

BT   THE   AUTHOK   OV    "nVX    HUVDBXD   rOUlTDS 

RBWAXD." 

A  LOO  behind  the  roarine  bars  — 

Before  them  sat  John  Horn, 
As  long  and  strong  and  rod  as  Mars-» 

A  burly  man  of  com. 

He  filled  another  tankard-full. 

And  fired  another  pipe : 
The  north-wind  bellowed  like  a  boll 

Clutched  in  a  lion's  gripe. 

The  snow-storm,  all  about  the  grange, 

Beat  fiercely  in  the  dark. 
**  Blow  on — snow  on !  Don't  ohopand  change  !*' 

John*s  Toioe  was  like  a  bark. 

**  Blow  on  —  snow  on,  in  squall  and  giut ! 

Thunder,  and  firighten  Jane ! 
Mine  has  been  usage  of  the  worst 

That  ever  gave  man  pain. 

**  Blow  on — snow  on !    She  can't  fbrget 

The 'times  we've  been  together. 
Smite  on,  with  raging  wind  and  wet. 

Disastrous  winter-weather ! 

**  Tumble  that  bam  and  pigeon-loft — 

Blast  all  those  trees  a-gi\)wing ; 
And  blow  her  into  something  soft. 

And  then  —  ^ve  over  blowing !  *' 

So  spake  John  Horn  in  ftime  and  wrath. 

Accosting  winds  unruly ; 
And  then  he  blew  his  tankardrfiroth. 

And  whiffiwl  away  mors  oooUjr. 

• 
A  tap  upon  the  pane, 

A  rattling  at  the  door— • 
John  Ilom  undid  the  chain. 

And  in  came  wind  and  roar ; 
And  one  all  battered  and  white. 

Stamping  out  of  the  storm : 


*'  Farmer,  an  ugly  night ! 
Stand  us  a  bit  of  a  warm. 
This  man's  lost  in  valley  and  wold. 
And  it  is  bitterly,  beastly  cold  ! " 

'*  Come  in  ! "  said  the  great  red  host : 

"  Sit  down,  and  toast  your  shins. 
World's  all  white  as  a  ghost. 

Wind's  like  needles  and  pins. 

**  Tender's  a  pipe  and  a  jug. 

Also  a  homebake  and  bacon ; 
Then  make  a  bed  o'  the  rug ; 

A  better  one  never  was  waken. 

**  My  stars !  what  a  comical  hat ! 

Odds  bobs,  but  you've  found  the  mad  hatter ! 
And  why's  your  coat  made  of  a  mat  — 

Or  else  what's  it  got  that's  the  matter? 

*'  And  what  makes  you  blink  like  a  cat, 
'  And  stuff  your  great  toes  in  the  fire? 
I'm  darned  if  I  know  what  you're  at  — 
And  that's  just  the  short  of  it,  squire  !  " 

"This  is  a  Coi^uror,  John  Horn," 

That  weird  old  man  did  say. 
'*  He  cannot  wait  for  morrow-mom ; 

He  must  bo  leagues  away. 
Ninety-and-nine  he  hath  to  go, 
Ere  you  shall  hear  your  Dorkings  crow. 

«  His  hat  that,  in  irreverent  tone, 

Tou  talk  about  as  comical. 
Moulded  i^>on  a  load-stone  cone. 

Is  absolutely  oonicaL 

**  ffis  coat  was  once  a  fiunous  fit. 

For  flame  or  froat  a4iustable. 
His  toes,  I  s'pose,  are  gone  to  grit ; 

You  see  they're  incombustible. 

**Com6,  wake  up  straight,  and  poke  the  grate ; 

He's  beastly  cold,  l£m  John  ! 
He's  lame  and  old  and  out  of  gait — 

But  on  —  he  must  jog  on ! '  * 
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John  nibbed  and  mentioned  both  his  ejes ! 

"I  tell  you  what,  my  hearty,  — 
The  Bule-o '-Three's  a  fbol,"  aays  he. 
To  you  —  you  old  Third  party. 


«• 


**  But  if  you're  bound,  my  boy,  to  march 
Through  all  this  blow  and  snow* 

I'll  brew  you  something  that^ll  staroh 
Your  backbone  as  you  go  !  " 

His  great  match-tankard  John  brought  out, 

Aud,  with  a  jovial  hum. 
He  mixed  and  gaily  stirred  about 

The  lemon,  loaf,  and  rum. 

«'  Now,  Crinky-cranky  !  take  your  pull," 
He  cried,  aud  passed  the  flagon ; 

*'  'T  will  make  you  frisky  as  a  bull. 
And  fit  to  haul  a  waggon  ! " 

The  silver  bowl  the  Conjuror  took. 

And  opened  his  mouth  wide. 
And  poured  it,  like  a  boiling  brook. 

Straight  into  his  inaidfi. 

'«  Hurrah,  John  Horn  !  you  jolly  dog ! 

Here's  ten  ton  off  this  back. 
Was  ever  such  a  pound  of  grog ! 

Shake  hands.    How  are  you.  Jack  ?  " 

*'  He's  going  —  going.    Almost  gone. 

Your  door  will  8(x>n  be  shut  on  him. 
fTow,  will  you  put  his  hat  on,  John, 

And  stand  him  up  and  button  him  ? 

*  That's  nicely ;  thank  you.     Off  he  goes. 
He'll  see  his  way  pre-sently. 

Jrerhaps,  John,  you  could  point  his  nose. 
And  push  him  — rather  gently. 

*«  0  blees  him,  stop  ?    John,  ha'n't  you  got 
Some  wish  that  wants  fhlfilling  T 

Out  with  it,  John,  upon  the  spot : 
You'U  find  this  Conjuror  willing. 

*«  He  don't  forpjet  he's  in  your  debt 

For  kindness  most  particular. 
Now,  dou't  you  start  him,  John,  just  yet ; 

But  hold  h'un  perpendicular." 

John  winced  and  grinned  a  sheepish  grin, 

An'l  blasheil  like  any  butcher. 
**  My  awuetUeart's  bin  and  took  me  in  — 

I  mciin,  won't  let  me  touch  her. 

**  If  you  could  act  us  fair  and  square ; 

And  Htaa-t  us  once  more  court  in', 
I'm  blesset^I,"  said  John,  with  liberal  air, 

•  **  If  I  don't  make  your  fortun' !  " 


«<  Hell  see  to  all  you  maitbn,  John. 

'Fore  long  that  girl  you'U  dandle. 
He's  glad  you're  walking  same  way,  John— 

'Cause  you  ean  ear*  t^B  candle. 

<'  These  canny  folk  can  put  a  wpcAm 

In  other  people's  wheds ; 
Though  round  the  world  they  poke  and  cmk, 

ThemselfeB  with  emj^y  oreeUk 

**  Kow,  John,  one  little  tiny  nudge. 

And  off  we  go,  together  "  — 
And  off  the  Coiyuror  went  a-tmdge. 

Alone  in  the  wild  weather. 
John  heard  his  cries  all  over  the  wold : 
'« Isn't  he  bitteriy,  beastly  coU?  " 

At  break  of  mom  strode  fbrth  John  Horn, 

Amid  a  world  of  snow : 
He  walked  about  his  fiurm  ibrlom ; 

He  heard  his  Dorkings  crow. 

Of  sheep  and  kine,  and  ducks  and  swhie. 

Came  gloomy  revelatkms : 
Last  night  had  taken  all  the  shhie 

Off  several  calonlatJons. 

He  walked  as  one  who  doubts  aad  dieamiy 

In  puzile  and  in  pain ; 
Till,  aown  among  the  frosea  streams. 

He  suddenly  met  Jane ! 

She  didn't  speak— -she  didn't  star  — 

All  in  white  satin  sneesing — 
While  Fahrenheit's  thermometer 

Stood  inches  under  "  freexing." 

"  Good  gracious,  Jane  !  what  freak  insane 
Has  brought  you  from  your  mother's? 

I've  nine  pigs  nipped  in  yonder  lane. 
And  you'U  be  like  the  others  ! 

**  Your  eyes  are  pink  —your  cheeks  are  blue-^ 

You  aren't  in  proper  clothes : 
You've  got  the  influenxa,  too — 

And  a  raq^berry  on  your  nose ! 


>• 


Jane's  &ce  was  crisping  fhr  too  &st 

For  either  pout  or  simper ; 
But  fluttered  from  her  lips  at  last 

A  little  chilly  whimper : 

**  Dear  John,"  she  said,  '*  Pve  been  qidte  wroBg 

To  keep  you  waiting  this  ever-eo-long. 

Come!  wrap  me  quick  in  your  cloak's  greal 

fbld: 
It  is  so  bitterly,  beastly  oold ! " 
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rmdi  Fnwr'i  Higuhie. 
THE  CULTUBE   OF  EMEH80K.* 

It  is  now  nearly  forty  years  «ince  thert' 
stood  for  tbo  first  time  in  a  Boston  pulpit,  fi 
young  preacher,  just  graduated  from  Divinity 
Collcge.  Cambrxlge,  with  a  reputation  foi- 
ability.  A  gentleman  who  heard  one  of  hie 
earliest  sermons  told  me  that  the  solemnity 
of  his  manccr,  and  the  earnest  thought  pcr~ 
vading  the  discourse,  hail  left  an  inef!ace~ 
able  miprcssion  on  his  mind.  The  text  of 
the  sermon  was  '  What  is  a  man  profited  if 
be  shall  gain  Cho  whole  world,  and  lose  his 
own  soul? '  The  main  emphasis  was  on  the 
word  *  own,'  and  the  general  theme  was  1 
to  every  man  the  great  end  of  exlBtence  ■ 
the  prescrralion  and  culturo  of  his  iiidivid~ 
ual  mind  and  character.  Each  man  must 
be  saved  by  his  own  inward  redeemer;  and 
the  whole  world  was  for  each  but  a  plastic 
material  through  which  the  individual  spirit 
was  to  realise  itself.  Aspiration  and  thought 
became  clear  and  real  only  by  action  ami 
Uie-  If  knowledge  led  not  to  action  it 
passed  away.  'The  last  thinZi'  eiud  my  in- 
formant, ■  that  any  of  us  who  heard  him 
would  ha»e  jireditted  for  the  youth  whose 

r'ot  simplicity  and  piety  captivated  all,  was 
t  he  would  become  the  rclieioiis  revolu- 
tionist of  America.'  And,  indeed,  bo  qui- 
etly did  the  religious  forma  slip  away  from 
Emepson,  it  was  only  with  considerable  dilE-'  \ 
culty  ho  was  able  to  persuade  his  congregf 
tioD  that  he  was  not  properly  rcprcsentativ 
of  their  faith  and  won>liip.  When  ho  ar 
nonnced  that  he  could  no  longer  administc 
to  them  tlie  bread  and  wine  of  ihc  commut 
ion,  they  were  quiie  inclined  to  think  that 
it  was  somehow  all  right ;  and  when  this 
step  was  presently  followed  by  his  resigna- 
tion, his  <-onf:regation.  then  as  now  one  of 
the  most  eonsen'ative  in  Massachusetts,  felt 
the  deepest  grief  at  the  separation.  No 
hereliu  ever  si'emed  so  tittle  of  a  hcretiL'. 
When  Theodore  Parker  began  his  assault 
upon  doctrines  still  held  sacred  bj"  Unila- 
nans,  he  bore  about  all  the  tlieological  jav- 
elins of  New  England  during  the  first  month ; 
but  Kmeraou.  with  far  more  sweeping  here- 
sies, was  followed  to  his  ancestral  home  at 
Concord,  on  his  retirement  from  the  minis- 
trv,  by  the  devotion  of  his  former  friends, 
wliich,  indeed,  be  has  not  lost  to  this  day. 

rmor  nomlKr  of  Ihia  >IiniliH>  (No.  449. 
ruving  Afp  Nn.  men}.  iRe  writer  of  the 
Inn  irtlcle  give  tante  aeevnot  of  ttis  nxHnl 
HCiiuns  and  prMent  Infliipnco  In  Arnica  of 
b  Waldo  ElDnMiD.  Thn  pirwnl  paper  refbn  to 
(Uiit  not  fpncrallr  arwmlbin  wrltlnm  of  the 
aulhor.  kTiIcIi  It  !•  beltpvcnl  (ho  Enrlkh  mdi-r 
Huil  Inlfmllni!  In  themivlTn.  ud  taluablF  v 
nllni.  tu  lame  cxiPDI,  the  hiatorj  of  a  mind 
aifx«nnl  a  Tpiy  Important  InHuciiee  upon  tbe 
of  too  pteMDt  BgaeratlOD. 
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loiallvctual  obaractcr  of  to 


This  difiTcrencc  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
while  Parker  went  abont  as  an  iconoclast, 
breaking  with  bis  hammer  the  fairest  idols 
and  strewing  the  floors  of  churches  and 
homes  with  their  fragments,  Emerson  bore 
to  them  a  Promethean  warmlli  under  which 
they  were  suffused  with  life  and  trans- 
formed to  a  new  beauty.  As  Swedenborg 
made  a  dictionary  of  correspondences  for 
the  names  and  words  of  the  Bible,  Emerson 
found  a  second  sense  for  Puritan  beliels. 
He  looked  upon  human  creeds  with  the 
same  calmness  as  upon  cr^'stals.  Do'wers, 
and  weeds;  they  were  to  him  all  genuine 
products  of  nature ;  and  as  a  religious  nat- 
I  uralist  his  instinct  led  him  to  develop,  re- 
combine,  transmute,  but  not  —  in  those  dav.i 
at  lea.st  —  to  destroy.  He  was  never  real'ly 
alienated  from  the  faith  of  his  fathers ;  and 
felt  that  when  bis  mind  expanded  to  its 
flower,  albeit  so  different  from  any  that  tbu 
same  stem  bad  borne  before,  there  wan  a 
corresponding  movement  of  the  roots  deeper 
into  the  Puritan  soil  from  whicli  he  had 
grown.  For  eviry  hard  Puritan  dogma  he 
unfolded  a  fragrant  tinted  petal  of  thought. 
He  lost  nothing,  but  raised  up  all  to  the  last 
day.  This  was,  I  take  it,  the  reason  why 
the  average  religious  sentiment  of  Hew 
England  was  never  reallv  alienated  from 
Emerson;  he  seemed  to  l>e  giving  a  con- 
summate statement  of  fundamental  beliefs, 
a  prophet  of  true  lineage  announcing  the 
fulfilment  of  evot^'  jot  and  tittle  of  the  faith 
delivered  to  the  I'uritans. 

The  popular  instinct  certainly  told  true 
iu  this.  Puritanism  is  the  basis  of  the  cul- 
ture of  Emerson.  There  was,  however,  tlin 
Puritanism  of  Cromwell,  and  the  Puritanism 
of  Milton:  the  theological  representative  of 
the  former  was  Theodore  Parker;  but  the 
Puritanism  out  of  which  Emerson  grew  was 
that  of  Milton.  An  unspeakable  awe- 
stricken  reverence  for  virtue  and  wisdom  ; 
a  spirit  ever  kneeling  before  tlie  Univcn>o 
as  the  transcendent  temple  of  goodness  and 
truth ;  a  horror  at  the  thought  of  raising 
|>rivato  interests  before  eternal  principles 
and  laws ;  a  faith  not  to  lie  argued  with, 
absolute,  in  personal  righteousness  as  the 
primary  condition  of  all  worth,  involving  a 
dense  of  romiption  in  all  ijualilies  however 
tirilliant  which  have  not  tliat  foundation ; 
these,  though  coarsely  uivested,  were  the 
essential  elements  of  that  Puritanism  whieh  . 
in  Milton  saw  the  earth  and  sky  oBamc  with 
cherubim,  and  coined  winds  and  seas  into 
anthems  of  adoration.  In  the  eonrse  or 
two  centuries  Puritanism  had,  in  the  bands 
of  the  common  people,  been  moulded  awl 
hardened  into  a  grim  unlovely  dunfivon. 
Abandon  it,  said  Channing ;  Destroy  it  ut- , 
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teriy,  said  Parker ;  but  Emerson  said,  Be  '  to  mc,  till  he  cast  light  upon  my  mind.    Several 

not  afraid,  this   also  is  penetrable  to  the  of  his  sermons  stand  apart  in  my  memory,  like 

Spirit :  and  he  led  the  way  beyond  the  dark  landmarks  of  my  spiritual  history.    It  would 

mouth  of  the  old  cavern  to  tinted  halls  and  t*ke  a  volume  to  tell  what  this  one  influence  did 

faiiy  grottos,  repeating  mysticaUy  thi'  folia-  ^"^'' »?«' ^]?*  P^^^P?  l^^^\^^^  time  see  that  it 

tions  tnd  cluster  of  tie  bright  world  with-  "^^  ^^  ^<>^  "^""^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^P  "^y^^' 

®^t.                 ,       , ,.    ,           T^                   1  The  loss  of  his  first  wife  —  a  woman  lovely 

The  general  public  knows  Emerson  only  ^^^  beautiful  in  character,  mind,  and  per- 

by  the  works  vvhich  he  l^s  collected  and  son  —  soon  aRer  their  marriage,  served,  no 

pubhshed  in  volumes.     These  works,  how-  ^^^^^^^  ^  heighten  for  Emerson  the  more 

ever,  are  all  of  them  the  productions  of  his  gg^j^^g  problems  of  existence  at  this  period 

later  hfe,  and  are  so  far  removed  from  any-  ^^  transition.     Certainly  the  reminiscences 

thing  theological   or  puntanical  that  their  ^^ich  we  have  of  that  time  seem  to  refer  to 

reader  might  easily  imagine  the  author  to  ^n^  ^j^^^  gt^^j  before  the  people  as  on  a 

bo  an  eccentricity  in  New  England  rather  g^j^j       summit,  under  whose  radiance  the 

thanits  most  genuine  representative.    There  common  creeds  and  aims  seemed  deformed 

are,  however,  scattered  through  the  pages  j^^o   idols.     And  the   impression  was  not 

of  old  magazines,  and  preserved  bythe  care  different  when  he  spoke  in  the  Lyceum  in- 

of  his  first  admirers,  earher  writings  and  g^ead  of  the  church.     The   Hon.   Horace 

utterances  of  Emerson  s  in  which  interest-  Mann,  the  founder  of  the  educational  sys- 

ing  traces  of  his  intellectual  growth  are  ob-  tem  in  New  England  in  its  present  form, 

servable ;  and  from  some  of  these  which  I  ^^ote  in  a  kind  of  ecstasy  concerning  a  lec- 

have  been  able  to  collect  I  have  been  chiefly  ^^^e  which  he  heard  from  him  in  1836 : 
struck  with  the  absence  of  the  ordinary  tone 

of  the  Unitarian  movement  under  which  he  Mr.  Emerson,  I  am  sure,  must  be  perpetually 

was  trained.     Ilis  growth  was  spontaneous,  discovering  richer  worlds  than  those  of  Colum- 

without  violence,  not  a  reaction  but  a  rev-  bus  or  Herschel.     He  explores  too,  not  in  the 

erential  expansion  of  both  mind  and  emo-  scanty  and  barren  region  of  our  physical  firmzv- 

tion.     It  was  impossible  to  meet  with  re-  ment  but  m  a  spintual  firmament  of  illimitable 

proaches  one  who  spoke  thus  for  example  extent  and  compacted  of  treasurer.     I  h^rd  his 

f  th    T^'hl    •  lecture  last  evening.     It  was  to  human  life  what 

OI  liie  l>iDie  .  Newton *s  Principia  w>is  to  mathematics.     He 

The  Bible  is  the  most  original  book  in  the  showed  me  what  I  have  long  thought  of  so  much : 

world.     This  old  collection  of  the  ejaculations  of  liow  nmch  more  can  be  aciwmplished  by  biking 

love  and  dread,  of  the  supreme  desires  and  con-  a  true  view  than  by  great  inteUectual  energy. 

tritk>na  of  men,  proceeding  out  of  the  regivn  of  Had  Mr.  Emerson,  been  set  down  in  «  wrong 

the  grand  and  eternal,  by  whatsoever  different  pl^e,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  he  would  ever 

mouths  spoken,  and  through  a  wide  extent  of  l»»ive  found  his  way  to  the  right  point  of  view; 

times  and  countries,  seems,  especially  if  you  a»ld  ^^"t  that  he  nrtw  certainly  has  done,     \s  a  man 

to  our  canon  the  kindred  sacred  writings  of  the  stationel  in  the  sun  would  see  all  the  pkiiets 

Hindoos,  Persians,  and  Greeks,  the  alphabet  of  moving  arounil  it  in  one  direction  and  in  perfect 

the  nations.     People  imagine  that  the  phice  which  harmony,  while  to  an  eye  on  the  earth  their  mo- 

the  Bible  holds  in  the  world  it  owes  to  miracles,  ^^♦^'"s  ^^  f»^i  of  crossings  aiid  retnigradations,  so 

It  owes  it  simply  to  the  fact  that  it  came  out  of  *"*»  f'o"»   ^i«  central   position   in  the  spiritual 

a  profounder  depth  of  thought  than  any  other  ^orid,  discovers  or«ler  and  harmony  where  oth- 

book,  and  the  effect  must  l>e  precisi-ly  propor-  ^^  can  iliscern  only  confusion  juid  irregularity. 

tionate.     Giblwn  fancied  that  it  was  combina-  H'«  Iwture  last  evening  w>is  one  of  the  most 

tions  of  cin^umstsinces  that  gave  Christianity  its  ^plendi.!  m^inifestjitions  of  a  truth-seeking  and 

place  in   history.     But  in   nature  it  Ukes  an  tnith-^levelopmg  mind  I  ever  hiyinl.     Dr.  Walter 

ounce  to  baUnce  an  ounce.  Channing,  who  siU  »)cside  mo,  said  it  made  his 

head  ache.     Though  his  language  w:is  transpar- 

While  the  humblest  of  his  hearers  could  ent,  yet  it  was  almost  impoa*<ible  to  catch  the 

not  fail  to  be  touched  by  language  uttered  groat  beauty  and  pi-oportions  of  one  truth  before 

iu  this  tone,  whatever  it^  tendency,  the  most  another  was  presented. 

advanced  were  taught  and  satisfied.  ^,                   i          ,            . 

There   are   also,   about   the   same   time. 

You  question  me  [wrote  Margaret  Fuller  to  a  Mome   indications   of   austerity.      In   some 

friend]  as  to  the  nature  of  the  l>enefits  conforn^l  notes  of  a  lecture  before  students   (1837), 

upon  me  by  Mr.  E.'s  preaching.     I  answer  that  ,  \^^.  ig  reported  thus  : 

his  influence  has  been  more  l>oiioticial  to  me  than  j 

tiiAt  of  any  American,  and  that  from  him  I  first ;  lie  condenso<l  the  commandments,  as  it  re- 

leamed  what  is  meant  by  an  inward  life.     Many  gards  young  men,  into  two  :   *  sit  alone '  and 

other  springs  have  since  fe<l  the  8tre:im  of  living  *  keep  a  journal.*     Have  a  iHMtm  by  yourself  ; 

waters,  but  he  first  opened  the  fountain.     That  |  and,  if  you  ciinnot  without,  sell  your  coat  and 

the  *  mind  is  its  own  phice '  was  a  dead  phrase  i  sit  in  a  bhmket 
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Having  left  the  pulpit,  Emerson  repaired 
to  his  ancestral  home  in  Concord,  where  he 


ter  when  the  recollootion  of  them  has  passed 
away ;  and  about  the  sight  of  moontiuna  from 


for  some  time  gave  himself  up  to  solitude   »  distance,  and  the  view  from  their  summito ; 


and  study.     When  the  pilgrims  of  the  May- 
flower sailed  for  New  England,  they  left 


and  about  other  matters  of  high  and  low  philo*- 
ophy.    In  the  midst  of  out  talk  we  heard  foot- 


Shakespeare  behmd.and  it  >  manyVea>-s  :  ^'fPf.^'t^r,',  r,!5:f„'^«L'r»l!i  ^^'H^^. 


person  was  still  hidden  among  the  trees  he  called 


England  reaches  his  Shakespeare  very  slow-  i  h,ive  hat!  a  pleasant  time ;  for  he  said  that  there 
ly.  Since  his  mind  had  awakened,  Emer- j  ^ere  muses  in  the  woods  to-day,  and  whispers 
son,  the  descendant  of  seven  generations  of  i  to  be  heard  in  the  breezes.  There  was  the  most 
ministers,  had  studied  chiefly  Latin,  Greek,  i  beautiful  raoonliglit  that  cTer  hallowed  this 
Hebrew,  and  other  things  more  or  less  re-  earthly  world  ;  and  when  I  went  to  bathe  in  the 
lated  to  the  theological  career.  At  Con-  river,  which  was  as  calm  as  death,  it  seemed  like 
cord,  he  for  the  flrst  time  fairlv  entered  the  plunging  down  into  the  sky.  But  I  ha^l  rather 
congenial  realms  of  general  fiterature  and  be  on  earth  than  in  the  seventh  heaven  just  now. 
philosophy.  Never  did  a  student  have  a  jn  the  quiet  old  village  of  Conconl,  thus 
fairer  opportunity  for  retiring  mto  himself,  embowered,  his  own  came  unto  him.  As 
and  silently  mastering  the  secrets  of  the  yet,  only  those  who  held  spiritual  divining- 
work  which  he  was  begmnmg  to  see  beck-  rods  found  him  out.  Shy  as  he  has  alwavs 
oning  to  him.  A  brief  note  from  Haw-  been  of  alluding  to  his  contemporaries,  ie 
thorne's  private  journal  gives  us  a  pleasant  has  left  on  re(!ord  his.  estimates  of  •  the 
glimpse  of  the  life  Emerson  was  hving,  and  heroic  heart,  the  learning  and  wit  of  Theo- 
his  relations  with  the  fnends  who  were  al-  ^ore  Parker;'  of  George  Riplev,  now  littr- 
ready  at  his  side,  among  whom  Margaret  ary  editor  of  the  New  York  i^Hbmit,  •  an 
Fuller  was  already  exerting  a  fine  influence  accurate  scholar,  a  man  of  character,  and 
on  his  mind.  of  eminent  powers  of  conversation ; '  of 
I  took  a  walk  yesterday  to  Mr.  Emerson's  with  Thoreau,  •  a  soul  made  for  the  noblest  soci- 
a  book  which  Margaret  had  Ictt  after  a  call  on  ^}y ;  O',  t*^*;."/.**^  genius  of  hllerj'  Channmg, 
Saturday  evening.  Alas  for  the  summer  !  The  the  poet,  \Villiam  Henry  Clianning,  the  elo- 
grass  is  still  verdant  on  the  hills  and  in  the  val-  quent  preacher  of  transcendentalisna,  of 
leys ;  the  foliage  of  the  trees  is  as  denss  as  ever,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne ;  of  several  ladies  of 
and  as  green ;  the  flowers  are  abundant  along  high  artistic  exoellence  and  literaiy  culture, 
the  margin  of  the  river,  and  in  the  he<lge-rows,  and  particularly  Miss  Elizabeth  Peabody, 
and  deep  among  the  wooils;  the  days  too  are  as  *  who  by  her  constitutional  hospitality  to 
fervid  as  they  were  a  month  ago;  and  yet  in  excellence,  whether  mental  or  moral,' has 
every  breath  of  wind,  and  in  every  gleam  of  sun-  „iade  her  modest  abode  for  so  many  vears 
shine,  there  is  an  autumnal  influence.  There  is  ^hc  inevitable  resort  of  studious  feet,  Md  a 
no  other  teeling  like  that  caused  by  the  tumt,  ^^^^.^^^  ^j^^.^^^  ^^^  ^,,^  exposition  of  cveiy 
doubtful,  yet  n-al  perception,  or  rather  prophecy,  ,m.st  ion  of  letters  ofnhilosonhv  of^thiM 
of  tlie  year's  decay,  so  dcliciously  sweet  and  sud  4"*  '^^'^n^i  it  tiers,  oi  pmiosopnj ,  oi  ethics, 
at  the  s.ime  time  Entering  Sleepy  Hollow,  I  J,"^!  "^  ^'^'  ,  Conconl  for  some  years  after 
peroeived  a  lady  reclining  near  the  path  which  i;'"i«rson  had  gone  thither,  swmed  to  realise 
ben(Uj  along  its  verge.  It  was  Margaret  herw'lf.  f"^'  ^ri^'inal  idea  of  a  umvereity,  when  seyen 
She  had  been  there  the  whole  afternoon,  mwli-  hundrt-d  years  ago  — as  Mr.  Carlyle  ro- 
tating or  residing;  for  she  hati  a  book  in  her  minded  us  in  his  Edinburgh  address  —  stu- 
hand,  with  some  sti-ange  title,  which  I  did  not  dents  flocked  to  hear  from  Abclard  and 
understand,  and  have  forgotten.  She  said  that  others  what  could  not  as  yet  be  obtained 
nolKxly  haul  broken  her  s(»litude,  and  was  just  from  books.  In  those  days  the  doctrines  of 
giving  uttemiice  to  a  theory  Unit  no  inhubitant  Emerson  could  onlv  be'  known  from  his 
of  Concortl  evor  visited  Sleepy  II(»llow,  when  we  voice.  But  if  he  gave  much,  he  receiye<l 
saw  a  gn.up  of  people  entering  the  sacml  pre-  ,n„(.h  also,  in  part  din»ctly  from  the  so  yari- 
ciucts.  Most  of  them  followed  a  pjith  which  led  ^^^^Xx  gilled  friends  that  surrounded  him; 
them  awuy  from  us  ;  but  an  old  man  pissed  |,,„^  ^^iu  ^^^^^  indirectly,  because  of  the  de^ 
nc^r  iLs  and  smiltHl  to  see  Man^ret  nx..lim  velopmont  his  thought  acquired  by  being 
the  ground,  ami  me  sitting  by  her  side,  lie  .  ,  * ,  ,  .,  ,  *7,  *.^  .  ^/  •^•-ij 
made  s^mieronmrk  about  the  beiuty  of  the  afler-  ''^f'''^^  '""^  througlithe  purifying  influence 
noon,  and  withdrew  himself  into  the  sh.vlow  of  ''^  (-onversation.  Phe  later  aftermwn  and 
the  woo<l  There  we  talk»l  alwut  autumn ;  and  f-venmg  were  allotted  to  his  fnends ;  tha 
about  the  plouHures  of  Wing  lost  in  the  woods;  "lornmg  was  sacred  to  study  and  ihonght. 
and  alwut  tho  crows  whose  voices  Margnret  Imd  \  He  sccrns  to  have  gone  very  thoronghly 
heard ;  and  nlMnit  the  experiences  of  e»u-ly  chilil-  into  old  English  books,  from  Cnaucer  to  Sfr 
hood,  whose  influence  remains  up«>n  the  ohurac- '  Thomas  Browne  and  Burton,  but  seems  to 
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bave  valued  highly  only  a  few  of  th6  earli- 
est of  these,  and  does  not  hesitate  to  speak 
of  his  reading  of  such  as  an  *idle  habit/ 
The  fact  is,  he  went  amon^  these  venerable 
ones,  Hke  the  man  with  the  touchstone  in 
AUingham^s  poem : 

Of  heir-loom  jewels,  prized  so  muoh, 
Were  many  changed  to  chips  and  clods, 
Aod  even  statues  of  the  gods 

Crumbled  beneath  its  touch.. 

The  nature  of  his  touchstone  he  has  him- 
self described : 

There  is  no  better  illustration  of  the  laws  by 
which  the  world  is  governed  than  literature. 
lliere  is  no  luck  in  it.  It  proceeds  by  fate. 
Every  scripture  is  given  by  the  inspiration  of 
God.  Every  composition  proceeds  out  of  a 
gntiter  or  less  depth  of  thought,  and  this  is  the 

measure  of  its  edect Let  us  not  forget 

the  genial  miraculous  force  we  have  known  to 
proceed  from  a  book.  We  go  musing  into  the 
vault  of  day  and  night ;  no  constellation  shines, 
no  muse  descends,  the  stars  are  white  points,  the 
roses  brick-coloured  leaves,  and  frogs  pipe,  mice 
cheep,  and  wai^ous  creak  along  the  road.  We 
return  to  the  house  and  take  up  i'lutarch  or  Au- 
gustine; and  lo !  tlie  air  swarms  with  life;  the 
fh>nt  of  heaven  is  full  of  fiery  shapes;  secrets 
of  magnanimity  and  grandeur  invite  us  on  every 
hand;  life  is  made  up  of  them. 

The  chief  thing  he  seems  to  have  learned 
from  the  philosophers  of  the  past,  is  the 
characteristics  oi'  the  best  thought  of  his 
own  time — namely,  its  realism  and  tep- 
deucy  to  scieutihc  statement.  The  old 
wives'  prescriptions  of  spiders'  lugs  and 
amulets  recommended  for  divers  maladies 
by  Lord  Bacon  and  Sir  Thomas  Browne, 
tue  aerial  devils  with  which  Burton  declares 
the  air  to  be  swarming,  of  these  and  other 
cobwebs,  he  sees  the  ai^e  of  science  sweep- 
ing the  world  clear.  The  schoolboys  of  to- 
day cannot  conceive  how  their  fathers  were 
content  with  their  pin-hole  views  of  the 
universe.  Nevertheless,  he  has  already 
learned — 

What  a  dusty  answer  gets  the  soul 
When  hot  for  certainties  in  this  our  life ! 

Christendom  has  now  become  a  vast  reading- 
room,  and  its  library  is  chieily  remarkable 
for  its  mis(;cllaneous  character.  Every 
hope,  fear,  folly,  whiui,  has  its  organ. 

It  prints  a  vast  carcass  of  tradition  every 
year  with  as  much  solemnity  as  a  new  revelation. 
Along  with  these  it  vents  books  that  breathe  of 
new  momingH,  that  seem  to  heave  with  the  life 
of  millions,  b(M)ks  for  which  m6n  and  women 
peak  and  pine;  lx><»ks  which  take  the  ro.se  out 
of  the  check  of  him  that  wrote  them,  and  give 
hifQ   to  the  midnight  a  sad,  solitary,  diacaaed 


man;  which  leave  no  man  where  they  found 
him,  but  inake  him  better  or  worse;  and  which 
work  dubiously  on  society,  and  seem  to  inocu- 
late it  with  a  venom  before  any  healthy  result 
appears. 

The  favourable  side  of  this  reseai;ph  and  love 
of  facts  is  the  bold  and  systematic  criticism 
which  has  appeared  in  every  department  of  lit- 
erature. From  WolTs  attack  ui>on  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  Homeric  poems,  dates  a  new  epoch 
of  learning.  Ancient  history  has  been  ttxind  to 
be  not  yet  settled.  It  is  to  be  subtjected  to  com- 
mon sense.  It  is  to  be  cross-examined.  It  is  to  1)6 
seen  whether  its  traditions  will  consist,  not  with 
universal  belief,  but  with  universal  experience. 
Niebuhr  has  sifted  Roman  History  by  the  like 
methods.  Heereu  has  made  good  essays  towaid  as- 
certaining the  necessary  facts  in  the  Grecian,  Per- 
sian, Assyrian,  Egyptian,  Ethiopic,  Carthaginian 
nations.  English  history  has  been  analysed  by 
Turner,  Hallam,  Brodie,  Palgrave.  Goethe  has 
gone  tlie  circuit  of  human  knowledge,  as  Lord 
Bacon  did  before  him,  writing  true  or  false  on 
every  article.  Bentham  has  attempted  the  same 
scrutiny  in  reference  to  civil  law.  Pestalozzi, 
out  of  a  deep  love,  undertook  the  reform  of  ed- 
ucation. The  ambition  of  Coleridge  in  Englaml 
embraced  the  whole  problem  of  philosophy;  to 
lind,  that  is,  a  foundation  in  thought  for  every- 
thing that  existed  in  fact.  The  German  philoso- 
phers Sohelliug,  Kaut,  Fichte,  have  applied  their 
analysis  to  nature  and  thought  with  unique  bold- 
ness. There  can  be  no  honest  inquiry  which  is 
not  better  than  acquiescence.  Inquiries  which 
once  looked  grave  and  vital,  no  doubt,  change 
their  appearance  very  fast,  and  come  to  look 
frivolous  beside  the  later  queries  to  which  they 
give  occasion.  This  sceptical  activity,  at  first 
directed  on  circumstances  and  historical  views 
deemed  of  great  im]X)rtance,  soon  penetrated 
deeper  than  Home  or  Egypt,  than  history  or  in- 
stitutions, or  the  vocabulary  of  metaphysics, 
namely,  into  the  thinker  himself,  and  into  every 
function  he  exercises.  The  poetry  and  the  spec- 
ulation of  the  age  ai*e  marked  by  a  certain  phi- 
losophic turn  which  discriminates  them  from  the 
works  of  earlier  times.  The  poet  is  not  content 
to  see  how  '  fair  hangs  the  apple  from  the  rock, 
*  what  music  a  sunbeam  awoke  in  the  woods,' 
nor  of  Hardiknute,  how  *  stately  stepj)es  he  east 
the  way,  and  stately  steppes  he  west,'  but  he 
now  revolves.  What  is  the  apple  to  me?  and 
what  the  birds  to  me  ?  and  what  is  Hardiknute 
to  me?  and  what  am  1 7 

Through  all  this,  it  is  felt  that  the  iiriter 
is  not  one  of  the  sceptical  phalanx  in  whose 
work  he  rejoices.  Ihere  is  the  undertone 
in  it  of  a  man  who  holds  some  affirmation 
for  which  the  way  must  be  cleared.  He 
docs  not  love  the  transitional,  but  finds  a 
promise,  at  least  a  possibility,  in  the  mo- 
tion of  a  fairtT  repose  in  the  end.  And  it 
seems  to  me  undeniable  that  the  impression 
which  Emerson  has  made  upon  his  age  is 
mainly  due  to  his  great  convictions.    His 
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idealism  rises  like  a  rock,  almost  alone  amid  *  feeling  of  the  infinite  ^  is  essentially  one 
the  waves  of  misgiving  and  doubt,  which  in  with  that  *  depth  of  thought/  from  which 
tliesc  days  have  covered  nearly  all  others,  every  scripture,  as  it  more  or  less  comes,  is 
Utilitarianism,  materialism — these  he  has  more  or  less  immortal,  alrcad\'  described  as 
noted  as  tliey  have  come,  seeing  in  them  the  touchstone  with  which  Emerson  went 
shadows  pointing  to  his  sun.  From  first  to  amon^  the  ^rcat  names  of  literature.  He 
last,  he  nas  never  by  any  sentence  com-  finds  in  it,  mdecd,  the  dawn  of  a  coming 
promised  his  faith  in  the  idealistic  philoso-  literature,  and  estimates  the  writers  of  the 
phy.  past  according  to  some  gleam  caught  by 
I  find  from  these  early  papers,  as  com-  them  here  and  there  of  this  ascending  gloiy : 
pared  with  his  collected  wntings,  that  Em- 
erson's mind  passed  through  fomis  of  con-  ^  Scott  a^d  Crabbe,  who  formed  themselTes  on 
ception  somewhat  similar  to  those  which  thepwt  had  none  of  this  tendency ;  their  poetry 
Cc)mte  mapiKid  out  as  the  three  stages  of  ^  objecive.  In  Byron  on  the  other  hand  it  pre- 
.I  1  r  ^u  11.  _•  1  dommates;  but  m  Byron  it  is  blind,  it  sees  not 
the  march  of  the  general  human  mmd;  .^  ^^  end  -  an  in&iite  good,  alive  and  beau- 
only  his  theology  was  changed  to  a  very  ^^^  ^  ij^  nourished  on  absolute  beatitudes, 
I)octical  kind  ol  metaphysics,  and  this  in  descending  into  nature  to  behold  itself  reflected 
turn  to  a  spiritual  positivism  tliat  is  almost  there.  His  wUl  is  perverted,  he  worships  the 
a  literal  translation  from  the  materialistic  accidents  of  society,  and  his  praise  of  nature  is 
philosophy  of  the  Freucli  teacher.  Those  thieving  and  selfish.  .  .  .  Shelley,  though 
who  have  read  his  essays  carefully  will  un-  a  poetic  mind,  is  never  a  poet  His  muse  is  uni- 
dcrstand  me  when  I  say  that  the  key-note  formly  imitative,  all  his  poems  composite.  A 
of  nearly  all  of  them  is  iii  the  first  sentence  good  Euglisli  scholar  he  is,  with  ear,  taste,  and 
of  liis  first  series  —  *  There  is  one  mind  com-  memory;  much  more  he  is  a  character  ftill  of 
mon  to  all  individual  men.'  From,  this  noble  and  prophetic  traits;  but  imagination,  the 
point  of  view  he  finds  *  history'  to  be  a  vast  original  authentic  fire  of  the  bard,  he  has  not 

he 

aU 

deal 

within  which  every  man's  particular  being  ijiem  wirhlnrco^nceV^  ;"b^^^^^^^ 

IS  contained  and  made  one  with  all  other  j^  ^^^^..^sant  with  the  ^hole,  and  sees  truth 

The  essay  on  the     Over-boul   is  the  fullest  -^  ^^i,,^^^^  relations.     The  poet  attained 

expression  which  this   central  idea  ol  his  by  insight  the  goal  to  which  all  other  knowl- 

philosonhy  has  reached.     I  have  never  felt  ^^       i^nding  its  way,  step  by  step,  and 

satisfied  with  the  finding  ol  many  of  Emcr-  u«^««*:  »««*   7  ii..<r  .  ^     i     f ;•        TIl 

.1^1     •    -"^i  w    1  /  IT       1  !•  has  anticipated  Buflon s  declaration,  •  there 

son  s  critics  that  he  is  indebted  to  ile<irel  lor  •    i..*. .  «..-. i  » i   u  —  i     ^    r\^  ^i.  Z 

^, .    . ,       r     -4.  1  1  *  *"  1  IS  but  one  animal,  and  r  arada>''8  faith  that 

this  idea,  lor  it  has  seemed  to  me  to  have  •    4.1  ^  , 1  »i  _  ''u  1  ^  /v  ^,1   i    *  1 

^1  *  •      -.1    A  rr  -^     •  in  the  end  there  wilt  be  found  but  one  ele- 

the  same  genesis  with  American  Lnitarian-  ^^„x  „uu  ♦-r^  «  !««:♦: .«      t-u^  *.i  u  1      r 

,  TT  •  r  t  •  1  1     '^^      ^  ment  with  two  polarities.     Ibe  elobiile  of 

ism  and  Lmversansin,  whirh  are  le^^itmiate  ui^^,i  „„,i  ak     JT^ir^  -  .  1 «* j 

1,    .      ,.  1        1 M  I  r  V>    u  blood  and  the  rolling  planet  are  one:  and 

— albeit   disowned  —  children    of   ruritan-  «  i;*«i„  u„„*.  «^^. *f  *     ^\^      c     iL**    i? 

4    1   r  1  1  r        1  •     Ai  •  A  little  heat  more  or  less  makes  of  a  bit  of 

:^"V  ,  ^"'l/  have  been  coi.fmnod  m  this  .^i,^.  ^  j;^,,  ^^  ^  ,,^,„^„  ,     j„      ^^ 

Wh..f  by  ....hn-  thus  ovrr-soul  at  first  'was  therefore  iiece«»arilv  a  pantheist,  a^ 
pi>ncrahsea  l.y  h.m  as  'the  ftjelmf;  of  the  was  onlv  because  his  pantheism  wa«  too  the- 
inhnite,    a  se.n.-tI.eolojr„ul   phrase   whioh,   „,     jcafand  intelh-.tlial  that  ho  conid  not 

however,  at  once  passes   into  semi-philo-   «    7  „•  ,    *i      4      *i      4.*^  a.^ »  •     ou  « 

1 .      •  ^  '  '  recognise  the  '  authentic  fire '  m  SbclleT. 

sonhie  statement.  1..  \v  v„  1         ♦!    ^-^i       1         -  -  *v  •  ^ 

*■  in  >>  ordsworth,  with  whom  |)anthcism  was 

Another  element  of  the  mo<lern  poetry,  akin  unconscious,   overjj»)wering  his  iutcllcctaal 

to  this  subjective  tcinlency,  or  nither  the  ilircc-  beliefs  —  a  feeling  rather  tlian  a  philosophy 

tion  «>1  thjit  tfciiiie  on  the  (luestion  of  resources,  is  — he  recognised  the  true  jKjet  of  the  age; 

the  Feeling  of  tlie  Infinite.     Of  the  iH'nreption  and  to  this  day  he  alludes  to  him  in  his  Tec- 

now  becoming  si  coilscmoum  fict,—  that  there  is  ^ures  as  *  the  great  modem  poet.'     It  is  not 

()iicMin<l,an<l  that  all  the  ix>wers  and  privileges  .vomlorful   that   the  poet  of  Ilydal  Mount 

which  he  m  any,  he  .11  all  ;  Uiat  I  as  a  man  may  ,,^    ^^j  j       ,  ,         the  chosen  rompanion  of 

claim  and  appropriate  whatever  «»1  true  or  fair  ^,              ,                     n       ^1          1      r^^^**^* 

or  k^khI  or  HtroiiKh.s  anywhere  l)CH..n  exhibited;  those     dreamy    walks    through    the    v^M 

that  Mos(^  and  Confucius,  Mont^ii-nc  and  Leib-  a,^*^»»<^  roncord,  (juiet  enough  to  bo  called 

nitz.  art*  iii.t  so  much  individuals  as  they  are  ^*>h*epy  Hollows,  at  a  time  when  the  young 

parts  of  man  and  parts  of  me,  and  my  intclli- ,  f ^'^'r's  mind  was  burgeoning  forth  towards 

gt^nce  pn>ves  them  my  own,— literature  is  far'  its  spring.     Of  lihn  he  wrote  thus: 

'  '  The  fiime  of  Wordsworth  is  a  leading  ftot  in 

The  reader  will  readily  perceive  that  this   modem  literature,  when  it  is  ooondered  how 
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hostile  his  genius  at  first  seemed  to  the  reigning  bows, — and  in  the  fine^  fluid  above,  the  form 

taste,  and  with  what  feeble  talent  his  great  and  and  tackle  of  the  sails.    ISjolo.  seems  to  have  no 

growing  dominion  has  been  established.     More  option  about  his  tools,  but  merely  the  necessity 

than  any  poet  his  success  has  been  not  his  own,  to  learn  from  Nature  what  will  fit  best,  as  if  he 

bat  that  of  the  idea  which  he  shared  with  his  were  fitting  a  screw  or  a  door.     Beneath  a  neoes- 

ooevals,  and  which  he  has  rarely  succeeded  in  slty  thus  almighty,  what  is  artificial*  in  man's 

adequately  expressing.    The  Excursion  awak-  life  seems  insignificant     Ho  seems  to  take  his 

ened  in  every  lover  of  Nature  the  right  feeling,  task  so  minutely  from  the  intimations  of  Nature, 

Wo  saw  stars  shine,  we  felt  the  awe  of  mountains,  that  his  works  become,  as  it  were,  hers,  and  he 

we  heard  the  rustle  of  the  wind  in  the  grass,  and  is  no  longer  free. 

knew  again  the  inefiable  secret  of  solitude.     It  But  if  we  work  within  this  limit,  she  yields  us 

was  a  great  joy.    It  was  nearer  to  nature  than  all  her  strength.    All  powerful  action  is  pcr- 

any  thing  we  had  before.     But  the  interest  of  the  tbrmed  by  bringing  the  forces  of  nature  to  bear 

poem  ended  almost  with  the  narrative  of  the  in-  upon  our  objects.    We  do  not  grind  com,  or 

fluences  of  Nature  on  the  mind  of  the  Boy,  in  lift  the  loom  by  our  own  strength,  but  we  build 

the  first  book.  a  mill  in  such  a  position  as  to  set  the  north  wind 

to  play  upon  our  instrument,  or  the  elastic  force 

The  exhaustive   unitv  which  dominated  ^^  steam,  or  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  sea.    So  in 

all  this  purely  poetical  phase  of  Emerson's  ^^^  handiwork,  we  do  few  things  by  muscular 

culture  found   a  happy  expression   in  his  ^^™°»  ^"f  we  place  our«ilves  m  such  attitudes 

philosophisings  conceding  ait.     Here  also  as  to  bnng  the  force  of  gravity,  that  is,  the 

te  begins  with  a  statement  of  the  law  of  Tf^^V^l  ^^J^T'               ''^''  ^"^  "^    "^ 

a  1     j.*^_          ai             /•    1  •  i           ±1           »A  or  uie  axe  we  wiexci. 
identity  —  a  theme  of  which  no  other  writer 

has  furnished  so  many  and  such  ex(juisite  The  same  kw  our  author  finds  prevailing 

variations.     Trade,  politics.-letters,  science,  over  the  intellectual  worker  in  the  fine  arts : 

religion,  art,  are  the  ravs  of  one  sun ;  they 

translate  each   other's  laws  into  new  Ian-  ^  ^^^^  ^  ^®  ^^^  s^ove  aside  our  egotism, 

ffuages.      The  law  as  it  appears   in  art  is  ^]^  prejudice,  and  will,  and  bring  the  omnis- 

tbisl  the  Universal  Soul  is  the  alone  creator  ^lence  of  r^n  upon  the  subject  before  us,  so 

of  the  useful  and  the  beautiful;  therefore,  ^f?^^  is  the  wort    .    .    .    A  masterpiece  of 

to  make  anvthing  useful  or  beautiful,  the  ^  ^"^  "^  ^^^  T'"'^ ""  ^^^  ^^  '"*  l^!"  "^^"'  °^ 

.,:.,,•      ^  «^   «ov,.ui  Y*   »^v«,ui,ixui,  wiv,   being,  as  much  as  a  plant  or  a  crystal 

individual  must  be  submitted  to  the  urn-  There  is  but  one  Rea^n.    The  mind  that  made 

versol  mmd.     He  speaks  farst  of  the  omni-  the  world  is  not  one  mind,  but  the  mind.     Every 

potence  of  nature  in  the  useful  arts :  man  is  an  inlet  to  the  same,  and  to  all  of  the 

same.  And  every  work  of  art  is  a  more  or  less 
It  was  said,  in  allusion  to  the  great  structures  pure  manifestation  of  the  same.  Therefore  we 
of  the  ancient  Romans,  —  the  aqueducts  and  arrive  at  this  conclusion,  which  I  offer  as  a  con- 
bridges, —  tliat  their  *  art  was  Nature  working  firmation  of  the  whole  view :  That  the  delight 
to  municiptil  ends.'  That  is  a  true  account  of  which  a  work  of  ai-t  affords  seems  to  arise  fi*om 
all  just  works  of  useful  art.     Smejiton  built  Ed-  our  recognising  in  it  the  mind  that  formed  Na- 

dystone  lighthouse  on  the  model  of  an  oak  tree,   ture  again  in  active  operation Arising 

as  being  the  form  in  nature  best  designed  to  re-  out  of  eternal  reason,  one  and  perfect,  whatever 

sitft  a  constant  assailing  force.     Dollond  formed  is  beautiful  rests  on  the  foundation  of  the  ne- 

his  achromatic  telescope  on  the  moilel  of  a  human   cessary In  the  mind  of  the  aitist, 

eye.     Duhamel  built  a  bridge  by  letting  in  a  could  we  enter  there,  we  should  see  the  sufficient 

piece  of  stronger  tiinl)er  for  the  middle  of  the .  reason  for  the  last  flourish  and  tendril  of  his 

under  surface,  getting  his  hint  from  the  struc- ;  work,  just  as  every  tint  and  spine  in  the  sea- 

ture  of  the  shirv-bone The  first  and  shell  pro-exists  in  the  secreting  organs  of  the 


lost  lessr>n  of  the  useful  arts  is  that  Nature  tyran- 
nises over  our  works.  They  must  be  confirmed 
to  her  law,  or  they  will  l.)C  ground  to  powder  by 
her  present  activity.  Nothing  droll,  nothing 
whimsical  will  endure.     Naiture  is  ever  intcrfer- 


fish. 

After  illustrating  the  subject  by  the  dis- 
covered origin  of  the  Doric,  Gothic,  and 
other  architectures  in  the  characteristics  of 


ing  with  art    You  cannot  build  your  house  or  j  nature  as  surrounding  the  peoi)les   among 
pc^la  as  you  will,  but  on  you  must^   There  is   whom  they  arose,  the  essay  concludes  with 


these  pregnant  thoughts : 


a  quick  bound  set  to  our  caprice.  The  leaning 
tower  can  only  le:in  so  far.  The  verandah  or 
pagoda  roof  can  cur>-c  upwanl  only  to  a  certain  This  strict  dependence  of  art  upon  material 
point.  Tlie  slope  of  your  roof  is  determined  by  I  and  i(le:il  nature,  tliis  adamantine  necessity, 
the  weight  of  snow.  It  is  only  within  narrow !  which  it  underlies,  has  made  all  its  past  and 
limits  thjit  the  discretion  of  the  architect  may  \  may  foreshow  its  future  history'.  It  never  was 
range.  Gravity,  wind,  sun,  rain,  the  size  of  in  the  power  of  any  man,  or  any  community,  to 
men  and  itnimals,  and  such  like,  have  more  to  call  the  arts  into  l>eing.  They  come  to  serve  his 
■ay  than  he.  It  is  the  law  of  fluids  that  pre-  !  actual  wants,  never  to  please  his  fancy.  These 
aeribea  the  shape  of  the  boat, —  keel,  rudder,  and  i  arts  have  their  origin  always  in  some  enthusU 
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asm,  as  love,  patriotism,  or  reUgion.     Who  ever  eccentricity  threatened  him  was  dis- 

carved  marble  7    The  belieying  man,  who  vrished  missed  in  the  presence  of  the  clear  and  clas- 

to  [symbolise  their  gods  to  the  waiting  Greeks,  sic  style  of  Landor — the  only  st}'le  whose  in- 

The  Gothic  cathedrals  were  built  when  the  build-  fluenoe  seems  to  me  at  all  traceable  on  that  of 

er  and  the  priest  and  the  people  were  over-  Emerson.    There  is  something  almost  naive 

powered  by  their  ^Ul      Love  a^  fear  laid  j^  ^  apology  for  literature  with  which  he 

every  stone.     The  Madonnas  of  Raphael  and  in+roduTOS  a  naner  on  Landor  • 

^tian  were  made  to  be  worshipped.    Tragedy  ^   ^ 

was  instituted  for  the  like  purpose,  and  the  xhis  sweet  asylum  of  an  inteUectual  life  mn^t 
miracles  of  music;  —  aU  sprang  out  of  some  gen-  appear  to  have  the  sanction  of  nature,  so  long 
ume  enthusiasm,  and  never  out  of  dilettantism  ^s  so  many  men  are  bom  with  so  decided  an 
and  hoUdaya  But  now  they  languish  because  aptitude  for  reading  and  writing.  ...  Let  us 
their  purpose  is  merdy  exhibition.  Who  cares,  ^^t  be  so  illibend  with  our  schemes  for  the  reno- 
who  knows  what  works  of  art  our  Oovemment  yation  of  society  and  nature  as  to  disesteem  or 
have  ordered  to  be  made  for  the  Capitol  ?  They  j^ny  the  literary  spirit  Certainly  there  are 
are  a  mere  flourish  to  please  the  eye  of  persons  heights  in  nature  which  command  this ;  there 
who  have  associations  with  books  and  gaUeries.  are  many  more  which  this  commands.  It  is 
But  m  Greece,  the  demos  of  Athens  divided  into  vain  to  call  it  luxury,  and,  as  saints  and  reform- 
political  factions  upon  the  merits  of  Phidias.  ere  are  apt  to  do,  decry  it  as  a  species  of  day- 
In  this  country,  at  this  time,  other  interests  dreaming.  What  else  are  sanctities,  and  re^ 
than  religion  and  imtriotism  are  predominant,  formB,  and  all  other  things?  Whatever  can 
and  the  arts,  the  daughtera  of  enthusiasm,  do  make  for  itself  an  element,  means,  organs,  ser- 
not  flourish.  The  genuine  o&pring  of  our  rul-  yants,  and  the  most  profound  and  permanent  ex- 
ing  passions  we  behold.  Popukr  institutions,  igtence  in  the  hearts  and  heads  of  millions  of 
the  school,  the  reading-room,  the  poet  office,  the  men,  must  have  a  reason  for  its  being.  Its  ex- 
exchange,  the  insurance  company,  and  an  im-  ©ellency  is  reason  and  vindication  enough.  If 
mouse  harvest  of  economical  inventions,  are  the  rhyme  rejoices  us,  there  should  be  rhyme,  as 
fi-uit  of  the  equaUty  and  the  boundless  liberty  much  as  if  fire  cheers  us  we  should  bring  wood 
of  lucrative  caUings.  These  are  superficial  and  coals.  Each  kind  of  exceUence  takes  pUce 
wants ;  and  their  fruits  are  these  superficial  in-  for  itg  hour  and  excludes  everything  else.  Do 
stitutions.  But  as  far  as  they  accelerated  the  not  brag  of  your  actions  as  if  they  were  better 
end  of  political  freedom  and  national  education,  than  Homer's  verses  or  Raphaers  pictures, 
they  are  preparing  the  soU  of  man  for  feirer  Raphael  and  Homer  feel  that  action  is  pitiful  be- 
flowere  and  fruits  in  another  age.  For  beauty,  gi^e  their  enchantments.  They  could  act  too  if 
truth,  and  goodness  are  not  obsolete;  they  spring  the  stake  were  worthy  of  them;  but  now  all 
eternal  in  the  breast  of  man ;  they  are  as  indi-  that  is  good  in  the  universe  urges  them  to  their 
genous  in  Massachusetts  as  m  Tuscany,  or  the  tasks.  Whoever  writes  for  the  love  of  truth  and 
Isles  of  Greece.  And  that  Eternal  Spirit,  whose  beauty,  and  not  with  ulterior  ends,  belongs  to 
triple  f.use  they  are,  moulds  from  them  for  ever,  this  sacred  class, 
for  his  mortal  child,  images  to  remind  him  of 

the  Infinite  and  Fair.  Of  this  class  he  regarded  Landor  as  chief 

„                              /v      u     1-  J   1  IV     L  among  his  contemporaries,  and  with  him  he 

lor  many  years   after  be  had   left  the  ^e„t,  as  it  were,  upon  a  summer  excursion, 

pulpit   and  entered  upon  the  study  of  phi-  j^to  the  land  of  letters,  somewhat   as   he 

losophv  and  poetry,  Emerson  was  almost  ^^^  occasionally  passes  a  few  weeks  with 

untouched  bvthedi3tmctivelyliterar>'spiirit.  Agassiz.  Lowell,  and  others  in  the  Adiron- 

Indeed,  he  did  not  conceal  his  sense  of  a  j^ck  mountains.    The  memoranda  of  that 

certamfnvolit:jr  attaching  to  •the  profession  excursion,  however,  are  particularly  inter- 

of  letters.'  This  trait,  again,  was  hereditary,  estine : 

For  seven  or  eight  horizons  back  of  him  ' 

there  had  been  no  literature  but  what  one  We  sometimes  meet  in  a  stage-coach  in  New 

part  of   the  population  preached    to   the  England  an  erect   muscular   man,  with  fresh 

other,  or  as  he  himself  has  plaintively  said,  complexion  and  a  smooth  hat,  whose  ner\'ous 

'ministers  and  ministers.'    Even  in  Emer-  speech  instantly  betrays  the  English  traveller; 

son's  time  the  puritan  suspicion  of  intellect  »  ™^  nowise  cautious  to  conceal  his  name  or 

remained,  and  to  be  simply  literary  was  yet  ^*^  of  his  native  country,  or  his  very  slight 

slighUy  rc^volutionary.    ^one  of  his  admir-  esteem  for  the  persons  or  the  country  tiiat  sup- 

ers   would  probablv  be  satisfied  to  have  ^'^  ^im.    When  Mr.  Bull  rid^  mMi  Ameri- 

him  described  as  a  •  man  of  letters,'  though  !^"^^;  t  T^^  Tll'^Z^n^nf  Vvlf 

„         u  /•    1  4.i_  4.  1  •      X  1    •           ^■i    ^*^i*  very  ready  to  confess  nis  ignorance  or  every- 

all  would  feel  that  his  style  is  more  that  of  ^^   ^^^^^  him.-peraons,  manners,  custoni, 

tlic  purely  hterarv  than  of  the  philosophical  ^\\^c9,  geography.     He  wonders  that  the  Amer- 

class.    My  belief  IS  that  from  tlie  tune  wlien  jcans  should  build  with  wood,  wliilst  all  thia 

Emerson  met  with  the  writings  of  Walter  gtoue  is  lying  on  the  roadside,  and  is  astonished 

Savage  Landor  his  tone  became  less  fervid  to  learn  that  a  wooden  house  may  last  a  hundred 

and  prophetic,  and  more  secidar.    What-  years,  nor  wiU  he  remember  the  fiust  so  manj 
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mlnQtes  after  it  has  been  told  him ;  he  wonders 
thcj  do  not  make  eld(H>  wine  and  oherry-boonce, 
since  here  are  the  cherries,  and  every  mile  is 
enunmed  with  elder  bushes.  Ho  has  neyer  seen 
m  gIDod  horse  in  America,  nor  a  good  ooach,  nor 
%  good  inn.  Here  is  yctj  good  earth  and  water 
vaoL  plenty  of  them,  —  that  he  is  free  to  allow, 
— toaU  other  gifts  of  nature  or  man  his  eyes 
are  sealed  by  the  inexorable  demand  for  the  pre- 
etae  oonveniences  to  which  he  is  accostomefl 
in  England.  Add  to  this  proud  blindness  the 
better  quality  of  great  downrightness  in  speak- 
ing the  truth,  and  the  love  oif  fiiir  play  on  all 
ooeasions,  and  moreover  tho  peculiarity  which  is 
allpged  of  the  Englishman,  that  his  virtues  do 
not  oome  out  until  ho  quarrels.  Transfer  these 
traits  to  a  very  elegant  and  accomplished  mind 
and'  we  shall  have  no  bad  picture  of  Walter 
SaTage  Landor,  who  may  stand  as  a  favourable 
imparaonation  of  the  genius  of  his  countrymen 
at  the  present  day.  A  sharp  dogmatic  man  with 
a  great  deal  of  knowledge,  a  great  deal  of  worth, 
and  a  great  deal  of  prido,  with  a  pro&und  con- 
tmpt  for  all  he  does  not  understand,  a  master 
of  all  elegant  learning,  and  capable  of  the  ut- 
meet  delicacy  of  sentiment,  and  yet  prone  to 
indulge  a  sort  of  ostentation  of  coarse  imagery 
and  language. 

Further  on,  in  alluding  to  Mr.  Landor's 
coarseness,  he  attributes  it  to  a  disgust  at 
'  niceness :  ^ 

Before  a  well-dressed  company  he  plunges  his 
fingers  in  a  cesspool,  as  if  to  expose  the  w^ite- 
neas  of  his  hands  and  the  jewels  of  his  ring. 
Afterward  he  washes  them  in  water,  ho  washes 
them  in  wine ;  but  you  are  never  secure  from 
his  ftreaks.  A  sort  of  Earl  of  Peterborough  in 
literature,  his  eccentricity  is  too  decided  not  to 
have  diminished  his  greatness.  Ho  has  capital 
enoagh  to  have  furnished  the  brain  of  fifty  stock 
authors,  yet  has  written  no  good  book. 

After  putting  thus  all  his  discontent,  the 
critic  becomes  almost  the  eulof^st.  It  is 
the  foremost  delight  he  finds  with  Landor 
that  be  is  devoted  to  pure  literature.  lie 
finds  Landor  a  man  of  thoutrhts  rather  than 
of  ideas  —  enumerating  particulars  but  not 
seizing  the  generic  law ;  *  but  as  it  is  not 
from  the  highest  Alps  or  Andes,  but  from 
less  elevated  summits,  that  the  most  attrac- 
tire  landscape  is  commanded,  so  is  Mr. 
Landor  the  most  useful  and  agreeable  of 
critics.''  One  more  fine  passage  of  general 
interest  I  must  transfer  from  this  criti(|uo : 

In  the  character  of  Pericles  he  has  found  full 
play  for  beauty  and  greatness  of  behaviour, 
where  the  circumstances  are  in  harmony  with 
the  man.  These  portraits,  though  mere  sketches, 
must  be  valued  as  attempts  in  the  very  highest 
kind  of  narrative  which  not  only  has  very  few 
eiamples  to  exhibit  of  any  success,  but  very 
Ibw  oompetitora  in   the   attempt     The  word 


Character  is  in  all  mouths  ;  it  is  a  force  which 
we  all  feel ;  yet  who  has  analysed  it  T  What  is 
the  nature  of  that  subtle  and  majestic  principle 
which  attaches  us  to  a  few  persons,  not  so  much 
by  persons  as  by  the  most  spiritual  ties  ?  What 
is  the  quality  of  the  pei'sons  who,  without  being 
public  men,  or  literary  men,  or  rich  men,  or 
active  men,  or  (in  the  popular  sense)  rcligioua 
men,  have  a  certain  salutary  omnipresence  in 
all  one's  life  history,  almost  giving  their  own 
quality  to  the  atmo^here  and  the  landscape  7 
A  moral  force,  yet  wholly  unmindful  of  creed 
and  catechism,  intellectual,  but  scomftd  of 
books,  it  works  directly  and  without  means,  and 
though  it  may  be  resisted  at  any  time,  yet  re- 
sistance to  it  is  a  suicide.  For  the  person  who 
stands  in  this  lofty  relation  to  his  fellow  men  is 
always  the  impersonation  to  them  of  their  con- 
science. It  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  extreme 
delicacy  of  this  element,  evanescing  before  any 
but  the  most  sympathetic  vision,  that  it  has  so 
seldom  been  employed  in  the  drama  and  in 
novels.  Mr.  Landor,  almost  alone  among  Eng- 
lish living  writers,  has  indicated  his  peroepti<Hi 
of  it. 

To  the  literary  period  of  Emerson's  life 
I  should  assign  two  essays,  entitled  respec- 
tively *The  Comic'  and  *The  Tragic' 
They  are  the  most  free-and-easy,  so  to  speak, 
of  his  compositions,  and  in  some  of  their 
sparkling  passages  might  well  represent  that 
Concord  table  talk  which  so  many  have 
reason  to  remember.  The  first  of  these 
opens  with  a  paragraph  which  would  have 
made  Lavater  rub  his  eyes : 

It  is  a  nail  of  pain  and  pleasure,  said  Plato, 
which  fastens  the  body  to  the  mind.  The  way  of 
life  is  a  line  between  the  regions  of  tragedy  and 
co^nedy.  I  find  few  books  so  entertaining  as  the 
wistful  human  history  written  out  in  the  faces  of 
any  oollection  of  men  at  church  or  court-house. 
The  fiilent  assembly  thus  talks  very  loud.  The 
sailor  carries  in  his  fece  the  tan  of  tropic  suns, 
antl  tho  record  of  rough  weather;  the  old  farmer 
tentifies  of  stone  walls,  rough  wood-lots,  the 
meadows,  and  the  new  bam.  The  doctor's  head 
is  a  fragrant  gallipot  of  virtues.  The  carpenter 
still  measures  feet  and  inches  with  his  eye,  and 
the  licensed  landlord  mixes  liquors  in  motionless 
pantomine.  What  good  bargains  glimmer  on  the 
merchant's  aspect !  And  if  beauty,  softness,  and 
faith  in  female  forms  have  their  influence,  vices 
even,  in  slight  degree,  are  thought  to  improve 
the  expression.  Malice  and  scorn  add  to  beauty. 
You  shall  see  eyes  set  too  near,  and  limited  faces, 
faces  of  one  make  and  invariable  character.  How 
the  busy  fancy  inquires  into  theu*  biography  and 
relations !  They  pique,  but  must  tire.  Com- 
pared with  universal  faces,  countenances  of  a 
general  human  type,  which  pique  less,  they  look 
less  safe.  In  such  groups  the  observer  does  not 
think  of  heroes  and  sages.  In  the  silentest  meet- 
ing the  eye  reads  the  plain  prose  of  life,  timidity, 
caution,  appetite,  ignorance,  old  houaeay  iinpty 
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saTours,  stationary,  retrograde  faculties  putter-  reason,  while  he  invokes  its  name,  pretending^     to 

ing  around  (to  use  the  country  phrase)  in  paltry  patriotism  and  to  parental  yirtaes,  not  with  s^any 

routines  from  January  to  December.  intent  to  deceive,  but  to  make  the  fan  perfect    l^y 

eiyoying  the  confusion  betwixt  reason  and  '^.  ^ 

Having  laid  "down  thus  the  precincts  of  ncgjition  of  reason,  in  other  words,  the  rank ; 

comedy,  our  author  maintains   that  whilst  caldom  he  is  calling  by  its  name.    Prince 

a  taste  for  fun  is  all  but  universal  with  the  stands  by,  as  the  acute  understanding,  who 

human  species,  it  is  limited  to  it,  and  gives  tl»e.  Right  and  sympathises  with  it,  and  in 

the  very    questionable    premise    that    the  ^^f^'^^y  of  youth  feehj  also  the  full  attractions^  ^t 

lower  orders  neither  do  ior  perceive  any-  Fu^ft:Ji!'*°A,'fJ^'''''T''"^i;^^^ 

.1.         •  !•     1            -RT     T   xi   Vi           J  I.    1  the  joke.    At  the  same  time  he  is  to  that  dec  :x^^e 

thing  ridiculous.     Manifestly  Concord  had  under  the  Reason,  it  does  not  amuse  hunaamim-ch 

no  zoological  garden.    Is  it  not  certain  that  ^g  another  si>ectator. 

an  old  fox  or  opossum,  an  ostrich,  an  ape, 

and,   measurably,   a    donkey,    are    amon<;  After  showing  that  a  perception   of  t"  "Bae 

Nature's  jokes?    The  touch  of  farce  in  all  ludicrous  is  the  balance-wheel  of  our  mc^i-a- 


Ite 


* .  • 


the  *  transitional '  animals  justifies  Emerson's  physical  structure,  and  that  the  absence     of 

subsequent  definition  of  comedy :  it  fatally  insulates   a  man,  the  writer  par^o- 

ceeds  to  specify  the  directions  in  which  t  "Mie 

The  essence  of  all  jokes,  of  all  comedy,  seems  comical    is    usually  found  in  religion,        in 

to  be  halfness ;  a  non-performance  of  what  is  science,   and  literature.     John  Smith,  CL^e- 

pretended  to  be  i)erformed,  at  the  same  time  that  spatching  to  the  society  in  London,  tl=»at 

one  is  giving  loud  plc^lges  of  performwice.    The  worried  liim  about  converting  savages,       *n 

baulkmgof  thcmtellect,  tlie  frustrated  expect*-  j^^^       ^^^^       t^era  to  convert  him  th^  »- 

tion,  the  break  of  contmuity  m  the  intellect,  is  i              i  xi*   xr       i^     i     j       •         i  T 

whit  we  call  comedy  ;  and  i£  announces  itilf  f^^^?!'  lu^  ^^"^  ^"""^  Lnglanders.  as  reUf 

physicaUy  in  the  i)leasant  spasms  we  call  laugh-  ^7  "udibras,  compromising  ^vith  the 

tcr.    With  the  trifling  exception  of  the  strata-  <"*"S,  who  wished  them  to  punish  a  tea< 

gems  of  a  few  beasts  and  birds,  there  is  no  seem-  and  cobbler  that  killed  one  of  their  numl 

ing,  no  halfness  in  Nature,  until  the  appearance  for  being  an  infidel  —  who 
of  man.    Unconscious  creatures  do  the  whole 

will  of  wisdom.    An  oak  or  a  chestnut  under-  Maturely  having  weighed 

takes  no  function  it  cannot  execute,  or  if  there  T^^y  ^^  "^  more  but  him  of  the  trade, 

be  phenomena  in  botany  which  we  call  abortions,  ^  man  that  served  them  in  the  double 

the  abortion  is  also  a  function  of  Nature,  and  Capacity  to  tcjich  and  cobble, 

assumes  to  the  intellect  the  like  completeness  with  Resolved  to  spare  him  ;  yet  to  do 

the  farther  function,  to  which  in  diflFerent  cir-  The  Indian  Ilogjin  Mogau  too 

curastanccs  it  li.wl  attaincti:     The  same  thing  Impartial  justice,  m  his  stead  did 

holds  true  of  the  animals.     Tlieir  activity  is  Hang  an  old  weaver  that  waa  bed-rid— 
marked   by  unerring  good  sense.     But  man, 

through  his  access  to  Reason,  is  capable  of  the  are  instances  of  the   religious  joke. 

perception  of  a  wliole  and  a  part    Reason  is  the  pedantry  of  science  is  illustrated  in  its  \\ 

whole,  and  whatever  is  not  that,  is  a  part    The  crous  bearings  thus : 
whole  of  Nature  is  agreeable  to  the  whole  of 

thought,  or  to  Rca«)n;  but  separate  any  part  The  physiologist  Camper  ImmorouBlyooi 

of  Nature,  and  attempt  to  look  at  it  as  a  whole  the  eifect  of  his  studies  in  dislocating  his  on 

by  itself,  and  the  feeling  of  the  ridiculous  begins,  associations.    *  I  have  been  employed,'  he ^ 

The  perpetual  game  of  humour  is  to  look  with  *  six  months  on  the  Cctacca ;  I  understand  ^^ 

considerate  g(>o<l  nature  at  every  ol\ject  in  exist-  osteology  of  the  head  of  all  these  monsters,  m^^ 

ence  aloqfy  as  a  man  might  look  at  a  mouse,  com-  have  made  the  combination  with  the  human  be^ 

paring  it  with  the  eternal  Whole  ;  enjoying  the  so  well,  that  everybody  now  appears  to  me  n^'^ 

figure  which  each  self-satisBed])articular  creature  whale,  ix)riK)ise,  or  marnouins.     Women,  tb^ 

cuts  in  the  unresi)ecting  All,  and  dismissing  it  prettiest  in  society,  and  those  whom  I  find  ktt 

with  a  beni.son.    .    .    .    The  presence  of  the  comely,  they  are  either  narwhales  or  porxKHflS 

ideal  of  right  and  of  truth  in  all  action  makes  to  my  eyes.'    I  chanced  the  other  day  to  All  in 

'  the  yawnin<r  delinquencies '  of  practice  remorse-  with  an  od<l  illustration  of  the  remark  1  had 

ful  to  the  conscience,  tragic  to  the  interest,,  but  hearrl,  that  the  laws  of  disease  are  as  beantifid 

droll  to  the  intellect.    Tlie  activity  of  our  sym-  as  the  laws  of  health  ;  I  was  hastening  to  Tiat 

pathies  may  for  a  time  hinder  our  perceiving  the  an  old  and  honouitKl  friend,  who,  I  was  informed, 

fact  intellectually,  and  so  deriving  mirth  from  it,  was  in  a  dying  condition,  when  I  met  his  plqnd- 

but  all  faLsehoods,  all  vices  seen  at  a  sufficient  cian,  who  accosted  me  in  great  spirits,  wiUi  joy 

distance,  seen  from  the  point  where  our  moral  sparkling  in  his  eyes.    *  And  how  is  my  friend, 

sympathies  do  not  interfere,  become  ludicrous,  the  doctor?'  I  inquired.    'Oh, I  sawhfan  this 

The  comedy  is  the  intellect's  iKJixieption  of  di&-  morning ;  it  is  the  most  correct  apoplexy  I  have 

crepancy.    Thus  Falstaff,  in  Shakespeare,  is  a  ever  K>en ;  face  and  hands  livid,  breathing  iter- 

character  of  the  broadest  comedy,  giving  himself  torous,  all  the  symptoms  i^erftct;  *  and  be  nibbsd 

unreservedly  to  his  senses,  coolly  ignoring  the  his  hands  with  delight,  for  in  tbe  country  «• 
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id  erery  day  &  esse  that  agrees  nitli  ttit' 
is  of  the  bocjka.  I  think  there  is  muln't 
inCTery  trtBing  etopy  tliat  isjpjing  about,  iiuO 
wUnh  I  Bhoald  not  take  imy  notice  of,  diil  1  not 
Mupeotit  to  contain  Bome  salire  upon  my  lirntli- 
«n  of  the  N&iunit  History  Society.  It  i^  (>f  n 
boy  who  was  InLrning  Ilia  ^phabet  'That  Ictlfi' 
li  A,'  iaid  the  teiuber;  *  A,'  drawled  the  U-y. 
'^wtisB,'  said  the  teacher  j  '  B,'  dronli-d  the 
boy,  and  so  on.  'Tbiit  isW,'  raid  tbe  t«kchtr. 
'Tlibderil!'  eulumed  the  boy;  'is  thnl  W?' 


poverty,  for  examplu,  tlicrc  is  nothing-  ridii> 
nloui  in  it ;  as  in  the  poverty  of  the  gaini, 
of  tlie  rapt  pbiloEoplicr,  or  tbe  naked  Indlaii. 
But  the  snm'ntlerof  the  nion  to  his  appear- 
ance IB  luilicrous,  like  iofinite  L-ourtesy  dis- 
played to  one's  shadow  on  the  wait : 

It  offictB  UB  oddly,  as  to  see  things  turcol  up- 
ride  down,  or  to  sec  a  man  in  a  high  wind  nm 
•Oer  his  hat,  whiuh  is  alwayedroll.  The  rt'laiiuii 
Of  the  parties  ia  inverted,  —  hat  being  fi.r  (he 
■KMuent  master.  The  multiplication  of  ortiriciul 
mata  aod  niivDsca  in  civilised  lift;,  and  the  ex- 
•Sgeration  of  iiU  trifliny;  tbi-nis,  present  imiu- 
nwrable  occaskniH  fur  this  diccrejrancy  to  cxpvi:^' 
ittolf.  Such  is  the  story  tolJ  of  the  puiuter  Ant- 
Isy,  who,  going  out  of  Itomc  one  day  with  n  |i;it  t.\ 
thr  B  rnuibie  In  tlic  Cuuipugna,  and  tho  weiit)Kr 
proTing  hot,  rcfii»eil  to  tnke  off  his  coat  wluii 
Ua  coQipuiions  titrew  off  th«r»,  but  8n«ltcn.-d 
on  ;  which,  exciting  remark,  liis  comrades  plaj'- 
Ailly  forced  off  his  coat,  and  beluild  on  the  bock 
d  hiB  vesta  gay  c^uoide  was  thundering  dnwo 
the  rocke  with  foam  and  rainbow,  very  refniah- 
ing  in  BO  sultry  a  day :  u  picture  of  hisbwn,  with 
wbicb  tho  poor  painter  hiul  been  fkin  to  repair 
tbe  Bhortcomiugs  of  bis  wardrobe. 

A  companion  jticcc  to  the  above  i^  ;i 
brief  paper,  written  sliortly  after  it,  enlilloil 
■The  Trn^c'  The  first  portion  of  Ibi.^  is 
Mincwliat  in  the  same  vein  with  the  es.iui- 
on  'Fato'tn  the  L'onduet  of  Life.  Mun', 
however,  tluin  in  the  latter  essay,  the  author 
•epmt  to  regard  tlic  traf^eat  elements  ul'lile 
and  nittarc  as  siuierScial  and  transii-nt. 
The  bitterest  of  tliein,  be  inaintaina,  are 
derived  from  a  Iiclief  in  a  brute  fate  —  that 
the  order  of  nature  is  controlltd  b; 
Bot  ada])ted  to  man,  i 
fAtch  holds  on  its  way  to  tlie  end,  cei 
him  if  his  wishes  ebancc  to  IIr  in  the 
COorBe,  crushing!  him  if  his  wishes  lie 
trary  to  it,  and  heedless  wht-tber  Jt  si 
or  cniihes  him : 


there  is  no  over-god  to  stop  or  to  molli^  thie 
hideous  enginery  that  grintla  or  thuoderB,  and 
takes  them  up  ioto  its  terrific  system. 

In  alt  tbis,  penalties  are  not  grounded  on 

the  nature  of  things,  but  on  arbitrary  will ; 
or,  indeed,  this  destiny  is  not  will  at  all,  but 
whim.    It  is  diseriminated  from 


EuSerer  finds  bis  good  consulUtd  in  the  good 
of  all  of  which  he  is  a  part.  The  old  idea 
of  fate  disappears  with  civilisation,  and  so 
the  anU(|uc  tragedy  can  never  he  reuro- 
duL-cd.  Coming  to  real  life,  the  author  hnds 
the  essence  of  tragedy  in  a  terror  that  re- 
lates  not  to    particular   but  to   indefinite 


sentiment,  a  power  of  the  im]igiDatian  to  dislo- 
cate things  onlcrly  anil  cheerful  and  show  them 
in  startling  disurmy.  Hark  !  what  sounds  on 
the  nigbt-wind,  the  cry  of  Murder  in  tbat 
fHendly  house;  ece  these  marks  of  stamping 
feet,  of  bidden  riut.  The  whisper  overheard,  tbe 
detected  gbmce,  the  glare  of  malignity,  un- 
grounded fears,  suspicions,  hatf-knowlodge,  and 
mistakes  dorkcu  tho  brow  and  chill  (he  heart  of 
men.  And  acconlingly  it  in  natures  not  ol«lr, 
not  of  quick  and  steudy  perceptions,  but  imper- 
fect characters  fi'om  which  somewliat  is  hidden 
[bat  all  uthers  see,  who  suB'cr  most  from  tbeee 


All  of  this  lies  in  a  low  plane,  haunted 
with  itbifions.  These  things,  though  real  to 
modem  as  brute  fate  to  ancient  faith,  clear 
awav  also  as  phantoms  before  tbe  healthy 

Time,  the  consoler,  time,  tbe  rich  carrier  of 

all  cbangea.dries  the  tVesliest  tears  by  obtruding 


1  bv  a  Ian 
0  thai,  bill 


This  is  the  terriUe  idea  that  lies  atthefiiun- 
dation  of  tbe  old  Oreck  tr^edy,  and  m.iki- 
(Edipoa  aail  Antigone  and  Orestes  objects  or '^iiot 
hopM*  commiseration.    Thtty  most  perish,  anri 


As  (he  west  wind 
lifts  up  again  the  beads  of  llie  wheat  which  wcro 
bent  down  and  IcIgoJ  in  thu  storm,  and  comba 
out  the  matted  and  di:<hcvel]cd  grass  as  it  Uy  in 
night-locks  on  the  ground.  So  we  let  in  time  as 
a  drring  wiiiil  intotbe  sce<l-<ieldof  thoughtsthat 
are  dank  ami  wet  ami  low-bent  Time  nstorea 
to  them  temp(>r  and  elnstieity.  How  fast  we  for- 
get the  blow  that  threatened  to  cripplo  us.  Na- 
ture will  not  Hit  still;  the  facultivs  will  do  some- 
what; new  hopes  spring,  new  affections  twine, 
anil  the  broken  is  whole  again.  ■  ■  ■  Must 
suffering  is  only  apparent  We  fcncy  it  is  tor- 
ture; tbe  patient  has  his  own  compeneations.  A 
lender  .American  girl  doulits  of  Uivine  ProTi- 
dence  whilst  slie  rcaiia  the  horrors  of  '  the  mlil- 
dle  passafte;'  and  they  are  liad  enoujih  at  the 
mildeirt  ;  but  to  such  ns  she  these  cnicilixirins  clo 
not  come :  they  come  to  the  obtuse  and  barba- 
rouB,  to  whom  they  are  not  horrid,  but  only  a 
little  wone  than  the  old  anSeringB.    They  «• 
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ah>Dg«  &  caimitwl  mr  tor  Ibe  stencb  of  the  hold. 
Ibej  have  gratificatioiiB  which  wuuld  be  aune  to 
the  civilised  girL  .  .  .  The  intelleot  is  s  con- 
soler, which  delights  in  dctachiog  or  putting  an 
iuterraJ  IwtveeD  ■  mui  and  his  tbrtune,  mid  so 
oonverta  the  sufierer  into  a  spcotator,  and  his 
pain  into  poetry.  It  j^ields  Che  jojs  of  conter- 
Mtion,  of  letterx,  and  of  science.  Hcnco  also 
the  torments  of  life  become  tuneftil  trugedy,  sol- 
enm  and  soft  with  music,  and  gumished  with 
rich  dark  pictuns.  But  higher  still  than  the 
actirilies  of  ait,  the  intellect  in  its  puritj,  and 
the  moral  sense  in  its  purity,  are  not  distin- 
guished {mm  each  other,  and  both  raviBb  us  into 
a  region  wtiereinto  these  pasaiouate  clouds  of 


It  was,  probably,  ffbile  on  his  pleasant 
cxL'ursion  with  Lan<lor,  that  Emerson  met 
with  one  of  the  two  men  who  alone  can  be 
regarded  as  hid  masters.  Afler  Goethe  had 
looked  him  in  the  eye  he  never  saw  Landor 
more.  To  Goethe  more  than  all  others  is 
traceable  his  optimism,  with  the  disposition 
implied  in  it  of  looking  upon  conventional 
society  with  the  eye  of  a  naturalist  rather 
than  that  of  a  moralist.  The  devil  became 
M,  tossW  monster  for  Emerson  when  Goethe 
lippcared  with  bis  sparkling  wickedness. 
But  ttftcT  all  his  optiraism  was  only  a  new 
applieation  of  the  Puritan  faith,  which  held 
that  '  the  earth  is  the  Lord's  and  the  ful- 
ness thereof  in  a  sense  that  would  change 
space  to  a  nicetiiii;-honse  and  eternity  to  a 
Sabbath.  It  has  interested  me  to  compare 
the  first  criticism  be  ever  wrote  upon  Goethe 
with  his  leeture  on  the  same  in  his  B^rt- 
taitative  Mm.  In  those  earlier  days  Goe- 
the '  held  him  with  his  glittering  eye,'  but 
there  arc  plain  signs  of  misgiving  as  to  the 
influence.  Dazzled  by  the  great  German's 
various  power,  and  the  wonaciful  range  of 
his  knowledge,  he  nevertheless  feels  that  he 
has  no  faith,  no  loyalty,  to  any  sovereign 
kim,  and  is  especially  aggrieved  by  his  new 
friend's  fondness  for  stars  on  the  breast  and 
his  low  bows  to  artificial  society.  When  he 
wrote  the  lecture,  Emerson  had  come  to 
rare  more  for  the  quantity  than  the  quality 
of  what  he  cotdd  gain  from  any  teacher.  In  i 
the  early  criticism  to  which  I  have  referred . 
be  says :  | 

To  look  at  him  one  would  say,  there  never  was. 
an  observer  before.  What  sagacity,  whnt  indus- 
try of  obHercation  !  To  rctul  his  record  is  a  fni- 
sality  of  time,  for  you  xhail  find  no  word  that 
iaet  not  Blond  for  a  tUin); ;  and  he  is  of  that 
comprehension  which  can  see  the  value  of  truth. 
His  love  of  nature  has  seemed  to  give  a  new 
meaning  to  that  word.  There  wu  never  man 
more  domesticated  in  this  world  than  he.  .  . 
If  w«  try  Guethe  tiy  the  ordinary  canons  of  crit- 
ieiam,  we  should  say  Ihat  his  tJ^ink'^g  la  of  | 


great  altitude,  and  aH  level ;  —  i 
of  sunmiils,  but  a  high  Atlantic  table-land. 
Dramatic  power,  the  rarest  talent  in  literature, 
he  liOB  very  little.  He  Inis  an  eye  constant  t«  the 
Uict  of  life,  and  that  never  pauses  in  its  advance. 
But  tlie  gi'eat  telicitiee,  the  miracles  of  poetry, 

'he  hna  never.  It  is  all  design  with  him,jiuk 
thought  and  instructed  expression,  analogies, 
allusion,  illuetratioD,  which  kuowledge  and  cor- 
rect thinking  supply  ^  but  of  Sliakfspeaire  and 

I  the  trauaoendent  muse  no  syllable.  .  .  Poetry 
is  with  Ooethe  thus  external,  the  gilding  of  tiie 
ohain,  the  mitigation  uf  his  Gtle  ;  but  the  muM 
never  assuys  those  thunder^tones  which  cause  to 
vibrate  the  sun  and  moon,  whiih  dissipate  by 
drendful  melody  all  this  iron  netnurk  of  oiroum- 
BloiiDe,  and  abolish  the  old  heavens  and  the  old 
earth  before  the  free-wiil  and  godhead  of  man. 

The  saunter  into  the  pleasant  land  of  let- 
ters has  endert  with  Giiellie,  under  whom 
senses  were  sharpened,  implements  of  the 
finest  kind  fashioned  and  jKilished,  an  af»- 
prenticeship  in  their  skilful  use  served ;  but 
who,  when  the  Cut  bono  ?  ramc,  coulil  only- 
reply  —  Culture.  Hero  Emerson  and  his 
guide  parted.  With  all  his  optimism,  our 
Concord  man  could  not  consent  that  Ply- 
mouth Boek  was  laid  to  be  the  comer-stoiM 
of  a  boudoir  for  the  conversation  of  fine 
ladies  and  gentlemen.  So,  soon  after  the 
last  paragraph  quoted,  he  turns  asain,  it 
may  be  sadly,  yet  hopefully  also,  ana  irritea 
these  closing  words : 

Man  is  not  BO  fikr  lost  but  that  he  snfierB  errr 
the  great  Discontent  which  is  (ho  elegy  of  Itia 
loss  nnd  the  prediction  of  his  recnycry.  In  the 
gay  saloon  he  laments  that  these  tiguree  are  not 
what  Raphael  and  Guercino  painted.  Withered 
though  he  stand,  and  triUcr  though  he  be,  tb« 
august  spirit  of  the  world  looks  out  thus  hia 
eyes.  In  his  heut  he  knows  the  ache  of  spirit- 
ual pain,  and  his  thouglit  cim  animate  the  ses 
and  land.  What  then  shiM  hinder  the  gisniua 
of  the  time  from  speaking  its  llioui;btT  It  can- 
not be  silent  if  it  wnuld.  It  will  write  in  » 
higher  spirit,  and  a  wider  knowledge,  and  with 
a  grander  pmctical  aim  than  ever  yet  guided  the 
pen  of  poet  Itwill  write  theanuols  of  achaogol 
world,  and  reoord  the  descent  of  principlee  into 
practice,  of  love  into  goveriinicnt,  of  love  into 
trade.  It  will  deeoribe  the  new  beroto  life  of 
I,  the  now  anbelleved  possibility  of  Bimple 
living  and  of  clean  and  noble  relatious  with  men. 
Religion  will  bind  again  those  that  were  somo- 
time  fritolous,  customary,  enemies,  BCcptioe, 
self-seekers,  into  a  joyful  reverence  for  the  oi»- 
[mmambient  Whole,  ami  that  which  was  ecsta^ 
■hall  become  daily  bread. 

.The  tniest  master  of  Emerson,  howerer, 
he  who  became  the  strongest  iniluenee  out- 
side of  his  own  mind  in  determlnini;  the 
form  that  his  work  in  this  world  should 
take,  was  Carlyte.    The  lonely  scliolar  of 
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Craigenputtock  had  from  the  first  had  no 
reader  more  responsive  than  this  unknown 
brother  of  his  at  Concord.  The  papers  that 
now  make  Carlyle^s  Miscellanies  nad  guided 
his  studies,  to  a  ^reat  extent,  and  he  was 
the  first  to  recognise  the  genius  which  per- 
vaded those  strange  papers  in  Fraser  about 


to  handle  the  contemporarj  practical  questions  ; 
not  because  he  then-  has  idl  men  for  his  rivals, 
but  because  of  the  infinite  entanglements  of  the 
problem,  and  the  waste  of  strength  in  gathering 
unripe  fruits.  The  tusk  is  superhuman  ;  and 
the  poet  knows  well  that  a  little  time  will  do 
more  than  the  most  puissant  genius.  Time  stills 
the  loud  noise  of  opinions,  sinks  the  small,  raises 


xeuieisarocKD,  wnicn  were  uewiiaenng  so   ^j^^,        ^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  emerges  without  effbrt 

many  Enghsh  readers.     These,   however,  ,^^,i^^      ^^^  harmony  to  aU  eyes ;  but  the 

more  and  more  allured  the  young  man  who  ^  t^uth  of  the  present  hour,  except  in  particulars 

had  just  withdrawn  from  public  life  to  soli-  and  single  relations,  is  unattainable.    .    .    . 

tude  and  speculation.   By  these  tine  dreams  The  poet  cannot  descend  into  the  turbid  present 

bis  horizon  seemed  for  the  time  bounded,  without  injury  to  his  rarest  gifts.    Hence  that 

But  meanwhile  Carlylc,  the  secrets  of  his  necessity  of  isolation  which  genius  has  always 

'art  and  mystery- ^  gained,  started  forth,  an  felt     He  must  stand  on  his  glass  tripod  if  he 

English  Prometheus,  resolved   to  bear  to  would  keep  his  electricity.     But  when  the  polit- 

men  the  fire  which  the  Teutonic  deities  were  ical  aspects  are  so  calamitous  that  the  sympa* 

reserving  to  themseh-es.*  His  brave  effort  *^i^  ©^  <^«  ™*^  overpower  the  habits  of  the 

to  animate  tlie  cold  still  forms  of  trade  and  poet,  a  higher  than  literary  inspiration  may  suc- 

poUtics  was  an  irresistible  appeal  to   the  ^^^  ^™-    It  is  a  costly  proof  of  character  that 

American  dreamer,  and  in  a  paper  he  wrote  ^f  "??«*  renowned  schohur  of  England  should 

. ,                             c  T>    A       1  ix^        .  .  1  take  his  reputation  m  his  hand,  and  should  de- 

on  the  appearance  of  Past  and  I^resent  there  ^^^^j  .^^  \^^  ^      ^^^  ^^  ,^  ^^^^  ^  ^^  1^^^ 

IS  the  propliecy  of  his  career,  and  the  omen  whatever  honour  his  opiniomi  may  forfeit 
of  revolutions  that  are  now  historical.    Ihis 

paper  of  seven  pages  comprises,  I  l)elieve.  He  expresses  frankly  his  sense  of  a  fault 

all  of  the  direct  criticism  wluch  Emerson  in  the  work.     The  i)icture  is  over-coloured. 


baa  written  on  his  fnend's  works.  It  is, 
however,  not  so  much  a  criticism  as  a  happy 
celebration,  the  principal  theme  of  which  is 
an  outburst  of  admiration  at  the  nobleness 


lacks  universality,  the  tone  exaggerated ;  it 
is  not  serene  sunshine,  but  everything  is 
seen  in  lurid  stonnlights.  It  is  Emerson's 
oj)timism,   afterwards  to   stretch  into  the 


and  generosity  of  the  thinker  who  had  ad-  great  gulf  between  him  and  Carlyle,  that 
dressed  himself  to  a  great  human  task :  wrote  thus : 

Here  is  Carlyle's  new  poem,  his  Iliad  of  Eng-       One  can  hardly  credit,  whilst  under  the  spell 
liah  woes,  to  follow  his  poem  on  Fnmce,  entitled   of  this  magician,  that  tiie  world  had  always  the 
the  Huttory  of  the  French  Revolution.     In  its   sjinic  bankrupt  look  to  foregoing  ages  as  to  us, — 
firpt  aspect,  it  is  a  political  tract,  and  since   asof  a  failed"  world  just  recollecting  its  old  with- 
Barke,  since  Milton,  we  have  had  ncthiiig  to  "  cre<l  forces  to  begin  again  and  try  to  do  a  little 
compare  with  it.     It  grapples  honestly  with  the  ,  biisincs**.    It  was  perhaps  inseparable  from  tlie 
facts  lying  before  all  men,  — and  with  a  heart   attempt  to  write  a  book  of  wit  and  imagination 
ftdl  of  manly  tenderness,  offers  his  best  comisel   on  English  politics  that  a  certain  local  emphasis 
to  his  brothers.     .     .    .    It  is  not  by  sitting  still   and  effect,  such  as  is  the  vice  of  preaching, 
nt  a  grand  distance,  ami  calling  the  Iniman  race   should  api)ear,  producing  on  tiio  reader  a  feelins 
iarrtf ,  that  men  are  to  i)e  hel{)Cfl,  nor  by  help-  '  of  forlornness  by  the  excess  of  value  attributed 
ing  the  depraveil  after  their  own  foolish  fashion,  !  to    circumstances.     But    the  splendour  of  wit 
"but  by  doing  unweariedly  the  work  we  were  Iwm  I  cannot  outdazzlo  the  calm  daylight,  which  al- 
to do.     Let  no  man  think  himself  al)S(>lve<l  bo-  |  ways  shows  every  individual  man  in  balance 
cause  he  does  a  generous  action  and  iK'frieuds  <  with  his  age,  and  always  able  to  work  out  his 
the  poor,  but  let  him  sec  whether  he  so  holds  his   own  salvation  from  all  the  follies  of  that,  and  no 
property  that  a  benefit  goes  from  it  to  all.    A   such  glaring  contrasts  or  severalties  in  that  or 
man's  diet  should  be  what  is  simplest  and  readi-  |  this,    ivich  age  has  its  own  follies,  as  its  migor- 
cst  to  be  had,  l)ecausc  it  is  so  private  a  good.  !  ity  is  intule  up  of  foolish  young  people  ;  its  su- 
His  house  should  be  better,  because  that  is  for  |  perstitions  appear  no  superstitions  to  itself ;  and 
the  use  of  hundreds,  perhaps  thoiiRaiids,  and  is   if  you  should  ask  the  contemporary,  he  would 


the  property  of  the  tniveller.  But  his  speech 
la  a  perpetual  and  public  instniment ;  let  that 
always  side  with  the  race,  and  yield  neither  a  lie 
nor  a  sneer.    His  manners,  —  let  them  be  hospi- 


tell  you  with  pride  or  with  regret  (according  as 
he  was  practical  or  poetic)  that  it  had  none. 
But  after  a  short  time,  down  go  its  fbllies  and 
wimkness,  and  the  memory  of  them  ;  its  virtues 


table  and  civilising,  so  that  no  Phidias  or  Ra-  alone  remain,  and  its  limitation  assumes  the 
phael  shall  have  taught  nnythinj;  l)etter  in  can-  form  of  a  beautiful  superstition,  as  the  dimness 
vas  or  stone  ;  and  his  act8  Hhould  be  represeiita-  of  our  sight  clothes  the  objects  in  the  horivm 
tive  of  the  human  nice,  as  one  who  makes  them  .  with  mist  and  colour.  The  llevelati(»n  of  Reason 
rich  in  his  having  and  poor  in  his  want.  i  is  this  of  the  unchangeablenees  of  the  fiict  of 

It  requires  great  courage  in  a  man  of  letters  i  humanity  under  all  its  subjective  aspects,  that 
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to  the  cowering  it  always  cowen,  to  the  daring  anything  in  literature  so  like  earthquakes  as  the 

it  opens  groat  avenues.    The  ancients  are  only  laughter  of  Carlyle.    He 'shakes  with  his  moun- 

venerable  to  us,  because  distance  has  destroyed  tain  mirth.*    It  is  like  the  laughter  of  the  genii 

what  was  trivial  ;  as  the  sun  and  stars  afifect  us  in  the  horizon.    These  jokes  shake  down  Parlia- 

only  grandly  because  we  cannot  reach  to  their  ment-house,  and  Windsor  Castle,  Temple,  and 

smoke  and  their  surfaces,  and  say,  Is  that  all  T  tower,  and  the  future  shall  echo  the  dangerous 

•         y.   1        •          1      •  peals.    The  other  particular  of  his  magnificence 

Yet  the  gravitr>'  of  the  times,  he  is  re-  ig  in  his  rhymes.  Carlyle  i^  a  poet  who  is  alto- 
minded,  may  easily  excuse  some  overcol-  gether  too  burly  in  his  frame  and  habit  to  sub- 
curing  of  the  picture ;  and  Americans  are  mit  to  tlie  limits  of  metre.  Yet  he  is  fUll  of 
not  so  far  removed  from  any  of  the  specific  rhythm  not  only  in  the  perpetual  melody  of  his 
evils,  and  are  deeply  participant  m  too  pericKla,  but  in  the  burdens,  refrains,  and  grand 
many,  not  to  share  the  gloom,  and  thank  returns  of  his  sense  and  music.  Whatever 
the  love  and  courage  of  the  counsellor.  thought  or  motto  has  once  appeared  to  him 

fraught  with  meaning,  becomes  an  omen  to  him 

The  book  is  tall  of  humanity,  and  nothing  is  henceforward,  and  is  sure  to  return  with  deeper 

more  excellent  in  this,  as  in  all  Mr.  Carlyle's  tones  and  weightier  import,  now  as  promise,  now 

Works,  than  the  altitude  of  the  writer.    He  has  as  threat,  now  as  confirmation,  in  gigantic  re- 

the  dignity  of  a  man  of  letters  who  knows  what  verberation,  as  if  the  hills,  the  horizon,  and  the 

belongs  to  him,  and  never  deviates  from  his  next  ages  returned  the  sound, 

sphere ;  a  continuer  of  the  great  line  of  schol-  t  ^f  i    xi.  *  ^i.      \,'  c  '  a                   -^  j 

•«,  and  sustains  their  office  in  the  highest  credit  ^  ^J^^'^^  *^*'  *^^  <^^<^^  influence  exerted 

and  honour.     If  the  good  heaven  have  any  ^Y  CarKlc  upon  Emerson  was  dcnved  from 

word  to  impart  to  this  unworthy  generation,  here  his   political  writings,  the   tendency   of  it 

is  one  scribe  qualified  and  clothed  for  its  occa-  having  been  to  quicken  in  him  the  feeling 

sion.    One  excellence  he  has  in  an  age  of  mam-  of  the  practical  relation  of  his  genius  to  his 

mon  and  of  criticism,  that  he  never  sufiiers  the  age  and  country.    The  ancient  creed  of  the 

eye  of  his  wonder  to  close.     Let  who  will  be  the  Puritans,  tliat  the  worker  must  think,  the 

dupe  of  trifles,  he  cannot  keep  his  eye  off"  from  thinker  must  work,  revived  in  his  percep- 

Ifcat  gracious  Infinite  which  embosoms  ua    As  a  tion  that  literature  is  but  a  blossom  and 

literary  artist  he  has  great  merits,  beginning  must  pass  away  unless  it  can  fulfil  itself  in 

with  the  main  one,  that  he  never  wrote  one  dull  fruit.     It  is  wonderful  with  what  energy  he 

*"*®*  threw  himself  into  the  work  of  teaching  the 

The  article  closes  with  the  following  note  gTOwinff  generation.     It    has    often    been 

on  Carlvle's  style :  claimed  that  the  doctrine  of  necessity  must 

engender  inaction  and  passiveness ;  and  not 

We  have  in  literature  few  specimens  of  mag-  even  such  examples  as  Paul,  Mohammed, 

nificence.    Plato  is  the  purple  ancient,  and  Ba-  Calvin,  Cromwell,  the  Puritans,  and  others 

con  and  iMilton  the  modems  of  the  richest  strains,  who  were  at  once  the  greatest  workers  and 

Burke  sometimes  reaches  to  that  exuberant  ful-  the  sternest  believers  m  destiny,  have  been 

ncas,  though  d^cient  m  depUi.    Carlyle  in  his  enough  to  remove  this  opinion  of  those  who, 

f?*Tfl  '^n  i?^^  1°*^"^  ^^^'"^"^  ""^i  «ot  having  reached  thit  faith,  cannot  see 
the  Cloth  of  Gold,  and  shown  a  vieour  and  ^i.  •  i  iu  ^  'j.  ta  •  ^i. 
wealth  of  resource  which  has  no  rivS^  in  the  J^^  ^^^^  ^\l\  accompany  it  It  is  another 
tourney  play  of  these  times; -the  indubitable  ^^^««<^«  ?"  **V'  8"^je<^t»  J^*  *;^e  two  most 
champion  of  EngUmd.  Carlyle  is  the  first  do-  energetic  exhorters  of  this  time  are  men 
mestication  of  the  modem  system,  with  its  in-  whose  works  are  pervaded  with  the  spint 
finity  of  details,  into  style.  We  have  been  civ-  and  i/leas  of  the  necessitarian  philosophy, 
ilising  very  fust,  building  London  and  Paris,  and  This  is  more  notable  in  the  case  of  £mcr- 
now  planting  New  England  and  India,  New  Hoi-  son  than  that  of  Carlyle ;  for  Emerson  was 
land  and  Oregon — and  it  has  not  appeared  in  both  by  thought  and  temperament  an  op- 
literature, —  fiicre  has  been  no  analogous  ex-  timist.  Nevertheless,  among  the  things 
pansion  and  recomposition  in  books.  Carlyle's  predestined  was  this  —  that  he  should  stand 
style  is  the  first  emergence  of  all  this  wealth  and  before  his  countrjTnen  as  the  apostle  of  a 
labour,  with  which  the  world  has  gone  with  new  idea  whose  recognition  implied  a  reop- 
childsolong.              .How  like  Mair-baUoon,  panisation    of   society    and    of  individual 

OP  bird  of  Jove,  does  he  seem  to  float  over  the   „;„„      t„   «^,i:«.:^„   /^  i^io    ^,.^    -«i:*»;^«- 
^^^x. A  ^  J  V^      •      u  1  *!,  aims,     in  addition  to  nis    own    pelicnons 

TXXC'^^^l^r^^^^^      ^^l  r^le  and  tbe  noble  example  of  CaS^-le, 

bcfcre.    This  is  the  first  experiment ;  and  some-  *^.^  American  philosopher's  spirit  was  Dlainly 

thing  of  mdeness  and  haste  must  be  pardoned  ^^"^'}  J^X  t^e  ^^^  and  dreary  state  of  mind 

to  so  great  an  achievement    It  will  be  done  ^<J  which  he  found  the  ^-oung  people  apound 

again  and  again,  sharper,  simpler,  but  fortunate  ^"^  reduced.     Unitananism  nad  unsettled 

is  he  who  did  it  first,  though  never  so  giantrlike  cverjrthing  and  settled  nothing ;  op  perhaps 

and  fiibulous.  This  grandiMe  character  pervades  it  mi^ht  be  better  deemed  in  itseli  an  ex* 

his  wit  and  his  imaynatfon.  We  have  never  had  pression  of  the  fluid  shopeless  condition  of 
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die  popular  mind.  In  a  letter  written  at 
that  time,  Emerson  speaks  of  the  young 
men  of  America  as  stricken  by  a  menUu 
malady  and  melancholy  which  '  strips  them 
of  all  manly  aims  and  bereaves  them  of 
animal  spirits.^ 

The  noblest  youths  are  in  a  few  years  con- 
certed into  pale  caryatides  to  uphold  the  temple 
of  conventions.    They  are  in  the  state  of  the 
young    Persians  when    *that   mighty  Yeidan 
prophet '  addressed  them  and  said,  *  Behold  the 
signs  of  evil  days  are  come ;  there  is  now  no 
longer  any  right  course  of  action,  nor  any  self- 
devotion  left  among  the  Iranis.'     As  soon  as 
they  have  arrived  at  this  turn  tliere  are  no  em- 
ployments to  satisfy  them  —  they  are  educated 
above  the  work  of  their  times  and  country,  and 
diwlain  it.    Many  of  the  more  acute  minds  pass 
into  a  lofty  criticism  of  these  things,  which  only 
embitters  their  sensibility  to  the  evil,  and  widens 
the  feeling  of  hostility  between  them  and  the 
eititens  at  large.    From  this  cause  companies  of 
the  best  educated  young  men  in  the  Atlantic 
States    every  week    take    their    departure  for 
Europe  ;  for  no  business  that  they  have  in  that 
ooantry,  but  simply  because  they  shall  so  be  hid 
ftom  the  reproachful  eyes  of  their  countrymen, 
and  agreeably  entertained  for  one  or  two  years, 
with  some  lurking  hope,  no  doubt,  tliat  some- 
thing may  turn  up  to  give  them  a  decided  di- 
rection.    It  is  eiisj  to  see  that  this  is  only  a  post- 
ponement of  their  proper' work,  with  the  addi- 
tional disadvantage  of   a  ^two-years'  vacation. 
Add  that  this  class  is  rapidly  increasing  by  the 
inlktuation  of  the  active  chu»,  who,  while  they 
regard  these  young  Americans  with  suspicion 
aud  dislike,  educate  their  own  children  in  the 
same  courses,  and  use  all  possibly  endeavours  to 
secure  to  them  the  same  result. 

Such,  most  faithfully  delineated,  was  the 
regeneration  to  which  Emerson  came.  The 
result  proved  that  he  had  fonie  to  his  own, 
and  they  received  him.  lie  lectured  fre- 
quently to  the  most  edit.-ated  audiences, 
and  made  the  most  of  every  opportunity. 
lie  bad  then  apparently  far  less  faith  in  the 
poHsiliilitics  of  the  prevalent  society  and 
government,  and  pointed  his  hearers  to  an 
ideal  New  Jerusalem  coming  down  from 
the  clouds.  To  his  transcendent  vision  the 
old  forms  were  as  a  village  of  wi|^ams  to 
the  City  of  God.  He  was  earnest  and  elo- 
quent ;  tliere  was  no  forgetting  what  he 
said ;  to  hear  him  was,  for  the  young,  to  be 
a   convert   and   an  enthusiast.     His    mind 

Siued  reinforcement  fn)m  this  contact  with 
e  popular  mind;  his  imagination  was 
steadied  by  his  successes ;  and  his  artistic 
faculty  was  largely  cultivated. 

In  a  casual  paper  written  many  years  ago 
in  the  A-ew  1  ork  Trilntne^  Margan*t  Fuller 
inserted  a  brief  reminiscence  of  these  lei*- 
tnres.  which  is  worthy  of  preser\'atiou : 


If  only  aa  a  representative  of  the  claims  of 
individual  culture  in  a  nation  which  is  prone  to 
lay  such  stress  on  artificial  organisation  and  ex- 
ternal resi^lts,  Mr.  Emerson  would  be  invaluable 
here.    History  will  inscribe  his  name  as  a  fkther 
of  his  country,  for  he  is  one  who  pleads  her 
cause  against  herself.    If  New  England  may  be 
regarded  as  a  chief  mental  focus  to  the  New 
World,  ...  we  may  hail  as  an  auspicious  omen 
the  influence  Mr.  Emerson  has  there  obtained, 
which  is  deep-rooted,  increasing,  and,  over  the 
younger  portion  of  the  community,  far  greater 
than  that  of  any  other  person.  .  .  .  The  audi- 
ence that  waited  for  years  upon  the  lectures  was 
never  large,  but  it  was  select,  and  it  was  Con- 
stant     Among   the  hearers  were  some  who, 
though,  attracted  by  the  beauty  of  character  and 
manner,  they  were  willing  to  hear  the  speaker 
through,  yet  always  went   away  discontented. 
They  were  accustomed  to  an  artificial  method, 
whose  scafiblding  could  easily  be  retraced,  and 
desired  an  obvious  sequence  of  logical  inferences. 
.  .  .  Others  were  content  to  be  benefited  by  a 
good  influence  without  a  strict  analysis  of  its 
means.    *  My  wife  says  it  is  about  the  elevation 
of  human  nature,  and  so  it  seems  to  me,*  was  a 
fit  reply  to  some  of  the  critics.  .  .  .  Those  who 
believed  no  truth  could  exist  unless  encased  by 
the  burrs  of  opinion  went  away  utterly  baffled. 
Sometimes  they  thought  he  was  on  their  side  ; 
then  presently  would  come  something  on  the 
other.    The  partisan  heard  but  once,  and  re- 
turned no  more.    But  some  there  were  —  simple 
souls  —  whose  life  had  been,  perhaps,  without 
clear  light,  yet  still  a  search  after  truth  for  its 
own  sake,  who  were  able  to  receive  what  followed 
on  the  suggestion  of  a  subject  in  a  natural  man- 
ner, as  a  stream  of  thought    These  recognised, 
beneath  the  veil  of  words,  the  still  small  voice 
of  conscience,  the  vestal  fires  of  lone  religious 
hours,  and  the  mild  teachings  of  the  summer 
woods.    The  charm  of  elocution,  too,  was  great 
His  general  manner  was  that  of  the  reader,  oc- 
casionally rising  into  direct  address  or  invoca- 
tion in  passages  where  tenderness  or  migesty 
demanded  more  energy.     At  such  times  both  eye 
and  voice  called  on  a  remote  future  to  give  a 
worthy  reply ;   a  future  which  shall  manifest 
more  largely  the  universal  soul  as  it  was  then 
manifest  to  this  soul.     The  tone  of  the  voice  was 
a  grave  body  tone,  full  and  sweet  rather  than 
sonorous,  yet  flexible  and  haunted  by  many  mod- 
ulations, as  even  instruments  of  wood  and  brass 
seem  to  become  after  they  have  been  long  played 
on  with  skill  and  taste ;  how  much  more  the 
human  voice  !    In  the  more  expressive  passages 
it  uttered  notes  of  silvery  clearness,  winning, 
yet  still  more  commanding.     The  words  utter«l 
in  those  tones  floated  awhile  above  us,  then  took 
root  in  the  memory  like  winged  seed. 

His  influence  became  incomparable.  In 
that  day  tlie  destinies  of  hundreds  were  de- 
cided by  a  single  sentence  of  his  about  *  the 
grave  absurdity  of  a  vouth  of  noble  aims, 
who  can  find  no  field  for  his  enei^cs,  whilst 
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the  colossal  wrongs  of  the  Indian,  of  the 
negro,  of  the  emigrant,  remain  unmitigated, 
and  the  religious,  civil,  and  judicial  forms 
of  the  country  are  confessedly  effete  and 
offensive.'  Many  rushed  into  the  anti- 
slavery  movement,  and  have  since  become 
its  orators  or  martyrs,  and  all  philanthropic 
schemes  were  reinlbrced.  But  as  Emerson 
went  on  with  the  utterance  of  such  thoughts 
as  I  have  been  quoting  in  this  paper,  there 
came  virgins  both  wise  and  foolish  from  the 
east  and  west  to  light  their  torches  at  his 
fire,  and  bear  them  through  all  lands.  So- 
cialistic and  other  communities  sprang  up, 
and  the  projects  for  the  regeneration  of  so- 
ciety —  from  cold  water  movements  to  such 
as  tept  everyV)ody  in  hot  water — were  in- 
numerable. It  was  observable  at  all  the 
meetings  for  peace,  progress,  or  solidarity, 
whoever  rose  to  his  feet,  it  was  always  Em- 
erson that  sjwke  with  vigour  more  or  less 
diluted.  Ilis  was  the  first  American  voice 
that  ever  invaded  England;  and  it  made 
peo])le  here  restless  enough.  Such  were 
the  letters  that  came  pouring  in  from  all 
j)arts  of  Great  Britain,  that  Mr.  Alcott,  an 
orjjanism  of  the  Emersonian  spirit,  and  the 
chief  apostle  of  Transcendentalism,  came 
over  as  a  mild  missionary  to  anxious  inquir- 
ers. But  lately,  walking  across  Ham  Com- 
mon, I  paused  before  *  Alcott  House,'  and 
rellecte«l  how  far  the  light  of  a  clear  spirit 
will  shine,  albeit  its  ray  will  sometimes  fall 
into  a  fog.  On  July  5,  1842,  the  London 
Momiinj  Chronicle  contained  the  following 
advertisement : 

Public  Invitation.  An  open  meeting  of  the 
frien<ls.uf  human  progress  will  be  held  to-mor- 
row, July  0,  at  Mr.  Wright's  Alcott-IIouse 
School,  Ham  Common,  near  Richmond,  Surrey, 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  and  adopting 
mciiLS  for  the  promotion  of  the  great  end,  when 
all  wlio  ai-e  intereste<l  in  human  destiny  are 
earnestly  urged  to  attend.  Tlie  chair  taken  at 
three  o'clock,  and  again  at  seven,  by  A.  Bronsen 
Alcott,  H^|.,  now  on  a  visit  from  America.  Om- 
nibuses travel  to  and  fro,  and  the  Richmond 
stesimlwat  reaches  at  a  convenient  hour. 

In  resi>onse  to  this  invitation,  the  great 
rolling  world  of  these  islands  sent  about  a 
score  of  men  and  women — some  from  Lon- 
don, otliers  from  various  points,  sometimes 
very  distant — who  sat  on  the  lawn,  aiming 
at  *  nothing  less  than  to  speak  of  the  in- 
stauration  of  Spirit,  and  its  incarnation  in 
a  beautiful  form."  Three  papers  were  read 
on  (1)  Ill-formation,  (2)  Transition,  (;3) 
Formation.  The  conclusion  of  the  meeting 
was  absurd  enough : 

In  order  to  obtain  the  highest  excellence  of 
which  man  is  capable,  the  generation  of  a  new 


race  of  persons  is  demanded,  who  shall  pro|ect 
institutions  and  initiate  conditions  altogether 
original,  and  commensurate  with  the  being  and 
wants  of  humanity.  The  germs  of  this  new 
generation  ai*e  eveii  now  discernible  in  hainan 
i  beings,  but  have  been  hitherto  either  choked  by 
I  ungenial  circumstiinces,  or,  having  borne  fruit 
prematurely  or  iinpertecdy,  have  atUiined  no 
abiding  growth.  It  is  prepensed  ta  select  a  spot 
whereon  a  new  Eden,  may  be  planted  dnd  man 
may,  untempted  by  evil,  dwell  in  harmony  with 
his  Creator,  with  himself,  his  fellows,  and  with 
all  external  natures.  Providence  seems  to  have 
ordained  the  United  States,  more  especially  New 
England,  as  the  field  wherein  this  idea  is  to  be 
realised  in  actual  experience. 

Such  was  one  of  a  thousand  dreams  that 
hovered  on  purple  cloud  in  the  West  as  the 
Prospero  of  Concord  waved  his  wand.  Of 
those  who  left  all  and  sailed  the  seas  to  find 
the  new  Eden  and  its  fit  inhabitant,  what 
account  can  now  bo  ffiven?  America 
ground  them,  their  Brook  Farms,  Fruit- 
lands,  and  the  like,  into  paint  for  an  ideal 
of  her  own,  which  she  is  resolved  to  put  on 
canvas.  As  for  Prospero,  he  was  at  no 
time  the  victim  of  any  particular  project  for 
the  regeneration  of  society  ever  pro]>osed ; 
to  him  the  finest  of  them  were  such  sjtuff  as 
dreams  are  made  of.  And  though  through 
long  years  he  seemed  to  have  little  hopi*.  in 
the  reformation  of  the  old  world,  looking 
rather  for  a  transformation  of  it,  in  these 
later  ones  it  would  seem  that  the  pictured  cur- 
tain of  a  new  society  has  lifted  and  revealed  to 
him  the  gods  seated  rrmnd  on  the  old  mis- 
trusted earth.  And  I  cannot,  perhaps,  better 
conirlude  this  study  of  Emerson's  earlier 
thoughts  and  works  than  by  quoting  the 
closing  words  of  his  latest  adcfress  to  the 
young  men  of  America,  given  before  the 
students  of  Harvard  University  at  their 
commencement  in  July  last : 

Gentlemen,  I  draw  new  hope  from  the  atmo- 
sphere we  brciithe  to-day,  from  the  healthy  sen- 
timent of  the  American  people,  and  from  the 
avoweil  aims  and  tendencies  of  the  ednoated 
class.  The  age  has  new  convictions.  Wo  know 
that  in  certain  historic  periods  there  have  been 
times  of  negation,  —  a  decay  of  thought,  and  a 
conse<iuont  national  decline  ;  that  in  Franoe,  at 
one  time,  there  was  almost  a  repudiation  of  the 
mond  sentiment,  in  what  is  called,  by  distinc- 
tion, society,  —  not  a  l>elicver  within  the  Churchy 
and  almost  not  a  thoist  out  of  it.  In  England, 
the  like  spiritual  disease  affected  the  upper  class 
in  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  and  down  into  the 
reign  of  the  Georges.  But  it  honourably  distin- 
guishes the  e<lucated  class  here,  that  they  belwre 
in  the  succour  which  the  heart  yields  to  the  in- 
tellect, and  draw  greatness  from  the  inspirations^ 
And  when  I  s:iy  the  eilucated  class,  I  know  what 
a  benignant  breadth  that  word  has,— >ii«v  in 
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the  world,— reaching  millions  instead  of  hun- 
dzeas.  ^d  more,  wheni  look  around  me,  and 
oonsider  the  sound  material  of  -which  the  culti- 
Tfttcd  class  here  is  made  up,  —  what  high  per- 
apnal  worth,  what  love  of  men,  what  hope,  is 
Joined  with  rich  information  and  practical  power, 
and  that  the  most  distinguished  by  genius  and 


culture  are  in  this  class  of  bene&ctors, — I  can- 
not distrust  this  great  knighthood  of  virtues,  or 
doubt  that  the  interests  of  science,  of  letters,  of 
politics  and  humanity,  are  safe.  I  think,  their 
hands  are  strong  enough  to  hold  up  the  Repub- 
lic. I  read  the  promise  of  better  times  and  of 
greater  men. 


THE  CHBISTIAN'S  DEATH. 

Hush  !  'tis  a  holy  place. 

The  spirit's  passing  hour; 
A  mortal  one  hath  run  his  race, 

A  Christian  claims  his  dower. 
Be  still,  nor  let  an  earthly  thought 
Mar  the  deep  calmness  of  his  lot 

Hath  he  not  done  with  earth. 

Its  glory  and  its  pride? 
Its  passing  scenes  of  woe  and  mirth. 

Its  pleasures  scom'd,  though  tried  ? 
Hath  he  not  conquered  death  and  sin. 
And  joy 'd  eternal  life  to  win? 

And  toil  and  strife  are  o'er. 

And  earthly  cares  are  past. 
And  he  hath  gain'd  yon  blessed  shore. 

Hath  won  the  palm  at  lost. 
Oh,  who  would  cling  to  inortal  woe. 

When  heaven  such  glory  can  bestow  ? 

In  yon  bright  land  above, 

flow  rich  the  deep  repose  ! 
No  cluud,  by  blasting  Horrow  wove, 

Its  blighting  slindow  throws  : 
No  care  obstructs  the  nuliant  light 
Where  day  ne'er  shruiks  from  hastening  night. 

Then  follow  we  his  track, 

Through  Him  who  death  o'ercame  ; 
Since  death  restores  not  lovefl  ones  back. 

Be  ours  such  bliss  to  cbiim. 
Be  etui's  to  gain  the  glorious  prize. 
Life,  life  eternal  in  the  skies. 
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OxLT  a  little  child, 

Who  sings  all  day  in  the  street, 


Such  a  tuneless  song 

To  an  idle  throng. 
Who  pity  her  shoeless  feet; 
A  poor,  pale,  pretty  child ! 
With  clothes  so  ragged  and  mean» 

And  a  wild  w^ird  face. 

On  which  ne'er  a  trace 
Of  childhood's  joy  can  be  seen. 

Out  in  the  damp,  wet  fog. 
Out  in  the  sleet  and  the  rain. 

Out  when  the  cold  wind 

Sends  its  blast  unkind 
Through  her  again  and  again; 
Out  in  the  dreadful  night. 
By  the  hinge  of  the  tavern  door» 

In  hope  as  she  sings 

Of  the  pity  that  flings 
Some  pence  on  the  beer-etained  floor. 

Mothers  who  pass  her  by 
Shudder  with  terrible  fear. 

Praying  her  fate  may 

Never  be  some  day 
That  of  their  little  ones  dear; 
Children  who  hear  her  sing 
Stare  at  her  features  so  wild. 

O'er  her  life  ponder. 

Thinking  with  wonder, 
"  What,  can  she  too  be  a  child?  *' 


Out  in  the  damp,  wet  fog. 
Out  in  the  sleet  and  the  rain. 

Out  when  the  cold  wind 

Sends  its  bhist  unkind 
Through  her  again  and  again. 
Brought  up  in  Sjitan's  school. 
Hell's  abyss  falling  in; 

Is  there  no  pity 

In  this  great  city  • 
To  save  her  from  shame  and  sin  ? 
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From  St.  James's  Magazine. 
UNKEADY-WITTED. 

BT  TBANCIS  JACOX. 

Johnson's  shy  scholar,  who  gets  snubbed 
and  snuffed  out  at  the  dinner-party,  gladly 
makes  his  escape  to  the  ladies  at  tea,  and 
resolves  then  and  there  to  redeem  his  credit 
by  some  graceful  observation  or  elegant 
compliment.  They  have  heard  he  is  a  wit, 
and  he  determines  on  asserting  and  sus- 
taining the  prestige.  But  somehow,  he 
can  never  give  his  smart  things  a  happy  de- 
liverance. And  there  are  few  situations 
more  disquieting — this  is  his  retrospective 
review  of  the  case  —  than  that  in  which  the 
man  is  placed  who  is  watching  an  opportu- 
nity to  speak,  without  courage  to  take  it 
when  offered ;  and  who,  though  he  resolves 
to  display  his  powers,  always  finds  some 
reason  or  other  for  delaying  it  to  the  next 
minute.  The  result  of  course  is,  that  Ve- 
recundulus  steals  away  under  an  oppressive 
conviction  of  ignominious  failure.  No 
sooner,  however,  is  he  seated  in  his  study 
again,  we  may  be  sure,  tlian  the  good  things 
he  might  have  said  occur  to  liim  in  droves ; 
nor  can  he  understand  how  he  could  possi- 
bly have  failed  to  utter  them.  Ilazlitt  has 
an  essay  on  the  Shyness  of  Scholars,  in 
which  he  dwells  on  the  peculiar  liability  of 
the  habitual  student  to  be  puzzled  by  any 
casual  question,  when  taken  unawares.  '*  He 
must  have  time  given  him  to  collect  his 
thoughts,  to  consider  objections,  to  make 
further  inquiries,  and  comes  to  no  conclu- 
sion at  last/'  —  a  sufficient  contrast  to  the 
dashing,  oiT-hand  manner  of  the  mere  man 
of  business  or  of  fashion.  Rousseau  over 
and  over  again  "confesses"  his  laggard 
propensity  in  the  matter  of  apt  retort,  pat 
rejoinder,  and  pi^rt  and  pertinent  repartee. 
He  was  capital  at  an  impromptu  a  loisir. 
But  an  impromptu  without  that  (pialitica- 
tiou  was  entirely  out  of  his  way,  and  be- 
yond his  reach. 

How  verj'  ofl:en  it  happens  in  conversa- 
tion, as  Bernard  Barton  remarks  in  one  of 
his  letters  to  Crabbe,  that  the  thing  you 
might,  and  would,  and  should  have  said,  oc- 
curs to  you  just  A  little  too  late.  lie  draws 
on  his  own  exi)erience  for  the  record  of 
many  a  long  and  animated  discussion  witli 
a  friend,  after  which  he  called  to  mind  some 
pithy  argument  that  would  have  smashed 
lis  opponent's  case,  and  which,  affmus  the 
gentle  Quaker-poet,  **  I  should  have  been 
almost  sure  to  have  had  at  my  fingers'  ends, 
had  I  been  quietly  arguing  the  matter  on 
paper  in  my  own  study.''  Cowper  com- 
plains that  when  he  wrote  a  letter  to  any  but 
a  familiar  friend,   no  sooner  had  he  de- 


spatched it,  than  he  .was  sure  to  recollect 
how  much  better  he  could  have  made  it. 
Horace  Walpole  opens  one  of  his  epistles 
with  the  remark,  that  mere  answers,  that 
are  not  made  to  letters  immediately,  are 
like  good  thin^rs  which  people  recollect  they 
might  have  said,  had  they  but  thought  of 
them  in  time ;  that  is,  very  insipid,  and  the 
apropos  very  probably  forgotten.  Vanity, 
as  well  as  vexation  o/^  spirit. 

Little  Henry  Esmond,  when  pointed  out 
by  saucy  Trix  to  my  lord,  as  **  sa^Hng  his 
prayers  to  mamma,"  could  only  look  very 
silly.  K  he  invented  a  half-dozen  of 
speeches  in  reply,  that  was  months  after- 
wards ;  ''as  it  was,  he  had  never  a  word  in 
answer."  Mr.  Thackeray's  writings  offer 
divers  illustrations  of  the  same  kind.  There 
is  Mr.  Batchelor,  for  instance,  when  imper- 
tinently quizzed  to  his  face  by  tliat  super- 
cilious Captain  Baker.  "'Sir!'  says  I; 
and  *  sir '  was  all  I  could  say.  The  fact  is, 
I  could  liave  replied  with  something  re- 
markably neat  and  cutting,  which  would 
have  transfixed  the  languid  little  jackanapes 
.  .  .  but,  you  see,  I  only  tliought  of 
my  repartee  some  eight  hours  afterwards, 
when  I  was  lying  in  bed,  and  I  am  sorr)-  to 
own,  that  a  great  number  of  my  beift  ban 
mots  have  been  made  in  that  way."  So  with 
Reuben  Medlicott,  on  the  night  of  a  memor- 
able ball,  going  supperless  to  bed,  and  oc- 
cupying himself  witn  the  elaborate  concoc- 
tion of  twenty  little  speeches,  which  be  felt 
he  ought  to  have  made  to  Miss  Barsac,  and 
with  framing  a  spirited  retort  to  demolish 
I)e  Tabley,  the  next  time  he  should  renew 
his  impertinences.  These  things  are  so  ea- 
sily done  in  bed,  —  especially  when  dream- 
ing. In  dreams,  as  Addison  obser>'es,  it 
is  wonderful  the  alacrity  with  which  the  soul 
exerts  herself;  what  unpremeditated  har- 
angues are  made  by  the  slow  of  speech,  and 
how  readily  we  converse  in  languages  we 
arc  1)ut  little  ac(piainted  with ;  how  notably 
the  grave  abound  in  pleasantries,  aud  the 
dull  in  repartei!S  and  flashes  of  wit. 

When  Philip  Firinin's  cousin — young 
Twysden  —  came  simpering  up  to  ^Ir.  Pcn- 
(lennis  at  Bays'  Club,  one  atiemoon,  and 
said :  **  1  hear  my  precious  cousin  is  going 
to  marry.  I  think  I  shall  send  him  a  broom 
to  sweep  a  crossing,"  —  Mr.  Pendennis  was 
nearly  going  to  say:  "This  is  a  piece  of 
genert)sity  to  be  expected  fn)m  your  father*8 
son  ; "  1)ut  the  fact  is,  he  owiijf,  that  be  did 
not  think  of  this  withering  repartee  until 
he  was  cro>sing  St.  Jamc.s*s  lurk,  on  his 
way  home,  wIk-u  Twysden  was  of  course 
out  uf  earshot.  **A  great  number  of  my 
best  witticisms  have  been  a  little  late  in 
making  their  ap|)earance  in  the  world."    If 
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we  Gould  but  hear  the  tmspoken  jokes,  he 
goes  on  to  reflect,  how  we  should  all  lau^h ; 
and  if  we  could  but  speak  them,  how  witty 
we  should  be!  **  When  you  have  left  the 
room,  you  have  no  notion  what  clever 
things  I  was  going  to  say  when  you  baulked 
me  by  going  away."  Unfortunately,  in 
this,  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  a  miss  is  as 
good  as  a  mile.  Potential  wits  we  all  ac- 
count ourselves,  more  or  less  (most  of  us 
more,  rather  than  less)  ;  but  the  world  is 
so  fttll  of  what  Mr.  Carlyle  calls  foiled  po- 
tentialities. And  so  many  of  us,  in  our 
potential  or  optative  mood,  can  never  hit 
on  a  present  tense  for  it.  Our  companion 
is  cone  before  the  witticism  is  quite  ready. 
Like  the  Scottish  prince  in  l^cott^s  poem, 
whose  belated  answer  could  not  overtake 
the  departed  object  of  it : 

"  The  wondering  monarch  seemed  to  seek 
For  answer,  and  found  none ; 
And  when  he  raised  his  head  to  speak, 
The  monitor  was  gone." 

The  curate,  in  Colonel  Hamley's  clever 
story,  is  watched  with  a  sort  of  amazed  in- 
terest by  his  housekeeper,  as  he  goes 
through  a  series  of  curious  gesticulations, 
just  ailer  parting  with  Lady  Lee.  He  mut- 
ters to  himself,  smiling;  bends  his  body 
constantly  forward,  as  if  explaining  some- 
thing, waves  his  hand  argiimeutatively, 
raises  it  deprecatingly,  and  brings  the  palms 
together  with  earnest  emphasis.  **  lie's 
certainly  acting  a  play,"  says  Jennifer  to 
herself,  looking  out  of  the  window  at  him 
as  she  dusts  the  books.  Nothing  of  the 
kind,  however ;  he  is  merely  continuing  in 
imagination  the  conversation  he  has  just 
held  with  Lady  Lee.  He  is  saying  brillrint 
things  to  her,  and  pvatly  distinguishing 
himself  in  that  ima*^inary  conference,  aiicl 
taking  that  share  in  it  which  he  would  have 
taken  in  the  real  one  if  he  had  had  a  little 
more  presence  of  mind.  **  He  carried  on 
with  her,  while  alone  in  his  elbow-chair  at 
the  parsonage,  more  imaginary  conversa- 
tions than  ever  Walter  Savage  Landor 
wrote,  and  would  thirst  for  the  next  visit, 
that  this  airy  eloquence  of  his  might  take 
actual  sound,  and  receive  audible  replies." 
And  he  used,  as  we  are  assured,  to  be  so 
brilliant,  so  lively,  so  irresistible  in  argu- 
ment, in  these  ideal  inteniews,  that  he 
would  sometimes,  at  the  conclusion  of  a  real 
one,  marvel  why  he  should  depart  with  a 
sense  of  having  acauitted  himself  in  a  man- 
ner so  inferior  to  his  thought.  Shy  curates 
are  not  the  only  class  liable  to  this  sort  of 
break-down.  So  accomplished  and  high 
seasoned  a  man  of  the  world  as  Alfred  Var- 


grave,  in  "Owen  Meredith's"  rhymed  ro- 
mance, is  in  like  case,  on  at  least  one  oc- 
casion of  his  eventful  life : 

"He  saluted  the  countess,  and  sought,  much 
perplexed,  * 

For  some  trivial  remark  —  the  conventional 

phrases — 
Irreproachable  manners,  appropriate  praises.    . 
But  in  spite  of  himself,  some  unknown  agita- 
tion. 
An  invincible  trouble,  a  strange  palpitation. 
Confused  his  ingenious  and  frivolous  wit. 
Overtook,  and  entangled,  and  paralysed  it 
That  wit  so  complacent  and  docile,  that  ever 
Lightly  came  at  the  call  of  the  lightest  endeav- 
our. 
Ready  coined,  and  availably  current  as  gold. 
Which,  secure  of  its  value,  so  fluently  roU'd 
In  free  circulation  from  hand  on  to  hand. 
For  the  usage  of  all,  at  a  moment's  command; 
For  once  it  rebell'd,  it  was  mute  and  unstirr'd. 
And  he  look'd  at  Lucile  without  speaking  a 
word." 

Does  not  Mr.  Disraeli,  in  his  Love  Story 
(expressly  and  explicitly  so  called) ,  tell  us 
of  Ferdinand,  on  his  way  to  visit  Henrietta 
Temple,  that  he  indulged  in  a  thousand  im- 
a^nary  conversations  with  his  mistress,  un- 
til the  interview  itself  was  close  at  hand, 
whereupon  all  liis  fire  and  fancy  deserted 
him?  Does  not  Mr.  Anthony  TroUope 
typically  embody  in  John  Kennedy  those 
men  who  will  bethink  themselves,  after  an 
interval  of  weeks,  how  they  mi^ht  have 
brought  up  wit  to  their  use,  and  liavc  im- 
I)roved  an  occasion  which  chance  had  given 
tlicmP  —  **But  when  the  bright  eyes  do 
glance,  such  men  pass  by  abashed;  and 
when  the  occasion  offers,  their  wit  is  never 
at  hand."  Nor  is  the  fairer  sex  unversed 
in  such  experiences.  Elena,  in  Mr.  Henry 
Taylor's  poetical  drama,  or  dramatic  poem, 
owns  to  her  embarrassment  in  the  presence 
of  the  hero  she  worships : 

**  How  can  I  please  him  when  I  cannot  speak  7 
When  he  is  absent  I  am  full  of  thought 
And  fruitful  in  expression  inwardly. 
And  fresh  and  free  and  aordial  is  the  flow 
Of  my  ideal  and  unheard  discourse. 
Calling  him  in  my  heart  endearing  names. 
Familiarly  fearless.     But  alus  ! 
No  sooner  is  he  present  than  my  thoughts 
Are  breathless  and  bewitcheil,  and  stunted  so 
In  force  and  freedom,  that  I  ask  myself 
Whether  I  think  at  all,  or  feel,  or  live. 
So  senseless  am  I." 

Dr.  Holmes  suggestively  reconls  on  the 
subject  of  mistakes  and  slips  in  writing,  that 
he  never  finds  them  out  until  they  are  ste- 
niotyped,  and  then  he  thinks  they  rarely 
escape  him.     Southey  once  assigned  as  the 
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reason  for  his  not  reading  for  the  bar,  that 
he  was  so  easily  disconcerted ;  that  the 
right  an.swer  to  an  argument  never  occurred 
to  him  immediately.  **  I  always  find  it  at 
last,  but  ix  comes  too  late ;  a  blockhead  who 
speaks  l)ol(lly  can  bailie  me.""  A  state  of 
mind  figured  in  a  modern  poem  — 

"  Speech,  only  quick  to  blush  its  own  delay, 
Alade  mo  a  fool,  when  fools  had  their  own  way. 
And  awkward-silent  when  conceit  was  loud." 

Charlotte  Bronte  relates  how  Mr.  Thack- 
eray met  her  at  the  door,  at  the  <'lose  of 
one  of  his  n*adings,  and  frankly  asked  her 
what  she  thought  of  it ;  and  how,  liking  his 
na'iveti,  Aid  was  entirely  disposed  to  praise 
him,  having  plenty  of  praise  in  her  heart, 
'*  but  alas  !  no  word  on  my  lips.  Who  ha3  i 
words  at  the  right  moment  ?     I  stammered  j 

out  some  lame  exprt-ssions  " and  doubt- 

less  hit  on  some  neat  and  pithy  eulogium 
soon  afler  his  back  was  turned. 


The  good  dame  in  one  of  Mrs.  Gaskcirs 
fictions  is  speaking  for  thousands  when  she 
says  of  the  rector  and  his  wife,  that  they 
*'  both  talk  so  much  as  to  knock  one  down, 
like ;  and  if  s  not  till  they've  gone,  and  one^a 
a  little  at  peace,  that  one  can  think  there 
are  things  one  might  have  said  on  one^s  own 
side  of  the  question.^^  And  so  again  John 
Sercolacke,  introduced  by  Philip  van  Ar- 
tevelde  as  **  our  sagacious  friend," — than 
whom  a  better  counsellor  need  not  be,  if 
only  he  have  full  scope  beforehand  to  pon- 
der and  devise  what  to  say ;  but,  "  ask  him 
on  the  sudden  ^^  a  simple  enough  qucsticu, 
and  — 


C( 


—  confounded  will  he  stand 
Till  livelier  tongues  irova.  emptier  heads  have 

spoken ; 
Tlien  on  tlie  morrow  to  a  tittle  know 
What  should  have  been  his  answer." 


Decline  op  English  ^Linupacturim.  —  The 
result  of  the  Paris  Exhibition  in  showing  the 
superiority  c»f  foreign  workmen  and  manufac- 
tui'es  over  those  of  Engbind  has  excited  great 
apprehensions  in  the  Litter  country.  The  sub- 
ject has  been  discussetl  in  Parliament,  and  sev- 
eml  plans  have  been  proposed  to  restore  their 
former  pnstige.  It  is  curious  that,  aftt^r  the 
Exhibitions  ot'  1855  and  18C2,  the  French  jurors 
expressed  fears  of  the  superiority  of  England, 
whcreiis  now  the  situation  is  reversed  and  the 
latter  are  bchindhiuid.  In  many  articles  of 
manuf:u.^turc,  particularly  wool,  silk,  lace,  nnd 
iron,  England  can  hardly  compete  with  France. 
It  is  true  l>oth  her  exports  and  imports  have 
doubled  within  a  few  years,  but  they  are  mainly 
raw  material  sent  abroail  to  l)e  manufacture<l. 

The  cause  of  this  decline  is  held  by  the  best 
authorities  to  l)c  the  superior  technical  training 
of  foreign  workmen.  Some  stress  is  also  laid 
upon  the  dishonesty  of  many  English  mauuf  ic- 
turcrs,  who  make  an  inferior  cbiss  of  gtMMl.M,  and 
thus  lower  their  sbmding  abro;ul.  English  mid- 
dle-cl:iss  education  has.  marie  scarcely  luiy  n<l- 
vance  in  the  List  thirty  yejirs,  and  the  st:mdanl 
of  intelligence  is  very  low.  This  is  the  i*eal 
cause  of  the  inferiority  of  her  workmen,  as  tech- 
nical instruction  is  of  little  value  without  proper 

elementary  education. 

N.  Y.  Evening  Post. 


bridge,  in  tlie  former  place,  was  recently  ddiv- 
ered  with  gi'eat  success.  This  course  began  with 
an  attend-mce  of  one  hunrlreil  and  twenty  wo- 
men, and  ended  with  nearly  two  hundred.  An 
examination  was  held  at  the  close  of  the  coozse 
with  excellent  results. 

A  coui'se  (»f  Icctui'es  on  Early  English  History 
by  C,  11.  Piei'son  has  been  attended  by  one  hon* 
dred  and  eighty  students,  in  Liverpool,  and  by 
one  hundre(l  at  Manchester,  where  there  was  a 
restriction  as  to  age.  Mr.  J.  W.  Halea  lectured 
on  Early  English  Liteniture  at  Leeds,  Bradlbrd, 
and  Sheifield,  to  two  huufii'cd  ami  fifty  hearers, 
and  at  Eduiburgh  Professor  Masson  had  about 
the  same  uuuiher  in  his  literature  class.  Great 
inteixist  w:i8  shown  in  all  these  courses,  and  the 
examinations  were  ci-ctlitable. 

At  the  Working  Women's  Classes,  in  London, 
Mr.  M.  C.  Conway  lately  lectured  on  America 
and  its  institutions. 

X.  Y.  EToning  Poit. 


S<.'iEXTiFic  Lectures  for  Wojien  in  Exo- 
L.iM).  —  Miss  Clough,  a  rt^lative  (»f  the  late  p<»et 
Arthur  ('l«iujj;h,  has  devoted  much  time  to  the 
preparation  of  a  course  of  wei*kly  lectures  f<»r 
women  in  various  cities  in  the  ntjrth  of  England. 
Under  h»'r  management,  hulies*  educational  so- 
cieties have  bei'n  fornie«l  in  Liveri>tK>l,  Manches- 
ter, Lee<lt*,  and  Sheffield,  and  a  coui-hc  of  eight 
lectures  by  a  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 


Xew  Usi-s  OP  Electro-Mao NETiSM.  —  For 
ornamentation  electricity  is  ciimhig  into  use.  You 
may  see  at  a  fashionable  ball  at  Paris  a  lady  cm 
the  top  of  who.se  hc:id  sits  a  butterfly  or  a  hum- 
ming-bird. The  fly  and  the  bird  flutter  their' 
wings  in  the  most  natural  way  possible.  How 
is  it  managed  ?  Why,  within  the  chignon  are 
conccaleti  a  small  battery  and  a  minute  mmny. 
koi-fl'  coil.  On  the  bosom  of  another  may  be  a 
bnMK'h,  with  a  head  up<jn  it,  the  eyes  of  which 
turn  in  all  diivctions.  This,  too,  is  acoompliahed 
by  the  use  of  a  battery  and  coil  so  minute  as  to 
be  conceiiled  within  the  brooch  itselfl  These 
small  batteries,  easily  carried  about  the  person, 
arc  the  invention  of  M.  Trouvo.  The  batteries 
of  zinc,  excite<l  by  ^((ilution  of  sulphate  of  mer- 
cury, are  enclotreil  in  valcanite  cells,  so  that  the 
exciting  solution  can  not  escape  to  the  damage 
of  the  wearer.         Loudon  Mechanics' 
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From  St.  James's  Magazine. 
THE  TROUT  IN  CL^AB  WATER. 

**Thb  Trout,"  says  honest  old  Isaac 
Walton,  **  is  a  right  generous  fish,  feeding 
cleanly  and  purely  in  the  swiftest  streams, 
and  on  the  hardest  gravel ;  and  Hampshire, 
as  I  think,  exceeds  all  England  for  swill, 
shallow, .  clear,  pleasant  brooks,  and  good 
store  of  trout."  Hampshire  still  deserves 
its  good  character  as  the  land  of  bright 
waters,  and  the  nourisher  of  a  breed  of 
trout,  which  for  strength,  beauty,  and  pluck 
are  not  to  be  surjiassed  ^  and  it  is  from  the 
banks  of  a  swill,  clear  stream,  running  into 
the  Test,  that  we  would  glance  at  them  in 
their  native  element. 

The  river  winds  through  a  lonely,  quiet 
▼alley,  for  the  most  part  amidst  broad,  level 
meadows ;  and  here  and  there  creeping  up 
to  the  foot  of  some  swelling,  chalky  slope, 
the  edge  of  which  is  fringed  with  overhang- 
ing alder  bushes,  or  drooping  willow.  Now 
and  then  we  meet  with  a  group  of  elms,  or 
trembling  poplars,  casting  their  tall  shadow 
across  the  rushing  water ;  but  for  the  most 
part,  it  is  open  country,  and  everywhere 
the  river  is  as  bright  and  sparkling  as  crys- 
tal. In  the  course  of  a  mile  it  may  wind  a 
dozen  times,  every  fresh  curve  and  bend 
adding  beauty  to  the  landscape,  and  reveal- 
ing a  succession  of  deep,  ciear  pools,  and 
ricn  feeding  grounds  for  goodly  hsh.  And 
though  at  times  master  trout  may  seem  to 
be  dainty  enough,  and  refuse  every  variety 
of  diet  which  PUcators  larder  can  afford ; 
or  after  dining  heartily  on  May  lly,  devote 
himself  to  a  tmy,  iron-grey  midge —-just  as 
an  alderman  may  take  a  few  white-bait, 
after  a  course  of  turtle  and  juiejr  haunch  — 
there  is  no  doubt  as  to  his  being  rather  a 
coarse  and  free  liver.  There  is  scarcely 
any  living  thing  which  falls  in  a  trout's  way 
that  he  will  not  attack,  and  swallow,  if  not 
too  big  for  a  mouthful,  including  even  his 
own  relations.  So  that  when  old  Walton 
calls  him  a  ** generous"  fish,  it  must  not 
imply  any  refinement  of  palate,  or  ni«-ety  of 
living,  but  apply  to  him  as  it  does  to  old 
wine,  or  royal  venison. 

But  let  us  now  stroll  down  to  the  river, 
and  see  what  is  going  on  in  the  pool  below 
the  hatch,  through  which  t\n\  stream  spar- 
kles and  dashes  on  in  the  open  sunshine. 
It  is  a  sultry  morning  in  «)uly,.and  the  dew 
still  lingers  in  beads  of  crystal  on  the  lon^j: 
fpnas  and  sedge ;  but  there  is  a  bonny 
breeze  springing  up  from  the  south,  and 
with  it  come  clouds,  and  a  promise  of  shade. 
We  will  jump  over  this  little  bubbling  water- 
course, running  at  right  angles  away  from 
the  main  stream, — get  do^vn   below  the 


clump  of  alder  bushes,  and  stand  at  the 
foot  of  the  long  run.  The  pool  is  some 
thirty  or  forty  yards  long,  and  about  ten 
wide,  gradually  deepening  from  a  few  inches 
over  the  sandy  shallow,  up  to  four  or  five 
feet,  where  dark  green  water  rushes  under 
the  wooden  bridge.  At  the  first  glance  up 
stream,  not  a  fish  is  visible,  but  luckily  the 
sun,  which  has  been  shining  fiercely  down 
from  the  opposite  side,  is  iust  hidden  behind 
a  bank  of  cloud,  and  a&  the  shadow  falls  on 
the  water,  a  map  of  the  country  below  mav 
be  clearly  seen.  Eyes  that  are  used  to  such 
work  will  easily  make  out  the  little  clumps 
of  waving  weed,  the  outline  of  each  narrow 
channel,  and  bed  of  pebbles,  as  well  as 
many  of  th6  fish  that  are  feeding.  If  you 
shade  your  eyes  with  your  hand,  and  look 
steadily  into  the  sliallow  about  three  or  four 
yards  off,  you  will  see  a  half-dozen  trout 
ranging  from  a  quarter  to  half  a  pound,  a 
few  feet  apart,  watching  keenly  for  any 
stray  eatable  that  may  cliance  that  way. 
Higher  up,  near  tliat  tuft  of  sedge  on  the  left, 
where  the  water  is  deeper  and  swifter,  are 
three  other  trout,  heads  up  stream,  working 
steadily  against  the  current,  and  looking  at 
first  as  if  they  were  motionless.  Further 
out,  two  other  large  fish  are  feeding,  even' 
now  and  then  dashing  to  the  surface,  and, 
having  swallowed  some  truant  fly,  dropping 
back  to  their  old  habitat.  The  larger  one 
weighs  at  least  two  i)ounds,  and  as  he  comes 
to  the  surface,  you  may  detect  some  of  the 
crimson  spots  on  his  side,  which  glows  like 
a  bar  of  ruddy  copper.  Tlie  strange  thing 
is,  that  though  manv  fish  are  feeding, 
scarcely  a  fly  is  visible.  But  look  again, 
and  you  will  see,  hovering  over  th(?  surface, 
little  clouds  of  midges,  like  motes  in  the 
sunbeam,  and  at  these  the  fish  ai*e  rising. 
If  you  take  your  eves  off  the  water  for  two 
minutes,  you  will  lose  sight  of  the  midges 
altogether,  and  even  of  the  trout  themselves, 
which  are  of  one  colour  with  the  weed,  sand, 
and  stones  about  them. 

Hut  a  breeze  springs  up,  the  leaves  of 
the  willow  and  jM^plar  (juiver  and  whiten, 
and  the  whole  pool  is  covennl  with  a  spark- 
ling ripple.  In  a  moment,  weeds  and 
stones,  sliallows,  swill  stiekh's  and  trout  are 
all  hidden,  and  now  is  the  time  to  throw  for 
the  bi;;  fish.  Line  and  collar  have  been 
soaking  in  the  run  below  for  the  last  ten 
minutes,  and  everj'  kink  is  now  fairly  out. 
Hut  take  out  the  (piill-gnat  and  put  on  a 
j  Caperer,  of  which  you  may  now  see  half-a- 
;  dozen  buzzing  over  the  swill  wati.T.  They 
have  just  b(;en  blown  off  the  *rrass  above  the 
hatch,  and  ant  now  zig-zaggiiig  over  the 
rough  water,  little  conscious  of  the  greedy 
mouths  that  watch  for  them  below.    Once 
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or  twice  in  his  gay  flight,  one  of  them  has 
unwisely  touched  the  water,  and  the  next 
dip  is  a  fatal  one.  His  wings  arc  too  wet  to 
admit  of  his  rising  quickly,  and  in  an  instant 
his  fate  is  sealed.  There  is  one  swiil  dash 
in  the  ripple,  a  gurgling  circle  in  the  bright 
water,  and  all  is  over.  Now  is  the  chance 
for  Piscator.  Never  mind  the  half-pounders 
in  the  shallow,  but  well  back  from  the  bank 
throw  daintily  some  three  or  four  feet  above 
where  the  unlucl^  Caperer  came  to  sudden 
grief.  Let  the  fly  come  quietly  down  with 
the  current,  past  the  fatal  spot.  No  sign 
of  our  friend  as  yet.  Never  mind,  he  is 
there,  and  if  not  hungr}',  yet  breakfasting 
with  a  fair  relish.  Patience.  Throw  again ; 
fifty  times  if  need  be ;  and  evely  time  with 
unruffled  temper  and  equal  care.  The  breeze 
freshens,  and  the  npple  grows  8tron&;er ;  all 
the  better  for  you.  The  line  is  earned  out 
to  its  extreme  length  before  it  falb,  but  just 
as  the  fly  reaches  the  water,  the  wind  gives 
it  one  little  flick  over  in  the  ripple,  —  there 
is  a  sudden  splash,  and  you  have  him. 
Gently;  shorten  your  line  steadily,  keep 
your  rod  well  up,  and  bring  him  at  once 
quietly  down  stream  into  the  shallow. 
There ;  now  you  have  him  under  command ; 
not,  as  you  supposed,  however,  the  two- 
pounder,  but  a  icllow  of  about  half  his  size, 
who  was  feeding  a  foot  or  two  below  his 
worship.  It  will  take  you  several  minutes 
yet  b(.'fbre  he  is  exhausted,  as  you  cannot 
afford  to  let  him  have  the  run  of  the  pool, 
and  scare  all  his  friends.  Now  he  is  in  the 
net,  turn  him  out  on  the  grass,  and  admire 
the  beauty  of  a  well-made  Hampshire  trout. 
Back  arched  into  a  curve ;  small,  compact 
head ;  belly  and  sides  silvery  white  and  grey, 
or  yellow,  spotted  with  briUiant  crimson, 
grey,  and  black;  and  dorsal,  tail,  fin,  of 
plowing  red.  And  now  for  the  two-pounder. 
Wait  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  he  may  rise 
again.  There  he  is !  in  his  old  place.  Set 
to  work,  and  make  the  Caperer  fall  above 
him,  as  li;;htly  as  a  snowflaKe.  Fifty  times 
in  vain !  Try  fifty  more.  He  is  rising  freely 
now,  but  unhappily  not  at  your  fly.  He  is 
an  old,  craftv  tyrant  of  the  pool,  perhaps, 
and,  up  to  all  the  mysteries  of  feattiers  and 
wool,  has  broken  away  from  half-a-dozen 
anglers  before  to-day.  Never  mind;  be 
patient.  Well  thrown ;  at  last  he  has  taken 
tliat  fatal  gidp,  and  as  he  turns  away  into 
his  cool  retreat,  give  him  a  quiet  turn  of  the 
wrist.  He  feels  it  in  a  second,  and  is  off  as 
hard  as  he  can  to  an  old  hiding  place, 
through  the  rush  of  water,  among  the  weeds, 
close  up  to  the  woodwork  of  the  bridge. 
If  he  once  reaches  that  nook,  the  chances 
are  fifty  to  one  against  piscator ;  therefore, 
chock  liim  quietly,  at  once.    Let  him,  if  he 


likes,  take  an  excursus  to  the  opposite  bank, 
where  there  is  no  drooping  branch  to  touch 
the  line,  or  bed  of  weeds  for  shelter.  But, 
wherever  he  goes,  either  with  or  against  the 
current,  make  him  pull  out  every  inch  of 
line  he  wants,  and  never  suffer  it  to  grow 
slack.  Now  he  is  grubbing  nnder  the  op- 
posite bank,  where  he  must  not  linger  too 
long,  but  be  led  steadily  out  into  the  strc^am. 
Once  more  he  feels  the  hook,  and  is  off 
again  to  the  top  of  the  pool ;  now  he  comes 
rushing  down  stream,  and,  as  piscator  reels 
up  his  line  with  hot  haste,  leaping  wildly 
into  the  air.  Luckily  you  have  your  rod 
well  down,  and  the  line  nearly  taut,  so  that 
the  dangers  of  the  leap  Iwing  over,  you  can 
bring  him  out  of  the  swift  water  into  the 
shaUow.  And  here  you  must  fight  him  by 
inches,  but  with  good  temper.  One  false 
move,  one  touch  of  impatience,  or  hasty 
strain,  and  you  will  be  checkmated;  the 
line  will  suddenly  grow  slack,  and  your 
crimson-spotted  adversary'  will  roll  lazily 
over  once  or  twice  down  the  shallow  into 
the  pool  below,  there  retire  into  a  fastness 
of  weeds,  think  over  what  has  happened, 
and  gradually  recover  his  bewildered  wits. 
But  you  give  him  no  such  chance  ;  short- 
er and  shorter  grows  die  line,  feebler  be- 
comes every  effort,  nearer  he  draws  to  the 
bank,  and  at  last  drawn  up  to  the  surface, 
with  open  mouth,  he  turns  over  on  his  side 
—  the  net  is  slipped  under  him  —  and  in 
another  moment  he  is  on  the  grass ;  and  if 
your  steel-yard  is  to  be  rcBed  on,  two 
pounds  and  a  quarter  good  weight.  It  has 
taken  you  more  than  five  minutes  to  kill 
him,  and  he  has  been  full  of  pluck  to  the 
last.  But,  side  by  side  with  the  other  fish, 
you  could  scarcely  believe  that  both  came 
from  the  same  river,  and  were  of  the  same 
breed.  Both  are  of  the  same  shape,  and 
both  in  season.  But  the  black  spots  on 
the  larger  fish  are  larger,  and  more  numer- 
ous, thickly  scattered  along  the  back  and 
belly.  The  red  spots  are  at  wider  inter- 
vals, and  do  not  rca<'h  above  the  middle  of 
the  belly ;  while  the  basis  of  the  colouring, 
so  to  speak,  is  of  a  tawny  brown.  On  the 
smaller  fish  the  red  spots  are  sprinkled  over 
the  whole  body ;  the  belly  is  golden  ;  there 
is  a  deeper  fork  to  the  tail,  while  the  col- 
ouring inclines  to  a  greenish,  silverj-  black. 
The  length  of  the  heavier  fish  is  about  fif- 
teen inches,  of  the  other  about  a  foot.* 

*  When  cooked,  tho  larger  fish  cut  red  like  ft  sal- 
mon :  the  other  white  ba  a  dace,  but  both  good,  Ann, 
and  well-flavoured.  Walton  attrlbutoii  thi«  diflbr- 
ence  in  the  colour  of  trout  to  a  dh1bn>nce  in  the  soU 
of  the  filing-ground ;  "  if  1  catcli  a  tn>ut,"  heiMiys. 
"  in  one  meadow,  he  shall  be  white  and  fldnt,  and 
if  I  catch  one  in  tho  next  meadow,  he  .shall  be  strong, 
and  red,  and  lusty,  and  mucli  better  m<Mit :  and  often- 
tiimea  to,  that  the  very  shape  and  enamelled  odour 
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Meanwhile  a  sudden  splashing  is  heard  in 
the  little  rivulet  behind  us,  where  the  wa- 
ter b  not  more  than  a  foot  deep.  Is  it  a 
fish,  or  a  frog?  If  you  look,  you  will  see 
the  back-fin  and  tail  of  a  trout  above  the 
surface,  where  ho  is  hunting  about  among 
the  water-plants  for  food.  He  winds  in 
and  out  very  cleverlv,  and  is  just  paddling 
slowly  up  towards  the  bright,  clear  wat(T 
at  the  foot  of  the  wooden  hatch.  The  pool 
is  about  four  feet  square,  and  as  many  deep, 
shut  in  by  steep  banks,  and  on  the  third 
side  by  a  sheet  of  dark  wood  which  bars  all 
further  progress.  Over  this  little  domain 
he  reigns  supreme,  calmly  devouring  cvt'n- 
truant  creature  that  invades  it.  Long  ago 
has  ever^'  minnow,  stickleback,  and  young 
trout  perished ;  and  he  is  oilen  hard-iip 
for  a  dinner.  Glance  at  him  from  behind 
this  pollard-willow ;  he  is  sailing  slowly 
round  the  crystal  reservoir,  and  snapping 
up  every  strav  lly  and  midge.  You  can 
trace  him  by  his  back-fin,  close  up  to  the 
woodwork  among  the  bubbles,  where  a  thin 
stream  of  water  makes  its  way  thruugh  a 
crack  into  the  pool.  He  has  been  a  pris- 
oner within  those  narrow  bounds  for  the 
last  six  months,  in  fact  ever  since  thatv^'in- 
try  flood,  when  even  the  dear  chalk  stream 
must  brim  over  with  snow  water,  when  the 
sluices  have  to  be  raised,  and  many  a  little 
trout  is  washed  away  among  the  meadow 
grass.  It  will  be  curious,  tlierefore,  to 
see  the  effect  produced  by  so  sudden  a 
change  of  habitat,  and  so  limited  a  range  of 
huntmg-grounds.  Put  on  the  smallest  of 
quill-gnats;  shorten  your  line  to  about  fif- 
teen Icet,  creep  quietly  up  behind  the  wil- 
lows, and  throw  as  lightly  as  a  gossamer 
among  the  bubbles.  If  you  can,  make  the  fly 
strike  against  the  woodwork,  and  then  drop 
into  the  water.  Ha !  your  (piill-gnat  has 
caught  in  a  splinter  of  the  wood,  and  holds 
fast.  Still ;  don't  be  in  a  hurry.  One  short 
jerk  will  set  all  to  rights,  when  a  hard  pull 
would  have  snappeil  the  collar.  Thcrii  —  all 
is  well,  and  at  the  very  in>tant  the  lly  reaches 
the  water,  it  is  seized  on,  and  you  are  playing 
a  good,  strong  fish,  in  a  pool  four  feet  wide. 
Dou*t  give  him  an  inch  of  line,  and  above  all 
don't  let  him  go  for  a  second  among  the  gras- 
sy roots.  He  fights  hanl  to  get  there,  for  two 
minutf^s ;  but  then  you  have  him  safe  on 
tlie  bank ;  and  if  yon  were  suq)rised  at  the 
difference  of  outward  show  in  the  last  two 
fifth,  you  feel  inclined  to  say  of  this  one  — 

"  Hie  nigcr  est,  huuc  tu  Roniane  caveto." 

He  is,  more  or  less,  black  all  over.     Back 
and  belly  are  all  dark,  the  red  s{)ots  fewer, 

of  hln  bath  JoT«ct  me  to  look  on:  for.  v  Solomon 
satUi«  *  Every  thing  ia  beautiiulln  bin  »€uon.' " 


though  brilliant ;  and  the  whole  of  the  ail- 
verj-  side  of  a  mellow  brown  —  the  exact  tint 
of  the  woodwork,  and  rich,  umber  soil  at 
the  sides  of  the  pool.  In  all  other  respects 
he  is  a  counterpart  of  the  smaller  of  his  two 
Inends  out  of  the  river —  strong,  thickset, 
and  well  made,  weighing  just  over  a  pound.* 
And  this  leads  us  to  a  curious  fact  in  the 
natural  historj'  of  the  Trout  —  his  power  of 
acquiring  an  actual  change  of  colour,  appa- 
rently by  the  mere  exercise  of  some  mere 
volition  on  his  own  part.  **  Put  a  living 
black  6i/m  trout,"  says  Mr.  St.  John,  '*  into 
a  white  basin  filled  with  water,  and  in  half 
an  hour  he  will  have  become  of  a  far  brighter 
colour.  Keep  him  in  a  good-sized  jar  lined 
with  white  for  some  davs,  and  he  will  be- 
come  absolutely  white."'  f  Put  him  int«)  a 
dark  vessel,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
lu)urs  the  white  fish  will  again  have  changed 
his  outward  guise,  and  become  black. 

«  Qui  coloralbuseratnuncestcontrarios  alba*' 

However  extraordinary  this  power,  as  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  St.  John,  some  facts  which 
occurred  immediately  under  our  own  notice 
corroborate  their  truth.  The  river  Plym, 
whieh^ves  its  name  to  the  thriving  borough 
of  Plymouth,  is  fonued  by  the  junction  of  two 
streams,  the  Meavy  and  the  Cad,  flowing 
down  separate  rocky  wooded  valleys,  till 
they  meet  at  the  foot  of  Dewerstone,  t  in 
the  poel  below  Shaugh  Bridge,  and  both 
filled  with  trout.  But,  though  both  streams 
rise /Oil  the  ^ame  moorland,  the  soil  of  each 
valley  entirely  difll'ers  ;  the  .bed  ol'  the  ^Ica- 
vy  being  fine  gravel  and  ju-bbles ;  that  of 
the  Cad,  dark,  peaty,  bog  earth,  and  stones 
covered  with  moss  nearer  black  than  green. 
The  consequence  of  this  dillerence  is,  as  it 
were,  two  distinct  kinds  of  fish,  both  of 
which  may  be  caught  in  the  same  rapid,  be- 
low Shaugh  Bridge,  perhaps  within  a  vard 
or  two  of  each  other;  yet  one  of  a  brilliant, 
silvery  white,  starred  with  crimson,  and 
the  other  of  an  olive  or  golden  hue,  as 
dark  as  a  mulatto,  the  'red  ^pots  few  and 
far  between.  Further  down  the  titn*am 
the  two  varieties  intermingle,  and  produce 
a  breed  which  partakes  to  some  extent  of 
the  characteristics  of  both  stocks,  and  yet 
has  features  of  its  own.  Five  miles  below 
Shaugh  Bridge,  the  Plym  llows  at  the  loot 
of  some  steep  hills,  and  sjH'ciallv  the  fa- 
mous Canii  Quarr}-  —  of  pale  blue  hhite, 
with  which  the  Wd  of  the  river  is  here 
lined.     All  along  that  reach  the  young  trout 

*  TIiIk  fifh,  whon  cookrtl.  wu'<  firm  and  of  a  good 
n>d  colour,  but  ofu  htrdifr.  eartliv  tlii\our. 

t  St.  .lolin'ji  ••  Wild  >i)ort8." 

X  Drw4'i>tono.  tlie  tine,  old,  f|rraiiiti'-c«vc'r(*d  Tor, 
HO  charminjrly  painted  by  Carriiigton,  in  bin  poem- 
of"  Dartmoor.'^ 
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obey  the  law  of  their  being,  and  assume  a 
garb  of  dark  greyish  blue,  far  more  like 
that  of  the  salmon,  or  grayling.  But  the 
fish  ai-e  lew  and  small,  the  diet  being  of 
the  scantiest  kind.  Bv  the  time  the  rlym 
has  reached  Plym  Bridge,  it  has  become  a 
goodly  river,  abounding  in  fish  of  a  good 
size,  which  have  now  lost  all  trace  of  their 
moorland  origin,  and  cut  red  like  a  salmon. 
But  in  the  large  meadow,  just  below  the 
bridge,  is  a  deep  pond,  shut  in  by  a  thick 
fringe  of  trees.  Tliis  deep  hollow  was  once 
the  shaft  of  a  copper-mme;  the  water  is 
of  a  pale  green,  and  thofish  are  of  the  same 
pallid,  unhealthy  complexion,  and  only  to 
be  caught  by  tlie  wariest  of  anglers ;  trout 
with  large  dropsical,  heads  and  greenish 
bodies.  Oddly  enough,  close  by  is  another 
pool  which  ailoi-dcd  one  more  example  oof 
this  chameleon  tendency  of  the  trout.  It 
was  in  a  little  hollow,  in  which  some  recent 
flood  had  left  a  foot  or  two  of  water,  as 
well  as  a  few  scattered  fish.  In  crossing 
the  meadow  one  September  evening,  to 
reach  an  open  bend  in  the  river,  we  passed 
this  lonely  pool,  and  in  mere  wantonness 
took  a  cast  at  it.  Instanter  came  up  a 
fish,  and  in  a  trice  he  was  undergoing  care- 
ful examination ;  for  he  was  about  as  big 
as  a  pilchard,  but  very  long  and  thin,  and 
brown  all  over  like  a  ni)o  filbert.  Nor  was 
the  cause  of  his  strange  complexion  hard  to 
understand ;  for  the  pool  was  [)aved  with 
ruddy  autumn  leaves,  and  the  water  being 
thus  turned  into  a  dye  had  seized  on  its  few 
speckled  children  and  stained  their  pale 
faces  like  so  many  gipsies.  A  wag  who 
was  present  said  that  this  snuff-coloured, 
lanky  fish  reminded  hun  of  Dominie  Samp- 
son; and  so,  till  the  next  drought  came, 
the  little  patch  of  water  got  the  name  of 
*'  Sampsons  Pool.'''' 

But  we  must  hasten  back  into  Hampshire. 
It  is  now  hotter  than  ever ;  the  breeze  has 
died  away,  and  the  water  seems  brighter 
than  crystal.  But,  if  well  out  of  sight  you 
look  up  the  pool,  you  will  see  that  the  trout 
are  pretty  much  in  their  old  places,  and 
though  not  steadily  feeding — in  a  sort  of 
sichta  which  does  not  preclude  exertion  if 
necessary.  Look  across  the  river  to  that 
little  bay  in  the  shore,  where  some  cattle 
came  down  to  drink  ten  minutes  ago.  The 
pool  is  still  nuidtly  where  they  stood,  for  a 
sort  of  eddy  in  the  curve  prevents  the  water 
from  being  carried  back  into  the  main 
.stream ;  and  if  yuu  look  shaq)ly,  you  will 
make  out  tin?  back-fin  of  a  large  trout  forag- 
ing among  the  rot>ts  of  gra^s  in  the  shal- 
low for  such  few  caddis  baits  as  have  been 
fjtirred  up  by  the  tine.  In  the  centre  of 
the  stream,  too,  and  in  the  very  spot  occu- 


pied, only  this  morning,  by  the  two-pouDdcr, 
IS  another  fish  of  the  same  size,  lie  feeds 
near  the  same  stone,  retires  to  the  same 
weeds,  as  his  deceased  friend,  and,  in  fact, 
apnears  to  have  succeeded  to  all  the  rights 
ana  privileges  of  sovereignty.  The  smuler 
fish  treat  him  with  the  same  deference,  and 
keep  at  as  ar  espectful  a  distance  as  they 
did  from  his  predecessor.  How  the  va- 
cancy became  known,  or  where  the  new 
sovereign  came  from,  whether  from  the  pool 
above,  or  that  below,  or  from  some  qmcter 
nook  in  this  same  run,  it  is  not  for  us  to 
say.  But,  **the  king  never  dies,^^  his  right 
of  succession  will  be  probably  obeyed,  un- 
less some  truant  three-pounder  niake  his 
way  up  and  contest  the  seat  with  him.  If 
so  the  fight  will  be  fierce. 

**  When  Greek  meets  Greek,  then  comes  the  tag 
of  wal-. " 

And  here  our  own  personal  observation  is 
corroborated  by  one  of  the  cleverest  and 
kindest  of  Hampshire  fishermen,  who  knows 
every  pool  and  fish  in  this  river.  He  was 
fishing  one  moniing  higher  up  the  stream, 
when  he  observed  two  large  trout  feeding 
near  .together ;  the  one  close  to  a  lock,  the 
other  a  dozen  yards  or  so  lower  down.  All 
at  once  the  lower  fish  began  to  move  up, 
into  his  rival^s  territory.  His  presence  was 
at  once  detected,  felt  to  be  detrop;  and 
symptoms  of  uneasiness  were  exhibited  on 
both  sides  by  short,  restless  dartings  from 
side  to  side  of  the  lock.  In  another  minute 
the  fight  had  begun,  *'the  trout  rushed  at 
each  other  like  a  couple  of  bulls,"  striking 
heavy  blows  with  the  snout,  and  knockinff 
each  about  unmercifully.  But  neither  fisE 
would  yield  an  inch,,  and  the  end  of  it  was 
that  both  of  the  combatants  were  taken  out 
in  the  keeper's  landuiff  net,  stunned,  and  all 
but  d(;ad.  Whether  tney  fought  as  a  couple 
of  rival  chanticleers  fight,  for  mere  suprem- 
acy in  the  farm  yards,  or  how  far  the  case 
favours  Mr.  Darwin's  theory  of  propagation 
by  selection,  it  is  hard  to  say,  but  of  the 
facts  there  can  be  no  doubt.  And  to  this 
instance  we  must  add  another,  of  a  some- 
what similar  pugnacity.  Higher  up  the 
river,  on  a  branch  stream,  and  close  to  the 
roadside,  is  a  mill,  and  in  the  meadow  above 
it  a  stretch  of  deep  water,  ample  feeding 
ground  for  a  su])ply  of  plump,  strong  trout. 
The  general  run  of  fish  rarely  exceeds  ten 
ounces,  because  the  water  is  overstocked, 
and  the  lanler  which  ^ould  keep  twenty 
dozen  in  thriving  condition,  only  stunts  the 
growth  of  double  the  numb«r.  After  cap- 
turing eight  or  ten  of  the  crowd  one  even- 
ing, a  much  larger  fish  was  hooked,  and  be- 
ting brought  calmly  in  towards  the  bankf 
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when  suddenly  endued  with  a  fresh  vigor, 
he  set  off  boldly  into  the  stream.  A  min- 
nte  ago  he  was  in  extremis ,  and  now  seemed 
to  have  taken  a  new  lease.  But  it  was  only 
a  dying  flicker.  In  a  trice  he  was  calmly 
brought  to  the  bank  again,  and  with  him 
came  the  causa  teternma  belli,  in  the  shape 
of  a  huge,  black-looking  trout,  who  hov- 
ered close  to  his  expiring  friend,  and  as  if 
in  utter  bewilderment  rushed  at  him,  bit 
him,  and  drove  him  to  the  extreme  surface. 
So  close  were  the  two  together  at  one  time, 
that  had  anjr  friend  been  with  the  angler 
(who  held  his  rod  in  one  hand  and  his  net 
in  the  other),  both  fish  might  have  been 
dipped  out  at  once.  As  it  was,  the  big  fish 
forced  the  other  in  his  terror  to  leap  about 
till  he  broke  away,  and  both  sailed  down 
the  stream  together.  This  happened  more 
than  once,  but  whether  curiosity,  sympathy, 
or  amazement,  induced  the  rover  to  come 
to  the  assistance  of  his  friend  in  trouble,  it 
is  impossible  to  say. 

If  we  wish  to  see  further  what  scarcity 
of  food  will  do,  let  us  go  down  to  the  nar- 
row, swift  run  below  the  mill-wheel.  The 
tniU-tail  is  generally  a  rich  feeding  ground 
for  goodly  trout,  but  here  the  stream,  flow- 
ing over  a  hard,  stony  soil,  yields  scarcely 
a  CTain  of  sustenance.  The  wind  is  still 
high,  and  there  is  a  tall  railing  between  you 
and  the  water,  yet  throw  as  well  as  you 
can,  up  stream.  Instantly,  both  flies  are 
seized  on,  though  you  will  probably  land 
neither  fish.  You  can,  however,  see  both, 
just  half-a-pound  each,  and  both  already  al- 
most exhausted.  Bring  them  in  close  to  the 
railing,  and  make  a  plunge  with  your  net  at 
the  one  hooked  to  the  tail-fly.  You  have 
him  safe,  but  the  other  swings  against  the 
railing,  and  splashes  back  into  the  ripple. 
Now  Took  at  your  capture.  Pale,  thin,  and 
narrow,  he  is  about  as  long  and  heavy  as  a 
small  herring,  almost  of  one  width  from 
head  to  tail,  and  in  colour  of  one  uniform 
dingy  grey.  But  he  has  swallowed  the  fly 
deeply,  and  you  will  have  some  trouble  to 
unhook  him.  Keep  him  for  examination 
by-and-bye. 

'But  meanwhile,  evening  has  come  on. 
The  wintl  has  all  but  died  away ;  piles  of 
grey  clouds  cover  the  western  sky,  myriads 
of  flies  an?  abroad,  and  over  the  river, 
Caperers,  Black  gnats,  AVhirling  duns,  and 
Alder  flies.  But  where  are  the  fish?  At 
the  ver}'  time  one  would  expect  them  to  be 
busiest  at  the  top  of  the  water,  not  a  trout 
is  to  be  seen,  except  in  those  broad  shallows 
where  small  fr>'  are  dimpling  the  stream  into 
shining  circles.  Here,  again,  is  a  mysterj*. 
The  hours  at  which  fish  feed  are  altogether 
arbitrary,  and  seem  to  depend  on  laws  of 


which  anglers  know  nothing.  At  one  mo- 
ment, far  and  wide,  up  and  down  the  river, 
not  a  single  rise  breaks  the  glittering  sur- 
face, but  in  ten  minutes  the  whole  surface 
will  be  alive  with  fish.  This  may  last  for 
twenty  minutes,  or  for  an  hour,  or  <wo 
hours,  and  then  the  feast  all  at  once  come 
to  an  end,  though  the  table  is  still  loaded 
with  viands  —  time  and  tide- are  both  fair, 
and  the  music  of  the  evening  breeze,  and 
scores  of  dainty  songsters  among  the  trees, 
conspire  to  give  the  guests  an  appetite. 
Since  about  three  p.  m.  this  afternoon,  few 
trout  have  been  on  the  move,  and  now  there 
is  a  dead  lull.  Hasten  down  to  the  broad 
ford,  below  the  mill  bridge,  and  see  what  is 
going  on,  where  the  river  runs  over  an  open 
sheet  of  gravel.  The  clouds  grow  darker 
and  thicker,  and  there  is  a  heavy  shower 
blowing  up. ,  Here  come  its  first  drops. 
Draw  out  some  half-dozen  yards  of  line, 
throw  boldly  out  into  mid-stream  in  the 
deeper  water  below  the  fonl,  stick  your  rod 
into  the  turf  at  an  angle  of  4;')°,  and  let 
your  flies  take  their  chance.  It  is  now  rain- 
ing heavily — so  heavily,  that  most  of  the 
gnats,  midges,  and  caperers  are  driven 
ashore,  or  sent  water-loffged  down  the 
stream ;  but  if  you  look  keenly  down  the 
reach,  vou  will  still  see  some  fish  at  work. 
Come  back  to  the  elm  tree  for  shelter ;  here, 
close  to  the  hedge,  and  keep  watch  for  ten 
minuti»8.  Never  mind  the  beetle,  as  you 
call  it,  on  your  neck.  It's  only  a  cock- 
chafer; throw  him  smartly  into  the  still 
water  by  the  side  of  the  eddy,  and  see  what 
becomes  of  him.  He  tries  very  hard  to  rise 
again,  but  his  wings  are  too  thoroughly 
clogged  with  the  moisture,  and  so  he  drifts 
slowly  along  in  the  back-water,  making 
little  splashes,  which  grow  feebler  even' 
moment.  Two  fish  have  l)oen  at  him  al- 
ready, but  have  given  him  up  as  tough  and 
unmanageable,  and  now  a  third  has  seized 
him,  and  actually  carried  him  down  for  sev- 
eral seconds,  fiut  he  stnig'rles  up  into  dis- 
mal vitality  once  mon%  and  has  just  got  into 
deeper  water,  when  a  gn*e(ly  half-pounder's 
jaws  open  fiercely,  and  shut  upon  him  with 
a  splash,  in  the  midst  (»f  which,. however,  is 
heard  a  far  pleasanter  sound.  It  is  the  hmd 
whizzing  click  of  your  reel  that  is  spinning 
swifUy  round  at  the  instance  of  a  goo(l, 
'  strong  fish.  In  the  midst  of  the  rain,  he 
was  roving  to  and  fro  in  the  broad  wa- 
ter, fi)raging  for  whatever  mi;rht  fall  in  his 
way,  when  he  sudclcnly  met  with  your  two 
flies,  seven  or  eight  inchi's  underwater,  and 
I  floating  idly  about  as  any  couph*  of  drowned 
I  flies  nnght  do.  When  first  nu-t  with,  they 
attracted  little  notice,  but  at  the  second 
oflTer  the  Qozemor  was  too  tempting  to  bo 
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neglected.  Having  hastily  swallowed  it, 
and  not  finding  the  flavour  exactly  what  he 
expected,  the  trout  dashed  away  to  the 
other  side  of  the  river,  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand what  the  uneasy  sensation  in  his  lower 
jaw  can  mean.  Run  down,  therefore,  and 
in  spite  of  the  rain,  bring  him  to  his  senses, 
and  then  to  the  shore,  across  this  pebbly 
beach.  But  don^t  hurry  him ;  he  is  a  goodly 
fish,  the  strong  current  is  dead  against  you, 
and  the  trees  forbid  your  going  any  lower 
down  the  stream.  There,  now  you  have 
him;  he  weighs  some  eighteen  or  twenty 
ounces,  and  is  as  handsome  a  fish  as  you 
will  see  to-night. 

But  the  shower  is  over  at  last;  the  air 
seems  sweeter  and  fresher  than  ever;  the 
lark  is  singing  her  evening  song  high  up 
towards  the  blue  sky;  the  sand-martins 
and  swallows  are  busily  skimming  across 
the  meadow  and  the  shining  river,  beyond 
which  the  light  has  just  caught  the  spire  of 
the  village  church,  and  turned  its  shifting 
vane  into  a  flash  of  gold.  And  now,  above 
all,  the  fish  are  feeding  in  downright  earnest ; 
not  much  splashing  or  noise,  but  steady 
work.  Stroll  quietly  down,  now,  to  the 
broad,  open  curve  of  the  river  above  the 
hatch,  where  five  or  six  hours  ago  the  whole 
stream  was  one  molten  sheet  of  glass.  Keep 
well  back  till  you  reach  the  pomt  where  you 
wish  to  begin  to  fish,  and  then  look  up 
stream.  At  this  very  moment,  within  reach, 
are  five  large  trout,  all  feeding  freely,  in 
different  parts  of  the  stream,  and  all  to  be 
caught  if  you  know  how  to  set  about  it. 
Begin  with  the  fish  lowest  down  the  stream. 
Two  throws  prove  beyond  a  doubt  that  you 
will  see  nothing  more  of  him.  Both  were 
awkwardly  managed,  and  the  one  tiny  splash 
made  by  your  collar — which  has  got  twist- 
ed by  the  wind  —  sent  him  flying  across  the 
stream  at  such  a  pace  as  to  scare  number 
two.  Both  are  now  safe  in  the  weeds,  under 
the  opposite  bank.  Luckily,  number  three 
is  feedmg  steadily  on  this  side  of  the  river, 
and  within  a  yard  of  the  shore.  Yon  can- 
not see  him  ?  Close  to  the  tip  of  that  wav- 
ing weed ;  mark  the  little  dimpling  circles 
wliich  follow  each  other  in  rapid  succession. 
The  nose  of  the  trout  is  just  an  inch  below 
those  circles,  and  he  is  rising  a  dozen  times 
in  a  minute, —  though  it  would  be  hard  to 
sav  at  what.  You  have  only  to  throw  clev- 
erly a  yard  above  him,  and  he  is  yours. 
Shorten  your  line,  and  come  within  a  dozen 
yards  of  him,  as  he  is  feeding  exactly  in 
front  of  you.  At  the  third  throw  you  hook 
him;  bnng  him  gently  down  close  to  the 
bank,  in  the  same  narrow  channel,  and 
before  he  is  at  all  aware  of  what  is  going  to 
happen,  your  friend  dips  him  out  upon  the 


grassy  bank.  But  it  is  not  once  in  fifty 
times  that  a  fish  of  his  weight  ^one  pound 
and  a  half) ,  in  good  condition,  can  be  thus 
quickly  despatched. 

Before  you  attack  number  four,  look  well 
to  the  state  of  your  collar  and  flies.  Both 
have  been  sharply  tried ;  the  enemy  is  in  the 
centre  of  the  stream  and  looks  like  a  heavy 
fish,  with  an  ominous  bank  of  weeds  close 
at  hand  in  his  favour.  You  fish  for  him 
carefully  for  five  minutes  before  he  notices 
you ;  then  he  rises  well  twice,  and  you  miss 
him  both  times ;  one  can  hardly  say  how  or 
why.  But  at  the  third  chance  you  hook 
him,  and  he  goes  to  the  bottom  like  a  stone, 
in  water  six  feet  deep.  Shorten  your  line, 
therefore,  and  prepare  for  a  fight.  All  at 
once,  for  some  unaccountable  reason,  he 
comes  to  the  surface  and  begins  lashing  the 
water  with  his  tail ;  a  very  dangerous  pas- 
time which  you  must  not  allow,  ^j^emon- 
strate  gently  by  a  quiet  movement  towards 
the  shore.  He  understands  you,  and  once 
more  rushes  into  the  depths,  but  not  before 
you  have  ascertained  him  to  be  at  least  a 
pound  heavier  than  your  last  fish.  He  went 
down  like  lead,  and  having  worked  his  way 
steadily  up  into  the  heart  of  that  bed  oi* 
weeds,  now  anchors  hard  and  fast.  You 
must  either  wait  until  it  is  his  pleasure  to 
come  out ;  or  pull  for  it.  We  strongly  ad- 
vise gentle  means,  persuasion,  entreaty; 
but  you  look  at  your  watch  and  the  growing 
dusk,  and  then  glance  at  tliat  other  fish, 
number  five,  still  steadily  feeding  under  the 
opposite  bank,  and  decide  on  adopting 
strong  measures.  Three  or  four  gentle  re- 
minders have  no  effect  on  him ;  then  you  try 
a  good,  steady  pull,  under  which  your  rod 
bends  nearly  double,  and  in  another  second 
flies  back  to  its  original  position,  while  the 
slack  line  floats  idly  down  stream.  The 
fight  is  over  and  you  have  the  cold  satisfac- 
tion of  finding  that  your  collar  snapped  at 
the  Bob-fly  which  got  hooked  in  the  weeds 
as  securely  as  the  tail  fly  in  the  enemy^s 
mouth.  But  there  is  no  help  for  it ;  set  to 
work  cheerfully,  repair  the  broken  tackle, 
and  be  content,  as  that  prince  of  anglers, 
T.  B.,  advises,  '  for  the  future  to  fish  with 
one  fly.'  And  now  for  number  five.  It  has 
grown  very  dusky  in  the  last  ten  minutes ; 
put  on,  therefore,  a  small,  white  moth,  and 
if  you  can  manage  a  dozen  yards  of  line 
make  up  your  mind  to  have  the  last  of  the 
quintet.  You  can  but  just  reach  him,  and 
must  make  haste  before  the  light  is  too  dim 
to  see  where  your  fly  falls.  At  the  tenth 
throw  he  darts  quickly  from  his  usual  feed- 
ing^  place,  and  seizes  the  moth  as  it  floats 
swiftly  by  him  in  the  next  eddy,  and  then 
as  he  feels  the  hook,  with  much  splashing 
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makes  his  way  across  the  stream  to  where 
you  stand,  and  some  twisted  roots  at  your 
feet.  Keel  up  your  line  with  all  speed,  and 
checkmate  him  by  a  counter-move  down  the 
stream.  He  is  furious,  of  course,  at  being 
foiled,  and  tries  hard  to  win ;  but,  if  you  are 
wire  of  the  strength  of  your  collar,  bring 
him  steadily  away  down  to  shallower  water 
below.  He  is  now  out  in  the  swift  mid-cur- 
rent, and  your  winch  discourses  right  good 
music.  If  you  cannot  check  him,  ancl  he 
wUl  CO  over  that  little  fall  into  the  pool  be- 
low, let  him  go.  You  will  alarm  all  the  fish 
there,  but  that  matters  nothing  now  at  the 
close  of  your  work ;  and  you  will  have  an 
easier  landing  place,  a  smooth  bit  of  ^pmvel, 
ending  in  a  shallow  of  a  couple* of  mchcs. 
But  there  you  must  finish  the  battle.  Di- 
rectly down  the  stream  his  instinct  tells  him 
be  cannot  further  go,  as  between  him  and 
the  next  nm  is  a  bank  of  chalky  sand  with 
hardly  water  enough  to  float  a  gudgeon. 
His  only  chance  of  escape  is  up  stream  now, 
througli  the  fall  into  tne  deep  water ;  and 
this  you  must  prevent.  He  fights  hard,  but 
the  struggle  is  over  at  last,  and  you  have 
him  safe  in  the  net.  Let  him  lie  there  on 
the  CTass,  until  dead.* 

The  last  gleam  of  a  fierj-  sunset  is  now 
fallins^  here  and  there  brightly  on  the  wind- 
ing river ;  and  the  alder  bushes  on  the  op- 
posite slopes  as  we  walk  across  the  dewy 
meadow  down  to  the  liatch,  are  all  aflame. 
High  above  us  is  sailing  a  long  broken  string 
of  rooks,  heavily  winging  their  way  home 
to  a  far-off  belt  of  lofty  elms ;  the  swallows 
are  still  busy  over  tlie  stream ;  and  the  lonely 
en'  of  the  corn-crake  dies  away  on  the  hill- 
side, where  a  party  of  swarthy  reap(?rs  are 
binding  their  last  sheaves.  Come  down  to 
the  edge  of  this  pebbly  beach,  and  while 
your  rod  is  being  packed  up,  we  will  have  a 
look  at  the  contents  of  the  basket.  Seven 
goo<llv  fish,  weighing  not  far  short  of  eleven 
pounds,  and  all,  but  that  half-starved  curi- 
osity from  the  mill-tail,  in  prime  condition. 
A  brace  of  the  best  of  the  fish  we  will  open 
and  clean  in  thtj  shallow,  as  they  are  to 
travel  to  I^ondon  by  the  early  train  to-mor- 
row morning.  The  first  shall  be  the  two- 
pounder  out  of  this  vt^ry  pool.  lie  is  as  red 
and  bright  as  a  salmon ;'  and  had  clearly  been 
gormandizing  the  whole  day  up  to  the  date 
of  his  swallowing  that  deadly  Caperer.  lie 
is  full  of  stony,  grittj  caddis-worms,  and  in 
bis  gullet  is  a  good-sized  lump  of  what  looks 
like  half- digested  water- flies  and  midges. 
The  long  scarecrow  of  a  fish  is  almost  as 

•  The  habit  of  Miiklng  fl^h  on  the  back  of  the 
heftd  aAer  b«>Iiig  captured  Im  a  had  one.  It  kills 
them,  no  doubt,  by  iiUuring  tlie  spine,  but  when 
dnaacd,  they  look  block  and  bruised  all  round  the 
BMk  and  throat. 


empty  as  a  drum,  and  has  in  him  but  one 
solitary  caddis.  The  third  trout  must  have 
feasted  for  days  like  an  alderman.  lie  is 
positively  full  of  young  fish,*  and  among 
them  unmistakeably  one  or  two  that  are  not 
minnows,  but  clearly  of  his  own  **  flesh  and 
blood,"  bom 

"  To  sail  and  glitter  through  the  silvery  flood ; " 

but  snatched  away  into  untimely  death,  per- 
chance bv  their  own  progenitor.  For, 
however  charming  or  well-autlienticated  may 
be  the  stories  of  affection  displayed  by  the 
whale  for  her  young  ones,  no  sucliT)arental 
afiection  is  to  be  found  here.  Tlie  trout 
will  feast  on  spawn  before  it  is  a  week  old, 
and  young  troutlings  by  the  dozen  not  two 
inches  long.  Here,  in  this  shallow,  on  a 
summer  evening,  you  may  see  the  back-fin 
of  a  big  fi.sh  dash  suddenly  across  the  pool, 
and  his  terrified  kindred  flying  before  him 
like  Ilop'o'-my-thumb  and  his  brothers  be- 
fore the  giant.  Once  out  in  the  stream  they 
escape  his  ravenous  jaws,  by  hiding  among 
the  stones,  the  colour  of  which  is  their  own ; 
a  chance  of  escape  not  open  to  the  hapless 
minnow,  whose  coat  of  silver  and  dark  grey 
exposes  him  to  immediate  detection,  wher- 
ever he  may  be. 

And  now,  our  pleasant  day  bv  the  Clear 
Water  is  ended.  Fish  are  feeding  gaily  in 
all  directions,!  and  will  fee<l  on  for  another 
hour  or  more  yet,  at  the  surface.  But,  with 
such  a  basket-full,  there  is  no  need  for  more ; 
though  the  generous  squire  is  never  so  well 
pleased  as  when  his  friends  go  home  re- 
joicing under  a  heavy  creel.  And  we  hope 
that  our  readers  will  count  the  day  not  ill- 
spent.  Your  true  fly-fisher  does  more  than 
learn  to  kill  trout,  or  -even  to  watch  the 
shining  waters.  **  By  the  side  of  a  pleasr 
ant  river,"  says  cheerful  Mr.  Cotton,  **  thou 
art  otherwise  pursuing  thy  recreation.  For 
the  gliding  of  waters,  the  song  of  birds,  the 
lowing  of  cattle,  an<l  the  view  of  delightful 
prospects,  and  the  various  occupations  of 
rural  life,  shaM  dispose  thee  to  qiiiet  reflec- 
tion. While  the  beauties  of  Nature,  the 
power,  wisdom,   and  goodness   of  the  Al- 

•  Cotton,  in  his  ••  Anffler,"  tolls  us  of  a  trout,  out 
of  which  he  "  took  near  one  hun<in*d  niinnitw?).'' 

t  Some  idea  of  the  number  of  tlt«h  in  thliji  hcaiiti- 
Ail  stream  may  bo  fltrmed  fVom  tlie  following  fucts. 
The  May-fly  Hoa^m  lasts  fbr  about  fourte«'n  days, 
and  is  at  its  ht-ight  from  about  May  28th  to  .luno  7th. 
During  that  time,  \i\  1860,  the  following  was  the  re- 
sult:— 

No.  of  flsh  taken.  72.    Xo.  of  rods,  3. 

Total  weight  of  ilsh,  147  lbs.  4  oz.  Average  weight, 
2  lbs. 

Two  largest  flsh.  4  lbs.  12  oz.,  8  lbs.  8  oz. 

Greatest  number  in  one  day,  fourteen  flsh,  weigh- 
ing 25  lbs. 

Alter  the  Hay-fly  Mtson  the  river  it  not  mueh 
flshed. 
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mighty,  in  caring  for  all  His  creatures ;  the 
order  and  course  of  His  providence ;  the 
rewards  of  a  good  life,  and  the  certainty 
of  thine  end,  be  thy  subjects  of  meditation." 
**Att<}  the  least,"  savs  Dame  Juliana  her- 
ners,  (some  two  centuries  before  honest 
Walton's  time),  **the  angler  hath  his  hol- 
som  walke,  and  is  mery  at  his  case ;  he 
hath  a  swete  ayre  of  the  swete  savoure  of 
the  meede  flowers  that  makyth  him  hungry' ; 
he  hereth  the  melodious  armory  of  fowles, 
swannes,  duckes,  and  cotes.  And  if  he  take 
fvshe,  surely  thenno  no  man  is  merrier  in 
his  spryte  than  he."* 
.Say  Good-night,  therefore,  cheerily  to  the 

*  Troatipe  on  Fyshing,  by  Domo  Juliana  Berners. 
I*rintt*d  by  Caxton,  148G. 


passing  reapers,  and  take  one  more  glance 
at  the  **  pleasant  river."  The  rudily  glow 
of  sunset  has  faded  out  of  the  sky /and  a 
sod  mist  is  creeping  over  the  meadows,  as 
we  make  our  way  stoutly  up  the  valley. 
Ader  ten  hours  thus  healtliily  spent  in  the 
fresh  air,  the  prospect  of  supper  at  the  vil- 
lage inn  is  not  an  unpleasant  one.  And, 
if  *^  aj^timum  coiuUmentum James''''  bo  tnie, 
we  sliall  not  need  a  three  mile  walk  to  give 
a  relish  to  our  repast.  Ilark !  as  wc  gain 
the  brow  of  the  hill,  the  lonely  village  spire 
says  nine  o'  the  clock,  and  as  the  sounds  die 
away,  far-off  may  be  heard  the  faint  music 
of  rushing  waters  as  they  hurry  on  to  join 
the  silver  Test,  on  its  way  down  to  the  dis- 
tant sea. 


Samuel  Lovee,  the  Irish  poet,  novelist,  and 
artist,  died  at  Dublin  on  Wednesday  last,  at  the 
advancwl  age  of  seventy-one  years.  His  father 
was  a  stock-broker  in  Dublin,  and  educated  his 
son  for  commercial  pursuits;  but  IjOxcv  soon 
quitte<l  business  and  dcvote<l  himself  to  litera- 
ture and  painting.  A  series  of  "  Legends  and 
Stories  of  Iivland,*'  published  in  the  city  of  his 
bii'tii,  attiiictc<l  coiisldeniblo  notice,  but  he  was 
soon  called  to  London  in  the  hope  of  obtaining 
empl<»ymont  as  a  miniature  painter — one  of  his 
miniatures  exhibiterl  in  the  lUWal  Academy  hav- 
ing Ihx'U  receiveil  with  great  favor,  ilis  expec- 
tations do  not  appcfir  to  have  l>cen  realized,  and 
he  agiiin  turnt'<^l  to  letters,  writing  mniie  very 
attractive  songs,  —  "The  Angel's  "Whisper," 
«*  l\A)Ty  O'More,'*  the  **  Four-Lmved  Sham- 
rock," among  them.  He  next  published  a  novel, 
naming  it  after  his  successful  song,  **  llory 
O'More,''  and  that  the  theme  might  Iki  tiiorough- 
ly  exhauste<l  he  <lmmatized  the  story  and  it  was 
pnxluowl  on  the  stage  uiuler  the  same  title. 
••Treasure  Trove"  and  ••Handy  Andy"  are 
two  of  his  fciter  and  best  known  novels.  In  the 
year  1H44  the  versatile  author  trieil  a  new 
methrxl  of  pleasing  the  pul)lic,  appearing  in  an 
entertainment  consisting  of  recitations  fivm  his 
own  works  and  the  singing  of  his  own  songs. 
These  entertainments  were  ivpeate*.!  in  tiiis  coun- 
tiy  a  few  years  later,  and  on  his  return  to  Ire- 
land lie  'lU'livcn^d  a  few  lectures,  an<l  retired  to 
private  life.  In  IHoO  he  received  a  pension  of 
one  huiidriNl  jxtunds  a  year  from  the  British 
government.  Mr.  I^over's  works,  both  in  prose 
and  vfi'se,  ar«»  written  in  a  grsiceful  and  pleas- 
ing i<tyle,  and  are  not  wanting  in  the  pathos  and 
gonial  humor  characteristic  of  the  author's  race. 

Daily  Advertljier,  10  July. 


rather  travel  by  diligence  than  fiice  the  imagin- 
ary perils  of  Mr.  Fell*s  zig-zag  over  the  moun- 
tain. Add  to  these  prejudices  the  alarms  raisei 
by  interested  prophets  on  each  side  uf  the  moun- 
tain, who  preiHct  some  drco^lful  acci<lent  as  in- 
evitable, and  it  is  as  much  as  can  lio  hoped  at 
present  if  the  number  of  passengers  can  just  be 
Siiid  to  increase.  People  who  allow  themselves 
amenable  to  reason  know  that  the  mountain 
railway  is  not  only  as  safe  as  the  level  line,  bat 
very  much  safer.  The  Savoy  Journal ^  8pc:(kiDg 
of  the  rapid  descent  of  a  train  over  an  incline 
whose  gradient  is  1  in  12,  says  that,  *'  thanks  to 
the  supplementary  brakes,  which  supply  an  ad 
libitum  pressure  on  the  central  rail,  the  pace 
nniy  ho  slackcnc>d,  and  the  tniin  stopped  almost 
instant4incously,  even  when  going  at  f^ill  speed 
on  the  steepest  inclines; "  and  it  adds  that  *•  a 
horse  is  less  docile  to  guidance  than  this  moun- 
tain locomotive."  That  the  line  ia  a  success  is 
shown  by  the  f:vet  that  people  in  Italy  ore  already 
beginning  to  talk  almut  forming  new  lines  of  the 
s.ame  description.  One,  amon.ist  many  others, 
seems  likely,  before  long,  to  connect  Italy  with 
the  centre  of  Switzerland. 

London  ReTlcw*  27  June. 


The  Mont  Cenis  Railway  is  slowly  conquer- 
ing tlio  preiiulices  <»f  thojw  old-fashioncil  travel- 
lei's  who  pi-efer  tlie  level  line,  and  who  would 


A  Boston  rhymester  tells  why  people  go  to 

Saratoga :  — 

••  Some  come  to  partake  of  the  waters 

(The  sensible  old-fashioned  elves). 
And  some  to  dispose  of  their  dauf^terst 

And  some  to  dispose  of  themselTCSp 
And  some  to  squander  their  treesaTe, 

And  some  their  funds  to  improvet 
And  some  for  mere  lovcof  pleasure. 

And  some  for  the  jtlcnsure  of  love. 
And  some  to  escape  from  the  old. 

And  some  to  set*  what  is  new. 
But  most  — it  is  plain  to  l>e  told  — 

Come  here  becau^io  other  folks  do !  ** 
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AVICE.— AMONO 

From  Goo4  Word- 


Xhodqh  the  Toice  of  modem  sehobla 

Has  demuired, 
B;  the  dreamj  Aiiiaa  creed 
Tis  averred , 
That  the  booIb  of  mw,  releMed 
From  their  bodies  irheu  deoeued. 
Sometimes  enter  in  a  beast,  — 
Or  a  bird. 


Watched  jou  sc 
I  have  (bnod  jonr  secret  ont ; 

And  I  know 
That  the  reetleas  riblwDed  thinga. 


That  will  grow. 

When  yoo  enter  in  a  room. 

It  U  ttiired 
With  the  wayward,  floBhiDg  Bight 

Of  a  bird ; 
And  you  spealc  —  and  bring  with  ^oa 
I^f  and  sun-ray,  bud  and  blue. 
And  the  wind-brealh  and  the  dew 

At  a  word. 

When  you  called  to  me  my  name. 

Then  again 
VIbai  I  heud  four  ungle  cry 

In  the  lane. 
All  the  sound  was  as  the"  nreet" 
Which  the  birds  Co  birda  repeat 
In  their  thaDk-snng  to  the  heM 

When  yon  sang  the  "  Scbwilbenlied," 
Twas  abnird, — 

Bat  it  leemed  no  human  note 
That  I  heard  ; 

For  yonr  strain  iiad  all  the  trills, 

AU  the  little  shakes  and  stilla. 

Of  the  oTCT-song  that  rills 
From  a  bird. 

Ton  have  joBt  thdr  eager,  quick 
"  Airs  de  tele," 

All  ^uAl  flash  and  ferer-hcat 
When  elate; 

Eveiy  Inrd'Like  nod  and  beok. 

And  a  bird's  own  curve  of  ludk 

When  she  givee  a  little  peck 


In  thathuTed, 


THE   CORN. 

Tot,  aliis !  Love's  light  yon  dogn 
But  to  wea~ 

upon  your  pli 

And  you  co 
Nut  a  H  hit  for  rest  or  husb  ; 
But  till'  ,eaveB  — Che  lyric  gash, 
AuJ  iho  wing-poWBT,  and  the  riisb 

Of  the  air. 

So  I  da»  not  woo  you,  Sweet, 
For  a  day. 

Lest  I  luae  you  in  a  Saah, 

As  I  may  ; 
Did  I  ifll  you  tender  things. 
You  wnuld  shake  your  sudden  wings  ; 
You  ntiuld  start  from  him  who  sings. 

And  away. 


iXaSG   THE   COBK. 

The  girl  sat  down  'mid  the  rustling  corn, 

.4.nil  Hiartled  a  nested  bird. 
And  up  It  sprang  with  a  burat  of  song  ; 

But  I  do  not  think  she  bc&rd. 

She  sat  her  down  on  the  low  stone  wall. 
And  gued  at  the  sunset  sky  : 

1  conuut  think  that  she  saw  its  glow. 
Fur  wtiy  should  it  make  her  sighr 

Wlint  does  she  think  aboat,  sitting  theref 

Whnt  docs  her  spirit  seeT 
Is  she  tlimking  God  tbr  His  golden  sky. 

And  f.ir  liver  and  hill  and  tree! 


Wliprc  the  workingnlay  is 
The  crunds  are  hnrryijif  ' 
But  she  only  thinks  oj 

She  sc«a  t.  room  tn  an  old  brown  bonae. 
With  iv  window  long  and  low, 

Wlicrp  above  the  hum  and  the  dusty  mini 
S'lino  ooontiy  geraniums  grow. 

She  dreams  of  the  life  the  women  have 
Willi  live  in  snch  homely  place  : 

la  it  Uic  light  of  the  setting  son 
Tliat  is  gknriug  on  her  &ceT 

What  of  llw  meadows  that  senile  bdow. 

Or  the  mddy  clonds  above  T 
They  are  bnt  the  gold  Ood  gave  to  set 

Round  Hii  priad«SB  gem  of  lore. 


Let  her  sit  at 

Till  the  BD 
We  (cart-dy  notice  ft 
Til!  soneUitng  is  gone  awsj. 


n  sb  growi  grey : 
4ce  God's  earth  Um 
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From  The  Edinbargh  Beview. 

Salem  Witchcraft ;  with  an  Account  of  Sa- 
lem Village,  and  a  History  of  Opinions 
on  Witchcraft  and  kindred  subjects.  By 
Charles  AV.  Upham.  2  vols.  Boston 
(U.S.):  1867. 

Ths  name  of  the  village  of  Salem  is  as 
familiar  to  Americans  as  that  of  any  pro- 
vincial town  in  England  or  France  is  to 
Englishmen  and  Frenchmen ;  yet,  when  ut- 
tered in  the  hearing  of  Europeans,  it  car- 
ries us  back  two  or  three  centuries,  and 
suggests  an  image,  however  faint  and  tran- 
sient, of  the  lite  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers, 
who  gave  that  sacred  name  to  the  place  of 
their  chosen  habitation.  If  wc  were  on  the 
spot  to-day,  we  should  see  a  modem  Amer- 
ican seaport,  with  an  interest  of  its  own, 
bat  by  no  means  a  romantic  one.  At  pres- 
ent Salem  is  suffering  its  share  of  the  "ad- 
versity which  has  fallen  upon  the  shipping 
trade,  while  it  is  still  mourning  the  loss  of 
some  of  its  noblest  citizens  in  the  late  civil 
war.  No  community  in  the  Republic  paid 
its  tribute  of  patriotic  sacrifice  more  gen- 
erously ;  and  there  were  doubtless  occasions 
when  its  citizens  remembered  the  early  days 
of  glory,  when  their  fathers  helped  to  chase 
the  retreating  British,  on  the  first  shedding 
of  blood  in  the  War  of  Independence.  But 
now  they  have  enough  to  think  of  under  the 
pressure  of  the  hour.  Their  trade  is  par- 
al>'8ed  under  the  operation  of  the  tariff; 
their  shipping  is  rotting  in  port,  except  so 
much  of  it  as  is  sold  to  foreigners ;  there  is 
much  poverty  in  low  places,  and  dread  of 
further  commercial  adversity  among  the 
chief  citizens ;  but  there  is  the  same  vigo- 
rous pursuit  of  intellectual  interests  and 
pleasures,  throughout  the  society  of  the 
place,  that  there  always  is  wherever  any 
number  of  New  Englanders  have  made 
their  homes  beside  the  church,  the  librarj', 
and  the  school.  Whatever  other  changes 
may  occur  from  one  age  or  period  to  anoth- 
er, the  features  of  natural  scenery  are,  for 
the  most  part,  unalterable.  Massachusetts 
Bay  is  as  it  was  when  the  Pilgrims  cast  their 
first  look  over  it.  Its  blue  waters^ as  blue 
as  the  seas  of  Greece — rippling  up  upon 
the  sheeted  snow  of  the  sands  in  winter,  or 
beating  against  rocks  glittering  in  ice ;  in 
autnmn  the  pearly  waves  flowing  in  under 
the  thickets  of  gaudy  foliage ;  and  on  sum- 


mer evenings  the  greeYi  surface  surrounding 
the  amethyst  islands,  where  white  foam 
spouts  out  of  the  caves  and  crevices.  On 
land,  there  are  still  the  craggy  hills,  and 
the  jutting  promontories  of  granite,  where 
the  barberry  grows  as  the  bramble  does 
with  us,  and  room  is  found  for  the  farm- 
stead between  the  crags,  and  for  the  apple- 
trees  and  little  slopes  of  grass,  and  patches 
of  tillage,  where  all  else  looks  barren.  The 
boats  are  out,  or  ranged  on  shore,  acconl- 
ing  to  the  weather,  just  as  they  were  from 
the  beginning,  only  in  larger  numl>ers ;  and 
far  away  on  either  hand  the  coasts  and 
islands,  the  rocks  and  hills  and  rural 
dwellings,  are  as'  of  old,  save  for  the  shrink- 
ing of  the  forest,  and  the  growth  of  the 
cities  and  villages,  whose  spires  and  school- 
houses  are  visible  here  or  there. 

Yet  there  are  changes,  marked  and  mem- 
orable, both  in  Sjilem  and  its  neighbour- 
hood, since  the  date  of  thirty-a(»ven  years 
ago.  There  was  then  an  exclusiveness 
about  the  place  as  evident  to  strangers,  and 
as  dear  to  natives,  as  the  rivalship  between 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  wliile  far  more 
interesting  and  honourable  in  its  character. 
In  Salem  society  there  was  a  singular  com- 
bination of  the  precision  and  scnipulous- 
ness  of  Puritan  manners  and  habits  of 
thought  with  the  pride  of  a  cultivated  and 
travelled  community,  boasting  acquaintance 
with  people  of  all  known  faiths,  and  famil- 
iarity with  all  known  ways  of  living  and 
thinking,  while  adhering  to  the  customs, 
and  even  the  prejudices,  of  their  fathers. 
While  relating  theological  conversations 
held  with  liberal  Buddhists  or  lax  ^loham- 
raedans,  your  host  would  whip  his;  horse,  to 
got  home  at  full  speed  bv  sunset  on  a  Sat- 
unlay,  that  the  groom's  Sabbath  might  not 
be  encroached  on  for  five  minutes.  The 
houses  were  hung  with  odd  Chinese  copies 
of  English  engravings,  and  furnish<'d  with 
a  variety  of  pretty  and  useful  articles  from 
China,  never  seen  elsewhere,  because  none 
but  American  traders  had  then  achieved  any 
oommerce  with  that  country  but  in  tea, 
nankeen,  and  silk.  The  Salem  Museum 
was  the  glory  of  the  town,  and  even  of  the 
State.  Each  speculative  merchant  who  went 
forth,  with  or  without  a  car<];o  (and  the 
trade  in  ice  was  then  only  beginning)  in  his 
own  ship,  with  his  wife  and  her  babes,  was 
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determined  to  bring  home  some  ofToring  to 
the  Museum,  if  he  should  accomplibh  a 
membership  of  that  institution  by  doubling 
either  Cape  Horn  or  tlio  Cape  of  Grood 
Hope.  lie  picked  up  an  old  cargo  some- 
where and  trafficked  with  it  for  another ;  and 
so  he  went  on  —  if  not  rounduig  the  world, 
seeing  no  small  part  of  it,  and  making  ac- 
quaintance with  a  dozen  eccentric  poten- 
tat<>s  and  barbaric  cliiefs,  and  sovereigns 
with  widely  celebrated  names ;  and,  whether 
the  adventurer  came  home  rich  or  poor,  he 
was  sure  to  have  gained  much  knowledge, 
and  to  have  become  very  entertaining  in 
discourse.  The  houses  of  tlie  principal 
merchants  were  pleasant '  abodes  —  each 
standing  alone,  beside  the  street  which  was 
an  avenue,  thick  strewn  with  leaves  in  au- 
tunm,  and  well  shaded  in  summer.  Not  far 
away  were  the  woods,  where  lumbering 
w^eut  on,  for  the  export  of  timber  to  Charles- 
ton and  New  Orleans,  and  for  the  furni- 
ture manufacture,  which  was  the  main  in- 
dustrv  of  the  less  fertile  districts  of  Massa- 
chusett;^  in  those  days.  Hero  and  there  was 
a  little  lake  —  a  *  p<md '  —  under  the  shadow 
of  the  woo* Is,  yielding  water-lilies  in  sum- 
mer, and  ice  for  exportation  in  winter — as 
soon  as  tliat  hai)py  idea  had  occurred  to 
some  fortunate  speculator.  On  some  knoll 
there  was  sure  to  be  a  schoolhouse.  Amidst 
these  and  many  other  pleasant  objects,  and 
hi  the  very  centre  of  the  stranger's  obser- 
vations, there  was  one  spectacle  tliat  had  no 
beauty  in  it — just  as  in  the  happy  course 
of  the  life  of  the  Salem  community  there  is 
one  fi-arful  period.  Tliat  dreary  object  is 
the  Witches'  Hill  at  Salem ;  and  that  fear- 
ful ohaptiT  of  history  is  the  tragedy  of  the 
Witch  Delusion. 

Our  reason  for  selecting  the  date  of 
thirty-seven  years  ago  for  our  glance  at  the 
Salem  of  the  last  generation  is,  that  at  that 
time  a  clergyman  resident  there  fixed  the 
attention  of  the  inhabitants  on  the  history 
of  their  forefathers  by  delivering  leetnres 
on  AVitchcrafl.  This  gentleman  was  then  a 
vounir  man,  of  cultivated  mind  and  intel- 
lectual  tastes,  a  ])opular  preacher,  and  es- 
teemed and  beloved  in  private  life.  In 
di*livering  those  lectures  he  had  no  mord 
idea  tlian  his  audience  tliat  he  was  entering 
upon  the  great  work  and  grand  intellectual 
interest  of  his  life.    When  he  concluded 


■ 

the  course,  he  was  unconscious  of  ha^*^? 
offered  more  than  the  entertainment  o^  » 
day ;  yet  the  engrossing  occupation  of  seV^n- 
and-thirty  years  for  himseli',  and  no  \itih 
employment  and  interest  for  others,  hs^^^ 
grown  out  of  that  early  effort.  He  ^^ 
requested  to  print  the  lectures,  and  did  so. 
They  went  through  more  tlian  one  edition; 
and  ever}-  time  he  reverted  to  the  subject, 
with  some  fresh  knowledge  gathered  from 
new  sources,  he  perceived  more  distinctly 
how  inadequate,  and  even  mistaken,  had 
been  his  early  conceptions  of  the  character 
of  the  transactions  which  constituted  the 
Witeh  Tragedy.  At  length  he  refused  to 
re-issue  the  volume.  *  I  was  unwilling,'  he 
says  in  the  preface  of  the  book  before  us, 
*  to  issue  again  what  I  had  discovered  to  be 
an  insufficient  presentation  of  the  subject.^ 
Meantime,  he  was  penetrating  into  mines 
of  materials  for  histor}',  furnished  by  the 
pecidiar  forms  of  administration  instituted 
by  the  early  rulers  of  the  province.  It  was 
an  Ordinance  of  the  General  Court  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, for  instance,  that  testimony 
should  in  all  cases  be  taken  in  the  shape  of 
depositions,  to  be  preserved  *  in  perpetual 
remembrance.'  In  all  trials,  the  evidence 
of  witnesses  was  taken  in  writing  before- 
hand, the  witnesses  being  present  (except 
in  certain  cases)  to  meet  any  examination 
in  regard  to  their  recorded  testimony. 
These  depositions  were  carefully  preserved, 
in  complete  order ;  and  thus  we  may  now 
know  as  much  about  the  landed  property, 
the  wills,  the  contracts,  the  assaults  and 
defamation,  the  thievery  and  cheating,  and 
even  the  personal  morals  and  social  de- 
meanour of  the  citizens  of  Salem  of  two 
centuries  and  a  half  ago  as  we  could  have 
done  if  they  had  had  law-reporters  in  their 
courts,  and  had  filed  those  reports,  and 
preserved  the  police  departments  of  news- 
papers like  those  of  the  present  day.  The 
documents  relating  to  the  witchcraft  pro- 
ccedmgs  have  been  for  the  most  part  laid 
up  among  the  State  archives ;  but  a  consid- 
erable number  of  them  have  been  dispersed 
•^no  doubt  from  their  connexion  with  fam- 
ily history,  and  under  impulses  of  shame 
and  remorse.  Of  these,  some  are  safely 
lodged  in  literaty  institutions,  and  others 
are  in  private  hands,  though  too  many  have 
been  lost.     In  a  long  course  of  years,  Mr. 
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Upbam,    and    after    Lim    his    sons,    bave  lineation  of  tbe  outward  conditions  of  men 

searched  out  all  documents  they  could  bear  and  society ;  and  in  this  hij^ber  department 

of.     When  they  bad  reason  to  believe  that  of  his  task  Mr.  Upbam  is  above  all  anxious 

any  transcription  of  papers  was  inaccurate  to  obtain  and   dispense  true  light.     Tbe 

—  that  gaps  bad  been  conjecturally  filled  Second  Part  of  his  work  treats  of  what  may 

up,  that  dates  bad  been  mistaken,  or  that  bo  called  tbe  spiritual  scener}-  of  the  time, 

papers   had  been  transposed,  they   never  He  exhibits  the  superstition  of  that  age, 

rested  till  they  had  got  bold  of  the  originals,  when  the  belief  in  Satanic  agency  was  tbe 

thinking  the  bad  spelling,  the  rude  gram-  governing  idea  of  religious   life,  and  the 

mar,  and  strange  dialect  of  tbe  least  culti-  most  engrossing  and    pervading    interest 

vated    country-people    less    objectionable  known  to  the  Puritans  of  every  countr}'. 

than  the  unauthorised  amendments  of  tran-  Of  the  young  and  ignorant  in  the  new  set- 

scribers.     Mr.  Upbam  says  he  has  resorted  tlement  beyond  tbe  seas  bis  researches  bave 

to  the  originals  throughout.     Then  there  led  him  to  write  thus  : — 

were  the  parish  books  and  church  records,       ,  „  ^  .^  .^  •       -^       _lv 

, .  V  '^.    ^  •         11  *  However  strange  it  seems,  it  IS  quite  worthy 

to  which  was  committed  m  early  davs  very     «   ,  ..       *u  T  xt     „  *  «„  •     ♦!*♦«« i 

t  •    .1     !•/.      r.  •    1-  •  1     1       1 .  r         1  1    of  observation,  that  the  actors  in  that  tragedy, 
much  in  the  life  of  individuals  which  would   ^^  „  ^.^^  chUdren,-  and  other  witnesses, 
now  be  considered  a  matter  of  private  con-   .^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  statements  and  operations,  em- 
cem,  and  scarcely  fit  for  comment  by  next-   traced  about  the  whole  circle  of  popular  super- 
doorneigbbours.     The  primitive  local  maps   gtition.    How  those  young  country  girls,  some 
and  the  coast-survey  chart,  with  the  mark-   of  them  mere  children,  most  of  them  wholly  iU 
ings  of  original  grants  to  settlers,  and  of    literate,  could  have  become  familiar  with  such 
"bridges,  mills,  meeting-houses,  private  dwell-   fancies,  to  such  an  extent,  is^ruly  surprising. 
ings,  forest  roads,  and  farm  boundaries  bave   They  acted  out,  and  brought  to  bear  with  tre- 
l>een  preserved.     Between  these  and  deeds   meudous  effect,  almost  all  that  can  be  found  in 
^f  conveyance  it  has  been  possible  to  con-    the  literature  of  that  day,  and  the  period  pre- 
utruct  a  map  of  the  district,  which  not  only   ceding  it,  rekting   to  such  subjects.    Images 
restores  the  external  scene  to  tbe  mind's   ^^^  visions  which  had  been  portrayed  in  tales 
«ye,  but  casts  a  strong  and  fearful  light  -   ^^  romance,  and  given  interest  to  the  pages  of 
as  we  shaU  see  presently -on  the  origin   poetry,  will  be  made  by  them,  a^  we  shaU  see 
1  r  xi      -L       1  1         p  inn.-i      nr      to  throng  the  woods,  flit  through  the  air,  and 

and  course  of  tbe  troubles  of  1G92.     Mr.    .  ^i     l     i     *      *      ^  i         ^     m. 

_,  ,  ...  ,  •     X  1  hover  over  the  heads  of  a  terrified  court.     The 

Lphamand  his  sons  have  minutely  exam-  Uosta  of  murdered  wives  and  children  will  play 
med  tbe  territory -tracing  the  old  stone  ^^.^  ^^^^  ^.^^  ^  ^.^j^^^^  ^^  representation 
walls  and  the  streams,  fixing  tbe  gates,  ^^j  ^^istic  skill  of  expression  that  have  hardly 
measuring  distances,  even  verifying  points  ij^^  surpassed  in  scenic  representations  on  the 
of  view,  till  the  surrounding  scenery  has  gtage.  In  the  Salem-witchcraft  procoe^Hugs,  tbe 
become  as  complete  as  could  be  desired. 
Between  the  church  books  and  the  parish 
and  court  records,  the  character,  repute, 
ways  and  manners  of  every  conspicuous 
resident  can  be  ascertained ;  and  it  may  be 
said  that  nothing  out  of  the  common  way 
happened  to  any  man,  woman,  or  child 
within  the  district  which  could  remain  un- 
known at  this  day,  if  any  one  wished  to 
make  it  out.  Mr.  Upbam  has  wished  to 
make  out  tbe  real  story  of  the  Witch  Trag- 
edy :*  and  be  has  done  it  in  such  a  way  that 
his  readers  will  doubtless  agree  that  no 
more  accurate  piece  of  history  has  ever  been 
written  than  the  annals  of  this  New  Eng- 
land township. 

For    such  a  work,  however,  something 
more  is  required  than  the  most  minute  de- 1     Ail  this  is  no  more  than  might  have  oo- 


superstition  of  the  middle  ages  was  emlxxlied  in 
real  action.  All  its  extravagant  absurdities  and 
monstrosities  appear  in  their  application  to  hu- 
man experience.  We  see  what  the  effect  has 
been,  and  must  be,  when  the  affairs  of  life,  in 
courts  of  law  and  the  relations  of  society,  or  the 
conduct  or  feelings  of  individuals,  arc  siifFere«l 
to  be  under  the  control  of  fanciful  or  mystical 
notions.  When  a  whole  people  abindons  the 
•olid  gpround  of  common  sense,  overlesips  tlie 
boundaries  of  human  knowledge,  gives  itself  up 
to  wild  reveries,  and  lets  loose  its  p-Lssions  with- 
out restraint,  it  presents  a  spectiicle  mure  terrific 
to  bdiold,  and  becomes  more  destructive  and 
disMtronSt  than  any  convulsion  of  mere  material 
nature ;  than  tomiylo,  conflagration,  or  earth- 
qnake.'.   (VoL  L  p.  468.) 
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curred  to  a  thoughtful  historian  long  years  | 
agro ;  but  there  is  vet  somethini]^  else  which  • 
it  has  been  reserved  for  our  generation  to 
perceive,  or  at  least  to  declu'xj,  without 
fear  or  hesitation.  Mr.  Uphani  may  mean 
more  than  some  people  would  in  what  he 
says  of  the  new  opening  made  by  science 
into  the  dark  depths  of  mystery  covered  by 
the  term  Witchcraft ;  for  he  is  not  only  the 
brother-in-law  but  the  intimate  friend  and 
associate  of  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  flolaies. 
Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  at 
Harvard  University,  and  still  better  kuuwp 
to  us.  as  he  is  at  home,  as  the  writer  of  the 
physiological  tales,  *  Elsie  Vcnner,'  and  the 
'  Guardian  Angel,'  which  have  impressed 
the  public  as  something  new  in  the  litera- 
ture of  fiction.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that 
Mr.  Uphara's  view  of  the  Salem  Delusion 
would  nave  been  precisely  what  we  find  it 
here  if  he  and  Dr.  Holmes  had  never  met ; 
and,  but  for  the  presence  of  the  Professor's 
mind  throughout  the  book,  which  is  most 
fitly  dedicated  to  him,  its  n^aders  might 
have  perceived  less  clearly  the  tnie  direc- 
tion in  which  to  look  for  a  solution  of  the 
myster}'  of  the  storv,  and  its  writer  might 
have  written  sometliing  less  significant  in 
the  place  of  the  following  paragi'aph :  — 

*  As  showing  how  far  the  belief^  of  the  under- 
Btanding,  the  perceptions  of  the  senses,  and  the 
delusions  of  the  imagination  may  be  confounded, 
the  subject  belongs  not  only  to  theology  ancl 
moral  and  political  science,  but  to  phyKioloyy^ 
m  its  original  and  proper  use,  as  embracing 
our  whole  nature  ;  and  the  facts  presentetl  may 
help  to  conclusions  relating  to  what  is  justly  re- 
gartleil  as  the  great  mystery  of  our  being  —  the 
connexion  between  the  body  and  the  mind.' 
(Vol.  i.  p.  viii.) 

The  Settlement  had  its  birth  in  1620,  the 
date  of  the  charter  granted  by  James  I.  to 


Lonipanv 

of  good  birth,  position,  education,  and  for- 
tune, to  take  up  considerable  portions  of 
land,  introduce  the  best  agriculture  known, 
and  facilitate  the  settling  of  the  country. 
Hence  the  tone  of  manners,  the  social  or- 
ganisation, and  the  prevalence  of  the  mili- 
tary spirit,  which  the  subsequent  decline  in 
the  spirit  of  the  community  made  it  difficult 
for  carel(?8S  thinkers  to  understand.  Not 
only  did  the  wealth  of  this  class  of  early  set- 
tlers supply  the  district  with  roads  and 
bridges,  and  clear  the  forest;  it  set  np  the 
])ur!suit  of  agriculture  in  the  highest  placo, 
and  encrouraged  intellectual  pursuits,  refined 
intercourse,  and  a  loftier  spirit  of  colonising 
enterprise  than  can  be  looked  for  among 


immigrants  whose  energies  are  engrossed 
by  tlie  needs  of  the  d|iy.  The  mode  q( 
dress  of  the  gentry  of  this  class  shows  u 
something  of  their  aspect  in  their  new  coun- 
try, when  prowling  Indians  were  infesting 
the  woods  a  stone^s  throw  from  their  fences, 
and  when  the  rulers  of  the  commnnit}'  took 
it  in  turn  with  all  their  neighbours  to  act  ss 
scouts  against  the  savages.  Greorge  Cor- 
win  was  thus  dressed  — 

*  A  wrought  flowing  neckcloth,  a  sash  ooTered 
with  lace,  a  coat  with  short  coffis  and  resdung 
halfway  between  the  wrist  and  el!bow  ;  the  skiitB 
in  plaits  below  ;  an  octagon  ring  and  cane.  TIk 
last  two  articles  are  still  preserved.  His  iiiTeii- 
tory  mentions  "  a  silver-laced  cloth  coat,  a  tH- 
vet  ditto,  a  satin  waistcoet  embroidered  widi 
gold,  a  trooping  scarf  and  silver  hat-band,  goSd- 
en-topped  and  embroidered,  and  a  silver-hMdid 
cane."  '     (Vol  i.  p.  98.) 

This  aristocratic  element  was  in  large 
proportion  to  the  total  number  of  settlen. 
it  lifted  up  the  next  class  to  a  position  infe- 
rior only  to  its  own  by  its  connexion  with 
land.    The  Fanners  formed  an  order  br 
themselves  —  not  by  having  peculiar  inith 
tutions,  but  through  the  dignity  ascribed  to 
agriculture.    The  yeomanry  of  Massaclm- 
setts  hold  their  heads  hi^h  to  this  dar,  voA 
their  fathers  spoke  proudly  of  themseiTes  ai 
'  the  Farmers.^    They  penetrated  the  forest 
in  all  directions,  sat  down  beside  the  streams, 
and  ploughed  up  such  level  tracts  as  they 
found  open  to  the  sunshine ;  so  that  in  a 
lew  years  *  the  Salem.  Farms  ^  constituted  a 
well-defined  territorv, .  thinlv  peopled,  but 
entirely  appropriated.    In  due  course  pir- 
ishes  wen',  formed  round  the  outskirts  of 
*  Salem  Farms,'  encroaching  more  or  less  m 
all  directions,  and  reducing  the  area  to  that 
which  was  ultimately  known  as  *  Salem  Vil- 
lage,^ in  which  some  few  of  the  original 
grants  of  500  acres  or  less  remained  com- 
plete, while  others  were  divided  among  fiimr 
dies  or  sold.    J^ng  before  the  date  of  the 
Salem  Tragedy,  tne  strifes  which  folknr 
upon  the  acquisition  of  land  had  become 
common,  and  there  was  much  ill-blood  within 
the  bounds  of  the  City  of  Peace.    The  in- 
dependence, the  mode  of  life,  and  the  pride 
of  the  yeomen  made  them  excellent  citisena, 
however,  when  war  broke  out  with  the  In- 
dians or  with  any  other  foe ;  and  the  nuli- 
tary  spirit  of  the  aristocracy  was  well  na- 
tained  bv  that  of  the  Farmers. 

The  dignity  of  the  town  had  been  eariy 
secured  by  the  wisdom  of  the  Companj  at 
home,  which  had  committed  to  the  peopla 
the  government  of  the  districts  in  wlnc^ 
they  were  placed;  and  every  cidsen  fth 
himself,  in  his  degree,  concornod  in  the  nit 
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and  good  order  of  the  society  in  which  he 
lived;  but  the  holders  of  land  recognised 
no  real  equality  between  themselves  and 
men  of  other  callings,  while  the  artisans  and 
labourers  were  ambitious  to  obtain  a  place 
in  the  liigher  class.  Artisans  of  ever}'  call- 
ing needed  in  a  new  society  had  been  sent 
out  from  England  by  the  Company;  and 
when  all  the  most  energetic  had  acquired  as 
much  land  as  could  be  had  in  recompense 
for  special  servi(;es  to  the  community  —  as 
80  many  acres  for  ploughing  up  a  meadow, 
so  many  for  discovering  minerals,  so  many 
for  foiling  an  Indian  raid,  —  and  when  the 
original  grants  had  been  broken  up,  and 
fin^y  parcelled  out  among  sons  and  daugh- 
ters, leaving  no  scope  for  new  purchasers, 
the  most  ambitious  of  the  adventurers  ap- 
plied for  tracts  in  Maine,  where  they  might 
play  their  part  of  First  Families  in  a  new 
settlement.  The  weaker,  the  more  envious, 
the  more  ill-conditioned,  thus  remained  be- 
hind, to  cavil  at  their  prosperous  neighbours, 
and  spite  them  if  they  could.  Here  was  an 
evident  preparation  for  social  disturbance, 
when  opportunity  for  gratifying  bad  pas- 
sions should  arise. 

There  had  been  a  preparation  for  this 
stage  in  the  temper  with  which  the  adven- 
turers had  arrived  in  the  countr}',  and  the 
influences  which  at  once  operated  upon  them 
there.  The  politics  and  the  religion  in  which 
they  had  grown  up  were  gloomy  and  severe. 
Those  who  were  not  soured  were  sad ;  and, 
it  should  be  remembered,  they  fully  believed 
that  Satan  and  his  powers  were  abroad,  and 
must  be  coAt<jnded  with  daily  and  hourly, 
and  in  every  transaction  of  life.  In  their 
new  home  they  found  little  cheer  from  the 
sun  and  the  common  daylight ;  for  the  forest 
shrouded  the  entire  land  l>eyond  the  barren 
seashore.  The  special  enemy,  the  Red  In- 
dian, always  watching  them^Hiseekinf^  his 
advantage  of  them,  was  not,  in  their  view, 
a  simple  savage.  Their  clerg}'  assured  them 
that  the  Red  Indians  were  worshippers  and 
agents  of  Satan ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  esti- 
mate the  effect  of  this  belief  on  the  minds 
and  tempers  of  those  who  were  thinking  of 
the  Indians  at  ever\'tuni  of  daily  life.  The 
paiision  which  is  in  the  Far  West  still  spoken 
of  as  special,  under  the  name  of  '  Indian- 
hating/  is  a  mingled  ferocity  and  fanaticism, 
quite  inconceivable  by  quiet  Christians,  or 
tx^rhaps  by  any  but  border  adventurers ;  and 
this  passion,  kin«lled  by  the  first  demonstra- 
tion of  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts R<mI  Slan,  grew  and  spread  inces- 
santly under  the  painful  early  experience 
of  colonial  life.  Everj-  man  had  in  turn  to 
be  scout,  by  day  and  night,  in  the  swamp 
and  in  the  forest ;  and  every  woman  had  to 


be  on  the  watch  in  her  husband^s  absence  to 
save  her  babes  from  murderers  and  kidnap- 

Eers.  AVhatever  else  they  might  want  to 
e  doing,  even  to  supply  their  commonest 
needs,  the  citizens  had  first  to  station  them- 
selves within  hail  of  each  other  all  day ;  and 
at  night  to  drive  in  their  cattle  among  the 
dwelling,  and  keep  watch  by  turns.  Even 
on  Sundays,  patrols  were  appointed  to  look 
to  the  public  safety  while  the  community 
were  at  church.  The  mothers  carried  their 
babes  to  the  meeting-house,  rather  than 
venture  to  stay  at  home  in  the  absence  of 
husband  and  neighbours.  One  function  of 
the  Sabbath  patrol  indicates  to  us  other 
sources  of  trouble.  AVliile  looking  for  In- 
dians, the  patrol  was  to  obser\-e  who  was 
absent  from  worship,  to  mark  what  the  ab- 
sentees were  doing,  and  to  give  information 
to  the  authorities.  These  patrols  were  cho- 
sen from  the  leading  men  of  the  communit}' 
—  the  most  active,  vigilant,  and  sensible  — 
and  it  is  conceivable  that  much  ill-will  might 
have  been  accumulated  in  the  hearts  of  not 
only  the  ne'er-do-weels,  but  timid  and  jeal- 
ous and  angrj'  persons  who  were  uneasv 
under  this  sabbath  inspection.  Such  ill-will 
had  its  day  of  triumph  when  the  Salem 
Tragedy  arrived  at  its  catastrophe. 

The  ordinary  experience  of  life  was  singu- 
larly accelerated  in  that  new  state  of  soci- 
ety,  thou'xh  in  the  one  particular  of  the  age 
attained  by  the  primitive  adventurers,  the 
community  mav  be  regarded  as  favoured. 
Death  made  a  great  sweep  of  the  patriarchs 
at  last — shortly  before  the  Tragedy — but 
an  unusual  proportion  of  elders  presided  over 
social  affairs  Ibr  seventy  years  after  the  date 
of  the  second  charter.  The  chief  seats  in  the 
meeting-house  wore  filled  by  grey-haired 
men  and  women,  rich  or  poor  as  might  hap- 
pen ;  and  they  were  allowed  to  retain  their 
places,  whoever  else  might  be  shifted  in  the 
yearly  *  seating."*  The  title  *  Landlord'  dis- 
tinguished the  most  dignified,  and  the  eldest 
in  each  family  of  the  *Ohl  Planters;'  a 
*  Goodman'  and  '(yoodwife'  (abbreviated  to 
'Goodv')  were  titles  of  hoiunir,  as  sijrnifv- 
ing  heads  of  households.  The  old  age  of 
these  venerable  persons  was  carefully  cher- 
ished ;  and  when,  as  could  not  but  happen, 
many  of  them  departed  near  together,  the 
mourning  of  the  community  was  deep  and 
bitter.  Society  seemed  to  be  deprived  of 
its  parents,  and  in  fear  and  grief  it  antici- 
pated the  impending  calamity.  Except  in 
regard  to  these  patriarchs,  and  their  long 
old  age,  the  pace  of  events  was  very  rapid. 
Early  marriages  might  l>e  looked  for  m  a 
society  so  youthful ;  but  the  rq)id  succes- 
sion of  second  and  subsequent  marriages  is 
a  striking  feature   in   toe  register.    The 
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most  devoted  affection  seems  to  have  had  no 
elFectin  deferring  a  second  marriage  so  long 
as  a  year.  No  time  was  lost  in  settling  in 
life  at  first ;  families  were  large ;  and  half- 
brothers  and  sisters  abounded ;  and  as  they 
grew  up  they  married  on  the  portions  which 
were  given  them,  as  a  matter  of  course,  — 
each  having  house,  land,  and  plenishing, 
till  at  last  the  parents  gave  away  all  but  a 
sufficiency  for  their  own  need  or  conven- 
ience, and  went  into  the  town  or  remained 
in  the  central  mansion,  turning  over  the 
land  and  its  cares  to  the  younger  genera- 
tion. When  there  was  a  failure  of  off- 
spring, the  practi(;e  of  adoption  seems  to 
have  been  resorted  to  almost  as  a  natural 
process,  which,  in  such  a  state  of  society, 
It  probably  was. 

in  the  early  days  of  the  arts  of  life  it  is 
usual  for  the  separate  transactions  of 'each 
day  to  be  slow  and  cumbrous  ;  but  the  expe- 
rience of  life  may  be  rapid  nevertheless. 
While  travelling  was  a  rough  jogtrot,  and 
forest-land  took  vears  to  clear,  and  the  har- 
vest  wecKB  to  gather,  property  grew  fast, 
marriages  were  precipitate  and  repeated, 
one  generation  trod  on  the  heels  of  another, 
and  the  old  folks  complained  that  The  Ene- 
my made  rapid  conquest  of  the  new  terri- 
torj'  which  they  had  hoped  he  could  not 
enter.  >Vhen  any  work — of  house-build- 
ing, or  harvesting,  or  nutting,  or  furnish- 
ing, or  raising  the  wood-pile — had  to  be 
done,  if  was  secured  by  assembling  all 
the  hands  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  turn- 
ing the  toil  into  a  lestive  pleasure.  We 
have  all  read  of  such  *  bees 'in  the  rural 
districts  of  America  down  to  the  present 
dav ;  and  we  can  casilv  understand  how  the 
*goo(lm(»n-  and  'goodies*  watched  for  the 
good  and  the  evil  which  came  out  of  such 
(•ele])rations — the  courtship  and  marriage, 
and  the  neighbourly  interest  and  good  offi- 
ces on  the  one  hand,  and  the  evil  passions 
from  disappointed  hopes,  envy,  jealousy, 
tittle-tattle,  rash  judgments,  and  slander, 
on  the  other.  AFuch  that  was  said,  done, 
and  inferred  in  such  meetings  as  these  found 
its  way  lonjx  afterwards  into  the  Tragedy  at 
Sali^m.  Mr.  Upliam  depicts  the  inner  side 
of  the  younjT  social  life  of  which  the  inquis- 
itorial me<'ting-house  and  the  courts  were 
the  black  shadow :  — 

'  The  people  of  the  early  colonial  settlements 
had  a  private  and  interior  life,  as  muoh  as  we 
have  now,  and  the  pcfiple  of  all  ages  and  conn- 
tries  h-ive  hail.  It  is  common  to  regard  them 
in  no  other  light  than  as  a  severe,  sombre,  and 
pleasure-abhorring  gcnenition.  It  was  not  so 
with  them  altogether.  They  had  the  same  nature 
that  we  hive.  It  was  not  all  gloom  and  severity. 
They  hod  their  recreations,  amosements,  gaieties, 


and  frolics.  Touth  was  as  buoyant  with  hope 
and  gladness,  love  as  warm  and  tender,  mirth 
as  natural  to  innocence,  wit  as  sprightly,  then 
as  now.  There  was  as  much  poetry  and  ro- 
mance; the  merry  laugh  enlivened  the  newly 
opened  fields,  ana  rang  through  the  bordering 
woods  as  loud,  jocund,  and  unrestrained  as  in 
these  older  and  more  crowded  setdements.  It  is 
true  that  their  theology  was  austere,  and  their 
polity,  in  Church  and  State,  stem ;  but,  in  their 
modes  of  life,  there  were  some  features  which 
gave  peculiar  opportunity  to  exercise  and  gratify 
a  love  of  social  excitement  of  a  pleasurable 
kind.»     (Vol.  L  p.  200.) 

Except  such  conflicts  as  arose  about  the 
boundaries  of  estates  when  the  General 
Court  was  remiss  in  making  and  enforcing 
its  decisions,  the  first  and  gravest  strifes 
related  to  Church  matters  and  theolo^cal 
doctrines.  Tlio  Farmers  had  more  lively 
minds,  better  informed  as  to  law,  and  more 
exercised  in  reasoning  and  judging  than 
their  class  are  usually  supposed  to  have; 
for  there  never  was  a  time  when  lawsuits 
were  not  going  forward  about  the  area  and 
the  rights  of  some  landed  property  or  other; 
and  intelligent  men  were  called  on  to  make 
depositions,  to  serve  on  juries,  and  to  fol- 
low the  course  of  litigation,  if  not  to  serve 
the  community  in  office.  Thus  they  were 
prepared  for  the  strife  when  the  question 
of  the  two  Churches  pressed  for  settlement. 

The  Farmers  in  the  rural  district  thence^ 
forward  to  be  called  '  Salem  Village,'  de^ 
sired  to  have  a  Meeting-house  and  a  Minis- 
ter of  their  own ;  but  the  town  authorities 
insisted  on  taxing  them  for  the  religious 
establishment  in  Salem,  from  which  they 
derived  no  benefit.  In  1670,  twenty  ot 
them  petitioned  to  be  set  off  as  a  parish, 
and  allowed  to  provide  a  minister  for  them- 
selves. In  two  years  more  the  petition  was 
granted,  as  a  compromise  for  lai^r  priv- 
ileges; but  there  were  restrictions  wlikfa 
spoiled  the  grace  of  such  concession  as  there 
was.  One  of  these  restrictions  was  that  no 
minister  was  to  be  permanently  settled 
without  the  permission  of  the  old  Chnrdi  to 
proceed  to  his  ordination.  Endless  trouble 
arose  out  of  this  provision.  The  men  who 
had  contributed  the  land,  labour,  and  ma- 
terial for  the  Meeting-house,  and  the  main- 
tenance for  the  pastor,  naturally  desired  to 
be  free  in  their  choice  of  their  minister, 
while  the  Church  authorities  in  Salem  con- 
sidered themselves  responsible  for  the  main- 
tenance of  true  doctrine,  and  for  leanngiio 
opening  for  Satan  to  enter  the  fold  in  die 
form  of  heresy,  or  any  kind  or  degree  of 
dissent.  Their  fathers,  the  first  Mttlent 
had  made  the  colony  too  hot  Ibr  one  of 
their  most  virtuous  and  distingoiihad  oili^ 
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zcns,  because  he  had  views  of  his  own  on 
Infant  Baptism;  they  had  brought  hun  to 
jud<jincut,  magistrate  and  chuifh  member 
as  he  was,  for  not  having  presented  his 
infant  child  at  the  font ;  he  had  sold  his  es- 
tates and  gone  away.  If  such  a  citizen  as 
Townsend  iJishop  was  thus  lost  to  their  so- 
ciety, how  could  the  guardians  of  religion 
eairender  their  control  over  any  church  or 
pastor  within  their  reach  ?  They  had  spirit- 
ual charge  of  a  community  which  had  made 
its  abode  on  the  American  shore  for  the  sin- 
gle purpose  ol'  living  its  own  religious  life 
in  its  own  way ;  and  no  dissent  or  modifi- 
cation from  within  could  be  permitted,  any 
more  than  iutnision  or  molestation  from 
without.  Between,  the  ecclesiastical  view 
on  the  one  Imnd,  and  the  civil  view  on  the 
other,  there  was  small  chance  of  harmony 
between  town  and  village,  or  between  pas- 
tor, flock,  and  the  overseers  of  both.  The 
great  point  on  which  they  were  all  agreed 
was  that  they  were  all  in  special  danj^er 
from  the  extremest  malice  of  Satan,  who, 
foiled  in  Puritan  Kn^jland,  was  bent  on  re- 
vengo  in  America,  and  was  visibly  and  au- 
ditily  present  in  the  settlement,  seeking 
whom  he  might  devour. 

Quarrelling  began  w^ith  the  appearance 
of  the  first  minister,  a  young  Mr.  Bayley, 
who  was  appointed  from  year  to  year,  but 
never  ordained  the  pastor,  till  1C79,  when 
the  authorities  at  S.ilein  tried  to  force  him 
upon  the  people  at  Salem  Village  in  the 
face  of  a  strong  opposition.  '  The  Farmers 
disregarded  the  orders  issued  from  the  town, 
and  managed  their  religious  alfairs  by  gene- 
ral meetings  of  their  own  congregation ;  and 
at  length  "Mr.  Bayley  retired,  leaving  the  so- 
ciety in  a  much  worse  temper  than  he  had 
found  on  his  arrival.  A  handsome  gill  of 
land  was  si'ttled  upon  him,  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  services  ;  he  (piitted  the  minis- 
try', and  practised  ine<li(ine  in  K()xl)ury 
till  his  death,  nearlv  thirtv  vears  afterwards. 
1 1  is  partisans  were  enemies  of  his  suc- 
cessor, ol'  course.  Mr.  Burroughs  was  a 
man  of  even  distinguished  excellence*  in  the 
v.<toral  relation,  in  days  when  risks  from 
ndians  made  that  duty  as  perilous  as  the 
can't-r  of  the  soldier  in  war  time;  but  his 
!lU K'k  were  divided,  chnnh  })ifl>ineS8  was 
n(»gler*tc(l,  he  was  allowed  to  fall  into  want. 
IIu  withdrew,  was  recalled  to  settlor  ac- 
counts, was  arrested  for  debt  in  full  meet- 
ing—  the  debt  being  for  the  funeral  ex- 
penses of  his  wife — was  absolved  from  all 
blame  under  the  crniel  neglect  he  had  expe- 
rienced —  anil  left  the  Village.  Before  he 
ooiild  hear  in  his  remote  home  in  Maine 
what  was  doing  at  Salem  in  the  first  days 
of  the  Witch  Tragedy,  he  was  summoned 
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to^his  old  neighbourhood,  was  charged 
witn  sorcery  on  the  most  childish  and  ab- 
surd testimony  conceivable,  and  executed 
in  August  101)2.  One  of  the  witnesses  —  a 
young  girl  morbid  in  body  and  mind  — 
poured  out  her  remorse  to  him,  the  day  be- 
fore his  death.  lie,  believing  her  a  victim 
of  Satan,  forgave  her,  prayed  with  her, 
and  died  honoured  and  beloved  by  all  wln^ 
were  not  under  the  curse  of  the  bigotrj'  ol 
the  time. 

The  third  minister  was  one  Deodat  Law- 
son,  who  is  notable — beside  his  learning — 
for  his  Sermon  on  the  Devil,  and  for  some 
mournful  mystery  about  his  end.  Of  his 
last  days  there  is  nothing  known  but  that 
there  was  something  woeful  in  them ;  but 
his  sermon,  preached  at  the  commencement 
of  the  outbreak  in  Salem,  remains  to  us. 
It  was  published  in  America,  and  then 
widely  circulated  in  England.  It  met  the 
)opular  craving  for  light  about  Satan  and 
lis  doings ;  and  thus,  Ijetween  its  approj^ri- 
ateness  to  the  time  and  occasion,  and  the 
learning  and  ability  which  it  manifested,  it 
produced  an  extraordinary'  eflect  in  its  day. 
In  ours  it  is  an  instructive  evidence  of  the 
extent  to  which  'knowled^re  falsely  so 
called ,'  may  operate  on  the  mind  of  society, 
in  the  absence  of  science,  and  before  the 
time  has  arrived  for  a  clear  understanding 
of  the  nature  of  knowledge  and  the  con- 
ditions of  its  attainment.  Mr.  Lawson 
bore  a  part  in  the  Salem  Tragedy,  and 
then  went  to  England,  where  we  hear  <.►!' 
him  Irom  Calamy  as  *the  unhappy  Mr.  Deo- 
dat Lawson,"  and  he  disappears. 

The  fourth  and  last  of  the  ministers  of 
Salem  Village,  before  the  Tragedy,  was  the 
Mr.  Pan-is,  who  played  the  most  conspicu- 
ous part  in  it.  lie  must  have  l)een  a  man 
of  singular  shamelessness,  as  well  as  re- 
markable selfishness,  craft,  riithlessnos, 
and  withal  imj)rudeiice.  lie  began  his  oj)- 
erations  with  sharp  bargaining  about  his  sti- 
pend, and  shaq)  practice  in  appropriating 
the  house  and  land  assigned  for  tlu*  use  of 
successive  pastors.  He  wrought  diligently 
under  tlH>  stimulus  of  his  ambition  till  he 
got  his  meeting-house  sanctioned  as  a  true 
church,  and   himself  ordained  as   the  first 

Easter  of  Sah'm  Village.  This  was  in  HiSlK 
Le  immediately  launched  out  into  such  an 
exercise  of  priestly  power  as  could  hardly 
be  excec<led  under  any  form  of  church  gov- 
ernment; he  set  his  people  by  the  ears  on 
every  possible  occasion.  an<l  oh  every  pos- 
sible pretence ;  he  made  his  church  a  scan- 
dal in  the  land  for  its  ))rawls  and  controver- 
sies ;  and  on  hun  rests  the  resi>onsibility  of 
the  disease  and  madness  which  j>resently 
turned  his  parish  into  a  hell,  an(l  made  it 
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famous  for  the  murder  of  the  wisest,  gen- ' 
tlcst,  and  purest  Christians  it  contained. 

Before  we  look  at  his  next  proceeding, 
howoer,  we  must  bring  into  view  one  or 
two  facts  essential  to  the  understanding  of 
the  <?ase.  We  have  already  observed  on 
the  universality  of  the  belief  in  the  ever- 
present  agency  of  Satan  in  that  region  and 
that  ^pe(.•ial  season.  In  the  woods  the  Red 
Men  wt?re  his  agents  — living  in  and  for  his 
servict?  and  his  worship.  In  the  open  country, 
Satan  himself  was  seen,  as  a  black  horse, 
as  a  black  dog,  as  a  tall,  dark  stranger,  as 
a  raven,  a  wolf,  a  cat,  &c.  Strange  inci- 
dents happened  there  as  ever}* where — odd 
bodily  allections  and  mental  movements ; 
and  when  devilish  influences  are  watched 
for,  they  are  sure  to  be  seen.  Everj'body 
was  i)repared  for  manifestations  of  witch- 
craft IVom  the  first  landing  in  the  Bay ;  and 
there  had  been  more  and  more  cases,  not 
oidy  nnnoured,  but  brought  under  investi- 
jfaiion,  for  some  vears  before  the  final  out- 
break. 

This  sufffxests  the  next  consideration ; 
that  the  generation  (roncerned  had  no  alter- 
native explanation  within  their  reach,  when 
perplexed  by  unusual  appearances  or  ac- 
tious  of  body  or  mincl.  They  I>elieved 
themselves  perfectly  certain  about  the  Devil 
and  hi«;  doings ;  and  his  agency  was  the 
only  .>uliition  of  their  difiiculties.  while  it 
w.is  a  very  complete  one.  They  thought 
thev  knew  that  his  method  of  working  was 
bv  luiman  aijents,  whom  he  had  woi.  over 
and  bound  to  his  service.  They  had  all 
been  brought  up  to  believe  tliis ;  and  they 
never  thought  of  doubting  it.  The  very 
ennception  uf  science  had  then  scareely.be- 
giin  in  b(!  formed  in  the  minds  of  the  wisest 
men  (if  the  time;  and  if  it  had  been,  who 
w:;s  there  to  suggest  that  the  handful  of 
pi:lp  eoiitained  in  the  human  skull,  and  the 
soft  >trliig  of  marrow  in  the  spine,  and  cob- 
weli  liiH's  of  nerves,  apparently  of  no  more 
account  than  the  hairs  of  the  head,  could 
transmit  thoughts,  emotions,  ])assions — all 
the  S'"eiierv  of  the  spiritual  world !  For  two 
huiuh't'd  vears  more  there  was  no  ellectual 
reeo;ruitIon  of  anvthinjj  of  the  sort.  At  the 
end  of  those  two  centuries  anatomists  them* 
>elve>  wfre  slicing  the  brain  lik«  a  turnip, 
to  rn.'i'  what  was  inside  it, — not  drcainine 
<»f  the  leading  facts  of  its  stnicture,  nor  of 
ti:f  iiicniici'ivable  delicacy  of  its  organisation. 
After  111! If  a  century  of  knowledge  of  the 
iii.iin  tn.th  in  regard  to  the  brain,  and  nearly 
that  pt'ilod  of  study  of  its  oi^onisation  by 
ev<iy  e>«tab1i>hed  medical  autbority  in  the 
elviii>{>d  world,  we  are  still  perplexed  and 
1>.;1!1-- 1  at  every  turn  of  the  inqtiiry  into  the 
rcLtii/iis  of  body  and  mind.    How  then  can 


we  make  sufficient  allowance  for  the  effects 
of  ignorance  in  a  community  where  theol- 
ogy was  the  main  interest  in  life,  where  sci- 
ence was  yet  unborn,  and  where  all  the  influ- 
ences of  the  period  concurred  to  produce 
and  aggravate  superstiti«)ns  and  bigotries 
which  now  seem  scarcely  credible  ? 

There  had  been  miser}*  enough  caused 
by  persecutions  for  witchcraft  within  living 
memory  to  have  warned  Mr.  Parris,  one 
would  think,  how  he  carried  down  his  peo- 
ple into  those  troubled  waters  again ;  but  at 
that  time  such  trials  were  regarded  by  soci- 
ety as  trials  for  murder  are  by  us,  and  not 
as  anything  surjjrising  ex(!ept  from  the  de- 
gree of  wickedness.  William  Penn  presi- 
ded at  the  trial  of  two  Swedish  women  in 
Philadelphia  for  this  gravest  of  crimes  ;  and 
it  was  onlv  bv  the  accident  of  a  leiral  infor- 
mality  tliat  they  escaped,  the  case  being  re- 
garded with  about  the  same  feeling  as  we 
experienced  a  year  or  two  ago  when  the 
umrderess  of  infants,  Charlotte  Winsor,  was 
saved  from  hanging  by  a  doubt  of  the  law. 
If  the  crime  spread  —  as  it  usually  did  —  the 
municipal  governments  issued  an  order  for 
a  dav  of  fasting  and  humiliation,  *  in  consid- 
eration of  the  extent  to  which  Satan  pre- 
vails *  amongst  us  in  re^spect  of  witchcraft.' 
Among  the  prosecutions  which  followed  on 
such  observances  there  was  one  here  and 
there  which  turned  out,  too  late,  to  have  been 
a  mistake,  lliis  kind  of  discover}-  might 
be  inade  an  occasion  for  more  fasting  and 
humiliation;  but  it  seems  to  have  had  no 
effect  in  inducing  caution,  or  suggesting  self- 
disti-ust.  Mr.  Parris  and  his  partisans  mu.«t 
have  been  aware  that  on  occasion  of  the  last 
great  spread  of  witchcraft,  the  magistrates 
and  the  general  court  had  set  aside  the  ver- 
dict of  the  jury  in  one  case  of  wrongful  accu- 
sation, and  tliat  there  were  other  instances 
in  whitrh  the  general  heart  ami  conscience 
were  cruellv  wounded  and  oppressed,  under 
the  convicrtion  that  the  wisest  and  saintliest 
woman  in  the  community  had  been  made 
away  with  by  malice,  at  least  as  much  as 
mistaken  zeal.  The  wife  of  one  of  the  most 
honoured  and  prominent  citizens  of  Boston, 
and  the  sister  of  the  Deputy  Governor  of 
Massachusetts,  Mrs.  Ilibbins,  might  havo 
been  supposed  safe  from  the  gallows,  whilo 
she  waited  in  uprightness,  and  all  holiness 
an(f  gentleness  of  livintv.  But  her  husband 
died ;  and  the  pack  of  fanatics  sprang  upon 
her,  and  tore  her  to  pieces — name  and  fame, 
fortune,  life,  and  everything.  She  was 
hanged  in  165G,  and  the  Farmers  of  Salem 
Village  and  their  pastor  were  old  enough  to 
know,  in  Mr.  Pams^s  time,  how '  the  famous 
Mr.  Norton,*  an  eminent  pastor,  *  once  said 
at  his  own  table  ^ — before  clergymen  and 
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elders^ 'that  ooe  of  their  magistrates' 
wives  was  handed  for  a  witch,  oiily  for  hav- 
ing more  wit  than  her  neighbours ;'  and  to 
be  aware  that  in  Boston  *  a  deep  feeling  of 
resentment '  against  her  persecutors  rankled 
in  the  minds  of  some  oi'  the  citizens ;  and 
that  they  aftenvards  *  obseri-ed  sulenm 
marks  of  providence  set  upon  those  who 
were  very  forward  to  condemn  her/  The 
story  of  Mrs.  llibbins,  as  tohl  in  the  book 
before  us,  with  the  brief  and  simple  comment 
of  her  own  pleading  in  court,  and  the  codi- 
cil to  her  will,  is  so  piteous  and  so  fearful, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  any  clergy- 
man could  countenance  a  similar  procedure 
before  the  memory  of  the  execution  had  died 
out,  and  could  be  supported  in  his  course 
by  officers  of  his  church,  and  at  length  by  the 
leading  clergy  of  the  district,  the  magis- 
trates, the  physicians,  *and  devout  women 
not  a  few/ 

In  the  interval  between  the  execution  of 
Mrs.  llibbins  and  the  outbreak  at  Salem, 
an  occasional  breeze  arose  against  some  un- 
popular member  of  society.     If  a  man's  ox 
was  ill,  if  the  beer  ran  out  of  the  cask,  if  the 
butter  would  not  come  in  the  churn,  if  a 
horse  shied  or  was  restless  when  this  or  that 
man  or  woman  was  in  sight ;  and  if  a  woman 
knew  when   her  neighbours  were  talking 
about  her  (which  was  Mrs.  Hibbins's  most 
indisputable  proof  of  connection  with  the 
Devil),  rumours  got  about  of  Satanic  inter- 
course; men  and  women  made  deposition 
that  six  or  seven  years  before,  they  had  seen 
the  suspected  person  yawn  in  church,  and 
bad  observed  a  *  deviPs  teat,'  distinctly  vis- 
ible under  his  tongue :  and  children  told  of 
bears  coming  to  them  in  the  night,  and  of  a 
bozzing  devil  in  the  humble-bee,  and  of  a 
cat  on  the  bed,  thrice  as  big  as  an  ordinary 
cat.     But  the  authorities,  on  occasion,  exer- 
cised some  caution.     They  fine<l  one  accused 
person  for  telling  a  lie,  instead  of  treating 
xiis  bragging  as  inspiration  of  the  Devil. 
Tliey  induced  timely  confession,  or  discov- 
ered flaws  in  the  evidence,  as  often  as  they 
could ;  so  that  then'  was  less  disturbance  in 
the  immcdiatt^  neighbourhood  than  in  some 
other  parts  of  the  province.    Where  the  Rev. 
3dr.  Parriswent,  however,  there  was  no  more 
peace  and  quiet,  no  more  privacy  in  the 
Iiome,  no  more  harmony  in  the  church,  no 
more  goodwill  or  good  manners  in  soActy. 

As  soon  as  he  was  ordained  he  put  per- 
plexing questions  about  Baptism  before  the 
Parmers,  who  rather  looked  to  him  for  guid- 
ance in  such  matters  than  expected  to  be 
exercised  in  theological  mysteries  which  they 
liad  never  studied,  lie  exposed  to  tiie  con- 
gregation tlie  spiritual  conflicts  of  indirid- 
ual  members  who  were  too  humble  for  ihdr 


own  comfort.  lie  preached  and  prayed 
incessantly  about  his  own  wrongs  and  the 
slights  he  suffered,  in  regard  to  his  salary 
and  supplies;  and  entered  satirical  notes  in 
the  margin  of  the  church  records ;  so  that 
he  was  as  abundantly  discussed  from  house 
to  house,  and  from  end  to  end  of  his  parish, 
as  he  himself  could  have  desired.  In  the 
very  crisis  of  the  discontent,  and  when  his 
little  world  was  expecting  to  see  him  dis- 
missed, he  saved  himself,  as  we  ourselves 
have  of  late  seen  other  persons  relieve  them- 
selves under  stress  of  mind  dnd  circumstan- 
ces,  by  a  nish  into  the  world  of  spirits. 

Four  years  previously,  a  poor  immigrant, 
a  Catholic  Irishwoman,  had  been  hanged  in 
Boston  for  bewitching  four  children,  named 
Goodwin  —  one  of  whom,  a  girl  of  thirteen, 
had  sorely  tried  a  reverend  man,  less  irasci- 
ble than  Mr.  Parris,  but  nearly  as  excitable. 
The  tricks  tliat  the  little  girl  played  the 
Reverend  Cotton  Mather,  wlien  ne  endeav- 
oured to  exorcise  the  evil  spirit,  are  pre- 
ciselv  such  as  are  familiar  to  us,  in  cases 
which  are  common  in  the  practice  of  ever}' 
physician.  If  we  cannot  pretend  to  explain 
them  —  in  the  true  sense  of  explaining  — 
that  is,  referring  them  to  an  ascertained  law 
of  nature,  we  know  what  to  look  for  under 
certain  conditions,  and  are  aware  that  it  is 
the  brain  and  nervous  system  that  is  impli- 
cated in  these  phenomena,  and  not  the 
Prince  of  Darkness  and  his  train.  Cotton 
Mather  had  no  alternative  at  his  dispo- 
sal. Satan  or  nothing;  was  his  onlv  choice. 
He  pu))lished  the  stor}-,  with  all  its  absurd 
detads;  and  it  was  read  in  almost  every 
house  in  the  province.  At  Salem  it  wrought 
with  fatal  ell'ect,  because  there  was  a  pastor 
close  by  well  qualified  to  make  the  utmost 
mischief  out  of  it. 

Mr.  Parris  had  lived  in  the  West  Indies 
for  some  years,  and  had  brought  several 
slaves  with  him  to  Salem.  One  of  these, 
an  Indian  named  John,  and  Tituba  his  wife, 
seem  to  have  been  full  of  the  gross  super- 
stitions of  their  people,  and  of  the  frame 
and  temperament  best  adapted  for  the  prac- 
tices of  demonolog}'.  In  such  a  state  of 
affairs,  the  pastor  actually  formed,  or  al- 
lowed to  be  formed,  a  society  of  young  girls 
between  the  ages  of  eight  and  eighteen  to 
meet  in  his  parsonage,  strongly  resembling 
tihose  'circles'  in  the  America  of  our  time 
which  have  filled  the  lunatic  asy linns  with 
thousands -of  victims  of  *  spiritualist  ^  visita- 
tions. It  seems  that  these  young  persons 
were  labouring  under  stn>ng  nervous  excite- 
ment, which  was  encouraged  rather  than 
repressed  by  the  means  employed  by  their 
spiritual  director.  Instead  of  treating  them 
as  the  subjects  of  morbid  delusions,  Mr. 
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Parris  rofrarded  them  as  the  victims  of  ex- 
ternal diabolical  iniiuence;  and  this  influ- 
ence was,  strangely  enough,  supposed  to  be 
exercised,  on  the  evidence  of  the  children 
themselves,  by  some  of  the  most  pious  and 
respectable  members  of  the  community. 

We  need  not  describe  the  course  of  events. 
In  the  dull  life  of  the  country,  the  excite- 
ment of  the  i)roceedings  in  the  *  circle '  was 
welcome,  no  doubt ;  and  it  was  always  on  the 
increase.  WTiatever  trickery  there  might 
be  —  and  no  doubt  there  was  plenty ;  what- 
ever incitement  to  hysteria,  whatever  actual 
shar{)ening  of  common  faculties,  it  is  clear 
that  there  was  more ;  and  those  who  have 
given  due  and  dispassionate  attention  to  the 
processes  of  mesmerism  and  their  effects 
can  have  no  difficulty  in  understanding  the 
reports  handed  down  of  what  these  young 
creatures  did,  and  said,  and  saw,  under  pe- 
culiar conditions  of  the  nervous  system. 
When  the  physicians  of  the  district  could 
see  no  explanation  of  the  ailments  of  '  the 
afflicted  children '  but  *  the  evil  hand,^  no 
doubt  could  remain  to  those  who  consulted 
them  of  these  agonies  being  the  work  of 
Satan.  The  matter  was  settled  at  once. 
But  Satan  can  work  only  through  human 
agents ;  and  who  were  his  instruments  for 
the  afHi(rtion  of  these  children  ?  Here  was 
the  opein'ng  through  which  calamity  nished 
in  ;  and  for  half  a  year  this  favoured  comer 
of  the  godly  land  of  New  England  was 
turned  into  a  hell.  The  more  the  children 
were  stared  at  and  pitied,  the  bolder  they 
grew  in  their  vagaries,  till  at  last  they  br<jke 
through  the  restraints  of  public  worship,  and 
talked  nonsense  to  the  minister  in  the  pulpit, 
and  profaned  the  prayers.  Mr.  Parris  as- 
sembled all  the  divines  he  couhl  collect  at 
his  j)arsonage,  and  made  his  trooi)go  through 
their  perfonuances — the  result  of  which  was 
a  general  groan  over  the  manifest  presence 
of  tlie  Evil  One,  and  a  passionate  interces- 
sion for  *  the  afflicted  childRm.'' 

The  first  step  towards  their  relief  was  to 
learn  who  it  was  that  had  stricken  them; 
and  the  readiest  means  that  occurred  was  to 
ask  this  <|uestion  of  the  children  themselves  ! 
At  first,  they  named  no  names,  or  what  they 
saiil  was  not  disclosed ;  but  then>  was  soon 
an  en<l  of  all  such  delicacy.  The  first  symp- 
toms had  occurred  in  November  IfiUl ;  and 
the  iirst  public  examination  of  witches  took 
-pltfrc  on  the  1st  of  March  following.  We 
sball  cite  as  few  of  the  cases  as  will  suffice 
for  our  pTir])ose ;  for  they  are  cxcccdinsly 
painfnl ;  and  there  is  something  more  in- 
stnictive  for  us  in  the  spectacle  of  the  cmh* 
sequences,  and  in  the  suggostioiia  of  tin 
8tor>',  than  in  the  scenery  of  persecution 
and  murder. 


.^  .■ 


In  the  first  group  of  accused  persons  was 
one  Sarah  Good,  a  weak,  ignorant,  poor, 
despised  woman,  whose  etjually  weak  and 
ignorant  husband  had  forsaken  lier.  and  left 
her  to  the  mercy  of  evil  tongues.  He  had 
called  her  an  enemy  to  all  gc^od.  and  ha*! 
said  that  if  she  was  iK)t  a  witcli,  he  feared 
she  would  be  one  shortly.  Her  assertions 
under  examination  were  that  ^he  knew  no- 
thing about  the  matter ;  that  she  had  hurt 
nobody,  nor  employed  anybody  to  hurt  an- 
other ;  that  she  served  God ;  and  that  the 
God  she  ser\'ed  was  He  who  madi'  heaven 
and  earth.  It  appears,  however,  that  she 
believed  in  the  reality  of  the  *  affliction  ; ' 
for  she  ended  bv  accusing  a  fellow-j»risoner 
of  having  hurt  the  children.  The?  report  of* 
the  examination,  noted  at  the  time  by  two 
of  the  heads  of  the  congregation,  is  inane 
and  silly  beyond-  belief;  yet  the  celebration 
was  unutterably  solemn  to  the  assembled 
crowd  of  fellow-worshippers  ;  an<l  it  sealed 
the  doom  of  tlie  community,  in  regard  to 
peace  and  good  repute. 

Mrs.  Good  was  carried  to  jail.  Not  long 
af\er  her  little  daughter  Dorcas,  aged  four 
years,  was  apprehended  at  the  suit  of  the 
brothers  Putnam,  chief  citizens  of  Salem. 
There  was  plenty  of  testimony  produced 
of  bitings  and  chokings  and  pinchings,  in- 
flicted by  this  infant ;  and  she  was  (-nmmitted 
to  prison,  and  probably,  as  Mr.  Upham 
says,  fettered  witn  the  same  chains  which 
bound  her  mother.  Nothing  short  of  cliains 
could  keep  witches  from  flying  away ;  and 
thev  were  chained  at  the  cost  of  the  State, 
when  they  could  not  pay  for  their  own 
irons.  As  these  poor  creatures  were  frienil- 
less  and  poverty-stricken,  it  is  some  com- 
fort to  find  the  gaoler  charging  for  '  two 
blankets  lor  Sarah  Ciood's  child,'  costing 
ten  shillings. 

What  l)ecame  of  little  Dorcas,  with  her 
healthy  looks  and  natural  childlike  spirits, 
noticeil  bv  her  accusers,  we  do  not  learn. 
Her  motlier  lay  in  chains  till  the  20th  of 
June,  when  she  was  brought  out  to  i-eceive 
sentence.  She  was  hanged  on  the  llHh  of 
July,  af^er  having  relieved  her  heart  hv 
vehement  speech  of  some  of  the  passion 
which  weighed  ujion  it.  She  d(je>  not  seem 
to  have  been  capable  of  much  thought. 
One  of  the  accusers  was  convicteil  of  i^  fla- 
grant lie,  in  the  act  of  giving  lestimony ; 
but  the  narrator,  Hutchinson,  while  giving 
the  fact,  treats  it  as  of  no  (-onsecjuence,  ])c- 
cause  Sir  Matthew  Hale  and  the  jury  of  his 
court  were  satisfied  with  the  condemnation 
of  a  witch,  under  precisely  the  same  cir- 
cumstances. The  parting  glimpse  wc  have 
of  this  first  victim  is  dismally  tnie  on  the 
fiwe  of  it.    It  is  most  characteristic. 
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*  Sarah  Good  appears  to  have  been  an  unfoi^- 
tunate  woman,  having  been  subject  to  poverty, 
and  consequent  sadness  and  melancholy.    But 
she  was  not  wholly  broken  in  spirit   Mr.  Noyes,  ] 
at  the  time  of  her  execution,  urged  her  very 
strenuou^^ly  to  confess.    Among  other  things,  he  j 
told  her  **  she  was  a  witch,  and  that  she  knew  ' 
she  was  a  witch.* *    She  was  conscious  of  her  in- 1 
nocence,  and  felt  that  she  was  oppressed,  out- 
raged, trampled  upon,  and  alx)ut  to  Ihj  mur-l 
dercd,  under  the  forms  of  law  ;  and  her  indig- 
nation was  roustd  against  her  persecutors.    Slie  \ 
oould  not  betir  in  silence  the  cruel  asjKM-sion ; 
and  although  she  wsis  just  about  to  bo  liunched 
into  eternity,  the  tori-ent  of  her  feelings  could 
not  be  i-estraiiietl,  but  burst  uix)n  the  hcvl  of  j 
him  who  uttered  the  filse  accusation.    **  You 
are  a  li:ir,*'  s.iid  she.    **  I  am  no  moi-e  a  witch 
than  you  are  a  wlzanl ;  and,  if  you  tike  awaj' 
my  life,  God  will  give  you  blood  to  drink." 
Hutchinson  sjiys  that,  in  his  day,  there  was  a 
tradition  among  the  ]>eople  of  Siilem,  and  it  h:is 
dcscendeil  to  the  present  tinie,  that  the  manner 
of  Mr.  Noyes' s  dwith  strangely  verified  the  pi*o- 
diction  thus  wrung  from  the  incensed  spirit  of 
the  dying  woman.    Ho  was  exceedingly  corj)u- 
lent,  of  a  plethoric  habit,  and  die<l  of  an  intei^ 
nal   biemorrhage,   bleeding   profusely   at   the 
mouth.'     (Vol  ii.  p.  269.) 

Wlicn  slie  liad  l)ccn  in  her  grave  nearly 
twenty  years,  her  representatives  —  little 
Dorcas  perhaps  lor  one  —  were  presented 
with  i)()/.,  as  a  grant  from  the  Crown,  as 
compensation  lor  the  mistake  of  hanging 
her  without  n^ason  and  against  evidence. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  century,  a  de- 
vout family  nam(?d  Towne  \vere  living  at 
Great  Yarmouth,  in  the  English  county  of 
Xorfolk.  About  the  time  of  the  King's  ex- 
ecution they  emigrated  to  Massachusetts. 
William  Towne  and  liis  wife  carried  witli 
them  two  daughters  ;  and  anoth(?r  daughti?r 
and  a  son  were  bom  to  them  afterwanls  in 
Salem.  The  three  daughters  were  baptised 
at  long  intervals,  and  the  ehhrst,  Rebecca, 
must  luive  been  at  least  twenty  jears  older 
than  Sarah,  and  a  dozen  or  more  yt^ars 
older  than  Mary.  A  sketch  of  tlie  fate  of 
these  three  si.««ters  contains  within  it  the  his- 
tory of  a  century. 

On  the  map  which  Mr.  Upham  presents 
us  with,  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  es- 
tates is  an  enclosure  of  J}0()  acres,  which  had 
a  significant  story  of  its  own  —  too  long  for 
as  to  enter  upon.  We  need  only  say  that 
there  had  been  many  strifes  about  this  pro- 
perty —  fights  about  boundaries,  and  strip- 
ping of  timber,  and  a  series  of  Liwsuits. 
Yet,  from  1078  onwanl,  the  actual  residents 
in  the  mansion  had  lived  in  peace,  taking 
no  notice  of  wrangles  which  did  not,  under 
the  conditions  of  purchase,  affect  them,  bot 
oo^  the  former  proprietor.    The  ftonti^ 


piece  of  IVIr.  Upham's  book  shows  us  what 
the  mansion  of  an  opulent  landowner  was 
like  in  the  early  davs  of  the  colonv.  It  is 
the  portrait  of  the  house  in  which  the  eldest 
daughter  of  William  Towne  was  livhig  at 
the  date  of  the  Salem  Tragedv. 

Rebecca,  then  the  ageil  wife  of  Francis 
Nurse,  was  a  great-grandmother,  and  be- 
tween seventy  and  eighty  years  of  age.  No 
olil  a<re  could  have  had  a  more  lovelv  as- 

Eect  than  hers.  Her  husband  was,  iis  he 
ad  always  been,  devoted  to  her,  and  the 
estate  was  a  colony  of  sons  and  daughters, 
anil  their  wives  and  husbands ;  for  *  Land- 
lord Nurse  '  had  divided  his  land  between 
his  four  sons  and  three  sons-in-law,  and  had 
built  homesteads  for  them  all  as  thcv  mar- 
ried and  settled.  Mrs.  Nurse  was  m  full 
activity  of  faculty,  except  being  somewhat 
deaf  from  age ;  and  her  health  was  good, 
except  for  certain  infirmities  of  long  stand- 
ing, which  it  recpiircd  the  zeal  and  the  mal- 
ice of  such  a  divine  as  Mr.  Parris  to  con- 
vert into  *  devil's  marks.'  As  for  her 
repute  in  the  societv  of  which  she  was  the 
honoured  head,  we  fearn  what  it  was  by  the 
testimony  supplied  by  forty  persons  — 
neighbours  and  householders — who  were 
inquired  of  in  regard  to  their  opinion  of 
her  in  the  day  of  her  sore  trial.  Some  of 
them  luid  known  her  above  fortv  vears; 
they  had  seen  her  brin«j  up  a  large  family 
in  uprightness ;  they  liad  remarked  the 
beauty  of  her  Christian  profession  and  con- 
duct ;  antl  had  never  heanl  or  observe*!  any 
evil  of  her.  This  was  llebecea,  the  eldest. 
The  neyt,  Mary,  was  now  fillv-eight 
years  old,  the  wife  of  •  Goodman  tasty,' 
the  owner  of  a  large  fann.  She  iiad  seven 
children,  and  was  living  in  ease  and  wel- 
fare of  ever)'  sort  when  overtaken  by  the 
same  calamity  as  her  sister  Nurse.  Sarah, 
the  voungest,  had  married  twice.  Her  pres- 
ent luisband  was  Peter  Cloysc,  whose  name 
occurs  in  the  parish  records,  and  in  various 
depositions  wuich  show  that  lie  was  a  prom- 
inent citizen.  AVIien  Mr.  Parris  was  pub- 
licly complaining  of  neglect  in  rc8i>ect  of 
firewood  ibr  the  parsonage,  and  of  luke- 
wannness  on  the  part  of  the  hearers  of  his 
ser\'ices,  *  Landlord  Nurse  ^  was  a  member 
of  the  committee  who  had  to  deal  with  him ; 
and  Iiis  relatives  were  probably  among  the 
majority  who  were  longing  for  Mr.  Furia^ 
apparently  inevitable  departure.  In 
circumstances,  it  was  not  altogether ; 
ing  that  'the  afflicted  children ^tr 
the  parsonage  parlour  venturcdt  aftwr  h 
first  successes,  to  name  the  hoi 
'  Goody  Norse  ^  as  one  of  the  allies 
•m^Kd  I7  Satan.    Tl  r  I 

wMKVi  ^bdA  effei'jf  wheref 
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quietly  at  home ;  they  saw  her  biting  the  ships,  cunning,  cruelty,  blasphemy,  inde- 
black  servants,  choking,  pinching,  pricking  cencv  turned  3ie  house  of  prayer  into  a  hell 
women  and  children ;  and  if  she  was  ex-  for  the  time.  The  aged  woman  could  ex- 
amined, devil's  marks  would  doubtless  be  plain  nothing.  She  simply  asserted  her  in- 
found  upon  her.  She  vras  examined  by  a  nocence,  and  supposed  that  some  evil  spirit 
jury  of  her  own  sex.*  Neither  the  testimo-  was  at  work.  One  thing  more  she  could 
ny  of  her  siaters  and  daughters  as  to  her  do — she  could  endure  with  calmness  malice 
infirmities,  nor  tlie  disgust  of  decent  neigh-  and  injustice  which  are  too  much  for  our 
Vjours,  nor  the  commonest  suggestions  of  composure  at  a  distance  of  nearly  two  cen- 
reason  and  feeling,  availed  to  save  her  from  turies.  She  felt  the  animus  of  her  enemies, 
the  injury  of  being  rej^rted  to  have  what  and  she  pointed  out  how  they  pe^^•erted 
the  witnesses  were  looking  for.  whatever  she  said ;  but  no  impatient  word 

We  have  a  glimpse  of  her  in  her  home  escaped  her.  She  was  evidently  as  per- 
when  the  fii-st  cuuception  of  her  impending  plexed  as  anybody  present.  Wfien  weary 
fate  opened  upon  her.  Four  esteemed  per-  and  disheartened,  and  worn  out  with  the  noise 
sons,  one  of  whom  was  her  brother-in-law,  and  the  numbers  and  the  hysterics  of  the 
Mr.  Ch)yse,  made  the  following  deposition,  *  afflicted,'  her  head  drooped  on  one  shoul- 
in  the  prosi)Lit  of  the  victim  being  dragged  der.  Immediately  all  the  'afflicted'  had 
before  the  public :  —  twisted  necks,  and  rude  hands  seized  her 

head  to  set  it  upright,   'lest  other  necks 

«  We  whose  names  are  underwritten  being  d©-  should  be  broken  by  her  ill  offices.' 
sired  to  go  to  GiH>.lmsin  Nui-sc,  his  house,  to  Everything  went  against  her,  and  the  result 
sjxiak  with  hid  wife,  and  to  tell  her  that  several  ^^s  what  had  been  hoi>ed  by  the  agitators. 
ot  theamictcnl  pcrsuuH  mention^l  hor ;  and  ao-  r^^^e  venerable  matron  was  carried  to  jail, 
cordmiTly  we  w-ent,  and  we  found  licr  m  a  weak         ^         j    .  ■» 

an«l  low  (M^mlition  in  bo<ly  ais  she  told  us,  and  x-  at  -u  •  i  a*  \  y  •  j  i 
ha.1  been  sick  almost  a  week.  And  wc  asked  how  ^  ^-ow  Mr.  Pamss  time  had  arrived,  and 
it  w:is  otherwise  with  her ;  and  slic  «iid  she  ^c  broadly  accused  her  of  murder,  employ- 
blcssiil  Ciul  l*.>r  it,  she  h:id  more  of  his  presence  mj?  lor  the  purpose  a  fittmg  mstniment  — 
in  this  sickness  than  w)metimc  she  have  hail,  but  ^rs-  Ann  Putnam,  the  mother  of  one  of  the 
not  8<»  nnich  as  she  desired  ;  hut  she  would,  with  afflicted  children,  and  herself  of  highly  ner- 
tlie  aiH).stle,  \)\\\<h  forward  to  the  mark:  and  vous  temperament,  undisciplined  mind,  and 
many  otiier  jilaees  of  Scrii)ture  to  the  like  pur-  absolute  devotedness  to  her  pastor.  Her 
pose.  An  I  tiien  nf  her  owu  accoid  she  began  to  deposition,  preceded  by  a  short  one  of  Mr. 
sije;ik  of  tlie  atiiiotion  that  was  amongst  them,  Parris,  will  show  the  quality  of  the  evi- 
and  in  puiicnlar  of  Mr.  Parris  his  family,  and   denco   on   which  judicial  murder  was   in- 

how  Hlie  w.iH  grievetl  for  tiicm,  though  she  had   liicted : 

not  b*!t'n  to  8<.>e  them,  by  rout^m  of  tits  that  she 


said  she  heard  tliat  thei-e  was  i^rsons  s]K)ke  of  struck  dumb  on  entering  the  chamber.  She 
that  wei-o  as  innocent  as  she  Wiis,  she  bclicve<l ;  was  asked  to  hold  up  her  hand,  if  she  saw  any 
and  atler  much  to  this  ])uri)ose,  we  U)h\  her  we  of  the  witches  afflicting  the  patient  Presently 
heaid  that  siie  wjis  si)oken  of  also.  'MVcll,"  uhe  held  up  her  hand,  then  fell  into  a  trance ; 
she  said,  *' if  it  Ik;  so,  the  will  of  the  Loitl  lie  and  after  a  while,  coming  to  herself,  sud  that 
done:"  she  sat  still  awhile,  !)eing  as  it  wei-e  she  saw  tho  Bi>ectre  of  Goody  Nurse  and  Goody 
and  then  she  said,  "  Well,  as  to  this   Carrier  having  hold  of  the  head  of  the  sick  man. 

Mr.  Parris  swore  to  this  statement  with  the  ut- 
most confidence  in  Mercy's  docburations.'  (VoL 
iL  p.  275.) 


amaze*  1 

thing  I  am  as  innocent  as  the  child  unborn  ;  but 
suitly,"  she  said,  "what  sin  hath  G»m1  found 
out  in  me  unrepentetl  of,  that  he  should  lay  such 
an  utHiction  upon  me  in  my  old  age?  "  and,  ac- 
conling  to  our  Ivst  ohsiTvation,  wc  could  not 
discern  that  she  knew  what  we  came  for  before 
we  t(»ld  her. 

•  IsKAKL  1*0RTKR, 

'Kli£.vuktu  Pobtl*r, 


Da.mel  Andrew, 
Peter  Clotse.' 


* "  The  de]»o6itlon  of  Ann  Putnam^  the  wift 
of  Thomas  Putnam,  aged  about  thirty  yean, 
who  testifieth  and  saith,  that  on  March  18, 1692^ 
I  being  wearied  out  in  helping  to  tend  my  poor 
afflict(M  child  and  maid,  alx)ut  the  middle  w  the 
.^      .      ..    1     /.  ^r      II  t  1^    afternoon  I  lay  me  down  on  the  bed  to  take  a 

On  hej>L>nd  of  March,  she  was  brought  lutlc  rest ;  and  immcliatelv  I  was  almost  pressed 
into  the  thronged  meetmg-house  to  be  ac-  and  choked  to  death,  that  had  it  not  been  far  tlie 
lused  hctore  the  magistrates,  and  to  an-  mercy  of  a grndous  God  and  the  help  of  thoae 
swer  as  she  best  could.  We  must  pass  over  that  were  with  me,  I  could  not  have  lived  many 
those  painful  pa«;es,  where  nonsense,  spasms  moments ;  and  presently  I  saw  the  apparition  of 
of  hysteria,  new  and  strange  to  their  Wor-   Martha  Corey,  who  did  torture  me  so  ai  I  oaa* 
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not  express,  ready  to  tear  me  all  to  pieces,  and  der  oath  at  the  same  trial,  which  shows  tliat  she 

then  departed  from  me  a  little  while  ;  but,  bo-  was  determine<l  to  overwhelm  tlie  prisoner  by  the 

fore  I  could  recover  strength  or  well  take  breath,  multitude  of  her  charges.    She  says  that  Rebecca 

the  apparition  of  Martha  Corey  fell  upon  me  Nurse's  appjiritiou  declared  to  her  that  "she 

again  4rith  dreadful  tortures,  and  hcllit«Ii  temp-  had  killctl  Benjamin  Huulton,  John-  Fuller,  and 

tation  to  go  along  with    her.     And  she  also  Kebecca  Shephcnl ;'' and  that  she  and  her  sister 

brought  to  me  a  little  red  book  in  her  hand,  and  Cloyse,  and  Mward  Bishop's  wife,  had  killed 

a  bl^k  pen,  urging  me  vehemently  to  write  in  young  John  Putnam's  child  ;  and  she  further 

her  book  ;  and  several  times  that  day  she  did  deposeil    as    foUoweth  :  —  "  Immediately  there 

most  grievously  torture  me,  almost  ready  to  kill  did  appear  to  me  six  children  in  winding-sheets, 

me.    And  on  the  I'Jth  of  March,  Martha  Corey  which  called  me  aunt,  which  did  most  grievously 

again  appeared  to  me  ;  and  also  Rel)ecca  Nui-se,  allright  me  ;  and  they  told  me  that  they  were 

the  wife  of  Francis  Nurse,  Sr.  ;  and  they  both  my  sister  Baker's  children  of  Bostun  ;  antl  that 

did  torture  me  a  gi'eat  many  times  this  day.  Goody  Nurse,  and  Mistress  Corey  of  Charles- 

with  such   tortures  as  no  tongue  can   expi*ess,  town,  and  an  old  deaf  woman  at  Boston,  had 

because  I  would  not  yield  to  their  hellish  temp-  muiniercd  them,  and  charged  me  to  go  auid  tell 

tations,  that,  had  I  not  been  upheld  by  an  Al-  these  things  to  the  magistnitcs,  or  el^  they 

mighty  arm,  I  could  not  have  liveti  while  night,  would  tear  me  to  pieces,  for  their  blood  did  cry 

The  liOth  March,  being  Sabbath-day,  I  hud  a  for  vengeance.     Also  there  appeared  to  lue  my 

great  deal  of  respite  between  my  fits.     21st  of  own  sister  Baylcy  and  thi-ee  of  her  chiMren  in 

March  being  the  day  of  the  examination  of  Mai*-  winding-sheets,  and  told  me  that  Gooily  Nurse 

tha  Corey,  I  had  not  many  tits,  though  I  was  had  murdered  them."  *    (Vol.  ii.  p.  27W.) 

Tcry  weak  ;  my  strength  being,  as  I  thought,  al-  .  „    ,       ^ 

most  gone  :  but,  on  22nd-  of  March,  16'.>2,  the  -^.11  the  oflorts  made  to  procure  testimony 
apparition  of  Rel)ecca  Nurse  did  again  set  upon  against  the  venerable  gentlewoman's  char- 
me  in  a  most  dreadful  manner,  very  early  in  arter  issued  in  a  charge  that  she  had  so 
the  morning,  as  soon  as  it  w;is  well  light.  And  *  railed  at '  a  neighbour  iur  allowing  his 
now  she  appetired  to  me  only  in  her  shift,  and  ])igs  to  get  into  her  field  that,  some  short 
brought  a  littio  i  1  book  in  her  hand,  urging  time  after,  early  in  the  morning,  he  had  a  sort 
me  vehementl>  'o  write  in  her  bwk  ;  and,  be-  of  fit  in  his  own  entrv,  and  languicshed  in 
cause  I  would  .t  yield  to  her  heUish  tempta-  h^.^hh  from  that  day,  and  died  in  a  lit  at  the 
tions,  she  thitsi  ..  (M  to  tear  my  soul  out  of  my  ^^^^^x  ^y^'^]^^,  sunnner.  *  He  dopartrd  this  life 
body,  blaspLen  ,usiy  denymg  the  blessed  God,  ^^.  ^  ^.^^^.j  ^^^^^,  murdered  bv  Goody 
and  the  power  of  the  I..rd  Jesus  Christ  to  save  ^.^^^  ^,j^^  •  ^^,  ^^j^l  „^^  ^.^„;ij^,r  ^^{^ 
my  soul ;  ajul  denym*;  several  places  of  Scrip-  ,  f  r  i  *i  ,ii  i-^.. 
t/re,  which  I  told  her  of,  to  repel  her  hellilh  K^nm^  enough  lor  hnnging  the  old  lady, 
temptations.  And  for  near  two  liours  together,  ^'^'\'  1»^^^  ^e^n  the  ornament  of  their  ehiireh, 
at  this  time,  the  apparition  of  Rebecca  Nurse  ^"^^  ^^^^  glory  of  their  vdlage  and  its  society, 
did  tempt  and  torture  me,  and  also  the  greater  ^  heir  verdict  was  *  >.ot  Guilty.  >ot  lor  a 
p.irt  of  this  day,  with  but  verj-  little  respit ».  moment,  however,  coiild  the  prisoner  and 
23rd  of  March,  am  again  afflicte*!  by  the appr.  tr  lUmily  li(ipe  that  their  trial  was  over. 
ritioDs  of  Rc'ljecca  Nurse  and  Martha  Corey,  but  'he  ontsidi*  c:owd  clamoured ;  the  *  atflicted' 
chiefly  by  Rebeeoa  Nurse.  24th  of  March,  h  ^  wlcd  and  struggled ;  one  judge  declared 
ing  the  day  *.'  liie  examination  of  Rebct  isdl'  (iis^  itisficd ;  another  promised  to 
Nurse.  I  w.is  •  .r  d  times  aftiicte*l  in  the  mo  .e  her  Indicted  anew ;  and  the  Chief  Jus- 
ing  by  the  ai.|»=irition  of  Reljecca  Nurse.  I  ^^^.^.  p,^inted  out  a  phrase  of  the  prisoner's 
most  drea;lfuHy  torturwl  by  her  in  the  time  oi  ^^^^^J^  „,•  rU  ]  j  niaue  to  signify  that  she 
her  examiimtioM,  insomuch  that  the  honouretl  ^^.^^^^  ,  .^^.  ^^,j  j^„.^  1,^  ^,jji^  ^^ 
magistnttc^  gave  my  husband  leave  to  carry  me  ^/^.j,  ^  ~  ^^  ^^j  f^  ^.^*|l^.  ,;.^.„^ 
out  of  the  Mn?«  ing-house  ;  and,  as  soon  as  I  was  ...  '  1 1  i  •  n* 
earrie.1  out  of  the  meeting-housi  door.,  it  plc.ise.1  *^'*  '  '''  Y^  ^^^  drivelling  to- 
Almighty  r;  .1,  for  his  fii-e  grace  ai..I  meix-y's  i^y^^'  .'  /y^^  ^*\^  ingeiuuty  and  per- 
sake,  to  deliver  m,  '.ut  of  the  paws  of  tho*.-'-**^  -  '^»t*»  ^^•'"^•"-  "»^T  Ui''*<--"=^''*^*<1  those 
rijiiring  lions  a  «>  of  th  -  cxiir-  j  three  words,  *  of  our  company.'  Her  re- 
tluit,  ever  sine  "■**'  •  ■  .4  monstrance  ought  to  have  moved  them  : — 
priwcr  so  to  al  »,.•  .T  fienten.-.t...  • ..  j.  .  j  intendi.l  i-  otl  rwise  than  as  they  were 
Atthcsr.     .                    hopelessness' r.^  evi-  pHj^ners  with  us,  and  th.-refoi-e  did  then,  and 

^«>-«  "                            ^V  •'"'.^-/*''''  *  V''  *''  ^''^^  yi't  do.  judgi^  them  not  l.yil  evidence  against 

J;^y<^^^                          ■•<!  nnnis^.md  tnrture.1  their  fellow-pris<mers.     An-r  I  In'in^r  jMMiuthing 

J7  ™y ,                             '  ^  f*"^'"*'!!;'    *^<^^'**^,<^^  hanl  of  heriring  and  full  of  ^'lief,  none  informing 

^.™-    ,,      '                        *'\  4""  t  'itiiam.  Jr.  ^^^  ^^^  j,j^,  (.,^,„^  ^^^^j^       „     ^.„^y^  tiiei-efore 

witnesseth  m                  ..mt,  Ix-ing  m  the  r.H»ui  ,„^,i  „„  opiwrtunity  to  declare  what  1  intended 

where  her  motho.-  was  afflictejl,  she  saw  Martha  ^^en  I  said  they  were  of  our  company.'    (VoL 

Corey,  Bandi   Cloyie,  an  I   Rebecca  Nurse,  <>'  jj_ -.  ^B^.^                                     i     ^       n 
their  appar'      is,  upon  her  mother.'*                   j      ^        ' 
*  Mn.  A.    i^itnam inwle  anoiber depon^*     ob-  |     Hie  foreman  of  t he  jur^-  would  have  taken 
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the  favourable  view  of  this  matter,  and  have 
allowed  lull  consideration,  while  other  jury- 
men were  eager  to  reeall  the  mistake  of 
their  verdiet;  but  the  prisoner's  silence, 
from  failing  to  hear  when  she  was  ex- 
pected to  explain,  turned  the  foreman 
against  her,  and  caused  him  to  declare, 
*  whereupon  these  words  were  to  me  a  prin- 
'  cipal  evidence  a^^ainst  her.'  Still,  it  seemed 
too  monstrous  to  hang  her.  Alter  her  con- 
demnation, the  Governor  reprieved  her; 
probably  on  the  ground  of  the  illegality  of 
setting  aside  the  lirst  verdict  of  the  jury,  in 
the  absence  of  any  new  evidence,  liut  the 
outcry  against  mt'rcy  was  so  lit*rce  that  the 
Goveraor  withdrew  his  reprieve. 

On  the  next  Sundav,  there  was  a  scene  in 
the  church,  the  record  of  which  was  aller- 
M'ards  annotated  by  the  church  members  in 
a  spirit  of  giief  and  humiliation.  After  sa- 
crament the  elders  [)ropounded  to  the 
church,  and  the  congregation  unanimously 
agived,  that  Sister  Nurse,  being  convicted 
as  a  witch  bv  the  court,  should  be  excom- 
municated  in  the  ai^emoou  of  the  same  day. 
The  place  was  thronged :  the  reverend  el- 
ders were  in  the  pulpit;  the  deacons  pre- 
sided below ;  the  sheriiF  and  his  oiUcers 
brought  in  the  witch,  and  led  her  up  the 
broad  aisle,  her  chains  clanking  as  she 
moved.  As  she  stood  in  the  middle  of  the 
aisle,  the  lieverend  Mr.  Noyes  pronounced 
her  sentence  of  expulsion  from  the  Church 
on  earth,  and  from  all  hope  of  salvation 
herealler.  As  she  had  given  her  soul  to 
Satan,  she  was  delivered  over  to  him  for 
ever.  She  was  aware  that  every  eye  re- 
garded her  with  horror  and  hate,  unap- 
i)n.)arhed  under  any  other  circumstancvs ; 
but  it  appears  that  she  was  able  to  sustain 
it.  She  was  still  cahn  and  at  pitace  on  that 
dav,  and  durinj;  the  fortni;i;ht  of  final  wait- 
ing.  When  the  time  came,  she  traverseil 
the  streets  of  Salem  ])etween  houses  in  which 
she  had  been  an  honouriMl  guest,  and  sur- 
rounde«l  bv  well-known  laces;  and  then 
there  was  the  hard  task,  for  her  aged  limbs, 
of  climl»ing  the  rocky  and  steep  path  on 
AVitches'  Hill  to  the  place  where  the  gib- 
bets stood  in  a  row,  and  the  liangman  was 
waiting  for  her,  and  lor  Sarah  Good,  and 
several  more  of  whom  Salem  chose  to  be 
rid  that  day.  It  was  the  lOth  of  July,  10U2. 
The  bo<lies  were  put  out  of  the  way  on  the 
hill,  like  so  many  dead  dogs;  but  this  one 
<lid  not  remain  there  long.  I5y  pious  hands 
it  was  —  nobodv  knew  when  —  brought 
home  to  the  <lomestic  cemetery,  where  the 
next  generation  point(;d  out  the  grave,  next 
to  her  husband's,  and  surrounded  by  those 
of  her  children.  As  for  her  ivpute,  Hutcll" 
inson,  the  historian,  telU  us  tuat  even 


communication  coild  not  permanently  dis- 
grace her.  *  Uer  life  and  conversation  had 
been  such,  that  the  remembrance  thereof, 
in  a  short  time  al^er,  wiped  off  all  the  re- 
proach occasioned  by  the  civil  or  ecclesiasti- 
cal sentence  against  her/  ^Vol.  ii.  p.  292.) 

Thus  much  comfort  her  husband  bad  till 
he  died  in  1G95.  In  a  little  while  none  of 
his  eight  children  remained  unmarried,  and 
he  wound  up  his  aliairs.  He  gave  over  the 
homestead  to  his  son  Samuel,  and  divided 
all  he  had  among  the  others,  reserving  onlr 
a  mare  and  her  saddle,  some  favourite  arti- 
cles of  furniture,  and  14Z.  a  year,  with  a 
right  to  call  on  his  children  for  anv  further 
amount  that  might  be  needful,  fie  made 
no  will,  and  his  children  made  no  difficul- 
ties, but  tended  his  latter  days,  and  laid  him 
in  his  own  ground,  when  at  seventy-seven 
years  old  he  died. 

In  1711,  the  authorities  of  the  Province, 
saucticmed  bv  the  Council  of  Queen  Anne, 
]jroposed  such  reparation  as  their  heart  and 
conscience  suggested.  They  made  a  grant 
to  the  representatives  of  llebecca  Nurse  of 
"IbL  !  In  the  following  year,  something  bet- 
ter was  done,  on  the  petition  of  the  son 
Samuel  who  inhabited  the  homestead.  A 
church  meeting  was  called ;  the  facts  of  the 
excommunication  of  twenty  years  before 
were  recited,  and  a  reversal  was  proposed, 
'  the  General  Court  having  taken  off  the  at- 
tainder, and  the  testimony  on  wliieh  she  wu 
convicted  being  not  now  so  satisfactory  to 
ourselves  and  others  as  it  was  generally  in 
that  hour  of  darkness  and  temptation.* 
The  remorseful  congregation  blotted  out 
the  reconl  in  the  church  book,  •  humbly  le- 
questing  that  the  merciful  God  would  par- 
don whatsoever  sin,  error,  or  mbtake  was 
in  the  application  of  tliat  censuire,  and  of 
the  whole  affair,  through  our  merciful  High 
Priest,  who  knoweth  how  to  have  compas- 
sion on  the  ignorant,  and  those  that  are  oat 
of  the  way.'  (Vol.  ii.  p.  483.) 

Su(?h  was  the  fate  or  Rebecca,  the  eldest 
of  the  three  sisters.  ^larj',  the  next —once 
her  ])laymate  on  the  sands  at  Yannoath,  in 
the  old  eountrj'  —  wr,s  her  companion  to  the 
last,  in  lovo  and  destiny.  Mrs.  Easty  vas 
arrested,  with  i"aiw  other  accused  persons, 
on  tbe  'Ust^  A)n  of  An  .^hj]e  her  sister  was 
in  jaiN- Putnam.  ,a««^ testimony  against  her 
was  a  n*  «^n^  saith,  Uj  ^f  ^^^  charges  of  tor- 
taring,  stniii^_  \  ^  ^"eking,  and  pindiing 
Mr.  Parris*s  youii^  friends,  and  rendering 
them  dumb,  or  blind,  or  mazed.  Mrs.  Easty 
was  evidently  so  astonished  and  perplexed  by 
the  assertions  of  the  children,  tnat  the  mag^ 
istratcs  inquired  of  the  voluble  witneiMi 
whether  they  might  not  be  mistaken.  Ai 
they  were  poslttvo,  and  Mrs.  fiastj  coidd 
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say  only  that  she  supposed  it  was  '  a  bad  is  to  induce  the  authorities  to  take  time,  to 
spirit,^  but  did  not  know  *  whether  it  was  use  caution  in  receiving,  and  strictness  in 
'witchcrafl  or  not,'  there  was  nothing  to  be  sifting  testimony ;  and  so  shall  they  ascer- 
done  but  to  send  lier  to  prison  and  put  her  tain  the  truth,  and  absolve  the  innocent,  the 
in  irons.  The  next  we  hear  of  her  is  that  blessing  of  God  being  upon  their  consci- 
on  the  18th  of  May  she  was  free.  The  an-  entious  endeavours.  We  do  not  know  of 
tfaorities,  it  seems,  wouUi  not  detain  her  on  any  effect  produced  by  her  warning  and  re- 
such  evidence  as  was  offered.  She  was  at  monstrance ;  but  we  find  her  case  estimated, 
large  for  two  days,  and  no  more.  The  con-  twenty  years  afterwards,  as  meriting  a  com- 
Tulsions  and  tortures  of  the  children  re-  pensation  of  20/. !  Before  setting  forth 
turned  instantly,  on  the  news  being  told  of  from  the  jail  to  the  Witches'  Hill,  on  the 
Goody  Easty  being  abroad  again;  and  the  day  of  her  death,  she  serenely  bade  farewell 
ministers,  and  elders,  and  deacons,  and  all  to  her  husband,  her  many  children,  and  her 
the  zealous  antagonists  of  Satan  went  to  friends,  some  of  whom  related  afterwards 
work  so  vigorously  to  get  up  a  fresh  case,  that  *  her  sayings  were  as  serious,  religious, 
that  they  bore  down  all  before  them,  distinct,  and  affectionate  as  could  well  be 
Mercy  Lewis  was  so  near  death  under  the  expressed,  drawing  tears  from  the  eyes  of 
hands  of  Mrs.  Easty's  apparition  that  she  almost  all  present.' 

was  crying  out  '  Dear  Lord  !    receive  my  The  third  of  this  family  of  dignified  gen- 

boul ! '  and  thus  there  was  clearly  no  time  tlewomen  seems  to  have  had  a  keener  sensi- 

to  be  lost ;  and  this  choking  and  convulsion,  bility  than  her  sisters,  or  a  frame  less  strong 

says  an  eminent  citizen,  acting  as  a  witness,  to  endure  the  shocks  prepared  and  inflicted 

•  occurred  very  of\en  until  such  time  as  we  by  the  malice  of  the  enemy.     Some  of  the 

understood  Mary  Easty  was  laid  in  irons.'  incidents  of  her  implication  in  the  great  ca- 

There   she  was    lying  when    her  sister  lamity  are  almost  too  moving  to  be  dwelt 

Nurse  was  tried,  excommunicated,  and  ex-  on,  evt*n  in  a  remote  time  and   countrj'. 

ecuted ;  and  to  the  agony  of  all  this  was  Mrs.  C'loyse  drew  ill  will  upon  herself  at 

added  the  arr(\st  of  her  sister  Sarah,  Mrs.  the  outset  by  doing  as  her  brother  and  sis- 

Cloyse.     But  she  had  such  strength  as  kept  ter  Nurse   did.     They  all  absented  them- 

her  serene  up  to  the  moment  of  her  death  selves  from  the  examinations  in  the  church, 

on  the  gibbet  on  the  22nd  of  September  and,  when  the  interruptions  of  the  services 

following.     We  would  fain  give,  if  we  had  became  too  flagrant,  from  Sabbath  worship ; 

room,  the  petition  of  the  two  sisters,  Mrs.  and  they  said  they  took  that  course  because 

Easty  ami  Mrs.  (^loyse,  to  the  court,  when  they  disa])pn^ved  of  the  pennission  given  to 

their  trial  was  pending ;  but  we  can  make  the  profanation  of  the  place  and  the  service. 

K>om  only  for  the  last  clause  of  its  reason-  They  were  communicants,  and  persons  of 

ing  and  remonstrance.  consideration,  both  in  regard  to  character 

and  position ;  and  their  quiet  disapproba- 

•  Thirdly,  that  the  testimony  of  witches,  or  tion  of  the  proceedings  of  the  ministers  and 

such  as  are  afflictotl  as  is  supposed  by  witches,  their  company  of  accusers  subjected  them 

may  notice  impimcMl  to  con.lemn  us  without  other  to  the  lull  fur'v  of  clerical  wrath  and  woman- 
legal  evidence  cuiicumng.  AVe  hope  the  hoii-  j^j^  i^^  ^yi,,,„  ^h^,  j^^^  examination  of 
cured  Court  and  jury  will  be  so  tender  of  the  ^rs.  Nurse  took  place,  Mrs.  Clovsewas  of 
livrsof  sucif  as  wi' uiv,  who  h:ive  tor  many  j'cars  i  i  i  'i-u  i  '  i  •  r 
lived  un<ler  the  unl.U.n.i«hi.l  reputation  of  r,?""^  overwhelmed  with  horror  and  gnef 
Christianity,  as  not  to  am.Iemn  them  without  I  he  next  Sunday,  however  was  Sacrament 
a  fair  and  equal  hairing  of  what  may  be  said  JMinday ;  aiid  she  and  her  husl)and  consid- 
for  us  as  well  as  against  us.  And  your  poor  ^*red  it  their  duty  to  attend  the  onlmance. 
suppliants  shall  Ikj  bound  always  to  pray,  &c.'  The  effort  to  Mrs.  Cloyse  was  so  great  that 
(Vol.  ii.  p.  826.)  when  Mr.  Parris  gave  out  his  text,  *  One  of 

you  is  a  devil.     He  spake  of  tFudas  Tscariot,' 

Still  more  affecting  is  the  Memorial  of  &c. ,  and  when  he  opened  his  discourse 

Mrs.  Easty  when  unde.r  sentence  of  death,  with  references  in  his  special  manner  to  the 

and  fullv  aware  of  the  hopelessness  of  her  transactions  of  the  week,  the  afllicted  sister 

case.     She  addresses  the  judges,  the  magis-  of  the  last  victim  could  not  endure  the  out- 

trates,  and  the  reven«iid  ministers,  implor-  rage.     She  left  the  meeting.     There  was  a 

ing  them  to  consider  what  they  are  doing,  fresh  wind,  and  the  door  slammed  as   she 

and  how  far  their  course  in  reganl  to   ac-  went  out,  fixing  the  attention  of  all  present, 

i-used  persons  is  consistent  with  the  princi-  just  as  Mr.  Parris  could  have  desired.     She 

pies  and  rules  of  justice.     She  asks  nothing  had  not  to  wait  long  for  the  consequences. 

for  herself;  she  is  satisfied  with  her  own  in-  On  the  4th  of  April  she  was  appn'hended 

nocency,  and  certain  of  her  doom  on  earth  with  several  others;  and  on  the  11th  her 

and  her  hope  in  heaven.    What  she  desires  «rMwifi«ftinm  took  place,  the  questions  being 
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framed  to  suit  the  evidence  known  to  he 
forthconiinji:,  and  Mr.  Parris  bein^ij  the  sec- 
retary ibr  the  occasion.  The  witness  in 
one  case  was  asked  whether  she  saw  a  com- 
pany eatinjj  and  drinking  at  Mr.  Parris's, 
and  she  replied,  as  expected,  that  she  did. 
*  What  were  they  eatinn;  and  drinkinjr  ? ' 
Of  course,  it  was  the  Devil's  sacrament; 
and  Mr.  Parris,  by  leadin*r  questions, 
brought  out  the  testimony  that  about  forty 
persons  partook  of  that  hell-sacTament, 
Mrs.  Cloyse  and  Sarah  Good  being  the  two 
deacons  !  When  accused  of  the  usual  prac- 
tices of  cruelty  to  these  innocent  suflfering 
chiMren,  and  to  the  ugly,  hulking  Indian 
slave,  who  pretended  to  show  the  marks  of 
her  teeth,  Mrs.  Cloyse  gave  some  vent  to 
her  feelings.  *  When  di(i  I  hurt  thee  ?  '  *  A 
great  many  times, ^  said  the  Indian.  *  O, 
you  are  a  grievous  liar!'  exclaimed  she. 
But  the  wrath  gave  way  under  the  soul- 
sickness  whi(Ji  overcame  her  when  charged 
with  biting  and  pinching  a  black  man,  and 
throttling  children,  and  serving  their  blood 
at  the  blasphemous  supper,  iter  sisters  in 
prison,  her  husband  accused  with  her,  and 
young  girls  —  mere  children  —  now  mani- 
festing a  devilish  cruelty  to  her,  who  ha<l 
fi'lt  nothing  but  goodwill  to  them  —  she 
could  not  sustain  herself  before  the  assem- 
bly whose  eyes  wenj  upon  h(*r.  She  sank 
down,  calling  for  water.  She  fainted  on 
the  floor,  au<l  some  of  the  accusing  children 
cried  out,  '  Oh  !  her  spirit  has  gone  to  prison 
to  her  sister  Nurse  ! '  From  that  examina- 
tion she  was  herself  carried  to  prison. 

When  she  joined  her  sister  Kasty  in  the 
petition  to  tlie  C'ourt  in  the  next  sununer, 
she  certainly  had  no  i<lea  of  escaping  the 
gallows ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  she 
was  ever  brought  to  trial.  Mr.  Parris  cer- 
tainly never  relented  ;  for  we  find  him  from 
thne  to  time  torturing  the  feelings  of  this 
and  ev(Ty  other  family  whom  he  suppose*! 
to  be  anything  but  affectionate  to  him. 
Some  of  tlie  incichmts  would  be  almost  in- 
cre<lible  to  us  if  they  were  not  recorded  in 
the  church  and  parish  books,  in  Mr.  Parris's 
own  distinct  handwriting. 

On  the  1  Ith  of  August,  when  the  corpse 
of  Rebecca  Nurse  was  Ivinjj  anion <;  the 
rocks  on  the  Witches'  Hill,  and  h<*r  two 
sisters  were  in  irons  in  l^oston  jail  (for  Bos- 
ton had  now  taken  the  affair  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  unaided  Salem  authorities), 
and  his  ]»nMlecessor,  Mr.  IVurrouglis,  was 
awaiting  his  exe<Mition,  Mr.  I'arris  invited 
his  church  members  to  remain  after  service 
to  hear  something  that  he  ha<l  to  sav.  lie 
had  to  ]K)int  out  to  the  vigilance  of  the 
churcli  that  Sannud  Nurse,  the  son  of  Re- 
becca, And  his  wife,  and  Peter  Cloyso  and 


certain  others,  of  late  had  failed  to  join  the 
brethren  at  the  Lonfa  table,  an<l  had,  ex- 
cept Samuel  Nurse,  rarely  appeared  at  or- 
dinary worship.  These  outraged  and  mourn- 
ing relatives  of  the  accused  sisters  were  de- 
creed to  be  visited  by  certain  pious  repre- 
sentatives of  the  church,  and  the  reason  of 
their  absence  to  be  demanded.  The  minis- 
ter, the  two  deacons,  and  a  chief  memlier 
were  appointed  to  this  fearful  task.  The 
report  delivered  in  on  the  31st  of  August, 
was :  — 

•  Brother  Tarbell  proves  sick,  unmeet  for  dis- 
course; Brother  Cloyse  hard  to  be  found  at 
home,  being  often  with  his  wife  in  the  prison  at 
Ipswich  for  witchcraft;  and  Bnithor  S.iinucl 
Nurse,  and  sometimes  his  wife,  attends  our  pub- 
lic meeting,  and  he  the  sticrament,  lltk  of  Sep- 
tember, 1002 :  upon  all  which  we  choose  to  wait 
further.'     (Vol.  ii.  p.  480.) 

Tliis  decision  to  pause  was  noted  as  the 
first  token  of  the  decline  of  the  power  of 
the  ministers.  Mr.  Parris  was  sorely  un- 
willing to  yield  even  this  much  advantage 
to  Satan  —  that  is,  to  family  affection  and 
instinct  of  justice.  But  his  position  was 
further  lowered  by  the  departure  from  the 
parish  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  members 
of  its  society.  Mr.  Cloyse  never  brought 
his  family  to  the  Village  again,  when  nis 
wife  was  once  out  of  prison ;  and  the  name 
disappears  from  the  history  of  Salem. 

A\  e  have  sketched  the  life  of  one  family 
out  of  many,  and  we  will  leave  the  rest  for 
such  of  our  readers  as  may  choose  to  learn 
more.  Some  of  the  statements  in  the  book 
before  us  disclose  a  whole  family  history  in 
a  few  words ;  as  the  following  in  relation  to 
John  Proctor  and  his  wife :  — 

*Tlie  bitterness  of  the  prosecntora  agiiiM* 
Proctor  was  so  vehement,  that  they  not  ei^  ar- 
resteil,  and  trieil  to  destroy,  his  wife^d  aU  hit 
family  aI)ove  the  age  of  intimcy,  in  Salem,  but 
all  lier  relatives  in  Lynn,  many  of  whom  were 
thrown  into  prison.  The  helpless  children  were 
left  destitute,  and  the  house  swept  of  its  provi^ 
ions  by  the  sheriff.  Pi-octor^s  wife  gave  birth  to 
a  child  about  a  fortnight  after  his  ezeeatkkL 
This  indicates  to  what  alone  she  owed  ber  life. 
John  Proctor  hatl  spoken  so  boldly  againat  the 
proceedings,  and  all  who  hnd  part  in  thom,  that 
it  was  felt  to  l)c  necessary  to  put  him  oat  of  tba 
way.'     (Vol.  ii.  p.  81 1>.) 

The  Kev.  !Mr.  Noyes,  the  worthy  coad- 
jutor of  Mr.  Parris,  refused  to  pray  with 
Mr.  Proi'tor  before  his  death,  unleaa  he 
would  confess ;  and  the  more  dancer  there 
seemed  to  be  of  a  revival  of  pity,  hunulitr, 
and  reason,  the  more  zealous  waxed  t&e 
wrath  of  the  pious  pastors  against  the  En- 
emy of  Soub.    When,  on  the  feufnl  2Stad 
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of  September,  Mr.  Noyes  stood  looking  at  nity  and  such  a  time.     He  had  land,  and 

the  execution,  lie  exelaimed  that  it  was  a  was  called  *  Goodman  Corey ; '  but  he  was 

sad   thing  to  see  eight  firebrands  of  hell  unpopular  from  being  too  rough  for  even  so 

hanging  there !     The  spectacle  was   never  young  a  state  of  society.     lie   was   once 

seen  again  on  Witclies'  llill.  tried  for  the  death  of  a  man  whom  he  had 

The  Jacobs  family  was  signalised  bv  the  used  roughly,  but  he  was  only  fined.     lie 

confession  of  one  of  its   members  —  Mar-  had  strifes    and   lawsuits   with  his   neigh- 

garct,    one   of   the    *  alllicteiP   girls.     She  hours;  but  he  won  three  wives,  and  tliere 

brought  her  grandfather  to  the  gallows,  and  was  due  affection  between  him  and  his  chil- 

sulTered  as  much  as  a  weak,  ignorant,  im-  dren.     He  was  eighty  years  ohl  when  the 

pressionable   person   under  evil   influences  Witch  Delusion  broke  out,  and  was  living 

could  suffer  from  doubt  and  remorse.     But  alone  with  his  wife  Martha  —  a  devout  wo- 

sho  married  well  seven  years  afterwards  —  man,  who  spent  mucli  of  her  time  on  her 

still  feeling  enough  in  regard  to  the  past  to  knees,  praying  a^^ainst  the  snares  of  Satan, 

refuse  to  be  married  bv  Mr.  Noyes.     She  that  is,  the  dehision  about  witchcraft.     She 

deserved  such  peace  of  mind  as  she  obtained,  spoke  freely  of  the  tricks  of  the  children, 

for  slic  retracted  the  conlession  of  witch-  the  blindness  of  the  magistrates,   and  the 

craft  which  she  had  made,  and  went  to  pris-  falling  away  of  many  from  common  sense 

oil.     It  was  too  late  then  to  save  her  vie-  and  the  word  of  (lod;  and,  while  lier  hus- 

tims,  Mr.  Burroughs  and  her  gi-andlkther,  band   attended  every  public   meeting,  she 

but  she  obtained  their  full  and  free  forgive-  stayed  at  home  to  pray.     In  his  fanaticism 

ness.     At  that  time  this  was  the  condition  he  (luarrelled  with  her,  and  she  was  at  once 

of  the  family :  —  marked  out  for  a  victim,  and   one  of  the 

earliest.     When  visited  by  examiners,  she 


UUAje    IIID     will      IIWIUIU      KUV     «VIH*1WII      «1VC-V.         il    «  .  .  .r  "     '  Till 

date*!  January  L".»,  l(V.»-2  ;  and  shows  that  he,  «iO"^  of  vexation  that  fell  frtmi  her  husband, 

like  Proctor,  lia<l  a  ooiisii lor.il )le  estate i"nl  the  fanaticism  of  two  of  licr  four  sons- 

In  his  infirm  old  age,  iic  had  been  condeinnrtl  in-law,  she  was  soon  brought  to  extremity. 

to  die  for  a  crime  of  which  lie  knew  himsi'lf  in-  But  her  husband  was  presently  under  accu- 

nooent,  and  wliich  tlwrc  is  some  reason  to  Ikv  sationtoo;  and  much  amazed  he  evidently 

licve  he  did  not  tlnnk  any  ouc  capal>lc  of  com-  was  at  his  ])osition.     His  wife  was  one  of 

mitting.     lie   rcffmltHl   the  whole  thing  as  a  the    eight    *  fin -brands   of  helP  wlumi   ^Ir. 

wickwl  conspinicy  and  ahsunl  fabrication.     He  Xovcs  saw  swung  oil'  on  the  2'2nd  of  Scj)- 

had  to  end  his  loup:  life  ujM.n  a  scailoM  in  a  wei'k  tonilxT.     *  Martha  Curev,'  said  the  record, 

from  that  day.     His  hou«»  was  desolattMl,  an.j  .  pi.,,t,.j:ting   \wr   innoceiicv,  cc^iuluded  her 

his  pn.i»t^rty  K.(iiu;stoi-e<l.     llia  on  y  juni,  chai-giHl  uj..  ^^.j^j^  .^,^  eminent  praver  on  the  scaff..ld.' 

with  the  8.«ne  enme,  h|.^l  e  u,U^  '^^hl  «!  l7  ^^^'^  l*"^^»^»»^l  »»^^<l  ^>^^'''  suppose<l  certain  to 

leavinjr  his  tamily,  in  the  hurry  oi  his  tlij;ht,  ,.    .     ^,  i    *  S      i     i    i 

1.1  <•  ..      ....1  „.  .u  ..11  ilvHi.  ;..  f..,s7j.ri.  die  in  the  samewav;  but  he  had  cluisen  a 

uni)ruvnlc<l  lor  —  ami  was  an  exile  in  imviirn  ,.,«        ^  tt*  •  i     x  i*  i   i«  n 

lands.    The  ci-uzv  wife  of  that  son  was  in  pris^.n  'li^r^'^'^t  one.     His  anguish  at  his  rasli  tolly 

HU.linclmins,  wiiitiii- trial  on  the  simechai-e;  i»t   the  cmtset  of  the  delusion   excited    the 

her  little  childmi,  iiidii«liin<  an  unweamM  in-  strongest  desire  to  bear  testimony  on  be- 

£uit,  left  in  a  descrti?«l  and  destitute  coii.litioii  in  half  of  his  wife  and  other  innocent  j)ersons, 

the  wo<j«ls.     Tlic  oMcr  chiMivn  wei-e  soattei-e<l  and  to  give  an  emi)hatic  blessing  to  tlu?  two 

he  knew  not  whore,  while  one  (»f  them  had  com-  sons-in-law  who  hatl  been  brave  and  faithful 

pletitl  the  t»itteniess  (»f  his  lot  l»y  becomin;;  a  in  his  wife's  cause.     He  executed  a  deed 

omfi'ss^^r,  iip<»n  bcin^  arrest*"!  with  her  mother  by  whieli  he  presented  his  exeelleiit  children 


np< 
ns   a  witch.     This    irraiuMauirliter,    Mar;raret, 
uvei*whelmo«l  with  fn;rht  and  horror,  lu'wiMentl 
liy  the  fltatements  of  the  accusers,  and  contniUcl 


I)ri 

with  his  ])roperty  in  honour  of  their  mo- 
ther's memory;  and,  aware  that  if  tried  he 
would  be  condemned  and  executed,  and  his 


pr.il)>il.ly  l.y  ti.e  .ir-iuneiit*  .ui.l  .irbitr.iry  mHli-   ,„.„,„.rtv  f„,.(;.ited,  Iw  resolvud  not  to  plca.l, 
«.U  of  Mn^  cnplnyol  hy  1..T  ......ister,  .Mr.    \  J^^^  ;,_,^,_,;j  ,^  ,j,^  c.„„sequcmc  of  stan.l- 

^oyes — who'H?  iKvuliar  function  m  tluwe  pi-«>-    .  .v.,  ,  a.  a   ^    i   u 

;Jjinga  seems  to  have  b<«n  to  .Irive  i>ei^.ns  ac-  !  "j^'  "^»^;^-  ^}^^  ^'^ ,  ^'^.  ^'^'^  ^\^"  ;'"'  "^^-'^  ^^• 
cused  to  make  confession -hid  bmi  K^trayc^l  He- >^tood  mute,  and  the  court  had,  as  the 
into  that  position,  and  Uvame  a  confessor  and  authorities  believed,  no  alternative.  He 
accuser  of  others.'     (Vol.  ii.  p.  ni'i).  was  pressed  to  death,  as  devoted  hus]>and.s 

and  fathers   were,   here  and   there,  in  the 

The  life  and  death  of  a  prominent  chlzen.    Middle  Ages,  when  they  eliose  to  save  their 

Giles    Cowy,    should    nr)t    be    altogether  families  from  the  conse<iuences  of  attainder 

passed  over  in  a  gur^•ey  of  such  a  commu-   by  dying  untried.     We  will  not  sicken  our 
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readers  with  tlic  details  of  the  slow,  cruel, 
and  dismustiiii;  death.  lie  bore  it,  onlv 
praying  lor  heavier  wei^^hts  to  shorten  his 
agony.  Such  a  death  and  sueh  a  testimony, 
and  the  execution  of  ln*s  wife  two  days 
later,  weighed  on  every  heart  in  the  com- 
munity ;  and  no  revival  of  old  charges 
against  the  rough  colonist  had  any  effect  in 
the  presences  of  such  an  act  as  his  last.  He 
was  long  believed  to  liaunt  the  places  where 
he  lived  and  died ;  and  the  attempt  made 
by  the  ministers  and  one  of  their  *  alUicted  * 
agents  to  impress  the  church  and  society 
with  a  vision  which  announced  his  damna- 
tion, was  a  complete  failure.  Cotton  Mather 
showed  that  Ann  Putnam  had  received  a 
divine  communication,  proving  Giles  Corey 
a  murderer ;  and  Ann  Putnam's  father  laid 
the  facts  liefore  the  judge ;  but  it  was  too 
late  now  for  visions,  and  for  insinuations  to 
the  judges,  and  fur  clerical  agitation  to  have 
any  succe>s.  lirother  Noyes  hurried  on  a 
church  meeting  while  (iiles  Corey  was  actu- 
allv  lvin«r  under  the  wei^jjhts,  to  excommuni- 
cate  him  Ibr  witclicrall  on  the  one  hand,  or 
suicide  on  the  other;  and  the  ordinance 
was  passiM.1.  IJut  it  was  of  no  avail  against 
the  rising  tide  of  reason  and  sympathy. 
This  was  the  last  vision,  and  the  last  at- 
t<*mpt  to  est:il)lish  one  in  Salem,  if  not  in 
tln^  Province.  It  remained  for  Mr.  Noyes, 
and  the.  Matliers,  ami  Mr.  Parris,  and  every 
clergyman  eoncerned,  to  endure  the  popu- 
lar hatHMl  and  their  own  self-(iues»tioning 
for  the  rest  of  their  davs.  The  lay  author- 
ities were  stricken  with  remorse  and  hum- 
bl(»d  with  grief:  but  their  share  of  the 
retribution  was  more  endurable  than  that  of 
tlie  pastors  who  had  proved  so  wolfish 
towards  their  Hocks. 

Jn  the  month  of  September  1G02,  they 
l)elieved  tiieinselves  in  the  thif'k  of  *  the 
fight  between  the  Devil  and  the  Lamb.' 
(./otton  Mather  was  nimble  and  triumphant 
on  tlie  Witches'  Hill  whenever  there  wert> 
*  lireljrantU  of  hell '  swinging  there ;  and 
they  all  hoped  to  do  much  goo<l  work  for 
the  Lonl  yet,  for  they  had  lists  of  suspecle<l 
j)ersons  in  their  po(rkets,  who  must  be 
brought  into  the  ciuirts  month  by  month, 
ami  carted  olFto  the  Hill.  One  of  the  gay- 
est and  ino>t  complacent  letters  on  the  sub- 
ject of  this  *  fight'  in  the  com^spundence  of 
Cotton  blather  is  dated  on  the  :^(»th  of  Sep- 
tember 1()I>2,  within  a  nnmth  of  the  day 
when  he  was  improving  the  occasum  at  the 
foot  of  the  gallows  where  the  former  pastor, 
Uev.  (ieor;rj.  IJurrouj^hs,  and  four  others 
wen-  hung.  In  the  interval  fifteen  more  re- 
ceded sentmee  <»f  death;  (Jiles  Coroy  had 
died  liis  fearful  death  the  dav  before ;  and 
in  two  ddva  after,  Corev's  widow  and  seven 


more  were  hanged.  IVIather,  Noyes,  and 
Parris  had  no  idea  tliat  those  eight  would 
be  the  last.  But  so  it  was.  Thus  far,  one 
only  had  escaped  after  being  made  sure  of 
in  the  courts.  Tlie  married  daughter  of  a 
clergyman  had  been  condemned,  was  re- 
prieved by  the  Governor,  and  was  at  last 
discharged  on  the  ground  of  the  insufficiency 
of  the  evidence.  Henceforth,  after  that 
fearful  September  day,  no  evidence  was 
found  sufHeient.  The  accusers  had  grown 
too  audacious  in  their  selection  of  victims; 
their  clerical  patrons  had  become  too  openly 
determined  to  jjive  no  quarter.  The  Ker. 
Francis  Dane  signed  memorials  to  the  Leg- 
islature and  the  Courts  on  the  18th  of  Octo- 
ber, against  the  prosecutions.  He  had  rea- 
son to  know  something  about  them,  for  we 
hear  of  nine  at  least  of  his  children,  grand- 
children, relatives,  and  servant-a  who  had 
been  brought  under  accusation.  He  pointed 
out  the  snare  by  which  the  public  mind,  u 
well  as  the  accused  themselves,  had  been 
misled  —  the  escape  afforded  to  such  u 
would  confess.  AVhen  one  spoke  out,  oth- 
ers followed.  .  AVhen  a  reasonable  explana- 
tion was  afforded,  ordinarj'  people  were 
oidy  too  thankful  to  seize  upon  it.  Thou^ 
the  prisons  were  filled,  and  the  courts  occu- 
pied over  and  over  again,  there  were  no 
more   horrors ;   the   accused  were   all  ac- 


proclamation.  •Such  a  jail- 
never  been  known  in  New  England,'  is  the 
testunony  handed  down.  The  Governor 
was  aware  that  the  clergv',  magistrates,  and 
judges,  hitherto  active,  were  full  of  wrath 
at  his  course ;  but  public  opinion  now  de- 
manded a  reversal  of  the  administration  of 
the  last  fearful  vear. 

As  to  the  stnking  feature  of  the  case— 
the  confessions  of  so  large  a  proportion  of 
the  accused  —  Mr.  Upham  manifests  the 
perplexity  which  we  encounter  in  almost  lU 
narrators  of  similar  scenes.  In  all  countiiw 
and  times  in  which  trials  for  witchcraft  hate 
taken  pla(M\  we  find  the  historians  dealing 
anxiously  with  the  (piestion  —  how  it  cooU 
haijpen  that  so  many  persons  declared  thfl®" 
selves  guiltv  of  an  impossible  offence,  wh® 
the  confession  must  seal  thtir  doom?  1** 
solution  most  commonly  offered  is  one  tW 
may  apply  to  a  case  here  and  there,  but  o^ 
tainlv  cannot  be  accepted  as  disposing^ 
any  large  number.  It  is  assumed  that  w6 
victim  preferred  being  killed  at  once  to  hj" 
ing  on  under  suspicion,  insult,  and  ill  «»|» 
under  the  imputation  of  Inving  dealt  ^«J 
the  Devil.  Probable  as  this  may  be  inw* 
case  of  a  stout-hearted,  reasoning,  foreca>tr 
ing  person  possessed  of  nerve  to  carry  oo^' 
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policy  of  suicide,  it  can  never  be  believed  was  evidently  long  before  anything  like  a 

of  any  considerable  proportion  of  the  ordi-  reasonable  and  genial  temper  returned  to 

nan'  run  of  old  men  and  women  charged  society  in  and  about  Salem.     The  acknowl- 

with  sorcery.     The  love  of  life  and  the  hor-  edgments  of  error  made  long  after  were 

ror  of  a  cruel  death  at  the  hands  of  the  mob  half-hearted,  and  so  were  the  expressions  of 

or  of  the  hangman  are  too  strong  to  admit  grief  and  pity  in  regard  to  the  intolerable 

of  a  deliberate  sacrifice  so  bold,  on  the  part  woes  of  the  victims.     It  is  scarcely  intelligi- 

of  terrified  and  distracted  old  people  like  ble  how  the  admissions  on  behalf  of  the 

tiie  vast  majority  of  the  accused ;  while  the  wronged  should  have  been  so  reluctant,  and 

few  of  a  higher  order,  clearer  in  mind  and  the  sympathy  with  the  devoted  love  of  their 

stronger  in  nerve,  would  not  be  likely  to  nearest  and  dearest  so  cold.     We  must  cite 

effect  their  escape  from  an  unliappy  life  by  what  Mr.  Upham  says  in  honour  of  these 

a  lie  of  the  utmost  conceivable  gravity.     If,  last,  for  such  solace  is  needed :  — 

in  the  Salem  case,  life  was  saved  by  confes-  -,,-1  m     .      .                  /.                        i. 

sion  towards  the  last,  it  was  for  a  special  .*  ^^^f » ^^  the  course  of  our  story,  we  have 

•otta^n .  ««.i  u  er.««,a  ♦rw  i,«  a  oi'rifrni.ii.  in  witnessccl  somo  shocKmff  instances  of  the  viouw 

reSBon :  and  it  seems  to  be  a  singular  m-  ..       ^  .          ^          i  'Ir   i.-           i    1 1*    a- 

-*— «^  Vvf  „,  .1,  «  ,v.^,i«  ^r  «o.w.r^.f     <i^»«.r»  tion  of  the  most  sacred  iiffections  and  obligations 

Btance  of  such  a    node  of  escape      Some  ^f  life,  in  husbands  and  wives,  parents  aiul  chil- 

other  mode  of  explanation  is  needed;  and  Uren,  testifying  against  each  otl!cr,  and  exerting 

the  observations  of  modern  inqiiir}-  supply  thomsolves  for  mutual  destruction,  we  nmst  not 

It.     There  can  be  no  doubt  now  tliat  the  overlook  the  many  instances  in  which  filial,  pa- 

suflferers   under  nervous   disturbances,   the  rental,  and  fraternal  fidelity  and  love  have  shone 

subjects  of  abnormal  condition,  found  them-  conspicuously.    It  was  dangerous  to  befriend  an 

selves  in  possession  of  strange  faculties,  and  accused  person.    Proctor  Btoo<l  }>y  his  wife  to 


of  the  Salem  victims  did,  that  it  was  bv  Andrew,  a*  citizen  of  high  st;inding,  who  had 

•some  evil  spirit : '  and  except  where  there  l>wn  deputy  to  the  Geneml  Court,  asserterl,  in 

was  such  an  intervening  agency  as  Mr.  Tar-  <J!»o   boldest   language    his  belief  of  Ri'ljecca 

ris's  •  cinSle,'  the  only  supposition  was  that  J^"^  »  innocence;  and  ho  haul  to  fly  the  coun- 

the  intercourse  between  tfie  Evil  Spirit  and  *7  ^^^^''%  1"«  ^'^f;  .M«^ny  ^^^voted  sc.ns  and 

T^        ,  !•      *        Ti.    •     •  'ui  daughtera  clung  to  their  paivntH,  visited  them  m 

themselves   was   direct.      It   is   impossible  prisT.n  in  defiance  of  a  bUuhii-sty  mob  ;  kept 

even  now  to  vntness  the  cunous  phenomena  ^     ^^^^^^  gj^j^,  ^^  ^^e  way  to  execution  ;  expressed 

of  somnambulism  and  catalepsy  without  a  ^1^^.-,^  l„ve,  sympathy,  and  reverence  to  the  last ; 

keen  sense  of  how  natural  and  even  inevita-  ,ind,  by  brave  and  perilous  enterprise,  got  pos- 

ble  it  was  for  similar  subjects  of  the  Middle  session  of  their  ix»maiiis,  and  bore  them  back 

Agea  and  in  Puritan  times  to  believe  them-  under  the  cover  of  midnight  to  their  own  thresh- 

scTves  ensnared  bv  Satan,  and  actually  en-  olds,  and  to  gnives  kept  consecrated  by  their 


and    miserable  minds.      This   cxph 

acems  not  to  liave  occurred  to  Mr.  Upham ;  *!>«  delusion  hwl  passed  away,  providwl  food  and 

and,  for  want  of  it,  he  falls  into  great  amaze-  clothing  for  her,  erected  a  wigwam  for  her  sheU 

ucnt  at  the  elaborate  artifice  with  which  the  *?;»  ^.^'^  surround*.!  her  with  every  comfort  her 

^r  .         x^i    *!,•«   ^^„r  .,  : «     ««.!  situation  woul<l  a<lmit  of.     The  poor  creature 

aufTorcrs    invented    their  confessions,   and  _.  ,^___  ».„__., i  „      *  *  „, 


^Iiat  was  simple  and  natural  where  he  now 
l)ids  us  marvel  at  the  pitch  of  artlulness  and  The  act  of  rev<'rsal  of  attainder,  passe<l 
akiU  attained  by  poor  wretches  scared  out  earlv  in  the  next  century,  tells  us  that  *  somo 
of  their  natural  wits.  of  tlie  principal  accusers  and  witnesses  in 

The  spectacle  of  the  ruin  that  was  left  is  ^  tho^e  dark  and  severe  prosecutions  have 
"Very  melancholy.  Oq)han  children  were  since  discovered  themselves  to  be  persons 
<iispersed;  homes  were  shut  iij),  and  prop-  I  of  profligate  and  vicious  conversation;'  and 
crties  lost;  and  what  the  temper  was  m  '  on  other  authority  we  are  assun'd  that,  *  not 
"^iriiich  these  transactions  left  the  churches  without  spot  before,  they  became  afterwanls 
mnd  the  Village,  and  the  society  of  the  '  abandoned  to  open  vice.'  This  was  doubt- 
towns,  the  pastors  and  the  flocks,  the  I-ionVs  j  less  tnie  of  some  :  lnit  of  many  it  was  not; 
^able,  the  social  gathering,  the  justice  hall,  and  of  this  we  shall  hav(i  a  word  to  say  prcs- 
Iche  market,  and  'Cvery  place  where  men !  entlv. 

wont  to  meet,  we  can  conceive.    It  |     ISlr.  Parris's  parsonage  soon  went  to  ruin, ' 
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as  (lid  some  of  the  dwolHnjrs  of  thn  *  afflicted ' 
children,  who  learned  and  practised  certain 
thin<;s  in  his  house  which  he  allerwards  pro- 
nounced to  be  arts  ai'  Satan,  and  declared 
to  have  been  pursued  without  his  knowledge 
an<l  with  the  cognisance  of  only  his  servants 
(John  an<l  Tituba,  the?  Indian  and  the  ne- 
gress).  Barn,  and  well,  and  garden  disap- 
peared in  a  sorry  tract  of  rough  ground, 
and  the  dwelling  became  a  mere  handful  ol' 
broken  bricks.  Tlie  narrative  of  the  ])as- 
tor's  struggles  and  devices  to  retain  hla  pul- 
j)it  is  vc'ry  inten?sting;  but  they  are  not 
related  to  our  object  here  ;  and  all  we  need 
8ay  is,  that  three  sons  and  sons-in-law  of 
^Irs.  Nurse  nu*asure<l  their  stnmgth  against 
his,  and,  without  having  said  an  intemper- 
ate or  superlluous  word,  or  swerved  from 
the  stri<'test  rules  of  congregational  acrtion, 
sent  him  out  of  the  parish.  lie  finally 
opined  that  *  evil  angels '  ha<l  been  permit- 
ted to  t<'mpt  him  and  his  coadjutors  on 
either  hand  ;  he  admitted  that  some  mistakes 
had  been  ma<le ;  and,  said  he,  *  I  do  humbly 
own  thi^day,  Ixribre  the  Lord  and  his  peo- 
ple, tliat  Got!  has  been  righteously  spitting 
m  mv  fare ;  and  I  desire  to  lie  low  umler 
all  this  n.'proach,'  &r. ;  but  the  remonstrants 
could  not  again  sit  undiT  his  ministrv,  and  his 
brethren  in  the  Province  did  not  |)retend  to 
*  exculpate  hun  altogether.  He  buried  his 
wife  —  against  whom  no  record  remains  — 
and  di'parted  with  liis  children,  the  eldest 
of  whom,  tlu;  jilay fellow  of  the  *  afflicted  ' 
children,  he  had  strut  away  before  she  ha<l 
taken  harm  in  the  *  cin-le.'  He  drifted  fi-om 
one  small  outlying  congregation  to  another, 
neglected  and  poor,  rotless  and  untamed, 
though  mortified,  till  he  <lied  in  17'20.  Mr. 
N(»yes  died  somewhat  earlier.  He  is  be- 
lieved not  to  have  undergone  much  chan«j:e, 
as  to  either  his  views  or  his  temper,  lie 
was  a  kind-hearted  and  amiable  man  when 
nothing  came  in  the  way  ;  but  he  could  hold 
no  terms  with  Satan ;  and  in  this  he  insisted 
to  the  last  that  he  was  right. 

Cotton  Mather  was  tlu^  survivor  of  the 
other  two.  H(?  died  in  172S;  and  he  never 
was  happy  again  al\er  that  last  batch  of  ex- 
ecutions. He  trusted  to  his  merits,  and  the 
gtMiius  lu'  exhibited  under  that  onslaught  of 
Satan,  to  raise  him  to  the  highest  ])Ost  of 
clerical  power  in  the  Province,  an<l  to  make 
him  —  what  he  desired  abf)ve  all  else  — 
President  of  Harvard  lTniver>ity.  Mr. 
irpliam  pri'sents  us  with  a  remarkable  med- 
itatiim  written  by  the  unhaj»py  man,  so  sim- 

{>le  and  ingenuous  that  it  is  scarcely  jKJssi- 
»l(»  to  read  it  gravely  ;  but  the  n*a<ler  is  not 
the  less  sensible  of  his  misery.  The  argu- 
ment is  a  sort  of  nMnonstran<"e  with  God  on 
the  recompense  his  sen' ices  have  mot  with. 


He  has  been  appointed  to  ser\-e  the  world, 
ami  the  world  does  not  regard  him ;  the  ne- 
groes, and  (who  could  believe  it  ?)  the  ne- 
groes are  named  Cotton  Mather  in  contempt 
of  him  ;  the  wise,  and  the  wise  despise  him ; 
the  company,  by  edifying  conversation,  and 
in  every  company  he  is  avoided  and  left 
alone  ;  the  female  sex,  and  thev  speak  base- 
ly of  liim ;  his  relatives,  and  tWy  are  such 
monsters  that  he  mav  tnilv  sav,  •  I  am  a 
brother  to  dragons  ; '  the  Government,  and 
it  heaps  indignities  upon  him;  the  Univer- 
sity, and  if  he  were  a  blockhead,  it  could 
not  treat  him  worse  than  it  does.  He  is  to 
serye  all  whom  he  can  aid,  and  nobody  over 
does  anything  for  him ;  he  is  to  serve  all  to 
whom  he  can  be  a  helpful  and  happy  minis- 
ter, and  yet  he  is  the  most  afflicted  minister 
in  the  countr}' :  and  many  consider  his  af- 
tlictions  to  be  so  many  miscarriages,  and 
his  sun'erings  in  ])roportion  to  his  sins. 
There  was  no  popularity  or  power  for  him, 
from  the  hour  when  he  stood  to  sec  his 
brother  Burroughs  jmt  to  death  on  the  Hill. 
He  seems  never  to  liave  got  over  his  sur- 
prise at  his  own  failures ;  but  he  sank  into 
deeper  mortification  and  a  more  childish 
peevishness  to  the  end. 

Of  only  one  of  the  class  of  express  ac- 
cusers —  of  the  *  afflicted '  —  will  we  speak ; 
but  not  because  she  was  the  only  one  re- 
claimed. One  bewildered  child  wo  have 
des(rril>ed  as  remorseful,  and  brave  in  her 
reinorsi; ;  and  others  married  as  tlicy  would 
hardly  have  done  if  they  had  been  among 
the  *  jirolligate.'  Ann  Putnanrs  case  re- 
mains the  most  prominent,  and  the  most 
])athetic.  She  was  twelve  years  old  when 
the  *  circle '  at  Mr.  Parris's  was  formed. 
She  had  no  check  from  her  parents,  but 
much  (*ountenancc  and  encouragement  fVom 
her  morbidly-dispo.<«ed  mother.  She  has 
the  bad  distinctitm  of  having  been  the  last 
of  the  witnesses  to  declare  a '  vision '  acainH 
a  suspected  person ;  but,  on  the  other  nand, 
she  has  the  honour,  such  as  it  is,  of  having 
.  striven  to  humble  hei*self  before  tiie  memoir 
j  of  her  victims.  When  she  was  nineteen 
.her  father  died,  and  her  mother  followed 
within  a  fitrtnight,  leaving  the  poor  i^irl,  in 
bad  health  an<l  with  scanty  means,  to  take 
care  of  a  family  of  chihlren  so  large  that 
there  were  eight,  if  not  more,  dependent 
on  her.  Ko  doubt  she  was  aided,  and  she 
did  what  she  could ;  but  she  died  worn-out 
at  the  age  of  thirty-six.  Ten  years  before 
that  date  she  made  her  pefti'O  with  the 
(.'iiun'h  and  society  by  oliering  a  public 
confession  in  the  meeting-house.  In  order 
to  show  what  it  was  that  the  accnsGn  did 
!  admit,  we  must  make  room  for  Ann  Pot* 
nam's  confession :  — 


/" 
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«  ••  I  desire  to  be  humbled  before  GckI  for  that '  and  by  his  hospitality  he  infused  a  cheerful 
Bad  and  humbling  providence  that  iKjfell  my  f*-'  social  spirit  into  his  stricken  j»coplc.  The 
ther*8  faMuily  in  the  year  alwut  *'.)2 ;  that  I,  then  I  very  business  of  *  seating '  the  con^'rcfratiou 
being  in  my  chiMhixnl,  should,  by  such  a  prov-|  ^.jis  so  managed  under  his  uiinistrv  as  that 
ideuceof  Go«l,  be  m;ule  the  instrument  for  the  nm.,uij^.i.i4  ol'  the  sinniuir  and  suirerinir  fam- 


me  in  that  sid  time,  when^by  I  justly  fear  that  ^^''^  excellent  pastor  cn-ate  a  new  scene  of 

I  have  been  iu^trunuMitd  with  others,  thou-hig-  P^'a^**  and   goodwill,  which   grow  brighter 

norantly  and  unwiiun;ilv,  to  bring  upon  mys<?lf  »«r  CMghteen  years,  when  he  died  at  the  age 

and  this  land  the  guilt  of  innocent  bUKnl ;  though  of  forty.     At  the  earliest  moment  that  was 

irhat  was  said  or  done  ]»y  me  against  any  person  pnident,  he  induced  his  church  to  cancel  the 

I  can  tndy  an«l  uprightly  say,  btjfore  Ood  and  excommunication   of   Rebecca   Nurse   and 

man,  I  did  it  not  <ait  of  any  auger,  malice,  or  (iiles  (-orey.     It  was  ten  years  more  before 

ill-will  to  any  jK-rs^.n,  for  I  hiwl  no  such  thing  the  hard  and  haughtv 'mother  churcli  in  Sa- 

against  one  of  tliem  ;  but  what  I  did  was  igno-  h.^  ^ouhl  do  its  i)art;  but  Mr.  (Wvvn  had 

rantly,  Ixjiug  dcludisl  by  Satan.    And  particu-  xlm  satisfaction  of  seeing  tliat  record  also 

larly,  as  1  was  a  chief  instrument  of  accusing  cleansed  of  its  foul  stains  three  vears  before 

Goodwifo  Nurse  and  her  two  sisters,^  I  desire  to  his  death.     Judge  Sewall  had  before  made 

proud 

~  his 

and 

fivencssoi  U'ki,  aim  rrom  au  mose  «mo  wnom  --'i— "  —  •— .^-^  j  ^.....  „..w»., ..  .^w,,».^nton 

ha^e  given  just  c:ULse  of  sorrow  and  offence,  »a<l  retin^d  from   the   courts   m   obstinate 

whofle  ri'lations  wvre  biken   away  or  accused,  rage  at  his  conllicts  w;ith  Satan  having  been 

(Signal)  Ann  Putnam."  cut  short;  the  physicians  hoped  they  siiould 

•  This  confession  was  read  before  the  congro-  have  no  more  patients  Minder  the  evil  hand,' 

gation,  together  with  her  relation,  August  25,  to  make  them  took  foolish  and  ieel  helpless ; 

1700;  and  she  acknowledg»l  it  and   the   Tragedy  was  over.     There  were 

•J.  Gree.v,  Pastor.^  (Vol.  IL  p.  510.)  doubtless  secret  tears  and  groans,  horrors 

of  shame  and  rcmorse  by  night  and  by  day, 

The  most  agreeable  picture  ever  afforded  and  indignant  removal  of  the  bones  of  the 

by  this  remarkable  community  is  that  which  murderetl  from  outcast  graves,  and  aVistrac- 

our  eyes  rest  on  at  the  close  of  the  story,  tiou  of  painful  pages  from  books  of  record, 

One  of  the  <.*hurch  inemi>ers  had  refused  to  and  much  stilling  of  any  conversation  which 

help  to   send    Mr.    Parris    awav,    on   the  could  grow  into  tradition.     The   Tragedy 

ground  that  the  Village  had  had  four  pas-  was,  no  doubt,  the  central  interest  of  society, 

tors,  and  had  gone  through  worse  strifes  families,    and    individuals   thnjiigbout   the 

with  every  one ;  but   he  saw  a  change  of  province*   for   the   life   of  one   generation. 

scene  on  the  advent  of  tiie  fifth.     The  Kev.  Then,  as  silence  had  i)een  kept  in  the  homes 

Joseph  Green  was  precisely  the  man  for  tiie  as  well  as  at  church  and  market,  the  next 

place  and  occasit)n.     lie  was  young  —  only  generation  entered  ujxm  life  almost  uncon- 

two-and-twenty  —  and    full    of   hope    and  scions  of  the  ghastly  distinctitm  which  would 

cheerfulness,  while  sobered  by  the  trials  of  attach  in  history  to  ^lassa<'husetts  in  gener- 

the  time.     He  had  a  wife  and  infants,  and  al,  and  Salem  in  ])articular,  as  the  scene  of 

some  private  property,  so  that  he  could  at  the  Delusion  and  the  Tragedy  which  showed 

once  plant  down  a  haj)py  home  among  his  the  New  World  to  be  in  essentials  no  wiser 

people,   without   any  injurious  denendence  than  the  Old. 

on  tbem.  While  exemi)lary  in  clerical  duty.  How  elfectually  the  story  of  that  year 
he  encouraged  an  opposite  tone  of  mind  to  1092  was  buried  in  silence  is  shown  by  are- 
that  which  lia«l  prevaile<l —  put  all  the  devils  mark  of  Mr.  Upham's  —  that  it  has  been 
out  of  sight,  pnmioted  pigeon-shooting  and  too  common  for  tiie  Witch  Tragedy  to  be 
fishing,  and  headed  the  young  men  in  look-  made  a  jest  of,  or  at  least  to'  be  s])oken  of 
ing  arter  ho^tile  Indians.  Instead  of  being  with  levity.  We  can  have  no  (h)ul)t  that 
jealous  at  the  uprising  of  new  churches,  he  his  labours  have  put  an  end  to  this:  It  is 
went  to  lav  the  foundations,  and  invited  the  incoiiceival)le  that  there  can  ever  attain  be 
new  brethn^n  to  his  home.  He  promoted  the  a  joke  heard  on  the  subject  of  Witchcrafl 
chums  of  the  suiferers  impoverished  by  the  in  Salem.  But  this  remark  of  our  author 
recent  social  convulsion  ;  he  desired  to  bury  brings  us  at  once  home  to  our  own  country, 
not  only  delusions,  but  ill  olEees  in  silence ;  time,  and  experience.     It  suggests  the  ques- 
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tion  whether  thcL  lesson  afforded  by  this  sin- 
gularly perfect  piece  of  history  is  more  or 
less  a])propriatc  to  our  own  day  and  gener- 
ation. 

We  have  already  observed  that  at  the 
date  of  these  events,  the  only  possible  ex- 
planation of  the  phenomena  presented  was 
the  fetish  solution  which  had  in  all  ages 
been  recurred  to  as  a  matter  of  course.  In 
heathen  times  it  was  god,  goddess,  or 
nymph  who  gave  knowledge,  or  power,  or 

fifts  of  heahng,  or  of  propliecy,  to  men. 
n  Christian  times  it  was  angel,  or  devil,  or 
spirit  of  the  dead ;  and  this  conception  was 
in  full  force  over  all  Clnistentlom  when  the 
Puritan  emigrants  settled  in  New  England. 
The  celebrated  sermon  of  the  Kev.  Mr. 
Lawson,  in  the  work  before  us,  discloses 
the  elaborate  doctrine  held  by  the  class  of 
men  who  were  supposed  to  know  best  in 
regard  to  the  powers  given  by  Satan  to  his 
agents,  and  the  evils  with  which  he  afflicted 
his  victims ;  and  there  was  not  only  no  rea- 
son why  the  pastor's  hearers  should  ques- 
tion his  interpretations,  but  no  possibility 
tliat  thev  should  supply  any  of  a  different 
kind.  The  accused  themselves,  while  un- 
able to  admit  or  conceive  that  they  were 
themselves  inspired  by  Satan,  could  propose 
no  explanation  but  that  the  acts  were  done  by 
*  some  bad  spiiit.^  And  such  has  been  the 
fetish  ttfudency  to  this  hour,  through  all  the 
advance  that  has  been  made  in  science,  and 
in  the  arts  of  observation  and  of  reasoning. 
The  fetish  tendency  —  that  of  ascribing 
one's  own  consciousness  to  external  objects, 
as  when  the  dog  takes  a  watch  to  be  alive  be- 
cause it  ticks,  and  when  the  savage  thinks 
his  god  is  angry  because  it  thunders,  and 
when  the  Puritan  catechumen  cries  out  in 
hysteria  that  Satan  has  set  a  witch  to  stran- 
gle her — that  constant  tendency  to  explain 
everythin^^  by  the  facts,  the  feelings,  and 
the  experience  of  the  individuaPs  own  na- 
ture, is  no  nearer  dying  out  now  than  at  the 
time  of  tlie  Salem  Tragedy ;  and  hence,  in 
part,  the  seriousness  and  the  instructiveness 
of  this  story  to  the  present  generation. 
Ours  is  the  generation  which  has  seen  the 
spread  of  Spiritualism  in  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica, a  ])heiioinenon  which  deprives  us  of  all 
right  to  treat  the  Salem  Tragedy  as  a  jest, 
or  to  adopt  a  tone  of  superiority  in  compy- 
sion  for  the  agents  in  tliat  dismal  drama. 
There  are  hundreds,  even  several  thousands, 
of  lunatics  in  the  asylums  of  the  United 
States,  and  not  a  few  in  our  own  country, 
who  have  been  lodged  there  by  the  pursuit 
of  intercourse  with  spirits ;  in  other  words, 
by  ascribing  to  living  but  invisible  external 
agents  movements  of  their  own  minds. 
Mr.  Parris  remarked,  in  1692,  that  of  old, 


witches  were  only  ignorant  old  women; 
whereas,  in  his  day,  they  had  come  tp  be 
persons  of  knowledge,  holiness,  and  devo- 
tion who  had  been  drawn  into  that  damna- 
tion ;  and  in  our  day,  we  hear  remarks  on 
the  superior  refinement  of  spirit  inter- 
courses, in  comparison  with  the  witch  doings 
at  Salem ;  but  the  cases  are  all  essentially 
the  same.  In  all,  some  peculiar  and  inex- 
plicable appearances  occur,  and  are,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  when  their  reality  cannot 
be  denied,  ascribed  to  spiritual  agency. 
We  may  believe  that  we  could  never  act  as 
the  citizens  of  Salem  acted  in  their  sujk»iv 
stition  and  their  fear;  and  this  mav  be 
true ;  but  the  course  of  speculation  is,  in 
*  spiritual  circles,^  very  much  the  same  as  in 
Mr.  Parris's  parlour. 

And  how  much  less  excuse  there  is  for 
our  generation  than  for  his !  We  are  very- 
far  yet  from  being  able  to  explain  the  well- 
known  and  indisputable  facts  which  occur 
from  time  to  time,  in  all  countries  where 
men  abide  and  can  give  an  account  of  them- 
selves ;  such  facts  as  the  phenomena  of  nat- 
ural somnambulism,  of  double  conscious- 
ness, of  suspended  sensation  while  con- 
sciousness is  awake,  and  the  converse — of 
a  wide  range  of  intellectual  and  instinctive 
operations  bearing  the  character  of  mar- 
vels to  such  as  cannot  wait  for  the  solution. 
We  are  still  far  from  being  able  to  explain 
such  mysteries,  in  the  only  true  sense  of  the 
word  explaining — that  is,  being  able  to 
refer  the  facts  to  the  natural  cause  to  which 
they  belong;  but  we  have  an  incalculable 
advantage  over  the  people  of  former  centu- 
ries in  Knowing  that  lor  all  proved  facts 
there  is  a  natural  cause ;  that  every  cause 
to  which  proved  facts  within  our  cognisance 
are  related  is  destined  to  become  known  to 
us ;  and  that,  in  the  present  (*ase,  we  have 
learned  in  what  direction  to  search  for  it, 
and  have  set  out  on  the  quest.  None  of  us 
can  offer  even  the  remotest  conjecture  as  to 
what  the  law  of  the  common  action  of  what 
we  call  mind  and  body  may  be.  If  we 
could,  the  discover^'  would  have  been  al- 
ready made.  But,  instead  of  necessarily 
assuming,  as  the  Salem  people  did,  that 
what  they  witnessed  was  the  operation  of 
spiritual  upon  human  beings,  we  have,  as 
our  field  ol  obser\'ation  and  study,  a  region 
undreamed  of  by  them — the  brain  as  an 
organised  part  of  the  human  frame,  and  the 
nervous  system,  implicating  more  facts, 
more  secrets,  and  more  marvels  than  our 
forefathers  attributed  to  tht^  whole  body. 

It  is  very  striking  to  hear  the  mo«lem  lec- 
tures on  physiological  subjects  delivered  in 
every  capital  in  Europe,  and  to  compare  the 
calm  ana  easy  manner  in  which  the  most  as- 
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lishing  and  the  most  infernal  phenomena 
)  described  and  discussed,  witn  the  hor- 
*  and  dismay  that  the  same  facts  would 
ire  created,  if  disclosed  by  divines  in 
irches  three  centuries  ago.  Dr.  Mauds- 
',  in  his  recent  work  on  *  the  Physiology 
1  Pathology  of  Mind,'  and  other  physi- 
ns  occupied  in  his  line  of  practice,  lead 

through  the  lunatic  asylums  of  every 
mtry,  pointing  out  as  ordinary  or  extra- 
linary  mcidents  the  same  '  afflictions '  of 
Idrcn  and  other  morbid  persons  which  we 
id  of,  one  alter  another,  in  the  Salem 
ry.  It  is  a  matter  of  course  with  such 
ictitioners  and  authors  to  anticipate  such 
inomena  when  they  have  detected  the 
rbid  conditions  which  generate  them. 
',  Upham  himself  is  evidently  very  far 
.eed  from  understanding  or  suspecting 
w  much  fight  is  thrown  on  the  darkest 
t  of  his  subject  by  physiological  re- 
rches  carried  on  to  the  hour  when  he 
1  down  his  pen.  His  view  is  confined 
lost  exclusively  to  the  theory  of  fraud 
1  falsehood,  as  aiTordincr  the  true  kov.  It 
not  probable  that  anybody  disputes  or 
ibts  the  existence  of  guilt  and  folly  in 
Qy  or  all  of  the  agents  concerned.  There 
i  an  antecedent  probability  of  both  in  re- 
•d  to  Mr.  Parris's  slaves,  and  to  such  of 

younff  children  as  they  most  influenced ; 
I  that  kind  of  infection  is  apt  to  spread, 
ireover,  experience   shows   us  that  the  | 
cial  excitement  of  that  nervous  condi- 
1  induces  moral  vagaries  at  least  as  pow- 
illy  as  mental  delusions.     In  the  state 
temper  existing  among  the  inhabitants 
iie  Village  when  the  miscliievous  club  of  " 
Is  was  formed  at  the  pastor^s  house,  it 
1  inevitable  that,  if  magic  was  entered 
m  at  all,  it  would  be  malignant  magic. 
latcver  Mr.  Upham  has  said  in  illustra- 
1  of  that  aspect  of  the  case  his  readers 
1  readily  agree  to.     But  tliere  is  a  good 
i  more,  even  of  the  imperfect  notices 
t  remain  after  the  abstraction  and  de- 
letion of  the  records  in  the  shame  and  , 
juish  that  ensued,  which  we,  in  our  new  ! 
wn  of  science,  can  perceive  to   be  an 
Jr  of  the  bodily  organisation.     We  are, 
refore,  obliged  to  him  for  rescuing  this  " 
3iendous  chapter  of  history  from  oi)livi- 

and  for  the  security  in  which  he  has 
3ed  the  materials  of  evidence.  In  an- 
er  generation  the  science  of  the  human 
no  may  have  advanced  far  enough  to  elu- 
ite  some  of  the  Salem  mysteries,  together 
b  some  obscure  facts  in  all  countries, 
ch  cannot  be  denied,  while  as  yet  they 
Hot  be  understood.  When  that  time 
3es,  a  fearful  weight  of  imputation  will 

removed  from  the  name  and  fame  of  I 


many  agents  and  sufferers  who  have  been 
the  subjects  of  strange  maladies  and  strange 
faculties,  in  all  times  and  countries.  As  we 
are  now  taught  the  new  discoveries  of  the 
several  nerve-centres,  and  the  powers  which 
are  appropriated  to  them;  and  when  we 
observe  what  a  severance  may  exist  between 
the  so-called  organ  of  any  sense  or  faculty 
and  the  operation  of  the  sense  or  faculty ; 
and  how  infallibly  ideas  and  emotion  may 
be  generated,  and  even  beliefs  created  in 
minds  sane  and  insane,  by  certain  manipu- 
lations of  the  nerves  and  brain,  we  see  how 
innocently  this  phenomenon  may  be  pre- 
sented in  natural  somnambulism.  Sleep- 
walkers have  been  known  in  many  coun- 
tries, and  treated  of  in  medical  records  by 
their  physicians,  who  could  not  only  walk, 
and  peribnn  all  ordinary  acts  in  the  dark 
as  well  as  in  the  light,  but  who  went  on 
writing  or  reading  without  interruption 
though  an  opaque  substance  —  a  book  or  a 
slate  —  was  interposed,  and  would  dot  the 
Cs  and  cross  the  fs  with  unconscious  cor- 
rectness without  any  use  of  their  eyes. 
There  is  a  wide  field  of  inquiry  open  in  this 
direction,  now  that  the  study  of  the  ner- 
vous system  has  been  begun,  however  mi- 
nute is  the  advance  as  yet. 

It  is  needless  to  dwell  on  the  objection 
made  to  the  rising  hopefulness  in  regard  to 
the  study  of  Man,  and  the  mysteries  of  his 
nature.  Between  the  multitude  who  have 
still  no  notion  of  any  alternative  supposi- 
tion to  that  of  |>ossession  or  inspiration  bv 
spirits,  or,  at  least,  intercourse  with  sued 
beings,  and  others  who  •  fear  '  ^laterialism ' 
if  too  close  an  attention  is  paid  to  the  in- 
teraction of  the  mind  and  the  nerves,  and 
those  who  always  shrink  from  new  notions 
in  matteft  so  interesting,  and  those  who 
fear  that  religion  may  be  implicated  in  any 
slight  shown  to  angel  or  devil,  and  .those 
wlio  will  not  see  or  hear  any  evidence  what- 
ever which  lies  in  a  direction  opposite  to 
their  prejudices,  we  are  not  likely  to  get  on 
too  fast.  But  neither  can  tlie  injur}'  lapse 
under  m'glect.  The  spectacle  presente*! 
now  is  of  the  same  three  sorts  of  people 
tliat  appear  in  all  satires,  in  all  literatures, 
since  tlie  pursuit  of  truth  in  anvAnode  or 
direction  became  a  nu'ognised  oliject  any- 
where and  under  anv  conditi(ms.  Leaving 
out  of  view  the  multitude  wiio  are  im^le- 
vant  to  the  case,  from  having  no  knowledge, 
and  being  therefore  incapable  of  an  opinion, 
there  is  the  large  company  of  the  superfi- 
cial and  lightminded,  who  are  always  mjur- 
ing  the  honour  and  beauty  of  tnith  by  the 
levity,  the  impertinence,  "the  absurdity  of 
the  enthusiasm  they  pretend,  and  the  non- 
sense they  talk  about  'some  new  thing.* 
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No  period  of  society  has  been  more  famil- 
iar with  that  class  and  its  mischief-making 
than  oar  own.  There  is  the  other  large 
class  of  the  contemporaries  of  any  discov- 
ery or  special  advance,  who,  when  they  can 
absent  themselves  from  the  scene  no  longer, 
look  and  listen,  and  bend  all  their  efforts  to 
hold  their  ground  of  life-long  opinion,  usu- 
ally succeeding  so  far  as  to  escape  any 
direct  admission  that  more  is  known  than 
when  they  were  bom.  These  are  no  ulti- 
mate hindrance.  "When  Harvey  died,  no 
Eh\"siciau  in  Europe  above  the  a<je  of  forty 
elieved  in  the  circulation  of  the  blood ;  but 
the  truth  was  perfectly  safe ;  and  so  it  will 
be  with  the  case  of  the  psychological  rela- 
tions of  the  nervous  system  when  the  pres- 
ent course  of  investigation  has  sustained  a 
clearer  verification  and  further  advance. 
On  this  point  we  have  the  sayingst  of  two 
truth-seekers,  wise  in  quality  of  intellect, 
impartial  and  dispassionate  m  temper,  and 
fearless  in  the  pursuit  of  their  aims.  The 
late  Prince  Consort  is  vividly  remembered 
for  the  characteristic  saying  which  spread 
rapidly  over  the  country,'  that  he  could  not 
understand  the  conduct  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession in  England  in  leaving  the  phenomena 
of  mesmerism  to  the  observation  of  un- 
qualified persons,  instead  of  undertaking  an 
inquiry  which  was  certainly  their  proper 
business,  in  proportion  as  they  professed  to 
pursue  science.  The  other  authority  we  re- 
fer to  is  the  late  Mr.  Hallam.  A  letter  of 
his  lies  before  us  from  which  we  quote  a 

{)a8sage,  familiar  in  its  substance,  doubt- 
ess,  to  his  personal  friends,  to  whom  he 
always  avowed  the  view  which  it  presents, 
and  well  worthy  of  note  to  such  readers  as 
may  not  be  aware  of  the  observation  and 
thought  he  devoted  to  the  phenomena  of 
mesmerism  during  the  last  quarter-century 
of  his  long  life.  *  It  appears  to  me  pro- 
bable that  the  various  pnenomena  of  mes- 
merism, together  with  others,  independent 
of  mesmerism  properly  so  called,  which 
have  lately'  (the  date  is  1844)  •been 
brought  to  light,  are  fragments  of  some 
general  law  of  nature  which  we  are  not  yet 
able  to  deduce  from  them,  merely  because 
they  are  destitute  of  visible  connexion  — 
the  links  being  hitherto  wanting  which  arc 
to  display  the  entire  harmony  of  effects  pro- 
ceeding from  a  single  cause.^ 

What  room  is  there  not  for  hopefulness 
when  we  compare  such  an  observation  as 
this  with  Mr.  Parris's  dogmatical  exposition 
of  Satan^s  dealings  ivith  men !  or  when  we 
contrast  the  calm  ar.d  cheerful  tone  of  the 
philosopher  with  the  stubborn  wrath  of  Chief 
Justice  Stoughton,  and  with  the  penitential 
laments  of  Judge  Sewall !    We  might  con- 


trast it  also  with<the  wild  exultation  of  those 
of  the  Spiritualists  of  our  own  day  who  can 
form  no  conception  of  the  modesty  and  pa- 
tience requisite  for  the  sincere  search  for 
truth,  and  who,  once  finding  themselves 
surrounded  by  facts  and  appearances  new 
and  strange,  assume  that  they  have  discov- 
ered a  bridge  over  the  bottomless  *  gulf  bo- 
yond  which  lies  the  spirit  land,'  and  wander 
henceforth  in  a  fools'  paradise,  despising  and 
pitying  all  who  are  less  rash,  ignorant,  and 
presumptuous  than  themselves.  It  is  this 
company  of  fanatics  —  the  first  of  the  three 
classes  we  spoke  of — which  is  partly  an- 
swerable for  the  backwardness  of  the  second ; 
but  the  blame  does  not  rest  exclusively  in 
one  quarter.  There  is  an  indolence  in  the 
medical  class  which  is  the  commonest  re- 
proach against  them  in  ever^'  age  of  scien- 
tific activity,  and  which  has  recently  been 
heroically  avowed  and  denounced  in  a  pub- 
lic address  by  no  less  a  member  of  the  pro- 
fession than  Sir  Thomas  Watson.*  There 
is  a  conservative  reluctance  to  change  of 
view  or  of  procedure.  There  is  also  a  lack 
of  moral  courage,  by  no  means  surprising 
in  an  order  of  men  whose  lives  are  spent  in 
charming  away  troubles,  and  easing  pains 
and  cares,  and  *  making  things  pleasant '  — 
by  no  means  surprising,  we  admit,  but  ex- 
ceedingly unfavourable  to  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  phenomena  that  are  strange  and 
facts  that  are  unintelligible. 

This  brings  us  to  the  third  class  —  the 
very  small  number  of  persons  who  are,  in 
the  matter  of  human  progress,  the  salt  of 
the  earth ;  the  few  who  can  endure  to  soo 
without  understanding,  to  hear  without  im- 
mediately believing  or  disbelieving,  to  learn 
what  they  can,  without  any  consideration  of 
what  figure  tiiey  themselves  shall  make  in 
the  transaction ;  and  even  to  be  unable  to 
reconcile  the  new  phenomena  with  their  own 
prior  experience  or  conceptions.  There  is 
no  need  to  describe  how  rare  this  class  must 
necessarily  be,  for  every  one  who  has  eyes 
sees  how  near  the  passions  and  the  prejudi- 
ces of  the  human  being  lie  to  each  other. 
These  are  the  few  who  unite  the  two  great 
virtues  of  earnestly  studying  the  facts,  and 
keeping  their  temper,  composure,  and  cheer- 
fulness, through  whatever  perplexity  their 
inqiiiry  may  involve.  It  is  remarkable  that 
while  the  world  is  eclxoing  all  round  and  in- 
cessantly with  the  praise,  of  the  life  or  the 
man  spent  in  following  truth  wherever  it 
may  lead,  the  world  is  always  resounding 
also  with  the  angry  passions  of  men  who 

*  Addrpss  on  the  Pref^nt  Sttto  of  Thera|MMit1es. 
Delivered  at  the  opouiiig  luotMing  of  the  (.'liulcal 
Society  of  London,  J  anaarv  10, 18(3.  By  bir  Thomas 
Wataoii«Bart.,M.D. 
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(pinions  which  are  not  their  own, 
ice  with  fury  or  with  malice  any 
!e  given  to  mere  proposals  to  in- 
rtam  directions  which  they  tliink 
eprobate.  Not  only  was  it  hor- 
iemy  in  Galileo  to  think  as  he  did 
on  of  the  earth,  but  in  his  friends 
ough  his  glass  at  the  stars, 
em  story  is  indeed  shocking  in 
—  to  our  pride  as  rational  be- 
ur  s^Tnpathv  as  human  beings, 
ith  as  Christians,  to  our  com- 
s  children  of  the  Reformation, 
•eking  that  some  of  us  may  regret 
tails  nave  been  revived  with  such 
ice  of  evidence.  But  this  is  no 
■egret,  but  rather  of  congratula- 
have  not  outgrown  the  need  of 
I  from  the  past.  How  does  that 
on  stand  P 

jnd  of  nearly  three  centuries  we 
ves  relieved  of  a  heavy  burden 
1  care  about  the  perpetual  and 
.  malice  of  Satan  and  his  agents. 

has  ceased  to  be  one  of  the 
•ses  of  the  human  lot.  We  have 
h  one  after  another  of  the  fetish 
iral  persuasions  about  our  rela- 
the  world  of  spirit  or  mind,  re- 
in direct  opposition  to  the  world 

By  a  succession  of  discoveries 
ien  led  to  an  essentially  different 
5  and  thought  from  any  dreamed 
he  new  birth  of  science ;  and  at 
and  in  our  own  metropolis,  we 
enry  Holland  telling  us  how  cer- 
lent  of  this  or  that  department  of 


the  nervous  system  will  generate  this  or  that 
state  of  belief  and  experience,  as  well  as 
sensation.  We  have  Dr.  Carpenter  disclos- 
ing facts  of  incalculable  significance  about 
brain-action  without  consciousness,  and  other 
vital  mysteries.  We  have  Dr.  Maudsley 
showing,  in  the  cells  of  the  lunatic  asylum, 
not  only  the  v^ry  realm  of  Satan,  as  our  fa- 
thers would  have  thought,  but  the  discovery 
that  it  is  not  Satan,  after  all,  that  makes  the 
havoc,  but  our  own  ignorance  which  has  se- 
duced us  into  a  blasphemous  superstition, 
instead  of  inciting  us  to  the  study  of  our- 
selves. And  these  are  not  all  our  teachers. 
Amidst  the  conflict  of  phenomena  of  the 
human  mind  and  body,  we  have  arrived  now 
at  the  express  controversy  of  Psychology 
against  Physiology.  Beyond  the  mere  state- 
ment of  the  fact  we  have  scarcely  advanced 
a  step.  The  first  cannot  be,  with  any  accu- 
racy, called  a  science  at  all,  and  the  other 
is  in  little  more  than  a  rudimentary  state ; 
but  it  is  no  small  gain  to  have  arrived  at 
some  conception  oi  the  nature  of  the  prob- 
lem set  before  us,  and  at  some  liberty  of 
h}7)othesis  as  to  its  conditions.  In  brief, 
and  in  the  plainest  terms,  while  there  is  still 
a  multitude  deluding  and  disporting  itself 
with  a  false  hypothesis  about  certain  myste- 
ries of  the  human  mind,  and  claiming  to 
have  explained  the  marvels  of  Spiritualism 
by  making  an  objective  world  or  their  own 
subjective  experience,  the  scientific  physi- 
ologists are  proceeding,  by  observation  and 
experiment,  to  penetrate  more  and  more 
secrets  of  our  intellectual  and  moral  life. 


From  Bentley's  MisceUany. 
.  8EBF  AND  THE  ROBIN. 

BY  WILLIAM  JOITES. 

nple,  time-old  story  — 

worse  for  being  hoary — 

3erf  near  fair  Loch  Leven 

thoughts  to  prayer  and  heaven, 

t)'d  in'cloister'd  shades 

e  hills  and  sylvan  glades, 

stream  and  crowning  wood, 

g  Nature's  solitude : 

lone,  no  eremite, 

r'd  saint,  nor  anchorite, 

I  St.  Serf,  for  well  he  loved 

I  grateful  spirit  moved  : 

I,  the  trees,  the  fruit,  the  flow'rs, 

leer  him  in  his  vigil  hours ; 

le  shun  the  human  kind; 

lest  sympathies  mclined 

fair  youths  he  rear'd  awhile. 


Who  never  lack'd  the  master's  smile  ; 
Or,  when  the  mild  reproof  was  given, 
*Twas  with  a  ray  of  pitying  Heaven  ! 
He  stor'd  their  minds  with  precious  lore. 
And  taught  them  truths  unknown  before ; 
Still,  youth  is  ever  prone  to  stray. 

'Twas  thus,  one  day  — 
But  it  behoves  me  to  relate 
How  Serf,  as  monkish  writers  state. 
Had  a  sweet  robin,  cherish'd  bird, 
That  seldom  from  his  shoulder  stirr'd. 
But  join'd  his  orisons  at  prime. 
And  caroird  hymns  at  vesper  time ; 
Or,  when  the  father  scann'd  his  book, 
Assum'd  a  sapient  learned  look, 
And  seemM  to  follow,  page  by  page. 
The  studies  of  the  thoughtful  sage ; 
Or,  when  the  saint,  as  Siiints  will  do, 
Intlulg'd  a  worldly  thought  or  two. 
And  tried  a  mundane  laugh  to  smother. 
The  bird  would  chorus  out  another,. 
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And  flap  its  wings  in  glad  surprise 

To  see  the  good  man's  twinkling  eyee. 

In  fact,  some  chroniclers  Iiavc  said, 

That  Serf,  though  oil  and  well  he  pray*d. 

Was  no  ascetic,  rigid,  staid. 

But  lik'd  a  harmless  joke  or  whim. 

For  joy  was  always  fresh  to  him  ; 

Life's  varied  tints  to  him  were  blent. 

The  bow  was  thus,  at  times,  unbc^nt ; 

But  though  the  shafts  were  wing'd  with  wit. 

The  points  were  never  meant  to  hit ; 

For  piin  the  gentle  Serf  abhorr'd. 

And  thus  his  virtues  were  odor'd. 

However  this  may  be,  'tis  sure 

With  such  a  binl  he  was  secure  ; 

And  when  he  felt  in  lively  vein. 

And  from  his  fancy  loos'd  the  rein. 

The  sole  companion  of  his  mirth, 

Tliat  saw  him  thus  descend  to  earth. 

Was  the  sweet  biixl  of  crimson  breast. 

That  cheer'd  his  home,  and  shar'd  his  rest. 

No  marvel  that  he  lov'd  it  well. 

Ay,  more  than  ton^ie  of  mine  could  tclL 

But  wliile  this  pass'd,  it  so  befell 

He  hod,  one  day,  to  leave  his  cell. 

His  robin,  and  his  school  awhile, 

A  sick  m:in'8  sorrows  to  beguile ; 

With  wallet,  sbifif,  and  siindall'd  shoon. 

The  saint  went  forth  one  sunny  noon. 

Then  came  mischance : 
The  scholars  saw  with  e:igcr  glance 
The  Master  on  his  mission  bent. 
And  to  their  ptistimes  quickly  went : 
Some  to  the  brook,  the  rippling  stream. 
To  fish  for  perch  and  trout  or  bream  ;  ■ 
While  othei-s  to  the  woods  went  forth. 
And  roused  the  echoes  with  their  mirth. 
A  few  remain'd  to  watch  the  binl, 
Whose  joyous  carols  they  had  heard. 
As  if  to  tell  them  by  the  tone. 
It  did  not  wish  to  be  alone. 
The  robin  passM  from  hand  to  hand. 
But  quarivls  S(M)u  divide  the  baud  ; 
They  scuffle  to  poHS(»s  the  pet. 
And  then  come:*  vain  and  sad  regret. 
For  helpU'Ss,  dying,  rudely  torn. 
The  sonjTstcr  that  had  woke  the  mom 
To  gladd'ninp:  anthems  with  its  breath. 
Lies  blee<rmjr,  in  the  throes  of  death  ! 
Sorrowinjr  o\t  the  robin,  now 
Each  gazw  with  a  downcast  brow. 
Tlieir  feai-H  are  easy  to  conceive. 
For  much  the  lioly  St>rf  would  grieve  > 
His  kindly  heart  would  long  <leplore 
The  bin!  that  he  would  see  no  more  ! 
But  soft,  a  step  —  the  rnanter^s  ?    No, 
As  yet  deferred  the  bitter  blow. 
But  Kcntigcm,  a  saintly  youth, 


Of  virtue,  godliness,  and  trnth, 

Belov'd  of  heav'n,  his  master's  friend. 

With  pensive  brow  doth  hither  wend. 

**  Sure  Fate  is  kind  this  boon  to  sendy'* 

Exclaim  the  youtlis,  who  now  concert 

Each  honest  feeling  to  subvert. 

And  lay  thoir  guilt  and  shame  on  one 

Who  best  could  bear  the  master's  finown. 

So  placing  in  his  hands  the  bird. 

Without  extenuating  word. 

They  hasten  from  the  scene  of  striik 

**  Alas,  poor  life!" 
Thought  Keutigora,  "  'tis  but  the  breath 
That  lulls  us  to  tlic  sleep  of  death ; 
A  mere  delusion  of  the  sense. 
That  tells  us  how,  or  when,  or  whence 
We  know  not,  but  to  all,  decay  — 
So  flit  tlie  things  of  time  away  ! 
A  moment's  pleasure,  shoflows  bring. 
This  robin  with  its  drooping  wing. 
The  body  crush'd,  the  rich  notes  still'd. 
That  saintly  Serf  with  rapture  fiU'd, 
Is  but  a  monitor  to  prove 
That  Heaven  alone  should  have  our  lore  !'* 

Thus  Kentigem  mns'd  o'er  the  bird ; 

But  soon  the  father's  steps  are  heard. 

The  acolyte,  his  spii'it  stirr*d 

To  Siive  the  sinful  youtlis  from  shame. 

Breathes  with  meek  lips  tlic  hallow'd 

Invokes  the  pow'r  divine  to  bless 

An  act  of  filial  tenderness. 

Then  o'er  the  binl  doth  rev 'rent  trace 

The  emblem  of  redeeming  grace. 

A  moment  —  and  the  limbs  unite. 

The  gbiz'd  eyes  waken  into  light ; 

The  crimson  breast  glows  .bright  again. 

No  mark  of  torture  or  of  pain. 

No  fetither  ruffled,  all  is  guy. 

As  in  the  bird's  best  holiday. 

While  from  its  stiff  and  throblees  throat, 

Reviv'd,  thanksgiving  antliems  float  ; 

Sweet  thought,  tluit  may  to  iu  ariM, 

Of  sleep  that  wakes  in  Paradite! 

How  EentigCTD  became  rcnown'd. 

And  niis'd  a  pile  on  hallow'd  ground, 

Tliat  Glasgow,  with  its  riches,  still 

Proclaims  a  masterpiece  of  skill, 

I  need  not  tell  — suffice  to  say,   ' 

That  through  long  ages  pass'd  away. 

Upon  the  Founder's  natal-day. 

The  choristers  this  jchaunt  would  sing. 

That  through  St  Mungo's  aisles  would  ring : 

Garret  ales  pomecatan, 
LocuA  9#t  rc^uBcltatmi, 
Salit  verver  trucidmtos, 
Amputato  capite. 


■  "a. 
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From  TliG  Christian  KcmombranGer. 

Celebrated  Sanctuaries  of  the  Madonna,  By 
Rev.  J.  Spencku  Nokthcote,  D.  D., 
President  of  S.  Mary's  College,  Oscott. 
London:  Longmans.  18G8. 

A  MONOGRAPn  is  certainly  one  of  the 
most  useful  kinds  of  publication  common 
ainon^'  us.  It  is  generally  the  product  of 
one  wiio  has  thought  much  and  long  on  a 
favourite  subject ;  lie  is  slightly  enthusiastic 
upon  it,  and  often  he  throws  himself  into  it 
heart  and  soul.  There  is,  no  doubt,  always 
a  temptation  to  make  too  much  of  it,  to  ffive 
it  an  undue  prominence,  to  put  out  of  sight 
things  that  make  for  the  other  side,  and 
might  detract  from  its  importance.  It  is 
much  the  same  with  a  biographer,  who,  set 
to  work  to  write  the  history  of  a  personal 
friend,  or  of  some  public  character  whom 
he  esteems  a  hero,  unconsciously  suppresses 
facts  which  make  against  his  idol,  and 
dwells  principally  on  those  which  give  him 
lustre.  In  fact,  all  wann-hearted  men  have 
their  hobbies,  which  they  are  inclined  to 
trot  out  in  not  the  most  judicious  manner. 
This  is  the  case  with  Dr.  Northcote  in  the 
book  before  us ;  a  (convert  to  the  Roman 
faith,  he  has  very  naturally  imbibed  an  en- 
thusiasm in  the  articles  of  his  new  creed, 
which  he  is  particularly  anxious  to  display, 
to  revive  a  reverence  in  others  such  as  he 
now  feels  in  himself,  lie  has  seen  in  his 
own  country  once  famous  sanctuaries  now 
in  ruins,,  often  horribly  desecrated;  the 
memories  of  their  former  glories  faded  out 
of  minil ;  the  very  histories  forgotten  ;  and 
the  faith  which,  as  it  were,  belonged  to 
thtMU  despised  and  contemned.  The  enthu- 
siastic champion  stands  up  to  assert  their 
pre-eminence,  and  to  challenge  the  unbeliev- 
int:  world  in  their  defence.  Rising  above 
the  petty  prejudices  of  doubting  minds,  su- 
TH-rior  to  the  inductions  of  historical  facts, 
lie  is  prepared  to  assert  his  Ijclief  in  all  the 
legends  of  a  less  critical  but  more  supersti- 
tious age,  and  to  enforce,  by  his  own  chiv- 
alrous detenu ination,  the  truth  and  reality 
of  the  many  miracles  and  inter\'entions  of 
the  Madonna  in  connexion  with  her  sanctu- 
aries, both  in  mediieval  and  modem  times. 
SiH'h  a  spirit  is  worthy  of  admiration,  but  it 
hardly  ensures  iin])licit  credence  ;  we  a<hnire 
his  courage,  but  we  doubt  his  judgment ; 
we  r(*ad  his  book,  but  we  do  not  esteem  it 
a  hifstor}'.  In  one  sense  it  is  history ;  it  is 
a  history  of  what  men  have  believed,  but 
f»u<*h  belief  does  not  make  the  things  be- 
lieved in  to  b(^  historicral  fa<*ts. 

However,  as  a  repertory  of  legends  con- 
nwted  with  certain  churches  and  convents, 
the  book  is  of  value ;  and  had  it  been  noth- 


ing more,  we  Should  have  been  glad  to  have 
such  legends  gathered  into  a  volume  and 
given  to  us.  It  much  increases  the  interest 
attached  ^o  visiting  an  ancient  building  to 
know  its  legendary  history,  and  to  be  able 
to  trace  the  legend  in  its  ruins  ;  but  to  sup- 
pose that,  because  the  legend  can  be  traced 
through  its  minutest  details,  and  found  to 
agree  with  still-existing  buildings  and 
churches,  therefore .  thev  are  evidences  of 
the  tnith  of  the  legend,  is  to  draw  a  conclu- 
.sion  on  very  insufficient  premises ;  enthu- 
siasm will  build  up  an  edihce  which  experi- 
ence soon  dissipates.  It  is  said  that  when 
Sir  Walter  Scott  for  the  first  time  visited 
Carlisle,  many  years  after  he  had  written 
*  Waverley,'  he  was  shown  a  certain  window 
in  the  castle,  and  the  guide  gravely  told 
him  that  that  was  the  chamber  where  Fergus 
M'lvor  was  confined.-  The  writer  of  this 
article,  when  travelling  from  Callender  to 
Loch  Lomond,  had  pointed  out  to  him  with 
perfect  sincerity  the  exact  places  where 
Fitz-James  fought  Roderic  Mac  Alpine ; 
where  the  clans  assembled ;  the  island  on 
Loch  Katrine  where  the  King  first  saw 
Ellen.  In  wanderinjj  through  the  aisles 
and  crj'pts  of  Glasgow  Cathedral,  he  was 
seriously  asked  by  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
who  had  accidentally  joined^  him,  which  he 
thought  was  the  vault  where  the  Osbaldi^ 
tons  met.  In  fact,  we  may  safely  affirm 
that  Sir  Walter  Scott's  novt'ls  and  poems 
have  not  only  crt^ated  an  interest  m  the 
places  then*  described,  but  have,  so  to  speak, 
so  impressed  the  minds  of  his  own  country- 
men, that  they  have  passed  out  of  the  do- 
mains of  romance  into  those  of  history; 
fictions  have  become  facts  ;  legend,  history  ; 
characters,  men  and  women,  who  are  only 
'  the  cH'ations  of  the  fertile  brains  of  the 
novelist  and  poet,  have  acquired  in  the 
minds  of  his  countr\nnen  an  objective  exist- 
ence as  real  as  that  of  Charles  Edward 
Stuart  and  Flora  Macdonald. 

If  then  the  popular  mind   is  so  apt  to 
realize  an  ideal  in  modem  tim(?s,  in  matters 
no  wav  connecte<l  with  that  strongest  fac- 
ulty  of  all,  religion,  —  or,  if  yo?i  like,  super- 
stition,—  can  we  wonder  if  the  <ln"ams  or 
waking  fancies  of  deeply  religious  men  and 
I  women,  absorbed  in  <levoti(m,   often  with 
I  bodily  faculties  weakened  by  long  fastings 
j  and   solitary  meditation,   became  to   them 
the  deepest  realities  ?     Tin?  story  of  such 
I  visions  would  receive  accrcti<ms  from  the 
\f^  -repeated  narrative,  and  a  roundness  and 
Vtion  of  its   parts  when    it  was  com- 
.jd   to   writing,      llie   thought   of  the 
brain,  unnaturallv  excited  bv  fastings  and 
watchings,  can  easilv  affect  the  organs  of 
the  eye  and  car,  and  transfer  what  is  pass- 
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ing  within  to  an  action  external  to  the  body. 
A  long  contemplation  on  the  injustice  and 
violence  of  wicked  men,  a  wonder  that  wch 
is  permitted  by  the  Ruler  of  the»world,  a 
prayer  to  the  Queen  of  Heaven  to  set  right 
such  perturbations  of  God's  truth,  is  a  com- 
mon subject  for  meditation  in  all  religious 
minds.  Then  would  follow  an  impression 
that  the  seer  of  the  vision  is  called  upon  to 
arrest  the  evil,  though  almost  an  unwilling 
instrument  in  such  a  mighty  work ;  a  feeling 
like  that  which  Shakespeare  so  marvellously 
describes  in  the  character  of  Uamlet,  when 
he  became  acquainted  with  his  own  and  his 
country's  wrongs.  He  sees  his  father's 
ghost :  of  course  ho  does.  His  brooding 
mind  must  sec  something  supernatural  in 
the  unnatural  state  of  events  with  which  he 
was  surrounded:  he  receives  a  char^  to 
avenge  all  these  wrongs,  coupled,  perhaps, 
with  an  exceeding  unwillingness  to  under- 
take the  duty :  — 

'  0  cursed  spite. 
That  ever  I  was  bom  to  set  it  right^  * 

But  the  evil  is  too  great,  the  call  too  stronc ; 
it  must  be  done.  The  office  of  avenger  is 
too  sacred  to  be  refused,  the  obligation 
too  distinct  to  be  avoided.  The  seer  of  the 
vision,  the  receiver  of  the  message,  must  go 
forth  and  proclaim  its  truth,  and  act  up  to 
its  injunctions.  This,  no  doubt,  is  an  ex- 
planation of  many  of  the  apparitions  which 
religious  persons  believed  themselves  to 
have  witnessed.  Then,  oflen,  success 
crowned  the  effort.  There  was  found  a 
like  faith  in  those  to  whom  the  message 
was  conveyed  as  was  in  the  person  who  re- 
■ceivcd  it  at  the  first.  The  effect  passed 
away  in  the  multitude,  but  it  lived  in  the 
minds  of  the  devout,  and  the  place  where 
such  manifestations  were  supposed  to  begin 
became  invested  with  an  idea  of  sanctity, 
and  a  belief  in  a  more  peculiar  presence  of 
•the  person  who  appearej^  Special  prayers 
would  be  offered  there,  and  special  obla- 
tions made. 

Besides  tlij^,  there  was  another  fertile 
source  from  which  visions  and  miracles  re- 
lating to  the  Blessed  Virgin  flowed  in  the 
later  years  of  the  Middle  Ages.  There 
was  the  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception, which  divided  the  Western  Church 
into  two  schools.  There  was  the  famous 
University  of  Paris,  where  these  immortal 
disputations  were  carried  on;  and  where, 
we  may  add,  the  point  was  never  concluded. 
When  beaten  in  argument,  or  overpowered 
bv  numbers,  the  weaker  psLTty  had  no  scru- 
ple in  having  recourse  to  a  vision  or  a  mir- 
acle to  connrm  their  doctrine:  it  was  ez- 
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actly  a  dignus  vindice  nodus,  in  which  ^^   ^\^ 
votaries  of  the  defeated  doctrine   m*^  ^5"^ 
reasonably  expect  the  aggrieved  obje 
these  disputations,  the  Blessed  Virgin 
vindicate  herself, —  Deus  intersit. 

It  is  partly  this  same  cause  that  in 
own  day  arouses  such  a  strong  enthusi 
in  favour  of  the  miraculous  m  conne: 
with  the  Blessed  Vircin.     The  docti^^ 
has  been  affirmed  by  a  rapal  Bull ;  all  fa^      ^ 
•ful  Roman  Catholics  are  bound  to  supj^^^*^ 
it ;   nay,  they  seem  as  if  they  considex""^^^^ 
that   the  Catholic  faith  depended  on   *^  ^ 
maintenance  of  this  dogma.     For  it  is  ''^^^ 
only  against  attacks  frop  without  that  tb^^ 
upholder  of  the  late  decree  has  to  de£etu0 
himself,  and,  as  he  is  fondly  persuaded,  iber 
Mother  of  God  too :  there  are  wheels  withia 
wheels.     There  ai*e  many  within  the  pale 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  who  deny,  or  at 
least  do  not  hold,  the  doctrine  of  the  Im- 
maculate Conception.     As  this  fact  is  one 
not  generally  known,  except  through  the 
pages   of  Dr.   Pusey's    'Eirenicon,'    and 
there  the  cause  of  the  unbelief  is  not  gone 
into  or  explained,  our  readers  will  not  be 
sorry  if  we  delay  them  for  a  few  pages  in 
order  to  throw  a  ray  of  light  on  a  subject 
with  which  not  many  are  conversant,  wliile 
we  give  a  slight  sketch  of  the  origin  of  the 
doctrine  and  of  the  opposition  to  it. 

The  twelfth  century  saw  a  great  change 
in  the  habit  of  religious  thought,  as  well  as 
in  the  mode  of  religious  argument.  It  saw 
S.  Bernard,  whom  we  may  call  the  last  of 
the  Fathers,  and  S.  Anselm,  who  may  be 
properly  termed  the  first  of  tlie  Schoolmen. 
Soon  afterwards  the  University  of  Paris 
rose  to  the  summit  of  its  greatness ;  all  the 
mighty  intellect  of  Western  Europe  flocked 
to  be  taught,  or  to  teach,  at  that  fountain- 
head  of  learning,  flighty  disputations « 
which  seemed  to  shake  the  theological  edi- 
fice to  its  foundations,  were  there  carried 
on ;  tlieses  were  read,  and  propositions  and 
positions  maintained,  or  disputed,  or  de- 
nied, with  all  the  energj-  of  the  most  subtle 
intellects.  The  cause  of  this  change  in  the 
manner  of  treating  theology  was  the  intro- 
duction of  the  works  of  Aristotle  into  the 
Christian  Universities :  a  Latin  translation 
from  an  Arabic  translation  had  been  pro- 
cured from  some  one  of  the  famous  Moorish 
Universities  in  Spain.  It  was  seized  upon 
by  the  learned,  and,  for  the  first  time,  theo- 
logical doctrines  were  thrown  into  a  logical 
form.  Ever^'thing  was  to  be  tried  in  the 
crucible  of  syllogism.  What  could  pass 
that  had  a  good  chance  of  becoming  an  Ar- 
ticle of  Faith.  Then  arose  the  two  schools 
of  Nominalists  and  Realists,  in  the  midst 
of  which  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation 
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elaboratcil,  de>{K'ndin<i[,  as  it  iloes  scho- 
(tically,  on  tlic  deiinhioii  of  certain  ab- 
stract tomiH.     Tlien,  too,  lor  the  iir»t  time, 
detiiiitc   theory   ui'   tlie   Atoneineiit  wa^ 
rorked  out ;  our  own  ^reat  aivhbi.shop  pro- 
»undin<^  the  idi-a  so  j^enerally  held  by  Trot- 
^tantsf,  of  our  Lord's  death  being  a  pay- 
lent  of  our  del )t  to  Hid  heavenly  Father. 
IB.U  the  middle  of  the  thineenth  century  wod 
X30rn,  ill  what  wa.s  termed  the  kingdom  of 
"^fortlmmbria.  which   included  a  portion  of 
'fclie    lowlands  of  Scotland,  one  whose  intel- 
loet   was  destined  to  exerci.se  an  influence 
CDver   a   larj^e  [)ortion   of    the   Church   for 
i:naiiy  ccnturicit,  an  influence  still  exercised 
SLud  tftill  felt.     John,  called  Duns  from  the 
place  of  hi.s  birth,  and  Scotus,  fn>m  the  na- 
'tiou  to  which  he  bekm<r(Ml,  was  educated  at 
Mcrton     (-olle^^e,      Oxford,     then      newly 
rounded ;   he   was   afterwards   attracted   to 
tliatcontiT  of  all  learning]:,  the  University  of 
Paris.     When  he  cani^  there,  he  found  the 
teaching    of    his    mighty    pre<lecessor,    S. 
Thonui:»  Ai[uinas,  supremo.     lie  was  a  bold 
man  who  dantd  to  contrailict  any  doctrine 
of   die  great   master;  but  Scotus,  with  a 
learning  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  the  au- 
thor of  *  Sunnna,'  and  with  perhaps  a  greater 
subtlety  of  intellect,   danul   to  advance  a 
position  vhich  the  other  had  expressly  de- 
nied.    S.  Thomas  had  written  (*  Com|>end. 
Tbeol.'  c.   224)   rpioting  S.   Augustine: — 
'Commixtio  sexus,  ({uoi  sine  libidine  esse  non 
potest,  post  peceatinn  nrinii  parentis  trans- 
mittitpeccatum  originalein  proleui.    Sieau- 
tem  ab  Adam  prrx-essit  U.  V  irgo,  tpiia  nata 
fuit   per  commixtionem    sexuum,    sicut  et 
cctcn.     Kt  ideo  concepta  fuit  in  originali 
peccato.'     And    again :    *  Si    cum    peccato 
originali  coiKrepta  non  fuisset,  nou  indigeret 
Tier   (^hristiun   redimi.     ICt    sic    non   esset 
ChriAus   universalis    homiimm   reilcmptor. 
Est  ergo  tenendum,  (juod  cum  ]»eccato  orig- 
inali concenta  fuit.     (Ibid.)     His  contem- 
porary, S.  IJona Ventura,  had  expressed  the 
same  opinion  even  more  strongly :  —  *Xullus 
invenitur  dixisse   de    his    rpios   audivimus 
auribus  nostris,  Virginem  Mariam  a  pecca- 
to originali  fuisse  immunem.''     (*Sent.'' iii. 
Dis.  3.)     Si'Olus  dared  to  contradict  both. 
He  answerc«l  the  objection  of  S.  Thomas 
thus:  —  *('hri>tus  est  perfectissimus  medi- 
ator :  igitur  Christus  habuit  perfect isshnum 
fi^radum  mediandi  possibileni  respectu  alicu- 
ju8  personie.     Sed  respectu  nulbus  ])ei'sonaj 
Labuit    excellentiorem    gradum    (piam   re- 
spectu  ^lariie :  igitur,  &c.     Sed   hoc  non 
etMCt,  nisi  meruisset  earn  pneservari  i\  pec- 
cato originali.  .  .  .  Quum  Christus  multis 
animabus    menierit    gratiam    et    gloriam, 
quare  nulla  aniina  erit  ei  del)itrix  pro  inno- 
ceotia?  .    .  .   Ita  (sc.  iufectioncm  carnis) 


posset  Dcus  in  primo  instanti  concoptionia 
Virgiuis,  daudo  tunc  gratiam,  delere,  ne 
esset  causa  necessaria  infectionis  in  anima.^ 
(Scotus,  vii.  i.,  1)2,  'J3.)  And  his  bold- 
ness was  crowned  with  success,  for  ho  car- 
ried with  him  a  large  following.^ 

Scotus  was  a  Franciscan,  S.  Thomas  a 
Dominican;  the  two  ortlers  ranged  them- 
selves under  their  resi)ective  leaders ;  two 
schools  were  formed,  known  in  ecclesiasti- 
cal history  as  the  Scotixts  and  the  Thomi»ts ; 
and  they  carried  on  a  iKirjH'tual  warfare  of^ 
words.  They  disputeit  at  the  University, 
thev  disputed  before  councils,  they  carried 
their  disputations  before  the  Pope  himself. 
For  six  hundred  years  have  these  two  gone 
on  disputing,  and  the  dispute  is  not  yet  at  an 
end,  even  ailer  the  Bull  of  Pope  Pius,  Dee. 
8,  IbO:^.  in  later  times,  the  Jesuits  threw 
the  immense  weight  of  their  intiuenco 
into  the  scale  of  the  Franciscans ;  still  the 
Dominicans  hold  out,;  still  the  traditionary 
teaching  i>f  the  Onler  maintains  its  sway, 
even  where  the  order  itself  is  almost  ex- 
tinct, as  the  opinions  collected  by  Dr. 
Pusey  attest.  It  was  fn)m  Spain  tliat  the 
first  opposition  arose  against  making  the 
opinion  into  a  dogma;  and  natural^  so, 
when  wc  remember  that  the  Dominicans 
were  the  Lupilsitors,  and  the  Inquisition 
exercised  its  |>ower  in  that  countr)'  even  as 
late  as  the  present  century. 

It  was  during  the  heat  of  the  controversy, 
when  each  side  was  fighting  for  victory,  tliat 
the  ailtus  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  so  rapidly 
increased.  Kach  was  zealous  for  her  hon- 
our, an»l  many  on  both  sides  were  unscni- 
fmlous  as  to  the  means  they  took  to  estab- 
ish  their  favourite  dcK'trint^ :  miracles  were 
called  in  to  aid,  when  argument  failed. 
Peojile  then  believed  in  the  t?xistence  of 
miracles  more  readily  than  they  do  now; 
and  were,  <'onsc(iiiently,  prepared  to  credit 
those  n?porte<l  on  their  own  side.  Ijiithiisi- 
astic  persons,  men  and  women,  saw  a  mira- 
cle where  ordinary  pers«)ns  saw  only  a  re- 
nurkable  event ;  some  did  not  hesitate  to 
contrive  miracles  where  th(.*y  couhl  not 
otherwise  find  them ;  the  en.d  justified  the 
means.  Where  a  miracle  or  an  aj)parition 
hajl  appeared,  the  i)lace  became  inve^ted 
with  a  jK'Culiar  sanctity.  Pilgrimages  fol- 
lowcjd,  and  the  richness  of  the  oirerin;|s 
made  there  incited  the  rival  onlers  to  mul- 
tiply the  sanctuaries  to  which  such  ofTerings 
could  be  drawn.  Retribution  fi>llowed :  the 
Reformation  in  the  sixteenth  century  camo 
in  like  a  flood,  and  swept  away  the  abuses 
which  superstition  had  fostered  and  the 
wealth  which  cupidity  had  heaped  up. 
Fraud,  and  sometimes  violence,  had  been 
employed  in  building  up ;  fraud  and  violence 
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threw  down,  profaned,  desecrated;  ruined 
shrines  alone  witncsse<l  to  succeeding  gen- 
erations the  often  mistaken  piety  of  the 
past. 

With  such  historical  records  before  us, 
we  cannot  but  express  our  surprise  that  any 
one  should  come  forward  to  endorse  all  the 
reported  miracles    and    apparitions   which 
al)ounded  in  the  chronicles  or  traditions  of 
those  times.     This  Dr.  Northcote  deliber- 
atelv  does  in  the  volume  before  us,  and  he 
is  ready  to  do  the  like  for  all  such  as  mod- 
ern times  pretend  to.     Two  of  the  longest 
chapters  in  his  volume  arc  written  to  sup- 
port the  pn  tensions  of  the  authenticity  of 
the  holy  house  ol'  Loreto  and  the  apparition 
of  La  Salette.     Our  readers  will  not  expect 
us  to  enter  into  a  discussion  'on  either  of 
these,  or  to  adduce  elaborate  proofs  to  show 
tliat  neither  has  any  historical  claim  on  our 
faith.     We  an>  spared  the  first,  because  the 
question  has  been   fully  discussed   in   our 
pajLi^es    (see    Christian    Remembrancer    for 
l><oL  vol.  xxvii.).     The  apparition  of  La 
Salette  has  even  less,  for  it  is  disbelieved 
bv  many  bish()i)S  and  ecclesiastics  of  the 
Fren(*h  Chun*h  at  this  very  day.     It  rests 
on  the  testimony  of  two  peasant  children, 
a  boy  and  a  girl;  whether  the  apparition 
was  an  illusion  (»f  the  ])rain,  or  an  inven- 
tion  of  the    children,    or  whether,   which 
seems  far  from  improbable,  a  pious  fraud, 
got  up  by  some  devotee  of  the  nlessed  Vir- 
gin, zealous  for  her  honour,  and  disheart- 
ened at  the  irreligious  condition  of  France 
five  and  twentv  years  aj'O,  we  do  not  now 
care    to    in(iiiire.      Ignorant    children   are 
easily   imposccl   upon ;    and,    as   those   ac- 
quainted with  child  nature  are  well  aware, 
such  children  adhere  to  a  ston-  they  have 
told  with  a  surprising  obstinacy,  so  persist- 
ent that  they  socju  persuade  tfieinselves  of 
the  truth  of  a  fact  which  is  n'ally  one  of 
their  own   invention.     Nay,   older  persons 
sometimes  do  the  like.     Is  it  not  well  known 
that  (Jeorge  IV.  persuadtMl  himself  that  he 
was  in  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and  even 
a])pealed  to  the  Duke  (»f  Wellington  to  "at- 
test his  Has>ei't  ion  ?     The  mind  of  Dr.  North- 
cote is  ])erhaps  under  sgmething  of  the  like 
hallucination,  in  matters  connected  with  the 
nilttis  of  the  lUessed  Virgin,  as  that  which 
possessed  the  l*rince  Regent  respecting  his 
presence  at  Waterh>o. 

Leaving,  then.  Dr.  Northcote  to  the  en- 
joyment of  his  fancies,  and  looking  at  his 
book  as  one  which  contains  a  collection  of 
many  of  the  legends  which  arc  attached  to 
the  name  of  the  jNLidonna,  we  find  vory 
much  to  interest  us  in  its  perusal.  We  turn 
naturally  to  the  sanctuaries  in  our  own 
countr}- ;  wc  take  a  deeper  interest  in  tho 


histories  and  legends  connected  with  placet 
which  are  familiar  to  us,  or  endeared  by 
personal  recollections.  There  is  not  one  of 
us  who  has  lingered  about  an  ancient  cathe- 
dral or  a  ruined  abbey,  and  pondered  on  its 
I  past  glories,  without  heaving  a  sigh  at  the 
'  low  condition  or  ruined  a^fKiCt  it  has  now, 
and  r(.>gretting  the  cupidity  or  tho  fanatieiiim 
which  has  reduced  it  from  what  it  once  was 
to  its  present  neglected  state.  Whose 
heart  is  so  cold  that  he  would  not  rejoice  to 
see  a  restoration  of  some  part  at  least  of 
the  gorgeous  worship  which  once  was  cele- 
brated in  the  grand  old  cathedral  of  Du^ 
ham,  or  of  the  splendour  which  enriched 
the  shrine  of  Our  Lady  of  Walsingham? 
The  time  has  gone  b^  when  Englishmen 
thought  that  coldness,  irreverence,  and  dirt 
were  the  proper  characteristics  of  churches 
dedicated  to  tho  worship  of  the  Almighty. 

Devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virjrin  mav  be 
said  to  have  had  its  true  origin  in  the  de- 
cree of  the  Council  of  Ei)hcsus,  when  the 
title  of  Theotokos  was  given  to  her.  Yet 
it  is  not  exactly  the  fact  that  the  giving  of 
this  title  was  the  cause  of  the  cuHui^  for 
some  of  the  Fathers  before  that  time  had 
employed  the  word  to  express  the  doctrine 
of  the  Incarnation,  as  tho  two  Gregom 
did;  it  was  the  Nostorian  hcnilica  woo 
really  drove  the  Catholic  mind  4o  the  pay- 
ing to  her  the  tribute  of  devotion ;  anderen 
then  it  seems  as  if  the  cidius  of  that  time 
was  far  more  in  honour  of  the  Son  than  of 
the  Mother,  more  a  mo<le  of  testifying  the 
belief  in  the  verity  of  tho  tnie  doctrine  of 
the  In(\arnation,  denied  by  the  heretics,  than 
of  giving  her  an  undue  worship.  AVhen 
she  was  addressed  as  the  *  Mother  of  God,' 
when  she  was  represented  as  the  Mother 
with  her  infant  Son,  she  appeared,  it  is  true, 
as  the  prominent  figure ;  out  it  was  id  «*" 

firess  clearly  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  the 
ncarnation  —  the  two  natures  in  the  Of* 
Person  of  Christ.  We  can  see  how  easily 
the  mind  of  tho  worshipper  would  pen®* 
trat<;  further,  and,  from  looking  at  ^ 
merely  as  the  Theotokos,  would  see  in  th* 
Mother  of  God  one  possessed  with  a  fflO^JJl 
or\s  iniluence  an<l  power.  The  Mother  * 
the  Saviour  soon  liecamo  tho  Mother  « 
Salvation ;  as  S.  John  Damascene  ctUa  ^ 
(^  Iloinil.  in  Annun.'),  *  the  common  sal^*" 
tion  of  all  in  extremity '  (^  Trovrwv  6f«fi  ^ 
TrrfxiTuv  TTf  yi/^  Koa'^  OLmjpia),  *  The  f^^\ 
^^othcr  of  God,  who  art  to  be  worshippJJ 
(j7  TTpoaKwrjTTf)  for  ever.'  Nestorianism  u**** 
on,  and  lives  still,  when  other  earlier  htf^ 
sios  on  the  nature  of  Christ  —  like  Ap^ 
ism  —  have  died ;  nay,  it  was  once  a  g*^ 
ecclesiastical  power.  Catholics  sho**^ 
their  orthodoxy  by  honouring  the  Mod^ 
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God ;     their   abhorrence   of  heresy  by  amid  the  most  convulsive  sobs,  and  with  any- 

ndering  her  worship.      Thus   arose   the  thing  but  the  silent  prayer  of  Anna,  in  which 

My  of  her  Assuini)tion,  and  the  festival  *only  her  lips  moved,  but  her  voice  was  not 

iug.    15)    in   honour    of   that    supposed  ^«*rd  at  all,*  tell  her  the  whole  history  of  what 

•cnt.     She  then  became  the  Mater  C&ro-  ^^^  happened,  and  implore  her  interference. 

ito,  endued  with  power  both  in  heaven  and  Qrad^ially  her  agitation  subsides ;  she  haa  com- 

ith.  .    Lanjrua-e   was   addressed  to   her  ^^\^^  her  troubles  to  one  who  will  be  sure 

chaa  belongeS  only  to  Clod;  e.f.  Peter  tohelpher,and  stijengthcnedby thi8con«)lation, 

*•".?".        »  /  ,  \;    y '  jy  •"•    WV\  she  rises  from  her  knees,  with  a  calm  and  cheer- 

imian  m  a  sermon  (*  In  Nativ.  B.  V.  M.^  f^i  countenance,  to  go  forth  and  bear  them  pa- 

eaksthus:   *Lt  data  est  tibiomms  potes-  tiently.      Yet  she  can  scarcely  make  up  her 

B  in  ccelo  et  ni  terra :  nd  tibi  impossibile,  mind  to  leave  the  sanctuary  of  her  ffeace.    As 

i  possibile  est  desperatos  m  spem  beatitu-  she  withdraws  with  slow  and  unwilling  steps, 

Qis  rclevare.     Qiiomodo  enim  ilia  potestas  ever  and  anon  she  turns  her  head  to  waft  another 

SD  potenticD  poterit  obviare,  qus  de  came  kiss  to  the  Madonna ;  and  you  may  hear  such 

a  camis  suscopit  originem  ?    Accedis  enim  parting  exclamations  as  these  bursting  from  her 

itc  illud  aureum  liumana;  reconeiliationis  lipa:  **  Addio,  Mamma  mia;  I  have  told  you 

tare,  non   solum   regnans  sed  imperans,  everything ;  I  am  going  away  now,  I  reckon 

»mina  non  am.'illa.^  upon  your  help;  you  understand  me:  I  know 

Under  such  teaeliing  as  this  we  need  not  J^^  ^^^  ."^t  disappoint  me :  Jlddio,  Mamma 

>nder  at  the  extent  to  which  her  culius  mia,addio.'*  u    ij  ^i..  , 

*«♦      'ru«««  ;«  c^.«..fi.;««   ;«  if  ^r  :f^«ir  And  lest  any  of  my  readers  should  think 

jnt.     Ihcre  is  somctiiin<j  in  it  oi  itseli  au  *  ^i  •      u-in-i       •      i*  -i.    •  ^     i  i    i.t 

.....  ,        {n  II      V  •.  that  this  childlike  simplicity  is  confined  to  the 

•ry  attractive  to  weak  and  fallen  humamtv :  ,^^^  ^,j  ^^^  uneducated  classes,  I  cannot  re- 


it  that  a  child  clings  to  in  the  moment  of  in  Naples.    This  is  a  specimen  of  the  kind  of 

rror,  nay,  of  guilt  and  shame  P     Its  mo-  address  which  he  uses  towards  the  Madonna :  — 

er.     To  whom  does  the  young  wife  look  "  Listen  to  me,  my  Mother :  you  must  grant  me 

r  guidan(;e  in  her  new  home  and  new  du-  what  I  have  aske^l,  for,  if  you  refuse,  what  will 

>B?     Her  mother.     In  Southern  Europe  people  say  of  you ?    Either  tliat  you  could  not, 

e  Mother  of  (iod  is  all  this  to  every  fam-  o^  that  you  would  not,  help  me.    Tlmtyou  could 

r.     Tlicre  is  an  ima-e  or  a  picture  of  the  ^^\\  ^f^'^^y  ^'^^  believe,  for  Uiey  know  you  too 

ater  Coronata  or  tlie  Mater  Dolorosa  m  wel  fur  that ;  and  then  that  you  urowW  not -- 1 

'er\'  house    sccmin<rlv  witdiin'r  over  and   P""*^^  ^  ^'^"^'^  ^^*^''^  ^  ^^^"^  *^**  >'°^  ^^^  ^"^^ 
eTjnouse.  SI  uninjy  w.iunin^  operand   ^^^^      ^^,^^  ^j^^^  ^j^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^jj 

lowing  all  that  passes.     ^  o  one  fears  her ;  ^y ,^^^[  ,  ^j^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^j j  4^^        ^^,^  ^^^^^      ^^^ 

le  is  too  kind,  too  sweet,  to  be  dreaded :  ^j^^^i^^.^  ^.^  ,„^r,.^.^  ^ruce,  an<l  kindness,  ha<l  not 

ic  18  the  conlidante  ol  vvery  one  m  the  the  will  to  relieve  the  necessity  of  one  of  her 

)U8C.     The  wife  conlidcs   all  her  troubles  ohillren?     O  what  then  will  bwomc  of  her  rep- 

id  sorrows  to  the  .Madonna ;  the  child  con-  utdtion  ?    Think  of  this,  my  Mother,  and  extri- 

8»i*9  to  her  what  he   dare  not  confess  to  cate  yourself  fi-om  the  dilemma  if  you  can.'* 

s  father.     All  look  to  her  for  protection.  And  again:  **  V<m  think,  perhaps,  my  Mother, 

T  asffistance  in  dilliculty ;  nay,  lor  counsel  that  you  have  given  me  a  great  (leal  alrea<ly  ; 

id   advice.      Dr.    Xorthcote*  describes   it  I  do  not  deny  it  ;  but  you  owe  mo  still  more 

,yf, . than  you  have  given  me.     Every  one  knows  that 

your  riches  are  inexhaustible,  that  you  are  the 


s  little  troubles  or  desin-s  to  one  of  whose  sym-   ^Vas  it  not  to  riMlecm  us  that  the  Son  of  God  be- 

Be- 

was 

yoti 

as 

,  .  iflj  compared  with  what  you  possess.     You 

r-er  the  Si^imration   and  in  every  rc'spect  con-   ^^^  therefore,    my  debtor,  and  you  owe  me 

fn«  With  lier  as  tliough  she  were  her  nearest   ^^^^^^     i^  j^  not  so  ?    What  answer  have  you  to 

Id  dearest  fneii.l  fn)iii  wh.)m  slie  was  about  to    ^^^^  to  this?  "  '  —  Pp.  100,  110. 

irt:  or  you  may  see  another  rush  hastily  into  ,  , 

church,  evidently  un'ler  the  pR«ssure  of  some        To  such  an  extent  is  this  idea  of  the  pro- 

dicn  trial,  throw  herself  at  the  feet  of  the  tection  afforded  ])y  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and 

odonna,  and  cover  them  with  kisses ;  then,  the  almost  impossibility  of  her  refusing  any 
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one  his  request  who  pays  her  rcj^ular  devo-  *  But  incomparably  the  most  celebrated  BWh 

tion,  that  she  is  invoked  to  assist  and  ren-  tuary  of  Our  Liuly  existing  not  only  in  Norfolk, 

der  successful  the  most  prollijjate  in  their  hut  in  all  England,  was  that  of  Walsingham, 

most  atrocious  crimes.      Leaders  of  ban-  the  first  foundation  of  which  took  place  in  1061, 

ditti,  whose  life  is  spent  in  murder,  plunder,  T'^^^  the  widow  of  one  Ricoldie  de  Favcracki 

violence,    and  violation,   are    often   found  budt  a  chapel  here  mall  rwpects  hke  to  t^ 

1         •     xi    •        A.       PI       x'  Holy  House  of  riazarcth.     This  was  more  than 

most  scrupulous  m  their  acts  of  devotion  two^centuries  befcn.  the  miraculous  mno>-al  of 

towards   her.     They  will  doff  their  hat  to  ^^^  jj^j    jj^^  ^^  Lc,^t^^  ^^^  i^  ^jH  ^c  remem- 

her  image,  and  repeat  an    Aye ;   nay,  they  ^c^ed  that  long  before  that  event  the  house  witiiin 

will  devoutly  invoke  her  assistance  in  the  ^i^idi  the  Divine  Word  had  been  mjideFloh 

c«ramissimi   of    the   most    fearful    crimes,  formed  one  of  the  chief  localities  devoutly  visited 

This  combination  of  devotion  with  the  in-  by  pilgrims  to  the  Holy  Land.    A  few  years  after 

dulgence  of  tlio  worst  passions,   and  the  the  Conquest,  Sir  Geotfryde  Faveraches or  Fave*- 

perpetration  of  the  most  monstrous  iniqui-  court,  son  ofthc  first  foundress,  endowed  thechapd 

ties,  is  one  of  the  incredible  instances  of  with  lands  and  revenues,  and  built  a  chareli  anJ 

the  perversion  of  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord  priory,  in  which  he  phiced  a  community  of 

that  this  present  age  witnesses,  and  must  Austin  canons,  his  own  chapUin  E-lwin  bccom- 

inevitably  lead  to  a  complete  infidelity  in  i"g  ^^^  fifst  prior.    The  priory  w:is  a  ^vA 

respect  to  God  and  to  His  Son.  «^^^»  P^P"  "^^^^  *  5  ^^\the  Chapel  of  i^ 

Without,  however,  regarding  this  miser-  Annunciation  stood  fP;^*;!  f«>?  .^?  PJ^I^ 

II              '    .          c    ^iP  .        °  „  ,   i^^i  •  church,  and  itself  enclosed  the  original woodea 

ab  e   perversion   of  religion     and   looking  ^^      j  containing  the  famous  imaie,  to  which, 

only  at  the  development  of  the  cm//m5  of  the  gays  Blomefield,  -  foreigners  of  all  Sations  can* 

Blessed  Virgin  m  the  Middle  Ages,  we  see  q^  pilgrimage,  insomuch  that  the  number  of 

•  it  would  be    a  natural  consequence  that  her  devotees  seemed  to  equal  those  of  our  Ladj 

sanctuaries  of  the  Madonna  would  largely  of  Loreto  in  Italy :  the  town  of  Walsiiighaai 

increase,  incessant  pilgrimages  be  made  to  Parva  owed  thereto  its  ohief  maintimanrtft  and 

them,  and  the  richest  jjifts  offered.     The  support." 

idea  of  obtaining  what  is  popularly  called  *  Henry  m.  paid  a  viaat  here  in  1248 ;  but  il 

*  good   luck '    was    universally    prevalent ;  was  during  the  reign  of  his  son  Edward  L  that 

cverv  escape  from  misfortune,  ever>'  provi-  the  pilgrimage  first  attained  that  extraordinaiy 

dential  assistance  in  the  time  of  difficulty,  popularity  which  it  retained  until  the  overthrow 

was  thought  to  come  from  the  intercession  of  rcUgion.    This  Wnghiul  a  veiy  special  *i^ 

of  the  Mother  of  God,  and  increased  her  tion  to  our  Larly  of  A\ a Isingham,  i^  attnbnttd 

fame,  and  led  to  new  acts  of  devotion.    Dr.  ^«  ^'^F  intercession  his  dehycranoe  from  de^^ 

<i^  _i;      ^  ,    .      1    .                .          p       1    .  occasion  of  a  singular  accident  that  toQoL  puot 

^orthcote's  book  is  a  reijertorv  of  such  m-  ^t  Windsor,  in  1270,  just  before  he  misSii 

stances  :  it  is  crowded  with  them  ;  thoy  fill  j^j,  ^^^^^^^     ^e  was  sitting  playing  at  Am 

pages.     We  do  not,  however,  intend  to  in-  ^ij^j„  i^^  suddenly  rose  withcmt  any  appaw"* 

flict  them  upon  our  readers,  except  where  reason,  and  loft  his  seat    As  ho  did  so,  aW 

they  appear  in  connexion  with   other  and  gtono  detiched  itself  from  the  groined  roof,  ami 

more  interc'sting  matter.     We  shall  confine  fell  ex^ictly  on  the  spot  where  the  prifioe  ^ 

ourselves  to  one  or  two  sanctuaries  situated  been  sitting.    He  twice  visiteil  the  shrine,  ooM 

in  our  o\«i  country :  —  in  1217,  and  again  in  1263,  and  it  ii  probaNi 

that    the  niiniculous  translatioH  of  tm  ^7 

•  Few  countries  were  richer  in  sanctuaries  dftl-  House  fi-om  Nasareth  to  Loreto,  which  tool 
icated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  than  old  Catholic  pliice  in  the  reign  of  this  monarch,  cootribntd 
Euglainl,  which,  as  most  ixjailera  are  aware,  de-  not  a  little  to  increase  the  veneration  of  theEnf- 
rivod  itslwautifultitleof  **TheDHwryof  Mary '*  lifih  people  to  the  sanctuary  of  Walsingl**^ 
from  the  numl>er  of  churches  which  bore  her  No  English  shrine  oould  boast  of  equal  P«P^ 
name,  of  which  a  hirgo  proportion  are  still  ity ;  and  the  common  people,  in  their  BimjiWyi 
standing.  Many  of  these  were  phices  of  pil-  believed,  says  Blomefield,  "  that  the  MillfyV 
grimago,  res()rtc<l  to  no  less  <levote<lly  than  Ein-  was  appointed  by  Providence  to  pdnt  tfrttha 
sieiUen  or  Ijoreto,  whilst  the  foumlatiou  of  others  particular  place  and  residence  of  tfie  BMJ 
k  linke<l  with  legendary  tales  which  manifest  to  Virgin,  and  was  on  that  account  general^ fl^Dn 
ns  how  familiar  to  the  mind  of  tlie  o\'\  English  Wahinylmm  H^ffy.*'  lie  adds :  "I  ha«  ■yj 
Catholic  wiuj  the  notion  thnt  certnin  spots,  and  self  heanl  old  people  of  this  country  so  Ii  •** 
those  for  the  mtat  part  "  the  solitary  places  of  and  distinguish  it  some  years  past*'  •  •  • '  .,n_. 
the  wilderness,'*  were  reg:irdftl  by  hor  with  *  Erasmus,  who  visited  Wahringhaiab^l*^ 
specud  *  favour,  an<l  hatl  not  unfrwiuently  been  suppression  of  the  monasteries,  bu  descifldP 
rendered  sacred  by  her  visible  presence.'  —  P.  in  vivi<l  terms  in  his  colloquy  entitled*'  ftrtS^ 
230.  natio  Religioiis  Ergo :  "  —  "  There  is  a  eoW 

of  regidar  canons  here,"  he  says,  "  with  «•■•• 

Of  these  we  select  the  description  given  any  revenues  besides  the  offerinn  nude  byJJ 

of  one :  —  pilgrims  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  llaiyt  ^  *^ 
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ban  Vill.  granted  a  plenary  iiidulgeaco  to 
all  trbo  assisted  at  tho  ceremony.  Tbo 
imajie  itself  was  decked  with  tho  Infanta's 


IIiB  moBt  Tolaable  are  preserred.  The  church  is ' 
^iloDjid  uid  beautiful,  but  the  Virgin  ,lwiyl1>' 
not  in  it,  for  the  church,  out  of  reveri?ji(.'>?,  i;; 
pTtti  la  her  Son.  She  hoa  a  chapel  bo  cui  trivial 
H  to  be  oa  the  right  hand  of  her  Son.  In  thie 
uflniahed  chapal  is  another  little  narroi^  clinpel 
in  of  wood,  with  an  open  roof,  and  on  eilljer 
ride  of  it  a  ooirow  door,  through  which  (he  [)iJ- 
jrima  are  admitted  to  pa;  their  deyctibna  mid 
lulw  their  oflericgs.  There  ia  tcarcoly  nny 
llKht  except  that  froiD  tho  burniiiKWaz  uihts, 
■ugh  have  a  delightful  smell,  but  within  nil  is 
ttrif^and  ahiuing,  glittering  all  OTerwiih  g'-'ld. 
dTn,  sndjewcte,  so  that  ;ou  would  toko  it  to 
M  the  abode  of  the  gods.  A  canon-re^  dent  is 
tnt  *t  the  altar,  to  receive  and  take  care  of  the 
—Pp.  262,253. 


^le  renerated  ima^s,  esteemed  b  tlici 
popular  time  to  he  miraculous,  wcro  n;oner 
illy  destroyed  at  tbo  Rcfonnatton;  IhoiiijU, 
in  moat  cases,  very  much  against  tbc  wi^h 
at  the  people.  The  imago  at  Wataingliam 
kad  to  oe  taken  to  Chelsea  in  order  to  Ix' 
bamt,  probably  through  fear  that  ita  dc- 
MnictloD  woalil  bo  hindered  by  tlic  iiiliabi- 
tuits.  One  of  these  images,  and,  as  far  as 
»e  know,  one  only,  remains  to  tlio  pivscut 
lay.  It  was  at  Aberdeen,  and  Dr.  JJorth- 
30<e  gives  this  account  of  it :  — 

•The  hiatory  of  another  Scottish  ini^;e,  that 
if  Aberdeen,  is  yet  more  ioteresling,  ffom  the 
hot  (unique,  wo  believe,  in  tho  recorda  of  our 
Britiab  aaactuiiries)  ihnt  it  wns  prcscrveil  from 
HrUege  at  (ho  time  of  the  Reformation,  and  is 
Nfll  an  object  of  rcliBioua  veneration.  It  nits 
if  waoil,  aail  oripinnlly  occupied  the  cs.t1ie<]r.il 
iknreh  of  Saint  Macnrius,  whence,  after  having 
KOI  Tenerated  fur  nearly  600  yeara,  it  vns  re- 
BOTcd  In  tho  early  pnrtof  the  sixteenth  century 
)y  Gavin  Dunbar,  Bishop  of  Alienleen.  Thnl 
pKNU  prelate  bail  mioceedeil  in  erectin);  a  hridge 
if  aeven  arclita  ovrr  the  river  Don,  anil,  at^er 
^e  oustom  of  Catholic  times,  con«tructe-l  a 
ihaprk  on  the  liret  an^h  of  his  bridjte,  in  which 
la  deposited  tho  holy  image.'  —  P.  2t>4, 

The  subsequent  history  of  this  ima<;e  is 
nrioiis.  It  fell  into  the  hand  of  some 
E^t«stant  who,  our  author  deelarcs,  w.is 
[irevented  from  destroying  it  bcrause  ofthe 
|adgmen(s  which  fell  on  those  wlio  had  nt- 
Icmptcd  to  lay  han<ls  on  it.  In  l(i23,  Wil- 
liam Ijaing.I'roeurator  to  the  King  of  Spain, 
baving  obtained  jiossession  ofit,  liad  it  con- 
reyetl  to  Belgium,  and  placed  in  the  ]i:iiidf 
Df  the  Infanta  Isabella,  tho  governor  nf  thr 
Low  Countries.  Itwasremovfil  toa  >  ij.tji' ! 
Utathed  to  tho  palace  of  Ilniiisels.  idit  n' 
William  I^^ngwaa  cntnislcd  lo  coll-t  :i 
kittory  of  it,  and  of  the  miradca  coninUi-il 
»ith  It.  Three  years  after,  it  was  trails- 
Terrcd  to  a  newlv-built  rluin-h  of  the  Aiigus- 
tiniaii  fathers  wfth  great  ]ioni|i.     IVpe  L'r- 


temity  of  Notre  Damo  de  Bon  Succds  w 
formed,  with  tho  Infanta  enrolled  amone  its 
members.  In  the  eighteenth  century,  when 
revolutionary  troubles  broke  out,  it  was 
saved  by  an  Englishman  of  tho  name  ef 
Morrifl ;  in  1805,  it  was  again  set  up  in  its 
former  place.  Tho  ehapel  having  been 
granted  to  tho  Protestants  in  1811,  it  was 
transferred  to  the  parish  church  of  Finis- 
terrc.  In  1852,  M.  Van  Genochten,  etirt 
of  tho  parish,  had  a  chapel  built  to  receive 
it ;  and  on  May  5,  in  1854,  tho  conTratemity 
of  Notre  Damo  do  Bon  Succis  was  restored 
by  tho  authoritv  of  the  Archbishop  of  fila- 
llnes,  her  Royal  Highness  the  Duchess  of 
Brabant  accepting  the  office  of  honorary 
provost.  Dr.  Northcote  adds  in  a  note ;  — 
'  It  is  understood  that  tho  proposal  has 
been  made  to  restore  the  imago  of  Our 
Lady  ofGooil  Success  to  the  Scottish  Cath- 
olics of  Aberdeen  ■,  and  that  a  petition  to 
this  effect  ia  at  this  moment  under  consid- 

Therc  is  no  doubt  that  a  very  gt^at  ef- 
Girt  is  made  just  now  to  revive  the  inedito- 
val  worship  of  the  Blessed  Virgin;  and 
that  converts  from  our  own  ranks,  like  Dr. 
Northcote,  are  tho  most  e 


loavour.     R  is  cciually  true  that  tho  old 
Roman  Catholics  ol  England  look  on  the 


'h  given  to  calm  investigation  to  adopt 
without  ini^uiry  tho  legends  an<l  stories 
wliieli  were  onee  believed,  anil,  in  some 
(-oiinlriea,  are  still  lielievi-d,  about  niiractes 
and  interventions,  as  laatters  of  fad.  Tlic 
volume  before  us  is,  wiiliotit  doubt,  pub- 
lished with  the  intention  of  helping  Icirwanl 
tho  iiiovemetit :  we  do  not  tliiiik  it  calculated 
lu  aid  it  much.     Italians  and  a  few  enthtt- 


moving  their  cycsj  but  few  Roman  Catho- 
lics, wo  arc  assured,  are  prepared  to  en- 
dorse as  true  the  accounts  of  them  which 
Dr.  Northcote  gravely  records  in  his  pages. 
Nav,  we  may  go  further;  wo  think  that 
sui'li  publications  as  this  arc  calculated  to 
arrest  the  movement,  rather  than  to  aid  it. 
As  Anglicans,  we  may  freely  acknowledj^a 
that  tho  Blessed  Virgin  does  not  receive  the 
honour  due  to  her  as  the  Mollu-r  of  God, 
and  «r  should  lie  glad  to  see  the  I'nrteslant 
prejudice  againi<t  her  considerably  abate. 
We  confess  that  it  is  imjiossilile  to  maintain 
a  complete  and  full  belief  in  the  mystery  of 
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the  Incaruation,  without  as  full  and  com- 
plete an  acknowledgment  of  the  purity 
given  to  her  who  bore  the  Immaculate  Son 
of  God  in  her  womb.  We  mav  assent,  at 
least,  to  the  teaching  of  Peter  Lombard, 
that  she  was  purified  from  all  sin  at  the  an- 
nunciation of  the  angel ;  *  Mariam  tot  am 
Spiritus  Sanctus  in  eam  veniens  a  peccato 
prorsus  muudavit'  (*  Lenten.'  lib.  lii.  Dis. 
3).  And  this  is  certainly  also  the  doctrine 
of  the  Orthodox  Church  of  the  East,  though 
we  believe  that  no  authoritative  decision 
has  been  made  on  the  subject :  for  in  her 
catechism  and  books  of  instruction  she  ex- 
empts *uone  from  original  sin ;  yet  in  her 


sacred  offices  and  books  of  devotion  the 
title  of  *A.vpavrof  is  continually  given  to  her. 
Fo/  instance,  in  one  oflice  for  the  First 
Hour,  'Ajio/MvOia  Tijc  A.  'Opoc,  we  have  the 
following,  and  we  might  quote  many  more, 
Xpicrrdg  6  Gfof  6iu  Tpec^eiuv  ryg  TOvaxpiofTov  ov- 
Tov  MtjTpdg.  .  .  .  l/jtifaai  i/fiuCf  k.t.?.. —  a  modo 
of  expression  which,  at  the  least,  implies 
that  she  was  sanctified  from  her  mother's 
womb.  At  a  time  when  Anglicans  are  so 
earnestly  desiring,  and  endeavouring  to  ac- 
complish, the  reunion  with  the  Oriental 
Church,  we  should  do  our  utmost  to  make 
our  teaching  not  repugnant  to  her  in  all 
points  not  otherwise  defined  by  our  own. 


•  The  Oyster  Trade  op  the  Chesapeake. — 
UntU  twenty  or  tweuty-five  ywirs  ago,  oysters, 
though  highly  prized  by  our  i)eople  for  domestic 
consumpticm,  were  not  an  article  of  very  consid- 
erable export  from  Maryland.  This  was,  of 
course,  owing  to  their  liability  to  spoil  soon. 
When,  however,  chenp  modes  of  .packing  and 
preserving  them  in  a  fresh  state  wei-e  disco vereil 
and  brought  into  use,  the  exiK)^  trade  of  Balti- 
more in  the  article  began  to  flourish,  and  has 
now  tttUiined  very  large  dimensions.  TRis  city 
is  the  great  centre  of  the  tnwle.  At  fii-st  the 
only  house  in  B.iltimoi*e  was  tliat  of  Mr.  Bo*.!- 
man,  a  Frenchman.  His  business  was  small, 
compare<l  with  that  of  many  houses  now  engaged 
in  the  tnide.  One  firm  here  now  packs  an  aver- 
age of  four  thousand  bushels  of  oysters  a  day 
duruig  the  season.  The  canned  fruit  and  oysters 
met  with  in  other  swtions  of  the  country,  and 
purporting  to  come  from  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia and  otlier  places,  all  have  heretofore  come 
from  Baltimore.  Tt  was  canned  here,  and  even 
labelle<l  here,  tbr  houses  in  those  places,  and  at 
their  onler. 

I'here  are  in  Baltimore  about  seventy  houses 
engrtgcfl  in  packing  oysters.  They  have  now  an 
association  among  themselves,  established  this 
year.  By  their  constitution  they  are  forbidden 
to  sell  oysters  for  less  tlian  one  dollar  and  fitty 
cents  per  dozen  for  one-p<jund  cans,  and  two  dol- 
Lups  and  liltyeents  jwr  dozen  for  two-pound  cans. 
A  slight  fix<Hl  and  gra^luatt^fl  reduction  of  this 
rate  is  allowed  upon  purchases  of  one  h'undred 
cases  and  upwanls.  This  price  is  to  continue 
until  th«  fii"st  of  ()ctol>er,  18G8.  This  is  not 
more  tlian  one-third  of  what  was  charged  for 
them  in  the  early  stages  of  oyster  packing. 

Besides  the  establishments  in  the  city  of  Bal- 
timore, several  packinghouses  have  been  recently 
8tuite<i  at  other  points  in  the  state.  Within  the 
last  yoar  there  has  gi-own  up  one  silch  institution 
on  Siilomon's  Island,  within  the  mouth  of  the 
I'atuxent  river.  There  are  several  hundred 
hands  employed  tliere.  This  is  the  exclusive 
1/usintss  of  the  i)eojile  of  the  island.  Mr.  Solo- 
men  has  an  extensive  {>acking  house,  and  quite 
a  thriving  village  has  grown  up  there. 


At  Crisfield,  the  terminus  of  the  Ddaware' 
railroad,  there  are  three  large  packing  establish- 
ments, built  on  piles  over  about  two  fathoms  of 
water,  which  is  filled  up  with  shells,  thns  foniw 
mg,  with  the  gradual  accumulation  of  mad  left 
by  the  tide,  a  solid  foundation.  There  is  a  large 
trade  there,  a  splendid  steamer  plying  across  tha 
bay  between  Norfolk  and  tliat  place,  aocommo- 
dating  the  great  and  increasing  trade^uid  travel 
between  the  North  ami  South  that  uses  the  Dela- 
ware Rtiilroad.  Owing  to  a  want  of  sborter 
railroad  communication  around  the  head  of  tba 
bay,  Baltimore  loses  a  great  deal  of  the  trade  of 
the  Eastern  Shore,  which  uses  the  same  routa^ 
Most  of  the  oysters  packed  at  Crisfield  go  to 
Philadelphia  and  New  York. 

Most  of  the  money  obtained  for  oysters  put  up 
here  comes  fh)m  abroad,  and  is  spent  hj  the 
thousands  employed  in  the  trade,  prindpallj  in 
Baltimore,  for  supplies  of  clothing,  etc,  oar  eity 
being  the  great  source  of  supply  for  meat  of  the 
country  for  canned  oysters,  which  are  now  sold 
and  consumed  in  nearly  every  Tillage  Slid  eonn- 
try  store  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  estimated  by  the  commander  of  tfaB  oj^ 
ter  police  force  of  the  state  that  there  are  aboat 
four  hundred  and  fifty  vessels  licensed,  and  aboat 
three  hundred  luilicensed  vessels,  engaged  in 
dre<lging.  The  average  tonnage  of  these  is  about 
twenty-five  tons.  The  law  compels  them  to 
a  tax  of  three  dollars  per  ton  per  annum 
ous  to  engaging  in  the  business  of 
This  tax,  according  to  the  above  basis,  outght  to 
proiluce  to  the  state  this  year  $56,260. 
are  alx)ut  thi'ce  thousand  canoes,  whiofi  are 
quired  to  pay  a  tax,  according  to  siie,  of  ftvm 
four  to  ten  dollars.  It  is»considered  the  aTcrege 
will  be  about  $C  per  boat,  amounting  to  $18,0001 
I'hus  the  probable  revenue  fh>m  licenaea  aloBe 
from  vessels  and  canoes  for  this  year  iviU  bo 
abimt  $74,000.  I4ast  year  the  revenue  reodved 
was  8*2^,000.  The  Department  of  Asricakm 
estimates  the  product  in  oysters  of  theMai^^aiid 
portion  of  the  bay  at  about  fifteen  millhniB  of 
bushels  yearly.  A  tax  per  bushel,  such  m  Vlr- 
ginia  imposes,  would  yield  a  much  larg^ 
nue.  SaldsKne  Son. 
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CHAPTER    XXXIV. 
WAS  HE  HOXEST? 

On  the  10th  of  August,  Phincas  Finn  did 
return  to  Lougliton.  He  went  down  by  the 
mail  train  on  the  night  of  the  lOth,  having 
telegraphed  to  the  mn  for  a  bed,  and  was 
np  eating  his  breakfast  in  that  hospitable 
house  at  nine  oVlock.  The  landlord  and 
landlady  with  all  their  staif  were  at  a  loss  to 
imagine  what  had  brought  down  their  mem- 
ber again  so  quickly  to  his  borough ;  but 
the  reader,  who  will  remember  that  Lady 
Baldock  with  her  daughter  and  Violet  Ef- 
iingliam  were  to  pass  the  11th  of  the  month 
at  Saulsby,  may  perhaps  be  able  to  make  a 
guess  on  the  subject. 

Phineas  had  been  thinking  of  making  this 
sudden  visit  to  Lougliton  ever  since  he  liad 
been  up  in  town,  but  he  could  suggest  to 
bimself  no  reason  to  be  given  to  Lord 
Brentford  for  his  sudden  reappearance. 
The  Earl  had  been  very  kind  to  him,  but  he 
bad  said  nothing  which  could  justify  his 
yoxm^  friend  in  running  in  and  out  of 
Saulsby  Castle  at  i)leasure,  without  invita- 
tion and  without  notice.  Phineas  was  so 
well  aware  of  this  himself  that  often  as  he 
had  resolved  during  the  last  ten  days  to  re- 
turn to  Saulsby,  so  often  had  he  determined 
that  he  could  not  do  so.  He  could  think 
of  no  excuse.  Then  the  heavens  favoured 
bim,  and  lie  received  a  letter  from  Lord 
Chiltem,  in  which  there  was  a*iincssage  for 
Lord  Brentford.  **Ifyou  see  my  father, 
tell  him  that  I  am  ready  at  any  moment  to 
do  what  is  necessary  for  raisin«j  the  money 
for  Laura."  Taking  this  as  his  excuse  he 
returned  to  Loughton. 

As  chance  arranged  it,  he  met  the  Earl 
standing  on  the  great  steps  before  his  own 
castle  doors.  **What,  Fmn;  is  this  you? 
I  thought  you  were  in  Ireland." 

"Not  yet,  my  lord,  as  you  see."  Then 
he  opened  his  budget  at  once,  and  blushed 
at  his  own  hypocrisy  as  he  went  on  with  his 
story.  lie  had,  he  f»aid,  felt  the  message 
from  Chiltem  to  be  so  all-important  that  he 
could  not  bring  himself  to  go  over  to  Ire- 
land wilhout  delivering  it.  lie  urged  upon 
the  Earl  that  he  might  learn  from  this  how 
anxious  Lord  Chiltern  was  to  elfect  a  rec- 
onciliation. When  it  occurred  to  him,  he 
fioid,  that  there  might  bo  a  hope  of  doing 
anything  towards  such  an  object,  he  couhl 
not  go  to  Ireland  h*aviiig  the  good  work  be- 
hind him.  In  love  and  war  all  things  are 
fair.  So  he  declared  to  himself;  but  as  he 
did  80  he  felt  that  his  story  was  so  weak 
that  it  would  hardly  gain  for  him  admittamr 
into  the  Castle.  In  this  he  was  comjjletely 
wrong.     The  Earl,  swallowing  the  bait,  put 


his  arm  through  that  of  the  intruder,  and, 
walking  with  him  through  the  paths  of  the 
shrubber\',  at  length  confessed  that  he  would 
be  glad  to  be  reconciled  to  his  son  if  it 
were  possible.  **  Let  him  come  here,  and 
she  shall  I>e  here  also,"  said  the  Earl,  speak- 
ing of  Violet.  To  this  Phineas  could  say 
nothing  out  loud,  but  he  told  himself  that  all 
should  be  fair  between  them.  He  would 
take  no  dishonest  advantage  of  Lord  Chil- 
tem. lie  would  give  Lord  Chiltern  the 
whole  message  as  it  was  given  to  him  by 
Lord  Brentford.  But  should  it  so  turn  out 
that  he  himself  got  an  opportunity  of  ,say- 
infjf  to  Violet  all  that  he  had  come  to  sav, 
and  should  it  also  turn  out, —  an*  event 
which  he  acknowledged  to  himself  to  be 
most  unlikely, —  that  Violet  did  not  reject 
him,  then  how  could  he  write  his  letter  to 
Lord  Chiltern?  So  he  resolved  that  the 
letter  should  be  written  before  he  saw  Vio- 
let. But  how  could  he  write  such  a  letter 
and  instantly  afterwards  do  that  which  would 
be  false  to  the  spirit  of  a  letter  so  writtert  ? 
Could  he  bid  Lord  Chiltem  come  home  to 
woo  Violet  EUingham,  and  instantly  go 
forth  to  woo  her  for  himself?  He  found 
that  he  could  not  do  so, —  unless  he  told 
the  whole  truth  to  Lord  ChilttTii  ?  In  no 
other  way  could  he  carry  out  his  project 
and  satfsfvhis  own  idea  of  what  was  honest. 
The  Earl  bade  him  send  to  the  hotel  for 
his  things.  **The  Baldock  people  are  all 
here,  you  know,  but  they  go  very  early  to- 
morrow." Then  Phineas  declared  that  he 
also  must  return  to  London  very  early  on 
the  morrow ; —  but  in  the  meantime  he  would 
go  to  the  inn  and  fetch  his  things.  The 
Earl  thanked  him  again  and  again  for  his 
kindness ;  and  Pliineas,  blushing  as  he  re- 
ceived the  thanks,  went  back  and  wrote  his 
letter  to  Lord  Chiltern.  It  was  an  elabo- 
rate letter,  written,  as  regards  the  first  and 
larger  portion  of  it,  with  words  intended  to 
bring  the  prodigal  son  back  to  the  father's 
home.  And  evervthing  was  said  about 
Miss  Edingham  that  could  or  shouM  have 
been  said.  Then,  on  the  last  page,  he  told 
his  own  storv.  **  Xow,"  he  said,  **  I  must 
speak  of  myself;  " — and  he  went  on  to  ex- 
])lain  to  his  friend,  in  the  plainest  language 
that  he  could  use,  liis  own  petition.  **I 
have  loved  her,"  he  said,  **  for  six  months, 
and  I  am  here  with  the  express  intention  of 
asking  li(?r  to  take  me.  Tht*  chances  arc 
ten  to  one  that  she  refuses  yie.  I  do  not 
deprecate  your  anger, —  if  you  choose  to 
be  angry.  But  I  am  endeavouring  to  treat 
you  well,  and  I  ask  you  to  do  the  same  by 
me.  I  must  convey  tt)  von  vour  father's 
message,  and  alter  doing  so  I  cannot  ad- 
dress myself  to  Miss  Eflingham  without  tell- 
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ing  you.  I  should  feel  myself  to  be  false 
were  I  to  do  so.  In  the  event, —  the  prob- 
able, nay,  almost  certain  event  of  my  be- 
ing refused, —  I  shall  trust  you  to  keep  my 
secret.  Do  not  quarrel  with  me  if  you  can 
help  it;  but  if  you  must  1  will  be  ready." 
Then  he  posted  the  letter  and  went  up  to 
the  Castle. 

He  had  only  the  one  day  for  his  action, 
and  he  knew  that  Violet  was  watched  by 
Lady  Baldock  as  by  a  dragon.  He  was 
told  that  the  Earl  was  out  with  the  young 
ladles,  and  was  shown  to  his  room.  On 
coing  to  the  drawing-room  ho  found  Lady 
Baldock,  with  whom  lie  had  been,  to  a  cer- 
tain degree,  a  favourite,  and  was  soon 
deeply  engaged  in  a  conversation  as  to  the 
practicability  of  shutting  up  all  the  brew- 
eries and  distilleries  by  Act  of  Parliament. 
But  lunch  relieved  lum,  and  brought  the 
young  ladies  in  at  two.  Miss  Effingham 
seemed  to  be  really  tjlad  to  see  him,  and 
even  Miss  Boreham,  Lady  Baldock^s  daugh- 
ter, was  very  gracious  to  him.  For  the 
Earl  had  been  speaking  well  of  his  young 
member,  and  Phmeas  had  in  a  way  grown 
into  the  good  graces  of  sober  and  discreet 
people.  After  lunch  they  were  to  ride ;  — 
the  Earl,  that  is,  and  \iolet.  Lady  Bal- 
dock and  her  daughter  were  to  have  the 
cSirriage.  **I  can  mount  you,  Finn,  if  you 
would  like  it,"  said  the  Earl.  **  Of  course 
he-U  like  it,"  said  Violet ;  **  do  you  suppose 
Mr.  Finn  will  object  to  ride  with  mo  in 
Saulsbv  Wood  P  It  won't  bo  the  tirst  time ; 
will  it?"  "Violet,"  said  Lady  Baldock, 
"you  have  the  most  singular  way  of  talk- 
ing." "I  suppose  I  have,"  said  Violet; 
"  but  I  don't  tliink  I  can  change  it  now. 
Mr.  Finn  knows  me  too  well  to  mind  it 
much." 

It  was  past  five  before  they  were  on  horse- 
back, and  up  to  that  time  Phineas  had  not 
found  himself  alone  with  Violft  Effingham 
for  a  moment.  They  had  sat  together  alter 
lunch  in  the  dining-room  for  nearly  an  hour, 
and  had  ^auntercd  into  the  hall  and  knocked 
about  the  billiard  balls,  and  then  stood  to- 

S ether  at  the  o|)en  doors  of  a  conservatorj'. 
lut  l^dy  Baldock  or  Miss  Boreham  had 
always  been  there.  Notliiiig  could  be  nK>re 
pleasant  than  Miss  Effiugham's  words,  or 
more  lamiliar  than  her  manner  to  Phineas. 
She  had  expressed  strong  delight  at  his 
success  in  getting  a  seat  in  Parliament,  and 
had  talked  to  him  about  the  Kennedvs  as 
though  they  had  created  some  special  bond 
of  union  between  her  and  Phineas  which 
ought  to  make  them  intimate.  But,  for  all 
that,  she  could  not  be  cot  to  separate  her- 
,  self  from  Lady  Baldock ;  —  and  when  she 


was  told  that  if  she  meant  to 'ride  she  must 
go  and  dress  herself,  she  went  at  once. 

But  he  thought  that  he  might  liave  a 
chance  on  horseback;  and  afler  they  had 
been  out  about  half  an  hour,  chance  did  fa- 
vour him.  For  awhile  he  rode  behind  the 
carriage,  calculating  that  by  his  so  doing 
the  Earl  would  be  put  off  his  guard,  and 
would  be  disposed  after  awhile  to  change 
places  with  him.  And  so  it  fell  out.  At  a 
certain  fall  of  ground  in  the  park,  whei-e 
the  road  turned  round  and  crossed  a  bridge 
over  the  little  river,  the  carriage  came  up 
with  the  two  first  horses,  and  Lady  Bal- 
dock spoke  a  word  to  the  Earl.  Then  Vio- 
let pulled  up,  allowinfj  the  vehicle  to  pass 
the  bridge  iirst,  and  m  this  way  she  and 
Phineas  were  brought  together, —  and  in 
this  way  they  rode  on.  But  he  was  aware 
that  he  must  gi-eatlv  increase  the  distance 
between  them  and  the  others  of  their  party 
before  he  could  dare  to  plead  his  suit,  and 
even  were  that  done  he  felt  that  he  would 
not  know  how  to  plead  it  on  horseback. 

Thev  had  gone  on  some  half  mile  in  this 
way  wnen  they  reached  a  spot  on  which  a 
green  ride  led  away  from  the  main  road 
through  the  trees  to  the  left.  "You  re- 
member this  place ;  do  you  not  ?  "  said  Vi- 
olet. Phineas  declared  that  he  remembered 
it  well.  "I  must  go  round  by  the  wood- 
man's cottage.  You  won't  mind  coming?  " 
Phineas  said  that  he  would  not  mind,  and 
trotted  on  t^  tell  them  in  the  carriage. 

"Where  "is  she  going?"  asked  Lady 
Baldock;  and  then,  when  Pliineas  ex- 
plained, she  begged  the  Earl  to  go  back  to 
Violet.  The  Earl,  feeling  the  absurdity  of 
this,  declared  that  Violet  knew  her  way 
\er}'  well  herself,  and  thus  Phineas  got  his 
opportunity. 

They  rode  on  almost  without  speaking 
for  nearly  a  mile,  cantermg  through  tho 
trees,  and  then  they  took  another  turn  to 
the  right,  and  came  upon  the  cottage. 
They  rode  to  tho  door,  and  spoke  a  word 
or  two  to  the  woman  there,  and  then  passed 
on.  "I  always  come  here  when  1  am  at 
Saulsby,"  said  Violet,  "  that  I  may  tench 
myself  to  think  kindly  of  Lord  Chiltem." 

"  I  understand  it  all,"  said  Phineas. 

"Ho  used  to  be  so  nice;  —  and  is  so 
still,  I  believe,  only  that  he  has  taught  him- 
self to  be  so  rough.  Will  he  ever  change, 
do  you  jLhiuk  ?  " 

Phineas  knew  that  in  this  emergency  it 
was  his  especial  duty  to  be  honest.  "I 
think  ho  would  be  changed  altogether  if  we 
could  bring  liim  here, —  so  that  he  should 
live  among  his  friends." 

"Do  you  think  he  would?    We  must 
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pat  our  heads  together,  and  do  it.    Don^t 
you  think  that  it  is  to  be  done  P  ^^ 

Phineas  replied  that  he  thought  it  was  to 
be  done.  **ril  tell  you  the  truth  at  once, 
Miss  Efiingham,^^  he  said.  **  You  can  do 
it  by  a  single  word." 

"  Yes ;  —  yes ; "  she  said ;  •*  but  I  do  not 
mean  tLat;  —  without  that.  It  is  absurd, 
you  know,  that  a  father  should  make  such  a 
condition  as  that.^^  Phineas  said  that  he 
thought  it  was  absurd ;  and  then  they  rode 
on  a^n,  cantering  through  the  wood.  He 
had  been  bold  to  speak  to  her  about  Lord 
Chiltern  as  he  had  done,  and  she  had  an- 
swered just  as  he  would  have  wished  to  be 
answered.  But  how  could  he  pri'ss  his  suit 
for  himself  while  she  was  cantering  by  his 
side? 

Presently  they  came  to  rough  ground 
orer  which  they  were  forced  to  walk,  and 
he  was  close  bv  her  side.  **Mr.  Finn," 
she  said,  **  I  wonder  whether  I  may  ask  a 
question  P  " 

**  Any  question,"  he  replied. 

••  Is  there  any  quarrel  between  you  and 
Lady  Laura  P  " 

"  None." 

••  Or  between  you  and  him  P  " 

"No;  —  none.  We  are  greater  allies 
than  ever." 

**  Then  why  are  you  not  going  to  be  at 
LoughlinterP  She  has  written  to  me  ex- 
pressly saying  you  would  not  be  there." 

He  paused  a  moment  before  he  replied. 
'*  It  did  not  suit,"  he  said  at  last. 

*•  It  is  a  secret  then  P  " 

••  Yes ;  —  it  is  a  secret.  Y'ou  are  not  an- 
gry with  me  ?  " 

**  Angry ;  no." 

••  It  is  not  a  secret  of  my  own,  or  I  should 
Hot  keep  it  from  you." 

•«  Perhaps  I  can  guess  it,"  she  said.  **  But 
t  will  not  try.     1  will  not  even  think  of  it." 

•*  The  cause,  whatever  it  be,  has  been 
lull  of  sorrow  to  me.  I  would  liave  civcn 
Kny  left  hand  to  have  been  at  Loughlmter 
khis  autumn." 

••  Are  vou  so  fond  of  it  P  " 

••  I  should  have  been  staying  there  with 
you,"  he  said.  He  paused,  and  for  a  mo- 
tncnt  there  was  no  word  spoken  bv  cither 
of  4hcm;  but  he  could  perceive  tliat  the 
liand  in  which  she  held  her  whip  was  play- 
ing with  her  horse's  mane  with  a  ner\'ous 
movement.  ♦*  When  I  found  how  it  must 
1)e,  and  that  I  nuist  miss  you,  I  rushed  down 
liere  that  I  mij;ht  see  you  for  a  moment. 
And  now  I  am  here  I  do  not  dare  to  speak 
to  you  of  myself."  They  were  now  Injyond 
the  rocks,  and  Violet,  without  speaking  a 
^ord,  again  put  her  horse  into  a  trot.  He 
by  her  side  in  a  moment,  but  he  could 


not  see  her  face.  "Have  you  not  a  word 
to  say  to  meP  "  he  asked. 

**No;  —  no;  —  no;"  she  replied,  "not 
a  word  when  you  speak  to  me  like  that. 
There  is  the  carriage.  Come;  —  we  will 
join  them."  Then  she  cantered  on,  and  he 
followed  her  till  they  reached  the  Earl  and 
Lady  Baldock  and  Miss  Borehara.  **  I 
have  done  my  devotions  now,"  said  Miss 
Effingham,  **  and  am  ready  to  return  to  or- 
dinarj^  life." 

Phmeas  could  not  find  another  moment 
in  which  to  speak  to  her.  Though  he  spent 
the  evening  with  her,  and  stood  over  her  as 
she  sang  at  the  Earl's  request,  and  pressed 
her  hand  as  she  went  to  bed,  and  was  up  to 
see  her  start  in  the  morning,  he  could  not 
draw  from  her  either  a  word  or  a  look. 

CHAPTER  XXXV. 
MR.   MONK   UPON  REFORM. 

Phineas  Finn  went  to  Ireland  immedi- 
ately after  his  return  from  Saulsby,  having 
said'  nothing  further  to  Violet  ElKngham, 
and  having  heard  nothing  further  from  her 
than  what  is  recorded  in  the  last  chapter. 
He  felt  very  keenly  that  his  position  was 
unsatisfactory,  and  brooded  over  it  all  the 
autumn  and  early  winter ;  but  he  could  form 
no  plan  for  improving  it.  A  dozen  times  he 
thought  of  writing  to  Miss  Effingham,  and 
asking  for  an  explicit  answer,  lie  could 
not,  however,  bring  himself  to  write  the  let- 
ter, thinking  that  written  expressions  of 
love  are  always  weak  and  vapid,  —  and  de- 
terred also  by  a  conviction  that  Violet,  if 
driven  to  reply  in  writing,  would  undoubt- 
edly reply  by  a  refusal.  Fiftv  times  he  rode 
again  in  his  imagination  his  ride  in  Saulsby 
Wood,  and  he  told  himself  as  ollen  that  the 
syren's  answer  to  him,  — her  no,  no,  no,  — 
had  been,  of  all  ])Ossii>le  answers,  the  most 
indefinite  and  provoking.  The  tone  of  her 
voice  as  she  gallo])ed  away  from  him,  the 
bearing  of  her  countenance  when  he  rejoined 
her,  her  manner  to  him  when  he  saw  her 
start  from  the  Castle  in  the  morning,  all 
forbade  him  to  believe  that  his  words  to  her 
had  been  taken  as  an  ollence.  She  had  re- 
plied to  him  with  a  direct  negative,  simply 
with  the  word  **no;"  but  she  had  so  said 
it  that  there  had  hardly  been  any  sting  in 
the  no ;  and  he  had  known  at  the  moment 
that  whatever  might  be  the  result  of  his 
suit,  he  need  not  regard  Violet  Effingham 
as  his  enemy. 

But  the  doubt  made  his  sojourn  in  Ireland 
very  wearisome  to  him.  And  there  were 
other  matters  which  tended  also  to  his  dis- 
comfort, though  he  was  not  left  even  at  this 
period  of  his  life  without  a  continuation  of 
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success  which  seemed  to  bo  very  wonderful. 
And,  first,  I  will  say  a  word  of  his  discom- 
forts.    He  heard  not  a  line  from  Lord  Chil- 
tem  in  answer  to  the  letter  which  he  had 
written  to  his  lordship.     From  Lady  Laura 
he  did  hear  fi^equcntly.     Latly  Laura  wrote 
to  him  exactly  as  though  she   liad  never 
warned  him  away  from  Loughlinter,  and  as 
though  there  had  been  no  occasion  for  such 
wammjj.     She  sent  him  letters  filled  chiefly 
with  politics,  saying  something  also  of  the 
guests  at  Loughlinter,   something  of   the 
game,  and  just  a  wonl  or  two  here  and  there 
of  her  husband.    ■  The  lettx^rs   were  verj- 
good  letters,  and  he  preserved  them  care- 
lully.     It  was  manifest  to  him  that  they 
were,  intended  to  be  good  letters,  and  as 
such  to  be  preserved.     In   one  of  these, 
which  he  received  about  the  end  of  Novem- 
l)or,  she  told  him  that  her  l)rotli(»r  was  again 
in  his  old  haunt,   at  the  Willmgford  Bull, 
and  that  he  had  sent  to  Portman  Square  for 
all  property  of  his  own  that  liad  been  left 
there.     But  there  was  no  word  in  that  let- 
.  ter  of  Violet  Effingham ;  and  though  Lady 
Laura  did  speak  more  than  once  of  Violet, 
she  always  did  so  as  though  Violet  were 
simply  a  joint  acquaintance  of  herself  and 
her  correspondeat.     Tiiere  was  no  allusion 
to  the  existent^e  of  any  special  regard  on  his 
part  for  Miss  Kffingham.     He  had  thought 
that  Violet  might  probably  tell  her  friend 
what  liad  occurred  at  Saulsby ;  —  but  if  she 
did  so,  Lady  Laura  was  hap[>y  in  her  pow- 
ers of  reticence.     Our  ht*ro  was  disturbed 
also  when  he  readied  home  by  finding  that 
Mrs.  Flood  Jones  and  Miss  Flood  Jones 
had  retired  from  Killaloe  for  the  winter.     I 
do  not  know  whether  he  might  not  liave 
been  more  disturbed  by  the  presence  of  the 
young  lady,  for  he  would  have  found  him- 
self constrained  to  exhibit  towards  her  some 
tenderness  of  manner;  and  any  such  ten- 
derness  of  manner  would,  in  his  existing 
circumstances,  have  been  dangerous.     But 
he  was  made  to  understand  that  Mar>'  Flood 
Jones  had  bi^en  taken  away  from  Killaloe 
because  it  was  thought  tliat  he  had  ill-treated 
the  lady,  and  the  accusation  made  him  un- 
ha])py.     In  the  middle  of  the  heat  of  the 
last  session  he  had  received  a  letter  from 
his  sister,  in  which  some  pushing  (question 
had  been  asked  as  to  his  then  existing  feel- 
ing about  poor  Mary.     This   ho  had  an- 
swered petulantly.     Nothing  more  had  been 
written  to  him  about  Miss  Jones,  and  noth- 
ing was  said  to  him  when  he  reached  home. 
Ho  could  not,  however,  but  ask  after  Mary, 
and  when  ho  did  ask,  the  accusation  was 
made  again  in  that  quietly  severe  manner 
with  which,  perhaps,  most  of  us  have  been 
made  acquainted  at  some  period   of  our 


lives.  •*  I  think,  Pliineas,"  said  his  sister, 
•*we  had  better  sav  nothing  about  dear 
Mary.  She  is  not  here  at  present,  and 
probablj  you  may  not  see  her  while  you  re- 
main with  us."  *'  What's  all  that  about?  " 
Phineas  had  demanded,  —  understanding 
the  whole  matter  thoroughly.  Then  his 
sister  had  demurely  refused  to  say  a  word 
further  on  the  subject,  and  not  a  word  fur- 
ther was  said  about  Miss  Mar>-  Flood  Jones. 
They  were  at  Floodborough,  living,  he  did 
not  doubt,  in  a  vcit  desolate  way,  —  and 
fjuito  willing,  he  did  not  doubt  al^o,  to 
abandon  their  dt-solation  if  he  would  go 
over  there  in  the  manner  that  would  becomo 
him  after  what  had  paase<l  on  one  or  two 
occasions  between  him  and  the  young  lady. 
But  how  was  he  to  do  this  with  such  work 
on  his  hands  as  he  had  undertaken  ?  Now 
that  ho  was  in  Ir^>land,  he  thought  that  he 
did  love  dear  Mary  very  dearly.  Ho  felt 
that  he  had  two  identities, — tliathewas, 
as  it  were,  two  sqjarate  persons,  —  and  that 
he  could  without  any  real  faitJilessness  be 
very  much  in  love  with  Violet  Etlingham  in 
his  position  of  man  of  fashion  and  mem- 
ber of  Parliament  in  England,  and  also 
warmly  att^chell  to  dear  little  Mar}-  Flood 
Jones  as  an  Irishman  of  Killaloe.  He  was 
aware,  however,  that  there  was  a  preju- 
dice agains't  such  fulness  of  heart,  and 
therefore  resolved  sternly  that  it  was  his 
duty  to  be  constant  to  Miss  Ellingham. 
How  was  it  possible  that  he  should  marry 
dear  Marj',  —  he,  with  such  extensive  job's 
of  work  on  his  hands !  It  was  not  possible. 
He  must  abandon  all  thought  of  inakincr 
dear  Mary  his  own.  No  doubt  they  had 
been  right  to  remove  her.  But,  still,  as  he 
took  his  solitary  walks  along  the  Shannon, 
and  up  on  the  hills  that  overhung  the  lake 
above  the  town,  he  felt  somewhat  ashamed 
of  himself,  and  dreamed  of  giving  up  Par- 
liament, of  leaving  Violet  to  some  noble 
suitor,  —  to  Lord  Chiltcm,  if  she  would 
•take  hun,  —  and  of  going  to  Floodborough 
with  an  honest  proposal  that  he  should  he 
allowed  to  press  Mary  to  his  heart.  ^liss 
Effingham  would  pi*oI>ably  reject  him  at 
last ;  whereas  Mary,  dear  Mary,  would  come 
to  his  heart  without  a  scruple  of  doubt. 
Dear  Marjr !  In  those  days  of  dreaming, 
he  told  himself  that,  after  all,  dear  Mary 
was  his  real  love.  But,  of  course,  such 
days  were  days  of  drt»auiing  onlv.  He  had 
letters  in  his  pocket  from  La<ly  Laura  Ken- 
nedy which  made  it  impossible  for  hiin  to 
thuik  in  earnest  of  giving  up  Parliament. 

And  then  there  came  a  wonderful  piece 
of  luck  in  his  way.  There  lived,  or  hacl 
lived,  in  the  town  of  Galway  a  very  eccen- 
tric old  kdy,  one  Miss  Marion  Persse,  who 
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the  annt  of  Mrs.  Finn,  the  mother  of 
our  hero.  With  this  hxfiy  Dr  Finn  had 
quarrelled  persistently  ever  since  his  mar- 
nage,  because  the  lady  had  expressed  her 
Wun  to  interfere  in  the  management  of  his 
fiunily,  —  offering  to  purchase  such  right  by 
fiiTOurable  arrangements  in  reference  to  her 
will.  This  the  doctor  had  resented,  and 
there  had  been  quarrels.  Miss  Persse  was 
not  a  very  rich  old  lady,  but  she  thought  a 
ffood  deal  of  her  own  money.  And  now  she 
died,  leaving  £3,000  to  her  nephew  Phincas 
Finn.  Another  sum  of  about  equal  amount 
she  bequeathed  to  a  Roman  Catholic  semi- 
nair;  and  thus  was  her  worldly  wealth 
divided.  **  She  couldn't  have  done  better 
with  it,"  said  the  old  doctor;  '*  and  as  far 
as  we  are  concerned,  the  windfall  is  the 
more  pleasant  as  being  wholly  unexpected." 
In  these  days  the  doctor  was  undoubtedly 
gratified  by  his  son's  success  in  life,  and 
never  said  much  about  the  law.  Phineas 
in  truth  did  do  some  work  during  the  au- 
tumn, reading  blue-books,  reading  law 
books,  reading  perhaps  a  novel  or  two  at 
the  same  time,  —  but  shutting  himself  up 
reiy  carefully  as  he  studied,  so  that  his  sis- 
ters were  made  to  understand  that  for  a  cer- 
tain four  hours  in  the  day  not  a  sound  was 
to  be  allowed  to  disturb  him. 

On  the  receipt  of  his  legacy  he  at  once 
offered  to  repay  his  father  all  money  that 
had  been  advanced  him  over  and  above  his 
original  allowance ;  but  this  the  doctor  re- 
fused to  take.  **It  comes  to  the  same 
thing,  Phineas,"  he  said.  **  Wliat  you  have 
of  your  share  npw  you  can't  have  hereailer. 
As  regards  my  present  income,  it  has  only 
tnado  me  work  a  little  longer  than  1  had  in- 
bended  ;  and  I  believe  that  the  later  in  life 
a  man  works,  the  more  likely  he  is  to  live." 
Phineas,  therefore,  when  he  returned  to 
LfOndon,  had  his  £3,000  in  his  pocket.  lie 
dwed  some  £500;  and  the  remainder  he 
would,  of  course,  invest. 

There  had  been  some  talk  of  an  autum- 
nal session,  but  Mr.  Mildmav's  division  had 
%t  last  been  against  it.  \Vho  cannot  un- 
derstand that  such  would  be  the  decision  of 
%nY  Minister  to  whom  was  left  the  slightest 
fraction  of  free  will  in  the  matter  ?  Why 
should  any  Minister  court  the  danger  of 
annjBcessary  attack,  submit  himself  to  un- 
necessary work,  and  incur  the  odium  of 
gnmmomng  all  his  friends  from  their  rest  ? 
[n  the  midst  of  the  doubts  as  to  the  new 
uid  the  old  Ministry',  when  the  political 
needle  was  vacillating  so  tremulously  on  its 
pivot,  pointing  now  to  one  set  of  men  as 
the  coming  Government  and  then  to  anoth- 
er, vague  suggestions  as  to  an  autumn  ses- 
■ion    might    be    useful.    And   they    were 


thrown  out  in  all  good  faith.  Mr.  Mildmay, 
when  he  spoke  on  the  subject  to  the  Duke, 
was  earnest  in  thinking  that  the  question  of 
Reform  should  not  be  i)ostponed  even  for 
six  months.  **  Don't  pledge  yourself,"  said 
the  Duke;  —  and  Mr.  Mildmay  did  not 
pledge  himself.  Afterwards,  when  Mr. 
Mildmay  found  that  he  was  once  more  as- 
suredly Prime  Minister,  he  changed  his 
mind,  and  felt  himself  to  be  under  a  fre>h 
obligation  to  the  Duke.  Lord  De  Terrier 
had  altogether  lailed,  and  the  country  might 
ver}^-  well  wait  till  February.  The  country 
did  wait  till  February,  somewhat  to  the  dis- 
appomtment  of  Phineas  Finn,  who  had  be- 
come tired  of  blue-books  at  Killaloe.  The 
difference  between  his  English  lite  and  his 
life  at  home  was  so  great,  that  it  was  hiirdly 
possible  that  he  should  not  become  weary 
of  the  latter,  lie  did  become  weary  of  it, 
but  strove  gallantly  to  hide  his  weariness 
from  his  father  and  mother. 

At  this  time  the  world  was  talking  much 
about  Reform,  though  Mr.  ^lildmay  had  be- 
come placidly  patient.  The  feeiin^j  was 
growing,  and  Mr.  Turnbull,  with  his  fnends, 
was  doing  all  he  could  to  make  it  grow  fast. 
There  was  a  certain  amount  of  excitement 
on  the  subject;  but  the  excitement  had 
grown  downwards,  from  the  leaders  to  the 
people, — from  the  self-instituted  leaders 
of  popular  politics  down,  by  means  of  the 
press,  to  the  ranks  of  working  men,  instead 
of  growing  upwards,  from  the  dissatisfaction 
of  the  masses,  till  it  expressed  itself  by  this 
mouthpiece  and  that,  chosen  by  the  people 
themselves.  There  was  no  strong  throb 
through  the  country,  making  men  feel  that 
safety  was  to  be  had  by  Reform,  and  could 
not  be  had  without  Refonn.  But  there  was 
an  understanding  that  the  ^^ress  and  the  ora- 
tors were  too  strong  to  be  ignored,  and  that 
sonnj  new  measun?  of  Reform  must  be  con- 
ceded to  them.  The  sooner  the  concession 
was  made,  the  less  it  might  be  necessary  to 
conce<le.  And  all  men  of  all  parties  were 
agreed  on  this  point.  That  Reform  was  in 
itself  odious  to  many  of  those  who  spoke  of 
it  freely,  who  offeriMl  thems<'lvcs  willingly 
to  be  its  promoters,  was  acknowltMlgtrd.  It 
was  not  onlvo<lious  to  Lonl  Dc  Terrier  and 
to  most  of  those  who  worked  with  him,  but 
was  equally  so  to  many  of  Mr.  Mildmay's 
most  constant  8U])porters.  The  Duke  had 
no  wish  for  Refonn.  Indeed  it  is  hard  to 
suppose  that  such  a  Duke  can  wi^h  for  any 
change  in  a  state  of  things  that  must  sei*m 
to  him  to  be  so  salutan-.  Worknu-n  were 
g(?tting  full  wagL's.  Farmers  were  paying 
their  rent.  Caj)italists  by  tlu^  dozen  were 
creating  capitalists  by  the  hundreds.  Noth- 
ing was  wrong  in  the  countr}',  but  the  over- 
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dominant  spirit  of  speculative  commerce ; 
—  and  there  was  nothing  in  Reform  to 
check  that.  Why  should  the  Duke  want 
Reform  ?  As  for  such  men  as  Lord  Brent- 
ford, Sir  riarry  Coldfoot,  Lord  Plinlimmon, 
and  Mr.  Legge  Wilson,  it  was  known  to  all 
men  that  they  advocated  Reform  as  we  all 
of  us  advocate  doctors.  Some  amount  of 
doctoring  is  necessary  for  us.  We  may 
hardly  hope  to  avoid  it.  But  let  us  have  as 
little  of  the  doctor  as  possible.  LIr.  Turn- 
bull,  and  the  cheap  press,  and  the  rising 
spirit  of  the  loudest  among  the  people, 
made  it  manifest  that  sometliin<^  must  be 
conceded.  Let  us  be  generous  m  our  con- 
cession. That  was  now  the  doctrine  of 
many, — perhaps  of  most  of  the  leading 

C9liticians  of  the  day.  Let  us  be  generous, 
et  us  at  any  rate  seem  to  be  generous. 
Let  us  give  with  an  open  hand,  —  but  still 
with  a  hand  which,  though  open,  shall  not 
bestow  too  much.  The  coacn  must  be  al- 
lowed to  run  down  the  hill.  Indeed,  unless 
the  coach  goes  on  ruiming  no  journey  will 
be  made.  But  let  us  have  the  drag  on  both 
the  hind- wheels.  And  we  must  remember 
that  coaches  running  down  hill  without  drags 
are  apt  to  come  to  serious  misfortune. 

But  there  were  men,  even  in  the  Cabinet, 
who  had  other  ideas  of  public  service  than 
that  of  dra<r;jjing  the  wheels  of  the  coach. 
Mr.  Greshaui  was  in  earnest.  Plantagenet 
Palliser  was  in  earnest.  That  exceedingly 
intelligent  young  nobleman  Lord  Cantrip 
was  in  earni-st.  Mr.  Mildmay  threw,  per- 
haps, as  much  of  earnestness  into  the  mat- 
ter as  was  compatible  with  his  age  and  his 
full  appreciation  of  the  manner  in  which  the 

})resent  cry  for  Reform  had  been  aroused, 
le  was  thoroughly  honest,  thoroughly  pa- 
triotic, and  tlioroughly  ambitious  that  he 
should  be  written  of  hereafter  as  one  who 
to  the  end  of  a  long  life  had  worked  sedu- 
lously for  the  wellUre  of  the  people ;  —  but 
he  disbelieved  in  Mr.  TumbuU,  and  in  the 
bottom  of  his  heart  indulged  an  aristocratic 
contempt  for  the  penny  press.  And  there 
was  no  man  in  England  more  in  earnest, 
more  truly  desirous  of  Reform,  than  Mr. 
Monk.  It  was  his  great  political  idea  that 
l)olitical  advanta;^es  should  be  extended  to 
the  pv?ople,  whether  the  people  clamoured 
for  them  or  did  not  clamour  for  them,  — 
even  whether  they  desired  them  or  did  not 
desire  them.  ''  Y'ou  do  not  ask  a  child 
whether  hu  would  like  to  learn  his  lesson,^^ 
be  would  say.  **  At  any  rate,  you  do  not 
wait  till  he  cries  for  his  book."  When,  there- 
fore, men  said  to  him  that  there  was  no  ear- 
nestness in  the  cry  for  Reform,  that  the  cry 
was  a  ialse  cry,  f^ot  up  for  factious  purposes 
by  interested  persons,  he  would  reply  that 


the  thing  to  be  done  should  not  be  done  in 
obedience  to  any  cry,  but  because  it  was  de- 
manded by  justice,  and  was  a  debt  due  to 
the  people. 

Our  nero  in  the  autumn  had  written  to 
Mr.  Monk  on  the  politics  of  the  moment, 
and  the  following  had  been  Mr.  Menkes  re- 
ply:— 

''  LoNOBOTSi^v,  Ootober  12, 188-. 

**My  Dear  Fd^n, 

'*  I  am  staying  here  with  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  St.  Bungay.  The  house  is  very 
full,  and  Mr.  Mildmay  w&s  here  last  week ; 
but  as  I  don^t  shoot,  and  can^t  play  billiards, 
and  have  no  taste  for  charades,  I  am  becom- 
ing tired  of  the  gaieties,  and  shall  leave 
them  to-morrow.  Of  course  you  know  that 
we  are  not  to  have  the  autumn  session.  I 
think  that  Mr.  Mildmay  is  right.  Could  we 
have  been  sure  of  passing  our  measure,  it 
would  have  been  yary  well ;  but  we  could 
not  have  been  sure,  and  failure  with  oar 
bill  in  a  session  convened  for  the  express 
purpose  of  passing  it  would  have  injured 
the  cause  greatly.  We  could  hardly  have 
gone  on  with  it  a^ain  in  the  spring.  Indeed, 
we  must  have  resigned.  And  though  I  may 
truly  say  that  I  would  as  lief  have  a  good 
measure  from  Lord  De  Terrier  as  from  Air. 
Mildmay,  and  that  I  am  indifferent  to  mr 
own  present  personal  position,  still  I  think 
that  wo  should  endeavour  to  keep  our  seats 
as  long  as  we  honestly  believe  ourselves  to 
be  more  capable  of  passing  a  good  meason 
than  are  our  opponents. 

I*  I  am  astonished  by  the  difference  oi 
opinion  which  exists  about  Reform,— not 
only  as  to  the  difference  in  the  extent  and 
exact  tendency  of  the  measure  that  is  need- 
ed,— but  tliat  there  should  be  sudi  adi* 
vergence  of  ideas  as  to  the  grand  thing  to 
be  done  and  the  grand  reason  for  doing  it* 
We  are  all  agreed  that  wo  want  Reform  in 
order  that  the  House  of  Commons  may  b^ 
returned  by  a  larger  proportion  of  the  peo* 
pie  than  is  at  present  employed  upon  that 
work,  and  that  each  member  when  retained 
should  represent  a  somewhilt  more  eqn^ 
section  or  the  whole  constituendes  of  thft 
countr}'  than  our  members  generally  do  it 
present.  All  then  confess  that  a  £50  oonn- 
ty  franchise  must  bo  too  high,  and  thst  % 
borough  with  less  than  two  hundred  regi*" 
tered  voters  must  be  wrong.  But  it  seemi 
to  me  that  but  few  among  us  perceive,  or 
at  any  rate  acknowledge,  the  real  reasoiii 
for  changing  these  things  and  refonniBg 
what  is  wrong  without  delay.  One  gM^ 
'  authority  told  us  the  other  day  that  tiie  flO^ 
!  object  of  legislation  on  this  subject  sbooU 
i  be  to  get  together  the  best  possible  659 
;  members  of  rarliament.    That  to  me  woM 
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i6  a  most  repulsive  idea  if  it  were  not  that 
y  its  very  vagueness  it  becomes  inopera- 
tv€.  Who  shall  say  what  is  best ;  or  what 
haracteristic  constitutes  excellence  in  a 
lember  of  Parliament  ?  If  the  gentleman 
leans  excellence  in  general  witjuom,  or  in 
tatecrafl,  or  in  skill  m  talking,  or  in  pri- 
ate  character,  or  even  excellence  in  pat- 
lotism,  then  I  say  that  he  is  utterly  wrong, 
nd  has  never  touched  with  his  intellect  the 
rue  theory  of  representation.  One  only 
zcellence  may  be  acknowledged,  and  that 
}  the  excellence  of  likeness.  As  a  portrait 
bould  be  Ifke  the  person  portrayed,  so 
bould  a  representative  House  be  like  the 
leople  whom  it  represents.  Nor  in  arrang- 
Qg  a  franchise  does  it  seem  to  me  that  we 
lave  a  right  to  regard  any  other  view.  If 
,  country  be  unht  for  representative  gov- 
TniDent, —  and  it  may  be  that  there  are 
till  peoples  unable  to  use  properly  that 
ireatest  of  all  blessings, —  the  question  as 

0  what  state  policy  may  be  best  for  them 

1  a  different  question.  But  if  we  do  have 
eprcsentation,  let  the  representative  as- 
embly  be  like  the  people,  whatever  else 
lay  be  its  virtues, —  and  whatever  else  its 
ices. 

•'Another  great  authority  has  told  us 
hat  our  House  of  Commons  should  be  the 
lirror  of  the  people.  I  say,  not  its  mirror, 
mi  it8  miniature.  And  let  the  artist  be 
iKful  to  i)ut  in  ever}'  line  of  the  expression 
f  that  ever-moving  face.  To  do  this  is  a 
;rcat  work,  and  the  artist  must  know  his 
rade  well.  In  America  the  work  has  been 
one  with  so  coarse  a  hand  that  nothing  is 
hown  in  the  picture  but  the  broad,  plain, 
nspeaking  outline  of  the  face.  As  you 
x>k  from  the  represented  to  the  represent- 
tion  you  cannot  but  acknowledge  the  like- 
ess  ;  —  but  there  is  in  that  portrait  more 
r  the  body  than  of  the  mind.  The  true 
ortrait  should  represent  more  tlian  the 
ody.  With  us,  hitherto,  there  liave  been 
latches  of  the  countenance  of  the  nation 
hich  have  been  inimitable, —  a  turn  of  the 
^-e  here  and  a  curl  of  the  lip  there,  which 
»vc  seemed  to  denote  a  power  almost 
ivinc.  Tliere  have  been  manels  on  the 
invas  so  beautiful  that  one  approaches  the 
ork  of  remodelling  it  with  awe.  Hut  not 
nly  IS  the  picture  imperfect, —  a  thing  of 
iat<'hes, —  but  with  years  it  becomes  less 
ml  still  less  like  its  original. 

••  The  necessity  for  remodelling  it  is  im- 
erative,  and  we  shall  be  cowards  if  we  de- 
line  the  work.  But  let  us  be  specially 
ureful  to  retain  as  much  as  i)ossible  of 
lose  lines  which  we  all  acknowledge  to  Ik' 
0  faithfully  representative  of  our  nation. 
I'd  jiive  to  a  bare  numerical  majority  of  the 


people  that  power  which  the  numerical 
majority  has  m  the  United  States,  would 
not  be  to  achieve  representation.  The  na- 
tion as  it  now  exists  would  not  be  known  by 
such  a  portrait ;  —  but  neither  can  it  now 
be  known  by  that  which  exists.  It  seems 
to  me  that  they  who  are  averse  to  change, 
looking  back  with  an  umueasured  respect 
on  what  our  old  Parliaments  have  done  for 
us,  ignore  the  majestic  growth  of  the  Eng- 
lish people,  and  forget  the  present  in  then* 
worship  of  the  past.  They  think  that  we 
must  be  what  we  were, —  at  any  rate,  what 
we  were  thirty  years  since.  They  have 
not,  perhaps,  gone  into  the  houses  of  arti- 
sans, or,  if  there,  they  have  not  looked  into 
the  breasts  of  the  men.  With  population 
vice  has  increased,  and  these  politicians, 
with  ears  but  no  eyes,  hear  of  drunkenness 
and  sin  and  ignorance.  And  then  they  de- 
clare to  themselves  that  this  wicked,  half- 
barbarous,  idle  people  should  be  controlled, 
and  not  n^presented.  A  wicked,  half-bar- 
barous, idle  people  may  be  controlled 
—  but  not  a  people  thoughtful,  educated, 
and  industrious.  We  must  look  to  it  that 
we  do  not  endeavour  to  carry  our  control 
beyond  the  wickedness  and  the  barbarity, 
and  that  we  be  ready  to  submit  to  control 
from  thoughtfulness  and  industry. 

'*  I  hope  we  shall  find  you  helping  at  the 
good  work  early  in  the  spring. 
**  Yours,  always  faithfully, 

**  Joshua  Monk." 

Phineas  was  up  in  I^ndon  before  the  end 
of  Januar}',  but  did  not  find  there  many  of 
those  whom  he  wished  to  see.  Mr.  Low 
was  there,  and  to  him  he  showed  Mr. 
Monk^s  letter,  thinking  that  it  must  be  con- 
vincing even  to  Mr.  Low.  This  he  did  in 
Mrs.  Low's  drawing-room,  knowing  that 
Mrs.  Low  would  also  condescend  to  discuss 
I)oIitics  on  an  occasion,  lie  had  dincnl  with 
them,  and  they  had  been  glad  to  see  him, 
and  ^Irs.  Low  had  been  less  severe  than 
hitherto  against  the  great  sin  of  her  hus- 
band's late  pupil.  She  had  condescended 
to  congratulate  him  on  becoming  memlier 
for  an  English  borough  instead  of  an  Irish 
one,  and  had  asked  him  questions  about 
Saulsby  Castle.  But,  nevertheless,  Mr. 
M(mk's  letter  was  not  received  with  that 
respectful  admiration  which  Phineas  thought 
that  it  deserved.  Phineas,  foolishly,  had 
read  it  out  loud,  so  that  the  attack  came 
upon  him  simultaneously  from  the  husband 
and  from  the  wife. 

**  It  is  just  the  usual  claptrap,''  said  Mr. 
Low,  *'  onlv  put  into  language  somewhat 
more  grandiloquent  than  usual." 

**  Cbptrap ! "  said  Phineas. 
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'*  It*8  what  I  call  downright  Radical  non- 
sense," said  Mrs.  Low,  nodding  her  head 
energetically.  **  Portrait  indeed!  Why 
should  we  want  to  have  a  portrait  of  igno- 
rance and  ugliness  ?  What  we  all  want  is 
to  have  things  (puet  and  orderly." 

**  Then  you'd  better  have  a  paternal  gov- 
ernment at  once,''  said  Phineas. 

**  Just  so,"  said  Mr.  Low,  —  **  only  that 
wliat  you  call  a  paternal  government  is  not 
always  quiet  and  orderly.  National  order 
I  take  to  be  submission  to  the  law.  1 
should  not  think  it  quiet  and  orderly  if  I 
were  sent  to  Cayenne  without  being  brought 
before  a  jury." 

**But  such  a  man  as  you  would  not  be 
sent  to  Cayenne,"  said  Phineas. 

**My  next-door  neigbbonr  might  be, — 
which  would  be  almost  as  bad.  Let  him  be 
sent  to  Cayenne  if  he  deserves  it,  but  let  a 
jury  say  that  he  has  deserved  it.  My  idea 
of  government  is  this,  —  that  we  want  to  be 
governed  by  law  and  not  by  caprice,  and 
that  we  must  have  a  legislature  to  make  our 
laws.  •  If  I  thought  that  Parliament  as  at 
present  established  niadc*  the  laws  badly,  I 
would  desire  a  change ;  but  1  doubt  whether 
we  shall  have  them  better  from  any  change 
in  Parliament  which  llt'form  will  give  us." 

**  Of  course  not,"  said  Mrs.  Low.  **  But 
we  shall  have  a  lot  of  beggars  i)ut  on  horse- 
back, and  we  all  know  where  they  ride  to." 

Then  Phineas  bet^ame  aware  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  convince  any  man  or  any  woman  on 
a  point  of  politics,  —  not  even  though  he 
who  argues  may  have  an  eloinient  letter 
from  a  philosophical  Cabinet  Minister  in 
his  pocket  to  assi^t  him. 

CliAPTER  XXXVI. 
PHINEAS   FINN  MAKES  PROGRESS. 

February  was  far  advanced  and  the  new 
Refonn  bill  had  alrea<ly  been  brought  for- 
ward, befon^  l^ady  Laura  Kennedy  came  up 
to  town.  Phineas  had  of  course  seen  Mr. 
Kennedv  and  had  heard  from  him  tidinrrs 
of  his  wife.  She  was  at  Saulsbv  with  Lady 
15aldo«rk  and  Miss  Horeham  and  Violet  Ef- 
fingham, but  was  to  be  in  London  soon. 
Mr.  Kennedy,  as  it  appeared,  did  not  quite 
know  when  he  was  to  expcft  his  wife ;  and 
Phineas  thought  that  he  couM  perceive  from 
the  tone  of  the  husband's  voice  that  some- 
tliins:  was  amiss,  lie  could  not  however 
ask  any  questions  excepting  such  as  referred 
to  the  ex])ected  arrival.  Was  Miss  Elling- 
ham  to  come  to  London  with  Ladv  Laura? 
^Ir.  Kennt'dv  belicve<l  that  Miss  Knini:;ham 
would  be  up  before  Kastcr,  but  he  did  not 
know  whether  «he  would  come  with  his 
wife.     **  Women,"  he   said,  **are  so  fond 


of  mystery  that  one  caa  never  quite  know 
what  they  intend  to  do."  He  corrected 
hhnself  at  once  however,  perceiving  that  he 
had  seemed  -to  say  something  against  Ym 
wife,  and  explained  that  his  general  accusar 
tion  against  the  sex  was  not  intended  to 
apply  to  Lady  Laura.  This,  however,  he 
did  so  awkwardly  as  to  strengthen  the  feel- 
ing with  Phineas  that  something  assuredly 
was  wrong.  "Miss  £l&ngham,"  said  Mr. 
Kennedy,  "never  seems  to  know  her  own 
mind."  "I  suppose  she  is  like  all  other 
beautiful  girls  who  arc  petted  on  all  sides," 
said  Phineas.  "As  for  her  beauty,  Idont 
think  much  of  it,"  said  Mr.  Kennedy; 
"and  as  for  petting,  I  do  not  understand' it 
in  reference  to  grown  persons.  Children 
may  be  petted,  and  dogs, — though  that  too 
is  bad ;  out  what  you  call  pettin*'  for  grown 
persons  is  I  tliink  frivolous  and  almost  inde- 
cent." Phineas  could  not  help  thinking  of 
Lord  Chiltern*s  opinion  that  it  would  have 
been  wise  to  have  left  Mr.  Kennedy  in  the 
hands  of  the  garrotters. 

The  debate  on  the  second  reading  of  the 
bill  was  to  be  commenced  on  the  1st  of 
March,  and  two  days  before  that  Ladv 
Laitra  arrived  in  Grosvenor  Place.  Phineas 
got  a  note  from  her  in  three  words  to  say 
that  she  was  at  home  and  would  see  him  if 
he  called  on  Sundav  afternoon.  The  Sun- 
day to  which  she  alluded  was  the  last  day 
of  February.  Phineas  was  now  more  cer- 
tain than  ever  tliat  something  was  wron|r. 
liad  there  been  nothing  wrong  between 
Lady  Laura  and  her  husband,  she  would  not 
have  rebelled  against  him  by  asking  visiton 
to  the  house  ou  a  Sunday.  He  had  nothing; 
to  do  with  that,  however,  and  of  course  he 
did  as  he  was  desired.  He  called  on  the 
Sunday  and  found  Mrs.  Bonteen  sitting 
with  Lady  Laura.  "  I  am  just  in  time  for  the 
debate,"  said  Lady  Laura,  when  the  first 
greeting  was  over. 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  you  intend 
to  sit  it  out,"  said  Mrs.  Bonteen. 

"Every  word  of  it, — unless  I  lose  my 
seat.  What  else  is  there  to  be  done  at 
pn»sent?" 

"  But  the  place  they  give  us  is  so  unpleas- 
ant," said  Mrs.  Bonteen. 

"There  are  worse  places  even  than  the 
Ladies'  (Jallery,"  said  Lady  Laura.  "  And 
perhaps  it  is  as  well  to  inake  oneself  used 
to  inconveniences  of  all  kinds.  You  will 
speak,  Mr.  Finn?" 

"  1  iiit<.*n<l  to  do  so." 

"Of  course  you  will.  The  great  speeches 
will  be  Mr.  Gitisham's,  Mr.  Daubeny^s.  and 
Mr.  Monk\««." 

**  Mr.  Palliser  intends  to  be  veiy  strongp" 
said  Mrs.  Bonteen. 
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*  *  A  man  cannot  be  strong  or  not  as  ho  likes 
it,"  said  Lady  Laura.  **Mr.  Palliscr  1  be- 
lieve to  be  a  most  useful  man,  but  he  can 
never  become  an  orator.  He  i^  of  the  same 
class  as  Mr.  Kennedy, — only  of  course 
higher  in  the  class. ^ 

'•We  all  look  for  a  great  speech  from 
"Mr,  Kennedy,"  said  Mrs.  Bonteen. 

*'I  have  not  the  slightest  idea  whether 
be  irill  open  his  lips;"  said  Lady  Laura. 
Immediately  afler  that  Mrs.  Bonteen  took 
her  leave.  **  I  hate  that  woman  like  poi- 
lon,"  continued  Lady  Laura.  *  *  She  is  always 
playing  a  game,  and  it  is  such  a  small  game 
that  she  plays !  And  she  contributes  so  lit- 
tle to  society.  She  is  not  witty  nor  well- 
informed, —  not  even  sufficiently  ignorant 
or  ridiculous  to  be  a  laughing-stock.  One 
sets  nothing  from  her,  and  yet  she  has  made 
her  footing  good  in  the  world." 

••  1  thought  she  was  a  friend  of  yours." 

"You  did  not  think  so !  You  could  not 
have  thought  so !  How  can  you  bring  such 
an  accusation  against  me,  knowin<j  me  as 
you  do?  But  never  mind  Mrs.  Bonteen 
now.    On  what  day  shall  you  speak  ?" 

"OnTuesday  iflcan." 

••  I  suppose  you  can  arrange  it  ?  " 

**  I  shall  endeavour  to  do  so,  as  far  as  any 
arrangement  can  go." 

••Wo  shall  carry  the  second  reading," 
said  Lady  Laura. 

**  Yes,"  said  Phineas ;  •*  I  think  we  shall ; 
but  by  the  votes  of  men  who  are  determined 
so  to  pull  the  bill  to  pieces  in  committ<^e, 
that  its  own  parents  will  not  know  it.  1 
doubt  whether  ^Ir.  IMildmay  will  have  the 
temper  to  stand  it." 

"They  toll  me  that  Mr.  Mildmay  will 
abandon  the  custody  of  the  bill  to  Mr. 
Grcsham  after  his  first  sj)cech." 

•*  I  don't  know  tliat  Mr.  (iresham's  tem- 
per is  more  enduring  than  Mr.  Mildmay 's," 
said  Phineas. 

'•  Well ;  we  shall  see.  My  own  impres- 
sion is  that  notliing  would  save  tlie  country 
so  elTectually  at  tlie  present  moment  as  the 
removal  of  Air.  TurnbuU  to  a  higher  and  a 
better  sphere." 

•'  Let  us  say  the  House  of  Lords,"  said 
Fhineas. 

•*  God  forbid!"  said  Lady  Laura. 

Phineas  sat  there  for  half  an  hour  and 
then  got  up  to  go,  having  spoken  no  word 
on  any  other  subject  than  that  of  politics. 
He  longed  to  ask  after  Violet.  He  longed 
to  make  some  incpiirv  n^specting  Lord 
Cbiltem.  And,  to  tell  the  truth,  he  felt 
painfully  curious  to  hear  Ladv  Laura  say 
something  about  her  own  selL  He  could 
not  but  n.*member  what  had  been  said  be- 
tween them  up  over  the  waterfall,  and  how 


he  had  been  warned  not  to  return  to  Lough- 
linter.  And  then  again,  did  Lady  Laura 
know  anytliintv  of  what  had  passed  be- 
tween him  and  Violet?  ••Where  is  your 
brother?"  ho  said,  as  he  rose  from  his 
chair. 

••Oswald  is  in  London.  He  was  here 
not  an  hour  before  you  came  in." 

•'  Where  is  he  staying?" 

••  At  LIaureg}''s.  He  goes  down  on 
Tuesday,  I  think.  He  is  to  see  his  father 
to-morrow  morning." 

'•  Bv  agreement  ?  " 

•*\es;  —  by  agreement.  There  is  a 
new  trouble, —  about  money  that  they  think 
to  be  due  to  me.  But  I  cannot  tell  you  all 
now.  Tliere  have  been  some  words  between 
Mr.  Kennedy  and  papa.  But  I  won^t  talk 
about  it.  You  would  fm^d  Oswald  at  'Maxx' 
reg)''8  at  any  hour  before  eleven  to-mor- 
row." 

•'  Did  he  say  anj-thing  about  me  ?  "■  asked 
Phineas. 

'*  We  mentioned  your  name  certainly." 

*•  I  do  not  ask  from  vanity,  but  I  want  to 
know  whether  he  is  angr\'  with  me." 

•*  Angry  with  you !  Not  in  the  least, 
ril  tell  you  just  what  he  said.  He  said  he 
should  not  wish  to  live  even  with  you,  but 
that  he  would  sooner  try  it  with  you  than 
with  anv  man  he  ever  knew." 

m 

••He  had  got  a  letter  from  me?" 

••He  did  not  say  so; — but  he  did  not 
say  he  had  not." 

'*  I  will  see  him  to-morrrow  if  I  can." 
And  then  Phineas  prcpan^d  to  go. 

*'  One  wortl,  Mr.  Finn,"  said  Lady  Lanra, 
hardly  looking  him  in  the  face  and  yet 
making  an  ellbrt  to  do  so.  •*  I  wish  you  to 
forget  what  I  siaid  to  you  at  Loughlmter." 

*'  It  shall  be  as  though  it  were  forgotten," 
said  Phineas. 

**Lct  it  be  absolutelv  forjjotten.  In 
such  a  case  a  nmn  is  l)oimd  to  do  all  that  a 
woman  asks  him,  and  no  man  has  a  truev 
spirit  of  chivalry  tlian  yourself.  That  is 
all.  Look  in  when  you  can.  I  will  not 
ask  you  to  dine  here  as  yet,  because  we  are 
so  frightfully  dull.  Do  your  best  on  Tues- 
day and  then  let  us  see  you  on  Wednesday. 
Good-bye." 

Pliineas  as  ho  walked  across  the  path  to- 
wanN  his  club  made  up  his  mind  that  ho 
would  forget  the  scene  by  the  waterfall. 
He  had  never  quite  known  what  it  had 
meant,  and  he  would  wine  it  away  from  his 
j  mind  altogether.  I  le  aclcnowledjied  to  him- 
!  self  that  chivalry  did  demand  of  him  that  he 
should  never  allow  himself  to  think  of  Lady 
Laura^s  rash  words  to  him.  That  she  was 
not  happy  with  her  husband  was  very  clear 
to  him; — but  that  was  altogether  another 
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affair.  She  might  be  unhappy  with  her  ''I  have  got  your  letter  this  moment.  Of 
husband  without  indulging  any  guilty  love,  course  we  must  meet.  I  hunt  on  Tuesday, 
lie  had  never  thought  it  possible  that  she  and  go  down  by  the  early  train ;  but  1  will 
could  be  happy  living  with  such  a  husband  come  to  town  on  Wednesday.  We  shall  re- 
as  Mr.  Kennedy.  AH  that,  however,  wad  quire  to  be  private,  and  I  will  therefore  be 
now  past  remedy,  and  she  must  simply  en-  at  your  rooms  at  one  o^clock  on  that  day. 
dure  the  mode  of  life  which  she  had  pre-  '•  C." 

pared     for    herself.     There    were    other 

men  and  women  in  London  tied  together  Fhineas  at  once  perceived  that  the  note 
for  better  and  worse,  in  reference  to  whose  was  a  hostile  note,  written  in  an  angrj'  spirit, 
union  their  friends  knew  that  there  would  —  written  to  one  whom  the  writer  did  not 
be  no  better ; —  that  it  must  be  all  worse,  at  the  moment  acknowledge  to  be  his  friend. 
Lady  Laura  must  bear  it,  as  it  was  borne  This  was  certainly  the  case,  whatever  Lonl 
by  many  another  married  woman.  Chiltem  may  have  said  to  his  sister  as  to  his 

On  the  Monday  morning  Fhineas  called  friendship  for  Fhineas.  Fhineas  crushed 
at  Mauregy^s  Hotel  at  ten  o^clock,  but  in  the  note  into  his  pocket,  and  of  course  de- 
spite of  Lady  Laura^s  assurance  to  the  con-  termincd  that  he  would  bo  in  his  rooms  at 
trary,  he  found  that  Lord  Chiltem  was  out.   the  hour  named. 

He  liad  felt  some  palpitation  at  the  heart  as  The  debate  was  opened  by  a  speech  from 
he  made  his  inquiry,  |mowing  well  the  fien'  Mr.  Mildmay,  in  which  that  gentleman  at 
nature  of  the  man  he  expected  to  see.  It  great  len^h  and  with  much  perspicuity  ex- 
might  be  that  there  would  be  some  actual  plained  his  notion  of  that  measure  of  Par- 
personal  conflict  between  him  and  this  half-  liamentary  Reform  which  he  thought  to  be 
mad  lord  before  he  got  back  again  into  the  necessary.  He  was  listened  to  with  great 
street.  What  Lady  Laura  had  said  about  attention  to  the  close,  —  and  perhaps,  at  the 
her  brother  did  not  in  the  estimation  of  end  of  his  speech,  with  more  attention  than 
Fhineas  make  this  at  all  the  less  probable,  usual,  as  there  had  gone  abroad  a  rumoor 
The  half-mad  lord  was  so  singular  in  his  that  the  Frime  Minister  intended  to  declare 
ways  that  it  might  well  be  that  he  should  that  tliis  would  be  the  last  eiTort  of  his  life 
speak  handsomely  of  a  rival  behind  his  back  in  that  course.  But,  if  he  ever  intended  to 
and  yet  take  him  by  the  throat  as  soon  as  utter  such  a  pledge,  his  heart  misgave  him 
they  were  together,  lace  to  face.  And  yet,  when  the  time  came  for  uttering  it.  He 
as  Fhineas  thought,  it  was  necessary  that  he  merely  said  that  as  the  management  of  the 
should  see  the  half-mad  lord.  He  had  writ-  bill  in  committee  would  be  an  affair  of  much 
ten  a  letter  to  which  he  had  received  no  re-  labour,  and  probably  spread  over  many 
ply,  and  he  considered  it  to  be  incumbent  nights,  he  would  be  assisted  in  his  work  I7 
on  liim  to  ask  whether  it  had  been  received  his  colleagues,  and  especially  by  his  right 
and  whether  any  answer  to  it  was  intended  honourable  friend  the  becretar}'  of  State  for 
to  be  given.  lie  went  therefore  to  Lord  Foreign  Affairs.  It  was  then  understood 
Chiltem  at  once,  —  as  I  have  said,  with  some  that  Mr.  Gresham  would  take  the  lead  should 
feeling  at  his  heart  that  there  might  be  vio-  the  bill  go  into  committee ;  —  btlt  it  was  un- 
lence,  at  any  rate  of  words,  before  he  should  derstood  also  that  no  resignation  of  leadei^ 
find  himself  again  in  the  street.  Hut  Lord  ship  had  been  made  by  Mr.  Mildmay. 
Chiltcrn  was  not  there.  All  tliat  the  porter  The  measure  now  proposed  to  the  Hoase 
knew  was  that  Lonl  Chiltcrn  intended  to  was  yery  much  the  same  as  that  which  had 
leave  the  house  on  the  following  morning,  been  brought  forward  in  the  last  session. 
Then  Fhineas  wrote  a  note  and  left  it  wiUi  The  existing  theory  of  British  rcpreaentft- 
the  porter.  tion  was  not  to  be  changed,  but  toe  actual 

"Dear  Chiltebn. -I particularly  want  P^f «?  ""^  ^^Jj"  .''."'"S*'*  °*"?L?  *"? 

to  see  you  with  reference  U,  a  letter  /wrote  f*^^  ^^^^^^y^.   ,T»f  «^««"  of  manhood  wt 

to  you  last  summer.    I  must  be  in  the  House  f«^«'  """^  of  electoral  .hstnets  were  to  be 

to-day  from  four  till  the  debate  is  over.    I  "  '<{'  "Y"  removed  from  the  boWrarb  of 

will  be  at  the  Reform  Club  from  two  till  the  Intish  Constitution.    There  were  to> 

Lilf-past  three,  and  will  come  if  you  will  «»"""««,  ^'^^   agnctiltural   conttitueiuiie^ 

sendVor  me,  or  I  will  meet  you  anywhere  at  PUTosely  i^rnmRed  to  be  purely  agncntoi. 

.„„  K,,.™  ♦«  ™„-„.™  .««,.,;„»  ra'i  whenever  the  nature  of  the  couimee 

any  hour  to-^^^J^"^^^^^^^^^  „  would  admit  of  its  being  so.    No  «ti6cer 

1  ours,  aiwa>  s,         r,x,  ^^  Reform,  let  him  be  Conservative  or  Lib- 
No  message  came  to  him  at  the  Reform  eral,  can  make  Middlesex  or  Lancaihire  a^ 
Club,  and  he  was  in  his  seat  in  the  House  ricultural ;  but  Wiltshire  and  Suffolk 


by  four  o'clock.    During  the  debate  a  note  to  be  preserved  inviolable  to  the  plou^hp  — * 
was  brought  to  him  which  ran  as  follows :  —  and  the  apples  of  Devonshire  were  rtdl  to 
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hAYe  their  sway.  Every  town  in  the  three 
kingdoms  with  a  certain  population  was  to 
haye  two  members.  But  ncrc  there  was 
much  room  for  cavil, — as  all  men  knew 
would  be  the  case.  Who  shall  say  what  is 
A  tofwn,  or  where  shall  be  its  limits  ?  Bits 
of  counties  might  be  borrowed,  so  as  to 
lessen  the  Conservatism  of  the  country  with- 
out endangering  the  Liberalism  of  the  bor- 
on^. And  then  there  were  the  boroughs 
wiu  one  member,  —  and  then  the  groups  of 
little  boroughs.  In  the  discussion  of  any 
such  arrangement  how  easy  is  the  picking  of 
holes,  how  impossible  the  fabrication  of  a 
gannent  that  shall  be  impervious  to  such 
picking !  Then  again  there  was  that  great 
question  of  the  ballot.  On  that  there  was 
to  be  no  mistake.  Mr.  Mildmay  again 
pledged  himself  to  disappear  from  the  Treas- 
ury bench  should  any  motion,  clause,  or  res- 
olution be  carried  by  that  House  in  favour 
of  the  ballot.  Ho  spoke  for  three  hours, 
and  then  lefl  the  carcass  of  his  bill  to  be 
fought  for  by  the  opposing  armies. 

No  reader  of  these  pages  will  desire  that 
the  speeches  in  the  debate  should  be  even 
indicated.  It  soon  became  known  that  the 
Conservatives  would  not  divide  the  House 
against  the  second  reading  of  the  bill.  They 
declared,  however,  very  plainly  their  inten- 
tion of  so  altering  the  clauses  of  the  bill  in 
conunittee,  —  or  at  least  of  attempting  so  to 
do, — as  to  make  the  bill  their  bill,  rather 
than  the  bill  of  their  opponents.  To  this 
Mr.  Palliser  replied  that  as  long  as  nothing 
vital  was  touched  the  Government  would 
only  be  too  happy  to  oblige  their  friends 
opposite*  If  anything  vital  were  touched, 
toe  Government  could  only  fall  back  upon 
their  friends  on  that  side.  And  in  this  way 
men  were  very  civil  to  each  other.  But 
Mr.  Tumbull,  who  opene<l  the  debate  on 
the  Tuesday,  thundered  out  an  assurance  to 
gods  and  men  that  he  would  divide  the 
House  on  the  second  reading  of  the  bill  it- 
self. He  did  not  doubt  but  that  there  were 
many  good  men  and  true  to  go  with  him  into 
the  fobby,  but  into  the  lobby  he  would  go  if 
he  had  no  more  than  a  single  friend  to  sup- 
port him.  And  he  warned  the  Sovereign, 
and  he  warned  the  House,  and  he  warned  the 
people  of  England,  that  the  measure  of  Re- 
form now  proposed  by  a  so-called  liberal 
Minister  was  a  measure  prepared  in  concert 
with  the  ancient  enemies  of  the  people.  He 
was  verj'loud,  very  angr}-,  and  ciuite  success- 
ful in  hallooing  down  sundry  attempts  which 
were  made  to  interrupt  him.  **  I  find,*'  he 
said,  •*  that  there  are  many  members  here 
who  do  not  know  me  yet,  —  young  mem- 
bers, probably,  who  are  green  from  the 
waste  lands  and  road-sides  of  private  .liie. 


They  will  know  me  soon,  and  then,  may  be, 
there  will  be  less  of  this  foolish  noise,  less 
of  this  elongation  of  unnecessary  necks. 
Our  Rome  must  be  aroused  to  a  sense  of  its 
danger  by  other  voices  than  these."  Ho 
was  called  to  order,  but  it  was  ruled  that  be 
had  not  been  out  of  order,  —  and  ho  was 
very  triumphant.  Mr.  Monk  answered  him, 
and  it  was  declared  afterwards  that  Mr. 
Monk's  speech  was  one  of  the  finest  pieces 
of  oratory  that  had  ever  been  uttered  in 
that  House.  He  made  one  remark  personal 
to  Mr.  Tumbull.  *•  I  quite  agreed  with  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  hi  the  chaiv,*' 
he  said,  "when  he  declared  that  the  hon- 
ourable member  was  not  out  of  order  just 
now.  We  all  of  us  agree  with  liim  always 
on  such  points.  The  ndes  of  our  House 
have  been  laid  down  with  the  utmost  lati- 
tude, so  that  the  course  of  our  debates  may 
not  be  frivolously  or  too  easily  interrupted. 
But  a  member  may  be  so  in  order  as  to  in- 
cur the  displeasure  of  the  House,  and  to 
merit  the  reproaches  of  his  countrj-men.'' 
This  little  duel  gave  great  life  to  the  debate ; 
but  it  was  said  that  those  two  great  Reform- 
ers, Mr.  Tumbull  and  Mr.  Monk,  could 
never  again  meet  as  friends. 

In  the  course  of  the  debate  on  Tuesday 
Fhineas  got  upon  his  legs.  The  reader,  I 
trust,  wiU  remember  that  hitherto  ho  had 
faile(l  altogether  as  a  speaker.  On  one  oc- 
casion he  had  lacked  even  the  spirit  to  use 
and  deliver  an  oration  which  he  had  pre- 
pared. On  a  second  occasion  ho  had 
broken  down, —  woefully,  and  past  all  re- 
demption, as  said  those  who  were  not  his 
friends, —  unfortunately,  but  not  past  re- 
demption, as  said  thoso  who  wero  nis  true 
friends.  Afler  that  once  again  he  had  risen 
and  said  a  few  plain  words  which  had  calle<l 
for  no  remark,  and  had  been  spoken  as  though 
he  were  in  the  habit  of  addressing  the  House 
daily.  It  may  be  doubted  wh(?ther  there 
were  half-a-dozen  men  now  present  who 
recognised  the  fact  that  this  man,  who  was 
so  well-known  to  so  many  of  them,  was  now 
about  to  make  another  attenint  at  a  first 
speech.  Phineas  himself  diligently  at- 
tempted to  forget  tliat  such  was  the  case. 
He  liad  prepared  for  himself  a  few  headings 
of  what  he  intended  to  sav,  and  on  one  or 
two  points  had  arranged  his  words.  His 
hope  was  that  even  though  he  should  forget 
the  words,  he  might  still  be  able  to  cling  to 
the  thread  of  his  discourse.  When  he  found 
himself  again  upon  his  legs  amidst  those 
crowded  seats,  for  a  few  moments  there 
came  upon  liim  that  old  sensation  of  awe. 
Again  things  grew  dim  before  his  eyes,  and 
again  he  hardly  knew  at  which  end  of  that 
long  chamber  the  Speaker  was  sitting.    But 
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there  arose  within  him  a  sudden  conragc, 
as  soon  as  the  sound  of  his  own  voice  in 
that  room  h<ad  made  itself  intimate  to  his 
ear ;  and  after  the  first  few  sentences,  all 
fear,  all  awe  was  gone  from  him.  When  he 
read  his  speech  in  the  report  afterwards,  he 
found  that  he  had  strayed  very  wide  of  his 
intended  course,  but  he  had  strayed  without 
tumbling  into  ditches,  or  falling  into  sunken 

Sits.  He  had  spoken  much  from  Mr. 
[onk^s  letter,  but  had  had  the  p-ace  to  ac- 
knowledw  whence  had  come  his  inspiration. 
He  hardly  knew,  however,  whether  ho  had 
again  failed  or  not,  till  Barrington  Erie 
came  up  to  him  as  they  were  leaving  the 
House,  with  his  old  easy  pressing  manner. 
**  So  you  have  got  into  form  at  last,"  he 
said.  **  I  always  thought  that  it  would 
come.  I  never  for  a  moment  believed  but 
that  it  would  come  sooner  or  later."  Phin- 
eas  Finn  answered  not  a  word ;  but  he  went 
home  and  lay  awake  all  ni^ht  triiunphant. 
The  verdict  of  Barrington  Erie  sufficed  to 
assure  him  that  he  had  succeeded. 

CHAPTER  XXX^'TI. 
A  ROUGH  ENCOUKTER. 

Fhixeas,  when  he  woke,  had  two  mat- 
ters to  occupy  his  mind, —  his  success  of 
the  previous  nigiit  and  his  coming  interview 
with  Lord  Chiltem.  He  stayed  at  home 
the  whole  morning,  knowing  that  nothing 
could  be  done  before  the  hour  Lord  Chil- 
tem had  named  for  his  visit.  He  read 
every  word  of  the  debate,  studiously  post- 
poning the  perusal  of  liis  own  speech  tdl  he 
should  come  to  it  in  due  order.  And  then  he 
wrote  to  his  father,  commencing  his  letter 
as  though  his  writing  had  no  reference  to 
the  affairs  of  the  previous  night.  But  he 
soon  found  himself  compelled  to  break  into 
some  mention  of  it.  **  I  send  you  a  Times," 
he  said,  **  in  onler  that  you  may  see  that  1 
have  had  my  finger  in  the  pie.  I  have  hith- 
erto abstained  from  putting  myself  forward 
in  the  House,  partly  through  a  base  fear  for 
which  1  despise  myself,  and  partly  through 
a  feeling  of  prudence  that  a  man  of  my  age 
should  not  be  in  a  hurrv  to  gather  laurels. 
This  is  literally  true.  There  has  been  the 
fear,  and  there  has  been  the  prudence. 
Mv  wonder  is,  that  I  have  not  incurred 
more  contempt  from  others  because  1  have 
been  a  cowanl.  People  have  been  so  kind 
to  me  that  I  mast  suppose  them  to  have 
judged  me  more  leniently  than  I  have 
judged  myself."  Then,  as  he  was  putting 
up  the  paper,  he  looked  again  at  his  own 
speech,  and  of  course  read  every  word  of 
it  once  more.  As  ho  did  so  it  occurred  to 
him  that  the  reporters  had  been  more  than 


courteous  to  him.  The  man  who  had  fol- 
lowed him  had  been,  he  thought,  at  any 
rate  as  long-winded  as  himself;  but  to  this 
orator  less  than  half  a  column  had  been 
granted.  To  him  had  been  granted  ten 
Rnes  in  big  type,  and  after  that  a  whole  col- 
umn and  a  half.  Let  Lord  Chiltem  come 
and  do  his  worst ! 

When  it  wanted  but  twenty  minutes  to 
one,  and  he  was  beginning  to  think  in  what 
way  he  had  better  answer  the  half-mad  lord, 
should  the  lord  in  his  wrath  be  ver}'  mad, 
there  came  to  him  a  note  by  the  hand  of 
some  messenger.  He  knew  at  once  that  it 
was  from  Lady  Laura,  and  opened  it  in  hot 
haste.     It  was  as  follows :  — 

••Dear Mr.  Finn, 

••  We  are  all  talking  about  your  speech. 
My  father  was  in  the  gallery  and  heard  it, 
—  and  said  that  he  had  to  thank  me  for 
sending -you  to  Loughton.  That  made  nie 
very  happy.  Mr.  Kennedy  declares  that 
you  were  elo(juent,  but  too  short.  That 
coming  from  him  is  praise  indeed.  I  have 
seen  Barrington,  who  takes  pride  to  himself  ' 
that  you  are  his  political  child.  Violet  says 
that  it  is  the  only  speech  she  ever  read.  I 
was  there,  and  was  delighted.  1  was  sure 
that  it  was  in  you  to  do  it. 

••  Yours,         L.  K. 

•*  I  suppose  we  shall  see  you  after  the 
House  is  up,  but  I  write  this  as  I  shall 
barely  have  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to 
you  then.  I  shall  be  in  Portman  Square, 
not  at  home,  from  six  till  seven." 

The  moment  in  which  Phineas  refolded 
this  note,  and  put  it  into  his  breast  coat- 
pocket  was,  I  think,  the  happiest  of  his  life. 
Then,  before  he  had  withdrawn  his  hand 
from  his  breast,  he  remembered  that  what 
was  now  about  to  take  place  between  him 
and  Lord  Chiltem  would  probably  be  the 
means  of  separating  him  altogether  from 
Lady  Laura  and  her  family.  Xay,  might  it 
not  render  it  neeessarj'  that  he  should  aban- 
don the  seat  in  Parliament  which  had  been 
conferred  upon  him  by  the  personal  kind- 
ness of  Lord  Brentford  ?  Let  that  be  as  it 
might.  One  thing  was  clear  to  him.  He 
would  not  abandon  Violet  Effingham  till  ho 
should  be  desired  to  do  so  in  the  plainest 
language  by  Violet  Effingham  nerself. 
Looking  at  his  watch  he  saw  that  it  was  one 
o^clock,  and  at  that  moment  Lord  Chiltem 
was  announced. 

Phineas  went  forward  immediately  with 
his  hand  out  to  meet  his  visitor.  ••Chil- 
tem," he  said,  **  I  am  very  glad  to  see  vou.** 
But  Lord  Chiltem  did  not  take  his  iiand. 
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PMaing  on  to  the  table,  with  his  hat  still  on 
his  head,  and  with  a  dark  scowl  upon  his 
brow,  the  young  lord  stood  for  a  few  mo- 
ments pcdcctly  silent.  Then  he  chucked 
a  letter  across  the  table  to  the  spot  at  which 
Fhineas  was  standing.  Phincas,  taking  up 
the  letter,  perceived  that  it  was  that  whicn 
he,  in  his  great  attempt  to  be  honest,  had 
written  from  the  inn  at  Loughton.  '*  It  is 
my  own  letter  to  you,'^  he  said. 

*  *  Yes ;  it  is  your  letter  to  me.  I  received 
it  oddly  enough  together  with  your  own 
note  at  Mauregy's, — on  Monday  morning. 
It  has  been  round  the  world,  I  suppose, 
and  reached  me  only  then.  You  must 
withdraw  it." 

**  Withdraw  it  .J>" 

**  Yes,  sir,  withdraw  it.  As  far  as  I  can 
learn,  without  asking  any  question  which 
would  have  committed  myseOf  or  the  young 
lady,  you  have  not  acted  upon  it.  You 
have  not  }'et  dohe  what  you  tnere  threaten 
to  do.  In  that  you  have  been  very  wise, 
and  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  your  with- 
drawing the  letter." 

'*  1  certainly  shall  not  withdraw  it,  Lord 
Chiltem." 

**  Do  you  remember  —  what  —  I  once  — 
told  you,  —  about  myself  and  Miss  Effing- 
ham r  "  This  question  he  asked  veir  slow- 
ly, pausing  between  the  words,  and  looking 
full  into  the  face  of  his  rival,  towards  whom 
he  had  gradually  come  nearer.  And  his 
countenance,  as  he  did  so,  was  by  no  means 

Eleasant.  The  redness  of  his  complexion 
ad  become  more  ruddy  than  usual ;  he  still 
wore  his  hat  as  though  with  studied  inso- 
lence ;  his  right  hand  was  clenched ;  and 
there  was  that  look  of  angr}'  purpose  in  his 
eye  which  no  man  likes  to  see  in  the  eye  of 
an  antagonist.  Fhineas  was  afraid  of  no 
violence,  personal  to  himself;  but  he  was 
afraid  ol',  —  of  what  I  may,  perhaps,  best 
call  **  a  row."  To  be  tumbhng  over  the 
chairs  and  tables  with  his  late  friend  and 
present  enemy  in  Mrs.  Hunce's  room  would 
be  most  unpleasant  to  him.  If  there  were 
to  be  blows  he,  too,  must  strike;  — and  he 
was  very  averse  to  strike  Lady  Laura^s 
brother.  Lord  Brentford's  son,  Violet  Ef- 
fingham's friend.  1£  need  be,  however,  he 
would  strike. 

**  I  suppose  1  remember  what  you  mean,^ 
said  rhuieas.  *'I  think  you  declared  that 
you  would  quarrel  with  any  man  who  might 
presume  to  address  Miss  Effingham.  Is  it 
that  to  which  you  allude  P  " 

**  It  is  that,"  said  Lord  Chiltem. 

*  *  I  remember  what  you  said  very  well. 
If  nothing  else  was  to  deter  me  from  asking 
Miss   Effingham  to  be  my  wife,  you  wifi 
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hardly  think  that  that  ought  to  have  any 
weight.    The  threat  had  no  weight.^^ 

**  It  was  not  spoken  as  a  threat,  sir,  and 
that  you  know  as  well  as  I  do.  It  was  said 
from  a  friend  to  a  friend, —  as  I  thonght 
then.  But  it  is  not  the  less  true.  I  wonder 
what  you  can  think  of  faith  and  truth  and 
honesty  of  purpose  when  you  took  advan- 
tage of  my  absence, — you,  whom  I  had  told  a 
thousand  times  that  I  loved  her  better  than 
my  own  soul !  You  stand  before  the  world 
as  a  rising  man,  and  I  stand  before  the 
world  as  a  man  —  damned.  You  have  been 
chosen  by  my  father  to  sit  for  our  family 
borough,  while  I  am  an  outcast  from  his 
house.  You  have  Cabinet  Ministers  for 
your  friends,  while  I  have  hardly  a  decent 
associate  left  to  me  in  the  world.  But  I  can 
say  of  myself  that  I  have  never  done  anj^- 
thmg  unworthy  of  a  gentleman,  while  tms 
thing  that  you  are  doing  is  unworthy  of  the 
lowest  man.^ 

**I  have  done  nothing  unworthy,^  said 
Phineas.  **  I  wrote  to  you  instantly  when 
I  had  resolved,  — though  it  was  painful  to 
me  to  have  to  tell  such  a  secret  to  any  one.** 

••You  wrote!  Yes;  when  I  was  miles 
distant;  weeks,  months  away.  But  I  did 
not  come  here  to  ballyrag  like  an  old  wo- 
man. I  got  your  letter  only  on  Monday,  and 
know  nothing  of  what  dab  occurred.  Is 
Miss  Effingh^  to  be — your  wife  P  "  Lord 
Chiltem  had  now  come  quite  close  to  Phin- 
eas, and  Phineas  felt  that  that  clenched  fist 
might  be  in  his  face  in  half  a  moment.  Miss 
Effingham  of  course  was  not  engaged  to  him, 
but  it  seemed  to  him  that  if  he  were  now  so 
to  declare,  such  declaration  would  appear 
to  have  been  drawn  from  him  by  fear.  •*  I 
ask  you,"  said  Lord  Chiltem,  '*  in  what  po- 
sition you  now  stand  towards  Miss  Effing- 
ham. If  you  are  not  a  coward  you  will  tell 
me." 

••  Whether  I  tell  you  or  not,  ^-ou  know 
that  I  am  not  a  coward,"  said  Phmeas. 

•*I  shall  have  to  try,"  said  Lord  Chil- 
tem. ''But  if  you  please  I  will  ask  you 
for  an  answer  to  my  question." 

Phineas  paused  for  a  moment,  thinking 
what  honesty  of  purpose  and  a  high  spirit 
would,  when  combined  together,  demand  of 
him,  and  together  with  these  requirements 
he  felt  that  he  was  bound  tojoin  some  feel- 
ing of  duty  towards  Miss  Efiangham.  Lonl 
Cmltem  was  standing  there,  fiery  red,  with 
his  hand  still  clenched,  and  his  hat  still  on, 
waiting  for  his  answer.  ••  Let  me  have  your 
question  a^in,"  said  Phineas,  ••and  I  will 
answer  it  if  I  find  that  I  can  do  so  without 
loss  of  self-respect." 

••I  ask  you  in  what  position  you  stand 
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towards  ^liss  EfBngham.  Mind,  I  do  not 
doubt  at  all,  but  1  choose  to  havo  a  reply 
from  voursetf." 

*  *  \  ou  will  remember,  of  course,  that  I  can 
only  answer  to  the  best  of  my  belief." 

**  Answer  to  the  best  of  your  belief." 

*'  I  think  she  regards  me  as  an  Intimate 
friend.'' 

*'  Had  you  said  an  indifferent  acquain- 
tance, you  would,  1  think,  liave  been  near- 
er the  mark.  But  we  will  let  that  be.  I 
presume  I  may  understand  that  you  have 
given  up  any  idea  of  changing  that  posi- 
tion ?  " 

**You  may  understand  nothing  of  the 
kind,  Lord  Chiltem." 

**  Why ;  —  what  hope  have  vou  ?  " 

'*  That  is  another  tlung.  I  shall  not  speak 
of  that ;  —  at  any  rate  not  to  you." 

**  Then,  sir,  — "  and  now  Lord  Chiltem 
advanced  another  step  and  raised  his  hand 
as  though  he  were  about  to  put  it  with  some 
form  of  violence  on  the  person  of  his  rival. 

**  Stop,  Chiltem,"  said  Phineas,  stepping 
back,  so  that  there  was  some  article  of  fur« 
niture  between  him  and  his  adversary.  **  I 
do  not  choose  that  there  should  bo  a  riot 
here." 

**  What  do  you  call  a  riot,  sir?  I  believe 
that  ailer  all  you  are  a  poltroon.  What  I 
require  of  vou  is  that  you  shall  meet  me. 
Will  you  do  that?" 

**  You  mean,  —  to  fight  ?  " 

"  Yes,  —  to  light ;  to  fight ;  to  fight.  For 
what  other  pur))ose  do  you  suppose  that  I 
can  wish  to  meet  you  ?  "  Phineas  felt  at  the 
moment  that  the  lighting  of  a  duel  would  be 
destnictive  to  all  his  political  hopes.  Few 
Englishmen  fight  duels  in  these  days.  They 
who  do  so  are  always  reckoned  to  be  fools. 
And  a  duel  between  him  and  Lord  Brent- 
ford's son  must;  as  he  thought,  separate  him 
from  Violet,  from  Lady  Laura,  from  Lord 
Brentford,  and  from  his  borough.  But  yet 
how  could  he  refuse  ?  **  What  have  you  to 
think  of,  sir,  when  such  an  offer  as  that  is 
made  to  you  ?  "  said  the  fiery-red  lord. 

**  I  have  to  think  whether  I  have  courage 
enough  to  refuse  to  make  myself  an  ass." 

**  You  say  that  you  do  not  wish  to  have  a 
riot.  That  is  your  way  to  escape  what  you 
call  —  a  riot." 

**  You  want  to  bully  me,  Chiltem." 

**No,  sir;  —  I  simply  want  this,  that  you 
should  leave  me  where  you  found  me,  and 
not  interfere  with  that  which  you  havo  long 
known  I  claim  as  my  own." 

**  But  it  is  not  your  own." 

**  Then  you  can  only  fight  me." 

**  You  Iia<l  better  send  some  friend  to  me, 
and  I  will  name  some  one,  whom  he  shall 
meet." 


**  Of  course  I  will  do  that  if  I  havo  your 
promise  to  meet  me.  We  can  be  in  "Be^ 
gium  in  an  hour  or  two,  and  back  again  in 
a  few  more  hours ;  — that  is,  any  one  of  us 
who  may  chance  to  be  alive." 

*'  I  will  select  a  friend,  and  will  tell  him 
everything,  and  will  then  do  as  he  bids  me." 

**  Yes;  —  some  old  steady-going  bufiei. 
Mr.  Kennedy,  perhaps." 

**It  will  certainly  not  be  Mir.  Kennedy. 
I  sliall  probably  ask  Laurence  Fitsgibbon 
to  manage  for  me  in  such  an  aflkir." 

*'  Perhaps  you  will  see  him  at  once  then, 
so  that  Colepepper  may  arrange  with  him 
tliis  afternoon.  And  let  me  assure  you,  Mr. 
Finn,  that  there  will  be  a  meeting  *betwt*en 
us  after  some  fashion,  let  the  ideas  of  your 
friend  Mr.  Fitzgibbon  be  what  they  may." 
Then  Lord  Chiltem  proposed  to  go,  but 
turned  again  as  he  was  going.  **  And  re- 
member this,"  he  said,  **my  complaint  is 
that  you  liave  been  false  to  me,  —  damnablr 
false ;  not  that  you  have  fallen  in  love  with 
this  young  lady  or  with  that."  Then  ti>e 
fier^'-red  lord  opened  the  door  for  himself 
and  took  his  departure. 

Phineas,  as  soon  as  he  was  alone,  walked 
down  to  the  House,  at  which  there  was  an 
early  sitting.  As  he  went  there  was  one 
great  question  which  he  had  to  settle  with 
himself;  —  was  there  any  justice  in  the 
charge  made  against  him  that  he  had  bee'ta 
false  to  his  friend  ?  When  he  had  thonghl 
over  the  matter  at  Saulsby,  after  rushing 
down  there  that  he  might  throw  liimself  at 
Violet's  feet,  he  had  assured  himself  thai 
such  a  letter  as  that  which  he  resolved  to 
write  to  Lord  Chiltem  would  be  even  chiv- 
alrous in  its  absolute  honesty.  He  would 
tell  liis  purpose  to  Lord  Chiltem  the  mo- 
ment that  his  ])urpose  was  formed ;  —  and 
would  afterwards  speak  of  Lord  Chiltem 
behind  his  back  as  one  dear  friend  should 
sneak  of  another.  Had  Miss  Effingham 
shown  the  slightest  intention  of  accepting 
Lord  Chiltem's  offer,  he  would  have  ac- 
knowledged to  himself  that  the  circum- 
stances of  his  position  made  it  impossible  that 
he  should,  with  honour,  become  liis  IHend's 
rival.  But  was  he  to  be  debarred  for  ever 
from  getting  that  which  he  wanted  because 
Lord  Cliiltcm  wanted  it  also,  ^  knomng,  as 
he  did  so  well,  that  Lord  Chiltem  could 
not  get  the  thing  which  ho  wanted?  All 
this  had  been  quite  sufficient  for  him  at 
Saulsby.  But  now  the  charge  against  him 
that  he  liad  been  false  to  his  firiend  rang  in 
his  ears  and  made  him  unhappy.  It  cer- 
tainly was  tme  that  Lord  Chiltem  had  not 
given  up  his  hopes,  and  that  he  had  tj^okok 
probably  more  openly  to  Phineas  respectiiig 
them  than  he  had  done  to  any  other ' 
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being.  If  it  was  true  that  he  had  been  false, 
then  he  must  comply  with  any  requisition 
wbich  Lord  Chiltem  might  make,  —  short 
of  voluntarily  giving  up  the  lady.  He  must 
fight  if  he  were  asked  to  do  so,  even  though 
fighting  were  his  ruin. 

When  again  in  the  House  yesterday^s 
scene  came  back  upon  him,  and  more  than 
one  man  came  to  him  congratulating  him. 
Mr.  Monk  took  his  hand  and  spoke  a  word 
to  him.  The  old  Premier  nodded  to  him. 
Mr.  Gresham  greeted  him;  and  Planta- 
gcnet  Palliser  openly  told  him  that  he  had 
made  a  good  speech.  How  sweet  would  all 
this  have  been  had  there  not  been  ever  at 
his  heart  the  remembrance  of  his  terrible 
difficulty,  —  the  consciousness  that  he  was 
about  to  be  forced  into  an  absurdity  which 
would  put  an  end  to  all  this  sweetness. 
"WTiy  was  the  world  in  England  so  severe 
against  duelling  ?  After  all,  as  he  regarded 
the  matter  now,  a  duel  might  be  the  best 
way,  nay,  the  only  way,  out  of  a  difficulty. 
If  he  might  only  be  allowed  to  go  out  with 
LfOrd  Cliiltem  the  whole  thing  might  be  ar- 
ranged. If  he  were  not  shot  he  might  carrj' 
on  his  suit  with  Miss  Kffingham  unfettered 
by  any  impediment  on  thateide.  And  if  he 
were  shot,  what  matter  was  that  to  any  one 
but  himself.^  Why  should  the  world  be  so 
thin-skinned,  —  so  foolishly  chary  of  human 
life? 

Laurence  Fitzgibbon  did  not  come  to  the 
House,  and  Phineas  looked  ibr  him  at  both 
the  clubs  which  he  frequented,  —  leaving  a 
note  at  each  as  he  did  not  find  him. '  He 
also  left  a  note  for  him  at  his  lodgings  in 
I>ukc  street.  **  I  must  see  you  this  evening. 
I  shall  dine  at  the  Reform  Club,  —  pray 
como  there."  Aftc-r  that,  Phineas  went  up 
to  Port  man  Square,  in  accordance  with  the 
instructions  received  from  Lady  Laura. 

There  he  saw  Violet  Eflingham,  meeting 
her  for  the  first  time  since  he  ha«l  parte<l 
from  her  on  the  great  stei)s  at  Saulsby. 
Of  course  he  spoke  to  her,  and  of  course 
she  was  gracious  to  him.  But  her  gracious- 
ness  was  only  a  smile  and  his  speech  was 
f»nlv  a  word.  There  were  many  in  the 
room,  but  not  enough  to  make  privacy  pos- 
ssible,  —  as  it  becomes  possible  at  a  crowded 


evening  meeting.  Lord  Brentford  was 
there,  and  the  Bonteens,  and  Barring- 
ton  Erie,  and  Lady  Glencora  Palliser,  and 
Lord  Cantrip  with  his  young  wife.  It  was 
manifestly  a  meeting  of  Liberals,  semi-social 
and  semi-political;  —  so  arranged  that  la- 
dies might  feel  that  some  interest  in  politics 
was  allowed  to  them,  and  perhaps  some  in- 
fluence also.  Afterwards  Mr.  Palliser  him- 
self came  in.  Phineas,  however,  was  most 
struck  by  finding  that  Laurence  Fitzgibbon 
was  there,  and  that  Mr.  Kennedy  was  not. 
In  regard  to  Mr.  Kennedy,  he  was  quite 
sure  that  had  such  a  miieting  taken  placv 
before  Lady  Laura's  marriaffe,Mr.  Kennedy 
would  have  been  present.  **  I  must  speak 
to  you  as  we  go  away,"  said  Phineas,  whis- 
pering a  word  into  Fitzgibbon's  ear.  *' [ 
have  been  leaving  notes  for  you  all  about 
the  town."  **  Not  a  duel,  \  hope,"  said 
Fitzgibl>on.  How  pleasant  it  was,  —  that 
meeting ;  or  would  have  been  had  there  not 
been  that  nightmare  on  his  breast !  They 
all  talked  as  though  there  were  perfect  ac- 
cord between  them  and  perfect  confidence. 
There  were  there  great  men, — Cabinet 
Ministers,  and  beautiful  women,  —  the  wives 
and  daughters  of  some  of  England's  highest 
nobles.  And  Phineas  Finn,  throwing  liack, 
now  and  again,  a  thought  to  Killaloe,  found 
himself  among  them  as  one  of  themselves. 
How  could  any  Mr.  Low  say  that  he  was 
wrong  ? 

On  a  sofa  near  to  him,  so  that  he  could 
almost  touch  her  foot  with  his,  was  sitting 
Violet  Effingham,  and  as  he  leaned  over 
from  his  chair  discussing  some  point  in  Mr. 
Mildmay's  bill  with  that  most  inveterate  pol- 
itician. Lady  (jlencora,  Violet  looked  mto 
his  face  and  smiled.  Oh  heavens  !  If  Lonl 
Chiltem  and  he  might  only  toss  up  as  to 
which  of  them  should  go»to  Patagonia  and 
remain  there  for  the  next  ten  years,  and 
which  should  have  Violet  Effingham  for  a 
wife  in  Lomlon ! 

**  Come  along,  Phineas,  if  you  mean  to 
come,"  said  Laurence  Fitzgibbcm.  Phineas 
was  of  course  >)ound  to  go,  though  Lady 
(llencora  was  still  t:dking  Radicalism,  and 
Violet  Effinfcliamwas  still  smilinj;  inellablv. 


The  young  Emperor  of  China  has  just  taken 
to  himself  u  wife,  and  the  nccompunying  circuin- 
stances  strcingly  remind  us  of  the  ofK?niiigch:q»- 
teni  in  the  Book  of  Esther :  —  One  liuii'li-etl  and 
twenty  young  girls,  ranging  fixni  eleven  to 
nineteen  yearn  olil,  were  admitttnl  to  the  jiMlace 
on  the  previous  evening  r.s  c:in<li<l:»tes.  Si'vcn 
werechosi'n  fiom  this  nuntber,  who  hnd  t*.  sul)- 
mit  to  an  exunnnntion  lier<'re  the  I]ni])n  s<-nio- 
ther,  whose  business  it  i^  to  make  the  choice. 
Letters  from  Pckin  of  the  2nd  of  April  inform 


•  us  that  the  young  lady  upon  whom  the  choice 
,  of  the  Prince  and  his  mother  fell  was  l»orn  at 
>h>ukilen,  in  the  province  of  Chingking,  that 
she  had  attained  her  eleventh  yesir,  and  tlint  she 
was  extremely  iKsiutiful.  She  lyehiiigs  ti»  a  fam- 
ily that  fur  filUvn  yojirs  onioycd  the  high  f  ivour 
of  the  late  Kinpei-or  Taf)-Kouang.  It  is  htaterl 
that  tlie  majority  of  the  Enip*'n>r  Tohonng-Tche 
will  shortly  l>e  dcx:lartsl,  and  that  he  will  then 
take  the  direction  of  affairs. 
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From  The  Chrifltlan  Oteerver. 
BAfiAKKUK:  A  STUDY  FOB  THE  TIMES. 

The  book  of  Habakkuk  is  a  whole.  The 
first  chapter  leads  to  the  second,  and  the 
third  springs  out  of  the  contents  of  jihe  first 
and  the  second.  And  throughout  the  book 
there  is  a  commingling  of  the  representative 
man,  and  o{  the  prophet ,  in  Ilabakkuk^d  own 
person.  Having  begun,  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Lord's  saints,  in  bewailing  the 
sins  and  obduracy  of  his  nation  (i.  2-4),  he 
is  inspired,  as  a  prophet,  to  denounce  divine 
awful  judgments  on  account  of  them  at  the 
hands  of  the  Chaldeans.  ^6-11.)  Then, 
passing  on  into  the  time  of  judgment,  he 
again,  as  a  representative  of  tne  saints,  ex- 
postulates with  God  against  the  terrible  in- 
tiiction ;  and  so,  again,  as  a  prophet,  is  in- 
spired to  foretell  destruction  on  the  Chal- 
deans, for  their  pride  and  cruelties,  even 
thoMgh  they  were  the  Lord's  scourge  on  Ju- 
dah.  (ii.)  And  then,  finally,  merging  the 
character  of  prophet  in  the  character  of  the 
representative  of  the  saints,  ho  gives  expres- 
sion, in  his  **praj'er"  of  **the  prophet,"  to 
indescribable  reelings  of  awe  at  tbe  judgment 
which  punished  his  nation's  sins  and  de- 
stroyed the  Chaldeans ;  and  to  the  calm  con- 
fidence of  faith,  in  the  prospect  of  the  final 
salvation  of  the  Lord's  true  people.  And 
in  all  this  Habakkuk  is  a  pattern  to  ourselves. 
Of  course,  we  are  not  to  expect  to  become 
prophets  as  he  was  a  prophet ;  but  wo  are 
to  use  the  prophecies  wnich  have  been  given 
us.  And  certainly,  afler  his  model,  as  a 
representative  of  the  saints,  we  are  to  be- 
wail the  sins  and  obduracy  of  our  times ;  re- 
gard the  evils  they  entail  as  divine  judg- 
ments ;  and  so,  while  we  tremble  under  the 
display  of  God''s  righteous  'indignation,  we 
shall,  through  the  supply  of  the  Spirit,  the 
Comforter,  rejoice  in  sure  hope  of  tne  prom- 
ised *' salvation'^  of  the  faithfiil,  which  is 
*•  readv  to  be  revealed  "  in  the  day  of  the 
Lord  Jesus. 

1.  First,  then,  taking  Habakkuk  for  our 
exemplar,  we  learn  to  •*  enter  into"  our 
**  closet,  and  shut  the  door"  about  us  and 
movrn  before  our  Father,  ••  in  secret,"  for 
the  sins  and  obduracy  of  our  day.  And 
truly,  here  we  have  woeful  cause  to  take  up 
Habakkuk's  lau^i^e,  "O  Lord,  why  dost 
thou  show  me  iniquity,  and  cause  me  to  be- 
hohl  grievance?"  Social,  mercantile,  and 
fashionable  life  teems  around  us  with  prac- 
tices on' account  of  which  **tho  name  of 
God  and  his  doctrine"  are  blasphemed. 
In  civil  life  and  affairs  of  state,  principle  is, 
on  all  .sides,  with  increasing  boldness  sacri- 
ficed to  expediency  and  party  interest*; 


and  a  spirit  of  insubordination  and  pre- 
sumption would  prostrate  legislative  and 
executive  government  before  popular  de- 
mands; and  underminings  approach  even 
the  throne  itself.  Above  all,  in  the  churches, 
lukcwarmness  and  unfaitlifulness  convert  lib- 
erality into  licentiousness ;  defiance  of  aur 
thority  is  met  with  imbecility ;  in  doctrine, 
the  foundations  are  destroyed  by  rationalis- 
tic and  Romanising  opinions  and  tx^achings ; 
sensous  tastes  and  displays  unspiritualise 
the  worship  of  many  congregations ;  and, 
while  Protestantism .  becomes  a  bye-word, 
or  is  half  baslifully  avowed,  the  ceaseless  in- 
trigues of  Popery  are  daring  and  fatally  en- 
croaching. .  All  is  confusion  in  the  church. 
**  There  are  that  raise  up  strife  and  conten- 
tion; -and  therefore  the  law  is  slacked,  and 
judgment  doth  never  go  forth."  And  for 
all  these  '*  abominations  in  the  midst  of '^ 
us,  it  becomes  us,  with  the  saints  whom 
Habakkuk  represented,  to  be  '*men  that 
sigh  and  cry." 

2.  And  what  *•  answer"  from  the  Lord  are 
we  to  look  for,  as  we  "stand  upon"  our 
**  watch  and  set"  ourselves  **upon  the  tow- 
er," in  the  devotions  of  the  closet,  and  in 
meditations  on  the  Scriptures,  and  so  *  *  watch 
to  see  what  He  will  say  unto  "  us  P  As  wo 
have  said,  we  anticipate  no  such  voice  as 
spake  to  the  prophet  —  •*  Write  the  vision ! " 
But  we  may  reckon  on  having  visions  which 
are  written  made  plain  to  us,  as  being  now 
realised  in  their  general  principles  and  broad- 
er features.  "They  chose  new  gods ;  then 
was  war  in  the  gates."  "  Shalll  not  visit 
for  these  things  r  saith  the  Lord ;  and  shall 
not  my  soul  be  avenged  on  such  a  nation 
as  this?"  "Shall  there  be  evil  in  a  city, 
and  the  Lord  hath  not  done  it?"  "Thou 
hast  destroyed  all  them  that  go  a-whoring 
from  thee."  "  As  many  as  I  love  I  rebuke 
and  chasten."  Such  general  principles  we 
shall  "  read,"  and  be  taught  to  trace,  in  our 
troubles,  with  this  conviction  of  Habakkuk 
as  our  representative,  —  "  O  Lord,  thou 
hast  ordained  them  for  judgment ;  and  O 
mighty  God,  thou  hast  established  them  for 
correction !  "  And,  at  least,  we  shall  be  led 
to  recognise  in  our  troubles  these  broader 
features  of  unfulfilled  prophecy,  —  "  When 
the  Son  of  man  cometh,  shall  he  find  faith  on 
the  earth  ?  "  "  Because  iniquity  shall  abound, 
the  love  of  many  shall  wax  cold."  "  In  the 
last  days  perilous  times  shall  come."  "Be- 
hold I  come  as  a  thief !  Blessed  is  he  that 
watcheth,  and  keepeth  his  garments;  lest 
he  walk  naked  and  they  see  his  shame.^ 
Yea,  we  shall  discern  the  Lord's  retributive 
righteous  judgments  on  the  sins  of  our 
Church  and  nation  in  the  calamities  that 
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Tex  us ;  and  shall  understand  that  tlie  Lord 
is  not  doing  "  without  cause  ^^  all  that  He 
is  thus  doing  in  us,  in  these  "  last  times. ^^ 

True ;  we  shall  not  fall  into  such  a  mor- 
bid state  as  to  dwell  exclusively  on  the  dark 
side  of  this  picture.  Rather,  we  shall  ac- 
knowledge, tnat,  in  God's  infinite  mercy, 
our  churches  are  a  blessing  to  our  own 
realms,  and  throughout  the  wide  world  ; 
that  the  charity  abounds  with  us  which  vis- 
its •*  the  fatherless  and  widows  in  their  afflic- 
tion," and  considers  the  poor  ;  and  that 
many  of  the  Lord's  remembrances  have 
"power  with  God  "for  us  and  **  prevail." 
Yet  this  admission  only  increases  our  dilem- 
ma ;  for  still  there  is  a  feebleness  for  good 
which  is  almost  inexplicable.  A  feeling  of 
uneasiness,  a  want  of  sober  trustworthy 
combination,  and  dissensions,  paralyze  the 
exertions  of  those  who  are  m  the  main 
**  like-minded ; "  while  new  alarms  startle 
us  in  unexpected  quarters  ;  and,  with  mar- 
vellous facility,  long  cherished  and  avowed 
sentiments  ai*e  cast  to  the  winds ;  our 
time-honoured  bulwarks  are  betrayed  in 
Church  and  State ;  and  the  foe  rushes  on, 
and  shouts  already  for  victory.  God  seems 
*•  not  to  hear,"  and  it  begins  to  look  as 
though  lie  would  **  not  save." 

^or  shall  we  think  to  escape  heavier  in- 
flictions still.  **The  vision  is  yet  for  an  ap- 
pointed time."  **Till  the  Lord  come"  — 
IS  '*the  end"  of  it;  and  only  when  "in- 
iquity is  come  to  the  full,"  will  the  Lord  say, 
"  Now  will  I  arise !  "  Our  spirit,  therefore, 
will  be  ordered  by  this  prescribed  rule, 
—  * '  Though  it  tarry,  wait  J  or  UT'  "  Here 
is  the  patience  of  the  saints."  **  Yet  a  lit- 
tle while  and  he  that  shall  come  will  come 
and  will  not  tarry." 

3.  An<l  in  this  waiting  season  we,  as 
Ilabakkuk  difl,  shall  liel  and  cherish  holy 
ircmbUiuj,  The  tcmlih?  manifestation  of 
(Jod's  hatred  of  sin  and  ju<l;cnifnt  on  sinners 
ought  to  stimulate  u>,  in  the  fear  of  God, 
to  "watth  audprav,  k.-fwe  "enter  mto 
temptation:"  and  the  ob>tina«y  with  whuh 
the  adversaries  of  God  notwith.-tandrng  d<;fv 
his  ven^reancr,  ou;xht  to  ovi-rwhclm  us  with 
alarm  aT  tht;  power  of  thr  divil  to  infatuate. 
And  biM-ause  we  /<o»o  witness  the  M>eial,  civil, 
and  ecelesiastical  eonvulsious,  which  immor- 


hJ^thi;.^  ^lla"   be   di>sol^vd,  what   man- 
no^of  persons  ought  ye  to  be  m  all  holy 
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conversation  and  godliness  ?  Seeing  that  ye 
look  for  such  things,  be  diligent  that  ye 
may  be  found  of  him  in  peace,  without  spot, 
and  blameless." 

4.  "Nevertheless  we,  according  to  his 
promise,  look  for  new  heavens  and  a  new 
earth,  wherein  dwelleth  righteousness."  Yes ; 
and  80,  lastly,  Habakkuk  is  the  saints^  repre- 
sentative  also,  in  r^oicing,  even  amidst  tribu- 
lations and  alarm,  in  a  "  good  hope  through 
grace,"  "in  hope  of  the  glory  of  God." 
"Although  the  fig  tree  shall  not  blossom, 
neither- shall  fruit  be  in  the  vines;  the 
labour  of  the  olive  shall  fail,  and  the  fields 
shall  yield  no  meat ;  the  fiock*  shall  be  cut 
off  from  the  fold,  and  there  shall  be  no  herd 
in  the  stalls  :  yet  I  will  rejoice  in  the  Lord, 
I  will  joy  in  the  God  of  my  salvation.  The 
Lord  God  is  niv  strength ;  and  he  will  make 
my  feet  like  hmds^  feet,  and  he  will  make 
me  to  walk  upon  mine  high  places."  Such 
was  Ilabakkuk's  calm  confidence  of  faith,  be- 
fore "life  and  immortality  "  were  "  brought 
to  light  through  the  Gospel."  How,  then, 
should  saints  lift  up  their  heads,  even  though 
"the  enemy  should  come  in  like  a  Hood," 
and  there  be  "great  tribulation,  such  as 
was  not  since  the  beginning  of  the  world," 
now  that  a  risen  and  ascended  Saviour  has 

f  remised —  "  To  him  that  overcometh,  will 
grant  to  sit  with  me  in  my  throne  ;  even 
as  I  also  overcame,  and  am  set  down  with  my 
Father  in  his  throne  "  P  "  Such  honour  have 
all  his  saints."  "  At  the  end,  the  vision 
shall  wo<  ^t>."  "The  kingdom  and  domin- 
ion, and  the  greatness  of  the  kingdom  under 
the  whole  heaven,  shall  be  given  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  saints  of  the  Most  High." 

This  is  "  the  })lessed  hope"  of  all  God's 
elect,  at  "  the  appearinor  of  the  Great  God 
and  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ."  And  here, 
also,  "  the  vision  "  is  made  "  plain  ujwn  ta- 
bles, that  he  may  run  that  readeth  it."  And, 
therefore,  as  the  crowning  "answer"  to 
their  trembling  intert^essions  and  "patient 
waiting,"  it  is  given  to  the  saints  now,  even 
"in  the  day  of  trouble,"  to  "abound  in" 
this  "  hope,  thnnigh  the  power  of  the  lloly 
(ihost."  The  Lord  God  will  make  their 
"  feet "  also,  with  Ilabakkuk's,  "  like  hinds', 
feet."  in  ever  fivsh  vigour  in  the.  Lonfs 
w(»rk  an<l  for  fighting  the  battles  of  the  I^)nl, 
and  make  them  to  walk  up<jn  their  "high 
places  "  in  foretastes  and  exulting  assurance 
of  final  vitlory.  (1  Chron.  xii.  «;  Psalm 
xvin.  JJ3.) 

Then  "let  us  hear  the  conchisron  of  the 
whole  matter."  As  a  prophet  for  God's 
Church  "m  troublous  times"  and  alarms, 
liabakkuk  inculcates  this  standing  practical 
lesson :  "  Behold,  his  soul  which  is  lifted  up 
IS  not  upright  m  him ;  but  the  just  shall  live 
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bv  his  faith."  And,  as  a  representative  man, 
llabakkuk  has  bequeathed  to  believers  in 
Christ's  Church,  even  in  **  the  last  plagues," 
this  standing  prayer  of  **  patienee  of  liope," 
but  of  **  a  contrite  spirit :"  **  O  Lonl,  revive 
thv  work  in  the  midst  of  the  years,  in  the 
midst  of  the  years  make  known ;  in  wrath 
rcjuember  mercy." 

**  He  which  testifieth  these  things  saith, 
Surely  I  come  quickly;  Amen.  Even  so, 
come.  Lord  Jesus."  t.  h. 

Boxlcy. 
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In  the  early  part  of  tlui  year  18G6  the 
substance  known  as  nitro-glycerine,  or  blast- 
ing oil,  was  for  the  first  time  ushered  into 
very  ])rominent  notice  to  most  ordinary  peo- 
ple, aud  evfu  to  many  scientific  people,  in 
a  very  unusual  and  decidedly  unceremonious 
manner.  An  explosion  then  oircurred  whi(^h 
was  attended  with  the  burning  and  ultimate 
destruction  of  the  steauu^r  Europenny  one  of 
the  West  India  mail  i)ackets,  while  she  was 
lying  at  the  port  of  Colon  or  Aspinwall,  on 
tile  Atlanti<;  bide  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 
As  nitro-gly<?eriue  was  known  to  have  been 
on  l>oard,  under  the  name  of  **gh»nvine," 
or  **gloiivin  oil,"  and  as  it  was  known  also 
that  it  was  im  its  way  to  the  gold  mining 
districts  of  the  North  Amerlean  Pacific 
States  as  an  ex])losive  or  blasting  agent,  it 
was  immediately  coneluth^l  that  tlie  explo- 
sion was  due  to  this  substance,  and  to  it 
onlv  —  wliether  ri'ditlv  or  wronglv  we  do 
mn  take  time  to  impiire.  On  the  17th  of 
Deeemlier  last  an  explosi«>n  of  extraordina- 
ry violences  an<l  ])roving  fatal  to  seven  per- 
stms,  hap])ened  nnich  nearer  home,  namely, 
on  the  '1  own  Moor  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne  ; 
and  in  this  instance  there  is  no  room  for 
doubt,  as  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  nitro- 
glycerini^  was  the  material  which  then  and 
tliere  exjjloded  with  such  dn'adfuily  fatal  con- 
se<juences.  I^Iuchthat  has  been  t>pok(*n  and 
writien  reganling  this  Newcastle  explosion, 
and  the  sul)stance  concerned  in  it,  has  been 
80  very  incorrect,  and  so  few  people,  com- 


paratively, have  anything  but  the  rery  hazi- 
est notions  regarding  nitro-glycerine,  that 
we  deem  it  almost  uecessar}' — at  all  events 
desirable — to  give  such  a  sketch  of  its 
birth,  histor}',  nature,  properties,  and  uses, 
as  sliall  be  tolerably  in  accordance  with  truth, 
and  so  devoid  of  technicalities  that  it  shall 
interest  in  some  degree  all  those  persons 
who  wish  information  on  one  of  the  "things 
not  gent^rally  known."  At  the  same  time 
it  is  not  undesirable  to  mention  thus  early 
that  the  writer  is  firmly  convinced  that 
nitro-glyccirine  is  already  a  practical  utility, 
and  that  it  has  an  important  future  in  store 
for  itself.  Ue  is  not  a  manufacturer  of  the 
substance,  neither  is  he  a  manufacturer's 
agent,  and,  consequently,  he  cannot  he 
charged  with  having  interested  motives  in 
saying  a  good  worn  for  this  reviled  sub- 
stance, and  asking  for  it  that  fair  play  of 
which  we  Englishmen  consider  ourselves 
the  champions.  • 

Nitro-glycerine  had  its  birth  in  the  chenv- 
ical  lal>oratory  of  the  eminent  French  profes- 
sor, M.  Pelouze,  now  upwards  of  twenty 
years  ago.  The  person  who  brought  it  into 
existence,  and  added  to  the  already  count- 
less family  of  chemical  compounds, 'was  M. 
Ascagne  Sobrero,  a  young  Italian,  who  was 
then  a  student  under  Pelouze,  and  is  notPa 
professor  in  the  Technical  Institute  of  Tu- 
rin. By  bringing  a  mixture  of  stron^r  nitric 
and  sulphuric  acids — that  is,  common  aquft- 
Ibrtis  and  oil  of  vitriol — into  intimate  con- 
tact with  glycerine,  he  found  that  he  had 
produced  a  new  compound  wliich  proved  to 
l)e  the  very  antithesis  of  glycerine,  a  sub- 
stance whose  properties  constitute  it  one  of 
the  best  illustrations  of  neutral  chemical 
1  todies,  a  substance  which  has  no  positive 
chemical  activity  about  it,  but  is  one  of  the 
most  slurrgish  and  do-nothing  bodies  known 
to  chemists.  This  new  compound,  on  the 
other  hand,  proved  to  bo  possessed  of  ez- 
])losive  iK)wer  of  such  extraordinar}'  violence 
as  to  be  almost  incredible. 

In  a  few  words,  the  following  is  some- 
thing like  an  outline  of  the  process  hv 
means  of  which  nitro-glycerine  may  be  pre* 
pared  for  use : — A  mbcture  is  made  of  Ibar 
paits  or  measures  of  od  of  vitriol  and  two 
parts  of  strong  fuming  nitric  acid,  the  spe- 
cific gravity  of  which  is  as  nearly  as  may  be 
1.0'2.  When  this  acid  mixture  has  tnoi^ 
oughly  cooled  down,  one  part  or  measnra 
of  glycerine  in  the  dehydrated  state  —that 
is,  free  from  water — is  poun^d  into  it  and 
the  whole  well  stirred.  Chemical  action  eo" 
sues,  attended  with  considerable  increase 
of  temperature  and  with  the  escape  of  ruddy 
bn>wn  fumes.  To  prevent  the  tem}ieniture 
becoming  too  great,  the  vessel  is  externally 
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cooled  by  being  surrounded  with  ice.  When 
the  chemical  action  ceases,  it  is  i'ound  tiiat 
a  yellowish  oily-looking  fluid  comes  to  the 
tnirface  :  this  is  impure  nitro-glycerhio.  To 
obtain  it  in  the  pure  state,  tree  from  con- 
taminating acid,  the  whole  liquid  mass  is 
thoroughly  mixed  with  titleen  or  twenty 
times  its  bulk  of  cold  water,  and  then  per- 
mitted to  settle.  The  nitro-glyceriue  col- 
lects in  the  lower  part  of  the  vessel  and  is 
drawn  off  by  means  of  a  siphon,  or  separa- 
ted by  the  process  of  decantation.  It  is 
afterwards  washed  so  completely  that  not 
the  slightest  trace  of  acid  is  found  in  the 
washings.  The  great  impoi-tance  of  this 
prt»caution  will  be  seen  shortly. 

What  we  have  now  in  imagination  pre- 
pared is  nitro-glycerine — a  substance  whose 
chemical  nature  is,  in  every  sense  of  the 
term,  both  curious  and  interesting.  Its  sci- 
entific name  has  misled  some  of  the  ready 
writers  of  the  newsjiaper  press  regarding 
its  composjition.  Not  possessing  any  pro- 
found knowledge  of  chemistry,  it  was  almost 
natural  that  thi?y  should  say  —  one  or  more 
of  them  —  that  it  consists  of  nitrogen  and 
glycerine,  and  that  the  statement  when  once 
made,  and  made  with  a  show  of  learning, 
should  rtfadily  get  currency,  as  was  the  case 
immediately  after  the  Newcastle  ex|)lQsion. 
Like  onlinary  cotton  or  cellulose,  glycerine, 
the  material  started  with,  consists  of  the 
three  elementary  substances  —  carbon,  hy- 
drogen, and  oxygen ;  but  when  treated  in 
tlie  manner  alrc!a<ly  indicated,  a  niirO'Coni- 
pound  results  which  contains  the  same  three 
elements,  the  amount  of  hydrogen,  however, 
having  undergone  a  duninution,  and  a  (Quan- 
tity of  the  nitric  acid  in  a  somewhat  altered 
or  re<lu«'ed  form  having  taken  its  place. 
Although  prepared  from  glycerine,  the  nitro- 
glycerine obtained  does  not,  strictly  8i)eak- 
mp,  contain  that  sub.stiince  eitlufr;  it  is  a 
new  product  entirely,  consisting  of  nitric 
acid  that  has  parted  with  some  of  its  oxy- 
gen, and  glycerine  that  has  been  robbed  of 
a  portion  of  its  hydrogen,  as  alrea<ly  men-  ! 
tioned.  So  much  then  for  its  name  and  its 
real  comiK)sition  ;  and  now  as  to  its  proper- 
ties. 

Nitro-glycerine,  when  perfectly  pure,  is  a 
colourless    liqui*!,    decidedly   heavier  than  | 
glycerines   (tlu-  s])ecific  gravities  being,  re-' 
spectively,  about    l.OOO   and    l.iiW),   [H^r- 
fe<lly  inodorous,  and  jiossessed  of  a  sweetisli,  i 
aromatic,  and  pungent  taste.     It  is  power-  ' 
fully  poisonous,  and  even  a  small  quantity 
placed  on  the  tongue  produces  violent  hea<l-  ! 
ache,  an«l  headache  may  also  result  from  the 
absorption  of  nitro-glycerine   throujrh   the  ! 
ikui  into  the  blood.     ()n  this  account  it  is  | 
Tezy  desirable  that  the  bands  should  be , 


gloved  when  working  with  vessels  contain- 
ing it.  Notwithstanding  what  has  fre(iuently 
been  said  to  the  contrarj',  since  the  New- 
castle explosion,  and  in  some  instances  said 
authoritatively  by  scientific  men,  nitro-gly- 
cerine per  sCy  and  when  prepared  In  a  pure 
state,  is  a  very  stable  compound  at  ordinary 
temperatures ;  if,  however,  it  be  impure, 
and  contain  any  of  the  acid  used  in  prepar- 
ing it,  there  is  a  proneness  to  decomposition, 
and  not  only  so,  but  decomposition  even 
with  explosive  violence  is  almost  certain  to 
occur.  When  quite  pure  it  will  safely  bear 
exposure  to  the  temperature  of  boiling  wa- 
ter, namely,  212°  tahr.  It  is  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  volatile ;  it  is  practically  if 
not  even  absolutely  insoluble  m  water,  but 
in  ether,  alcohol,  and  especially  wood-spirit 
or  methyl-alcohol,  it  is  freely  dissolved. 
The  property  which  especially  characterizes 
this  substance  is  its  explosiveness,  or,  to  be 
more  exact,  its  great  explosive  power,  for 
it  is  not  exploded  with  any  unusual  degree 
of  facility.     Of  this  property  more  shortly. 

Various  persons  have  worked  on  nitro- 
glycerine smce  it  was  first  discovered  by 
Sobrero.  Amongst  others  there  may  be 
mentioned  llailton.  Dr.  J.  II.  Gladstone, 
De  la  Rue,  Kapp,  Dr.  de  Vrij,  and  beyond 
and  above  all  others,  Mr.  Alfred  Nobel,  a 
Swedish  gentleman  of  great  scientific  at- 
tainment-s.  It  was  while  acting  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  a  mining  engineer  that  Mr.  Nobel 
became  acijuainted  with  this  wonderful  sub- 
stance, and  he  quickly  saw  that  as  a  blast- 
ing agent  it  might  become  unmensely  useful. 
He  in>tituted  numerous  experiments  in  or- 
der that  h(»  might  become  thoroughly  ac^ 
(juainted  with  its  properties,  and  in  order, 
likewise,  that  he  mighb  be  able  to  pn-pare  it 
in  a  state  of  absolute  purity,  and  of  per- 
fectly uniform  quality,  so  that  it  might  bo 
secured  against  all  that  tendency  U>  sponta- 
neous decomposition  which  had  been  ob- 
serve<l  l)y  some  of  the  earlier  experimenters 
with  it,  and  which  is  still  spoken  of  by  ver}' 
recent  writers. 

What  the  Austrian  Oeneral  Von  I^'nk  diil 
for  gun-cotton  or  nitro-ccllulose,  the  Swed- 
ish mining  <*ngineer  did  for  nitro-glycerine; 
he  removed  it  from  the  laboratory  and  do- 

■ 

main  of  the  scientific  and  theoretical  chem- 
ist, and  made  it,  in  the  hands  of  the  pra<-tical 
man,  one  of  the  realities  of  modiTu  manu- 
factures—  one  that  could  be  carried  out  on 
a  large  scale,  and  still  with  that  amount  of 
rigidly  scientific  exactitu<le  that  is  n*(juired 
in  the  <'in'unistan<res  of  the  case.  Mr.  No- 
bel patented  his  process  in  the  principal 
countries  of  KurojK.*,  and  in  America,  and 
short  Iv  tlien*alU"r  <'ommenced  to  manufac- 
ture  nitro-glycerine  in  the  outskirts  of  the 
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free  city  of  Hamburg,  whence  it  is  sent  to 
almost  all  parts  of  tue  world  where  a  blast- 
ing agent  is  required. 

To  proceed  now  with  tlie  further  consid- 
eration of  the  properties  of  this  substance. 
As  an  explosive  agent,  nitro-glyccrinc  is 
almost  unique  amongst  chemical  compounds. 
Almost  all  explosive  and  detonating  sub- 
stances are  nitro-compouuds,  consistmg,  as 
they  do,  of  two  or  more  elementary  ingre- 
dients of  which  one  is  the  element  nitrogen. 
Gunpowder  -^  although  it  is  not  a  definite 
chemical  compound  of  its  ingredients,  salt- 
petre, sulphur,  and  charcoal,  but  rather  a 
mechanical  mixture  of  these  ingredients 
very  intimately  and  skilfully  incorporated  — 
is  a  sufficiently  good  illustration.  Nitrogen 
is  present  in  the  nitre  or  nitrate  of  potash, 
in  the  form  of  nitric  acid.  Gun-cotton  also 
contains  nitric  acid,  although  in  a  somewhat 
modified  or  deoxidized  state ;  and  the  same, 
in  a  sense,  is  true  of  fulminating  mercury, 
the  substance  used  for  charginii;  percussion 
caps,  and  fulminating  silver.  The  elements 
chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine,  form  explo- 
'  sive  compounds  with  nitrogen,  known  as  the 
chloride,  bromide,  and  iodide  of  nitrogen. 
The  compound  last  mentioned  is  a  solid 
body,  and  is  probably  the  most  sensitive  ex- 
plosive substance  known,  a  touch  with  a 
feather  being  quite  sufficient  to  cause  its  ex- 
plosion ;  but  tne  nitro-compounds  of  chlo- 
rine and  bromine  are  oily-looking  liciuids, 
and  in  the  possession  of  this  pecuharity 
there  is  a  close  resemblance  between  them 
&nd  nitro-glycerine.  The  explosive  sub- 
stance under  notice  is  probably  the  only 
liquid  compound  of  organic  origm  that  pos- 
sesses explosiveness,  and  in  this  sense  it 
certainly  is  unique ;  still  more  so  is  it  unique 
in  being  the  only  liquid  explosive  that  has 
yet  been  rendered  serviceable  to  man. 

It  is  a  very  curious  explosive  withal,  in- 
asmuch as  heat  alone  will  not  explode  it, 
unless  the  heat  be  raised  to  about  8bO^  Fahr. 
It  will  not  explode  by  simple  contact  with 
fire.  To  demonstrate  this  fact,  a  quantity 
of  the  nitro-glycerine  may  be  put  in  a  sau- 
cer or  other  shallow  vessel,  and  then  a 
burning  match  or  splint  of  wood  may  be 
plunged  into  and  employed  in  stirring  the 
explosive  liquid,  but  no  explosion  will  oc- 
cur; the  liquid  will  simply  bum  with  a 
flame,  which  immediately  goes  out  if  the 
burning  body  be  withdrawn.  The  nitro- 
glycerine may  be  burned  from  an  ordinary 
cotton  wick,  just  like  common  lamp  oil.  If 
a  quantity  of  it  be  spread  over  a  flat  stone 
or  a  smithes  anvil,  and  then  a  red-hot  iron 
bar  be  drawn  alon^  the  surface  of  the  nitro- 
glycerine, the  liquid  will  not  catch  fire ;  if, 
Eowever,  the  bar  be  allowed  to  lie  in  con- 


tact with  the  liquid  for  some  time,  till  the 
latter  ^ets  heated,  it  will  bum  with  flame, 
but  without  explosion;  and  if  the  bar  be 
removed,  unconsumed  nitro-glycerine  may 
still  be  found  remaining,  providing  that  thie 
whole  of  the  wetted  surface  has  not  been 
actually  covered  by  the  hot  iron  bar.     Now, 
gunpowder  will  explode  with  a  simple  spark, 
such  as  is  produced  by  the  sharp  friction  of 
a  flint  in  contact  with  steel.     Gun-cotton 
will  actually  explode  at  a  temperature  of 
277°  Fahr.,  a  heat  which  is  not  very  much 
greater  than  that  of  boiling  water.     It  will 
explode  by  contact  with  a  wire  that  has  been 
exposed  but  for  a  ver}'  brief  space  of  time 
in  a  candle  or  gas  flame.     Of  the  ease  with 
which  gun-cotton  may  be    exploded,   the 
follovring  circumstance  may  be  taken  as  an 
illustration :  —  A  scientific  lecturer  was  re- 
cently performing  to  an  interested  audience 
the  ver}r  beftutiful  and  familiar  experiment 
of  burning  a  piece   of  watch-spnng  in  a 
small  glass  jar  of  oxygen  gas.    The  amount 
of  burning  steel  was  also  very  small ;  the 
amount  of  heat  evolved  could  not,  there- 
fore, be  very  great;  but  still  it  was  great 
enough  to  act  by  radiation  in  such  a  way 
that  a  quantity  of  gun-cotton  was  ignited 
which  was  some  inches  away  from  the  small 
point  of  combustion.     A  gentleman  who 
nas  used  tons  of  nitro-glycerine,  and  per- 
formed all  sorts  of  experiments  with  it,  says, 
in  a  letter  to  the  lecturer  sympathizing  with 
him  on  account  of  the  scorching  which  hia 
face    met  with, — **  Nitro-glycerine    would 
not  have  played  you  such  a  trick. ^^    Tlie 
present  writer  has  had  a  good  deal  of  expe- 
rience with  nitro-glycerine,  and  can  .bear 
testimony  to  the  tmth  of  the  remark  just 
quoted.     He  has  also  been  informed  of 
another  instance  of  the  readiness  with  which 
{^n-cotton  ignites:    It  was  proved  by  aa 
mcident  that  must  have  been  painfully  se- 
vere to  the  operator,  yet  it  had  a  humorous 
aspect  also :  —  A  photographer,   who  had 
prepared  some  gun-cottoa  to  be  used  in 
making  collodion,  was  dr^'ing  it  upon  a 
tray  in  front  of  the  fire,  and  while  engaged 
in  turning  it  over  very  cautiously  it  flashed 
off  in  his  face,  without  giving  him  any  warn- 
ing, and  instantaneously  disappeared.     In 
course  of  time  the  injury'  was  attended  with 
the  removal  of  the  entire  skin  of  his  face. 
The  photographer^s  face  was  po<rk-marked 
before  the  accident,  but  af)er  the  injury 
was  healed  (although  the  writer  does  not 
vouch  for  the  troth  of  the  stitement,  still  it 
deserves  to  be  troc),  the  pock-marks  no 
longer  existed  to  disfigure  his  face. 

It  is  as  a  blasting  agent  that  nitro-glyce- 
rine lias  been  specially  used  during  the  last 
three  or  four  years :  how  it  is  used  as  such 
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Gdb  now  to  be  explained  and  illustrated. 
"M^tom  what  has  been  already  stated,  it  may 
ooncluded  that  some  other  a^ent  than 
must  be  employed  to  effect  its  ex{)lo- 
:  that  agent  is  concussion.    A  very  sim- 
ple and  ^eanectly  harmless  experiment  may 
be  performed  in  illustration  in  starting.    A 
Cjnwitity  of  the  explosive  liquid  is  spread 
over  the  surface  of  an  anvil  or  a  plane-faced 
^iri^ght  —  say  a  fourteen-pound  weight ;  on 
spiking  the  moistened  surface  sharply  with 
at  hammer,  there  will  bo  a  detonation  or 
explosion ;  but,  remarkable  to  relate,  how- 
ever, only  that  portion  of  the  liquid  will 
explode  which  is  actually  struck,  and  there 
may  be  as  many  detonations  produced  as 
^ere  are  strokes  made  on  the  weight  or  an- 
"▼11  where  it  is  wet  with  nitro-glycerine.     To 
explode  the  substance  in  mass,  as  in  blast- 
ing operations,  the  mechanical  disturbance 
must  be  effected  in  some  other  way.     One 
la  to  have  at  the  end  of  the  fuse  a  small  bag 
of  gunpowder    actually  dipping   into  the 
blaating  liquid ;  another  is  to  use  a  percus- 
akm-cap,  of  extra  strength,  at  the  end  of 
the  fuse.     There  must  be  great  mechanical 
violence  comparatively,  and  yet,  from  the 
molts  of  numerous  experiments  with  this 
most  curious  and  wonderful  substance,  that 
m^liimif»^l  violence  must  be  exerted  in  a 
peculiar  way.     Glass  bottles  filled  with  itj 
have  been  experimented  on  times  without 
nmnber.    They  have  been  dashed  a^inst 
hard  rocks,  or  from  considerable  heights, 
with  as  great  force  as  could  be  exerted  by 
the  experimenters,  and  yet  explosion  of  the  i 
nitro-glycerine  has  not  resulted.    It  is  need- '. 
leM  to  say  that  the  bottles  have  been  broken  | 
into  a  thousand  fragments.     In  one  case  I 
that  has  been  recorded,  a  commission  of  ■ 
five  scientific  gentlemen  superint4fnd<?d  some  | 
emeriments  of  which  the  following  is  one : : 
---^liree  glass  bottles  were  filled  with  nitro-  • 
riycerine,  and,  in  onler  to  show  the  ^:orn- 
nned  effort  of  heat  and  concuA^ion,  th^y 
were  heated  in  hot  water  la  a  U:tii]i*:rdt\irfi 
of  120°  Fahr.,  and  tiien  thrown  vioUtritlv 
against  a  stone ;  the  botth's  w«'re  .irnaHh^^d, 
but  none  of  the  blasting  liquid  explodr-.d. 
In  another  cx{jeriment,  two  tin   rarii<tt4;r.'4, 
fnch  as  the  nitro-rrly frerine  is  nold  in,  wf.r*: 
filled  with  the   liquid  and   pvkt'A   in   th<! 
osoal  wav  in  a  wor^^kn  \>ox  :  iU'i  fftv*:r  U:- 
ing  tightly  screwrd  fto^  the  U>x  wait  thrown 
down  upon  a  rof:k  at  a  rj^pth  of  nomf,  n'lut: 
or  ten  ieet,  but  no  exploiion  tf»(>k  ]»\^j% 

When  it  is  t^^Ar^-A  Ut  f:mplov  thi*  ii>if/- 
•tance  as  a  bLLstin$r  ^H'-rit,  *\n\\  or  \tfjTf. 
boles  are  made  in  thf  i«-<iai  vay,  ju^t  m  if 
ffon-cotton  or  f^iu^tft'^fl^.r  w«;r^.  tf»  \m:  ihmI. 
They  are  filled  up  Uf  a  '«i<fT;«'  i^.nt  l«#;i((ht  witli 
the  liqaidy  and  then  rock-povier  or  sand, . 


or  even  water,  is  introduced  above  the 
nitro-glycerine  as  the  tamping  material. 
Hard  tamping  or  st^tmniing  is  very  objec- 
tionable ;  as  just  mentioned,  water  will  suf- 
fice ;  for,  as  the  nitro-glycerine  is  fully  one 
and  a  half  times  the  Wi>iglit  of  water,  and 
insoluble  in  it,  tlio  latter  will  riwe  to  tlie  sur- 
face, oven  though  the  drill-hole  contain 
water  when  the  nitro-glycerine  is  p(iur(.>d 
into  it.  From  this  circumstance,  it  will  \m 
seen  that  nitro-glycerine  may  be  UHt*d  in  wet 
rocks  or  water-bearing  stnita  with  impuni- 
ty, while  gun-cotton  and  gunpowder  w(Mild 
be  useless.  When  the  blasting  liquid  in  in 
the  drill-hole,  the  fuse,  tipped  with  a  tiulit- 
ly-fittiug  |>ercussion-cap,  is  introduced  into 
it,  either  befure  or  alliT  the  taniniiig  is 
done;  but,  whether  before  or  alter  tlie 
tamping,  it  is  in  all  cases  absoluU^ly  nec(>H- 
sary  tg  see  that  the  cap  is  actually  iu  Hw. 
blasting  liquid. 

When  the  explosion  is  effectiMl  tliero  is 
no  residue,  neither  is  therti  any  Hinokt;,  an<l 
the  explosion  is  nim^h  (|ui(:k<;r  than  that  of 
gun])owder;  hence  the  blasting  (i|N'.rationH 
maj^'  be  peribnned  with  greater  than  ordinary 
rapidity.  When  rocks  uro  nnK^h  fissured 
this  rapidity  of  the  (;xplo.sion  is  of  gn^at 
consequence,  as  the  force  does  not  get  time 
to  spend  itself  through  the,  fiKHures,  but  win 
immediately  in  the  vicinity  of  the  plafM;  <h:- 
cupicd  by  the  blasting  liquid.  iN^rhaim  tUi 
most  striking  circumstance  in  connexion 
with  nitro-^lyeerine,  as  a  blajtting  agent,  is 
the  fact  of  its  being  the  iiir>.st  iH}w<rrful  ex- 
plosive known ;  it  [KissesHes  ino.st  enormous 
power,  and  of  this  a  ningle  explo.<4ion  re- 
moves all  doubt  where  any  doubt  or  ijnl>e- 
lief  exi.its.  J>ead  weight,  simply,  in  not  a 
ifiXfd  standard  of  c^mipariiton  U}  set  up  in 
pi>irit  of  «:<:ononiy ;  but  even  supiffse  tfiAt 
U»  \rt!  taken,  one  [Kiund  of  nitn»-giycerine 
will   do  as  muc.h   mechanical  work  as  U'.n 

iiound.<4  of  gunffiwdcr,  and  xome  jyCTfions 
lave  aflirmed  that  it  ia  even  equal  to  thir- 
teen [Kfundff  of  gunpowder.  A^  icrrar'liitli^t 
cojtt,  it  shoul'l  he  mcnrioncj  that,  weight 
for  w«:ight,  nitr'i-j^iycrinc  cmfs  .-<-vi-n  tinicji 
a*i  ffiuch  an  ((iiri{K«««lcr ;  yl  ^rili  ir<(  uy«;  i*« 
tLtU:wU:f\  with  v«-ry  iff^i  ei  oiif«rriy,  f»f  which 
eviflcnc*  will  4iif«rlly  i«c  a'l<lii'  c«l.  When 
the.  extraonlinary  fonc  t,i  tu\<  in-w  hla^ring 
matirrial  Iwrgan  Ut  tunk*:  it-i«  II  known,  aUiut 
two  and  a  half  or  three  yt-nr-*  h^o.  in  various 
mining  tli*tnttA  in  .S we/fen,  .^vrit/erland, 
f>.lgjiim,  f  ranc«{,  athI  a  uufu\>fr  of  (rcrrnari 
nisttjt'Af  great  cnthuKia^rn  w^4  alrn/Ht  invari- 
ahlycreat/'d  hy  itiu  tli«-  rnin'Uof  q>j.irryrr»«'n, 
miner*,  rnininj/;  i-u'/\tt**r^,  r.iilwiy  r/>r>- 
ir!k*:Utr^,  /d':.,  Afi'l  m/ffe  #■«{.<'/ iniiy  wh^Ti  it 
wfM  fo'ind  tk^fc  if4  <tti,r;i'j^i.,  '  ^rriag^,  arid 
uM  were  attenrWi  witJk  m  gfiat  safety  aa 
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was  the  case  with  ^npowder.  Such  state- 
ments regarding  mtro-glycerine  as  the  fol- 
lowing were  deliberately  put  in  writing  by 
men  of  a  plain,  practical,  and  prosaic  turn 
of  mind,  not  men  with  heated  imagina- 
tions :  — 

**  The  enormous  explosive  power  of  this  mar- 
Tellous  substance  has  proved  of  great  value  to 
me.  The  statement  made  as  to  its  power  I  con- 
sider noways  exaggerated.'* 

"  Nitro-glyccrine  is  a  real  conquest ;  and  all 
the  persons  present  at  the  experiments  we  allude 
to  unanimouuly  declared  that  it  will  constitute 
one  of  the  most  imi)ortant  agents  for  industrial 
purixjaea.'* 

**  It  opens  a  new  era  in  the  mining  business.'* 

*'  The  triids  with  the  blasting  oil  showed  an 
effect  so  marvellous  that  we  have  resolved  to  use 
notbiog  else  for  our  blastings.** 

**  This  extraordinary  power  effects  a  valuable 
saving  of  time.** 

*'  I  have  made  use  of  nitro-glycerine  for  blast- 
ing limesitime  with  the  highest  success,  and 
found  it  extremely  profitable,  as  well  as  more 
easy  to  use  and  less  dangerous  than  g^unpow- 
der.** 

"  An  invention  destined  to  play  an  important 
part  in  our  mining  o])erations  and  construction 
of  railways  is  nitro-glycerine.  It  has  effected  a 
complete  revolution.'* 

*'  I  have  trie<l  nitro-glycerine  in  the  mines  of 
Pehrsbuvg,  and  found  that,  if  the  precautions 
prescribed  are  observed,  it  is  less  dangerous  to 
carry,  to  store,  and  to  use  than  gunpowder." 

Such  testimony  could  be  continued  at 
very  much  greater  length. 

Ihe  great  e^^plosive  power  of  nitro- 
elycerine  renders  it  much  more  economical 
than  would  ai)pear  to  be  the  case  at  first 
sight.  This  greater  economy  is  owing  chiefly 
to  the  fact  that  the  drilling  or  borinir  of  the 
holes  required  for  receiving  the  blasting 
agi'ut,  and  which  always  forms  a  very  large 
part  of  the  expense  of  blasting,  whether  in 
mines,  quarries,  tunnel-driving,  or  railway- 
cutting,  is  reduced  to  an  exceedingly  small 
amount  when  nitro-glycerine  is  used,  that 
substance  being  so  remarkably  powerful 
when  compared  with  the  bulk  of  it  required 
to  produce  a  certain  given  effect.  Stated 
generally,  it  may  be  said  that  the  average 
result  as  to  economy  hitherto,  has  been  a 
saving  of  from  60  to  60  per  cent,  in  cjuar- 
ries,  and  from  30  to  40  per  cent,  in  mmes, 
on  the  cost  of  blasting.  The  bore-holes 
require<l  are  so  few  in  number  that  there  is 
not  only  a  saving  of  the  workmen^s  time, 
but  there  is  also  a  saving  in  the  expense  of 
boring  tools  and  fuse  for  exploding  the 
charges.  A  railway  engineer  who  directed 
the  construction  of  a  tunnel  on  the  Stock- 
holm Central  Railway,  says,  in  reference  to 


this  question  of  economy :  **  The  final  re- 
sult of  three  months^  blasting  with  nitn>- 
glycerine  shows  a  savin^r,  as  compared  to 
what  it  cost  us  to  blast  with  gunpowder,  of 
23  per  cent,  on  the  cost  of  the  blasting  (mjk- 
tenals  included)  ; "  and  that  •*  the  progress 
of  the  tunnel  has  been  87  per  cent,  quicker 
than  when  we  made  use  of  gunpowder, 
which  has  proved  of  great  indirect  benefit," 
Another  radway  contractor  says :  **  Through 
the  use  of  nitro-glycerine  the  blastings  of 
the  Great  Northern  Railway  [of  Sweden] 
have  been  contracted  for  at  the  reduced 
price  of  75  per  cent,  of  what  we  paid  when 
gunpowder  was  used." 

Testimony  of  this  sort  could  also  be 
given  at  great  length,  were  it  desirable  to 
do  so. 

Most  people  who  have  read  of  explosions 
of  nitro-glycerine  have  got  some  notion  of  the 
extraordinary  power  of  that  substance ;  and 
those  who  have  used  it  practically,  or  have 
been  present  at  experimental  demonstra- 
tions of  its  great  explosive  effect,  have  no- 
tions of  a  very  decided  character.  For  the 
benefit  of  the  former  the  results  of  two  or 
three  practical  illustrations  of  its  pov^r 
mav  be  mentioned :  — 

In  a  Swiss  slate  c^uarry  one  pound  weights 
of  nitro-glycerine,  in  a  Ci  feet  bore-hole, 
and  with  water-tamping,  completely  scat- 
tered 2000  cubic  feet  of  rock. 

In  the  red  sandstone  quarries  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Eisleben,  a  town  in  Prussian  Saxony, 
3960  cubic  leet  of  rock  were  removed  by  a 
charge  of  two  and  a  half  pounds  of  nitro- 
glycerine in  one  bore-hole  12  feet  back- 
wards. 

Under  the  inspection  of  judges  appointed 
by  the  Royal  Cornwall  Polytechnic  Society, 
to  report  on  this  substance,  a  charge  of 
four  pounds  completely  scattered  from 
forty  to  fifty  tons  of  rock,  while  the  sur- 
rounding rock  was  rent  in  all  directions. 
In  this  experiment  it  was  computed  that 
had  the  hole  been  less  in  diametc^r,  the  same 
effect  would  have  been  produced  with  a 
much  smaller  charge. 

From  a  mass  or  notes  which  have  been 
kindly  furnished  to  the  present  writer  by 
the  managing  director  of  a  large  slate  quar- 
ry in  Wales,  regarding  actual  operations 
performed  under  that  gentleman^s  su|>erin- 
tehdence,  the  following  case  may  be  quoted : 
—  A  vertical  hole,  one  inch  in  diameter, 
five  feet  deep,  and  eleven  feet  from  the  face 
of  the  rock,  was  charged  with  one  ])ound  of 
nitro-glvcerine,  the  tamping  being  slate- 
dust.  l*he  jotting  made  in  the  note-book, 
immediately  after  the  charge  was  exploiled, 
was,  "  loosened  all  the  rock  in  its  immedi- 
ate viomity,  Bay  eleven  feet  by  fifteen  (bet. 
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bjr  fwenty  fect.^    That  would  have  given  a 

»Uisa    of  rock  equal  to  830<)  cubic  feet. 

AJ^r  investigation,  however,  it  was  proved 

^^^t    the  rock  was  loosened  over  a  surface 

^Welve  yards  wide,  eleven  feet  thick,  andj  a(;;ain,.the  protected  material  may 

^**  &    depth  of  about  ei^ht  yards,  the  cubic !  duced  or  rendered  explosive  almost 

*^iitents   of  the  rock  thus  loosened  being  I  taneously.     This  is  done  by  adding  water  to 

*^^5a.rly  three   times   the  amount  first  sup-  ■  it,  so  as  to  dissolve  out  the  wood-spirit  or 


spread  upon  an  anvil  and  then  be  struck 
with  a  hammer,  it  will  not  explode  at  first, 
and  ^ill  only  do  so  after  the  lapse  of  some 
time,  as  the  wood-spirit  volatilizes.     Then, 

be  re- 
instan- 


P^^sed,  or  about  9504  cubic  feet !     Regard- 
***R  the  slate  as  having  the  greatest  density 
^Gch  that  mineral  is  found  to  possess  (spe- 
cific gravity  2.850),  the  mechanical  effect 
*^Xcrted  in  tliis  instance  amounts  to  some- 


methyl-ak'ohol,  the  atjueous  solution  of 
which  rises  to  the  surface  and  can  be  drawn 
oflf  with  the  greatest  ease,  the  explosive 
&gent  being  then  a^ain  ready  for  action. 
The  acquisition  of  Uiis   power  over  nitro- 


^Hig  like  755  tons,  and  that  simply  by  one   glycerine   was   certainly  a   great   scientific 
pound  of  the  nitro-glycerine !     Such  a  strik-   victt)ry. 


ing  fact  as  that  cauncjt  fail  to  arrest  the  at- 
tention of  people  who  have  no  practical  or 
Scientific  acquaintance  with  nitro-glycerine. 
Many  people  who  have  had  no  practical 
eKpcrience  with  this  wonderful   substance 


Nitro-glycenne  has  the  property  of  fn'cz- 
ing  or  crystallizing  at  a  comparatively  liljirh 
temperatui-e,  from  43°  to  45°  Fahr.  Tiie 
nitro-glycerine  which  cx])loded  on  the  Town 
Moor  of  Newcastle,  was  in  a  crystallized 


have  talked  loudly,  or  written  in  strong  \  state,  and  that  fact  was  chiefly  concerned 
language,  of  the  great  danger  attending  its  in  causing  the  panic  which  immediately  suc- 
storage,  conveyance,  and  use.  In  addition  ceeded  the  explosion,  and  as  may  naturally 
to    the   opinions   to  the   contrary   already   be  inferred,  the  material  was  in  the  unpro- 


S'ven  in  an  incidental  manner  —  ojnnions, 
i  it  observed,  of  experienced  and  practical 
men — ample  proof  might  be  furnished  to 
show  that  nitro-glycerine  is  not  only  as  free 


tected  state.  The  conduct  of  the  persons 
who  had  in  their  charge,  in  the  centre  of  a 
large  town,  so  large  a  (piantity  of  this  pow- 
erful  explosive   in  the   unprotected   state. 


from  danger  as  gunpowder  or  gim-cotton,  i  will  not  receive  any  defence  at  the  hands 

but  that  it  is  even  less  dangerous  than  either .  of  the  present  writer ;   he  considers  it  highly 

of  them.     There  is  no   doubt  that  it  is  "Sa  j  culpable,  and  at  the  same  time  he  considers 

dangerous  substance  to  work  with,  but  so  [  the  panic  tliat   arose   to   have   been  very  - 

also  are  all  such  materials  as  have  been  ap-   senseless,  and  to  be  almost  as  little  entitled 

plied  to  blasting  purposes  with  any  eflect.    to  defence  as  the  conduct  which  he  has  just 

But  Mr.  Nobel  has  reduced  the  danger  and   reprobated.    In  the  opinion  of  persons  whose 

risk  to  a  minimum.     To  u>e  the  illustration   dictum  on  the  subject  is  of  fiir  more  value 

of  a  recent  writer,  Mr.  Nobel  gave  what ;  than  that  of  any  scientific  exjK'rt  who  was 

some  persons  would  call  a  bane  when  he  in-  :  examined  at  the  coroner's  inc^uest  at  New- 

troduc('<l  this  nitro-glycerine  into  the  arfs, '  castle,  the  frozen  nitro-glycerine  is  entitled 

but  he  lias  since  provuled  an  antidote.     He   to  at  least  as  gowl  a  character  for  safety  as 

has  actually  fallen   upon  a  plan  by  means   that  whi«-h  the  liquid  form  of  the  exi>losive 

of  whitrh  the  blasting   liqui<l  may  be  pro-   has  alreatly  received.     Onlinary  precaution, 

tected  and  deprived  of  its  explosive  prop-   and  observance  of  the  rules  laid  down  by 
1       .1     n.-  I.I-    _1  _-?.    .1  iv  . ^11  (^.j,jj],iy  j^j^y  person, 

nitro-glyce- 
fonn,  with- 
mix  it  with  from  five  to  ten  per  cent,  of  out  any  untoward  result  hapiH'ning  to  him. 
methyl-alcohol  or  wood-spirit,  in  which '  Thousands  of  jHirsons  are  now  engaged 
substance  it  has  aln'ady  been  stated  that  in  using  nitro-glycerine  for  blasting  pur- 
nitro-glycerine  is  soluble ;  ami  this  spiritu-  poses  ;  and  its  use  is  not  Ihnited  to  the  (.'oii- 
ous  solution,  or  protected  nitro-glycerine,  tinent,  or  to  America,  or  to  both,  but  it  has 
is  always  what  is  sent  out  now  from  Mr.  extended  to  our  own  country,  into  which  it 
NfjlMfl's  mamifai'tory  at  Hamburg.  In  this  is  regularly  imj»orte<l  in  tons  at  a  time.  In 
state  a  rifle- Imllct  may  be  fired  into  it,  or  a  slate  and  granite  <iuarries,  in  coal  and  ircm- 
p<?r»;ussion-cap  may  be  explotled  in  it,  with-  j<tone  mines,  in  railways,  &<*.,  it  has  already 
out  the  nitro-glycerine  showing  the  slightest  gained  such  a  hold  that  nothing  but  the 
t4*ndencv  to  explode.  If  tin*  jirotected  ma-  nii>st  foolish  and  arbitrary  streteh  of  author- 
terial  be  kejit  expf»sed  to  the  air,  in  course  ity  can  eratlicat*-  it.  The  aiithority  of  Par- 
of  time  it  loses  •  its  ah'oholic  solvent  by  lininent  shouhl  not  be  songlit  to  pmhibit  the 
evaporation,  but  the  tlmt;  will  vary  with  the  «'aniage  and  storing  of  this  valuable  indus- 
amount  of  liquid  surfatre  so  e.t^osed.  If  a  trial  agent,  but  rather  to  regulate  them  by 
little   of  the  protected  nitro-glycerine  be  such  intelligent  and  liberal  arrangements  as 


tected  and  deprived  ot  its  explosive  prop-  and  observance  or  tne  rules  laid 

erty  for  any  length  of  time,  and  this  plan  is  the  mannfaetun'r,  will  enable  an; 

beautifully  simple,  and  as  thoroughly  effect-  however  ignorant,  to  handle  the  nil 

ive  as  it  is  simple.     The  plan  is  simply  to  rine,  in  either  the  rKjuid  or  solid  fo 
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arc  adopted  in  Prussia  and  Austria;  nor 
yet  must  the  march  of  science  and  industrial 
progress  be  interrupted  by  panics  which  arc 
begotten  of  fear,  and  are  only  to  be  chissed 
amongst  the  absurdities  of  the  ignorant. 


From  The  London  Review. 
SAMUEL  LOVER. 

A  SHORT  time  since,  in  reviewing  a  new 
edition  of  Mr.  Lover's  poetical  works,  wc 
expressed  a  wish  that  he  might  again  write 
some  of  tliose  pathetic  ballads  with  which 
his  uauie  was  associated.  The  edition  we 
referred  to,  however,  was  the  last  which 
was  to  pass  through  the  author's  hands :  we 
leani  from  the  newspapers  that  Mr.  Lover 
died  on  Monday  last. 

Mr.  Lover  was  bom  a  year  before  the 
L-ish  insurrection  of  1798.  lie  commenced 
his  career  as  an  artist,  but  soon  abandoned 
the  brush  for  the  pen,  as  many  other  artists 
have  done.  One  of  the  cliief  reasons  for 
this  chani^e,  however,  was  tliat  the  peculiar 
branch  of  his  profe.s:»ion  which  he  adopted, 
that  of  miniature  painting  on  ivor}%  was  de- 
stroying his  sight,  and  therefore  as  a  matter 
of  necessity  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  it. 
lie  found  at  that  time  in  Dublin  a  periodi- 
cal which  we  believe  was  the  medium  of 
first  introducing  Carlcton  and  Lever,  as 
well  as  Lover,  to  the  literary  world.  This 
was  the  Irish  Fenny  Journal,  in  which 
Petrie's  archaeological  papers  also  originally 
appeared.  Lover's  '*  Legends  and  Tales 
illustrative  of  Irish  Character''  were  re- 
ceived with  great  favour.  He  had  a  good 
budget  of  queer  stories,  and  a  quaint,  hu- 
morous way  of  telling  them.  In  his  day 
tlie  Irish  peasant  was  a  much  more  appro- 
priate subject  for  literature  than  at  present. 
lie  was  at  once  more  prosperous  and  more 
pictures(j[ue.  He  was  surrounded  with  the 
most  extraordinary  landlords  and  squires, 
who  constantly  fought  duels  with  each  other, 
which  he  attended  as  he  would  a  main  of 
cocks.  Lover's  **  Handy  Andy,"  fanciful 
and  exaggerated  as  it  may  seem  to  the  Eng- 
lish reader,  was  not  untrue  in  its  chief  in- 
cidents, and  was  almost  literally  true  in  its 
deliueatiuu  of  the  principal  characters, 
who  were  taken  from  the  life.  **  Handy 
Andy"  made  his  dibut  in  Bentleifs  Mi^cd- 
lany,  and  from  its  publication  Mr.  Lover 
became  a  regular  contri])utor  to  the  London 
]>eriodicals.  His  health,  however,  at  one 
tinK>  faileil  him,  and  he  n^lieved  the  monot- 
onv  of  his  work  bv  contrivin;j  an  entertain- 
m(Mit,  which  was  afterwards  imitated  bv  a 
host  of  gentlemen,  with  **  evenings,"  "port- 


folios," and  dioramas.    It  consbted  of  story- 
telling and  music.    Mr.  Lover's  songs  were 
very  graceful  and  pathetic.     Ue  had  a  fine 
knowledge  of  certam  touching  intervab  and. 
minor  cadences,   which  were  fairly  based, 
upon  old  Irish  airs.     Even  in  the  humorous 
ballads  the  music  had  a  tinge  of  melanchoUv 
and  a  sad  undertone.     It  was  essentialljr 
popular  music,  but  of  a  very  different  order' 
from  the  idiotic  popular  music  which  noi^' 
finds  its  way  into  our  drawing-rooms.     Th^ 
miserable  echoes   of  "Wont  you  toll  me»- 
why,  Robin?"  and  *;Take  back  the  heart,'** 
which  young  ladies  si<^h  and  gurgle  from  th^s 
piano,  arc  poor  substitutes  for  *'True  Iov^9 
can  ne'er  forget,  and  "What  will  you  do^ 
love?"    Lover  never    attempted  to   writ 
classically,  but  wliat  ho  attempted  he  dii. 
artistically.  His  accompaniments  were  taste 
fully  composed,  and  writing  the  words,  m 
he  always  did,  to  the  songs,  his  correct  mi>— 
sical  ear  prevented  him  from  endeavouring^ 
to    twist  nonsensical    and    harsh-sounding 
phrases  into  his  melodies.     Even  now  not  ^ 
few  of  his  ballads  still  hold  their  ground « 
and  in    Australia    and  America  they  are 
treated  as  tenderly  as  a  piece  of  shamrock 
brought  over  from  Ireland.     But  it  was  noC 
only  ibr  the  songs  that  Mr.  Lover's  entertain* 
ments  were  appreciated.     He  had  a  felici- 
tous style  of  delivery,  and  could  imitate  the 
brogue  to  perfection.     His  "brogue^  was 
far  superior  to  Mr.  Boucicault*s,  although 
the  latter  has  been  a  careful  student  of  tSe 
accent.    Mr.  Lover  had  caught  the  national 
brogue.    Mr.   Boucicault  invariably  talks 
like  a  Wicklow  peasant,  and  his  mournful 
sing-song  manner  would  never  be  heard  or 
recognised  in  any  other  part  of  the  isUuid. 
Then,   again.   Lover  was  happy  in  his 
choice  of  subjects,  as  long,  that  u,  as  be 
stuck  to  Irish  subjects.    Tue  loves  of  Pat- 
rick and  Kathleen,  the  humours  of  the  fai- 
ries, the  warnings  of  the  banshcetr,  the  wild 
and  beautiful  legends  with  which  the  Irish 
peasantry,  when  they  had  heart  enough  left 
them  to  tell  stories,  used  to  pass  the  Hallow 
eve  and  the  winter  nights,  were  all  familiar 
to  him,  and  were  set  by  him  witli  a  rare  and 
delicate   skill.     There  is   a  yary  singular 
melancholy  in  Irish  character  and  in  Irish 
scenery.     It  is  quite  different  from  the  mel- 
ancholy of  the  Scotch,  or  the  dull  eravitr 
to  be  found  amongst  some  of  the  Englim 
peasantry.     When  M.  A.  Titmarsh  went 
through  the  country,  filling  his  sketch-book 
with  clever  caricatures  as  well  as   tbarp 
truthful  j)ictures  of  the  Irish  chancier,  he 
did  not  fail  to  observe  this,  and,  in  a  dcscrii^ 
tion  of  (rlcndalough,  the  satirist  (who.  like 
even'  true  satirist,  possessed  a  profound 
sensibility  in  reserve),  gives,  in  a  few 
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tences,  an  account  of  tho  effect  of  this  mel- 
ancholy landscape  inllucnco  ui)on  him,  in 
which  he  is  compelled  to  resort  to  those 
words  of  poetic  colour  which  include  what 
Mr.  liuskin  terms  the  pathetic  fallacy.  Mr. 
Lover  was  very  successful  in  his  sonss  and 
in  his  tales  in  reproducing  this  sentiment. 
One  of  his  latest,  we  are  not  sure  but  it  is 
his  latest  novel,  is  replete  with  a  feeling  of 
the  kind.  The  work  we  allude  to,  •*  Treas- 
ure Trove,*"  is  one  of  tlie  best  Irish  novels 
extant.  It  is  curious  that  it  should  not  have 
been  more  successful.  Without  beins  per- 
Ya.ded  by  the  gloom  of  either  Bamm  or 
GrifHn,  or  the  black-and-white  colouring  of 
Carleton,  there  is  a  thorough  air  of  acquamt- 
ance  with  Irish  nature  and  history  about  it. 
The  character  of  ••  Phadrig  na  Pbib,"  an  old 
blind  piper  who  becomes  mixed  up  with  the 
fortunes  of  the  Pretender,  is  brought  out 
with  ffreat  steadiness  and  power.  The  book 
ghould,  however,  be  rea(l  with  its  illustra- 
tions, which  we  believe  were  from  Mr.  Lov- 
er's own  pencil.  It  contrasts  very  favoura- 
bly in  many  places  with  Mr.  Lever's  work, 
although  it  (Iocs  not  show  as  much  care  or 
artistic  clevemcsH.  It  contains  some  charm- 
ing lyrics,  which  have  been  reprinted  in  the 
late  edition  of  Mr.  Lover^s  poems. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Lover  was 
not  a  more  industrious  author,  as  it  is  more 
than  probable  he  could  have  written  better 
books  than  he  has  lefl  us.  But  we  believe 
his  health  was  one  cause  of  this,  and  an- 
other, we  should  think,  was  a  personal  fail- 
ing of  interest  for  a  countr}'  out  of  which 
he  resided  for  so  long  a  time,  and  for  whose 
political  condition  he  entertained  a  sort  of 
pity  mingled  with  contempt.  lie  used  to 
miss  the  signs,  from  what  he  heard,  even  of 
the  poetic  spirit  which  was  once  rife  amongsr 
the  peasantry.  His  recollections  went  back 
to  the  iK'rio<l  of  the  St.  Omcr  nriest,  when 
Maynooth  was  not  hoard  of,  and  when  Dub- 
lin was  a  <nty  of  soine  social  as  well  as  na- 
tional consequence.  He  could  remember 
the  time  when  Buck  Whallv  threw  open  for 
three  weeks  his  house  in  College-green  to 
any  ladies  or  gentlemen  who  chose  to  walk 
in  for  luncheon,  dinner,  or  supper.  Buck 
Whally  lived  magnificently  in  Paris,  and 
described  himself  as  an  Irish  gentleman  who 
had  come  to  the  Continent  **  to  retrench." 
Absenteeism  was  then  comparative! v  little 
known,  except  in  the  fashion  to  which  Buck 
"Whally  was  reduced.  Mr.  Lover  had  num- 
berless stories  and  anecdotes  of  those  days, 
of  the  duels  fought  in  the  Park,  of  the  Hell- 
fire  Club,  of  the  wonderful  elections  at 
which  the  attorneys  used  to  regularly  charge 
fur  "going  out"  in  the  bill  of  expenses. 
lie  used  to  describe  with  great  humour  and 


gusto  the  private  theatricals  at  Kilkenny, 
where  Miss  O'Neil  the  famous  actress  first 
met  her  husband.  He  had  a  large  stock  of 
reminiscences  connected  with  the  famous 
county  of  Gralway,  its  stone  walls,  the 
''Blazers,'*  the  heiresses  with  fortunes  in 
Chancery,  and  the  extent  of  cousinship 
which  rendered  the  district  almost  patr>- 
archal  in  some  respects.  We  doubt  if  there 
is  any  Irishman  now  living  who  shared  Mr. 
Lover's  knowledge  of  those  odd  relics  of 
the  past  or  his  power  of  putting  them  before 
a  listener.  Therefore  it  is  we  regret  that 
he  did  not  leave  a  record  of  those  memo- 
ries. What  he  has  done,  however,  will  not 
be  soon  forgotten  by  those  who  take  an  in- 
terest in*  the  poetry  of  Ireland.  He  has 
performed  -no  mean  service  for  his  country- 
men in  rendering  familiar  to  us  here  not  a 
few  of  their  sympathies  and  sentiments, 
which,  coming  to  us  in  music  and  verse  of  a 
pleasing  kind,  were  welcome  guests.  He 
cannot  have  claimed  for  him  the  place  of  a 
great  poet,  but  he  has  a  right  to  the  name 
of  a  singer  who  was  as  faithful  to  his  native 
instincts  as  any  lyrical  singer  who  ever  wrote. 
There  is  a  place  for  such  a  man,  surely, 
amongst  the  men  who  have  been  a  credit  to 
Ireland,  and  it  would  be  a  deserved  recog- 
nition of  this  if  the  Irish  were  to  erect  some 
memorial  to  a  writer  whose  works  were 
racy  of  the  soil  on  which  he  was  bom. 


From  Tbc  Spectator. 
CONQUERING  ADVENTURERS. 

Dean  Stanley  has  assented  to  the  inter- 
ment of  Rajah  Brooke  in  Westminster  Ab- 
bey, and  a  subscription  is  in  course  of  col- 
lection to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  ceremo- 
nial. Some  statue  or  tablet  or  other  stone 
thing  is  necessary,  we  presume,  to  the  per- 
fectness  of  the  honour,  or  we  could  have 
dispensed  without  regret  with  the  begging 
element  in  an  affair  which  ought  at  least  to 
have  the  external  appearance  of  a  national 
recognition.  Englishmen  would,  however,  we 
believe,  have  thought  a  subscription  to  pay 
St.  Peter's  entrance  fees  to  Heaven  quite  a 
natural  and  honorific  proceeding,  and  it  is 
well  that  the  bones  of  the  old  Rajah  should 
rest,  on  any  terms,  in  the  British  Pantht^on. 
Personally  he  was  quite  deser>'ing  of  the 
honour.  Apart  from  a  slight  taint  of  the 
vulgar  British  form  of  the  crave  for  dis- 
tinction, as  shown,  for  example,  in  the  hun- 
ger for  a  baronetcy  revealed  in  his  private 
letters,  the  man  was  a  great  man,  an  adven- 
turer of  the  old  strain,  and  something  more. 
The  first  idea  of  his  life  was  to  acquire  a 
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new  domain  for  civilization,  the  second,  that 
the  domain  should  be  British ;  and  had  he 
lived  but  fifly  vears  earlier,  had  he  not 
made  one  sleepless  and  powerful  enemy, 
had  he  even  been  able  to  impress  Lord  Pal- 
merston  as  he  impressed  smaller  men.  Sir 
James  Brooke  would  have  added  a  new 
Australia  to  the  sovereignty  of  great  Brit- 
ain. With  the  aid  of  a  smgle  regiment  and 
a  couple  of  gunboats  he  would  have  founded 
a  new  Indiap  Empire,  as  vast,  as  rich,  and 
hereafter  to  be  as  populous  as  the  old. 
There  was  in  him  throughout  his  life  a  po- 
tential Clive.  It  was  not  to  be,  but  in 
striving  towards  his  great  object  the  daring 
adventurer  did  little  evil  and  much  eood, 
spread  civilization  as  far  as  he. had  the 
means,  conciliated  savage  tribes,  and  with 
all  the  force  of  his  strong  nature  loved  and 
pursued  justice.  It  was  stem  justice  very 
often,  but  so  is  the  Justice  of  Heaven ;  and 
we  believe  the  English  Cortez  really  loved 
it,  would  have  secured  it  had  justice  been 
as  fatal  to  his  own  interests  as  it  was  bene- 
ficial to  their  advancement.  The  man  who 
offered  a  continent,  justly  won,  to  England 
and  civilization  deserves  the  recognition  of 
both ;  and  he  had  another,  though  more  ac- 
cidental, claim  upon  the  guarman  of  the 
historic  cemetery.  He  was  in  all  human 
probability  the  last  of  his  race  and  kind. 
vVith  him  ended,  we  fear,  the  list  to  which 
England  has  contributed  so  many  names, 
the  list  of  the  Conquering  Adventurers,  of 
the  men  who  have  won,  partly  by  violence, 
partly  by  audacity,  and  partly  by  force  of 
character,  great  regions  of  the  world  to  civ- 
ih'zation  and  order.  It  begins  in  our 
modem  world  with  the  greatest  of  modem 
men,  the  patient  Italian  hero  who  dis- 
covered America,  and  had  immortality 
stolen  from  Iiim  by  a  lieutenant ;  and  it  ends, 
we  fear,  with  a  man  who,  though  far  below 
Columbus  in  force  of  character,  yet  pos- 
sessed many  of  his  qualities,  the  haughtily 
calm  Englishman  who,  ruling  Malays,  in 
five  years  rendered  murder  a  forgotten 
crime.  The  career  of  discovery  is  still  open, 
though  few  discoveries  will  now  add  much 
to  the  world^s  resources ;  but  the  caceer  of 
the  conquering  adventurer,  of  the  supreme 
man  who  was  discoverer,  conqueror,  ruler, 
all  in  one,  who  was  sailor,  sergeant,  and 
Sultan  together,  who  could  stop  a  leak,  or 
found  a  capital,  or  compel  millions  to  ac- 
knowle'dge  that  among  tnem  had  lighted  a 
bom  king,  has,  we  fear,  ended  for  ever. 

All  manner  of  circumstances  are  against 
his  revival.  The  world,  or  the  ownership 
of  the  world,  has,  to  begin  with,  been 
pretty  nearly  parcelled  out,  and  parcelled 
out  among  communities  to  whom  a  scientific 


organization  has  imparted  a  stren^b.  supe- 
rior to  that  of  any  individual .  Of  great 
desolate  regions  without  proprietors  there 
are  none,  of  great  savage  regions  few. 
Suppose  an  Englishman,  or  American,  with 
a  goodly  armed  vessel  and  five  hundred 
obedient  desperadoes,  to  set  out  to  found 
a  kingdom,  where  is  he  to  go  ?  The  two 
Amencas  are  occupied,  afler  a  fashion. 
He  might,  perhaps,  seize  Patagonia ;  or  if 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  cane  out  for 
himself  some  dominion  in  Spanish  America, 
as  the  brave  and  able  agent  of  the  slave- 
holders. Walker,  so  nearly  succeeded  in 
doing.  Tweni^  years  hence,  perhaps  less, 
a  better  than  Walker  may  interest  his  coun- 
trymen in  a  similar  effort,  and  build  on  the 
banks  of  the  Amazon  a  societv  which  will 
rival  that  now  rising  on  those  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. But  he  will  hardly  be  an  Adventurer 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  term,  will  be  aided 
by  his  State,  and  will  be  compelled  to  cast 
the  realm  he  founds  into  a  stereotyped  form, 
to  abstain  from  being  original, —  as  we  must 
in  justice  remark  the  (Jonquistadores  ab- 
stamed.  They  had  not  even  originality 
enough  to  weld  the  civilized  and  somi-civi- 
lized  worlds  together,  as  we  are  doing  in 
Asia,  and  to-day  wliite  man  and  dark  man 
in  Spanish  America  stand  apart,  obedient  to 
separate  laws,  with  different  objects  and 
wide  disparities  of  social  order.  There 
will  be  conquering  adventurers  in  South 
America  of  Walker's  sort,  no  doubt,  but  we 
doubt  if  they  will  enchain  human  imagina- 
tions as  their,  prototypes  did,  if  thejr  will 
add  much  to  our  knowledge,  or  an\*thing  to 
civilizatioi^  Then  Formosa  may  be  seized, 
and  Formosa  might  be  an  England;  or 
New  Guinea,  and  New  Guinea  is  a  possible 
Ceylon  exaggerated  into  a  small  continent ; 
or  Madagascar,  the  island  Italy ;  or  point 
afler  point  along  the  eastern  and  western 
coasts  of  Africa.  A  genius  at  the  head  of 
the  Transvaal  Republic,  with  the  art  to  se- 
cure the  reverence  of  nomads  or  to  import 
an  Arab  tribe,  might  even  now  build  up  in 
Africa  an  Empire  very  great,  as  great  as 
that  of  the  Moj^uls,  and  slowly  create  an 
original  civilization.  Central  Africa  is  no 
harder  to  people  than  India  was  when  Rama 
enlisted  the  monkeys,  1.0.,  the  aborigines, 
on  his  side.  A  Russian  or  a  Pole  may 
found  something  in  the  East  of  Central 
Asia,  —  suppose  Siberia  revolts,  —  or  a 
Frenchman  like  De  Bussy  may  wander  out 
from  Saigon  to  build  between  that  settle- 
ment ana  Canton  a  kingdom.  But  in  the 
richest  and  most  enticing  regions  of  the 
world  the  day  of  the  conquering  adventurer 
is  over.  Civilization  has  prohibited  pri- 
vate war.    If  a  hero  invaded  Morocco  he 
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woald  bo  reminded  that,  though  Morocco 
might  need  conquerinij;,  Moro(^*an  Consols 
wore  quoted  on  the  Donrses  ol'  Kuro[MS  and 
sooner  or  Liter  the  Bourses  control  Chasse- 
pots  and  Sniders.  The  two  American  are 
guarded  by  the  terrible  Ilepublic  which 
claims  them  both  in  reversion,  and  keeps 
them  wildernesses  until  her  preparatory* 
surveys  are  conii)lete.  France  eves  North 
Africa  with  a  fueling  tliat  she  will  not  con- 
quer the  old  granary,  and  that  no  one  else 
sliall.  North-Kast  Alrica — the  best  chance 
for  an  adventurer  with  Arabs  to  help  him — is 
protected  by  English  jealousy  of  any  attempt 
to  make  the  Isthmus  European  —  anybody 
may  have  the  cellars,  but  we  tight  for  the 
house-door  key, —  and  South  Afnca  is  ours. 
Over  the  whole  of  Northern  Asia  the  shadow 
of  the  Czars  has  fallen,  preventing  private 
enterprise,  except  when  headed  by  a  Ya- 
koob  Beg^or  other  Mahomniedan  leader, 
not  intent  mainly  on  advancing  the  world's 
career.  China  is  too  populous  for  a  filibus- 
ter, though  Mr.  Lay  might  have  built  an 
Empire,  and  an  European  adventurer  may 
yet  carve  out  a  State ;  and  in  the  extreme 
South  of  Asia  the  British,  French  and 
Dutch  Viceroys  wield  powers  before  which 
adventurers  ouail.  If  Au'itralia  were  inde- 
pendent, ana  wanted  dependencies,  some 
Cortez  of  Melbourne  or  Pizarro  from  Bris- 
bane mii^ht  shake  the  Dut^-h  dominion,  and 
make  ofthe  Archipelago  such  a  dependencv, 
so  varied,  so  rich,  and  so  accessible,  as  tde 
world  has  not  yet  seen,  but  to-day  the  Dutch 
flag  can  \ye  braved  only  by  a  State.  The 
Pacific  is  similarly  protected.  Except  New 
Guinea,  there  is  hardly  an  island  on  earth 
we  know  of  worth  havmg,  where  the  Viking 
could  rafsc  his  flag,  and  say,  **This  is 
mine,"  without  being  assailed  bv  some  pa- 
tient, white-faced  ]:)erson  in  a  Llack  coat, 
with  an  intimation  that  his  enterprise  must 
)>e  abandoned,  an  intimation,  if  disobeyed, 
to  be  followed  after  years  of  paralyzing 
talk  by  an  irresistible  stonn  of  shell.  Civi- 
lization lias  failed  in  many  things, —  for  ex- 
ample, in  making  lA>ndon  habitable, —  but 
in  this  it  has  not  failed,  it  has  covered  it- 
self with  an  annour  which  no  genius  or  dar- 
ing or  inventiveness  may  i)ierce.  What  it 
wills  may  not  always  be  done,  but  what  it 
forbids  can  never  be  done ;  and  it  forbids 
successfid  private  war,  the  adventure  which 


under  this  or  that  pretty  rfamc,  and  with 
this  or  tliat  of  admissible  object,  includes 
and  means  conquest.  A  thousand  Rajah 
Brookes  could  not  land  on  the  Nicobars 
while  that  patient  sepoy  sentr}-  is  walking 
]H!ri)etually  by  the  wnite  flagstaff  with  the 
sligutly  tattered  Union  Jack. 

Is  it  a  good  thing  or  a  bad  thing  that  this 
groove  for  human  elFort  should  kave  been 
closed  up?  We  suspect,  on  the  whole,  it 
is  a  bad  thing ;  that  the  sword  is  an  instru- 
ment of  advance  for  the  world,  as  well  as 
the  plough;  that  Papua,  for  example,  is  not 
the  nobler,  but  the  less  noble,  for  her  inde- 
pendence; that  "private  enterprise"  was 
a  readily  available  form  of  conquest;  that 
there  are  men  and  will  be  men  whose  high- 
est function  is  to  "found''  in  the  highest 
sense  of  that  great  wonl,  who  will  honce- 
Ibrward  find  that  for  their  special  function 
there  is  in  the  scheme  ofthe  world  no  scope. 
In  the  en(\  when  the  present  period  of  m- 
diiference  has  tenninatcd,  and  statesmen, 
once  more  convinced  that  there  are  en<ls 
worth  gaining,  settle  down  again  to  their 
work,  tlie  business  of  conquest  may  be  re- 
sumed under  another  form,  and  these  men 
will  again  be  utilized ;  but  for  the  present 
their  groove  is,  we  fear,  blocked  up.  The 
spirit  of  adventure  which  never  jKirishes 
till  manliness  has  |>erished  also  must  expend 
itself  in  other  ways,  l)etter  ways,  perhaps, 
softer,  more  Christian,  less  full  of  sover- 
eign volition;  but  still  pettier  and  slower 
ways,  which  if  thev  raise,  will  neverthele^ 
nijt  attract  or  encnain  mankind.  There  is 
heroism  in  Dr.  Livingstone,  heroism  also 
in  the  Arctic  voyagers,  and  we  doubt  not 
their  chance  of  Heaven  is  far  better  than 
tliat  of  Prince  Henry  the  Navigator,  or  of 
the  fierce  bastard  who  bade  human  sacri-' 
fice  cease  on  the  American  Continent ;  but 
there  is  still  a  touch  of  wild  blood  in  us 
Englishmen  which  will  make  us  all  instinct- 
ixiiiy  regret  the  closing  of  that  long  line  of 
daring  and  dangerous  instruments  of  Provi- 
dence to  which  we  have  in  our  history  so 
largely  contributed.  Great  is  the  cotton 
mill,  and  greater  the  telegraph ;  but  aftvr 
all  both  have  arrived  mainly  luM-ause  one 
Welf, —  barbarian  from  whom  springs  Queen 
Victoria, —  was,  as  Rajah  Brooke  of  his  day, 
not  afraid  to  invade. 


From  The  Argosy.  Flash  down  by  my  window  where  trumpet  vines 
A  WELCOME  TO  SUM31EK.  cllng : 

Summer  has  come  !  oh,  the  Summer  has  1 1  see  the  bird  sipping  the  bright  dew  which  fell 

come !  .  Last  night  In  the  cup  of  each  scarlct-huod  beU. 

The  roses  are  blooming,  the  honey-bees  hum  ;  Be  gives  me  a  glance  of  his  saucy  black  eye, 

I  hear  the  birds  sing,  As  if  he  would  ask,  **  Don't  you  wish  you  oould 
And  I  see  a  bright  wing  flj  ? " 
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The  Summer  is  here !  oh,  the  Summer  is  here ! 
Full-freighted  with  beauty,  the  Queen  of  the 

year. 

And  all  her  gay  band 
With  bountiful  hand 
Fling  flowers  and  foliage  over  the  land. 
The  knobby  old  orchaM's  a  forest  of  bloom  ; 
Its  perfiuz.e  comes  wafting  and  fiUs  all  the  room. 
And  the  crooked,  brown  apple-boughs  joyously 

sway 
Broad  arms  of  welcome,  embracing  the  day. 

The   meadows   are   shining  with  jewels   and 

gems — 
Quiyering  blossoms  on  tremulous  stems. 
The  bright  cups  swing. 
And  the  tiny  beUs  ring. 
Welcome  to  Summer  in  eyerything  ! 
Welcome  her,  welcome  her,  flowers  and  trees ! 
Welcome    her,    welcome   her,    streamlet    and 

breeze  ! 
Warble,  ye  woodland  birds — honey-bees,  hum ! 
Snmmer  is  hfere  at  last  —  Summer  has  come ! 


TUE  FARMER'S  DAUGHTER. 

Oh,  I  know  the  world  is  a  weaiy  place 

Of  suffering,  and  care,  and  woe. 
And  every  heart  has  the  deadly  trace 

Of  the  sin  that  makes  it  so  ; 
Yet  I  see  the  promise  of  heaven  gleam 

On  this  sorrowful  earth  of  ours. 
That  God's  sea  will  whiten  life*-8  darkened  stream, 

God's  sun  will  open  life's  flowers. 

'Mid  the  western  forest  I  sit  me  down. 

Where  the  church  bells  never  ring : 
My  hands  they  are  rough,  and  my  brow  is  brown. 

And  a  wootlman's  song  I  sing  ; 
But  yet,  when  the  work  of  my  day  is  done. 

And  I  rest  on  the  mossy  sod. 
Then  my  heart  grows  soft  with  the  thought  of 
one 

Who  has  been  ten  years  with  God. 

Just  a  little  lass,  who  was  fair  to  me, 

— I  may  not  be  over-wise  — 
But  what  can  the  l)eauty  they  talk  of  be 

If  not  Goirs  light  in  the  eyes? 
When  I  hear  of  maidens  whom  good  men  loye 

They  are  just  like  her,  I  know : 
When  I  think  how  the  angels  sing  above, 

I  think  how  she  spoke  below ! 

She  lived  in  a  quiet  country  place. 

With  womanly  duties  round  : 
Where  even  God's  dumb  things  loved  her  &oe. 

And  came  at  lier  footsteps'  sound. 
No  earthly  pride  sjive  her  mother's  praise. 

The  blessing  the  farmer  gave : 
Then  at  last,  a  bresik  in  the  happy  days, 

A  name  on  the  household  grave  ! 

And  I  dared  not  ask  them  —  for  what  was  IT  — 

For  sight  of  the  holy  dead  : 
I  looked  on  her  bier  as  they  bore  it  by, 

And  I  hid  the  tears  I  shed. 
Twas  long  since  I'd  ioined  in  a  godly  work, 

Or  gone  where  God's  people  meet, 


But  next  Sabbath  morning  I  went  to  kiiK 
And  gazed  on  her  empty  seat 

For  I  could  not  carry  her  in  my  heart 

To  haunts  of  ungodly  men  ; 
But  when  in  God's  service  I  took  my  paiti 

Her  soul  seemed  nearer  me  then. 
And  she's  near  me  now,  as  I  sit  alone 

In  the  western  forest  dim  : 
And  she  soothes  my  heart  like  %  mother's 

Singing  the  evening  hymn. 

So  in  many  a  quiet  place,  I  trow, 

God's  servants  may  dwell  unseen. 
Like  the  little  streamlets  that  hidden  flow. 

Except  that  their  grass  grows  green : 
For  we  see  the  evil,  we  hear  the  ciy. 

Of  this  sorrowfiil  earth  of  ours. 
But  in  loving  patience  God  sits  on  hi^. 

Because  he  can  see  its  flowers. 

Sunday 


CHILDREN  OK  THE  SHORE. 

Wk  are  building^little  homes  on  the  sands. 

We  are  making  little  rooms  very  gaj. 
We  are  busy  with  our  hearts  and  our  hands. 

We  are  sorry  that  the  time  flits  away. 
0  why  are  the  minutes  in  such  haste  T 

0  why  won't  they  leave  us  to  our  play  T 
Our  lessons  and  our  meals  are  such  waste ! 

We  can  dine  very  well  another  day. 

We  do  not  mind  the  tide  coming  in  — 

We  can  dig  it  a  cunning  little  bed. 
Or  leave  our  pretty  house  and  beghi 

Another  pretty  house  in  its  stead ; 
We  do  not  mind  the  sun  in  t>nr  eyes 

When  it  makes  such  a  danle  of  the  world. 
That  we  cannot  tell  the  sea  finom  the  skies. 

Nor  look  where  the  flying  drops  are  hurled. 

The  shells  that  we  gather  are  so  fkir. 

The  birds  and  the  clouds  are  so  Und, 
And  the  winds  are  so  merry  with  oar  haiv^ 

It  is  only  the  People  that  we  mind  ! 
Papa,  if  you  come  so  very  near. 

We  can't  build  the  library,  to-day  ; 
We  think  you  are  tired  of  bdng  here. 

And  perhaps  you  would  like  to  go  awajt. 


There  are  just  one  or  two  we  won't 

If  they  come  by,  to  help  us  now  and  tbtB« 
But  we  want  only  flriends  to  be  of  ose. 

And  not  all  those  idle  grown  men; 
Perhaps,  if  we  hurry  very  much. 

And  don't  lose  an  instant  of  the  day. 
There'll  be  time  for  the  last  lovdy  toooh 

Before  the  sea  sweeps  it  all  away. 

! 


0  children  —  thus  working;  with  the 

There's  nothing  so  terrible  as  rest ; 
Plan  only  how  all  may  take  a  part ; 

It's  easy  for  each  to  do  his  best 
The  sea,  sweeping  up  at  set  of  sen. 

Can  never  make  your  toil  be  in  tsIb  ; 
It  covers  the  thing  that  yon  hare  donSf 

But  the  joy  of  the  doing  shall  narnSta  I 

Aunt Jadj^ 
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TENNYSON   AND   LONGFELLOW. 


TENNYSON  AND  LONGFELLOW. 

The  London  Judy  has  this  squib  : 

Mr.  Longfellow  goeth  on  a  visit  to  the  Poet 
I<aureate.     He  is  met  at  the  station  by  his  host. 
Mr.  Tennyson  {loq.) : 

"  Should  you  ask  me,  H.  W.  L., 

If  that  I  am  glad  to  see  you. 

If  that  in  my  humble  wigwam 

We  will  smoke  the  fragrant  peace-pipe  ; 

I  should  answer,  I  should  tell  you  — 

From  the  great  lakes  of  the  North  Land, 

Where  once  dwelt  the  grim  Ojibways 

(Not  to  mention  the  Dacotahs), 

Where  the  pumpkin,  squash,  and  greenbacks, 

Apple  snss  and  wooden  nutmegs. 

Flourished  in  their  wild  profusion, 

Lo  !  I  bid  thee  hearty  welcome, 

O  musician  and  sweet  singer  !  '* 

The  reply  of  Mr.  Longfellow  must  inevitably 
be  88  follows : 

••  I  hold  it  truth  with  those  who  say 
(I  don*t  exactly  know  their  names) 
That  poets  who  have  equal  fames 

Should  meet  thus  in  a  friendly  way. 

Tho'  ocean  waves  they  raise  and  fall 
(And  I  was  ill  when  tempest  tossed,) 
*Tis  better  to've  been  ill  and  crossed 

Than  never  to  have  crossed  at  all !  '* 

Mp.  Tennyson  {loq.)  : 

"  This  isn't  the  forest  primeval ;  the  murmur 

ing  trees  and  the  hemlocks 
Bearded  with  moss  are  not  here  ;  nor,  indis 

tinct  in  the  twilight. 
Do  they  like  Druids  of  old  stand ;  nor  with  wine 

of  Catawba 
Can  we  regiile  you  here,  as  it  grows  by  the 

Beautiful  River ; 
But  such  as  I  have  at  your  service  I  place  — 

port,  sherry,  ami  bitter 
Beer  breweil  by  Biiss  shall  be  yours  ;  and  now 

let  us  go  into  dinner." 

The  poets  will  then  dine.  At  such  moments 
meaner  mortals,  like  Jwly  and  her  readers,  must 
not  intrude  upon  them  —  at  any  rate  until  the 
cloth  is  withdrawn,  when  Mr.  Longfellow  will 
thus  address  his  host : 

"  Comrade,  I  have  dinctl  extremely  well ;  and 
as  since  early  dawn 

I  have  tasted  nauglit  sjive  beer,  and  of  that  only 
one  small  horn, 

You  may  guess  that  I  enjoyed  it ;  and  this  truth 
the  poet  sings, 

That,  no  matter  how  ethereal,  poets  suffer  hun- 
ger's stings. 

If  perhaps  that  you'll  excuse  me,  I  should  like 
to  go  to  I)C<1, 

And  in  elumlx^r  steep  my  senses,  also  rest  my 
weary  head.** 

W^iereupon  Mr.  Tennyson  will  ring  for  can- 
dles, and  escort  his  guest  to  his  room. 


Arrived  at  the  bedroom  door,  it  is  perfectly 
certain  he  will  then  say  : 

*<  If  you're  waking,  call  me  early,  call  me  early, 

Alfred  dear, 
I  find  it,  after  London,  really  very  pleasant 

here ; 
And  as  a  walk  ere  breakfast  I  admire,  if  fine  the 

day. 
Let  us  go  to-morrow  morning — yes,  I  only  hope 

we  may.'* 

At  this  point  the  American  bard  retires  to  his 
couch,  shutting  his  door.  His  host,  however, 
gives  a  final  vent  to  his  Longfellownian  feelings 
in  these  words : 

**  Stars  of  the  summer  night. 

High  in  your  azure  deeps, 

Not  too  much  golden  light—- 

He  sleeps. 

My  William  sleeps. 

Sleeps. 

'*  Dreams  of  the  summer  night ; 

Don't,  please,  with  nightmare  keep 
Him  broad  awake  to-night ; 
But  sleep, 
Tes,  let  him  sleep. 
Sleep." 

The  scene  will  here  close. 


LONGFELLOW. 

An  English  greeting  to  the  Bard,  who  bears 
His  chaplet  of  sweet  song  fh>m  that  ikr  West, 
Where  pine  woods,  with  their  branches  low 
depress'd. 

Cease  not  lamenting  to  the  scented  airs 

For  Hiawatha,  as  he  disappears 
Swift  sailing  to  the  IsUinds  of  the  Blest,  — 
And  for  Evangeline,  who,  now  at  rest. 

With  our  own  (Gertrude's  self  the  amarmnth 
shares. 

Glad  greeting  !  — for,  in  many  an  English  home. 
The  poet's  voice  has  pierced  the  silent  night. 
With  chants  of  High  Resolve,  and  Joys  that 
come 
At  Duty's  summons  ;  — then  nope*8  answer- 
ing light,— 
Clear  as  the  red  star  watching  o*er  the  earth,  — 
Glows  forth  afresh  on  life's  rddndled  hearth. 
Examiner.  B. 


After  a  brief  but  very  pleasant  sqjoiim  in 
Ijondon,  Professor  Longfellow  has  left  for  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  after  visiting  which  ishunl  for  a 
few  days  he  will  cross  over  to  the  Continent. 
Switzerland  and  Italy  will  occupy  the  poet  until 
next  May,  when  our  distinguished  guest  will 
return  to  Tendon,  when  it  may  be  hoped  that  he 
will  accept  a  public  demonstration  of  the  aflbe* 
tionate  rcgtird  in  which  he  is  held  by  men  of 
every  class. 
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From  The  Quarterly  Heview. 

The  Life  of  David  Oarrick ;  from  Original 
Family  Papers,  and  numerous  published 
and  unpublished  sources.  By  Percy  Fitz- 
gerald, M.  A.,  F.  S.  A.,  Author  of  the 
'  Life  of  Sterne,^  &c,  2  vols.  London, 
1868. 

Gabbick  has  not  been  fortunate  in  his 
biographers.  He  has  had  three  —  Murphy, 
Davies,  and  Boaden.  The  two  first  wrote 
lives  of  him  which  have  gone  through  sev- 
eral editions;  the  last  wrote  a  Memoir, 
prefixed  to  two  bulky  quartos  of  Garrick^s 
Correspondence,  which  were  published  in 
1831.  Murphy  and  Davies  knew  the  great 
actor.  They  were  members  of  his  company 
at  Drury  Lane,  — Murphy,  during  a  period 
which,  though  brief,  was  long  enough  to 
satisfy  even  his  vanity  that  the  stage  was 
not  the  true  sphere  for  his  versatile  and  am- 
bitious genius,  and  also  to  secure  him  an 
unenviable  niche  in  Churchiirs  Bosciad; 
and  Davies  from  1752  to  1762,  when  he 
quitted  the  boards,  partly  through  dread  of 
Churchill,  partly  because  he  found  he  could 
not  attend  both  to  his  shop  —  he  was  a 
bookseller — and  to  the  business  of  the  stage. 
*  Nobody,'  said  Johnson,  *  can  write  the  life 
of  a  man  but  those  who  have  eat,  and  drank, 
and  lived  in  social  intercourse  with  him.'  But 
a  man  may  have  done  all  the'se  things,  and 
yet  write  a  life  very  badly.  So  it  was  with 
both  Murphy  and '  Davies ;  for  there  was 
bitterness  in  their  hearts  of  an  old  standing. 
Murphy  as  a  dramatic  author,  and  Davies 
as  an  actor,  had  fancied  wrongs  to  revenge, 
and  the  humiliation  to  resent  of  benefits 
received  and  injuries  forgiven;  and  the 
leaven  of  their  ancient  grudges  tainted  both 
their  works.  But  Murphy's,  besides  being 
▼cnomous,  is  inaccurate,  and,  what  is  more 
surprising  in  a  man  whose  dialogue  in  com- 
edy was  terse  and  sparkling,  it  is  extremely 
prosy.  That  of  Davies,  while  much  less 
coloured  by  prejudice,  and  upon  the  whole 
sensibly  and  agreeably  written,  is  often  in- 
correct in  its  details,  and  far  from  complete 
in  its  treatment  of  the  subject.  AVe  should 
have  had  very  diiferent  books  from  both, 
could  they  have  dreamed  that  their  own  let- 
ters to  Garrick,  with  the  drafts  of  his  re- 
plies, had  been  preserved,  and  were  one 
day  to  rise  up  in  judgment  against  their  in- 
^rratitude   and    injustice  to  one  who  had 


shown  them  signal  ibrbearance,  and  loaded 
them  with  repeated  favours. 

These  letters,  with  the  rest  of  Garrick's 
Correspondence,  which  he  had  carefully 
preserved  and  docquetted,  probably  with  a 
view  to  an  Autobiography  at  some  future 
date,  were  in  Boaden's  hands.  He  had  not 
known  Garrick  either  on  the  stage  or  in 
private.  But  these  documents,  with  such 
information  as  he  might  have  obtained  from 
Mrs.  Garrick,  whom  he  did  know,  were 
enough  to  have  enabled  him  to  produce  a 
satisfactory  life.  Boaden,  however,  was  not 
the  man  for  the  work.  He  had  neither  the 
sympathetic  imagination,  the  discriminating 
judgment,  nor  the  vivacity  of  style,  which 
it  demanded ;  and  his  '  Memoir '  is  meagre 
in  details,  and  most  colourless  and  jejune 
in  treatment. 

That  he  did  not  even  make  a  judicious 
selection  of  the  Correspondence  which  he 
edited  is  now  certain.  Most  valuable  as 
much  of  it  is,  not  a  little  could  well  have 
been  spared  to  make  room  for  what  he 
omitted.  The  whole  Correspondence  having 
come  many  years  afterwards  into  the  hands 
of  Mr.  John  Forster,  those  who  cared  for 
such  inquiries  were  taken  by  surprise  by 
the  announcement  in  a  note  to  his  '  Life  of 
Goldsmith'  (vol.  i.  p.  242),  that  the  letters 
which  Boaden  had  not  published  would 
*  form  the  most  striking  and  valuable  con- 
tribution that  has  yet  been  made  to  the 
great  actor's  history.'  This  statement  was 
in  some  measure  confirmed  by  the  quota- 
tions given  by  Mr.  Forster  from  a  series  of 
Garrick's  early  letters  to  his  fiimily;  and 
curiosity  was  still  further  whetted  by  the 
appearance  in  the  same  gentleman's  elabo- 
rate Essays  on  Churcliill  and  Foote  of  other 
letters  from  the  same  source,  scarcely  less 
interesting  from  the  light  which  they  threw 
upon  Garrick's  character  and  his  relations 
to  these  and  others  of  his  contemporaries. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  judicious  and 
well-edited  selection  of  these  papers  should 
not  have  been  published,  and  left  to  speak 
for  itself;  or,  at  all  events,  that  Mr.  Fors- 
ter, or  some  other  writer  of  untpiestionable 
skill,  should  not  have  worked  them  up  into 
a  Life,  that  might  have  takcnKi  place  in 
literature  worthy  of  Uie  great  actor's  repu- 
tation. Instead  of  this,  thcv  have  been 
entrusted  to  the  author  of  these  volumes. 
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wbo  haa  produced  A  irork  which  assuredly 
does  not  answtir  thai  condition. 

Like  Johnson's  friend  Birch,  Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald seems  to  be  '  B  dead  hand  at  a  life.' 
Within  two  years  or  so  he  has  grappled 
with  Charles  Lamb's  and  Sterne's,  and  now 
Garrick's  is  before  us  in  two  volumes,  that 
Dumber  together  nearly  a  thousand  pages. 
Like  all  hasty  literary  work  it  is  much  too 
long.  If  Uvea  are  to  be  written  on  this 
scale,  we  must,  as  Sydney  Smith  said,  get 
back  to  the  days  of  Klethusaleh,  when  men's 
yean  were  cotmted  by  hundreds,  and  not 
by  tens.  But  length  is  not  its  only  or  its 
worst  fault.  It  wants  accuracy,  judgment 
in  selection,  and  method  in  arrangement; 
and  is,  besides,  at  once  tawdry  and  slovenly 
in  style.  Mr.  Fitzgerald  is  merciless  t^i  the  j 
inaccuracies  of  other  people.  His  own  are  | 
legion.  He  talks,  for  example,  of  Garrick'e  { 
when  be  means  Thompson's,  'Tancrcd  and 
Sigismunda'  (vol.  ii.  p.  121),  of 'the  great 
Earl  of  Chatham,'  instead  of  Lord  Chester- 
field (vol.  i.  p.  75),— the  g"'**'  Ea'l  of 
Chatham  in  1737!  — places  the  death  of 
Foote,  not  at  Dover,  but  at  '  a  lonely  French 
port'  (rnl.  ii.,  p.  2oO),  and  tells  us  (vol.  i., 
224)  that  a  speech  which  Garrick  wrote  for 
Macbeth'a  last  scene,  and  which  has  not 
within  the  memory  of  playgoers  been  spoken 
on  the  stage,  'will  always  keep  its  place' 
there.  The  same  blundering  heedlessness 
pervades  Mr.  Fitzgerald's  style.  Here  are 
a  few  examples  of  his  respect  for  syntax. 
*  Carrying  the  precious  vara  in  their  pock~ 
eta  that  UNU  to  make  all  their  fortunes '  (vol. 
i,,  p.  35).  'There  totu  always  crowded 
ftouiw '  (/6ui.,  p.  336).  'The  pupil  uhom 
be  fancied  vxu  fast  asleep  below'  (^Ibid., 
p.  30).  The  confusion  of  Mr.  Fitzgerald's 
sentences,  amusing  at  first,  becomes  irritat- 
ing by  repetition.  In  one  place  he  informs 
as  that  a  leading  wit  and  critic  at  Bedford 
Coffee-house  was  to  be  seen  there  nightly 
aAer  he  was  dead.  '  Here,  too,  too*  seen 
that  wild  and  witty  and  drunken  Dr.  Bar- 
rowby,  who,  after  a  jovial  life,  had  dUd  the 
death  that  so  ofteu  attends  on  a  jovial  life ' 
(vol.  i.,  p.  283).  But  the  shock  of  such 
nonsense  is  tolerable,  compared  to  the  be- 
wildering effect  produced  by  Mr,  Fitzgur- 
kld's  utter  disregard  of  method,  or  the  sim- 
ple rules  which  re;ntiate  the  use  of  the  pro- 
noon.    Into  the  middle  of  a  passage  tbont 


one  person  he  constantly  thrusts  what  is,  in 
fact,  a  note  about  somebody  else,  and  then 
goes  on  with  the  main  thread  of  his  narra- 
tive in  a  way  that  makes  it  impossible  to 
know  of  which  he  is  speaking.  So  little 
master,  too,  of  the  simplest  rules  of  com- 
position is  this  gentleman,  who  has  under- 
taken to  give  the  world  a  critical  estimate 
of  the  literary  merits  of  Lamb  and  Steme, 
that  he  con  fill  page  upon  page  with  sen- 
tences such  as  these ;  — 

'  This  fboliab  prooeeding  was  weloomed  by  the 
town  with  delight,  now  rather  fiunishcd  fur  want 
of  real  nutriment.'  (v.  iL  p.  157.)     '  It  was  the 

last  thing  in  the  world  ho  dreamed,  that  his 
Mend  would  thiok  of  entering  into  opposition 
against  him.'  {Ibid,  p.  ISt.)  'A  complete 
collection  of  these  Oiurick  pamphlets  vaalj  be 
curious.  Tkc  Sritiih  Muxun,  ii  a  t/rry  im~ 
ptrfeet  galhtrintj^  but  whose  numbrr  it  still  very 
eoatiderabU,'  <t.  i.  note  p.  244.)  'On  one 
May  night,  '57iGarrtc/c  mull  havt  been  broui/kl 
aord  of  the  Btrsuge  and  dramatic  scene.'  (v.  L 
p.  828.) 


Nor  is  Mr.  Fitzgerald  more  a 
statement  than  in  style.  Another  striking 
defect  of  his  book  is  the  absence  of  refer- 
ence to  his  authorities.  Even  where  he 
does  mention  them  —  a  rare  occurrence  — 
it  is  in  such  vague  terms  as  'Cradock,' 
'  Kirkman,'  '  Stockdale,'  '  Cooke.'  The  gen- 
eral reader  is  not  mnch  the  wiser  fur  such 
a  reference  as  this.  He  is  not  likely  to 
know  even  of  the  existence  of  Stockdale'a 
or  Cradock'a  Memoirs  of  themselves,  or  of 
Kirkman's  or  Cooke's  Memoirs  of  Macklio. 
And  even  when  Mr.  Fitigcrald  condescends 
to  furnish  this  faint  clue  to  his  authority,  it 
is  no  easy  task  to  verify  his  statements,  for 
as  a  rule  ho  gives  no  citation  of  either  vol- 
ume or  page.  The  value  of  any  statement 
I  in  a  work  based,  as  this  is,  entirely  on  what 
'  other  people  have  written,  must  of  coume 
depend  wholly  on  the  character  of  the 
source  from  which  it  comes.  But  Mr.  Fita- 
gerald  systematically  deprives  his  readers 
of  this  test.  Page  ofler  page  is  made  up 
of  passages  manufactured  out  of  TMv  Wil- 
kinson's, Mrs.  Bellamy's,  Stockdale'a,  Da- 
vies's  and  other  memoirs,  without  a  word 
of  acknowledgment.  The  letters  published 
by  Boaden  are  quoted,  or  their  contents 
used,  at  every  turning;  but,  as  a  rule,  no 
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mdication  is  given  of  the  source  from  which 
the  quotations  arc  taken. 

Bat  enough  of  Mr.  Fitzgerald  and  his 
shortcomings !  More  pleasant  will  it  be  to 
our  readers  and  ourselves  to  turn  from  these 
to  the  great  actor  and  amiable  man  whose 
story  he  has  attempted  not  very  happily  to 
teU. 

David  Grarrick  was  bom  at  the  Angel  Inn, 
Hereford,  on  the  19th  February,  1716. 
He  was  French  by  descent.  His  paternal 
grandfather,  David  Garric,  or  Garrique,  a 
French  Protestant  of  good  family,  had  es- 
caped to  England  afler  the  revocation  of 
tiie  Edict  of  Nantes,  reaching  London  on 
ibe  5th  of  October,  1685.  There  he  was 
joined  in  the  following  December  by  his 
wife,  who  had  taken  a  month  to  make  the 
passage  frqpa  Bordeaux  in  a  wretched  bark 
of  fourteen  tons,  *  with  strong  tempests,  and 
at  great  peril  of  being  lost.'  Such  was  the 
inveteracy  of  their  persecutors,  that,  in  ef- 
fecting their  own  escape,  these  poor  people 
had  to  leave  behind  them  their  only  child, 
a  boy  called  Peter,  who  was  out  at  nurse 
at  Bastide,  near  Bordeaux.  It  was  not  till 
May,  1687,  that  little  Peter  was  restored  to 
tbem  by  his  nurse,  Mary  Mougnier,*  who 
came  over  to  London  with  him.  By  this 
time  a  daughter  had  been  born,  and  other 
sons  and  daughters  followed ;  but  of  a  nu- 
merous family  three  alone  survived  —  Peter, 
Jane,  and  David.  David  settled  at  Lisbon 
as  a  wine  merchant,  and  Peter  entered  the 
army  in  1706.  His  regiment  was  quartered 
at  Lichfield ;  and  some  eighteen  months  af- 
ter he  received  his  commission  he  married 
Arabella,  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Clough,  Vicar  Choral  of  the  cathedral  there. 
There  was  no  fortune  on  either  side,  but 
much  alfcction.  The  usual  result  followed. 
Ten  children  were  bom  in  rapid  succession, 
of  whom  seven  sur\'ived.  Of  these  the 
third  was  David,  who  made  his  appearance 
somewhat  inopportunely,  while  his  father, 
then  a  lieutenant  of  dragoons,  was  at  Here- 
ford on  recruiting  ser\'ice. 

Lichfield  was  the  home  of  the  familv. 
There  was  good  blood  on  both  sides  of  it, 
and  they  were  admitted  into  the  best  soci- 
ety of  the  place,  and  held  in  deserved  re- 
spect. David  was  a  clever,  bright  boy,  of 
quick  observation,  apt  at  mimicr}',  and  of 

*  Not  Montgorier,  as  printed  by  Mr.  Fitzgerald. 


an  engaging  temper.  Such  learning  as  the 
grammar-school  of  the  town  could  give  he 
obtained;  and  his  training  here,  and  at 
Edial  some  years  afterwards  under  his 
townsman  Samuel  Johnson,  produced  more 
of  the  fruits  of  a  liberal  education  than  com- 
monly results  even  from  schooling  of  a  more 
elaborate  and  costly  kind.  The  occasional 
visits  of  a  strolling  troop  of  players  gave 
the  future  Roscius  his  first  taste  of* the  fas- 
cinations of  the  drama.  To  see  was  to  re- 
solve to  emulate,  and  before  he  was  eleven 
years  old  he  distinguished  himself  in  the 
part  of  Serjeant  Kite  in  a  performance  of 
Farquhar's  *  Recruiting  Officer,'  organised 
for  the  amusement  of  their  friends  by  his 
companions  and  himself. 

Meanwhile  the  cares  of  a  numerous  fam- 
ily were  growing  upon  his  parents.  To 
meet  its  expenses,  his  father  exchanged 
from  the  dragoons  into  a  marching  regi- 
ment, and  went  upon  half-pay.  Peter,  the 
eldest  boy,  had  gone  into  the  Navy;  and 
upon  the  invitation  of  the  uncle,  whose 
name  he  bore,  young  David,  then  only 
eleven,  was  sent  to  Lisboi\,  apparently 
with  the  expectation  that  a  provision  for 
life  would  be  made  for  him  in  his  uncle's 
business.  But  either  his  uncle  had  no  such 
intention,  or  the  boy  found  the  occupation 
distasteful,  for  his  stay  in  Portugal  did  not 
extend  over  many  months.  Short  as  it  was, 
he  succeeded  in  making  himself  popular 
there  by  his  vivacity  and  talents.  After 
dinner  he  would  be  set  upon,  the  table  to 
recite  to  the  guests  passages  from  the  plays 
they  were  familiar  with  at  home.  A  very 
pleasant  inmate  he  must  liave  been  in  the 
house  of  liis  well-to-do  bachelor  uncle.  No 
doubt  he  was  sent  home  with  somethinsr 
handsome  in  his  pocket;  and  when  a  few 
years  afterwards  the  uncle  came  back  tp 
England  to  die,  he  left  his  nephew  lOOOZ., 
—  twice  as  much  as  he  gave  to  any  others 
of  the  family. 

Garrick's  father,  who  had  for  some  vears 
been  making  an  ineffectual  struggle  to  keep 
his  head  above  water  upon  his  half-pay, 
found  he  could  do  so  no  longer,  and  in  1731 
he  joined  his  regiment,  which  had  been  sent 
out  to  garrison  Gibraltar,  leaving  behind 
him  his  wife,  broken  in  health,  to  face  sin- 
gle-handed the  debts  and  duns,  the  worries 
and  anxieties,  of  a  large  family.     In  her 
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son  David  sho    found   the  best    support,  in  these  early  days  the  dream  of  coping 

His  heart  and  head  were  ever  at  work  to  with  these  favourites  of  the  town  had  taken 

soften  her  trials,  and  his  gay  spirit  doubt-  possession  of  him.     But  he  kept  it  to  him- 

less  brightened  with  many  a  smile  the  sad  self,  well  knowing  the  shock  he  would  have 

wistfulncss  of  her  anxious  face.     The  fare  inflicted  on  the  kind  hearts  at  home,  had  he 

in  her  home  was  meagre,  and  the  dresses  of  suggested  to  them  the  possibility  of  such  a 

its  inmates  scanty  and  well  worn ;  still  there  career  for  himself. 

were  loving  hearts  in  it  which  were  drawn  By  the  time  his  father  returned  from  Gib- 
closer  together  by  their  very  privations,  raltar  Garrick  was  nineteen.  A  profession 
But  the  poor  lady's  heart  was  away  with  must  be  chosen,  and  the  law  appears  to 
the  father.  have  been  thought  the  fittest  for  a  youth  of 

so  much  readiness  and  address,  and  with 

*  I  must  tell  my  dear  life  and  soul,' she  writes  an   obviously  unusual   facultv   of    8i)ec(*h. 

to  him  in  a  letter  quotefl  by  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  Some  fnrther  preliminary  studies  were,  how- 

which  reads  like  a  bit  of  Thackeray  or  Sterne,  indispensable.     He  could    not  afford 

'that  I  am  not  able  to  live  any  longer  without  ^o  go  to  either  universitv,  and  in  this  strait 

riWl!-   T^r''7[T^  'i         ?i^     ""'"^  his  friend   Walmsley  lithought  him  of  a 

of  all  this  I  do  not  blame  my  dear.    I  have  very  .,  ii  /••      i,     r  «     i     !*       ^l      t> 

sod  dreams  for  you,   ...    but  I  have  the  J^'^'L''}'^  ^^^^"^    at  Rochester,  the   Rev. 

pleasure  when  I  am  up,  to  think,  were  I  with  Mr.  Colson,  afterwards  Lucasian  I  rofessor 

you,  how  tender.  ...  my  dear  would  be  to  *'  Cambndge,  a  man  of  emmencc  m  sci- 

me ;  nay  was,  when  I  was  witli  you  last.    0  !  ence,  as  a  pereon  most  likely  to  give  young 

that  I  had  you  in  my  arms.    I  would  tcU  my  Garrick  the  instruction  in   •  iimthematics, 

dear  life  how  much  I  am  bis.  —  AG.'  philosophy,  and  humane    learning*   which 

was  deemed  requisite  to  complete  his  edu- 

Her  husband  had  then  been  only  two  cation.  To  him,  therefore,  a  letter  was 
years  gone.  Three  more  weary  years  were  despatched,  asking  him  to  undertake  the 
to  pass  before  sho  was  to  see  him  again,  charge,  from  wliich  we  get  an  authentic  and 
This  was  in  1736,  and  he  returned,  shattered  agreeable  picture  of  the  young  fellow's  char- 
in  health  and  spii'its,  to  die  within  little  acter: 

more  than  a  year.     One  year  more,  and  she,       « He  is  a  very  sensible  fellow,  and  a  good 

too,  the  sad  faithful  mother,  whose  'dear  scholar,  nineteen,  of  sober  and  good  disixwitions, 

life  *  was  restored  to  her  arms  only  to  be  and  is  as  ini^enious  and  promising  a  young  man 

taken  from  them  by  a  sterner  parting,  was  as  ever  I  knew  in  my  life.    Few  instructions  on 

herself  at  rest.  your  side  will  do,  and  in  the  inten-als  of  study 

During  his  father's  absence  Garrick  had  he  will   bo  an  agreeable  companion  for  you. 

not  been  idle.     His  busy  brain  and  restless  '*^*»s  young  gentleman  liaa  been  much  with  me, 

fancy  had  been  laving  up  stores  of  observa-  ^Y®"^  ""<^.  **«.  ^"»  *  child,  and  I  have  taken  moch 

tion  for  future  use.     He  was  a  general  fa-  P^**  m  ins  ructmg  him  and  have  b,  great 

vourite   in  the  Lichfield   circle  -  amusing  affection  and  esteem  for  him.' 
the  old,  and  heading  the  sports  of  the  young       Mr.  Colson  accepted  the  proposal ;   but 

—  winning  the  hearts  of  all.     Gilbert  Walms-  by  the  time  the  tenns  had  been  arranged, 

ley.  Registrar  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Court,  a  another  young  native  of  Lichfield,  in  whom 

good  and  wise  frit^iid,  who  had  known  and  Walmsley  felt  no  slight  interest,  had  det«r^ 

loved  him  from  childhood,  took  him  under  mined  to  move  southward  to  try  Ids  fortunes, 

his  special  can?.     On  his  su<;gcstion,  possi-  and  was  also  to  be  brought  under  Mr.  Col- 

bly  by   his   help,   David  and  his   brother  son's  notice.     This  was  Samuel  Johnson, 

George  were  sent  as  pupils  to  Johnson's  whose  Edial  Academy  had  by  this  time  been 

academy  at  Edial,  to  complete  their  studies  starved  out,  but  for  whom  London,  the  last 

in  Latin  and  French.     Garrick  and  John-  hope  of  ambitious  scholars,  was  still  open. 

son  had  been  ii'Icnds  before,  and  there  was  II<i  had  written  his  tragedy  of  '  Irene,^  and 

indeed  but  seven  years'  diflfcrence  in  their  it  liad  found  provincial  a<lmirer8,  Walmsley 

ages.     But  Johnson  even  then  impressed  among  the  number,  who  thought  a  tragedy 

his  pupil  with  a  sense  of  superiority,  which  in  verse  the  open  sesame  to  fame  and  for- 

never  alterwanls  left  him;   while  Garrick  tune.     For  London,  therefon\  Johnson  and 

established   an   equally  lasting  hold  upon  (iarrick  started  together— Johnson,  as  he 

the  somewhat  capricious  heart  of  his  un-  used   afterwards   to   say,  with    two-peni 

gainly  master.     From  time  to  time  he  was  halfpenny  in  his  pocket,  and  Garrick  wi 

taken  by  friends  to  London,  where,  in  the  three  haifi>ence  in  his ;    a  mocking 

theatres  that  were  to  be  the  scenes  of  his  geration,  not   very  wide,  however,  of 

future  triuini)hs,  he  had  opportunities  of  tmth.     Walmsley  announced  their  depar- 

studying  some  of  the  leading  performers,  ture  to  Mr.  Colson  on  the  2nd  March,  li37, 

whom  he  was  afterwards  to  eclipse.     Even  in  the  often  quoted  words :  — 
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*He  (Garrick)  and  another  neighbour  of 
mine,  one  Mr.  Johnson,*,  spt  out  this  morning 
for  London  together  ;  Davy  Garrick  to  be  with 
*  you  early  next  week  ;  and  Mr.  Johnson  to  try 
">  his  fate  with  a  tragedy,  and  to  see  to  get  himself 
employed  with  some  translation,  either  from  the 
Latin  or  the  French.  Johnson  is  a  very  good 
scholar  and  poet,  aud^  I  have  great  hopes  will 
turn  out  a  fine  tragedy 'writer.' 

For  some  reason  not  now  known  Garrick 
did  not  go  to  Mr.  (Jolson  in  a  week.  On 
reaching  town  he  lost  no  time  in  getting 
himself  admitted  to  the  Honourable  Society 
of  Lincoln's  Inn  (lOtb  March,  1.7;57)  by 
payment  of  the  admission  fee  of  OZ.  Ss.  4d., 
the  only  act  of  membership  which  he  ap- 
pears ever  to  have  performed.  He  stayed 
in  London  with  Johnson  for  some  time,  and 
^  their  finances  fell  so  low  that  they  had  to 
■  borrow  61.  on  their  joint  note  from  one  Wil- 
cox, a  bookseller  and  acquaintance  of  Gar- 
rick's,  who  aflerwards  proved  one  of  John- 
Bon^s  best  friends.  Most  probably  Gar- 
rick's  plans  of  study  under  Air.  Colson  were 
disconcerted  by  the  illness  of  his  father, 
who  died  within  a  month  after  Garrick  had 
started  from  Lichfield.  Nor  was  it  until 
the  death  soon  afterwards  of  the  Lisbon 
uncle,  and  the  opening  to  Garrick  of  his 
1000/.  legacy,  that  he  found  liimself  in  a 
condition  to  incur  that  expense.  Late  in 
1737  he  went  to  Rochester,  and  remained 
with  Mr.  Colson  for  some  months,  but  with 
what  advantage  can  be  only  matter  of  con- 
jecture.  Colson,  like  the  Kcv.  Josiah  Car- 
mil,  as  described  by  Meg  Dods,  was  *just 
dun^  donnart  wi'  learning,' —  a  man  too 
much  absorbed  in  abstruse  scientific  studies 
to  be  the  fittest  of  tutors  for  a  youth  of  the 
mercurial  temperament  and  social  hubits  of 
Garrick.  But  there  wa?  so  mucli  of  honest 
ambition  and  natural  goodness  of  disposition 
in  his  pupil,  that  it  may  safely  be  assumcMl 
he  did  not  fail  to  profit  by  the  leaniin;;  of 
the  man,  of  whose  ]>eculiarities  he  must 
have  been  quite  aware  before  he  i)Iac'cd  him- 
self under  his  charge.  Whatever  his  prog- 
ress in  the  liter  a  humaniores,  Rochester 
was  as  good  a  field  as  any  for  such  a  stu- 
dent of  character  and  manners.  He  cer- 
tainly made  himself  liked  in   the   family, 

•  In  1709,  when  Garrick  was  one  of  the  most  nota- 
ble men  in  Kueiand.  the  lett(>r.s  of  Walnit»ley  to  Col- 
•on  were  published  by  Mrs.  NowHii^,  CoImoh's 
daughter.  Hhp.  MMit  the  orifrinaiit  at  the  same  tiino 
to  Oariick's  friend,  Mr.  Sharp,  to  t>o  forwarded  to 
the  gn»at  actor.  In  the  vory  charming  letter  tt> 
Garnck  which  accompaniiMl  them.  Mr.  sharp  ."av!*, 
*  If  I  had  calh'd.  aa  I  Mtmetimen  do.  on  Dr.JohuMon. 
and  iihuwed  him  one  of  them  when*  h(>  is  mentioniHl 
tL<ont!  Johnson,  I  slioiild  liavo  risked  iXThapA  t ho 
«neer  of  one  of  his  ghastly  umile*.' — ( (rarrirk  Cnr- 
re»porMltnre,  v  I.  p  334.  )  Tliis  n^mark  Mr.  Fiti- 
gcrald.  with  characteristic  inaccuracy,  atwribe:}  to 
O.  Steeveus. 


and  Colson's  daughter,  Mrs.  Newling,  re- 
calling herself  to  Garrick's  notice  twenty 
years  aflerwards,  speaks  of  the  great  pleas- 
ure with  which  she  reflects  •  upon  the  happy 
minutes  his  vivacity  caused '  during  his  stay 
with  them. 

Early  in  1738  Garrick  returned  to  Lich- 
field. By  this  time  his  brother  Peter  •  had 
left  the  navy,  and  returned  home.  There 
were  five  brothers  and  sisters  to  be  provided 
for,  so  Peter  and  he  clubbed  their  little  for- 
tunes, and  set  up  in  business  as  wine  mer- 
chants in  Lichfield  and  London.  David, 
by  this  time  tolerably  familiar  with  the  ways 
of  town,  and  not  unknown  at  the  coffee- 
houses where  his  wines  might  be  in  demand, 
took  charge  of  the  London  business. 
Vaults  were  taken  in  Durham  Yard,  be- 
tween the  Strand  and  the  river,  where  the 
Adelphi  Terrace  now  stands,  and  here 
Foote,  in  his  usual  vein  of  grotesque  exag- 
geration, used  to  say,  he  nad  known  the 
great  actor  *  with  three  quarts  of  vinegar  in 
the  cellar,  calling  himself  a  wine  merchant.' 

Of  Garrick  at  this  period  we  get  a  vivid 
glimpse  from  Macklin,  an  established  actor, 
who  was  then  Garrick's  inseparable  friend, 
but  was  aflerwards  to  prove  a  constant 
thorn  in  his  side  through  life,  and  his  most 
malignant  detractor   after  death.     Garrick 

*  was, then,'  as  Macklin  told  his  ownjbiogra- 
phcr  Cooke,  *  a  very  sprightly  young  man, 
neatly  made,  of  an  exj)ressive  countenance, 
and  most  agreeable  manners.'  Mr.  Cooke 
adds,  upon  the  same  authority  : — 

'The  stage  possessed  him  wholly;   he  could 

!  talk  or  think  of  nothing  but  the  theatre;  and  as 

they  often  dined  together  in  select  parties,  Gir- 

I  rick  rendered  himself  the  idol  of  the  meeting  by 

!  his  mimicry,  anecdotes,  &o.     With  other  funds 

i  of  information,  he  possesseil  a  numl>cr  of  go<Kl 

travelling    stories*    (with   which    his  youthful 

voyage  to  Lisbon  ha<l  appjirently  supplied  him), 

*  which  he  narratetl.  Sir  (added  the  veteran),  in 
such  a  vein  of  pleisautry  and  rich  humour,  as  I 
have  seldom  seen  equalled.' — Cookers  Life  of 
Macklin,  ip.  DO. 

There  could  be  only  one  conclusion  to 
such  a  state  of  thin;Ts.  The  wine  business 
hinprnished  —  that  it  was  not  wholly  ruined, 
anil  (Jarrick  with  it,  shows  that  with  all  his 
love  of  society  he  was  able  to  exon'ise  great 
pnidcnce  and   self-restraint.     *Th<mg!i  on 

£leasure  bent,  he  had  a  frupral  mind.' 
iarly  habits  of  self-denial,  and  the  thoujrht 
of  tlie  vounjj  brothers  and  sisters  at  Lich- 
field,  were  enough  to  check  everything  like 
extravagance,  though  they  could  not  ccm- 
trol  the  passion  which  was  hourly  feeding 
itself  upon  the  study  of  plays  and  inter- 
course with  players,  and  bearing  him  on- 
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wards  to  the  inevitable  goal.  Their aocicty,' 
And  that  of  the  wits  and  crities  about  town, 
were  the  natural  clement  fur  talents  sut'h  as 
his.  He  could  even  then  tum  an  epigram 
or  copy  of  verses,  for  which  his  friend  John- 
eon  would  secure  a  place  in  the  'Gentle- 
man's Magazine.'  Paragraphs  of  dramatic 
criticism  frequently  exercised  bis  pen.  lie 
bad  a  farce,  '  Letbe,'  accepted  at  Dnirj- 
Lane,  and  another,  'Tbe  L;-ing  Valot,' 
ready  for  the  stage.  Actors  and  managers 
were  among  his  intimates,  tlu  bad  tbe  en- 
trie  behind  the  scenes  at  the  two  great 
bouses,  Drury  Lane  and  Covunt  Garden, 
and  Ilia  bislrionic  powers  were  bo  well  rec- 
ognised, that  one  evening,  in  lliO,  when 
Woodward  was  too  ill  to  go  on  as  harle- 
quin, at  the  little  theatre  in  Goodman's 
Fields,  Garrick  was  allowed  to  take  his 
plape  for  the  early  scenes,  and  got  through 
them  BO  well  that  the  substitution  was  not 
surmised  by  the  audience. 

Nor  bad  his  been  a  mere  lounger's  de- 
light in  the  pleasures  of  the  theatre.  The  ax- 
iom that  the  stage  is  nought  which  docs  not 
'hold  tbe  mirror  up  to  uature,' bad  taken 
deep  hold  upon  his  mind.  But  from  the  ac- 
tual stage  be  found  that  nature,  especially  in 
tbe  poetical  drama,  liad  all  but  vanished,  and 
in  Its  place  bad  come  a  purely  con — 
tional  and  monotonous  style  of  dcclama 
with  a  Stereotyped  system  of  action  oo 
formal  and  unreal.  There  was  a  noble 
opening,  for  any  one  who  should  have  tbe 
courage  and  the  gills  to  return  to  nature 
and  to  truth,  and  Garrick  felt  that  it  was 
'in  bim'  to  effect  the  desired  revolution. 
Tliat  the  public  were  prepared  to  widcome 
a  reform  liadbcen  demonstrated  by  the  suc- 
cess, in  Fcbruan',  1741,  of  Eiis  friend 
Macklin  at  Dmrj-  Lane,  in  tlie  part  of  Shy- 
lock,  whieb  the  public  had  up  to  that  time  licen 
accustomed  to  sec  treated  on  the  stage  as  a 
comic  part.  Rcailiiig  his  Sliakspo]in'  by  the 
light  of  his  vigonius  intellect,  ]tlnckliii  saw 
the  immense  scope  tbe  character  alTurded  for 
the  display  of  varied  passion  and  emotion. 
Kature  liail  given  him  tliu  Shylo<-k  look, 
and  io  his  heart  lio  had  'tbe  irrevocable 
bal«  an<l  study  of  revenge,'  of  which  tlie 
clianii^er  is  so  crand  an  expression.  Jn 
tbe  early  scenes  ho  riveted  the  auilience  by 
tljo  liard  cutting  force  of  bis  manner  anil 
utterance.     The  third  act  came,  and  here 


'  I  knew  I  should  have  the  pull,  an'l  rw 
myself  nueMnlliigly.  At  this  periwl  I  threw  out 
all  my  lire;  anil,  ns  the  contracted  piuwiona  of 
yy  fur  tliO  niFrvhant's  losses,  and  frrief  for  the 
clopenient  uf  .Ifssica.  open  a  fine  ficlil  for  xn  ac- 
tor's powers,  I  hull  the  jtoud  fortune  to  please 
beyond  my  warmest  eipcctationa.    Ibe  wbols 


I  was  in  an  uproar  of  applaose,  tuad  1  was 
obliged  to  pause  between  the  speecbai,  to  give  it 

vent  BO  as  to  be  hoard.' 

*  No  money,  no  title,'  added  the  vetenui  u  bft 
recited  hUtriumpb, 'could  purchase  what  I  fdt. 
And  let  no  man  tell  me  afUr  this  what  fame  will 
not  inspire  a  luan  to  do,  anil  huw  fzir  the  actain- 
mcnt  of  it  will  not  remunerate  his  greateot  la- 
bours. By  G — d,  sir,  though  I  was  not  worth 
fifty  pounds  iu  the  world  at  this  time,  yet,  let 
me  tell  you,  I  was  Charles  the  Great  tar  that 
night'  — Coofee'ii./eo/jM«ti(B,p.  38. 

Macklin's  power«  were  of  an  exceptional 
kind,  lie  wanted  variety  and  llezibilily, 
and  those  graces  of  person  and  luaiiDer 
which  are  indispensable  to  a  great  actor. 
His  success  was,  therefore,  only  moiiK'n- 
tarj'  \  and  it  was  left  to  his  young  friend 
and  companion  to  complete  the  reform,  of 
which  his  own  treatment  of  Shy  lock  was  the 
first  indication. 

Nor  was  that  reform  far  distant.  Tbe 
very  next  summer  was  to  decide  Garrlck's 
career.  Ills  broodings  were  now  to  take 
actual  sbapc.  But  before  hazarding  an  ap- 
pearance m  London  be  wisely  resolved  to 
test  bis  powers  in  tbe  country ;  and  with 
this  view  be  went  down  to  Ipswich  with  the 
company  of  GifTard,  tbe  Manager  uf  tb« 
Cioudman's  Fields'  Theatre,  and  luade  hi* 
a|>pcarauce  under  the  name  of  Lydda)  a* 
Aboan  in  Southern's  tragedy  of  *  Oroonuko.' 
Tliis  bo  followed  up  by  several  other  char- 
acters, both  tragic  and  comic,  none  of  them 
of  first  itn{>urtance,  but  lulficieut  to  give 
liim  case  on  the  stage,  and  at  the  same  time 
enable  him  to  ascertain  wherein  his  strength 
lay.  His  Buccciia  was  unquestionable,  and 
decided  him  on  appealing  to  a  London  an- 

The  quality  in  which  Garrick  theu  and 
tlirougbout  bis  career  surpassed  all  bis  coa- 
tcmporaries  was  tbo  power  of  kindling  with 
the  exigencies  of  the  scene,  lie  lust  him- 
Kvlf  in  his  part.  It  spoke  through  him; 
and  tbe  greater  the  play  it  doiuau(l«.<d  of 
emotion  and  [>a.uion,  the  more  divunificd 
tbe  expression  and  action  fur  which  it  gave 
svop<s  tlie  more  brdliantly  did  his  genius 
awwrt  itxelr.  Ilis  face  answered  to  his  feel- 
ings, and  its  workings  gave  waming  of  his 
words  liefore  be  uttered  tbcm ;  bs  Toict?, 
melmlious  and  full  of  tone,  though  far  bom 
strong,  had  tbe  penetrating  quality  hiuU  tw 
define,  but  wliieh  is  never  wanting  cither  in 
the  ^at  orator  or  the  great  actor;  and 
bis  hgurc,  light,  graecful,  and  well  bal- 
aiiced,  though  under  tlte  avcra^  sise,  waa 
eipial  to  every  demand  which  bs  impnltirs 
nature  made  upon  it. '  Wo  can  see  all  tUa 
in  tbe  portraits  of  bim  even  at  ihia  earij 
period.    Unly  in  those  of  a  later  <bM  do 
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we  get  some  idea  of  the  commanding  power  The  *  Daily  Post '  annomiced  his  reception 
of  his  eyes,  which  not  only  held  his  audi-  next  day,  in  terms  which,  however  little 
ence  like  a  spell,  but  controlled,  with  a  they  would  ])e  worthy  of  belief  in  any  jour- 
power  almost  beyond  endurance,  his  fellow-  nal  of  the  present  day,  at  that  time  were 
performers  in  the  scene.     But  from  the  first  enough  to  arrest  attention,   as  *  the  most 


pearance. 

ise ;  and  he  had  learned,  as  men  of  ability  pion,'  who  obviously  was  equal  to  his  work, 
do  learn,  even  from  their  very  defects,  in  a  phenomenon  at  no  time  common  in  news- 
what  direction  true  excellence  was  to  be  paper  critics  of  the  stage,  called  attention 
sought  for.  Long  afterwards  he  used  to  to  nis  nice  proportions,  his  clear  and  pene- 
say  that  his  own  chief  successes  in  'Richard  trating  voice,  sweet  and  harmonious,  with- 
thc  Third '  were  due  to  what  he  had  learned  out  monotony,  drawling,  or  affectation ; 
through  watching  Ryan,  a  very  indifferent  *  neither  whinmg,  bellowing,  or  grumbling,' 
actor,  in  the  same  part.  Richard  was  the  —  tragedians  of  those  days  must  have  been 
character  he  chose  for  his  first  London  marvellously  like  our  own, —  *  but  perfectly 
trial ;  a  choice  made  with  a  wise  estimate  easy  in  its  transitions,  natural  in  its  cadence, 
of  his  own  powers,  for  the  display  of  which  and  beautiful  in  its  elocution.' 
it  was  eminently  fitted.  At  this  time  the  ,  .  g^  j^  ^^^  j^  ^  .^  ^.^  ^.^^  ^^^  j  j^ 
part  was  m  the  possession  of  Quin,  whose  ^hich  he  is  neither  strutting  nor  mincing,  neith- 
'  manner  of  heaving  up  his  words,  and  la-  er  stiff  nor  slouching.  When  three  or  four  are 
boured  action,'  as  described  by  Davies,  on  the  stage  with  him  he  i$  attentive  to  whatever 
were  the  best  of  foils  to  the  fiery  eneig}'  and  is  spoke,  and  never  drops  his  character  when  he 
subtle  varieties  of  expression  with  which  has  finished  a  speech,  by  either  looking  con- 
Garrick  was  soon  to  make  the  public  famil-  temptuously  on  an  inferior  performer,  uimeces- 
iar.  Ue  appeared,  by  the  usual  venial  fie-  s»ry  spitting,  or  suffering  his  eyes  to  wander 
tion-on  similar  occasions,  as  a  *  gentleman  through  the  whole  circle  of  spectators.  His  ac- 
who  never  appeared  on  any  stage.'  The  ^lon  is  never  superfluous,  awkwanl,  or  too  fre- 
housewas  not  a  great  one ;  still  the  audi-  J^^^"?^^^  ,'^P^^^' ^^^  graceful,  decent,  and  be-  , 
ence  was  numerous  enough  to  make  the  ac-  ^* 

tor  feel  his  triumph,  and  to  spread  the  re-  This  is  invaluable,  both  as  showing  what 
port  of  it  widely.  Thev  were  taken  by  Garrick  was,  and  what  the  actors  of  that 
surprise  at  first  by  a  style  at  once  so  new  time  —  in  this  also,  unhappily,  too  hke  the 
anu  so  consonant  to  nature.  actors   of   our  own  —  were  not.     He    was 

*  terribly  in  earnest.'     lie  did  not  play  with 
•To  the  just  modulation  of  the  wonls,'  says   his  work.     He  had  transported  himself  into 
Davies. « and  concurring  expression  of  the  fea-   j,,^  i^j^al  Riehard,  and  his  strong  concept 
turesjh)!.,  the  genuine  workings  of  nature,  they   ^j^^        ^e  in  every  flash  of  his  eves,  every 
had  been  strangers,  at  least  for  «>me  time.    But,    ^.j^       *  ^  ,  j    ^  ^  ^     » ^  ^ 

after  Mr.  Gamck  had  gone  through  a  variety  i  i  ^  ▼*  •  i  .  -  ^-  ^  o^i  /- 
of  scenes,  in  which  he  i?ave  evident  proofs  of  '^?^[>'-  J\  'I  characteristic  of  the  fervour 
consummate  art,  and  i>erfcct  knowletlge  of  char-  with  which  he  threw  himself  into  the  part, 
ncter,  their  doubts  were  turne<l  into  surprise  "»at  before  the  fourth  act  was  over  he  had 
and  astonishment,  from  which  they  relieved  all  but  run  out  of  voice,  and  was  indebted 
themselves  in  loud  and  reiterated  applause.'  to  the  seasonable  relief  of  a  Seville  orange 

from  a  chance  loiterer  behind  the  scenes  for 

Macklin,  of  course,  was  there,  and  often   getting  articulately  to  the  end  of  the  play. 

spoke  of  the  pleasure  that  night's  perforin-    This  failure  of  the  voice  often  happened  to 

aiice  gave  him.  him  afterwards,  and  from  the  same  cause. 

It  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  a  sensitive 
•  It  was  amazing  how,  without  any  example,    organisation,  and  did  not  arise  in  him  from 
but,  on   the   contniry,  with  grwit    prejudices   anv  undue   vehemence,  but  evidentlv  from 

the  intensity  which  he  threw  into  his  de- 
liver}*. 

A  power  like  this  was  sure  of  rapid  re- 
cognition   in    those    days,    when    theatres 

^ ^ ^ ^^^^  ^  formed  a  sort  of  fourth  estate.     fJarrick's 

h«irl,^Vwii^"a  puff  to  Thmickn^^^^  tlie'^'sVand  ^''^^  appearance  was  on  the  IDth  of  October, 
west  end  of  the  town  made  hca.l  against  tiunn;  \  ^ '  ^^-  .  ^^^  repeated  the  character  the  two 
and  the  little  fellow,  in  this  and  about  half  a    following     nights,     then     changed     it    for 


against  him,  he  could  throw  such  spirit  and 
novelty  into  the  part,  as  to  convince  every  im- 
partial person,  on  tlie  very  first  impression, 
that  he  was  right  In  short.  Sir,  he  at  once  de- 
cided the  public  taste;  and  though  the  players 
formed  a  cabal  against  him,  with  Quin  at  their 


dozen  other  charactei-s,  secured  liis  own  inimor- 
lality.'— CooA-c'5  L\fe  qf  Macklin^  p.  09. 


*  Aboan,'  his  first  part  of  the  Ipswich  Se- 
ries.    The  audiences  were   still  moderate, 
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and  his  salary,  a  guinea  a  night,  moderate  an  actor,  and  docs  more  at  lus  first  ap^ 

in  proportion.     But  fame  had  carried  the  ance  than  ever  anybody  did  with  t^^ 

report  of  the  new  wonder  from  the  obscure  years'  practice ;  and,  good  God,  what 

comer  of  the  citv,  near  the  Minories,  in  he  be  in  time !' *    The  Duke  of  Arg}*l( 

which  his  friond  (jiffard's  theatre  was  situ-  Lord  Cobham,   great  authorities  m 

ated,  to  the  wits  and  fashionable  people  in  matters,  pronounced  him  superior  to 

the  West-end.    Richard  was  restored  to  the  terton.     The  very  conAicts  of  opinic= 

bills.  *  Goodman's  Field,' says  Davies,  *  was  which  such  high  commendations  gave 

full  of  the  splendours  of  St.  James's  and  were  the  best  of  fame  for  the  young  i 

Grosvenor  Square ;  the  coaches  of  the  no-  They  drew  crowds  to  the  theatre ;  and 

bility  filled  up  the  space  from  Temple  Bar  before  the  end  of  1741,  it  was  often  fa 

to    AVhitechapcl.'     What    Garrick    valued  small   to  accommodate  the  numbers 

more  than  all  this  concourse  of  fashionables,  flocked  for  admittance.     The  humble  s.a^ 

men  of  high  character  and  undoubted  taste  of  a  guinea  a  night  was  clearly  no  adequate 

flocked  to  hear  him ;  and  on  the  2nd  of  return  for  such  merits.     Giflard  offeree!  imi 

November,  Pope,  ill  and  failing,  who  had  a  share  in  the    management  upon    equal 

come  out  early  in  the  year  to  see  Macklin's  terms ;  and  within  the  next  few  months  the 

*  Shylock,'  and  had  recognised  its  excellence,  foundation  of  the  actor's  ultimate  great  Cm- 

was  again  tempted  from  his  easy  chair  at  tune  was  laid. 

Twickenham   by  the  rumour  of  a  worthy       Such  success  could  hot  fail  to  provoke  the 

successor  having  arisen  to  the  Betterton  and  jealousy  of  those  performers  wuo  had  hith- 

Booth  of  his  early  admiration.  erto  occupied  the  foremost  ranks.     It  was  a 

virtual  condemnation  of  all  they  had  trained 

« I  saw,'  said  Garrick,  describmg  the  event  themselves  to  think  true  acting.     •  If  thi« 

long  afterwards  to  the  somewhat  magniloquent  young  fellow  is  right,  then  we  have  all  been 

Percival  Stockdale,  « our  little   poetical  hero,  wroncr/  said  one,  as  if  in  that  statement 

dressed  in  black,  seated  in  a  side-box  n^r  the  were°included  a  final  verdict  against  him. 

stage,  and  viewmg  mc  with  a  serious  and  ear-  .  ^his,'  remarked  the  sententious  Quin,  *is 

nest  attention.    His  look  shot  and  thnllod  hke  ^^    ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^  ^         ^.^^^^  Li  a  new  w- 

li;;htninflr  throuc'h  my  frame,  and  I  had  some  ,.   .         .,  i     r  n        i,*  *k-- 

hS,itation,iii  proce«liiig  from  anxiety  and  from  ^17!^"'/^^  people  follow  him   as   another 

joy.     As  Richard  gn^ually  blazed  forth,  the  Whiteheld;   but  ^ey  wdl   soon   return  to 

house  w;i8  in  a  roar  of  applause,  and  the  con-  church  again,  f     Return,  however,  they  (W 

spiring  hiuid  of  Pope  showered  mo  with  laurels.'  ^ot.     A  new  era  had  begun ;  and  Gamci, 

—  S/ocAv/(//e'«  Jtfcwwir*,  vol.  ilp.  162.  whose  ready  pen  did  not  always  do  him 

such  good  service,  was  able  to  retort  the 

Pope  returned  to  see  him  twice ;  and  his  sarcasm  in  a  smart  epi^am,  of  which  these 
verdict,   which    reached    Garrick    tiirough  two  lines  have  kept  their  place  in  Uterature. 
Lord  Orrery,  shows  how  deeply  he  was  im- 
pressed by  Garrick's  fresh  and  forcible  stvle,  *  When  doctrinea  meet  with  general  approbatioB, 
and    the    genuine    inspiration  which    ini-     It  i«  not  heresy,  but  Reformation.' 
mated  his  performance.     *  That  3'ounff  man       ,,«       t^  1       l    ^1.     j  *  -d  ju 
never  had  liis  eciual  as  an  actor,  and  lie  will       ^^hen  Dukes  by  the  dozen,  great  PtAi- 

never  have  a  rivkl.'    Pope  dreaded  that  sue-  JJ^.^  Txr^"";  ^^"  """^^  .""^if "'  "^  •    Z 

cess  would  spoil  him;  but  Garrick^s  genius  ^^^l"f*  Ministers,  were  to  be  seen  m  the 

was  not  of  tlie  ungenuine  kind,  which  is  ^^^""^  »^,7««  applauding  and  were  known  to 

spoiled  bv  success.     He  knew  only  too  well  T'^  the  young  actor's  acquaintance,  the 

howfarliLs  best  achievements  fell  short  of  adverse  whispers  of  the  few,  who  are  ah^^ 

what  his   imagination  conceived.      Others  ^o  wise  to  believe  m  what  all  the  rertof 

ini-ht  think  his  delineations  could  not  be  l»^«l^"^^^  ^^  '"l ''''  TTl  ""^  ""^  ^^^ 
r.  A  V..*  o..  k^ .  r^^  o»f  00  i^»r^  «a  Grav  might  pooh-pooh  the  new  genius,  ana 
'cd.     ^ot  so  he;  for  act  as  long  as   w..r..^i«°;J:,,»ofi  fi^.f  i,-*   .««  »nt1nii« 


Wafpole  insinuate  that  he  'saw  nothing 
wonderful  in  him' — when  did  he  ererr^ 
cojmise  anvthinjj  truly  creat?— but  lh*y 


iinprov 

ho  might,  there  was  no  great  part,  in  STiak- 
spcarc  opeciallv,  which  would  not  con- 
stantly pinrsent  new  details  to  elaborate,  or  ^"^^"1^^  uuvuiuik  truiy  tf™"!  —  ""•  ";;; 
suggek^hades  of  significance  or  contrast '  ^^*t  themselves  to  bo  die Tiereties,  and  ^^^ 
wlSdi  had  proviousl?  escaped  him.  The  \  ''^^"^'^  ^g^^"«'  ^^«  overwhebning  tide  of 
prais(>  of  old  Mrs.  Porter,  herself  the  great-  ,  .  ^lil.  .peoch  was  conveyed  to  GarrtekloaletNr. 
(*st  tra;^"-(han  of  her  time,  who  had  come  up  2Ctli  Anrit,  1742.  fVom  his  iHend  the  Kev.T.Stw* 
to  town  to  see  him  from  her  retirement  in  ton  -'V-rrnrJl-  rnrr'^iHrnrfence.  vol.l.p  8.  ^.  _^ 
.1  ^  .1  I  it  Ouin  and  liarrick   became  oxceilnit  nlia* 

tlie   C'onntrv,  must  have   spoken  more  elo-    i^avin^  a  cofloe-hou^e  one  night  t4ijfeihw,  onlyoW 

(iiu'iillv  to  hiin  than  even  Pope's  broad  eulo-   sodan  chair  was  to  be  had.    '  I'nt  Davie  la  tbeii» 

iriuin  \nd  in  it  too  there  was  the  nronhecv  '  tern,' said  <2"»n.  otpppiiiff  Into  It.    *Ha?»pytog> 
^luui,  .11(1  in  »t,  too,  mere  \ias  inc  propnec}    ^j^.  ^^j^  ,j  j^^  j^  i^uythlng/  was  Garricri  itM** 

of  tlK'   *  All  had  hereafter.'     *  He  is  bom   der. 
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poptilarity  which  had  set  in.  Even  CoUey 
fibber,  whose  adaptation  of  *  Richard  the 
Hiird^  was  Garrick^s  assay  piece,  and  whose 
preconceived  notions  of  the  character  must 
3ATe  received  a  rude  shock  from  the  new 
ftoal  put  into  it  by  the  young  actor,  was  re- 
luctantly driven  to  admit  to  Mrs.  Bracegir- 
Jle*  *  Gadso,  Bracey,  the  little  fellow  is 
clever.'  The  praises  of  so  good  a  critic  and 
fto  experienced  an  actor  were  indeed  valua- 
Dle*  and  in  recounting  his  successes  to  his 
brother  Peter,  Garrick  writes  with  obvious 
pride  (22nd  December,  1741),  *  Old  Gibber 
oas  spoken  with  the  greatest  commendation 
3f  my  acting.' 

while  people  were  still  in  admiration  at 
the  tragic  force  of  his  Richard,  he  surprised 
tbem  by  the  display  of  comi'j  powers, 
scarcely  less  remarkable,  in  Clodio  in  the 

•  Fop'd  Fortune,'  Fondlewife  in  Congreve's 

•  Old  Bachelor,'  and  other  characters ;  thus 
early  demonstrating  his  own  doctrine  that 

•  there  must  be  comedy  in  the  perfect  actor 
of  tragedy,'  of  which  he  was  afterwards  to 
furnish  so  brilliant  an  example.  His  lively 
farce  of  *The  Lying  Valet'  (produced  in 
December,  1741)  established  his  reputation 
as  a  writer,  at  the  same  time  that  it  gave 
him  in  Sharp  a  field  for  the  airy  vivacity, 
the  ever-bubbling  ^iety  of  tone,  the  talent 
of  making  witty  things  doubly  Gritty  by  the 
way  of  saying  them,  for  which  he  was  after- 
wards so  famous.  Some  of  his  friends  (his 
townsman  Newton,  the  future  Bishop,  then 
tutor  to  Lord  Carpenter's  son,  among  the 
number)  thought  his  appearance  in  such 
parts  a  mistake.  *  You.  who  are  equal  to 
the  greatest  parts,  strangely  demean  your- 
self m  acting  anything  that  is  low  or  little,' 
he  wrote,  l^^th  January,  1742.  *  There  are 
abundance  of  people  who  hit  off  low  hu- 
mour and  succeed  in  the  coxcomb  and  the 
buffoon  very-  well ;  but  there  is  scarce  one 
in  an  age  who  is  capable  of  acting  the  hero 
in  tragedy  and  the  tine  gentleman  in  come- 
dy. Though  you  perform  these  parts  never 
so  well,  yet  there  is  not  half  the  merit  in 
excelling  in  them  as  in  the  others.'  Sound 
enough  advice  in  the  main  and  to  actors  of 
limited  scope,  and  most  politic  as  a  warn- 
ing, by  which  Garrick  profited,  not  to  let 
himself  down  by  playing  merely  farce  parts. 
But  there  is  no  good  reason  why  an  actor 
of  the  requisite;  genius  should  not  play 
Touchstone  as  well  as  Othello,  Sir  Toby 
Belch  as  well  as  Coriolanus,  with  no  more 
loss  of  caste  than  Shaksj)eare  for  having 
written  them.  But  then  there  must  be  the 
requisite  genius  to  justify  the  attempt. 
This  Garnck  had,  as  was  soon  afterwards 
proved,  when  he  passed  from  Kin^  Lear  to 
Abel  Drugger,  in  '  The  Alchemist,'  from 


Hamlet  to  Baves  in  *  The  Rehearsal,'  and 
left  his  severest  critics  in  doubt  in  which  he 
was  most  to  be  admired.  Indeed  it  was  just 
this  wide  range  of  power,  this  Shakspearian 
multiformity  of  conception,  which  was  the 
secret  of  Garrick's  greatness,  and  after  his 
death  made  even  the  cynical  Walpole  con- 
fess that  he  was  *  the  greatest  actor  that 
ever  lived,  both  in  comedy  and  tragedy.' 
Newton  himself  was  struck  by  this  a  few 
months  later.  He  had  iust  seen  Garrick's 
Lear,  and  after  giving  him  the  opinion  of 
certain  friends  that  he  far  exceedi?d  Booth 
in  that  character,  and  even  equalled  Bet- 
terton,  he  goes  on  to  say :  — 

*  The  thing  that  strikes  me  above  all  others,  is 
that  variety  in  your  acting,  and  your  being  so 
totally  a  ditfcrent  man  in  Lear  from  what  you 
are  in  Richard.  There  is  a  sameness  in  every 
other  actor.  Cibbcr  is  something  of  a  coxcomb 
in  everything :  and  Wolsey,  Syphax,  and  lago 
all  smell  strong  of  the  essence  of  Lord  Fopping- 
ton.  Booth  was  a  philosopher  in  Cato,  and  was 
a  philosopher  in  everything  else  !  His  passion 
in  Hotspur  I  hear  w>i8  much  of  the  same  na- 
ture, whei*eas  yours  was  an  old  man*s  passion, 
and  an  old  man's  voice  and  action  ;  and,  in  the 
four  parts  wherein  I  have  seen  you,  Richard, 
Cbamont,  Bayes,  and  Lear,  I  never  saw  four  ac- 
tors more  different  from  one  another,  than  you 
are  from  yourself' —  Garrick  Correspondence , 
V.  L  p.  7. 

His  I^ar,  like  his  Ridiard,  seems  from 
the  first  to  have  been  superb.  Cooke,  in- 
deed, in  his  *  Memoir  of  Macklin,'  says  the 
first  and  second  performances  of  the  part 
disappointed  that  severe  critic.  It  did  not 
sufficiently  indicate  the  infinnities  of  the 
man  *  fourscore  and  upwards '  —  the  curse 
did  not  break  down,  as  it  should  have  done, 
in  the  impotence  of  rage  —  there  was  a  lack 
of  dignity  in  the  prison  scene,-and  so  forth. 
Garrick  took  notes  of  Macklin's  criticisms 
on  all  these  points,  withdrew  the  play  for 
six  weeks,  and  restudied  the  character  in 
the  interval.  Of  the  result  on  his  next  ap- 
pearance Macklin  always  spoke  with  rap- 
ture. The  curse  in  particular  exceeded  all 
he  could  have  imagined ;  it  seemetl  to  elec- 
trify the  audien(^e  with  horror.  The  wonls 
'kill  -kill — kill'  echoed  all  the  revenge 
of  a  frantic  king,  *  wliilst  his  pathos  on  dis- 
covering his  daughter  Cordelia  dn»w  tears 
of  commiseration  fpom  the  whole  house.  In 
short,  sir,  the  little  dog  made  it  a  chef 
d'omvre,  and  a  chef  d'ceuvre  it  continued  to 
the  end  of  his  life.' 

While  the  town  was  ringing  with  his  tri- 
umphs, and  his  brain  was  still  on  fire  with 
the  fulfilment  of  his  cherished  dreams,  Gar- 
rick did  not  forget  his  sober  partner  in 
business  nor  the  other  good  folks  at  Lich- 
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field,  to  whose  genteel  notions  his  becora-  all  his  life  before.     Leonidas   Glover  has 

ing  a  stage-player,  he   knew,  would   be  a  been  to  see  him  every  night,  and  goes  about 

terrible  shock.     The  Ipswich  pcrformiinces  saying  he  had  not  seen  acting  for  ten  years 

had  escaped  their  notice  ;  and  brother  Peter,  before. 

when  in  town  soon  afterwards,  tbund   him       „      ,     ,  »  .     .  „  .    .  ., 

out  of  health  and  spirits.     It  was  the  mis-       *  I'J  short,  were  I  to  tell  .you  what  they  say 

erable   interim    'between  the    acting  of  a  about  me. 'twould  be  Uh.  vam.  though  I  am  now 

J        ii>  1  ^1-  1   xu     r     i.        4.-      1    r-*  wntina:  to  a  brother.  .  .  .  I  am  Si>rry  ray  sisters 

dreadful  thmg  and  the  first  motion    ol  it.  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  uneasiness,  and.  as  I  really  love 

Garrick,  though  he  had  quite  made  up  his  ^^^j^  ^j,^^  ^^j  ^^^^  ^.,11  ^^.^^  ^^^  .^  ^^y  ^^^^ 

mind  to  go  on  the  stage,  was  afraid  to  break  ^o  appear  your  aflfectiouate  brother,  D.  Garrick.' 
the  news  to  his  family.     But  he  did  so  the 

day  after  his  debut  at  Goodman's  Fields,       A  less  modest  or  more  selfish  man  would 

while  the  plaudits  of  his  audience  were  yet  have  thrown  off  with  some  impatience  the 

sounding  m  his   ears,   in  a  letter  to   his  weak  scruples  of  his  family  about  loss  of 

brother  and  partner   deprecating  his  cen-  caste.     How  could  he  be  doing  wrong  in 

sure  with  an  unassuming  earnestness  wliich  following  the  irresistible  bent  of  a  genius 

speaks  volumes  for  the  modesty  of  the  ar-  for  what  he  knew  to  be  one  of  the  most  dil- 

tist,  and  the  simple  and  loving  nature  of  ficult  as  well  as  noblest  of  the  arts,  however 

the  man :  —  it  might  have  been  discredited  by  the  folly 

•  My  mind,'  he  writes.  «(as  you  must  know)  ""^  'f""  «^  «T-^,i^^.  ^^i  ^?H<>^f "'  <>r.  ^«P^ 

has  bLn  always  inclincii  io  the  stage,  nay.  si  f.^^^  ^\^\:  ^^^^  t^f^/^l »"  .^^^  oP»n»OD  of 

strongly  so  that  all  my  illness  and  lowuessof  the  unreflecting?     But  Gamck's  heart  and   . 

spirits  was  owing  to  my  want  of  resolution  to  ""  l^^s  exceUent  temper  detenumed  him  to 

tell  you  my  thoughts  when  here.    Finding  at  pursue  a  concdiatory  course.     He  reminded  . 

last  both  my  inclination  and   interest  rcquircl  bis    brother,   therefore,    *  how  handsomely 

some-  new  way  of  life,  I  have  chose  the  most  and   how   reputably   some    have   lived,   as 

agreeable  to  myself,  and  though  I  know  you  will  be  Booth,  Mills,  Wilks,  Gibber,  &c.,  admitted 


greatest 

and  not  be  ashamed  to  own  me  for  a  brother,    orator  in  the  House  of  Commons,  said  I  was 
.  .  .  Lswt  iiiglit  I  playM  Richard  the  Thinl  to  ^he  best  actor  the  Endish  stajw  had  pro- 


great  a   character  of  me,  that  we  are  in 

The  wine  business  at  Durham  Yard,  ho  daily^expectation  of  liis  coming  to  nee  me.' 

explained,  liad   not   prospered  —  400/.    of  Tliis  sort  of  thing  was  calculated  to  impress 

Garrick's  small  capital  had  been  lost  —  and  the  rather  dull  brain  of  Peter  and  the  timid 

he  saw  no  reasonable  prospect  of  retrieving  souls  of  the  sisters,  which  would  have  been 

it.     He  was  ])repared  to  make  ever)-  reason-  impervious  to  any  api>cal  on  the  score  of 

able  arrangement  with  his   brotluT  about  the   intrinsic  nobilitv   of   the   actor's   art. 

their  partnership,  and   in   his   new  career  Garrick  could  feel  within  himself,  and  might 

better  fortune   awaited   him,  of  which  his  have  told  them,  that  he  had  his  voeation  as 

family   should   share  the   fniits.     But   the  clearly  as  ever  poet  or  painter  had  his,  and 

news   spnMid   dismay  in  the   old   home   at  that  it  no  more  rested  with  himself  what 'he 

Lichfield;  their  respectability  was  conipro-  should  do  or  what  refiise,' than  with  a  Mil- 

mis(>d  by  one  of  their  blood  becoming  *  a  ton  to  write  or  a  Raphael  to  design.     But 

harlotry  player,'  and  getting  mixed  up  with  to  have  written  to  the  good  pt*ople  at  Licb- 

the  loosti  morals  and  shift v  wavs  of  the  the-  field  of  these  thin^rs  would  have  been  to 

atrical    fraternity.      Before    l'eter\s    n'ply  talk  to   stone  walls.     He  therefore  keeps 

reached  hlin,  (Jarrick  must  have  known  that  steadily  before  their  eyes  the  numbers  of 

his  fume  was  secure.     But  the  tone  of  his  great  folks  who  are  pressing  for  his  acquain- 

riMoinder    is    still    moilest,    though    firm,  tance  —  *  the  great  Mr.  Murray,  counsellor,^ 

>\  riting  again  on  the  27th,  he  assures  his  Pope,  Mr.  Littleton,  the  IVinee's  favourite, 

brother  that  even  his  friends,  *  who  were  at  with  all  of  whom  he  supped,  and  who  have 

first  suq)rise<l  at  my  intent,  by  seeing  me  all  treated  him  'with  the  highest civilitv and 

on  thi;  stage,  are  now  well  convinced  it  was  com])laisance.'     He  has  dined  with  Lords 

impossible   to   keep  me  off.'     As  to  com-  Halifax,  Sandwich,  and  (■hesterfivld.     'In 

f)any,  *the  best  in  town'  were  desirous  ol'  short,  I   believe  nobocly  (as  an  actor)  was 

lis,  and  he  had  received  more  civilities  since  iver  more  caressed,  and  luv  character  n»  a 

he  came  on  the  stage  than  ho  ever  did  in  private  man   makes  'cm  more  desiraiu  of 
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my  company.'*  When  they  found  their 
brother  making  his  way  in  the  highest  quar- 
ters, and  becoming  well  to  do  at  the  same 
time,  the  views  of  his  family  underwent  a 
change.  It  was  not,  however,  till  the  2nd 
of  December,  1741,  that  Garrick  threw  off 
the  mask  and  performed  under  his  own 
name.  By  this  time  even  they  must  have 
begun  to  doubt  whether  honour  was  not 
more  likely  to  accrue  to  them  than  dis- 
credit from  the  step  which  he  had  taken. 
But  it  must  have  been  no  small  pain  to  him 
to  have  the  vulgar  estimate  of  his  profession 
thrown  so  remorselessly  in  his  teeth  by  his 
own  kindred ;  and  that  even  in  the  first  ex- 
citement of  his  success  he  had  misgivings 
as  to  what  would  be  his  social  position,  and 
had  expressed  them  to  his  friend  Newton, 
may  be  inferi*ed  Irom  a  letter  of  that  wise 
ana  liberally-minded  man :  — 

•You  need  make  no  apology,'  he  writes  to 
Garrick,  December  7,  1741,  *  for  your  profes- 
sion, at  least  to  mc.  I  always  thought  that  you 
were  bom  an  actor,  if  ever  any  man  was  so; 
and  it  will  be  your  own  indiscretion  (and  I  hope 
and  believe  you  will  hardly  be  guilty  of  such 
indiscretion),  if  coming  upon  the  stage  hurts 
jour  reputation,  and  docs  not  make  your  for- 
tune. As  great  talents  are  required  for  acting 
well  as  for  almost  anything;  and  an  excellent 
actor,  if  at  the  same  time  he  is  an  honest  wor- 
thy man,  is  a  fit  companion  for  anybody.  You 
know  Roscius  was  fimiliar  with  Cicero,  and  the 
greatest  men  of  his  time;  and  Betterton  used 
frequently  to  visit  Bishops  Sprat  and  Attcrbury, 
and  other  divines,  as  well  as  the  best  of  the  no- 
bility and  gentry,  not  as  a  mimic  and  buffoon, 
to  make  diversion  for  the  compimy,  but*  as  an 
agreeable  friend  and  companion.' 

This  was  encouragement  of  a  verj-  com- 
monplace kind  to  a  man  who  respected  his 
art  and  liimself.  But  still  it  was  encourage- 
ment, and  encouragement  not  to  be  des- 
pised. For  it  was  not  alone  the  many- 
neaded  vulgar  who  thought  themslves  en- 
titled to  look  with  a  kind  of  scorn  upon  a 
player,  but  the  so-called  men  of  letters, 
with  Johnson  at  their  head,  who  above  all 
others  should  have  been  superior  to  such 
prejudice,  lost  no  opportunity  of  li'tting 
Garrick  feel  that  they  regarded  the  actor  as 
of  an  inferior  order  to  themselves.  It  was 
only  men  of  the  highest  gifts,  like  Burke, 
Warburton,  Camden,  or  Kevnolds,  or  of 
the  highest  social  position,  like  the  Dukes 
of  Devonshire  or  Portland,  or  the  Spencers, 
who  never  wounded  his  self-respect  by  airs 
of  superiority  or  cond(^scension. 

Garrick  paid  the  actors  accustomed  pen- 

i 
•  For  the  details  of  HiIh  part  of  GarrickV  rorn>8- 
pondenct*.  see  liuok    III.  cap.  ii.  of  Ooldunitli's  i 
Lift  bj  Hr.  Forster.  1 


alty  for  success  by  being  overworked.  Be- 
tween his  first  appearance  in  October,  1741, 
and  the  following  May,  when  the  Goodman's 
Fields'  Theatre  closed,  he  played  no  less 
than  138  times,  and  for  the  most  part  in 
characters  of  tlie  greatest  weight  and  im- 
portance in  both  tragedy  and  comedy. 
Among  the  former  were  Richard,  Lear, 
Pierre;  among  the  latter,  Lord  Foppin^- 
ton,  in  Gibber's  'Careless  Husband,'  J?ond- 
lewife,  and  Bayes.  The  range  of  character 
and  passion  which  these  parts  covered  was 
immense.  To  have  played  them  at  all,  new 
as  he  was  to  the  stage,  was  no  common  feat 
of  industry,  but  only  genius  of  the  most  re- 
markable kind  could  have  carried  him 
through  them,  not  only  without  injury,  but 
with  positive  increase,  to  the  high  reputation 
his  farst  performances  had  created.  In 
Bayes  he  was  nearly  as  popular  as  in  Rich- 
ard and  Lear ;  and  he  made  the  part  sub- 
servient to  his  purj)osc  of  exposing  the 
false  and  unnatural  style  into  wliich  actors 
had  fallen,  by  making  Bayes  speak  his  tur- 
gid heroics  in  imitation  of  some  of  the  lead- 
ing performers.  But  when  he  found  how 
the  men  whose  faults  he  burlesqued  —  good, 
worthv  men  in  their  wav  —  were  made 
wretched  by  seemg  themselves,  and  what 
they  did  in  all  seriousness,  held  up  to  deris- 
ion, his  naturally  kind  heart  and  good  taste 
made  him  drop  these  imitations,  (iarrick's 
true  vocation  was  to  teach  his  brethren  a 
purer  style  by  his  own  example,  not  to  dis- 
hearten them  by  ridicule.  Mimicry,  bo« 
sides,  as  he  well  knew,  is  the  lowest  form 
of  the  actor's  art,  and  no  mere  mimic  can 
be  a  great  actor,  for  sincerity,  not  simula- 
tion, is  at  the  root  of  all  greatness  on  the 
stage. 

The  success  of  Garrick  at  Goodman's 
Fields  emptied  the  patent  houses  at  C'ovent 
Garden  and  Drury  Lane,  and  the  patentees 
had  recourse  to  the  law  to  com{H*l  GifTard 
to  close  his  theatre.  Garrick  was  secured 
for  tlie  next  season  at  Drurj'  Lane.  But  as 
that  house  did  not  ojien  till  September,  and 
the  people  of  Dublin  were  impatient  to  sec 
him,  he  started  off  for  that  city  early  in 
June,  and  reuiained  there  playing  a  round 
of  his  le:nling  parts  till  the  miildie  of  Au- 
gust. An  epidemic  which  rage«l  during  the 
greater  part  of  this  time,  caused  by  distress 
among  the  poor  and  by  the  great  heat,  got 
tile  name  oi  the  Garrick  Fever.  But  the 
epidemic  which  he  really  caused  was  not 
among  the  poor,  but  among  the  wits  and 
fine  ladies  of  that  then  fashionable  and  lively 
city,  who  were  not  likely  to  be  behind  his 
P^nglish  admirers  in  enthusiasm.  He  was 
be-rhvmed  and  teted  on  all  hands,  and  from 
them  he  got  the  title  of  Koscius,  which  to 
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this  hour  is  coupled  with  his  name.  During 
this  engagement  he  added  liainlet  to  his 
list  of  characters.  Like  his  Ivichard  aud 
Lear  it  was  treated  in  a  manner  quite  his 
own,  and  like  them  it  was  irom  the  first  a 
success,  but  was,  of  course,  much  elabora- 
ted and  modified  in  future  years. 

At  Drurv  Lane  Garrick  found  himself  as- 
sociated with  his  old  friend  Macklin,  who 
was  deputy  manager,  and  with  that  *  dally- 
ing and  dangerous '  beauty  Peg  WofEngton, 
under  whose  spell  he  appears  to  have  fallen 
as  early  as  1740.  As  an  actress  she  was 
admirable  for  the  liie,  the  nature,  and  the 
grace  which  she  threw  into  all  she  did,  set 
off  by  a  iine  person,  and  a  face,  which,  as 
her  portraits  show,  though  habitually  pen- 
sive in  its  expression,  was  capable  of  Kin- 
dling into  passion,  or  beaming  with  the  sud- 
den and  fitful  lights  of  feeling  and  fancy. 
She  liad  been  literally  picked  out  of  the 
streets  of"  Dublin  as  a  child  cr}'ing  *  half- 
penny salads,'  and  trained  by  a  rope-dancer, 
Madame  Violante,  as  one  of  a  Lilliputian 
company,  in  which  she  figured  in  such  parts 
as  Captain  !Macheath.  Like  Ilachel  and 
many  other  celebrated  women,  she  contrived, 
it  is  hard  to  say  Low,  to  educate  herself,  so 
that  she  coulil  hold  her  own  in  conversation 
in  anv  societv ;  and  such  was  her  natural 
prace,  that  she  excelled  in  characters  like 
JMillamant  and  Lady  Townley,  in  which  the 
well-bred  air  of  good  society  was  essential. 
P'rank,  kindly,  and  impulsive,  she  had  also 
wit  at  will,  to  give  piquancy  to  the  expres- 
sions of  a  very  independent  turn  of  mind. 
She  never  scrupled  to  avow  that  she  pre- 
ferred the  company  of  men  to  that  of  wo- 
men, who  *  talked,'  she  said,  *  of  nothing  but 
silks  and  scandal.'  The  men  returned  the 
compliment  by  being  very  fond  of  her  com- 
pany. *  Forgive  her  one  female  error,'  says 
Murj)hy,  *  and  it  might  fairly  be  said  of  her 
that  she  was  adorned  with  every  virtue,'  — 
a  truly  modest  plea,  when  it  is  consijlered 
that  Peg  was  not  more  chaste,  and  certainly 
not  less  inereenary,  than  Horace's  Barine,  to 
whom  indeed  she  was  likened  in  some 
pointed  but  ver}'  heartless  verses  by  one  of 
her  manv  lovers.  Sir   Hanburv  AVilliams. 

*  By  Jove,'  she  exclamied,  as  she  ran  into 
the  green-room  one  night  from  the  stage, 
when  she  had  left  the  house  cheering  her 
exit  as  Sir  Ilarrv  Wihlair,  *  they  are  in  such 
delight,  I  believe,  one  half  of  them  fancy 
I    am   a   man.'     *  Madam,'   rejoiiuMl  Quin, 

*  the  other  half,  then,  has  the  best  reason 
for  knowing  to  the  contrary.'  But  when 
Garrick  first  fell  under  her  fascination,  these 
frailties  had  not  been  developed.  She  was 
then  in  the  bloom  of  her  beaut  v, — and  how 
charming  that  was  we  can  see  from  Hogarth's 


exquisite  portrait  (in  the  Marquis  of  Laofi- 
downe's  Collection),  which  forms  one  of  the 
chief  attractions  of  the  portrait  exhibition 
now  at  South  Kensington, — and  though 
suitors  of  wealth  and  rank  surrounded  her, 
genius  and  youth  had  probably  more  charms 
for  her  than  gold  and  fine  living.  Garrick 
was  deeply  smitten  by  her,  and  he  seems 
for  a  time  to  have  thought  her  worth}'  of  an 
honourable  love.  For  one  season  he  kept 
house  together  with  her  and  Macklin,  and 
they  were  visited  by  his  friends,  Johnson 
and  Dr.  Hoadley  among  the  number.  It 
was  thought  he  would  marry  her ;  but  Peg's 
aberrations  —  her  *one  female  error'  — 
grew  too  serious.  She  was  in  truth  an  in- 
curable coijuette.  It  was  tlio  old  story  of 
Lesbia  and  Catullus.  Garrick's  heart  was 
touched,  hers  was  not.  It  cost  him  a  good 
many  struggles  to  break  his  chains,  but  he 
broke  them  at  last,  and  Icfl  her  finally  in 
1745  to  the  rakes  and  fools  who  were  out- 
bidding each  other  for  her  favours. 

lie  was  worthy  of  a  better  mate ;  and  ho 
was  to  find  one  before  ver}'  long;  for  in 
March  of  the  following  year  (174G)  the  lady 
(rame  to  England  who  was  to  replace  his 
feverish  passion  for  the  wajnvard  Wolfing^ 
ton  by  a  devotion  which  grew  stronger  and 
deeper  with  every  year  of  his  life.  This 
was  the  fair  Eva  Maria  Veigel,  which  latter 
name  she  had  changed  for  its  French  equiv* 
alent  Violette.  She  was  then  twenty-onev 
a  dancer,  and  had  come  from  Vienna  with 
recommendations  from  the  Empress  The- 
resa, who  was  said  to  have  found  her  too 
beautiful  to  be  allowed  to  remain  within 
reach  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  I .  Jupiter 
(!'arlyle,  returning  from  his  studies  at  Lev- 
den,  found  himself  in  the  same  packet  with 
her,  crossing  from  Uelvoet  to  Harwich. 
She  was  disguised  in  male  attire,  and  this 
although  travelling  under  the  protection  of 
a  person  who  called  hhnself  her  father,  and 
two  other  foreigners.  Carlyle  took  the 
seeming  youth  for  *  a  Hanoverian  Baron 
coining  to  Britain  to  pav  his  court  at  St. 
James's.'  But  the  lady  becoming  alarmed 
by  a  stonn  during  the  passage,  her  voice, 
no  less  than  her  fears,  at  once  lietiaycd  her 
to  Carl  vie.  This  led  to  an  avowal  of  her 
profession,  and  of  the  object  of  her  joumej, 
and  the  young  handsome  Scotchman  tocdc 
care  not  to  leave  London  without  seeing  hit 
fair  fellow-traveller  on  the  Opera  stage, 
where  he  found  her  dancing  to  be  *cxqiii^ 
ite.'  *     Such  was  the  general  verdict.    The 

•  'AutuWo^rnjihy  of  CarlvU*,'  pp  IgS  and  2B7. 
Tlu*  iniMX'proH-iitations  <  f  Mr!  1  itzgi>ra)d  In  rrdtliic 
tlii.<4  8t()ryun>{iicxiMionMe.  liosays,  *Ai:u)njf  tliflrAE 
low -travellers  were  tiro  fortipnen*.  willi  a  «rfy  haod- 
fii  >nH>  young  page.  Tliiu  jMirtif  tlioy  aitaMiined  to  bi*  i 
iiuuuvcriau  Barun/ &c.  Carlyle  tsayty'lArwr 
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dancing  of  t]^ose  days  was  not  a  thin^  in  tain  as  to  the    protecting  Countess,   and 

which  every  womaHly  feeling,  ever}'  refined  whether  she  gives  her  a  fortune  or  not,' 

grace,  was  violated.     It  aspired  to  delight  Horace  Walpole  wrote  out  to  a  friend  in 

by  the  poetry  of  motion,  not  to  amaze  by  Florence  a  few  da^'s  after  the  marriage,  and 

complexities  of  distortion,  or  brilliant  mar-  speculation  has  smce  gone  on  mystifying 

vels  of  muscular  force.     Beautiful,  modest,  what  was  in  itself  a  very  simple  affair, 

accomplished,  the  Violette  not  only  charmed  The  Countess,  it  is  said,  looked  higher 

on  the  stage,  but  soon  found  her  way  into  for  her  young  friend  than  the  great  player, 

fashionable    society.      So    early  as  June,  as  a  Countess  with  so  celebrated  a  beauty 

1746,  Horace  Walpole  writes  to  his  friend  in  hand  was  likely  to  do ;  and  it  was  not 

Montague :  —  *  The  fame  of  the  Violette  in-  without  difficulty  that  Garrick   won  what 

creases   daily.     The  sister  Countesses   of  proved  to  be  the  great  prize  of  his  life.     He 

Burlington  and  Talbot  exert  all  their  stores  had  on  one  occasion  to  disguise  himself  as 

of  sullen  partiality  and  competition  for  her.'  a  woman,  in  order  to  convey  a  letter  to  his 

The  Countess  of  Burlington  took  her  to  live  mistress.     But  the  fact  of  ner  receiving  it 

with  her,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  attending  bespeaks  the  foregone  conclusion  that  he 

lier  to  the  theatre,  and  waiting  at  the  side-  had  won  her  heart ;  and,  that  fart  once  as- 

wings  to  throw  a  shawl  over  her  as  she  left  certained,  the  Countess  was  probably  too 

the  stage.     These  attentions,  due  solely  to  wise   to  oppose  further   resistance.     How 

the  charm  of  the  young  lady,  and  the  en-  attractive  in  person  the  young  dancer  was, 

tbusiasm    of    her    patroness,    were    quite  her  portraits  survive  to  tell  us.     What  her 

enough  to  set  in  motion  the  tongues  of  the  lover  thought  of  her  appears   from  some 

Mrs.  Candours  and  Sir  Benjamin  Backbites  verses  which  he  wrote  in  tlie  first  happiness 

of  society.     The  Violette,  they  began  to  of  what  we  cannot  call  his  honeymoon,  for 

whisper,  was  a  daughter  of  Lord  Burling-  their  whole  married  life  was  one  honeymoon, 
ton,  by  a  Florentine  of  rank ;  and  when, 

upon  her  marriage  with  Garrick  in  1749,  she  *  'Tia  not,  my  friend,  her  speaking  face, 

received  a  handsome  marriage  portion  from  ^er  shape,  her  youth,  her  winning  grace, 

the  Countess,  this  was  considered  conclusive  ^'^y®  "^f  »^*  ""^  ^«^''* '  ^^  f"r  one's  mmd, 

evidence  of  the  scandal.     It  was  not,  how-  ?"^^!^  ««  lier  eyes,  yet  soft  and  kmd- 

ever,  from  the  Earl,  but  from  the  Countess  ^  ffiJ^!L'l'^r^'!f;i.  -.n^. 

^,    , '  1      ,                   '      Ti.          •  i    1    r  A  sou  address,  with  manly  sense: 

^^Jru^'i;'^'''^''^  'T'^'     ^^  consisted  of  a  sura  lavishing  manners,  void  of  art. 

of  OOOOZ.  secured  on  one  of  her  ladyship  s  ^  cheerlul.  firm,  yet  feeling  heart, 

Lincolnshire   estates,   Garrick  on  his   nart  Beauty  that  charms  all  public  gaae, 

settling  10,000Z.  on  his  bride,  with  70/.    a  And  humble,  amid  pomp  and  praise.' 
year  of  pin-money.*     It  is  quite  possible 

that  tlhj  security  for  60001.  granted  by  the  Tliat  this  charming  picture  owed  little  or 

Countess  was.  simj)ly  an  equivalent  for  some  nothing  to  the  exaggeration  of  the  lover,  is 

such  sum  previously  handed  over  to  her  bv  coniinned  hy  the  uniform  testimony  of  all 

the  young  lad^'.     But  the  j)artie8  kept  their  who  knew  her.     Wilkes,  no  mean  judge, 

own  counsel  in  their  arrangements,  and  so  called  her  *the  first,'  and   Churchill   *thc 

left  the  busy-bodies  at  fault.     *  The  chapter  most  agreeable  woman  in  England.'     *IIer 

of  this  history  is  a  little  obscure  and  uncer-  temper,'  says  Stockdale,  *  was  amiable  and 

ere,  of  differt'iit  ages,  who  had  undor  their  care  a  f^'stive  ;  her    understanding    discriminating 

younff  iM'rson  of  hixtooii,  very  handsome  liuh'C'd,  and  vigorous  ;  her  humour  and  licr  wit  were 

whomwetook  f.ira  Hanoverian  Baron/fcc.  Mr  Kitz-  -.„^..   „     i   UrillJint  '     Stpm*»    snoinfr   ht»r  in 

freraldhavrti^hewaM 'ayonng  dantvr.  comhigtotrv  !;.  >    '^"^^  oruiiani.      ottrnc,  seeing  ncr  m 

the  KngliVhstageat  the  little  theatre  at  "thti  Hay/'  lfo'2    among    the    beauties     of    Tans  who. 

and  the  fum.owd  Ilanov.rian  lianm  iM.pced  tlicir  thronged  the  Tuileries  (iardens,  said  she 

Ktrouaet*  l«»r  hit*  profeare.'    It  waM  to  tlio  Oix'ra  .         iV          -i  -i   x      ^i             n  •           •      i     ^         i 

.useiiiihellayinarket.andnottothehttlethoatre  *  could  annihilate  them  all  in  a  Single  turn.' 

th(>n>.  that  Violette  was  jr«»iiig.  and  tlie  nnjipo^'d  *To  David  Hume,'  as  Madame  Kiccoboni 

Barou.  Car^rie  expressly  8ay>».  wa>*  the  Violette  h<»r-  *  n^  ..      «    ii    ratmehiit  mi  unurpnir  rv*  i7/;/»- 

«?lf    Twelve  veaw  afterwards  he  dimd  with  tlH»  i^"»  "»»    €ue  rappeiaiiau  souvenirces  lUNJt^ 

lady  aiid  her'hn>band  at  thrir  villa  at  Hampton  ires  dames  lltmiames  do/it  on  se  forme  \me 


son's  clotlie"*,'  Tlje  twche  yoars  Mr.  Mtztrciald  «,.  i,..  i,..,,w.„av«.../wl  ♦.-»  Af^^.  /'.i««:.  l*o  ii,. 
in«ke8'someten.'andlndHianc..<,f(aHvleVdinHrt  to  be  remembered  to  Mrs.  (.arrick?  By 
8tat(*Tn(>i)t  to  iho  conirarv,  Ih'  make:*  him  ^av,  •  ho  thij»  time  she  has  probablv  discovered  the 
snspectiKl  t*he  n  nn'mben'd  that  voyage  well  I ' '  So  is  nhilosoi)her*s  stone.  She  has  lonjr  possessed 
biography  written.  *  .  i      ii  ^       *i    *    r      •   •       *i 

•  The  erideno'  of  tlii.s  Is  Ixfore  us  in  a  copy  of  .  ii  "»<»re  valuable  secret  —  that  of  «:ainnig  the 

the  Marrlape  Artich'S',  tovhich  iIh' C'ounfO's'i«  a  hearts  of  all  who  have  the  happiness  of 
party.  They  are  dated  2<Mh  Juno.  1747.  two  dav- •  l.,»/^«.:n<r  ho*.  '  1T#>k-i/>a  W.Jiwd..  tlt*/vr^a  1.;^ 
Wore  the  marriogP.  and  disl.ro^ ..  all  that  is  ^aid  on    *-"f>.^ jng  Iier.      Horace  \S  alpoli-  clrops  his 

tbe  intject  both  by  Mr.  Boadeu  uud  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  i  cynicism  in  speaking  of  her :  *  I  like  her/ 
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be  says,  '  exceedingly ;  her  behaviour  is  all 
sense,  and  all  sweetness  too.'  Of  this  *  best 
of  women  and  wives,'  as  Garrick  called  her, 
he  proved  himself  worthy  by  a  loverlike 
wakefulness  of  affection  which  no  familiarit}' 
ever  dulled.  During  the  twenty-eight  years 
of  their  married  life  they  were  never  one 
day  apart.  His  friends  were  hers ;  where 
he  went  she  went,  and  by  the  grace  of  her 
presence  made  his  doubly  welcome.  The 
oeaux  esprits  of  Paris  were  only  restrained 
from  throwing  themselves  at  her  feet  by  the 
unusual  spectacle  of  a  lover  husband,  *  rheu- 
reux  mari,^  as  Madame  Riccoboni  calls  him, 
•  doTit  les  regards  lui  disent  sans  cesse,  I  love 
you ! '  Even  Foote,  brutal  in  his  contempt 
of  constancy  and  the  home  virtues,  was 
touched  by  the  beautiful  oneness  of  their 
lives.  In  February,  1766,  when  he  was  re- 
covering from  his  terrible  accident,  and, 
face  to  face  with  pain  and  sorrow,  could 
listen  to  the  dictates  of  his  better  nature, 
he  wrote  to  Garrick,  *  It  has  been  my  mis- 
fortune not  to  know  Mrs.  Garrick ;  but  from 
what  I  have  seen,  and  all  I  have  heard,  you 
will  have  more  to  regret,  when  either  she 
or  you  die,  than  any  man  in  the  kingdom.' 
Seven  jcars  later,  and  when  he  had  enjoyed 
the  privilege  of  knowing  her  better,  the 
same  reckless  wit,  who  spared  no  friend, 
however  kind,  respected  no  nature,  however 
noble,  and  from  whom,  as  the  event  proved, 
a  thousand  wrongs  were  unable  to  alienate 
Garrick's  forgiving  nature,  wrote  of  the 
lady  to  her  husband  in  these  terms ;  —  *  She' 
has  the  merit  of  making  mo  constant  and 
uniform  in  perhaps  the  only  part  of  my  life 
—  my  esteem  and  veneration  for  her.'  Sin- 
gularly enough,  the  finest  portrait  of  this 
charming  woman  is  associat<?d  with  Foote. 
It  was  painted  by  Hogarth  for  Garrick,  and 
is  now  in  her  Majesty's  possession.  It  pre- 
sents Garrick  in  the  act  of  composition,  his 
eyes  rapt  in  thought,  and  his  wife  stealing 
behind  him  and  about  to  snatch  the  pen 
from  his  upraised  hand.  He  is  in  the  act 
of  writing,  so  says  the  catalogue  of  liis  sale, 
his  prologue  to  Foote's  farce  of  *  Taste.' 
This  supplies  the  date,  *  Taste'  having  ap- 
peared in  1752,  just  two  years  after  their 
marriage.  The  picture  is  the  very  poetry 
of  portraiture.  The  charact<?r,  as  well  as 
the  lineaments,  of  both  are  there,  and  it 
needs  no  stretch  of  fancy  to  imagine  Garrick 
on  the  point  of  illustrating  the  virtuoso's 
passion  for  the  antique  by  the  line— 

'  His  VcnuB  most  be  old,  and  want  a  noae,* 

when  his  reverie  is  broken  by  the  saucy 
challenge  of  as  pretty  a  mouth  and  sweet 
a  pair  of  eyes  as  ever  made  a  husband's 
heart  happy.' 


What  Garrick  owed  to  the  happy  circum- 
stances of  his  marriage  can  scarcely  be 
stated  too  highly.  In  his  home  he  found  all 
the  solace  which  grace,  refinement,  fine  in- 
telligence, and  entire  sympathy  could  give. 
As  artist,  these  were  invaluable  to  him ;  as 
manager,  a  man  of  his  sensibilities  must 
have  Broken  down  without  them.  In  1747, 
two  years  before  his  marriage,  he  had, 
along  with  Mr.  Lacy,  become  patentee  of 
Drury  Lane  theatre,  to  which  his  perform- 
ances had  been  confined,  with  the  exception 
of  a  second  visit  to  Dublin  in  17'45-6,  and  a 
short  engagement  at  Covent  Garden  in 
1746-7.  So  well  had  he  husbanded  his 
means  since  his  dihut  at  the  end  of  1741, 
that  he  was  able,  with  some  help  from 
friends,  to  find  8000/.  of  tho  12,000/.  which 
were  required  for  the  enterprise.  Lacy 
took  charge  of  the  business  details,  while  all 
that  related  to  the  performances  devolved 
upon  Garrick.  He  got  together  the  very 
best  company  that  could  be  had,  for,  to  use 
his  own  words,  he  *  thought  it  the  interest 
of  the  best  actors  to  be  together,'  knowing 
well  that  apart  from  the  ^eat  gain  in  gene- 
ral effect,  this  combination  brings  out  all 
that  is  best  in  the  actors  themselves.  On 
the  stage,  as  elsewhere,  power  kindles  by 
contact  with  power ;  and  to  the  great  actor 
it  is  especially  important  to  secure  himself, 
as  far  as  he  can,  against  being  dragged  down 
by  the  imbecility  of  those  who  share  the 
stage  with  him.  Sham  genius  naturally 
goes  upon  the  principle  of  *  ma  femme  et 
cinq  poupies ; '  real  inspiration,  on  the  con- 
trary, delights  in  measuring  its  strenjrth 
against  kindred  power.  This  was  Garric^k's 
feeling.  At  starting,  therefore,  he  drew 
round  him  Mrs.  Cibber,  Mrs.  Pritchard, 
Mrs.  Clive,  Mrs.  Woffington,  among  the 
women,  — Barry,  Macklin,  Delane,  Havard, 
Sparks,  Shuter,  among  the  men.  Later  on 
he  secured  Quin  and  Woodwanl,  and,  when- 
ever he  could,  he  drew  into  his  company 
whatever  ability  was  in  the  market.  He 
determined  to  bring  back  the  public  taste, 
if  possible,  from  pantomime  and  farce,  to 
performances  of  a  more  intellectual  stamp. 
Johnson  wrote  his  fine  Prologue  tg  announce 
the  principles  on  which  the  theatre  was  to 
be  conducted,  and  threw  upon  the  public, 
and  with  justice,  the  res])onsibility,  should 
these  miscarry,  by  the  well-known  lines,  — 

'  The  drama's  Laws  the  drama's  patrons  give. 
For  those  who  live  to  please  must  please  to  live.' 

The  public,  as  usual,  fell  back  after  a  time 
upon  its  love  for  *  inexplicable  dumb  show 
and  noise,'  and  Garrick  had  no  choice  but 
to  indulge  its  taste.  But  hi  these  early 
days  the  array  of  varied  ability  which  his 
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^presented,  backed  by  his  own  gen- 
filledy  as  it  well  might,  the  tlieatre 


srarrick  purchased  his  success,  however, 
'  SLn  amount  of  personal  labour,  for  which 
\y  bis  own  passionate  enthusiasm  for  his 
t  c^ould  have  repaid  him.  To  keep  such 
Tocia  in  order  was  no  common  task;  to 
soxicile  their  jealousies,  to  conciliate  their 
"  "  '  y,  to  get  tlieir  best  work  out  of  them, 
nded  rare  temper,  rare  firmness,  and 
ordinary  tact.  Even  with  all  these, 
Garrick  certainly  possessed,  his  best 
frequently  provoked  the  spleen  and 
1J.I0W  irritability  of  those  about  him.  Nor 
.s  it  only  the  airs  of  his  tragic  queens 
tfc  vpset  his  plans  and  put  his  chivalry  to 
'trial.  Wollington  aud  Clive  —  one  the 
lady  of  Comedy,  the  other  the  liveliest 
bigails  —  kept  him  in  continual  hot  wa- 
'•  But  his  bonnomie  was  not  to  be  shaken ; 
^  "when  Clive  had  written  him  a  more 
>lcl.iug  letter  than  usual,  he  took  it  as  a 
nc^  j>tom  of  better  health,  and  his  salutation 
lac2r  when  they  next  met  would  be, —  I 
*  "Very  glad,  madam,  you  are  come  to 
^^^^^  usual  spirits.  Even  the  fiery  Kitty 
tilci  not  resist  such  invincible  good  hu- 


course  malicious  storips  in  abundance 
propagated  against  him,  many  of  them 
®»  beyond  all  question,  to  his  very  vir- 
'^  as  a  manager.  He  worked  from  too 
r^  a  point  of  view  to  be  understood  by 
^*^y  of  the  people  who  surrounded  him. 
^^Cillehco  was  his  aim,  and  he  allowed  no 
^  ^o  trifle  with  the  work  he  assigned  them. 
^Cit  and  elaborate  rehearsals,  under  his 
**      direction,  were  insisted  on,  much  to 

*  ^fcoinoyance  of  some  of  the  older  actors, 
liad  grown  hal)itually  careless  as  to  the 
l-s  of  their  parts,      llis  own  presiding 

J^i   arranged  the  business  of  the  scene, 

*  ensured  ensemble  and  completeness. 
'  "^^ok  infinite  pains  to  put  his  own  ideas 
^^  the  heads  of  performers  who  had  no 
'*^^  of  their  own,  so  that  his  actors  often 
^^5  great  hits,  which  were  mainly  due  to 
^      ^oul   he  had   contrived  to  infuse  into 

at  rehearsal. 


i 


bmlerful,  sir,'  Kitty  Clive  wrote  to  him 

January,   1774),   *you   have  for  these 

^  .w^  years  been  contrjulictiug  the  old  proverb 

^^  ^ou  cannot  m:ike  bricks  without  straw,  by 

what  is  infinitely  more  difficult,  making 

and  actresses  without  genius.' 

(J  ^Ve  have  before  n<»  an  extract  from  the  books  of 
-^-^lieatre,  from  which  it  apiMum  that  the  nett 
-JJ*t4»  of  the  two  tirst  yearn  or  Garrick's  manac^e- 
2?*  were  :ei«,000.  The  nightly  receipts,  which 
J2^^  I'roni  KHW.  to  150/.  wlien  he  did  not  play,  in- 
!Jf*^bly  i.'xcocded  '2001.  when  he  did.  besides  hia 
jU?^  of  the  profits  Oarriclc  received  500/.  a  year  for 
^^*^g,  6U0/.  Ibr  managing,  and  JWO/.  fbr  extras. 
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Again,  on  23rd  Januar}',  1776,  when  the 
stage  was  about  to  lose  him,  she  writes 
from  Clieveden  (Clive's  Den,  as  her  friend 
Walpole  calls  it)  with  her  usual  delightful 
heartmess :  — 

*  I  have  seen  you  with  your  magical  hammer 
in  your  hand  endeavouring  to  beat  your  ideas 
into  the  heads  of  creatures  who  had  none  of  their 
own.  I  have  seen  you  with  lamb-like  patience 
endeavouring  to  make  them  compuehend  you ; 
and  when  that  could  not  be  done,  I  have  seen 
your  lamb  turned  into  a  lion.  By  this,  your 
great  labour  and  pains,  the  public  were  enter- 
tained ;  they  thought  they  all  acted  very  fine  — 
they  did  not  see  you  pull  the  wires.  There  are 
people  now  on  the  stage  to  whom  you  g.ive  their 
consequence ;  they  think  themselves  very  great : 
now  let  them  go  on  in  their  new  parts,  without 
their  leading-strings,  and  they  will  soon  convince 
the  world  what  their  genius  is.  I  have  always 
said  this  to  everybody,  even  when  your  horses 
and  mine  were  in  their  l^ighest  prancing.  While 
I  was  under  your  control,  I  did  not  say  half  the 
fine  things  I  thought  of  you,  because  it  looked 
like  flattery  ;  and  you  know  your  Pivy  ♦  was  al- 
ways proud  ;  besides,  I  thought  you  did  not  like 
me  then  ;  but  now  I  am  sure  you  do,  which 
makes  me  send  you  this  letter.' — Garrick  Cor- 
respondence,  iL  128. 

It  was  only  human  nature,  and  not  ac- 
tors' nature  especially,  that  Garrick  should 
be  pulled  to  pieces  by  the  very  members  of 
his  company  to  whom  he  had  been  most 
serviceable.  Obsequiously  servile  to  his 
face,  behind  his  bacK  they  persecuted  him 
with  the  shafts  of  slander.  *  I  have  not  al- 
ways,' as  he  wrote  in  1764,  *  met  with  grat- 
itude in  a  playhouse.'  These  were  the  peo- 
ple who  whispered  about  that  he  was  not 
the  great  actor  the  world  supposed,  but 
that  he  maintained  his  pre-eminence  by 
stilling  the  gifts  of  other  people,  and  lettiug 
nobody  have  a  chance  of  popularity  but 
himself.  This  was  singularly  untrue.  All 
other  considerations  apart,  Garrick  was 
too  good  a  man  of  business  not  to  make 
the  very  best  use  he  could  of  the  abilities 
of  his  company.  An  opposite  course  meant 
empty  houses,  and  a  failing  exchequer,  be- 
sides double  work  to  himself  as  an  actor. 
As  he  wrote  to  Mrs.  Pritclurd's  husband 
(July  11,  1747),  in  answer  to  some  queru- 
lous suspicions  that  she  was  to  be  sacrificed 
to  Mrs.  Gibber :  — 

•  It  is  my  interest  (putting  friendship  out  of 
the  case)  that  your  wife'  should  maintain  her 
character  upon  the  stage ;  if  she  docs  not,  shall 
not  the  managers  be  great  losers?  ...  I 
have  a  great  stake,  and  must  secure  my  property 
and  my  friends  to  the  best  of  my  judgment* 

*  A  fHendly  nickname,  which  appeara  to  have  been 
given  to  her  by  Garrick. 
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But  Garrick  was  also  governed  by  higher 
motives.  He  had  a  true  artist's  deliglit  in 
excellence,  and  a  kind-hearted  man^s  sym- 
pathy with  well  merited  success.  His 
wliofe  relations  to  his  actors  prove  this. 
Nor  has  a  word  of  blame  on  this  score  been 
left  on  record  against  him  by  any  of  his 
really  great  compeers,  such  as  Mrs.  Gibber, 
]Mrs.  Pritchard,  Mrs.  Woffington,  Quin, 
Barry,  Shejridan,  King,  Smith,  or  Weston. 
The  charge  rests  upon  the  insinuations  of 
the  smaller  fry  of  players,  egotists  like  Jklrs. 
Bellamy  or  Tate  Wilkinson,  who  charged 
him  with  the  meanness  which  was  congenial 
to  their  own  instincts.  Horace  Walpole, 
delighting  as  usual  in  detraction,  echoed 
their  complaints  of  Garrick's  *  envy  and  jeal- 
ousy ;'  and  Mrs.  Siddons  very  unwisely  en- 
couraged the  charge,  by  insinuating  that 
her  coinparative  fauure  during  her  first  en- 
gagement in  London,  in  1775-0,  was  due  to 
this  cause.  After  she  had  become  the  rage 
of  the  town  in  1782,  three  years  after  Gar- 
rick's  death,  her  answer,  when  questioned 
as  to  her  relations  with  him,  according  to 
Walpole,  was  to  the  effect,  that  *  he  did 
nothmg  but  put  her  out ;  that  he  told  her 
she  moved  her  right  hand,  when  it  should 
have  been  her  left.  In  short,  I  found  I 
must  not  shade  the  tip  of  his  nose.'  This 
was  an  ingenious  way  of  accounting  for 
that  being  so  indifferent  in  1776  which 
tlie  town  was  raving  about  in  1782.  But 
what  are  the  facts  P  In  that  first  enfjajre- 
ment  Mrs.  Siddons,  recently  a  mother,  was 
weak  and  nmch  out  of  health ;  most  cer- 
tainly she  gave  no  evidence  of  the  remark- 
able powers  which  she  afterwards  developed. 
Yet  she  was  so  especially  favoured  by  tlie 
manager,  that  she  got  the  name  of  Garrick's 
Venus,  At  that  time  he  had  in  his  theatre 
two  first-class  actresses,  Mrs.  Yates  and 
^Iiss  Younge,  both  extremely  popular ;  yet 
he  put  Mrs.  Siddons  into  several  of  their 
parts,  and  selected  her  to  act  with  him  re- 
peatedly in  his  farewell  performances, —  a 
distinction  of  infinite  value  to  so  young  an 
actress.  Garrick  obviously  liked  and  took 
pains  with  her,  and  his  suggestions  could 
not  have  been  otherwise  than  beneficial  to 
a  performer  whose  Lady  Anne,  in  *  Rich- 
ard IH.,'  was  pronounced  by  the  Lcmdon 
Majjazine  of  the  dav  to  be  *  lamentable.' 
And  no  doubt  she  did  profit  by  them,  al- 
though she  had  not  tlie  generosity  to  own  it. 
AVell  might  Garrick  say,  *  I  have  not  always 
met  with  gratitude  in  a  playhouse.' 

But,  in  truth,  Garrick  never  had  any  real 
cause  to  be  either  envious  or  jealous  of  any 
one.  The  success  of  his  rivals  (iuin,  Barrj', 
Sheridan,  Mossop,  never  diuuned  the  splen- 
dour of  his  own  for  one  hour.     His  only 


dangerous  rival  as  to  popularity  at  anytime 
was  Powell,  and  this  popularity,  as  the  crenl 
proved,  was  chiefly  due  to  the  fact  that  Gar- 
rick was  out  of  England  for  the  Ume.  *  A 
substitute  shines  brightly  as  a  king  until  a 
king  be  by.'  Worn  out  with  the  fatigues  of 
his  profession,  Garrick  had  gone  abroad  in 
September,  17G3,  to  make  the  grand  tour. 
The  previous  summer  ho  had  come  aaou 
Powell,  then  a  mercliant's  clerk  in  the  city, 
and  had  taken  great  pains  to  instruct  him. 
Such  was  his  promise,'  that  Garrick  engaged 
him  to  play  the  juvenile  tragedy  parts  in  his 
absence.  Powell  had  a  good  voice  and 
figure,  and  considerable  power  of  tragic  ex- 
pression, and  ho  became  a  great  favourite, 
filling  Drury  Lane,  and  enabling  Lacy  to 
write  abroad  to  his  brother  manager,  that 
they  were  doing  so  well  tliat  he  need  be  in 
no  hurry  to  return.  Garrick  would  haie 
been  more  than  mortal  had  such  tidings  been 
altogether  welcome.  No  one  likes  to  think 
he  is  not  missed  in  the  circle  of  which  he 
has  been  the  *  observed  of  all  observers;' 
least  oi'  all  an  actor,  ever  too  conscious  of 
the  fickleness  of  po])ular  favour,  and  nato- 
rally  loth  to  resign  his  hold  upon  the  public. 
But  we  find  no  trace  of  either  jealousy  or 
chagrin  on  Garrick's  part.  On  the  coutRuyt 
he  was  annoyed  at  Powell  for  endangering 
his  reputation  by  playing  mere  fustian:-- 

*  I  am  very  angry  with  Powell,*  he  Krites  to 
Colman,  *  for  playing  that  detestable  part  ntJU' 
exander ;  every  genius  must  despise  such  fo^ 
tian.  If  a  man  can  act  it  ire//,  /  mea»f  to 
please  Hie  people,  fie  has  something  in  him,  M 
a  good  actor  should  not  have.  He  might  kan 
served  Pritchard  and  himself  too^  in  some  good 
natural  character.  I  hato  your  roarers,  hiaii^ 
the  port.    1  fear  it  will  hart  him.* 

To  Powell  himself  he  wrote  from  Pu* 
(12th  December,  17G^)  in  terms  the  gena^ 
ous  warmth  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  nu^ 
take,  that  the  news  of  his  great  succeu  had 
given  hiin  *  a  very  sensible  pleasarc.'  T^ 
gratitude  which  Powell  had  expressed  fijr 
*  what  little  service '  he  had  done  him  by  hii 
instructions  last  summer  *  has  attached  me 
to  you  as  a  man  who  shall  always  haie  IDJ 
best  wishes  for  his  welfare,  and  my  be^ 
endeavours  to  promote  it.'  He  warns  hUB 
against  playing  too  many  parts,  and  the  dlB" 
gers  of  naste :  — 

*  Give  to  study,  and  an  aocarate  oonndentifli 
of  your  characters,  those  hours  which  yoang  BWi 
too  generally  give  to  their  friends  and  flatlHeA 
.  .  .  .  When  the  publlo  has  marked  ytn  ftrft 
fiivouritc  (tind  their  favour  must  be 
\Tith  sweat  and  labour),  you  may  ehoo&i 
company  you  please,  and  none  Inii  ihM  bid 
be  of  service  to  you.* 
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The  admirable  words  with  which  he  con- 
dadus  this  letter  cannot  be  too  often  quo- 
ted:— 

*The  fiunons  Baron  of  France  used  to  say 
that  an  actor  "  should  be  nursed  in  the  lap  of 
queens,"  by  which  he  means  that  the  best  accom- 
pliahmcnts  were  necessary  to  form  a  great  actor. 
Study  hard,  my  friend,  for  seven  years,  and 
you  may  play  the  rest  of  your  life.  .  .  .  Never 
Jet  your  Shakispeare  bo  out  of  your  hands  ;  keep 
him  about  you  as  a  clfarm  ;  the  more  you  read 
him,  the  more  you  will  like  him,  and  the  better 
'  yoa  will  act  him.  .  .  .  Guard  against  splitting 
the  ears  of  the  groundlings — do  not  sacrifice 
your  taste  and  feelings  to  the  applause  of  the 
multitude  ;  a  true  genius  will  convert  an  audi" 
ence  to  his  manner,  rather  than  be  converted  by 
them,  to  what  is  false  and  unnatural.*  —  Gar- 
rick  Correspondence,  L  177. 

Powell  was  not  *a  true  genius.'  There 
is  weakness  in  eveiy  line  of  his  comely  face, 
as  wo  see  it  in  the  lino  mezzotint  by  Dixon 
after  Laurenson,  and  he  did  not  profit  by 
these  golden  precepts.  He  had  sensibility, 
which  ran  over  into  the  extreme  of  lachr}-- 
mose  weakness  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
furious  rant  on  the  other.  Intellectual  cul- 
ture, which  alone  might  have  cured  this  de- 
fect, ho  made  no  effort  to  obtain,  and  grow- 
ing too  well  satisfied  with  himself  to  serve 
in  the  ranks,  he  deserted  to  Covcnt  Garden, 
to  Garrick's  great  vexation,  and  died  soon 
afterwards  at  Bath  (Ord  July,  ITGii)  of  a 
n^ng  fever,  at  the  age  of  thirty-two. 

Much  as  Garrick  was  worried  by  his  ac- 
tors, the  fraternity  of  authors  caused  him 
even  greater  disgust.     Every  scribbler  who 
had  put  together  something  he  chose  to  call 
a  play,  thought  himself  entitled  to  regard 
the  refusal  of  his  rubbish  as  a  personal 
wrong,  dictated  by  the  meanest   motives. 
Garrick's  weak  dread  of  the  power  of  this 
class  of  persons  to  injure  him  hy  attacks  in 
the  press  constantly  led  him  to  act  in  deli- 
ance  of  his  sounder  judgment.     Men  like 
Murphy  avowedly  traded  on  this  weakness. 
*Tliat  gentleman,'   says    Tate   Wilkinson, 
with  his  wonted  elegance,  *  could  tease  his 
soul   and    gall   his    gizzard,    whenever   he 
judged  himself  wronged,'  his  means  being, 
m  Murphy's  own  words,  *  a  licrce  campaign ' 
in  tlie  pa[)ers.     Garrick  was  moreover  too 
sensitive   himself  not  to  be  tender  to  the 
sensitiveness  of  an  author.     Ollen,  there- 
fore, when  his  answer  should  have  been  a 
simple  refusal,  he  would  give  a  qualified 
denial,  which  was  used  to  justify  further  im- 
portunity, or  a  complaint  of  injustice  when 
the  decided  negative  carne,  as  it  odcn  did 
come  at  last.     The  insoit'iue  of  tone   as- 
sumed by  these  writers  towards  Garrick  is 
indeed  incredible.    It  constantly  implied  the 


q^uestion,  what  right  had  a  mere  player  to 
sit  in  judgment  upon  their  literary  skill? 
The  gifted  creature  who  had  compiled  five 
acts  of  dreary  morality  or  fiery  fustian  was 
not  to  bo  amenable  to  the  puppet  to  whom 
he  offered  the  honour  of  mouthing  it.  If  a 
refusal  came,  although  accompanied  as  it 
generally  was  by  a  letter  of  criticism,  admir- 
able for  literary  acumen  and  rich  with  the 
experience  of  years  of  practical  study  of 
the  stage,  it  was  set  down  to  jealousy,  or 
private  dislike,  or  some  other  contemptible 
motive.  Horace  Walpole  was  only  echoing 
the  complaints  of  this  class  of  persons  when, 
in  writing  to  his  friend  Montague  about  his 
own  impossible  play  of  *The  JSIvsterious 
Mother,^  he  said  (loth  April,  1768)  :  — 

*  Nor  am  I  disposed  to  expose  myself  to  the 
impertinences  of  that  jackanapes  Garrick,*  who 
lets  nothing  appear  but  his  own  wretched  stuffs 
or  that  of  creatures  still  duller,  who  suffer  him 
to  alter  their  pieces  as  he  pleases.* 

By  passages  such  as  these  much  wrong 
has  been  done  to  Garrick's  reputation  for 
fairness.  His  assailants  and  detractors,  it 
must  be  remembered,  have  always  had  the 
command  of  the  press,  and  much  of  their 
abuse,  by  sheer  dint  of  repetition,  has  stuck 
to  his  name.  Garrick's  real  mistake  was  in 
putting  on  the  stage  and  wasting  his  own 
and  his  actors'  powers  upon  too  many  bad 

Sleces.  Did  he  refuse  any  that  have  lived  ? 
ot  one,  except  *  The  Good-natured  Man '  of 
Goldsmith.  He  offered  to  play  *  She  Stoops 
to  Conquer ; '  and,  although  these  pieces  are 
now  classical,  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that,  so 
contrarj-  were  they  to  the  prevailing  taste, 
that  on  their  first  production  they  narrowly 
escaped  being  damned.  *  **  She  Stoops  to 
Conquer,"  a  comedy ! '  says  Walpole ;  *  no, 
it  is  the  lowest  of  farces ! ' 

One  instance  will  sufiiice  to  show  how  un- 
fairly Garrick  was  treated  in  matters  of  this 
sort.  He  refused  llome^  'Tragedy  of 
Douglas'  *as  totally  unfit  for  the  stage.' 
Homers  Edinburgh  friends  were  indignant 
and  went  into  al)!urd  raptures  about  the 
piece,  when  it  was  soon  afterwards  produced 
on  their  local  boards.  Even  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  writing  seventy  years  afterwards,  can- 
not deal  with  the  subject  without  insinuating 
that  Garrick  refused  the  piece  because  there 
was  no  part  in  it  in  which  he  could  appear 
with  advantage !  f  And  Jupiter  Carl  vie, 
alluding  to  Garrick's  subsequent  kindness 
to  Home,  chooses  to  find  the  explanation  of 

•  Ypt  diil  Wnlpolp  In  1775  prpsont  the  groat  pliyer 
with  a  bcautithliy  cha*ied  irold  repeater,  which  was 
lately  in  the  p4i.<«>i>>oi«)n  of  Mr.  Toovey,  of  li7,  licca- 
difly,  ln<crilMKi,  *  Horace  fya/jM>le  to  hU  eiUemtd 
friend  iMirul  tiarrick,  1775.' 

t  'Misc.  Work*,'  vol.  xix.  p  809. 
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it  in  tlie  fact  that  *  he  had  obser\'ed  what  a 
hold  Home  had  got  of  Lord  Bute,  and,  by 
his  means,  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.'  But  Car- 
lyle  suppresses  what  he  must  have  known, 
that  Home  altered  his  play  materially  to 
cure  the  defects  Garrick  had  pointed  out, 
and  that  all  Lord  Bute's  influence,  if  he  had 
any,  was  brought  to  bear  on  Garrick  before 
he  rejected  the  play.  It  was  through  Lord 
Bute  the  play  was  sent  to  him,  and  the  fol- 
lowing portions  of  a  letter  from  Garrick  to 
his  Lordship,  now  published  for  the  first 
time,  from  the  original  in  our  possession,  es- 
tablish conclusively  that,  whether  right  or 
wrong  in  his  decision,  Garrick  came  to  it 
solely  on  the  literary  merits  of  the  i)iece :  — 

*  July  yolOtb,  1756. 
•Mr  Lord, 

*  It  is  with  the  greatest  uneasiness  that  I 
ttoublc  your  Lordship  with  my  sentiments  of 
Ml*.  Hume's  tragedy.  The  little  knowledge  I 
had  of  him  gave  me  the  warmest  inclination  to 
serve  him,  which  I  should  liave  done. most  sin- 
cerely had  the  means  been  put  into  my  hands  ; 
but  ui)on  my  word  and  cnilit  it  is  not  in  my 
power  to  introduce  Douglas  upon  the  stage  with 
the  least  advantage  to  the  author  and  the  mana- 
gers. 

•  •  •  •  • 

•  I  am  obliged,  my  Lord,  to  be  free  in  the  de- 
livery of  my  opinion  upon  this  subject,  as  I  think 
both  Mr.  Home's  and  my  reputation  conceru'd 
in  it :  I  should  have  had  the  highest  pleasure  in 
forwarding  any  performance  which  yv.  Lordship 
should  plesise  to  recommend  ;  but  nobody  knows 
so  well  as  you  do  that  all  the  endeavours  of  a 
patron  and  the  skill  of  a  manager  will  avail  no- 
tliing,  if  the  dramatic  requisites  and  tragic  force 
are  wanting. 

•  •  •  •  • 

•  The  story  is  radically  defective  and  most  im- 
probable in  tiiose  circumstances  which  produce 
the  dramatic  action — for  instance.  Lady  Bamet  ♦ 
continuing  seven  years  together  in  the  melan- 
choly, miserable  state  just  as  if  it  happen'd  the 
week  before,  without  discovering  the  real  cause  ; 
and  on  a  8u«lden  opening  the  whole  affair  to  Anna. 
without  any  stronger  reason  than  what  might 
have  liiippen'd  at  any  other  time  since  the  daiy 
of  her  misfortunes.  Tiiis  I  think,  which  is  the 
Ibuudrttion  (..f  the  whole,  weak  and  unaccounta- 
ble. The  two  first  acts  pass  in  tedious  narratives, 
without  anytliing  of  moment  being  plannM  or 
(lone.  Tlie  introilucing  Douglas  is  the  chief  cir- 
cumstance ;  and  yet,  as  it  is  managM,  it  has  no 
etitH<.  It  is  romantic  for  want  of  those  probable 
strokes  of  art  which  the  first  poets  make  use  of 
to  reconcile  strange  events  to  the  minds  of  an 
audi<Mi*;e.  Lady  BarncVs  spoiking  to  Glenal' 
von  iniiiiediately  ui  behalf  of  Randolph,  forget- 
ting luT  aym  indelible  sorrows,  and  Glc.nalvoh*s 
6U!?]iiciMiis  and  jealouyy  upon  it  (without  saying 
anything  of  his  violent  love  for  the  Ijwly,  who 

*  Alterward!)  changed  by  Home  to  Lady  Randolph. 


cannot  be  of  a  love-inspiring  age),  are  pitmft- 
tuie  and  unnatural.  But  these  and  many  other 
defects,  which  I  will  not  trouble  yr.  Lordp.irith, 
might  bo  palliated  and  alter*d,  perhaps ;  bat  the 
unatfecting  conduct  of  the  whole,  and  which  will 
always  be  the  case  when  the  story  is  rather  toM 
than  represented  ;  when  the  characters  do  not 
talk  or  behave  suitably  to  the  passions  imjNited 
to  them,  and  the  situation  in  which  th^  we 
placed  ;  when  the  events  are  such  as  cannot  Dat> 
urally  be  supposed  to  rise  ^  and  the  langoftge  is 
too  often  below  the  most  familiar  dialogae ;  then 
arc  the  insurmountable  objections  which,  in  my 
opinion,  will  ever  make  Douglas  unfit  for  the 
stage.  In  short,  there  is  no  one  character  or 
passion  which  is  strongly  interesting  and  sap- 
ported  through  the  five  acts.  Glenalvon  is  i 
villain  without  plan  or  force.  He  nuscs  cor  eip 
pectations  in  a  soliloquy  at  the  first,  but  nnb 
ever  after.  Lord  Bamet  is  nnacooontal^ 
work'd  upon  by  Glenalvon^  and  the  yooth  is 
unaccountably  attacked  by  Lord  Bamet,  and 
loses  his  life  for  a  suppos'd  injury  which  he  has 
done  to  him  whoso  lite  he  just  before  preBerr'd. 
And  what  is  this  injury?  Why,  love  foralacf^ 
who  is  old  enough  to  be  his  mother,  whom  he  has 
scarcely  seen,  and  with  whom  it  was  impossible 
to  indulge  any  passion,  there  not  being  time, 
from  his  entrance  to  his  death,  ev'n  to  conceit* 
one. 

*  I  have  considered  the  performance  by  mysdf ; 
and  I  have  read  it  to  a  friend  or  two  with  all  the 
energy  and  spirit  I  was  master  of,  but  witboot 
the  wish'd  for  effect.  The  scenes  are  long,  with- 
out action.  The  characters  want  stiength  and 
pathos,  and  the  catastrophe  is  brought  about 
without  the  necessary  .and  interesting  picpan- 
tions  for  so  great  an  event. 

•  •  •  •  • 

*  I  have  undertaken  this  office  of  critio  tt^ 
manager  with  great  reluctance.  .  .  .  If  I  amio 
happy  to  agree  with  Lord  Bute  in  opinion«i^ 
would  be  a  less  grievance  to  Mr.  Hume  to  IW 
my  sentiments  of  his  play  not  contradicted  bjB' 
well-known  a  judge  of  theatrical  compo6ifiOO& 

*  I  am,  my  Lord,  yr.  Lordship's  most  hvmbli 
and  most  obedt.  servant, 

*D.  Oabsioc.' 

The  verdict  of  these  days,  at  least,  will  be 
With  Garrick ;  for  although  the  play  had  ft 
groat  success  in  Scotland,  partly  from  locil 
feeling,  and  more  from  the  fact  that  the  Ml' 
thor  was  driven  by  the  bigots  out  of  the 
Church  for  having  written  it ;  and  although 
the  genius  of  Mrs.  Siddons  kept  it  for  many 
years  upon  the  stage,  it  has  Ions  since  di»- 
appeared,  beyond  the  powers  oranractren 
to  recall.     In  London  it  never  had  a  gml 
success,  and  even  whcn^  first   prodiKM  aft 
Covent  Garden,   with    its    northern  ikine 
fresh  upon  it,  and  supported  by  Btirr  and 
Mrs.  Woffington,  Tate  Wilkinson  teua  oi 
*  the  play  pleased,  but  no  more.' 

In  general  Garrick^s    tact  for  dirim^g 
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wbat  would  or  would  not  go  down  with  the 
public  was  unfailing.  Dr.  Brown,  the  au- 
thor of  •  Barbarossa '  and  *  Athelsta,n,'  two 
successful  plays,  told  Stockdale  that,  beibre 
they  were  acted, 

*  Mr.  Gftrrick  distinguished  to  him  all  the  pas- 
■a^^  that  would  meet  with  peculiar  and  warm  ap- 
probation; to  the  respective  passages  he  even 
Mmgned  their  different  degrees  oi  applause. 
The  success  exactly  ^rresponded  with  the  pre- 
dictions.' 

No  wonder,  therefore,  if  authors  eagerly 
and  often  availed  themselves  of  this  inval- 
uable faculty,  which  Garrick  was  always 
ready  to  place  at  their  disposal.  These 
were,  however,  in  the  complacQnt  Walpole's 
estimation,  *  creatures  still  duller  than  him- 
self, who  suiTer  him  to  alter  their  pieces 
as  he  pleases,"  and  the  whole  tribe  of  *  the 
unactable '  were  ready  to  catch  up  and  re- 
peat the  strain.  Had  Garrick^s  alterations 
oeen  confined  to  the  works  of  the  Browns, 
the  Francklius,  the  Hills,  and  the  like,  it 
would  have  been  better  for  his  fame.  But 
he  took  to  altering  bhakspeare  with  what 
we,  who  are  better  able  to  estimate  the 
workmanship  of  the  great  dramatist,  can 
only  regard  as  sacrilegious  audacity.  We 
must  not,  however,  forget  that  if  he  muti- 
lated he  also  restored ;  and,  in  making  the 
alterations  he  did,  he  probably  secured  a 
warmer  verdift  for  the  whole  piece,  in  the 
then  state  of , the  public  taste,  than  if  he  had 
played  Shakspeare  pure  and  simple.  *The 
Winter's  Tale,'  foroxample,  was  cut  down 
by  him  into  three  acts.  But  the  play  had 
wholly  vanished  Irom  the  stage.  To  have 
played  it  as  8hakspeare  wrote  it  Garrick 
xncw  very  well  would  never  do.  But  it  was 
worth  an  effort  to  get  people's  attention  re- 
called to  its  most-iuiportaut  parts  —  to  bring 
Hcrmione,  that  puivst,  and  holiest,  and 
'most  wronged  of  8iiaksj)eare's  women,  in 
liviniT  form  before  their  eves,  and  to  elevate 
their  taste  by  that  most  excpiisite  of  pasto- 
rals in  which  the  loves  of  Florizel  and  IVr- 
dita  are  set.  That' he  acted  on  this  princi- 
ple is  clear  from  the  concluding  lines  of  his 
prologue  to  the  altered  piece  :  — 

*The  five  long  acts  from  which  our  three  are 

taken, 
8tretche<l  out  to  sixteen  years,  lay  by  forsjiken. 
Lest,  then,  this  precious  licjuor  run  to  waste, 
*Tis  now  contine<l  and  lx)ttUHl  to  your  iimte, 
'Tis  my  chief  wisli,  my  joy,  my  only  plan. 
To  lose  no  drop  of  that  inimortil  man !  * 

No  man  in  Garrick's  j>()sition  would  now 
venture  to  write  additions  to  Shakspeare. 
But  are  our  own  managers  and  actors  less 
culpable,  when  they  elbow  him  out  of  his 


own  pieces  by  overdone  scenic  splendour, 
and  by  readings  of  his  characters  false  to 
the  spirit  in  which  they  were  conceived  ? 
There  may  be  worse  thmgs  on  the  stage, 
where  Shakspeare  is  concerned,  than  a  gar- 
bled text.  To  Garrick,  at  all  events,  it  is 
mainly  due  that  the  genuine  text  was  re- 
stored to  the  stage.  He  knew  his  Shaks- 
Eeare,  not  from  acting  editions,  like  Quin, 
►arr}',  Pritchard,  and  others,  but  I'rom  the 
original  folios  and  quartos.  With  true  lite- 
rary enthusiasm,  he  made  a  fine  collection 
of  first  editions  of  all  the  great  early  dram- 
atists, which  now  forms  one  of  the  treasures 
of  the  British  Museum.  Thomas  Warton 
and  George  Steevens  used  it  largely,  and 
it  was  Johnson's  own  fault  that  it  was  not 
equally  available  to  hun  for  his  'Shaks- 
peare.* 

Garrick's  sympathies  with  literature  and 
literary  men  were  very  gr(%at.  He  formed 
a  line  library,  and  not  only  formed  but  used 
it.  ^  He  was  well  versed  in  the  literature  of 
Europe,  especially  of  Italy  and  France. 
He  wrote  well  himself.  His  prologues  and 
vers  de  sociiti  are  evea  now  pleas:int  read- 
ing. He  would  turn  oil'  one  of  hiS  pro- 
logues or  epilogues  in  two  hours.  As  a 
rule,  an  epigram  —  such  as  his  famous  one 
on  Goldsmith  —  took  him  live  minutes. 
There  was  no  man  of  literarj'  eminence  in 
England  with  whom  he  was  not  on  a  friendlv 
footmg.  *  It  has  been  the  business,  and 
ever  will  be,  of  my  life,'  he  wrote  to  Gold- 
smith (*20th  July,  17o7),  *to  live  on  the 
best  terms  with  men  of  genius.'  When 
such  men  wanted  money,  his  purse  was 
alwav:f  at  their  command,  and  in  the  hand- 
somest  way.  Sterne,  Churchill,  Johnson, 
(iohlsmith,  Mnrphy,  Foote,  had  many  proofs 
of  this  helpful  sympathy,  not  to  speak  of* 
men  of  lessor  note.  And  vet  the  two  last 
were  constantly  denouncing  his  avarice  and 
meanness.  Hapjnly,  Murphy's  own  letters 
survive  to  convict  him  of  injustice.  To 
(juote  one  of  many :  *  I  am  convinced,'  he 
wrote   to  Garrick  (20th  September,  1770), 

*  that  you  look  upon  the  loan  of  two  or 
three  hundred  pounds  to  a  friend  as  a  small 
favour ;  anil  I  am  farther  pi-rsuaded  that  I 
am  welcome  to  be  in  your  debt  as  long  as  I 
please.  Having  said  this,  1  said  it  from 
convict  ion/  &c.  This  letter  was  apropos  of  a 
sum  of  200/.,  which  (Jarrick  had  lent  him 
icithout  acknoicledgment  of  any  kind.  And 
yet  this  was  the  man  who,  I'roni  (Jarrick's 
death  <iown  to  his  own,  went  about,  sayin,^, 

*  Off  the  stage,  sir,  he  was  a  little,  sneaking 
rascal ;  but  on  the  stage,  oh,  my  great  (jod  !  ' 
It  is  pitiful  to  think  a  good  inun's  name 
should  be  at  the  mercy  of  such  a  creature. 
Footers   sarcasms   on  Garrick'.'*   parsimony 
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are  preserved    by  the    anecdote-monffcrs. 

*  Stingy  hound ! '  if  we  are  to  believe  Tate 
AVilkinson,  was  Footers  favourite  epithet  for^ 
him.  But  Foote  was  constantly  apiKjaling' 
to  Gairick  for  money  in  considerable  sums, 
and  people  do  not  go  to-  *  mean '  men  lor  that. 
What  is  more,  there  is  no  instance  of  its  hav- 
ing ever  been  refused;  although  no  man 
had  better  reason  to  turn  his  back  upon  an- 
other. *You  must  know  —  to  my  credit 
bo  it  spoken — that  Foote  hates  mc,'  he 
writes  to  Mrs.  Montague,  under  the  provo- 
cation of  a  charge  of  meanness  made  at  the 
table  of  a  common  friend.  Yet,  when 
Foote  most  needed  help,  all  his  manifold 
ollences  were  forgotten,  and  Garrick  stood 
by    him    with    the    most    loyal    devotion. 

*  There  was  not  a  step,'  says  Mr.  Forster, 

*  in  the  preparation  of  his  defence '  against 
the  infamous  charge  trumped  up  against 
him  by  the  Duchess  of  Kingston,  *  which 
was  not  solicitously  watched  by  Garrick.' 
And  to  Garrick  himself  Foote  wrote  a])out 
this  time :  — 

'  My  dear  kind  friend,  ten  thousand  thanks 

for  your  note! May  nothing  but  halcyon 

days  and  nights  crown  the  rest  of  your  life  1  is 
the  sincere  prayer  of  8.  Foote.* 

The  iteration  of  this  charge  of  meanness 
as  to  money,  in  the  face  of  the  clearest  evi- 
dence to  the  contrary,  has  influenced  even 
jMr.  Forster  into  lending  his  countenance 
to  it.     In  a  note  to  his  Essav  on  Churchill  he 

{)rints  extracts  from  two  letters  by  Garrick  to 
lis  brother  George,  written  from  Paris,  imme- 
diately after  hearing  of  the  poet's  death, 
telling  him  to  put  in  a  (rlaim  for  money  lent 
to  Churchill.  *Mr.  Wilkes,'  he  writes, 
tells  me  there  is  money  enoiujh  for  all  his 
debts,  and  mon^y  besides  for  his  wife.  Miss 
Carr,  whom  he  lived  tcith,^  &c.  *  \  ou'll  do 
what  is  proper ;  but  put  in  your  claim.'  •  1 
think,'  he  says,  in  a  subsequent  letter,  *  and 
am  almost  sure,  that  Churchill  gave  me  his 
bond.  I  asked  him  for  nothing;  he  was  in 
distress,  and  I  assisted  him."*  It  is  not  easv 
to  see  why  Mr.  Forst'er  should  sav,  as  he 
does,  that  he  *  must  sorrowfully  confess' 
these  letters  *  bear  out  Foote's  favourite 
jokes  about  his  (Garrick\s)  remarkably 
strong  box,  and  his  very  keen  regard  for 
its  contents.'  What  would  he  have  had 
Garrick  do  ?  Say  nothing  about  his  debt 
at  all  ?  Why  so,  when  there  was  money 
enough,  according  to  the  statement  of 
Churchiirs  bosom  friend  Wilkes,  to  pay 
everybody,  and  also  to  provide  for  those 
who  were  dependent  upon  C-hurchill  ?  Per- 
haps, however,  he  should  have  waited  for  a 
few  weeks  in  seemly  grief  at  Churchill's 
death.     But  why  ?     (iarrick  had  no  special 


cause  to  mourn  for  Churchill  as  a  man. 
Ue  had  proved  his  admiration  for  his  geuius 
by  very  substantial  loans  of  money  on  more 
occasions  than  one ;  and  it  is  surely  the 
merest  sentimentalism  to  charge  to  an  un- 
due love  of  money  his  telling  his  man  of 
business  to  look  after  a  debt.  In  matters 
of  business  why  are  poets,  or  the  executors 
of  poets,  to  be  dealt  with  differently  from 
other  people  ? 

Johnson,  by  some  of  his  hasty  sayings,  lent 
countenance  to  this  imputation  of  parsimony. 
But  at  other  times  he  did  Garrick  justice  on 
this  point,  and  that  in  very  emphatic  terms. 
*  Sir;  1  know  that  GarricK  haa  given  away 
more  money  than  any  man  that  I  am  ac- 
(^uainted  with,  and  that  not  from  ostenta- 
tious views.'    Again,  *  He  began  the  world 
with  a  gi'eat  hunger  for  money ;  the  son  of 
a  half-pay  officer,  bred  in  a  family  whose 
study  was  to  make  fourpencc  do  as  much 
as  others  made  fourpence  halfpenny  do. 
But  when  he  had  got  money  he  was  very  lib- 
eral.'   Here  we  get  the  truth.     Tlie  well- 
judged  economy  of  the  man  who  has  lui 
own  fortune  to  make,  and  is. resolved  to 
achieve  iudependence,  will  make  him  avoid 
idle  expenses  in  a  way  which  is  odious  to 
the  verjr  men  who  are  most  apt  to  draw 
upon  his  purse  when  be  has  6 fled  it  by  a 
life  of  prudent  self-denial.     *  To  Foote  and 
such  scoundrels,'  as  Ile}'nolds  wrote,  •  who 
circulated  these  reports,  and  to  such  profli- 
gate   spendthrifts,  prudence    is   meaimess 
and  economy  is  avarice.' 

Johnson  was  not  always  so  just  to  Gar- 
rick in  other  things.    He  liked  the  man,  and 
would  sufl'er  no  one  else  to  speak  ill  of  him ; 
but  he  never  quite  forgave  him  his  success. 
I  He  was  himself  still  struggling  for  bare  sub- 
'  slstence  lon<;  afler  Garrick  had  not  onlv  1)6- 
come  rich  and  a  favourite'in  the  first  society 
in  London,  but  was  enjoying  an  European 
fame.     Johnson  was  not  above  being  sore 
at  this,  and  the  soreness  showed  itself  in 
many  an  explosion  of  sententious  petulance. 
When,  for  example,  Garrick  ventured  to 
■  su;rgest  some  alteration  ui>on  the  *  Irene,' 
j  wliich  would  have  given  a  attle  more  of  that 
life  and  movement  to  the  scene  which  it  so 
much  needed,  •  Sir,'  said  Johtison,  '  the  fel- 
low wants  me  to  make  Mahomet  run  mad, 
that  he  may  have  an  opportunity  of  tossicg 
his  head  and  kicking  his  lieels.'     It  was  not 
to  be  bonie  that  an  actor  should  know  bet- 
ter than  an  author  how  people  were  to  be 
I  interested  or  moved.     *  A  fellow,  sir,  who 
claps  a  hump  on  his  back  and  a  lump  on  his 
I  leg,  and  cries,  '*  I  am  Richard  the  'lliird!"' 
Johnson  had  the  lowest  idea  of  the  actor*! 
I  art.     He  was  too  short-sightt  d  to  foe  the 
i  var)'ing  shades  of  ex])ression  on  the  face,  or 
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#▼911  to  judge  of  the  beauty  or  fitness  of  was  this  power  which  enabled  Garrick  to 
•eenic  action.  He  regarded  it,  therefore,  move  the  hearts  of  thousands  in  parts  which, 
IS  a  mere  compound  of  mimicry  and  decla-  but  for  his  genius,  must  have  si-nt  an  audi- 
mation.  *I  never  could  conceive,'  writes  ence  to  sleep,  and  which  explains  Gold- 
Walpole,  in  his  accustomed  strain  of  sub-  smithes  meaning  when  he  says  that  there 
lime  puppyism,  *  the  marvellous  merit  of  re-  were  poets  who  '  owed  their  best  lame  to  his 
peatmg  the  words  of  others  in  one's  own  skill,'  —  a  line,  the  truth  and  fitness  of  which 
tanguage  with  propriety,  however  well  de-  those  who  have  seen  fine  acting  will  at  once 
liYered/  Johnson  held  the  same  opinion,  recognise.  But  the  actor  who  can  do  this 
and  was  not  therefore  likely  to  feel,  what  is  does  nut  owe  his  triumph  to  stuily  and  the 
nevertheless  true,  that  higher  faculties  were  accomplishment  of  art  ailone.  These  are, 
required  for  pla}'ing  *  Lear '  or  *  Richard,'  no  doubt,  indispensable ;  but  he  has  his  in- 
as  Garrick  played  them,  than  for  writing  spirations  like  the  poet,  —  splendid  mo- 
plays  like  *  Irene.'  *A  great  actor,'  as  ments,  when  he  becomes  the  unconscious 
Madame  de  Stael  said  of  Talma,  *  becomes  or^n  of  a  power  neater  than  himself.  On 
the  second  author  of  his  parts  by  his  accents  this  subject  GarricK  himself  has  s|>oken :  — 
and  his  physiognomy.'    For  this  a  kindred 

ffift  of  miagination  is  obviously  necessary.       « Madame  Cl&iron  is  so  conscious  and  certain 

It  is  not  enough  that  he  shall  be  master  of  of  what  she  can  do,  that  she  never,  I  believe, 

the  arts  of  expression  in  voice,  feature,  and  had  the  feelings  of  the  insuint  come  upon  her 

action.     He  must  also  be  penetrated  by  the  unexpectedly  !  bui  I  pronounce  that  the  great" 

living  fire  of  a  vigorous  conception.     The  «^  strokes  of  genius  have  been  unknown  to  the 

irords  to  be  spoken  are  the  least  part  o£  his  fl<^tor  himself,  till  circumstances,  the  warmth 

performance.     He  must  have  lived  into  the  9f  '^«  »<^^««  *«»  sprung  the  mine,  as  it  were,  ar 

being  of  the  person  he  has  to  portray  —  have  '»'*<^^  '°  V*r''""*,  *'*'"^''**^  «*  J!l!'^  «/  '^f*  «**^«- 

radised  the  verv  nature  of  tie  man,  modi-  «"^«-    ^his^  "^'^^f  *   ^^^  ditierence  between 

fied  as  it  would  be  by  the  circumstances  of  \«^^  genius  and  a  goo<l  a^tor.    The  first  wil 

!_•    1-r       /^  I    *i       -1      •  A' 4.'      4.  always  realise  the  feelings  of  his  character,  and 

luB  life      Only  then  is  he  ma  condition  to  ^  t^„      ^ted  beyond  himself ;  while  the  other, 

give  that  completeness   to  the  dramatists  with  gr^  powers  and  good  sense,  will  give  great 

'work  which  words  alone  cannot  convey,  —  pieaaure  to  an  audience,  but  never 
that  crowning  grace  of  breathing  life  which 

inakes  the  creatures  of  the  poet's  imagina-  ,^,.,  „„C"flirirrJorig!^  Implet. 

tion  stand  out  before  the  common  spectator  ut  magiu/ 

-with  all  the  vivid  force   in  which  they  pri-  Garrick  Correspondence,  1.  859. 

manly  presented  themselves  to  the  poet's 

mind.  A  great  actor's  irai)ersonation  is  At  the  root  of  the  genius  of  great  actors, 
therefore  a  living  poem,  harmonious  from  no  less  than  of  great  poets,  lies  intense  sen- 
first  to  last,  rounded  and  well  defined  as  a  sibility.  Thin*js  which  other  men  take 
piece  of  sculpture,  as  finely  balanced  as  a  no-  coldly  will  send  thrills  of  ex(juisite  pain  or 
ole  strain  of  music,  and  it  leaves  upon  the  pleasure  along  tlieir  nerves,  and  the  strain 
mind  the  same  exquisite  impression  of  com-  on  their  emotions  leaves  traces  of  exhaus- 
pleteness.  Its  details  will  all  be  fine.  Si-  tion  little  less  than  would  be  caused  by  real 
fence  will  be  more  eloquent  than  speech,  —  troubles.  But  this  is  the  very  condition  of 
what  is  acted  more  impressive  than  what  is  their  excellence.  *  if  it  was  not  for  the 
•aid — *  Each  start  be  nature  and  each  pause  stage,'  wrote  Mrs.  Gibber,  that  great  mis- 
be  thought.'  tress  of  ])athos,  to  Garrick,  a  few  months 
It  was  this  power  of  becoming  the  man  before  her  death,  *  I  could  wish,  with  Lady 
he  had  to  play,  this  rare  faculty  of  iin-  Towiisheiid,  tliat  my  nerves  were  made  of 
aeinative  sympathy,  which  was  the  secn't  cart-n)})es.'  So,  when  we  read  of  wliat 
of  Garrick's  greatness.  It  was  this  which  (Jariick  was  upon  the  stage,  —  of  the  colour 
made  Madame  Necker  say,  in  speaking  of  that  visibly  came  and  went  upon  his  cheek 
Shakspeare  to  her  friend's  in  Paris,  after  with  the  shilling  passions  of  the  scene  — 
she  had  seen  Garrick  act  —  Mom*  navez  of  the  features  that  in  every  line  became 
(g)frQU  que  son  cadavre,  mats  je  Vai  vu  moi,  the  reflex  of  the  inward  emotion  —  of  the 
quand  son  dme  animait  son  corps,"*  It  was  voice,  whose  very  <rharacter  would  change 
the  same  quality  in  Preville  which  made  to  fit  the  jKirt  he  was  plaving,  —  we  may  be 
Garrick  say  of  him,  '  his  genius  never  ap-  sure  that  such  qualities  implied  grt»at  phy- 
pears  to  more  advantage  than  \chen  the  nu-  >ical  exhau>tion,  and  great  innjads  upon 
ihwr  leaves  him  to  shift  for  himself  ;\x\s\\\\\r<  health.  Acconlin^rly,  throughout  his  life, 
Ppfrville  supplies  the  poet's  deficiencies,  awl  and  even  very  early  in  his  <*areer,  he  was  so 
will  throw  a  tnUh  and  brillianry  into  his  char- \oi\vn  made  111  by  his  work  as  to  occasion 
ocfer  which  the  author  never  imatjined:    It !  serious  anxiety  to  his  friends. 
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*  Hark  you,  my  fricnfl/  Warlmrton  writes  to 
hiin  (2')t]i  January,  17o7),  *  «lo  not  your  fre- 
quent in«lisiMx*<ition8  wiy  (whatever  your  doctors 
may  think)  lusisti  satis?  ....  I  heartily 
wisli  you  tiie  r(M»tabIishnient  of  your  health, 
but  you  do  not  act  by  it  with  a  conscience. 
When  you  enter  into  those  passions  which  most 
tear  auil  sh  ittcr  the  human  frame,  you  forget 
3'ou  have  a  Iiody  ;  your  soul  comes  out,  and  it 
is  always  digger  out  of  sheath  with  you.'  — 
Gar  rick  Correspondence,  i.  78. 

But  it  was  just  Garriok's  *  conscience ' 
which  i)n'ventcd  hhn  Irom  takin^jj  his  work 
easy.     Whatever  wear  an<l  tear  of  body  it 

•  * 

cost  liiin,  *  he  gave  the  j)eoi)le  of  his  best ' 
always.  Once  upon  the  .**ta»^e,  he  resigned 
hinix'lt*  to  the  sway  of  his  inspiration,  and 
Lis  whole  raciilties  were  at  its  (lisj)osal.  To 
(iarrick  actin*^  was  enjoyment,  but  no  pas- 
time. He  told  Stockdale  tint  he  was  never 
free  from  trepitlation  and  anxiety  before 
coming  on  the  stage.  He  had  all  the  mod- 
esty and  patience  of  genius,  and  took  as 
much  pains  in  preparation  the  last  year  of 
liis  perlbrinanees  as  the  first.  He  saw  no 
one  on  the  days  he  performed,  spending 
them  in  meditation  on  the  play  of  tiie  eve- 
ning ;  and  thiring  the  performance  lie  kept 
liimsell'  aloof  from  the  other  actors,  still  in- 
tent on  the  meditation  of  liis  part,  and  so 
that  tlie  fei'ling  «)f  it  might  not  be  disturbed. 
Knt>wing  what  we  now  knt)W  of  the  man, 
and  his  iiigh  estimate  of  his  art,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  revert  without  disgust  to  an  nici- 
dent  recorded  by  Murphy  in  his  *  ^Femoir 
of  flohnsou.'   One  night,  when  (iarrick  was 

i>laying  *  King  Lear/  .Johnson  and  Murphy 
:ept  u[}  an  animate<l  conversation  at  the 
t*idewing  d'lring  one  of  his  most  important 
scenes.  When  (jiarri«*k  came  olF  the  stiige 
lu!  saitl,  *  You  two  talk  so  loud  you  de^truy 
ull  my  feelings.'  *  I'rithee,'  replied  John- 
t«m,  *  (h)  not  talk  of  feelings.  I*uneh  has 
no  leidings.'  Of  the  many  recordetl  out- 
rages of  which  the  great  literary  bi»ar  was 
guilty  nont"  is  more  inexcnsabh}  than  this. 

*  The  animated  graces  of  the  player/  Col- 
ley  ( 'iliber  has  well  sai<l,  *  can  live  no  hmger 
than  the  instant  breath  and  motion  that 
])resrnt  them,  or  at  be>t  can  but  faintly 
glinuner  through  the  meuK)ry  or  imperfect 
attotation  of  a  few  surviving  spectators. "" 
There  are  many  ilescri})tions,  and  goo«l  ones, 
of  (Jarrick's  acting;  but  the  nio>t  vivid  pen 
can  sketch  but  faintlveven  the  outlines  oi  an 
actor's  work,  an<l  all  the  finest  touches  ol' 
his  an  nci'e.ssarily  perish  with  the  moment. 
Of  (iarrick,  however,  we  get  s<»ine  glimpses 
of  a  Ncry  life-like,  kincl,  from  the  letters  of 
Lichtciiberg.  the  celebrated  llogarthian  crit- 
ic*, to  his  i'riend    lioie.*      Lichtenberg  saw 

*  Llrliti'nJhTR's  •  VeruiLschte  a>chriften.'  (jottin- 
g*'U,  1S44,  vol.  Ui. 


I  Garrick  in  the  autumn  of  1775,  when  he 
was  about  to  leave  the  stage,  in  Abol  Drug- 
ger,  in  Archer  in  the  'Beaux  Stratagem,* 

j  in  Sir  John  Brute  in  the  *  Provokod  Wife,' 
in  llandet,  in  Lusignan  in  Aaron  IlilFs  ver- 
sion of  '  Zaire,^  and  in  Don  Jjeon  in  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher's  '  Rule  a  Wife  and  liave 
a  Wife.'  He  brought  to  the  task  of  chron- 
icler powers  of  observation  and  a  critical 
faculty  scarcely  second  to  Lessing's.  Every 
word  of  what  he  savs  has  value,  but  we 
must  be  content  with  translating  only  a  few 
passages. 

•  What  is  it,'  he  writes,  *  which  gives  to  this 
man  his  gi-e:it  superiority?  The  causes,  my 
friend,  are  nuiiiei*ous,  and  very,  very  much  ia 
duetohisi)cculiarly  happy  organisation.  .  .  . 
In  his  entire  tiguRS  movements,  and  bearing, 
Mr.  Garrick  h  is  a  something  which  I  have  soen 
twice  in  a  mo<lifie«I  degree  among  the  few  French- 
men I  have  known,  but  which  I  have  never  met 
with  among  the  many  Knglishmeu  who  have 
come  under  my  notice.  In  8;iying  this  I  mean 
Fivuchmen  of  middle  age,  and  in  good  society, 
of  course.  If,  for  example*  he  turns  towarda 
any  one  with  an  inclination  of  the  i>cr8cm»  it  is 
not  the  hetid,  n«)t  the  shoulders,  not  the  feet  and 
arms  alone,  that  are  employeii,  but  ciich  com- 
bines harmoniously  to  pixxlucc  a  result  that  is 
most  agrei'iible  and  apt  to  the  situation.  Wlien 
he  steps  uix)n  the  stage,  though  not  moved  by 
fear,  h(>]x>,  jc-dousy,  or  other  enioti(»n,  at  once 
you  sec  him  and  him  aloue.  He  walks  and  bean 
himself  among  the  other  i)erfonuer8  like  a  man 
among  marionettes.  From  what  I  have  saidp 
no  one  will  form  any  ide:i  of  Mr.  Garrick *fl  d»- 
{>ortment,  unless  he  h;Ls  at  some  time  hiul  his  at- 
tenti«)n  ari-i>stetl  by  the  demcnmour  of  vuch  a 
well-bred  Freuchni.m  an  I  have  indivitedy  in 
which  cose  this  hint  would  be  the  best  di*scrip- 
ti(m.  .  .  .  His  stature  iuclim>s  nUher  to  the 
under  than  the  midtUe  size,  and  his  figure  is 
thickset.  His  limbs  ai-c  charmin&rly  propor- 
tioned, and  the  whole  man  is  put  together  in  the 
neatest  way.  The  most  practised  eye  cannot 
diiUxi  a  Haw  about  him,  either  in  (letailH,  or  in 
ensemble,  or  in  movement.  In  the  Utter  one  is 
charmed-  to  «)l>s4'rve  a  rich  reserve  of  power, 
which,  as  you  are  aware,  when  well  indicUeil*  is 
more  agreeable  than  a  ])rofuse  exiKMiditure  of  it. 
There  is  nothinu:  tlurrie«l,  or  flaccid,  or  langaid 
al>out  him,  and  wheiv  other  actors  in  t]ie  uiotioB 
of  their  arms  and  legs  allow  themsi'lves  a  spaos 
of  six  or  niori'  inches  on  either  side  of  what  Is 
graceful,  he  hits  the  right  thing  to  a  hair,  with 
admirable  tirumess  and  certainty.  His  manner 
of  walkinu:,  of  shrugging  his  shoulders,  uf  took- 
in^  in  his  amis,  of  i)utting  on  his  hat,  at  one 
time  pri>Msiiig  it  over  his  ey(>s,  at  another  ]Hiatw 
ing  it  sideways  oti'his  fori'lunid,  all  done  with  an 
airy  motion  of  the  limbs,  as  though  he  were  all 
riiflit  h:nid,  is  cons(>fpif>ntly  r\>fiivhing  to  wiU 
I  nens.  One  f(>els  one's  t^Af  vigon>us  and  eUstiOi 
i  }is  «)ne  sei-s  the  vigour  and  precision  of  his  movfc 
I  ments,  and  how  perfectly  at  ease  he  seems  lo  \m 
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tn  every  muscle  of  hla  boJy.  If  I  miatake  nut, 
but  coinpiwt  figure  contribuCi-a  nut  a  little  to  Itiia 
e^et.  His  aymuietricaUy  funnod  Umba  tappr 
donainuil  fnim  a  tubust  tbi^h ,  closing  in  tbc 
nefttMt  foot  you  can  iniaglue;  luid  iu  like  mau- 
ii«r  bis  muDoular  nria  tuperu  utf  into  a  siaall 
faaad.  Wliat  eSixt  this  muat  produce  you  cau 
easily  imngiuG.  ....  In  tbc  sueae  in  *Tbe 
Alchemlat,'  wbere  be  has  to  box,  be  Bkipa  aud 
bounds  from  aue  of  Ibese  vell-kml  limbs  to  Ihe 
otber  with  nn  agility  so  amazing,  odb  might  eay 
be  moveil  on  air.  In  tbe  danci.',  too,  in  *  Mucb 
Alio  About  Kotbing,'  be  iliHtinguishcs  himaelC 
tWiiD  all  the  rest  by  tbv  elasticity  uf  bia  moTe- 
meota.  Wlien  I  savr  bim  in  this,  the  audience 
irere  ao  dL'tiirlitnl.  that  tlicy  boil  tbe  biid  taste  to 
encore  thu-ir  Ki>guiuij  iu  i(.  In  bia  dice  every  one 
can  descry  without  niucli  pbyaiognoniical  dia- 
ccrumeut  tlie  bright  gnuxful  uiind  upon  the  ra- 
diant furebcuil,  and  the  keen  abacrrcr  and  mtm 
of  wit  in  tbe  quick,  spiirkting,  and  frequently 


There 


in  his  very  looks  which  are  catching.  Wlivn  he 
looks  gravp,  bo  do  we,  wlirn  he  wrinkkii  hia 
brows,  wcdu  BO,  too;  in  hia  quiet  chuckle,  and 
in  tbelVieudly  air,  with  which  in  hia  abides  be 
aeemsto  tnakeconfidnnlsor  bia  audience,  there 
IB  something  so  engikging  tlint  we  rush  forward 
vith  OUT  whole  souls  to  meet  him.' 

A  dcHrription  like  this,  aided  hy  the  many 
admirablu    portraits    which   exist,   enables 

appeared  on  tbc  ata^e,  but  also  as  he  moved 
in  tim  brilliant  soL'iol  circ-lc,  which  bu  quick- 
ened by  the  vivacrity,  the  drollery,  the  gal- 
lant tenderness  to  women,  and  thi>  kiiiilly 
wit,  which  niaUu  liiui,  in  (ioldsuiith's  hajijiv 
pbrase,    'the   al)rid;:enicnt   uf   nil    that   is 

E'uasant  iu  nian.'  When  Lichtetilicrtr  saw 
arrick  he  was  lifty-uinc.  But  with  such  a 
man,  as  Kitty  CItve  liad  said  of  her.iciranil 
him  aomc  years  befure, ''Wli.it 
lifty-nine?    The  public  bad  rathe: 


\ure.  People  were  bc^nning  to  discuss 
his  B^-c  in  the  papers,  and,  with  execrable- 
taste,  a  public  appeal  was  made  to  liim  by 
Governor  Pcnn  to  Ucciile  a  Let  which  bad 
been  made  that  he  was  sixty.  *  As  you 
have  80  kindly  pulled  off  jny  mask,'  lie  re- 
nlied,  'it  is  time  for  me  to  make  iny  exit.' 
lie  had  accumulated  a  large  fortune.  The 
actors  and  actresEi,'B  with  whom  his  greatest 
triumphs  were  asauci.itcil  were  cilbcrdc.id 
or  in  retirement.  Their  succesaurs,  infe- 
rior in  all  ways,  were  little  to  his  t.istc. 
Tbe  worries  of  management,  the  ceaseless 
wrangling  with  actors  uuU  authors  which  it 
involved,  fretted  him  luorc  than  ever.  Ho 
had  lived  enough  for  iitnie,  and  yearned  fur 
rj-eedom  and  re->t.  At  the  end  of  ITTA  lie 
disposed  of  his  interest  In  Drur)'  Lane  to 
Slieridan,  Linlev,  and  Ford.  *  Kow,'  he 
wrote,  *  1  shall  sliake  oIT  my  chains,  and  no 
culprit  in  a  jail-dclivery  will  be  happier.' 

When  his  resolution  to  leave  tlie  Gtage 
waa  known  to-  be  llnally  taken,  them  was 
u  rush  from  all  parts,  nut  of  Kn;:taiid  only, 
Ijiit  ofLurope,  to  sue  hislastjierlbrnianccit. 
Such  were  the  crowds,  that  foreigners  who 
bad  come  to  Kngland  (or  the  jinrjHJBe  were 
miable  to  gain  admission.  While  all  sorts 
of  grand  people  were  going  on  thi*ir  kiiei-a 
Jo  biin  for  a  box,  with  characteristic  kind- 
ness, he  dill  not  liirgct  his  humbler  frienda. 
An  instance  of  this  is  before  us  in  the  llil- 


•TwicKKSUAX,  June  ye  10, 1778 
*  A  thonaiuid  and  a  tliousond  and  Icn  thou- 
ad  tboiiks  to  my  dear  Mr.  Giirrick  for  bbi  guul- 
tia Olid  attention  tu  bia  I'ivy  —  fur  thvcnro  ho 
Ilk  in  making  luT  frieU'ls  ii.-ippy!  Iliiupy! 
I  Tkal  word  is  ii»t  high  entiugh;  fclii'ily  I  think 
<  will  do  much  better  tu  ciprcas  Ihtir  j-y  when 
tbi7  were  to  Bee  the  GaiTick  —  wbuiu  ilii^  had 
tiuvcr  Been  bcturo.  And  yet  I  muxt  Idl  ^oa, 
yuur  dt«r  bui<y  licod  hikd  likml  to  have  ruined 
yuiir  kmhI  di-sigiis,  fiir  you  datul  your  nute 
Mualiiy  tuiir  u'cluck,  anil  tih-nmrruHr,  ,vuu  aaiil, 
be  Ihe  [Jay.  '      ' 


Garrick  and  the  Clive  at  a  hundred  and  four 

than  any  of  the  nioUems.'     llis  was  a  sjiirit 

of  the  Icind  that  keeps  at  bay  the  signs  of 

age.     '  Gout,  atone,  and  sore  ihruat,'  as  be. 

wrote    about  this   peiiod ;    '  yet  1   am   in 

■pints.'    To  the  two  firat  of  these  he  bad 

long  been  a  raarlyr,  ami  sometimos  aulFercil 

horribly  from  the  exprtiimof  acting.     When 

ho  had  to  jilay  llicluird,  he  told  C'raih>ek, 

*  I  dread  the  fight  and  the  fall ;  1  am  allcr- 

wards  in  agonies.'     Itiit  the  audience  saw 

nothing  of  this,  nor  in  the  heat  ol"  tlie  iici-   ni^sp-'pcr  from  the  colfee-buu--,  U>  let  the  I;i- 

formance   was   he   .ona.ioua  of  it  hinwclf.   f"=*  ""  '1"^  pay  was  tlmt  d«y^  Thin  waii  b^ 

It  is  obvious  that  Lichu-nberg  at  least  saw     "H^  ""*,.""'  '""■.""''  ^'"*7  "^  T*  *• 

_   ._  _  ■    |.       n- -1- °       r.i    1     1     honica  to  the  coach  that  mumeiit,  and  bid  Ihe 

notruee  in  Inui eflathiig power,  orofthe  bod-   ^^^  g  ,„,i  ^         f^^  „       ;,„^,       ^.^^ 

ily  weakni.^s  which  had  lor  a,>mfi  time  Wn  ^^t  dinner.  l>inner !  L,i>l,  thi^  did  liU  want 
warning  bira  to  retire,  lie  had  lucdilatcd  dinner— and  away  they  w,nt  t..  take  up  tbdr 
tins  for  several  years ;  but  at  last,  m  l.u,  p,rly,  which  w.is  Guvmior  Tr\<ui,  Lady  and 
his  resolution  was  taken.  Ilia  illnesses  daughter.  Evcrj-ibitiK  hnpiK'ni-d  rijIiU  ThCT 
were  growing  more  frequent  and  more  tu-   gal  their  pbtces  witbuut  the  Itaut  truuble  or  di& 


waa  tu  be  Ibe  [ilay.  Aivl  iiray,  whii  ihi  yuu 
think  set  it  tu  rights?  Why,  yuur  liluniler. 
hcaileil  Jiiiiy.  I  did  nut  rvvvivc  your  k>ttcr 
till  Weilneitday  miiminK;  ho  Dwy  was  to  «et  out 
fiirthe  iilay  on  Tbunrliiy;  Inil  Jt'my  jHiringiiver 
your  cpiHlIu  ti.uml  imt  the  uib-tiike,  hiiiI  nway  he 
Hew  tu  Mr.  Sliirley's  with  yuur  lelh-r,  and  th* 
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ficultj,  and  liked  everything  they  saw  except 
the  Garrick.    They  didn't  see  much  in  him. 
You  may  reverse  it  if  you  please,  and  assure 
yourself  they  liked  notliiug  else.    They  think 
themselves  under  such  obligations  to  me  fur  my 
goodness  to  them,  that  we  are  all  invited  to  dine  ' 
there  to-day,  when  I  shall  give  you  fur  my  toast.  : 
•I  hope  my  dear  Mrs.   Garrick  is  well.      I 
will  not  say  anything  about  you,  for  they  say  ■ 
you  are  in  such  spirits  that  you  intend  playing! 
till  next  September.    Adieu,  my  dear  sir,  be 
assured  I  am  ever  yours,  Pivt  Cuve.' 

Before  this  letter  had  reached  Garriek's 
hands  —  it  is  endorsed  by  him  as  received 
12tli  of  June  —  he  had  bidden  adieu  to  the 
stage.  On  the  lOth,  the  very  day  his  old 
<'omrade  was  proposing  him  as  her  *  toast/ 
he  had  {ifone  through  that  trj'ing  ordeal, 
which,  had  she  been  aware  of  it,  would  have 
made  her  voice  choke  with  emotion.  The 
piece  selected  was  *  The  Wonder ;'  and  it 
was  announced,  with  Garrick^s  usual  good 
taste,  siiuplv  as  a  performance  for  *  the  ben- 
etit  of  the  Theatrical  Fund.'  No  gigantic 
postei-s,  no  newspaper  pufTs  clamorously 
invoked  the  public  interest.  The  town 
knew  only  too  well  what  it  was  going  to 
lose,  and  everv  corner  of  the  theatre  was 
crammed.  In  his  zeal  for  the  charity  of 
which  he  was  the  founder,  and  to  whicU 
this  *meaa'  man  contributed  over  600U/., 
Garrick  had  written  an  occasional  Pro. 
logue,  to  bespeak  the  goodwill  of  his  audi- 
ence in  its  favour.  It  has  all  his  wonted 
vivacity  and  point,  and  one  line  — 

'A  fellow-feeling  makes  one  wondrous  kind,' 

has  passed  into  a  househohl  phrase.  This 
he  spoke  as  only  he  could  speak  such  things. 
lie  had  entire  command  of  his  spirits,  and 
he  even  thotij^ht  that  he  never  plaved  Don 
Felix  to  more  advantage.  So,  at  least,  he 
wrote  to  ^[adame  Xecker  ei;'ht  davs  af- 
terwards;  but  when  it  came  to  taking  the 
last  farewell,  he  adds  — 

•  I  not  only  l«)st  the  use  of  my  voice,  but  of 
my  limbs,  too.  It  w:is  indeel,  as  I  said,  a  moit 
awful  moment.  You  would  not  have  thought 
an  KujLi^lirih  au<  Hence  void  of  feeling,  if  you  h:yl 
then  sirn  and  heard  them.  After  I  had  left  the 
stage,  and  w;is  detid  to  them,  they  would  not  suf- 
fer tlm  petite  pi'fce  to  go  on;  nor  would  the  actors 
perform,  they  were  so  atfecte<l;  in  short,  the 
public  w:is  very  generous,  and  I  am  most  grate- 
fuL' — Garrick  Correspondence,  ii.  161. 

To  do  consciously  for  the  last  time  what 
has  been  the  work  and  the  delijrht  of  a  life 
would  a;iitate  the  stoutest  heart ;  but  to 
do  it  in  the  t'dw,  of  thos».\  whose  M'ni[)athy 
has  been  your  bc*st  rewarfl,  one  woidd  sup- 
pose almost  too  muirh  for  endurance.     That 


Garrick  felt  this    is  plain.     Hb  parting 
words  were  full  of  feeling  and  soleumity:— 

*  It  has  been  customary,'  he  said,  *  for  penooa 
in  my  situation  to  address  you  in  a  tarewell 
epilogue.  I  had  the  same  intention,  and  taraed 
my  thoughts  that  way ;  but  I  found  mysdf 
then  as  incapable  of  writing  such  an  epib^, 
as  I  should  be  now  of  speaking  it. 

'  The  jingle  of  rhyme  and  the  language  of  fic- 
tion would  but  ill  suit  my  present  feelings. 

'  This  is  to  me  a  very  awful  moment ;  it  is  no 
less  than  parting  for  ever  with  those  from  wbom 
I  have  received  the  greatest  kindness,  and  npoo 
the  spot  where  that  kindness  and  your  faroor 
was  enjoyed.  {Here  his  voice  failed  Aim;  and 
he  paused,  till  relieved  by  tears, ) 

*  Whatever  may  be  the  changes  of  my  fajtan 
life,  the  deepest  impression  of  your  kindoeuwill 
always  remain  here — here,  in  my  heart,  fixed 
and  unutterable. 

*  I  will  vei-y  readily  agree  to  my  smuiMwi 
having  more  skill  and  ability  fbr  their  station, 
than  I  have  hiid  ;  but  I  defy  them  all  to  take 
more  uninterrupted  piiins  for  your  favour,  or  to 
be  more  truly  sensible  of  it,  than  is  your  gnl^ 
fill  humble  servant' 

On  this,  writes  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  *  he  re- 
tired slowly  up  —  up  the  sta«^?;  his  eyes 
fixed  upon  them  with  a  lingenng  longing. 
Then  stopped.  The  shouts  of  appunw 
from  that  brdliant  amphitheatre  were  orokei 
by  sobs  and  tears.  To  his  cars  were  borne 
from  many  quarters,  *' Farewell!  Farewell! 
Farewell !  "  The  wonderful  eyes,  still  bril- 
liant, were  turned  wistfully  again  and  agiin 
to  tliat  sea  of  s^-mpathetic  faces,  and  at  bst, 
with  an  effort,  he  tore  himself  from  their 
view.' 

And  so  without  fuss  or  lloarish— tnie 
genius  and  gentleman  as  ho  was — pused 
from  the  stage  the  greatest  actor  of  modem 
times.  In  tlie  short  period  that  was  left  to 
hiiu  he  was  as  happy  as  '  honour,  lo\'e,  obe 
dience,  troops  of  friends,*  and  his  own 
keen  relish  for  social  enjoyment  could  miks 
him.  lie  was  courted  and  caressed  br  tltt 
best,  the  ablest,  the  highest  in  the  land.  Ai 
Court  he  had  always  been  a  faTourite,  tnd 
there  was  a  talk  of  knighting  him ;  this  dif- 
tinction,  however,  he  declined. 

*  I  should  never  have  supposed  it  to  haTcbim 
of  your  own  seeking,'  writes  Mrs.  I^  (ISA 
April,  1777), '  for  it  has  ever  been  remarked, to 
your  honi.>ur,  that  you  never  employed  your  !•• 
pie  fortune  to  excite  envy  and  to  make  Mi 
stare,  but  in  the  rational  and  sober  Cfi}ojmat 
of  life.  However,  I  will  not  allow  yoo  dieiMi 
nu'i'it  of  this  neither ;  most  men's  fblliei  ■■ 
owin^  to  their  wives  ;  and  you  have  a  wifrwbs 
juilginont  is  as  near  infallible  aa  ever  &U  to  4l 
lot  of  a  mortal.' 
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Another  of  the  countless  testimonies  to 
Mrs.  Garrick^s  worth.  One  of  Johnson^s 
many  stupid   sayings   about  Garrick  was, 

*  GriUTick,  sir,  has  many  friends,  but  no 
friend/  The  man  who  was  blest  with  such 
a  wife  wanted  no  other  friend.  As  the 
charming  Countess  Spencer  wrote  to  him 
(19th  December,  1770) ,  *  You,  I  am  sure, 
can  neither  hear,  sec,  nor  understand  with- 
out her.'  With  such  a  counsellor  and  com- 
panion by  his  side,  Damon  seeks  no  Pythias. 
Of  friends,  in  the  more  restricted  sense,  no 
man  had  more.  lie  seems  never  to  have 
lost  one  who  was  worth  the  keeping.  Pitt 
and  Lyttleton,  of  whose  praise  he  was  so 
proud  in  1741,  were  strongly  attached  to 
nim  to  the  end  of  their  days.  Lord 
Chatham,  from  his  retirement  at  Mount 
Edgecumbe,  in  some  scholarly  lines,  in- 
vited him  to  visit 

*'  A  statesman  without  pow'r  and  without  gall, 
Hating  no  oourtiers,  happier  than  them  ail ; ' 

and  Lord  Lyttleton  (12th  October,  1771) 
wrote  to  him  — 

'  I  think  I  love  you  more  than  one  of  my  age 
ought  to  do,  for  at  a  certain  time  of  life,  the 
heart  should  lose  something  of  its  sensibility  ; 
but  you  have  called  back  all  mine,  and  I  feel  for 
you  as  I  did  for  the  dearest  of  my  friends  in  the 
first  warmth  of  my  youth.' 

So  it  was  with  Bishops  Newton  and  War- 
burton,  with  Lord  Camden,  with  Burke  — 
to  whom  he  was  always  '  dear  David '  or 

•  dearest  Garrick '  —  with  Hogarth,  with 
Reynolds,  and  with  hosts  of  others.  And 
indeed  a  nature  so  kindly,  so  sympathetic, 
BO  little  exacting,  might  well  endear  him  to 
his  friends.  His  very  foibles,  of  which  so 
much  has  been  made ;  his  over-eagerness  to 
please;  his  little  arts  of  finesse  to  secure 
the  admiration  which  would  have  been  his 
without  effort ;  that  acting  off  the  stage  of 
him  who  was  *  natural,  simple,  and  affect- 
ing' upon  it,  were  those  of  a  loveable  man. 
They  speak  of  over-quick  sensibility ;  and, 
balanced  as  they  were  by  the  finer  qualities 
of  generosity,  constancy,  tact,  active  good- 
ness, by  his  wit  and  unfailing  cheerfulness, 
they  must  even  have  helped  to  make  up  the 
charm  of  his  character  to  those  who  knew 
him  best.  And  then,  as  Johnson  said,  *  he 
was  the  first  man  in  the  world  for  sprightly 
conversation.'  *1  thought  him  less  to  be 
envied  on  the  stage  than  at  the  head  of  a 
table.'  *  His  conversation  is  gay  and  grotes- 
que. It  is  a  dish  of  all  sorts,  and  all  good 
things : '  a  view  which  Burke  iiK'identally 
confirms  in  a  letter  sending  Garrick  the 
present  of  a  turtle,  as  *  a  <lish  fit  for  one 
who  represents  all  the  solidity  of  llesh,  the 


volatility  of  fowl,  and  the  odd9es8  of  fish.^ 
He  shone  as  a  talker,  even  in  Paris,  beside 
D'Holbach,  Diderot,  Grimm,  Marmontel, 
Helv^tius,  Beaumarchais,  and  the  rest  of 
that  brilliant  circle.  Twelve  years  after 
Garrick's  last  visit  there  Gibbon  heard  peo- 
ple constantly  exclaiming  in  the  best  socie- 
ty, with  characteristic  but  pardonable  vani- 
ty, *  Ce  M,  Oarrick  itait  fait  pour  vivre 
parmi  nous ; '  and  they  claimed  a  share  in  his 
renown  by  reason  of  the  French  blood  in 
his  veins. 

Garrick  did  not  enjoy  his  retirement  long. 
While  on  his  wonted  Christmas  visit  to  the 
Spencers  at  Althorp,  in  1778,  he  was  attacked 
by  his  old  ailment.  He  hurried  back  to  his 
house  in  the-  Adelphi,  and,  after  some  days 
of  great  pain  and  prostration,  died  upon  the 
20tn  of  January  following.  His  death  was 
a  national  event.  His  body  lay  in  state  for 
two  days,  and  so  great  was  the  crowd,  that 
a  military  guard  was  necessary  to  keep  or- 
der. His  funeral  was  upon  an  imposing^ 
scale.  The  line  of  carriages  extended  from 
Charing  Cross  to  Westminster  Abbey,  and 
the  concourse  of  people  of  all  ranks  along 
the  line  of  the  procession  was  greater,  say 
the  papers  of  the  day,  *  than  ever  was  re- 
membered on  any  occasion.'  Among  the 
pallbearers  were  Lord  Camden,  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire,  Lord  Spencer,  Viscount  Pal- 
merston,  and  Sir  W.  W.  W^Tine,  and  the 
members  of  the  Literar}'  Club  attended  in  a 
body,  eager  to  pay  the  last  honours  not  less 
to  the  friend  than  to  the  great  actor,  who, 
in  Warburton's  phrase,  had  *  lent  dignity  to 
his  art.'  There  were  many  sad  hearts  and 
tearful  eyes  around  the  grave  where  *the 
cheerfullest  man  in  England '  was  to  be  laid 
to  his  rest.  One  who  had  done  him  much 
wrong  by  many  an  ungracious  speech  we 
will  believe  did  penan(re  in  that  solemn 
hour.  *  I  saw  old  Samuel  Johnson,'  says 
Cumberland,  *  standing  beside  his  grave,  at 
the  foot  of  Shakspcare's  monument,  and 
bathed  in  tears.'  Johnson  wrote  of  the 
event  afterwards  as  one  that  had  eclipsed 
the  gaiety  of  nations.  He  even  offered  to 
write  his  old  pupirs  life,  if  Airs.  Garrick 
would  ask  him.  But,  remembering  the  many 
savage  slights  he  had  shown  to  him  that  was 
gone,  she  was  not  likely  to  make  such  a  re- 
quest. It  might  have  been  wiser,  however, 
to  have  done  so  than  to  leave  his  good  name 
at  the  mercy  of  such  little-honest  chroniclers 
as  Murphy  and  Davies,  whose  misrepresen- 
tations she  despised  too  much  to  think  them 
even  worthy  of  her  notice. 

In  October,  1S22,  at  the  extn^me  age  of 

ninety-eight,  Mrs.  Garrick  was  foun<l  dead 

\  in  her  chair,  having  HvimI  in  full  possession 

of  her  faculties  to  the  last.     For  thirty  years 
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she  would  not  suffer  the  room  to  be  opened 
in  which  lier  husband  had  died.  Years 
wrought  no  chill  in  her  devotion  to  his  mem- 
orj^.  •  He  never  was  a  husband  to  me,'  she 
said,  in  her  old  age,  to  a  friend ;  *  daring 
the  thirty  years  of  our  marriage  he  was  al- 


ways my  lover!'  She  waa  buried,  in  her 
wedding  sheets,  at  the  base  of  Shakspeare^s 
statue,  m  the  same  ^ave  which  forty-three 
years  before  had  closed  over  her  'dear 
bavie.' 


In  Leipzig.  —  The  people  are  primitive  in 
their  ways  and  habits.  The  usual  hour  for 
breakfast  is  seven;  some  take  it  still  earlier;  the 
dinner-hour  varies  between  twelve  and  one ; 
supper  is  taken  at  seveu  or  eight  o'clock.  They 
live  very  simply  ;  too  much  so  for  most  English- 
men ;  aud,  Ukc  the  French,  thegr  cannot  dine 
without  soup.  At  six  o'clock,  morning  and  eve- 
ning, it  is  the  practice  of  many  to  resort  to  the 
**  milk  gardens.*'  They  enter  the  cow-shed, 
have  the  animal  milked  before  them,  aud  retire 
to  an  arbour  or  tent  to  enjoy  at  leisure  the  frothy 
luxury.  In  May  their  popular  drink  is  called 
Maitrauk  ;  it  is  made  of  white  Rhine  wine,  su- 
gar, and  orange,  into  which  is  steeped  the  herb 
known  to  us  as  woodruff,  but  which  thoy  call 
waldmeister.  I  remember  one  allenioon  going 
into  the  .15oi*8en-Halle,  the  only  news-room  where 
we  English  couM  get  a  look  at  the  Times,  and 
requesting  a  glass  to  be  brought  to  me.  It  had 
been  an  intensely  hot  day,  one  of  the  hottest  I 
had  ever  experienced.  I  entereil  the  room  feel- 
ing my  bloo<l  to  be  about  up  to  fever-hejit.  The 
iced  maitrank  was  brought  to  me,  and  I  drank 
it  off ;  in  less  than  five  minutes  I  was  perfectly 
cool,  nor  did  I  get  warm  again  until  the  next 
day.  It  was  perhaps  an  unwise  thing  to  do,  but 
I  felt  no  ill  effects  from  it.  The  Borsen-ilalle 
brings  to  my  mind  the  English  p^uiic,  which 
created  much  excitement  among  the  Germans, 
and  to  so  many  was  the  cause  of  failure.  Just 
at  that  time  the  tranquillity  of  Europe  appeared 
to  be  trembling  in  the  balance.  Their  own  fate 
was  uncertain.  One  hour  the  telegrams  an- 
nounced pcjice ;  the  next  war.  Never  has  it 
been  my  lot  to  see  day  after  <lay  so  many  anxious, 
careworn  fivces.  Never  were  ptn^ple  more  trie<l 
by  conflicting  rumours.  I  coul<l  now  undenttind 
much  of  the  conversation  annind  me,  but  my 
great  treat  was  to  get  hold  of  Gernians  who 
couM  8i)oak  French,  and  hear  thorn  hold  forth, 
with  their  |)eculiar  accent,  upon  the  stite  of  af- 
fairs at  home  and  abroad.  England  often  did 
not  escape  her  share  of  evil  proph«H;ies,  but,  with 
many  other  kin^loinH,  bad  her  future  {Ninition 
foretold.  The  inhabitants  are  proud  of  their 
town,  an<l  not  unrejisonably  so.  The  chief  at- 
traction of  the  museum  is  a  portniit  of  the  first 
Napoleon  by  Paul  Delarochc.    The  French  have 


offered  a  fabulous  sum  for  the  picture,  but  the 
Saxons  will  not  part  with  it    They  have  jiut 
built  a  new  theatre,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  they 
wiU  also  build  a  new  concert-house.     The  room 
of  the  Gewand  Haus,  in  which  the  winter  con- 
certs are  held,  is  the  only  drawl>ack  to  the  whole 
thing.    Wliilst  there,  it  was  my  good  fortune  to 
hear  Wachtel,  who  is  considered  the  first  tenor 
in  Germany.     He  was  originally  a  cab-ilriver  m 
Hamburg,  to  which  fact  ho  is  no  doubt  indebted 
for  the  admirable  manner  in  which  he  cracks  tbe 
whip  in  the  **  Postilion  de  Longumeau."    It 
pleased    the  Germans  wonderfully;   especially 
when,  after  the  first  act,  he  is  hcanl  repeatiog 
the  crack  behind  the  curtain.    They  have  an  ex^ 
cellent  plan  of  managing  the  light.    As  soon  u 
the  curt-iin  rises,  the  gas  is  loweral  to  a  subdnel 
tone,  while  the  footlights  are  turned  on  to  the 
full.     By  this  means  the  house  is  kept  cool,  tlN 
eyesight  from  fatigue,  and  much  greater  eflhet  is 
given  to  the  stage.    At  the  end  of  each  act  the 
gas  is  again  turned  up,  and  the  house  has  leisan 
to  survey  itself  ad  libitum.    The  town  oontaini 
many  monuments  erected  to  famous  men.    Hah- 
nemann is  conspicuous.    In  Gohlis,  a  viQme 
close  to  Leipzig,  there  stnnils  a  small  oottafA 
containing  about  four  rooms.    It  bears  an  in- 
scription  intimating  that  S;.^hiller  lived  then 
many  years.     It  is  a  poor  little  p!.ice ;  but  there 
he  struggled  with  poverty,  wrote  some  of  hil 
finest  things,  and  enjoyed  the  companionship  ef 
his  beloved  Charlotte.     Near  the  entrance  to  the 
Rosenthal  a  beautiful  monument  in  white  marble 
is  erected  to  the  memory  of  Gellert,  a  poet  mwh 
loved  by  them  for  the  beauty  of  his  tbooghti, 
and  the  simplicity  and  integrity  of  his  heirt. 
Nor  do  they  forgot  their  own  imme<liate  reUtions 
who  have  diwl.    On  the  twenty-fburth  of  June 
all  who  have  friends  or  relatives  in  the  ehonb- 
yarrl,  rise  up  early  in  the  morning,  wend  thefr 
way  to  the  cemetery,  and  cover  the  graves  b^ 
longing  to  them  with  flowers.    Theee  little  thhfli 
prove  them  to  be  a  warm-hearted  people,   h 
one    particular  the  young    men  resemble  the 
French :  in  the  love  and  respect  they  bear  Aor. 
parents,  more  especially  their  mothers.    It  is  A 
characteristic  not  prevalent  amongst  the  E^* 
lish ;  one  they  would  do  well  to  imitate. 

TheAr|iN|f« 
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CHAPTER  XXrV. 
A  QUESTION   ANSWERED. 

The  weeks  following  that  mysterious  let- 
ter firom  London  brought  with  them  no  in- 
terests stronger  than  the  opening  of  the 
evening  classes,  and  the  preparations  for  our 
great  Christmas  gathering.  We  issued  our 
invitations  ten  days  beforehand,  believing 
the  expectation  of  pleasure  to  be  its  very 
essence,  and  tlien  we  tried  our  hardest  to 
prove  equal  to  the  occasion.  The  village 
tradesfolk  were  gladdened  by  the  liberality 
of  Mr.  Herbert's  orders,  and  half  the  girls 
in  the  parish  were  press  id  into  his  niece's  ser- 
vice, to  assist  in  the  di'coration  of  the  cham- 
bers. Agnes  worked  valiantly:  whenever 
we  called  we  never  found  h«r  post  deserted. 
Sometimes  her  colour-box  was  open,  and  an 
illumination  in  progress ;  or  else  she  was 
tving  up  posies,  or  stringing  holly-berries. 
iSfay,  a  tew  mornings  betbre  the  entertain- 
ment, when  the  freedom  and  easiness  of  hos- 
pitality had  extended  so  lar  tliat  I  found  the 
nouse-door  open,  and  nobody  about,  I  was 
guided  to  my  hostess  by  the  sound  of  sing- 
mg  in  the  dining-room.  Her  voice  came 
ringing  through  the  long  corridor,  and  she 
fang  a  song  of  her  father's ;  for  I  remem- 
bered the  words,  as  I  half-in voluntarily 
paused  to  catch  them :  — 

••  There's  ane  they  dinna  ken  aboot. 
For  naelxxly  kens  him  noo. 
An  *  he  use<l  to  say  —  Uh  I  dauma  tell ! 
But  he  mcaut  it  all  fur  true. 

An'  if  I  ken  I*m  a  blithesome  lass, 
Wi  *  a  winsome  way  or  twa, 
•      It  isna  for  a '  the  ncebors '  talk. 
But  because  he  telt  me  sae." 

Tlie  sonjj  ceased  when  she  heanl  mv  foot- 
steps,  and  she  tunied  towards  me  a  face  rosy 
with  the  exertion  of  rubbing-up  the  oaken 
table.  She  was  a  prettv,  (juaint  figure,  in 
her  bbie  j)rint  dress,  with  the  sleeves  rolled 
back  from  her  round  wrists,  and  her  hair 
pushed  up  on  her  bn)ad,  Hushed  brow. 
Nevertheless,  knowing  there  were  three  ser- 
vants in  the  house,  I  lialf-wondered  to  find 
her  so  employed.  I  think  she  caught  my 
thought,  and  perhaps  that  accounted  for  a 
.  oertam  pi(}ued,  almost  defiant,  expression 
on  her  face  — 

**  Plaving  the  housewife,  Miss  Herbert? " 
I  said. 

•*  Good  earnest  play,"  she  aTiswered,  and 
resumed  her  cloth,  and  went  gallantly  on 
with  her  polishing. 

**My  d«'ar,"  I  remarked  presently,  **I 
fear  you  will  tire  yourself." 

**So  would    the    servant,"  she  replied 


with  a  laugh.  **  And  the  less  I  do  it,  the 
sooner  I  shall  tire.  Have  you  never  heard 
of  the  poor  exiled  woman  who  carried  her 
calf  every  day,  while  her  strength  increased 
with  its  weight,  till  at  last  she  still  carried 
it  when  it  was  a  cow,  Mr.  Garrett  ?  " 

**I  have  heard  the  story,"  I  answered, 
**  and  though  I  doubt  its  exact  truth,  yet 
its  principle  is  quite  correct.  *  Strength 
according  to  our  day '  is  a  scriptural  prom- 
ise. And  we  none  of  us  know  what  we  can 
do  until  we  begin  to  tr}'." 

•*  O,  I  think  I  could  do  an}'thing  if  I  haA 
a  verv  strong  motive,"  she  said. 

**Anvthing?"  I  echoed.  "That  is  a 
wide  statement,  my  dear." 

**  I  mean  anything  within  reason,"  she 
replied;  **any  household  work,  or  travel- 
ling, or  matters  of  that  kind.  There's  a 
pleasant  excitement  in  exertion." 

**  But  there  is  a  reaction  too,"  I  said. 

•*  Do  you  think  so?"  she  queried,  rather 
heedlesslv,  still  nibbinjj  awav.  **Now,' 
when  this  table  is  finished,"  she  added  pre^ 
ently,  **  the  sight  of  it  will  be  quite  a  treac 
to  me,  because  I  shall  be  proud  of  it.  And 
yet,  I  daresay,  the  housemaid  will  laugh 
aside  at  my  performance.  But  I  think  we 
enjoy  things  for  their  relation  to  ourselves, 
and  not  for  their  o^vn  perfection." 

'*  I  believe  that  is  universally  true,"  I  ai^ 
swered. 

**  Ami  so  I  think  poor  people  enjoy  more 
than  rich  ones,"  she  went  on.  **  I  don'^ 
mean  very  poor  people,  but  those  who  have 
to  work  hard»  and  to  plan  a  great  deal. 
Wliat  pleasure  lies  in  buying  a  dress  when 
you  can  atford  any  price,  and  can  send  it 
anywhere  to  be  made  up  ?  But  it  is  quite 
another  thin^j  when  vou  liave  but  a  certain 
sum  to  spend,  and  must  take  a  lively  inter- 
est in  getting  the  best  and  prettiest  for  that 
sum !  " 

**  I  should  sav,  vou  have  a  talent  for 
management,  my  dear,"  I  obser\'ed. 

**I  think  1  have," — with  a  bright  fflancfs, 
as  if  in  acceptam^e  of  a  valued  compliment, 
then  a  little  sigh,  —  **rm  almost  sure  I 
hav<»." 

At  this  moment,  a  ruddy  servant  put  her 
head  into  the  room,  saying,  **  Please,  miss, 
Mrs.  Irons  says  she's  a  beginning  of  the  pas- 
try,"—  adding,  in  an  apologetic  aside, 
**vou  remember,  you  wanted  to  see  it, 
miss." 

'*  Yes,  Mary,  and  FU  come,"  returned 
the  young  lady.  **But  will  you  go  over 
the  house  and  find  mv  uncle,  and  tell  him 
that  Mr.  Garrett  is  here?  Antl  then  you 
will  kindly  excuse  me,  sir,"  she  added, 
dropping  one  of  her  slight,  half-courtly,  hali- 
quaint  curtsies,  as  she  left  the  room. 
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I  remained  in  the  house  more  than  an 
hour,  chatting  with  Mr.  Herbert.  Before 
my  departure,  he  took  me  to  his  farmyard 
to  see  some  rare  fowls,  which  had  Just  ar- 
rived from  a  London .  auction.  Now  the 
kitchen  windows,  wide  and  low,  overlooked 
this  farmyard,  and  though  I  kept  my  eyes 
as  strictly  as  possible,  I  was  not  upon  my 
guard  until  I  had  caught  a  very  distinct 
glimpse  of  a  slender  form  in  a  blue  print 
dress,  with  pretty  bare  arms  plunged  into 
the  floury  contents  of  a  ^rcat  brown  tub. 

I  did  not  see  Agnes  Herbert  again  until 
the  night  of  our  gathering.  We  intended 
to  be  among  the  earliest  arrivals,  but  there 
were  many  there  before  us,  and  Agnes  was 
duly  at  her  nucleus  side,  playing  her  part  as 
hostess,  and  looking  as  quiet  and  pale  as  if 
there  were  no  such  things  as  oak  tables  and 
rolling-pins.  Her  part  thaX  evening  vr^&s 
not  altogether  easy.  It  was  necessary  that 
each  promoter  of  the  entertainment  should 
have  a  line  of  duty  particularly  his  own. 
Mr.  Herbert  busied  himself  among  the  farm- 
ing people,  with  all  of  whom  he  enjoyed  an 
honest,  kindly,  despotic  popularity.  Ruth 
was,  as  usual,  most  at  home  among  the 
young  folk,  and  my  powers  were  just  e^ual 
to  pleasing  the  very  aged,  and  the  little 
children,  who,  God  bless  Uiem !  are  easily 
pleased.  And  in  all  these  departments  we 
found  able  seconds  in  the  rector  and  Mr. 
M^Callum  and  his  daughter.  But  there 
were  still  a  few  who  held  aloof,  tasty  spin- 
sters, or  genteel  young  married  people  of 
the  trading  or  employi  class,  who  were 
heard  to  remark,  '*  how  nice  it  was,  —  how 
charming  to  see  all  distinctions  merged  for 
one  evening :  how  much  good  must  follow 
any  opportunity  for  the  different  orders  of 
society  coming  together,  and  learning  mu- 
tual rcspect,^^  and  who  then  immediately 
looked  askant  at  the  other  guests,  and  sat 
down  apart,  or  in  forlorn  little  coteries,  in 
which  the  only  common  feeling  lay  in  the 
texture  of  dresses,  or  the  whiteness  of 
hands.  Yet  these  people  had  to  be  concil- 
iated,—  their  want  of  sympathy  but  rec- 
ommended them  for  conciliation,  and  there 
was  no  one  less  likely  to  arouse  their  preju- 
dices than  Agnes  Herbert.  So  to  her 
charge  they  were  committed. 

She  did  not  flinch,  but  I  knew  her  soul 
shivered  within  her,  as  she  moved  from  one 
chilly  presence  to  another.  At  first  her 
face  was  very  whit^,  and  her  courtesy  ap- 
peared constrained,  but  gradually  her  cour- 
age seemed  to  rise  in  very  scorn  of  her 
shallow,  frivolous  companions.  And  then 
they,  who  would  steadily  have  resisted  the 
sweet  suing  influences  of  her  purest  nature, 
were  suddenly  conquered  by  the  outburst 


of  her  strength.  And  so  she  who,  warmly 
received  andrightly  understood,  would  have 
sat .  aside  happy  and  unnoticeablo,  now, 
chilled  and  dehant,  stood  forth  the  beauty 
and  wit  of  the  evening.  Beauty  and  wit ! 
they  are  terrible  crowns  for  a  woman's 
wearing !  I  almost  think  they  are  a  crown 
of  thorn ! 

But  not  all  my  interest  in  Agnes  could 
exonerate  me  from  my  own  duties.  Indeed, 
while  observing  her,  I  had  somewhat  flagged 
in  my  narration  of  the  adventures  of  the 
famous  little  crook-back  of  the  Arabian 
nights  wherewith. I  beguiled  a  large  circle 
of  toothless  old  ladies  and  open-mouthed 
children.  That  night  I  made  a  reputation 
as  a  story-teller.  After  the  crook-back,  I 
gave  the  Ugly  Duckling.  After  the  Ugly 
Duckling,  I  briefly  narrated  the  story  of 
Alexander  Selkirk.  I  was  encored,  and  I 
repeated  my  performances  to  increased  au- 
diences. 1  was  applauded, — yes,  touch- 
ingly  applauded,  —  for  one  wee  damsel  of 
seven  summers  gave  me  a  kiss,  and  said  she 
loved  me,  oh,  so  much !  Am  I*  a  weak  old 
fellow  to  repeat  this?  Ah,  but  the  little 
lips  were  soft,  and  the  little  face  was  —what 
Lucy^s  grandchikl^s  might  have  been ! 

What  a  quiet  peaceful  world  it  seemed 
among  those  grandmothers  and  their  dar- 
lings !  Nobody  can  say  what  tragedies  have 
stamped  their  lines  on  the  worn  old  faces, 
but  then  their  agony  is  over.  They  may 
have  been  wear}',  but  their  rest  is  nearly 
reached,  and  like  travellers  idly  waiting  at 
a  station,  their  minds  are  free  and  open  to 
little  amusements  and  trifling  cares.  And 
the  children !  —  for  them  the  fleecy  snow  is 
still  a  solemn  and  novel  mystery,  and  morn- 
ing and  night,  Saturday  half-holiday  and 
Sunday  serVice,  are  variety  enough,  the  dear 
little  children,  who  hold  life  carelessly,  like 
a  toy  with  an  unknown  secret  shut  inside 
it !  And  after  all,  it  is  our  own  fault  that 
we  are  not  as  light-hearted  and  content. 
They  trust  all  to  their  parents.  Cannot  wo 
trust  God  ?  Is  it  best  to  be  in  the  outer 
court  of  the  temple,  or  within  the  veil? 
When  father  and  mother  forsake  us,  does 
not  God  take  us  up  ? 

Then  my  story,  and  the  laughter  of  my 
hearers,  were  hushed  for  the  music.  None 
of  the  working  men  or  women  dreamed  of 
speaking  while  the  young  ladies  were  **  at 
the  piano."  But  many  of  those  who  thought 
themselves  far  better  born  and  bred,  whis- 
pered, and  flirted,  and  commented,  as  if  the 
sweet  sounds  were  nothing  but  an  accompa- 
niment to  their  own  shallow  minds,  a  very 
good  back-ground  to  cover  the  gaps  of  their 
feeble  wit!  And  yet,  poor  things,  they 
all  thought  they  had  '*a  taste  for  music/^ 
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and  I  suppose  tbe^  had,  as  much  taste  for 
that  as  for  an^hing,  since  doubtless  they 
would  chatter  m  front  of  RaphaePs  Trans- 
figuration, and  interrupt  the  reading  of 
"Wordsworth's  **  Immortality."  For  afler 
all,  taste  is  not  emotion.  Taste  is  the  edu- 
cation of  the  senses,  and  the  senses  are 
part  of  that  body  which  some  day  we  shall 
throw  away  like  a  worn-out  garment.  But 
emotion  is  the  stirring  of  the  soul,  like  the 
angers  touch  on  the  waters  of  Bethesda. 

Agnes  neither  sahg  nor  played.  She 
could  do  both,  but  she  did  not.  The  gen- 
eral performances  were  verj'  commonplace, 
by  which  I  don't  mean  simple  or  well-known, 
but  rather  the  contrary,  mere  musical  gnn- 
nastics,  clumsily  perlbrmed.  But  Marian 
Blake,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Marten's  friend 
the  lieutenant,  sang  a  very  sweet  touching 
Scotch  ballad  about  a  young  laird  going  to 
the  wars,  who  never,  never  came  back, 
and  how  his  lady-love  sat  with  his  mother 
and  sisters,  and  loved  them  for  his  sake, 
and  would  not  despair  of  his  return  till  her 
heart  was  comforted  by  ven-  patience,  and 
heaven  was  nearer  than  earth.  Air.  M'Cal- 
lum  told  me,  **  he  minded  his  mother  sang 
it  when  he  was  a  bit  bairnie,  but  it  was  ane 
of  thae  sanffs  which  were  ave  fresh,  like 
God's  ain  blessed  llow^rs."  Like  such 
songs,  and  like  such  ilowers,  is  Marian 
BlaKC  herself.  And  Mr.  Marten  stood  be- 
side her  while  she  sang,  and  siniled  upon 
her  when  the  song  was  over.  And  it  seemed 
as  if  a  breeze  from  Eden  blew  through  the 
crowded  room. 

But  it  was  not  Eden.     For  glancing  from 
the  pretty  playful  group  around  the  piano, 
my   eyes*  fell  on   Alice  M*C/allum,  resting 
Trom  her  hospitable  labours,  an<l  self-surreii- 
flcrcd  to  the  spells  of  sweet  sad  music,  and 
lier  face  was  so  unutterably  sorrowful,  that 
it  startled  one  like  the  discovery  of  a  grave 
in  a  garden.     Whenever  the  door  opened, 
she  looked  towards  it,  not  expectantly,  but 
vet  with  a  light  in  her  eyes  which  hope- 
lessly darkened  as  each  tardy  arrival  proved 
—  not  whom  she  longed  for.     As  1  watched 
lier,  I  could  have  said  bitter  words  of  young 
"Weston.     For  among  our  other  friends,  we  j 
liad  sent  him  an  invitation,  and  \w  had  not : 
t*ven  answered  it.     I  had  hoj)ed  his  silence  I 
arose  from  a  reluctance  finally  to  decline  it. ! 
IJut  his  absence  seemed  to  indicate  another 
cause.     I  felt  my  anger  towards  him  was 
very  illogical,  for  he  ha<l  been  refused  bv 
the  woman  Ik;  had  honoured,  and  so  he  had 
a  rig-ht   to   turn    utterly   away   from   her. 
But  1  pleade<l  testilv  with  mvself,  **(renu- 
me  love  has  no  riglits.     He  knows  why  she 
'^  «**^^^  him,  and  he  is  a  cowanl  to  give  her 
"Pp      ana  then  I  half  smiled  to  thmk  how 


Alice's  wan  face  would  fire  with  indignation 
if  she  knew  what  liard  names  I  silently  be- 
stowed upon  him. 

Supper  came  at  last.  The  long  tables 
fairly  groaned  under  the  substantial  dain- 
ties provided  by  our  liberal  host,  and  the 
parents  were  obliged  to  chide  their  young- 
sters for  too  eager  exclamations  of  **  Look 
at  the  puddin' !  "  and  **  O  the  jolly  pies ! '' 
Of  course,  such  cries  must  be  reproved,  but 
nevertheless  one  likes  the  frank  British  bov, 
who  is  not  above  making  them.  Then  there 
was  a  fine  tangle  before  each  got  into  his 

f)lace  at  table,  but  it  was  accomplished  at 
ast,  and  I  found  Mr.  Marten  had  seated 
Miss  Blake  at  my  right  hand,  and  I  was 
very  much  obliged  to  liim  for  so  pleasant  a 
companion.  Ruth  was  placed  opposite  Mr. 
Herbert,  and  George  Wilmot  slipped  into 
an  empty  place  beside  Alice  M'Callum,  and 
when  she  whispered  something  to  him  which 
made  him  glance  towards  his  cousin  Bessie, 
I  was  glad  to  see  that  Bessie  answered  the 
glance  with  a  smile  and  a  nod,  which  set 
the  boy's  conscience  at  ease  about  desert- 
ing her.  After  her  first  hungry  joy  over  a 
new  guest  to  her  empty  heart.  Miss  San- 
ders's magnanimity  had  re-asserted  itself, 
and  she  never  grudged  her  kinsman^s  love 
for  his  old  friends. 

It  was  a  very  merry  meal.  There  was  a 
great  deal  of  talk,  and  to  judge  by  the 
laughter,  there  were  some  good  jokes  ut- 
tered, perliaps  no  worse  because  not  orig- 
inal. ti\Q\\  the  genteel  people  grew  con- 
vivial, and  contributed  their  mites  to  the 
general  entertainment,  warming  so  far  as  to 
tell  some  tolerably  good  stories,  none  the 
less  amusing  for  such  prefaces  as,  **  On  my 
uncle's  estate  in  Shropshire,"  or  "AVhile 
mv  cousin  was  Canon  of  Close  Cathedral," 
about  which  one  need  not  bo  over-severe, 
for  doubtless  the  vanity  pleased  themselves, 
and  I'm  sure  it  did  not  hurt  anv  one  else. 

But  when  supjKjr  was  nearly  over,  and 
many  plates  wen»  pushed  a  little  away,  and 
the  bustle  of  helping  and  serving  was  quite 
done,  a  light  thin  voice  spoke  up  from  the 
far  end  of  the  table.  There  was  an  instant 
hush,  as  there  always  is  in  mixed  (!ompanies 
when  a  woman  makes  an  audible  appe^al. 
It  was  the  village  chemist's  bran  new  wife, 
a  llaxen  frivolous  I^ndon  girl.  And  this 
was  what  she  asked  : — 

**  Mr.  Herbert,  I  am  so  fond  of  romances 
that  vou  must  tell  me  the  historv  of  that 
mysterious  picture  with  its  ba<'k  to  us.  I'm 
sure  it  lias  a  history.  Is  it  the  portrait  of 
some  naughty  an<»estor  ?  " 

There  was  a  silence  —  a  silence  to  be  felt 
—  the  breathlessness  of  expectant  people. 
My  own  eyes  seemed  rooted  to  the  table 
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before  me.  Suddenly  another  voice  broke 
the  spell  —  it  seemed  a  strange  voice  with 
just  a  familiar  note,  and  it  said  — 

**The  picture  is  only  a  portrait — not  a 
good  one  —  of  my  cousin  —  my  cousin 
Ralph." 

It  was  Agnes  who  spoke.  As  I  looked 
towards  her,  there  was  a  bright  spot  on  her 
cheek,  but  it  faded  instantly.  !Mrs.  Irons 
had  walked  up  the  room  from  her  station  at 
the  door,  and  now  stood  behind  her  young 
lady's  chair.  By  this  time  the  faces  round 
the  table  showed  the  foolish  inquii-er  that 
she  had  trodden  on  dangerous  ground,  and 
with  the  blundering  tactics  of  a  weak  mind, 
she  proceeded  to  a  stammering  apolog)',  far 
worse  than  her  offence. 

**rm  sure  I  did'nt  know  I  shouldn't  ask. 
I  thought  it  was  something  dead  and  gone. 
I'd  no  idea  there  was  an^-thing  unpleasant 
now,  —  " 

**  Nobody  says  there  is,"  returned  Agnes, 
with  the  awful  dignity  of  a  quiet  nature 
aroused,  and  so  saying,  she  rose  from  her 
seat,  thereby  setting  us  an  example  to  do 
the  same,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  an  embaiv 
rasi^ing  sitaation. 

It  was  fortunate  for  the  success  of  our 
gathering  that  this  unhappy  incident  oc- 
curred at  its  verv  close,  tor  it  would  have 
put  a  check  to  all  geniality.  Some  pitied 
the  rebuked  questioner,  but  the  majority 
felt  for  the  family  thus  forced  to  display  its 
skeleton,  of  whose  existence  nearly  every- 
l)ody  seemed  quite  aware.  Anyhow,  a  chill 
had  fallen  on  the  whole  party.  Xo  tone 
rose  above  a  whisper,  and  with  a  sense  of  re- 
lief I  heard  Mr.  Alarten  announce  that  we 
would  separate  after  singing  the  ever-beau- 
tiful and  always  a])propriate  Evening  Hymn. 

And  I  went  home,  feeling  I  had  an  an- 
swer to  my  old  riddle,  **  Who  are  *  we  ? ' " 

CILVPTER  XXV. 
A  HOUSEHOLD   SKELETON. 

The  next  morning  rose  dank  and  chilly. 
I  got  up  with  that  strange  sensation  of 
dreamy  unreality  which  often  follows  unu- 
sual exertion  or  excitement.  The  landscape 
from  my  chamber  window  was  not  cheering. 
A  heavy  rain  had  fall(?n  in  the  night,  and 
the  panes  were  dabbled  with  drops  from 
creepers  aroun<l,  while  beyoml  lay  field 
below  field,  all  in  the  heavy  didl  green 
which  characterizes  winter  moisture.  To- 
morrow was  Christmas  day,  and  all  my  little 
seasonable  remembrances  lay  in  the  hall 
below  ready  for  despatch,  but  somehow  the 
seasonable  feeling  was  not  in  my  heart, 
which  felt  as  cold  and  dank  as  the  meadows 
outside. 


But  I  cheered  a  little  when  I  entered  onr 
snug  parlour,  where  Ruth  was  already 
seated,  with  a  knitted  crimson  shawl  enliv- 
ening her  black  dress,  and  the  great  Bible 
before  her  on  the  comer  of  the  breakfast 
table.  It  was  a  curious  fact,  that  during 
our  walk  homeward  the  nisht  before  we 
had  not  even  mentioned  the  incident  of  the 
picture.  Such  is  the  strange  reticence 
which  sometimes  seizes  one  regarding  any 
subject  of  which  his  mind  is  particularly  full. 

But  I  could  tell  by  my  sister's  very  move- 
ment that  she  now  intended  to  break  this 
silence.  And,  sure  enough,  as  she  handed 
me  my  first  cup  of  tea,  she  said  — 

'*  Depend  upon  it,  Edward,  Ralph  Her- 
bert is  Ewen's  Mr.  Ralph." 

**I  don't  doubt  it,"  I  answered;    "bat 
how  strange  it  is  that  through  all  our  inti- 
macy with  the  Great  Farm,  we  have  beard 
no  allusion  to  this  missing  member  of  its 
household !     And  yet  I  remember  Mr.  Mar- 
ten once  made  some  slight  remark  about 
*  young   Mr.    Herbert,*  but    I    afterwinli 
supposed  I  had  misunderstood  him,  and 
since  then  I  had  forgotten  all  about  it.    Do 
you  think  Mr.  Herbert  was  anr^  with  Ag- 
nes for  her  frankness  last  night  ?  '^  I  in- 
quired, after  a  pause. 

**  He  was  half  angry  and  half  surprised," 
replied  my  sister.  **  He  liked  her  dash  of 
the  Herbert  spirit.  You  know  we  all  like 
to  recognise  our  own  streak  of  the  old  Adas 
in  another.  And,  after  all,  since,  he  chooses 
to  keep  the  thing  there,  to  provoke  que*" 
tions,  I  don^t  see  how  she  coiud  ha?e  acted 
better  than  she  did." 

I  had  my  own  thoughts  on  the  subject. 
I  remembered  the  conversation  of  that  ^ 
ternoon,  when  Agnes  Herbert  had  joined 
Ewen  and  me  in  the  fields  behind  the  Lo^ 
Meadow,  and  I  doubted  whether  the  yoong 
lady  had  answered  for  her  uncle,  with  » 
wish  to  preserve  as  much  proprietv  as  pos- 
sible, or  rather  with  a  woman^s  iespert** 
resolution  to  speak  up  for  the  absent,  wbo 
could  not  defend  himself.  I  remembettd 
the  letter  with  which  Ewen  had  been  •»• 
trusted  for  a  friend  in  London,  whose  •*" 
dress  she  did  not  exactly  know.  I  cw« 
remembered  more  tlian  this  ~- sometfainS 
which  I  banished  fi-om  my  mind  as  soon  •• 
it  entered  it,  for,  as  I  always  say  (as  I  one* 
said  to  Alice  M'Callum),  coincidences  »rt 
but  fancies  till  pn)ved  by  facts,  and,  W* 
once  obtained,  coincidences  are  no  long* 
anything. 

**  But  what  must  this  Ralph  be,"  I  *•" 
marked,  **ibr  his  very  picture  to  bethii 
disgraced  in  his  own  lather*s  house?" 

**  He  needn't  be  so  very  bad  became « 
that,"  returned  Ruth ;  '*  some  parents  choo* 
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to  stamp  children  as  prodigals  whom  others 
would  think  angels.  Before  you  condemn 
the  black  sheep  of  a  family,  you  must  make 
sure  that  the  shepherd  is  not  colour-blind/^ 

We  did  not  prolong  the  conversation. 
We  had  nothing  new  to  say,  and  we  should 
.  only  have  gone  over  the  old  ground,  mak- 
ing wild  guesses  as  to  possibilities  and  prob- 
abilities. Besides,  it  was  Chrii$tmas  time, 
and  therefore  my  housewifely  sister  was 
more  than  usually  busy,  and  during  the 
whole  day  the  parlour  was  only  honoured 
by  her  presence  at  intervals  few  and  far 
between.  I  was  dull  and  lonely  enough. 
The  Christmas  annuals  were  in  the  house, 
but  I  could  not  read,  for  there  was  a  story 
being  acted  out,  only  a  few  yards  off,  which 
absorbed  all-  my  interest.  I  should  have 
been  glad  of  a  visitor,  but  none  came.  I 
knew  perfectly  well  that  none  were  likely 
to  come.  Kwen  would  be  at  the  Refuge 
that  evening,  but  he  would  only  arrive  bv 
a  late  train.  And,  as  Christmas  day  fell 
on  a  Friday,  I  concluded  he  would  remain 
at  home  till  the  Monday  following,  and  so  I 
could  not  expect  to  see  him,  except  at 
church,  until  Saturdav  or  Sunday;  and  I 
knew,  too,  that  Mr.  Alarten  was  busy  —  for 
was  there  not  a  sermon  to  be  preached  to- 
morrow ?  and  also  duties  to  be  done  before- 
hand to  provide  for  a  blank  day,  for  had 
he  not  told  me  he  was  again  to  spend  Christ- 
mas with  the  Blakes  ?  Oh,  the  Blakes,  in* 
deed !     Ah,  the  Blakes,  to  be  sure  ! 

But  a  visitor  came  at  last ;  only,  with  the 
usual  contrariness  of  visitors,  not  till  1  had 
ceased  looking  for  one,  for  my  lonely  hours 
wore  wearily  away,  until  evening  brought 
my  sister  back  to  lier  accustomed  seat,  when 
it  became  my  j>leasing  duty  to  read  her  ex- 
tracts from  the  seasonable  literature,  and 
to  enlighten  her  with  my  sensible  criticisms 
thereon.  And  we  were  in  the  h(?ight  of  an 
edifying  dis<*ussion  about  the  naturalness 
and  propriety  of  a  certain  hero's  mode  of 
courting  a  certain  hen>ine,  when  there  came 
a  vigorous  pull  at  our  door  ])ell,  and  then 
there  was  a  pause  in  our  dialogue  till  i'hillis 
came  to  us,  announcing,  **  It's  ^Irs.  Irons 
from  the  Great  Farm,  ma'am,  and  she  says 
she  wants  to  speak  to  you  about  a  message 
from  her  master." 

•*  Then  show  her  in  here,"  rejoined  my 
sister. 

Mrs.  Irons  obeyed  the  summons  with  the 
noisy  sound  of  thifk  sensible  boots.  She  only 
came  a  step  or  two  into  the  room,  and  then ' 
stood  still.     1  have  said  she  was  a  big  gaunt 
woman,  and  she  wore  a  clinging  sage-green  ' 
dress, -and  a  large-patterned  shawl,  with  a  | 
worn  boa  tied  round  her  neck,  and  half  hid- 
den behind  limp  black  satin  bonnet  strings. 
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When    Phi  11  is    set    a  chair    for    her,   she 

Eromptly  took  it,  and  forthwith  pulled  off 
er  cotton  gloves  and  loosened  her  boa,  in 
consideration  of  the  near  neighbourhood  of 
our  blazing  fire.  But  afVer  her  first  tart 
**good  evening,"  her  mouth  remauied  shut 
as  closely  as  a  steel  trap. 

**Iw/)nder  Mr.  Herbert  can  spare  you 
from  the  Farm  this  evening,"  said  Ruth, 
by  way  of  opening  the  conversation. 

**  Ah,"  rejoined  our  visitor,  **  but  there 
be  some  things  that  even  meat  and  drink 
must  bide  for — not  but  what  the  puddin's 
ready,  and  the  mince-pies  made,  and  only 
the  fowls  a-picking,  and  the  girls  are  fools 
if  they  can't  do  that  between  them !  " 

**  I  hope  Mr.  Herbert  and  his  niece  are 
quite  well  ?"  1  inquired. 

**  Yes,  they're  quite  well,  sir,"  she  re- 
turned, **  for  that's  the  answer  they'd  give 
ve  theirselves.  But  it  don't  become  Sarah 
Irons  to  beat  about  her  master's  bush. 
Only,  ma'am,"  she  added,  turning  to  my 
sister,  **  I  hopes  you'll  consider  what  a  ser- 
vant's told  to  say,  she  must  say,  but  them 
ain't  alwavs  her  own  words." 

**  Ever}'  one  understands  thatf'  answered 
Ruth. 

•*  Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Irons,  *•  I  think  even 
master  does.  For  he  savs,  *  You  tell  them 
what  I  say,  Sarah;'  but,- says  he,  *you  can 
give  vour  own  version  of  all  the  ins  and 
outs.'"" 

**And  what  did  Mr.  Herbert  say?" 
asked  mv  sister. 

**IIe  said,  ma'am',"  resumed  Mrs.  Irons, 
solemnlv,  ** '  Will  vou  ask  Miss  Garrett  to 
help  me  to  keep  a  young  girl  from  a-sacri- 
licing  of  herself  to  a  vagabond  ? '  Now,  I 
knows  the  master  often  uses  stronger  lan- 
guage than  he  means,  mem ;  so,  says  I, 
*  Vagabond,  sir  ? '  But  he  only  says,  cross- 
like, *  Yes,  Sarah,  vagabond,  or  anything 
worse,  that  vou  can  think  of.' " 

**  And  who  is  the  youn^  girl,  and  who  is 
the  va^i^abond,  Sarah  ?  "  asked  Ruth,  gravely 
enough, though  I  thought  I  couhl  detect  a 
budding  smile. 

**  The  young  girl  is  our  Miss  Agnes," 
answered  the  worthy  woman ;  *'  an<l  lack- 
a-dav  !  bv  that  hard  name  the  master  means 
his  own  son,  young  Mister  Ralph." 

There  was  a  silence. 

**The  master  reckons  you  know  about 
him  ?  "  she  said  presently,  in  a  questioning 
tone,  **  because  Miss  Agnes  has  often  been 
here.  But  I  reckons  vou  don't,  for  she's  not 
one  to  talk  much  where  she  fi»els  most." 

**  She  never  named  him,"  answered  Ruth. 

"Well,  ma'am,"  returned  Mrs.  Inms, 
her  tongue  evidently  unlocked,  **  it's  a  long 
story.     It  began  long  before  Master  Ralph 
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was  bom  or  thought  of — bless  me,  more 
than  ten  years  before.  It  had  bt^j^n  wlien 
1  tirst  entered  the  Great  Farm,  ni  the  old 
lady's  days.  Not  that  she'd  be  a  very  old 
woman  if  she  were  alive  now ;  but  when 
young  ones  come  on,  those  behind  'em  are 
alwavs  called  old.  A  fine  woman  she  was, 
too,  and  had  been  a  beauty,  and  was  a  real 
lady  to  the  last,  with  hands  too  \^hite  to 
touch  a  rough  thing." 

"Never  mind  that,"  said  Ruth,  rather 
"testily,  ***  it  can't  have  much  to  do  with  the 
present  time." 

**Yes,  it  do,  ma'am,"  answered  Mrs, 
Irons,  a  little  affronted,  **  for  she  was  that 
high  and  delicate  in  her  mind,  that  she 
could  not  abide  anything  but  the  finest; 
and  when  I  first  saw  her,  she  was  mighty 
angry  with  her  youngest  son,  because  he 
wouldn't  be  a  parson,  but  ran  off  to  Lon- 
don, and  took  to  scribbling  for  his  daily 
brea<l.  You  see,  the  patron  of  St.  Cross 
would  always  give  it  to  a  IlerlKJrt,  if  there 
was  one  ready.  And  Madam  Herbert 
would  never  see  her  boy  again,  though  he 
were  her  favourite  before,  being  softer  man- 
nered than 'the  master.  She  wouldn't  let  him 
come  to  her  dviuix  bed,  and  she  lell  behind 
I  her  a  written  paper,  forbidding  the  master 
to  give  his  brother  stick  or  stone  that  had 
belonged  to  her.  •  You  know,  mem,  it  was 
very  hard  for  her  to  see  a  stranger  put  over 
the  village  where  her  son  might  lia'  been, 
and  the  Herberts  have  never  been  so  well 
looked  on  since.  And  she  wan  a  real  hidy, 
who  could  stick  to  her 'dignity." 

Mrs.  Irons  ])aused,  but  Ruth  gave  no  en- 
couraging sympathy,  though  she  would  not 
openly  check  the  ugly,  honest  woman's  sin- 
cere though  mistaken  admiration  for  the 
false,  vain  Ix'autv  who  had  once  been  Laura 
Carewe.     Then  IVIrs.  Irons  resumed:  — 

**  When  ^[adam  was  dead,  master  got 
married  to  (piito  another  sort  of  lady.  At 
first  I  wondiMvd  how  he  could  bear  to  see 
her  sitting  in  his  mother^s  place,  for  she  was 
a  (julet  little  thing,  nothing  to  see,  and 
n<itliing  to  hear;  but  he  was  marvellous  set 
on  her.  And  bv-and-bv  1  liked  her  too,  as 
she  grew  at  home  in  her  own  house.  But, 
bless  her  !  she  was  only  there  a  year.  For 
wjien  ^Lister  Ralph  came,  she  was  took 
away  the  very  next  day.  She  seemed  to 
get  over  it  all  right,  and  was  glad  it  was  a 
boy  —  an<l  a  fine  bov  he  was  too  —  the  finest 
baby  I  ever  saw.  And  the  master  was  so 
proud,  ami  w«'nt  about  on  tip-toe  a-hushing 
of  us  all.  But  the  second  day  the  young 
mi.itress  called  me  to  her,  and  she  a-lviii^  ■ 
on  her  bed,  like  a  tin^d  angel  a-resting  on  , 
the  cloiuls.  An  I  she  says,  *  Take  him, 
please '  (that  was  the  dear  baby)  ;  *  I  can't : 


have  him  any  longer.  You  must  take  care 
of  him  for  me,  Sarah.^  And  then  she  just 
lifted  up  her  head,  and  kissed  liim  as  I  took 
him  away.  And  half-an-hour  later  she  was 
gone."  And  the  hard  voice  failed,  and  the 
pale,  grey  eyes  were  dim  with  tears  for  the 
young  mother  who  had  been  in  her  grave 
more  than  five-and-twenty  years. 

'*The  master  was  dreadfully  cut  up,"  she 
went  on  presently,  *'  and  aller  a  bit  he  took 
to  the  babby  almost  like  a  woman,  and  would 
sit  in  the  dining-room  the  whole  evening 
a-nursing  and  playing  with  it;  and  tlieie 
was  a  rare  work  if  anything  ailed  the  child, 
which  wasn't  oflen,  for  ho  was  a  fine  little 
fellow,  and  did  not  seem  to  fret  alter  his 
mother.     But  when    he    growcd   up,   and 
could  walk  about  and  talk,  the  master  had 
that  determined  spirit  that  he'd  make  him- 
self be  ever  so  stem  with  the  boy  for  fear 
heM  spoil  him.     And  stem  enough  he  were, 
though  perhaps  no  more  than  was  good,  if 
there'd  been  a  mother  to  nut  it  all  straiglit 
again.     But  there  was  only  me  to  take  the 
(rhild's  part,  and  I  was  nobody.    However, 
in  the  course  of  time,  things  righted  them- 
selves, and  the  lad  never  said  his  father 
nay,  and  there  were  no  words  atween  them. 
And  when  he  came  of  age,  if  you'd  asked 
the  old  rector — the  one  afore  Mr.  Marten— 
ibr  a  model  of  the  fiflh  commandment,  he*d 
have  pointed  out  our  Mr.  Herbert  and  Mat- 
ter Ralph.     Of  course,  the  young  master 
had  plenty  of  time  to  himself,  and  he  swl 
his  father  did  not  see  much  of  each  other 
except  at  meals  and  late  o^  nights.    And 
soon  after  the  coming  o'  age,  Mr.  Herbert'* 
brother  sent  down  word  he  were  dying  in 
London." 

**  Agnes'  father?"  queried  Ruth. 

**  Yes,"  resumed  Mrs.  Irons,  "and  JStUr 
tcr  showed  me  his  letter — master  i9n'tthe 
man  to  misdoubt  a  woman  who  has  lived  in 
his  house  thirty  years !  A  rare,  fine  letter 
it  was,  sayiu'  he  would  never  have  reminded 
the  Herberts  of  himself,  but  be  was  leaving 
a  daughter  who  wouldn't  disgrace  any  kind- 
ness they  might  show  her.  Master  and  nf 
started  for  London  tliat  very  night,  but  ^ 
was  all  over  before  we  got  there.  And 
there  was  the  old  Madam^s  son  a-Iayin'  dead 
in  two  bits  o'  rooms,  in  a  street  off  Soho 
S<|uare,  in  a  house  so  packed  up  with  lodjT' 
ers  that  there  was  alwavs  one  or  otbff 
creeping  about  on  the  staircase, — him  ^^ 
might  luve  been  rector  of  St.  Cross  and 
had  half  the  parish  at  his  funeral!  And 
there  was  Miss  Agnes,  stinting  her  tean 
that  she  might  stitch  her  'broidery  to  pftj 
Ibr  the  supper  she  set  before  us.  BntnJ 
master  snatched  it  out  of  her  handf«  and 
told  her  that  was  done  with  for  ever.    Afld 
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directly  afler  the  funeral,  he  took  her  home 
with  us  to  the  Great  Farm,  and  somehow — 
mayhap,  because  nobody'd  ever  looked  so 
at  me — the  minute  she  and  Mister  Ralph 
met,  I  thought  how  it  would  be,  and  I  won- 
dered if  it  was  joy  or  rue  the  master  was 
planting  in  his  house  that  night.  Mister 
Kalph  was  at  home  a  good  deal  more  afler 
that,  and  in  the  fine  weather  he  and  his 
cousin  were  much  out  together.  She  was 
fond  of  drawing,  for  sheM  learnt  it  some- 
how in  London,  and  was  over-glad  to  prac- 
tice it  in  the  countr)- ;  and  the  young  mas- 
ter himself  had  always  a  turn  that  way.  I 
mind  they  had  a  tiff  once,  because  he  was 
out  two  or  three  hours  every  evening,  and 
wouldn't  tell  her  where  he  went,  till  at  last 
he  brought  home  a  fine  drawing,  and  told 
her  how  he  had  been  to  a  class  at  Mallowe, 
and  what  praises  he  got  from  some  artists 
whoM  been  a-visiting  tne  teacher.  And  she 
was  80  pleased,  that  before  he  could  stop 
her  she  ran  off  to  tell  the  master,  thinking 
no  liarm,  poor  dear!  And  then  there  was  a 
fine  piece  o'  work ;  and  that  was  the  begin- 
ing  of  the  strife.  For  it  set  the  master 
a-thinkia^  of  his  brother's  folly;  and  he 
said  the  llerberts  should  have  nothing  to 
do  with  scratching  or  scrawling,  'cept  to 
pay  for  'em  if  they  wanted  'em.  But  it  was 
nuslied  up  for  that  time;  and  very  soon 
afker,  I  saw  Mr.  Ralph's  mother's  keeper- 
ring  on  his  cousin's  hand — and  Sarah  Irons 
is  not  so  thick  in  the  head  but  she  knowed 
what  that  meant — and  the  master  seemed 
mighty  satisfied,  and  fonder  nor  ever  of  his 
niece." 

**  She  wears  that  ring  still,"  I  observed. 

**  She  do,  and  she'll  wear  it  in  her  coffin," 
returned  Mrs.  Irons:  **and  I  says,  *(iod 
bless  her  I '  —  though  it  were  no  great  fancy 
I  took  for  her  at  fust,  with  her  face  over 
white  and  worn  for  a  youn<j  thinjj,  and  I 
t'ven  tliouj^ht  that  ^Ir.  Ralph  might  ha' 
found  a  better  missis  for  the  Great  Farm ; 
but  I  did  not  guess  how  it  would  be,  and 
he  knowed  best  after  all !  " 

"And  what  liappencd  to  bring  all  this 
household  happiness  to  an  end  ?  "  I  asked. 

**  The  young  master  would  not  turn  into 
his  father's  mould,"  answered  the  good 
woman,  with  a  sad  shake  of  her  head.  *'  lie 
could  not  take  to  the  fann,  but  wanted  to 
go  to  London  and  be  an  artist,  which  his 
mther  would  not  hear  on.  And  Mr.  Her- 
bert said  hard  things  of  daubers  and  such 
like,  and,  lack-a-day!  Master  Ralph  had 
an  answer  ready  about  humj)kins  and  clod- 
hoi)pers ;  and  atween  the  two,  Miss  Agnes 
was  always  seared  an<l  striving,  and  I  used 
to  catch  her  crying,  beCause  the  young  mas- 
ter <rot  to  shun  his  home,  and  almost  seemed 


careless  of  her.  And  other  times  she  were 
quite  cheerful,  because  she  thought  thuigs 
were  mending.  *  But  it  come  to  an  end  on 
New- Year's  day,  three  years  a-gone.  Miss 
Agnes  were  in  the  kitchen  with  me,  when 
master  and  his  son  came  in,  and  we  heard 
high  words  atween  'em,  and  master  shut  the 
dining-room  door  with  a  bang ;  and  I  would 
not  let  Miss  Agnes  go  in,  because  I  thought 
they'd  settle  it  best  theirselves.  And  all 
of  a  sudden  Master  Ralph  came  out,  and 
came  to  the  kitchen,  and  caught  hold  of  his 
cousin  and  kissed  her  hard  and  fast,  and 
never  seemed  to  see  me,  and  then  walked 
straight  out  at  the  door ;  and  while  we  both 
stood  struck,  a-staring  at  each  other,  there 
was  the  master' calling  us  in  a  voice  fit  to 
raise  the  dead. 

**IIe  was  standing  by  the  fire-place  in 
the  dining-room,  and  there  was  a  chair 
upset  on  the  ground.  Master's  face  was 
white,  and  I'd  never  seen  his  face  white 
afore, — for,  in  ordinarj',  he  turns  red  in 
his  passions, — and  he  put  dreadful  words 
on  Master  Ralph,  and  said  the  old  llerberts 
of  Mallowe  had  come  to  an  end.  And  then 
he  noticed  his  son's  picture  on  the  wall,  and 
he  up  and  struck  it  m  the  face,  and  turned 
it  round  to  the  wall — never  stopping  to  lift; 
it  from  the  nail,  and  you  may  see  the  hang- 
ing string  is  twisted  to  this  day.  And  then 
he  caught  his  niece's  hand,  and  was  draw- 
ing off  her  ring, — the  very  ring  he'd  once 
i)ut  on  his  wife's  finger, — but  she  snatched 
tier  liand  awav,  and  for  the  minute  she  seemed 
the  strongest  of  the  two,  and  her  voice  was 
as  loud  and  shriller!  But  the  next  minute, 
she  was  down  on  the  floor  at  his  feet, 
a-bejjging  of  him  like  a  little  chidden  child. 
She'd  kept  her  own,  and  that  was  all  she 
.ared  about ;  and  master  never  said  another 
word  about  the  ring." 

!Mrs.  Irons  paused  for  a  moment. 

**IIe  was  calmer-like  after  that,"  she 
went  on,  **  but  he  told  us  we  were  never  to 
set  it  any  more  that  he  and  Master  Rjilph 
were  father  and  son.  *  Sarah,'  says  he, 
*  there's  nothing  in  this  house  for  him  —  not 
even  room  to  stand  on  the  door-mat.  Mind, 
your  master  says  so,  whom  you've  served 
I  faithful  these  thirty  years!'  I  don't  know 
how  it  was, — whether  it  was  a  feeling  for 
'  the  only  baby  I'd  ever  nursed,  or  the  si^ht 
of  poor  Miss  Agnes  —  but  says  I,  *  Yes,  sir; 
I'll  mind,  except  so  far  as  I  can't  disobey 
my  dead  missis'  orders  to  take  care  of  her 
boy  for  her.  The  words  of  the  (l«ad  last 
long,  sir,'  I  said,  *  for  there's  no  asking 
'em  to  draw  'em  back.' 

'*And  then,  somehow,  we  went  off  to 
our  own  rooms,  for  the  night ;  but  I  left  the 
d'ior  on  the  l.itch,  if  so  be  the  young  master 
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might  come  back,  and  things  strai<^htcn  in 
the  morning.  But,  sure  enough,  1  heard 
the  master  go  and  fasten  it  up  with  his  own 
hands.  And  in  the  dead  of  the  ni«^ht,  just 
as  J.  was  dropping  asleep,  a-dreamnig  that 
Master  Ralph  was  a  baby  in  my  arms,  Miss 
Agnes  came  and  roused  me  like  a  spectre. 
It  was  on  her  mind  that  her  cousin  might 
destroy  himself,  and  we  be  never  the  wiser ; 
and  so,  to  quiet  her,  I  had  to  promise  that 
first  thing  in  the  morning  I'd  go  out  and 
ask  about  him.  But  when  I  was  out,  a-trail- 
ing  about  the  village,  I  didn't  know  where 
to  go,  nor  who  to  ask.  I  thought  the  lad 
had  likely  taken  the  last  train  to  London, 
and  it  struck  me  that  the  new  rector,  —  1 
mean  !Mr.  Marten, — who  had  just  come 
from  there,  might  put  me  in  the  way  to 
track  him.  So  1  went  and  told  him  just  as 
much  as  I  must,  and  as  little  as  I  could. 
And  then  I  wondered  I  hadn't  had  common 
sense  to  do  what  he  did — to  go  to  the  rail- 
way station,  and  ask  if  young  Herbert  had 
left  there  by  the  London  train.  And  the 
guard  said  he  had.  And  then  Mr.  Marten 
did  more  than  1  bargained  for.  He  called 
at  the  (ircat  Farm,  and  had  a  long  talk  with 
the  master.  I  thought  the  place  would  be 
too  hot  to  hold  me  after  that.  But  the 
master  never  said  one  word  about  what  Fd 
done.  And  the  rector  never  called  again  — 
never  till  that  eveninjr  when  he  came  with 
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you,  sir 

**An(l  did  Mr.  Ralph  make  no  effort 
to  communicate  with  Lis  cousin?"  1  in- 
quired. 

**0  yes,  indeed,"  she  replied.  **The 
morning  of  the  second  day  there  came  a  let- 
ter telling  her  where  he  was,  and  full  of 
fine  lu)i)es  of  his  future,  and  sure  his  father 
had  done  tlu*  best  thing  for  him  when  he 
turned  him  out  of  the  Great  Fann,  and  so 
on.  Miss  Agnes  never  named  the  letter  to 
her  uncle,  but  she  let  it  lie  on  the  dining- 
room  mantel  for  two  whole  (lavs,  and  he 
looked  at  the  envelope,  but  said  neVr  a 
word.  And  l»e  sure,  she  answenul  it  bvthe 
first  j)0st.  And  so  things  went  on  for  a 
time. 

*'And  did  vou  never  hear  what  was  the 
quarn'l  Ijctween  father  and  son?"  in(iuired 
Ruth. 

**iSIr.  Ralph  wrote  that  it  was  about  diffi- 
cultits  he  was  in  at  iNIallowe — money  dilli- 
eulties.  and  that  his  father  would  not  help ' 
him  unh'ss  he  promised  to  give  himself  up' 
to  tin'  farm,  which  he  wouldn't,  and  then , 
the  master  washed  his  hands  of  him.     I'm 
feai'iMl  he*«l  been  rather  reckl(?ss  that  time 
when  In*  was  a'most  driven  out   of  his  own 
lionn*.     But  he  wrote   he  should  soon  work 
it  all  oir,  and  would  be  wise  in  future.'' 


'  *  And  when  did  this  state  of  things  end  ?  " 
I  (lueried. 

''Well,  six  months  after  he  left  home,  in 
the  middle  of  summer,  he  wrote  word  he 
expected  he  should  be  at  Mallowe  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days,  and  if  so,  and  he 
could  send  a  message  when  he  arrived, 
would  his  cousin  ask  me  to  come  with  her 
t6  meet  him,  so  that  they  might  have  a  little 
walk  and  talk  together — the  two  poor 
dears !  And  he  wrote  his  letter,  which  she 
showed  me,  so  simple  and  straightforward, 
that  I  thought  he  was  surely  in  the  right 
way,  and  I  shouhl  be  obeying  his  dead 
mother  if  I  helped  him  to  this  bit  of  comfort 
to  encourage  him  on.  And  then  Miss  Agnes 
and  me  were  in  a  regular  Hutter  at  every 
knock  that  came  to  the  door." 

With  all  her  earnestness,  worthy  Mrs. 
Irons  had  a  bit  of  the  art  of  a  story-teller, 
for  she  paused  at  everj-  climax. 

**  And  did  you  see  him  at  last  ?  *'  I  asked, 
to  prompt  her. 

**  He  never  corned,"  she  answered,  •*  and 
there  was  no  letter  from  him  long  over  his 
usual  time,  and  I  thought  Miss  Agn^s  would 
waste  away  to  nothing,  and  her  soul  would 
get  free  to  go  and  wat<;h  over  him  wherever 
he  was.  At  last  there  was  a  letter,  for  me, 
not  for  her.  It  said  he'd  been  in  France 
and  ver}'  ill,  and  I  was  to  teH  his  cousin  she 
was  to  forget  she  had  ever  seen  him,  for 
she  should  never  see  him  again ;  he  was  not 
fit  to  come  within  her  sight ;  he  wasn^t  even 
fit  to  write  to  herself,  but  I  was  to  give  her 
that  letter  to  do  what  she  liked  with,  though 
it  was  written  to  me.  I  thought  tlut 
seemed  as  if  he  half  hoped  sheM  still  care 
to  have  it.  But  it  had  no  address,  and  his 
poor  writing  was  so  bad !  And  in  a  post-  * 
s(a'ipt  he  said  she  was  to  take  off  her  en- 
gaged ring,  and  give  it  back  to  his  father, 
aiul  to  love  and  honour  him  always,  and  in 
everything,  for  whatever  the  master  had  cost 
him,  he  had  only  saved  her  from  misenr, 
and  now  she  was  all  that  he  had  in  the  worid. 

**  1  shan't  ever  forget  her  face,  when  she 
read  it,"  Mrs.  Irons  went  on.  **I  watched 
her.  for  I  was  feared.  But  there  came  a 
sort  of  glory  on  her,  and  she  looked  up 
with  a  light  in  her  eves,  and  said,  *  I  wiU 
never  do  it,  Sarah.  Now,  for  the  first  and 
last  time,  I  disobey  him.  I  will  never  take 
off  his  ring,  and  I  will  never  give  him  up! 
And  1  will  love  and  honour  my  uncle  always 
and  in  ever}'thing,  just  for  his  sake — Ralph 
first,  and  he  next.'  And  all  that  day  sne 
bore  up  better  than  I  did." 

"Ah,"  murmured  my  sister,  ** there  is 
a  comfort  in  the  strength  of  love." 

**  I  dare  say  there  is,  ma'am,"  answered  tli6 
honest  woman,  "  but  if  so  be  iVb  a  comfort 
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that  doesn^t  warm  the  licart  enough  to  cheer 
the  body,  and  it  was  woeful  to  see  how  !Miss 
Agnes  wore  away,  and  how  sheM  stajid  at 
the  window  a-watching  for  the  post  that 
never  brought  her  nought.  SheM  been  a 
lively  'sponsible  girl  before,  always  at  her 
books,  or  her  pencil,  or  her  needles,  and  I 
think  she  tried  to  keep  on  with  them,  but 
there  were  nothing  to  force  her,  and  she 
couldn^t  force  herself.  And  it  seemed  weary 
work  for  a  young  thing  to  sit  waiting  and 
waiting,  like  old  folks  wait  for  death.  I 
often  thought  it  might  be  a  good  thing  for 
her  to  be  back  in  London,  a-eamin'  of  her 
own  living." 

•*  And  what  was  the  next  vou  heard  of 
youn^  Mr.  Herbert  ?  ''  I  inquired. 

**  S^ought  for  more  than  a  year,"  she  re- 
turned.    **  Winter  had  come  round  again, 
and  it  was  nigh  Christmas,  when,  one  night, 
quite  late,  I  heard  a  tapping  at  the  little 
window  beside  the  back-door.     Miss  Agnes 
were   a-bed,  but  it  came   over  me  who  it 
was,  and  I  went  out  quite  softly,  not  to  wa- 
ken the  master,  nor  nobody.     And  it  were 
Master  Ralph,  sure  enough ;  but  lie  would 
not  cross  his  father's  threshold,  and  I  had 
to  talk  to  him  in  the  yard.     IleM  been  to 
Mallowe,  he   said,   a-tryiug  to   get   some 
money  he  had  lent  long  ago  to  a  young  fel- 
^low  there,  but  he  couldn't ;  and  would  you 
'believe   it,  sir,  the   master's  only  son  was 
that  hard  driven,  that  he  hadn't  a  penny  to 
take  him  back  to  London ;  and  he  spoke  so 
weakly  and  looked  so  white,  that  I  asked  a 
straightforward  question,  and  he  owned  to 
old  Sarah,  who  fed  him  when  he  was  a  baby, 
that  he  had  not  touched  aught  since  a  cup 
of  tea  in  the  early  morning,     lie  said  he  I 
was  sure   he  could  not  eat  anything  if  he  | 
liad  it,  but  I  knowcd  what  that  meant ;  and  i 
I  just   made  him  go   and  sit  down  in  my  | 
wash-house,    and   then   carried   him    some  | 
sandwiches,  and  a  cup  of  wine.     It  wasn't 
inv  ma.ster's  victuals  1  gave,"  explained  the 
faithi'ul  creature,  **  for  the  wine  l\\  bought 
with  my  own  money  to  give  some  to  a  poor 
c9nsuniptive  creature  in  the  village ;  and  1 
put  two  shillings  into  the  purse  mv  master 
gives   me  for  house  expenses,  which  were  I 
over  and  above  the  value  of  the  bread  and  ' 
meat  I  took.     Master  Ralph  would  scarce 
touch  it  at  first ;  but  once  he  began,  he  eat 
like  a  fami&hed  dog.     And  it  seemed  to  call , 
him  back  to  life  and  feeling,  like ;  for  be- 
fore he  took  it,  he'd  spoken  as  cold  and  dry 
as  if  it  was  nothing,  his  coming  so  to  his 
own  father's  house.     15ut  when  he'd  done, 
all  of  a  sudden,  he  j)ijt  his  arm  nMin<l  my 
neck  and  dropped  his  face  on  my  >lioiil<lcr, 
and  cried  as  he  scarcely  ever  did,  even  when 
he  was  a  child.     1  felt  the  hot  tears  a-fall-  , 


ing  quick  on  my  hand.  I  hope  you'll  ex- 
cuse my  being  so  alFected,  ma'am,"  said  the 
worthy  woman,  wiping  tears  from  her  hard- 
lined  cheeks ;  **  but  I've  had  nobody  of  my 
own  8\Q\'e  I  was  twenty  years  old,  and  I'd 
had  him  from  his  dying  mother;  and  he 
seemed  to  belong  to  me  more  than  any  one 
else.  And  when  he  was  a  little  bit  quieted, 
he  told  me  he  had  been  in  the  neighbour- 
hood once  or  twice  afore,  about  this  same 
little  debt ;  and  he'd  walked  round  and 
round  the  Great  Farm,  but  hadn't  ventured 
to  come  nigh  it,  and  he'd  only  come  at  last, 
to  ask  me  for  enough  to  take  him  back  to 
London ;  for  come  what  might,  he  did  not 
want  to  stan-e  in  his  native  place.  And  I 
made  him  take  all  the  money  I  had  in  my 
work-box,  and  a  rare  bother  I  had  to  make 
him  take  it.  Though  he  knowed  I  had  not 
lived  thirty  years  in  service  for  nothing, 
still  he  wouldn't  touch  it,  till  I  said  he  might 
pay  me  again  directly  he  could,  and  with 
interest  too,  if  he  liked.  And  all  the  time 
he  kept  asking  about  his  cousin,  and  made 
me  promise  not  to  tell  her  of  seeing  tiim  in 
such  trouble, —  at  least,  not  directly;  and 

*  I  hope  she  forgets  me,'  he  said,  poor  dear, 
and  looked  so  down-hearted,  that  the  truth 
came   out   afore  I  knowed  it ;   and  said  I, 

*  Don't  you  think  it ;  she's  as  true  to  you  as 
if  you'd  never  parted,  and  she  always  will 
be ;  and  you'll  live  to  talk  it  over,  some 
day,  sir,'  1  §aid.  But  he  shook  his  head, 
and  said  no,  that  wouldn't  ever  be ;  and  he 
was  sorry  he'd  crossed  her  life  to  darken  it. 
But  I  told  him  it  was  all  settled  in  the  will 
of  God ;  and  says  I,  *  Even  if  )  ju  never 
come  together,  the  young  missis  will  not  be 
an  unhanny  woman,  if  she  knows  you're 
comfortaUe  and  settled  in  yourself.  If 
you'd  keep  trouble  from  her,  keep  it  from 
yourself,  sir,'  I  said.  And  then  he  went 
away." 

**  And  did  you  never  tell  Miss  Herbert 
of  this  visit?"  I  inquired. 

**Not  till  nuite  lately,"  she  answered. 
**  About  June  1  got  a  powt-office  order  for 
the  money  I'd  lent  Mr.  Ralph,  but  even 
then  I  only  told  her  I'd  reasons  of  my  own 
for  saving:  her  cousin  was  alive  and  well. 
And  in  the  autumn,  when  young  ^I'Callum 
came  down  for  his  holiday.  Miss  Agnes 
found  out  the  two  were  livinjj  together  in 
London.  And  Mr.  Ralph  has  written  to 
her  since  then,  and  she  has  put  his  letters 
on  the  dining-room  mantel,  just  as  she  did 
at  first.  She  has  told  me  he  is  doing  pretty 
well,  and  she's  not  said  a  word  further. 
But  iiia^ti-r  and  me,  we've  eves  in  our 
heads,  and  we  ran  put  two  and  two  togeth- 
er, and  didn't  she  set-to,  and  get  ready 
that  book  of  her  lather  s,  and  sell  it  ?    Antl 
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lie  way  she  spoke  un 
i,  the  whole  village  Ul 


hasn^t  she  taken  a  mighty  interest  in  the 
cooking  and  the  housework  ?  And  doesn't 
she  try  how  little  she  can  spend  on  her 
dress  ?  And  isn't  she  reading;  a  book  about 
Canada  ?  And  afler  the 
for  Mr.  Ralph  last  night 
talk.  Master  knows  as  well  as  I  do  that 
there's  something  in  the  wind,  and  so  he 
sends  me  here  to  ask  you  to  help  him  to 
stop  it." 

**  And  you  don't  come  quite  willingly, 
Mrs.  Irons  ?  "  queried  Ruth. 

**  Well,  I  don't,  ma'am,"  she  answered, 
candidly,  **  and  I'd  come  less  willingly  if  I 
thought  you  or  the  master  either  would  be 
able  to  stop  it." 

**  You  think  of  the  young  man,"  I  said, 
**  but  we  must  give  some  consideration  to 
the  prospect  before  Miss  Herbert." 

**  1  don't  see  why  the  two  need  be  thought 
on  apart,"  returned  Mrs.  Irons,  her  na- 
tive asperity  again  rishig  to  the  surface. 
**  There's  lots  of  fine  talk  about  female  in- 
fluence and  out-of-the-way  things,  but  all  I 
say  is,  if  God  ])uts  a  man's  soul  in  reach  of 
a  woman's  hand,  and  she  throws  it  away,  it 
may  go  to  the  wicked  place,  but  she's 
scarcely  fit  to  go  to  t'other  one !  Yes,  you 
may  all  say  what  you  like !  "  she  added, 
standing  up,  and  shaking  out  her  skirt, 
with  a  msclaiming  gesture ;  **  but  if  any  of 
you  change  Miss  Agnes'  mind,  then  God 
help  Master  Ralph,  and  I've  made  a  mis- 
take all  along ! " 

**  Whether  she  be  right  or  wrong  in  this 
matter,"  said  Ruth,  after  our  visitor  had 
departed,  **  she  is  a  good  woman." 

**  I  should  say  there  is  an  insuflSciently- 
claimed  affection  lying  waste  in  her  heart," 
I  remarked. 

**No  matter,"  answered  my  sister,  **it 
will  ascend  pure  to  God !  " 

CUAPTER  XXVI. 
EWEN. 

CiiRiSTMAS-DAY  again ;  not  an  honest 
Christmas,  like  the  last,  with  frozen  ground 
and  peeps  of  pale  sunshine,  but  Christmas 
in  a  wet  green  rol>e  with  an  umbrella.  The  : 
choir  bovs  came  under  our  window,  as  be- 
fore,  but  Ruth  despatched  them  after  one 
short  hymn;  **  it  was  not  worth  while  for 
them  to  stand  there  getting  wet,"  she  said. 
Nevertheless,  we  miinaged  to  attend  service,  : 
and  despit<i  the*unlav()urable  weather,  St. 
Cross  IkuI  a  good  congregation. 

Mr.  Herbert  stole  a  glance  at  us  as  he  . 
entered  his  pew.     His  niece  followed  him,, 
quite  unconscious  of  the  revelation  of  the 
prece«ling  night.     Then  I  looked  towanls 
the  M'CalluuLi'  accustomed  seat  —  the  old 


man  and  his  two  grandchildren  were  there, 
and  I  noticed  that  George  Wilmot  and  his 
aunt  sat  with  them,  and  then  I  remembered 
hearing  they  intended  to  spend  Christinas 
together.  Bessie  Sanders  was  surely  a 
true-hearted  woman,  for  if  she  had  vet  any 
lingering  doubt  of  £wen,  she  certainly  did 
not  allow  it  to  bias  her  actions.  The  wor- 
ried look  has  left  her  face,  and  it  is  a  finely- 
cut,  powerful  countenance,  a  quaint  con- 
trast to  the  round  ruddy  'I'isage  of  her 
nephew,  with  his  clear,  simple,  blue  cye«. 
I  have  good  hopes  of  that  boy,  and  I  think 
he  will  atone  to  his  aunt  for  all  the  past. 
— **  At  eventide  there  shall  be  light." 

When  the  Joyful  service  was  over,  and 
I  turned  to  leave  our  pew,  I  saw  at  the 
back  of  the  church  one  whose  presence 
made  me  greatly  glad.  It  was  Mr.  Wes- 
ton, looking  older  and  graver  than  be 
looked  belbre.  He  waited  for  the  M^Cal- 
lums.  In  the  porch  I  saw  he  was  intro- 
duced to  Ewen.  They  all  walked  down  the 
churchyard  together,  and  there  l.lost  sight ' 
of  them,  for  the  Herberts  arrested  our 
progress  down  the  aisle,  and  wo  had  their 
company  lor  our  homeward  journey.  What 
a  strange  significance  did  their  conversation 
acquire  from  that  revealed  secret!  And 
yet  after  all  the  significance  may  exist 
rather  in  the  fancy  of  Uie  hearer  than  in  the 
mind  of  the  speaker. 

In  the  road  we  overtook  the  M^Callums 
and  their  friends  walking  in  a  kind  of  clus- 
ter, as  one  can  in  the  country,  whenever  it 
would  be  rather  invidious  to  get  into  couples. 
We  all  exchanged  salutations.  1  bad  for- 
gotten to  ask  ]^[rs.  Irons  if  she  supposed 
her  master  knew  of  the  iriendship  between 
his  son  and  Ewen.  Anyhow,  ^Ir.  llcrberC 
was  as  genial  as  ever  towards  IxJth  grand- 
father and  grandson.  Perhaps  ho  argued 
with  himself  that  it  was  no  business  of  bis 
if  they  chose  to  befriend  fools  and  beggars. 
But  to  Alice  he  was  decide<lly  civil/and 
very  interestinjr  and  pn'tty  she  looked  in  a 
demure,  plaintive  little  flutter  caused  by  the 
presence  of  her  rejwted  suitor,  who,  for  bis 
part,  soon  dashed  into  a  bucolic  arguxncut 
with  his  brother  agriculturalist  of  the  Great 
Fann.  Ewen  alone  walked  a  little  apait« 
as  if  there  was  something  in  his  lot  wliidi 
as  )et  he  could  scan'ely  cast  into  the  simple 
merriment  aroimd  him.  1  saw  Agnes  steal 
one  or  two  glances  at  him,  Imt  be  did  not 
seem  to  notice  her,  though  I  almost  faneieil 
his  }>ale  cheek  —  it  was  verv  pale— red- 
dened a  little.  At  the  end  of*  the  lane,  our 
party  broke  iiito  thn^o  groups,  breaduDg 
good-byes  and  good  wishes  as  if  tlu*re  was 
nothing  in  tlu>  world  beyond  a  walk  f^om 
church  to  Christmas  cheer— no  old  trago* 
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diefl,  no  hopes  more  wearing  than  fears,  no 
endorance*  no  dead  or  jamng  notes  in  the 
anthem  of  life.  And  then  Ruth  and  I  went 
home  together. 

We  had  our  quiet  dinner,  she  at  one  end 
of  the  table  and  I  at  the  other,  and  then  we 
drew  up  our  chairs  in  front  of  the  fire,  and 
talked  softly  of  all  that  had  happened  in  the 
year  —  of  the  Refuge,  and  the  Orphanage, 
and  the  May-day  feast,  and  the  hospital ; 
of  the  M^Callums  and  their  fortunes,  and 
the  trial  of  Agnes  Herbert.  And  our  talk 
was  broken  by  short  silences,  when  each 
gazed  mutely  at  the  red  embers  in  the 
grate,  and  saw  diverse  things  therein  — 
perchance  trees  meet  for  whispering  be- 
neath, or  the  form  of  a  woman-angel,  or 
haplv  the  turret  of  the  old  clock-house  of 
Mallowe,  or  a  rough  pauperis  grave.  Shall 
I  ever  Bpcak  of  these  things  to  my  sister? 
No,  I  think  not  —  not  in  this  world. 

We  had  finished  our  tea,  and  were  again 
lost  in  silence,  when  there  came  a  gentle 
» double  rap  at  our  front  door.  It  was  actu- 
ally Ewen  M'Callum. 

He  took  a  chair  between  us,  and  ex- 

Slained  that  he  intended  to  return  to  Lon- 
on  by  the  first  train  next  day,  and  so  ven- 
tured to  pay  us  this  unexpected  Christmas 
visitr    ' 

••  How  did  they  spare  you  from  the  Ref- 
uge ?  "  asked  Ruth. 

••  Oh,  theyVe  all  very  merry  there,"  he 
answered,  with  a  grave  smile.  **  You  know 
they  have  Miss  Sanders  and  George,  and 
Mr.  Weston  has  stayed  also.  They'll  not 
miss  me." 

**  Need  you  return  to  London  so  soon? " 
I  inouired. 

••  It  is  best  for  many  reasons,"  he  replied. 

•*And  how  is  Mr.  Ralph?"  I  queried. 
**  Ewen,  we  know- his  other  name  now." 

•*You  do?"  he  said  quickly.  **Mr. 
Balph  is  vcr^  well,  sir." 

**  Why  did  you  keep  him  a  secret  from 
us  ?  "  I  asked. 

•*  He  wished  to  be  kept  secret  from  every 
one,"  Ewen  answered,  gravely.  **And  1 
kept  the  secret  until  I  was  forced  to  betray 
him  to  his  cousin." 

**  How  forced?"  inquired  Ruth. 

•*  Mr.  Garrett  askecl  about  *  Mr.  Ralph ' 
in  Miss  Herbert's  hearing,"  he  replied ; 
•*  that  gave  ine  an  excuse.  And  I  was  very 
glad  ot  it,  for  Ralph  kept  losing  all  hope 
and  intcrcjit  in  life,  and  thinking  he  might 
throw  Ikimself  away  anyhow,  like  a  useless 
thing." 

**  I)o  you  think  he  has  great  affection  for 
his  cousin?"  I  asked,  in  my  prim,  old- 
lashioned  way. 

Ewen  turned  to  me  with  glowing  eyes. 


•*  I  should  think  he  has!  "he  said.  **  It's 
just  her  memory  which  has  kept  him  afloat 
above  the  lowest  depths.  It's  just  her 
memory  that's  kept  in  him  a  bit  of  faith  in 
man  or  God ;  and  yet  it  was  just  her  meqio- 
ry  —  thinking  that  he'd  lost  her —  that  made 
him  stand  where  I  found  him  last  spring  — 
on  London  Bridge,  looking  over  and  won- 
dering if " 

There  Ewen  paused. 

"  His  love  should  have  given  him-courage 
to  live  worthily  of  her,  come  what  might," 
said  Ruth. 

*•  One  would  think  so,"  observed  the 
young  man,  reflectively;  **he  should  not 
have  lost  heart  so  soon;  but  yet  it  must 
have  been  a  dreadful  trial.  It's  hard  enough 
to  love  her  —  I  mean  it's  hard  enough  to 
love  such  as  her — hopelessly  from  the  be- 

f inning ;  but  to  have  hope  in  one's  love  at 
rst  and  then  to  lose  it,  oh,  we  can't  guess 
how  bitter  that  must  be  ! " 

** That's  right,"  remarked  Ruth;  "when 
we  measure  our  own  temptations  with  our 
neighbour's,  let  us  always  think  his  the 
sharpest." 

**  cut  Ralph  Herbert  voluntarily  resigned 
his  cousin  ?  'M  said. 

'*He  thought  it  was  his  bounden  duty 
under  certain  circumstances.  He  still  thinks 
so,"  Ewen  added. 

** Then  he  still  despairs?"  queried  Ruth, 
a  little  satirically. 

The  ghost  of  a  smile  crept  over  our  visi- 
tor's face,  and  that  was  his  only  answer. 

*'  And  so  Mr.  Ralph  meditated  a  leap  into 
the  river,"  continued  my  sister  in  her  pitiless 
tones,  **  and  he  thought  that  was  dying  of 
love,  while  it  would  be  simply  death  by  fe- 
verish impatience  and  a  cold  bath." 

**  Sliakspeare  says  something  like  ^hat, 
my  dear,"  I  observed. 

**  Yes,  I  know  he  does,"  returned  Ruth, 
**and  I  daresay  he  says  something  like  any 
remark  you  make,  if  it  hapni^n  to  be  wortn 
hearing.  I  always  grow  ill-tempered  over 
any  of  this  Lord  Byron  kind  of  romance. 
If  I  knew  any  one  dying  of  love,  and  en- 
joying the  sensatioQ,  l\\  give  him  a  good 
dose  of  physic,  or  a  sound  caning.  Or  if 
they  were  really  such  Ibols  as  to  be  slipping 
away  without  knowing  it,  I'd  cheat  them  into 
learning  a  language,  or  a  good  tough  sci- 
ence." 

**  Like  Wordsworth's  gentleman  who  col- 
lected and  dried  flowers,"^I  n'marked. 

**  But  Ralph  never  thought  he  was  dying 
of  love,"  said  Ewen;  **  he  was  only  broken 
down  by  miser}*."       , 

**«By  the  way,  you  look  much  better  than 
you  did  the  last  time  you  were  here,"  ob- 
sened  my  sister,  rather  abruptly  disregard- 
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ing  Ewen^s  last  remark  and  turning  towards 
him. 

**  I  am  much  better,  thank  you,^^  he  said. 

**  Then  you  knew  you  were  ill  ?  *'  pursued 
Ruth.  **  Alice  was  quite  alanuea  about 
you." 

**  I  never  said  a  word  to  her,"  ho  an- 
swered. 

**  Why  not  ?  "  she  asked. 

**  Where  was  the  good  ?  "  said  he ;  **  she 
would  have  wanted  me  to  give  up  my  work, 
and  my  drawin":,  and  so  forth." 

**  And  why  should  you  not  ?  "  I  queried. 

*'  Because  I  suppose  it  is  a  sin  willingly 
to  do  aught  to  shorten  one's  life,"  he  an- 
swered, with  a  quiet  smile,  **and  if  once  1 
called  nivself  sick,  I  should  die." 

**Did  you  have  any  medical  advice?"  I 
inquired. 

**  Kalph  made  mo  go  to  a  dcxitor,"  he  re- 
plied. *  *  lie  said  if  1  wouldn't  he  would  write 
and  tcU  them  at  home,  so  I  went  at  once, 
though  I  don't  much  believe  in  doctors,  and 
1  heard  what  was  the  matter  with  me,  which 
I  knew  beforeiiand,  and  I  was  told  to  do 
certain  things  which  I  could  not  do,  or  I 
shouldn't  Iiave  been  ill.  But  I  did  my  best 
towards  them,  as  I  had  done  all  the  time, 
and  in  dui^  time  I  recovered,  as  I  felt  I  should 
from  the  first. *" 

**  Ah,''  said  Ruth,  **  it  takes  much  to  kill 
young  Iblks,  or  nubo<ly  would  reach  thirty." 

**  But  thcv  •'row  old  Iblks  in  the  strujx- 
gle  !  "  remarked  Ewcn. 

I  thought  he  ^ave  a  little  sigh,  and  I 
glanced  towards  hnn.  The  look  of  pain  — 
of  forced  endurance  —  was  gone ;  but  it  had 
taken  its  bloom  with  it,  and  had  led  its  own 
traces  behind.  There  were  lines  now  which 
gave  a  noble  character  to  the  always  hand- 
somt,'  face :  lines  which  his  liiture  wife  will 
declare  are  lialf  his  beauty,  though  she  may 


give  X  little  sigh  to  think  she  did  not  know 
him  before  they  came !  For  I  hope  Ewen 
will  have  a  wife  some  day,  thoagh  I  fancy 
he  does  not  hope  anything  of  that  sort  iust 
now.  And  perhaps  he  wiU  carry  those  knes 
.with  him  when  he  goes  to  the  Better  Place. 
For  we  must  not  measure  heavenly  beauty 
by  earthly  beauty.  Is  it  not  a  face  **  more 
marred  tlian  any  man's  ^^  which  gazes  at  us 
from  the  glorv  of  the  Father's  throne  ? 

**  And  if  they  do  *  grow  old'  in  the  pro- 
cess," I  answered,  itspeating  his  words, — 
for  there  had  been  a  pause,-***  it  is  none 
the  worse.  It  is  not  the  boys  and  girls  who 
do  the  work  of  the  world.  They  may  be  its 
flowers,  but  the  middle-aged  anu  elderly  are 
its  fruit  and  its  com." 

**  Young  iblks  are  often  over-willing  to 
die,"  remarked  Ruth,  folding  her  hands  and 
gazing  into  the  fire,  **  and  God  seldom 
wants  us  when  we  want  death.  lie  knows 
we  don't  want  to  go  to  Him,  but  only  to  get 
away  from  the  world.  And  we're  not  fit  to 
go  to  Ilim  till  we're  quite  willing  to  bide  his 
time." 

And  then  Ewen  said  **  Good-bye !  ^  and 
went  back  to  the  Refuge  festivities. 

**  I'll  never  say  again  that  men  choose  gilt 
when  they  might  have  gold,"  said  my  sister, 
afler  he  was  gone.  '*  The  women  are  quite 
as  bad ! " 

**  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  I  asked. 

*'  I  mean  what  I  say,"  she  returned ;  '*  and 
if  you  don't  understand  now,  you  may  in 
time.  And  liaven't  we  spent  a  sentimental 
evening,  for  two  old  people  who  never  fell 
in  love  in  their  lives  ? " 

Oh,  Ruth,  Ruth !  I  hope  you  did  not  take 
my  silence  for  assent  to  that  last  statement 
of'^ yours,  though  I  hadn't  courage  to  contra- 
dict it.  But  It  does  not  matter  much,  for 
you  didn't  mean  it ! 


WnrTE  Rose,  arc  you  tired 

Of  staying  in  one  place? 
Do  you  ever  wish  to  see 

The  wild-flowers  fiice  to  face  ? 
Do  you  know  the  woodbines. 

And  the  big,  brown-crested  roods? 
D<»  vou  wonder  how  thev  live 

S»>  friendly  with  the  weeds? 
II.ivc  you  any  work  to  do 

When  you've  finished  growing? 
Shall  vou  tcich  vour  little  buds 

Pretty  ways  of  blowing? 

Do  you  ever  ^i  to  sleep  ? 

Once  I  woke  by  night 
And  l<K)kM  out  of  the  window. 

And  there  you  8t<M>d,  moon-white  — 
Moon-white  in  a  mist  of  darkness. 

With  never  a  word  to  say ; 


But  you'secm'd  to  move  a  little. 

And  then  I  ran  away. 
I  should  have  felt  no  wonder 

After  I  hid  my  head. 
If  I  htid  found  you  standing 

Moon-white  beside  my  bed. 

White  Rose,  do  you  love  mo? 

I  only  wish  you'tl  say. 
I  would  work  hard  to  plcaae  yon 

If  I  but  knew  the  way. 
It  seems  so  hanl  to  be  loving. 

Ami  not  a  sign  to  sec 
But  the  silence  and  the  sweetnen 

For  all  as  well  as  me. 
I  tliink  you  nearly  perfect, 

In  ppito  of  all  your  sooms ; 
But,  White  llosc,  if  I  were  yon; 

I  wouldn't  have  those  thorns  ! 

ruems  writtco  for  a  ChJM. 
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From  0r.  Bigelow'a  "  Modern  Inquiriee." 
EXPOSITIONS  OF  RATIONAL  MEDICINE. 

The  tendency  to  ultraism,  which  influ- 
ences public  opinion  in  great  social  ques- 
tions, particularly  of  politics  and  theology, 
has  been  also  -prevalent  in  the  afraii*s  of 
practical  medicine.  No  age  has  been  ex- 
empt from  diversity  of  opinion  among  phj^- 
sicians  on  the  speculative  subjects  ol  their 
art ;  and  the  present  period  appears  to  be 
more  marked  than  preceding  ones  by  the 
opposite  method  of  treatment  pursued  by 
medical  men  in  the  management  of  disease. 
These  methods  consist,  for  tlie  most  part,  in 
a  vehement,  officious,  and  over-drugging 
system  on  the  one  hand,  and  an  inert,  eva- 
sive, and  nugatory  practice  on  the  other. 
Between  these  extremes,  the  intermediate 
truth  meets  with  less  consideration  than  it 
ouffht  to  receive  from  unbiassed  and  eii- 
iightened  inquirers. 

Extreme  doctrines  in  practical  subjects 
often  arise  from  the  self-interest  of  those 
who  originate  and  first  promote  them.  But 
the  vehemence  and  fanaticism  with  which 
they  are  aflerwards  pursued  are  as  often 
owing  to  the  creation  of  false  issues,  which 
divert  public  attention  from  the  substance 
to  the  shadow,  and  mystify  the  general 
question  with  minor,  partial,  and  frequently 
irrelevant  considerations. 

The  introduction-  into  the  English  lan- 
gruage,  for  example,  of  the  term  •*  allopa- 
thy, and  its  adoption  by  some  medical 
writers,  has  had  the  efiect  to  mislead  super- 
ficial readers  in  regard  to  the  true  issue  of 
3uestions  connected  with  the  treatment  of 
isease.  This  word  was  designed  by  its 
zealous,  but  weak  and  incompetent,  inven- 
tor to  express  the  employment  of  remedies 
which  produce  phenomena  different  from 
those  produced  by  the  disease  treated; 
whereas  the  term  homusopatliy  indi<.'ated  a 
mo<le  of  treating  diseases  by  employing, 
medicines  which  are  supposed  to  produce 
effects  similar  to  those  which  it  is  desired 
to  remove.  This  theoretical  and  absurd 
generalization,  wholly  unsupported  by  gen- 
eral facts  on  either  side,  so  far  as  the  cure 
of  diseases  is  concerned,  has  acquired  cur- 
rency among  the  less  enlightened  part  of 
the  public;  so  that,  at  the  present  day, 
many  persons  consider  homoeopathy  a  sort 
of  general  law,  to  which  allopathy  is  an  ex- 
ception. And,  strange  to  tell,  many  other- 
wise sensible  physicians  have  assumed  the 
cloak  thus  offered  to  them;  without  per- 
ceiving that  the  propriety  of  so  doing  is  the 
same  as  if  the  whole  Protestant  world  were 
to  style  themselves  heretics,  because  the 
church  of  Home,  in  former  ages,  saw  fit  to 


apply  to  them  that  appellation.  Allopathy 
is,  in  fact,  a  worthless  term,  which  either 
means  nothing  real,  or  else  embodies  so 
many  dissimilar  and  discordant  elements, 
that  it  serves  no  purpose  as  a  descriptive  or 
distinctive  name.  The  occasion  still  exists 
for  terms  which  may  definitively  express  the 
doffinas  of  modem  practice. 

Anatomv,  physiology,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  pathology,  may  be  considered,  so  far 
as  our  discoveries  have  advanced,  to  be  en- 
titled to  rank  with  the  exacf  ftciences.  But 
therapeutics,  or  the  art  of  treating  diseases, 
like  ethics  and  political  economy,  is  still  a 
conjectural  study,  incapable  of* demonstra- 
tion in  many  of  its  great  processes,  and  sub- 
ject to  various  and  even  opposite  opinions 
m  regard  to  the  laws  and  means  which  gov- 
ern its  results. 

The  methods  which,  at  the  present  day, 
are  most  prevalent  in  civilized  countries,  in 
the  treatment  of  disease,  may  be  denomi- 
nated the  following :  — 

1.  The  Artificial  method;  which,  when 
carried  to  excess,  is  commonly  termed  he- 
roic, and  which  consists  in  reliance  on  arti- 
ficial remedies,  usually  of  an  active  charac- 
ter, in  the  expectation  that  they  will  of 
themselves  remove  diseases. 

2.  The  Expectant  method.  This  consists 
simply  in  non-interference;  leaving  the 
chance  of  recovery  to  the  powers  of  na- 
ture, uninfluenced  by  interpositions  of  art. 

3.  The  nomceopathic  method.  This  is  a 
counterfeit  of  the  last,  and  consists  in  leav- 
ing the  case  to  nature,  while  the  patient  is 
ami^ed  with  nominal  and  nugatory  reme- 
dies. 

4.  The  Exclusive  method ;  which  applies 
one  remedy  to  all  diseases,  or  to  a  majority 
of  diseases.  This  head  includes  hydropa- 
thy, also  the  use  of  various  mineral  waters, 
electrical  establishments,  &c.  Drugs  newly 
introduced,  and  especially  secret  medicines, 
frequently  boost  this  universality  of  appli- 
cation. 

5.  The  Rational  method.  This  recog- 
nizes nature  as  the  great  agent  in  the  cure 
of  diseases,  and  employs  art  as  an  auxilia- 
r}',  to  be  resorted  to  when  us<»f\il  or  neces- 
sary, and  avoided  when  prejudicial. 

The  foregoing  methods,  with  the  excep- 
tion perhaps  of  the  last,  liave  had  their  trial 
in  various  periods  and  countries,  and  have 
given  rise  to  discussions  and  controversies 
which  are  not  terminatt'd  at  the  present  dav. 
The  subject  is  too  complicated  to  obtam 
from  inquirers,  out  of  the  profession,  the 
amount  of  attention  nujiiisite  for  under- 
standing its  merits ;  while,  among  medical 
men,  consistency  to  pledged  opinions,  do* 
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fects  of  knowledge,  and  considerations  of 
interest,  not  unirequcntly  warp  the  judg- 
ment of  otherwise  honest  and  discerning 
persons.  It  is  certain,  moreover,  that  med- 
ical opinion  on  the  treatment  of  disease 
changes  miich  between  the  time  of  one  gen- 
eration and  anotlier.  Any  person  who  will 
take  the  trouble  to  inspect  the  medical  jour- 
nals, published  thirty  or  forty  years  ago, 
will  find  many  things,  then  laid  down  as 
medical  truths,  which  are  now  generally  ad- 
mitted to  be  medical  errors.  The  length 
of  a  common  professional  life  is  sufficient 
to  disabuse  most  physicians  of  many  con- 
victions which  they  had  received  on  trust, 
and  once  considered  unchangeable.  Yet  it 
does  not  always  ]iap])en  timt  error  is  re- 

S laced  by  truth,  and  it  is  fortunate  if  the 
elusions  of  ill-balanced  minds  are  not  suc- 
ceeded by  newer  and  greater  delusions. 

It  is,  nevertheless,  right  that  intelligent 
and  reasonable  physicians  should  receive  the 
confidence  of  the  community,  since  they 
are,  or  should  be,  more  qualified  than  other 
persons  to  undertake  the  care  and  conduct 
of  the  sick.  And  even  if  it  had  happened 
that  their  power  was  limited  to  merely  un- 
derstanding the  nature  of  the  existing  dis- 
ease, and  the  import  and  probable  tendency 
of  symptoms  which  occur  from  day  to  day, 
without  any  attempt  at  curative  interfer- 
ence, still  their  attendance  would  be  soli- 
cited to  throw  light  on  the  grave  questions 
of  pain,  sickness,  and  recovery,  and  still 
more  of  life  and  death.  The  public,  how- 
ever, expect  something  more  of  physicians 
than  the  power  of  distinmiisliing  dise^es, 
and  of  predicting  their  issue.  They  look 
to  them  for  the  relief  of  their  sufferings, 
and  the  cure  or  removal  of  their  complaints. 
And  the  vulgar  estimate  of  the  powers  of 
medicine  is  founded  on  the  common  accep- 
tation of  the  name,  that  medicine  is  the  art 
of  curing  diseases.  That  tbis  is  a  false  de- 
finition, is  evident  from  the  fact  that  many 
diseases  are  incurable,  and  that  one  such 
disease  must  at  last  happen  to  every  living 
man.*  A  far  more  just  definition  would  be, 
that  medicine  is  the  art  of  understanding 
diseases,  and  of  curing  or  relieving  them 
when  possible.  If  this  definition  were  ac- 
cepted, and  its  truth  generally  understood 
by  the  profession  and  the  public,  a  weight 
of  superfiuous  responsibility  on  one  side, 
and  of  dissatisfaction  on  the  other,  would 
be  lifted  from  the  shoulders  of  both.  It  is 
because  physicians  allow  themselves  to  pro- 
fess and  vaunt  more  power  over  disease 
than  belongs  to  them,  tliat  their  occasional 
Bhortcouiings  are  made  a  ground  of  reproach 

•  See  the  author's  "  Nature  In  Dlaease/'  pa^  64. 


with  the  community,  and  of  contention 
among  themselves. 

It  is  now  generally  admitted  by  intelli- 
gent physicians,  that  certain  diseases,  the 
number  of  which  is  not  very  great,  are  at 
once  curable  by  medical  means.  Yet  there 
is  probably  no  curative  agent,  applied  to 
SUCH  diseases,  the  efficacy  and  even  safety 
of  which  has  not  been  warmly  contested  by 
sectarian  practitioners.  It  is  also  beginning 
to  be  admitted  in  this  country,  that  certain 
diseases  are  self-limited,*  incurable  now  by 
art,  yet  susceptible  of  recovery  under  nat- 
ural processes,  both  with  and  without  the 
interference  of  art.  To  this  class  belong  a 
great  portion  of  the  diseases  usually  called 
acute,  and  likewise  some,  the  character  of 
which  is  decidedly  chronic.  Lastly,  a  vast 
tribe  of  incurable  diseases  takes  precedence 
in  the  lists  of  mortality,  and  holds,  in  some 
form,  its  final  sentence  over  the  heads  of 
all  mankind.  Yet  so  reluctant  are  physi- 
cians to  acknowledge  these  universal  truths, 
or  to  admit  their  own  incompetency,  that 
incurable  and  unmanageable  diseases  have 
been  complacently  called  opprohria  medi- 
ctTiaSt  as  if  they  were  exceptions  to  a  general 
rule. 

The  great  objects  which  medical  practice 
professes  to  eflfect,  and  which  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  it  frequently  does  effect,  are 
the  following :  1.  The  cure  of  certain  dis- 
eases ;  2.  iSie  relief  or  palliation  of  all  dis- 
eases ;  3.  The  safe  conduct  of  the  sick.  In 
all  these  •bjects  it  sometimes  fails ;  yet  in- 
stances of  its  success  are  sufficiently  nu- 
merous to  establish  the  necessity  of  the  ex- 
istence of  medicine  as  a  profession. 

No  one  doubts  that  morbid  affections, 
occasioned  by  the  presence  of  an  offending 
or  irritating  cause,  are  oflen  speedily  cured 
by  the  discharge  or  removal  of  that  cause. 
And  here  drugs  are  among  the  principal 
agents  which  we  employ.  Again,  no  one 
doubts  that  many  of  the  diseases  of  civilized 
life,  brought  on  by  luxury,  intemperance, 
sedentary  and  intellectual  labor,  unhealthy 
residence;  occupation,  &c.,  are  oflen  wholly 
or  partially  cured  by  change  of  life,  includ- 
ing habits,  and  perhaps  residence.  And 
here  drugs  are,  for  the  most  part,  of  little 

*  ThU  term  wa*  flnt  introduced  by  the  writer  In 
a  discourse  In  1835,  already  alluded  to.  with  the  foN 
lowing  definition:  "A  nelf-IImfted  di»<^aso  Is  one 
which  receives  limita  ttom  its  own  nature,  and  not 
fVomfbrelni  influences;  one  which,  after  It  ha.^  ob- 
tained fbouiold  In  the  system,  cannot,  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge,  be  eradicated  or  abridged 
by  art ;  but  to  which  tnere  is  due  a  certain  sucoesidon 
of  processes,  to  be  completed  in  a  certain  time, 
which  time  and  processes  may  rarr  with  the  consti- 
tution and  condition  of  the  patient,  and  may  tend  to 
death  <tr  to  recovery,  but  are  not  known  to  be 
shortened,  or  greatly  changed,  by  medical  treat- 
ment." 
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aviul.  So  that  it  may  happen  that  the 
chance  of  cure  shall  depend  upon  the  judg- 
ment with  which  active  drugs  are  adminis- 
tered, on  the  one  hand,  and  avoided  or 
superseded,  on  the  other. 

The  i^liation  of  diseases  is  another  great 
practical  end  of  medical  science,  and  veally 
occupies  a  large  portion  of  the  time  and 
efforts  of  every  medical  man.  When  it  is 
considered  that  most  diseases  last  for  days, 
and  some  of  them  for  years,  and  that  a  large 
portion  of  mankind  eventually  die  of  some 
chronic  or  lingering  disease,  it  will  readily 
be  seen  that  the  palliation  of  suffering  is 
not  only  called  for,  but  really  constitutes 
one  of  the  most  important,  as  well  as  bene- 
ficent, objects  of  medical  practice.  The 
use  of  anodynes  and  anajsthetics,  the  obvia- 
tion  of  various  painful  and  distressing  symi>- 
toms,  the  removal  of  annoyances,  the  just 
regulation  of  diet,  of  exertion  and  repose, 
of  indulgence  and  restriction,  the  direction 
of  moral  agencies,  which  make  up  so  large 
a  part  both  of  sullbring  and  relief,  may  well 
afiu)rd  employment  to  the  most  earnest  and 
philanthropic  physician,  and  obtain  from 
the  public  a  just  appreciation  of  the  value 
of  his  services. 

The  safe  conduct  of  the  sick,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  last  head,  consists  much  more 
in  cautionary  guidance  than  in  active  inter- 
ference. In  the  management  of  sickness, 
the  rein  is  needed  to  direct,  (juite  as  much 
as  the  spur  to  excite.  People  sometimes 
suffer  from  neglect,  but  more  frequently 
from  ill-judged  and  meddlesome  attention. 
One  of  the  most  cogent  necessities  of  a  sick 
man  is,  to  be  saved  from  the  excessive  and 
otBcious  good-will  of  his  friends.  The 
kindest  impulses  and  the  most  benevolent 
intentions  are  liable  to  show  themselves  in 
ill-timed  visits,  fatiguing  conversations,  and 
injudicious  advice  or  action.  Intellij^ent 
and  discreet  physicians  are  sometimes 
driven,  by  the  importunity  of  friends,  to  the 
ado})ti()n  of  active  measures,  or  at  least  the 
semblance  of  them,  which  their  own  judg- 
ment informs  them  would  be  better  omitted. 
And  the  case  is  still  worse  when  the  impul- 
sive temperament  of  the  physician  himself, 
or  the  influence  of  his  early  education,  or 
the  dominant  fashion  of  the  place  in  which 
he  resides,  is  so  exacting  in  regard  to  ac- 
tivity of  treatment,  as  to  make  him  believe 
that'he  cannot  commit  too  many  inflictions 
upon  the  sick,  provided  that,  in  the  end,  he 
shall  be  satisfied  tliiit  he  has  omitted  noth- 
ing. 

The  foregoing  desiderata,   the  cure,  the 

relief,  and  tlie  safe  conduct  of  patients,  in- 
volve the  great  objects  for  which  medicine 
has  been  striving  for  thousands  of  years. 


Yet,  even  in  the  present  advanced  state  of 
science,  physicians  are  not  agreed  as  to  the 
means  by  which  any  one  of  them  is  to  be 
accomplished  or  attempted ;  and  a  man  who 
falls  sick  at  home  or  abroad  is  liable  to  get 
heroic  treatment  or  nominal  treatment,  ran- 
dom treatment  or  no  treatment  at  all,  ac- 
cording to  the  hands  into  which  he  may  hap- 
pen to  fall.  It  is,  therefore,  desirable  that 
physicians  themselves,  and  the  public  also, 
should  obtain  a  satisfactory  understanding 
of  the  various  diversities  of  practice  which 
have  been  already  mentioned  as  occupying 
the  greatest  share  of  attention  at  the  pres- 
ent dav. 

1.  'The  Artificial  Method. —  This 
mode  of  treatment  is  founded  on  the  as- 
sumption, that  disease  can  be  removed  by 
artihcial  means.  From  the  earliest  ages,  a 
belief  has  prevailed  that  all  human  maladies 
are  amenable  to  control  from  some  form  of 
pun»ly  medical  treatment ;  and  although  the 
precise  form  has  not  yet  been  found,  so  far 
as  most  diseases  are  concerned,  yet,  at  tliis 
day,  it  continues  to  be  as  laboriouslv  and 
hopefully  pursued  as  was  the  elixir  vita?  in 
the  middle  ages.  Within  the  pn»sont  cen- 
turv,  books  of  practice  gravely  laid  down 
**  the  indications  of  cure,"  as  if  they  were 
things  within  the  grasp  of  every  practi- 
tioner. It  was  only  necessary  to  subdue 
the  inflammation,  to  expel  the  morbific 
matter,  to  regulate  the  secretions,  to  im- 
prove the  nutrition,  and  to  restore  the 
strength,  and  the  business  was  at  once  ac- 
complished. What  nature  rt^fused,  or  was 
inadecpiate  to  do,  was  exjiected  to  be 
achieve<l  by  the  more  prompt  and  vigorous 
interposition  of  art.  The  destructive  ten- 
dencies of  disease,  an«l  the  supposed  prone- 
ness  to  deterioration  of  nature  nerself,  were 
opposed  by  copious  and  exhausting  deple- 
tion, followed  by  the  shadowy  array  of  al- 
teratives, deobstnients,  and  tonics.  Con- 
finement bv  disea.<e,  which  might  have 
terminated  in  a  few  days,  was  protracted  to 
weeks  and  months  ;  because  the  importance 
of  the  case,  as  it  was  thought,  recpiired  that 
the  patient  should  be  artificially  **  taken 
down,"  and  then  artificially  **  built  up." 

When  carried  to  its  **  heroic'^  extent,  ar- 
tificial medicine  undermined  the  strt»ngth, 
elicited  new  morbid  manifestations,  and  left 
more  disease  than  it  took  away.  The  ques- 
tion raisetl  was  not  how  much  the  patient 
had  profited  under  his  active  treatment,  but 
how  much  mon*  of  the  same  he  could  l)ear. 
Largi»  doses  of  violent  and  deleterious  drugs 
were  given,  as  long  as  the  patient  evinced 
a  **  tolerance''  of  them,  that  is,  did  not  sink 
under  thein.  The  results  of  such  erases,  if 
favorable,   like   the   escapes  of  desperate 
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surgery,  were  chronicled  as  professional 
triumphs  ;  while  the  press  was  silent  on  the 
disastrous  results  suosequently  incurred  in 
like  cases  by  deluded  imitators.     If  diseases 

E roved  fatal,  or  even  if  they  were  not  jugu- 
Lted  or  cut  short  at  the  outset,  the  misfor- 
tune was  attributed  to  the  circumstance  of 
the  remedies-  not  being  sufficiently  active, 
or  of  the  physician  not  being  called  in  sea- 
son. So  great  at  one  time,  and  that  not 
long  ago,  was  the  ascendency  of  heroic 
teachers  and  writers,  that  few  medical  men 
had  the  courage  to  incur  the  responsibility 
of  omitting  the  active  modes  of  treatment 
which  were  deemed  indispensable  to  the 
safety  of  the  patient.  This  timidity  on  the 
score  of  omission  has  now,  in  a  great  meas- 
ure, passed  away,  yet  is  still  promoted  in 
most  cities  by  some  heroic  doctors,  and  still 
more  by  interested  specialists,  who  inllict 
severe  discipline,  and  levy  immense  contri- 
butions, on  credulous  persons,  who  are 
suitably  alarmed  at  denunciations  which  in- 
volve the  loss  of  sight,  of  hearing,  or  even 
of  beauty. 

A  considerable  amount  of  violent  practice 
is  still  maintained  by  routine  physicians, 
who,  without  going  deeply  into  the  true  na- 
ture or  exigencies  of  the  case  before  them, 
assume  the  general  ground,  that  nothing  is 
dangerous  out  neglect.  Edge-tools  are 
brought  into  use  as  if  they  could  never  be 
anything  more  than  hannless  playthings. 
It  IS  thought  allowable  to  harass  the  patient 
with  daily  and  opposite  prescriptions  ;  to  try, 
to  abandon,  to  re-enforce,  or  to  reverse ;  to 
blow  hot  and  cold  on  successive  days ;  but 
never  to  let  the  patient  alone,  nor  to  intrust 
his  case  to  the  quiet  guidance  of  nature. 
Consulting  physicians  frequently  and  pain- 
fully witness  the  gratuitous  suffering,  the 
continued  nausea,  the  prostration  of  strength, 
the  prevention  of  appetite,  the  stupefaction 
of  tne  senses,  and  tne  wearisome  days  and 
nights,  which  would  never  have  occurred 
bad  there  been  no  such  thing  as  officious 
medication.  What  practitioner  has  not  seen 
infants  screaming  under  the  pangs  of  hun- 
ger, or  of  stimulants  remorselessly  applied 
to  their  tender  skins,  and  whose  only  per- 
mitted chance  of  relief  was  in  the  continued 
routine  of  unnecessary  calomel  and  ipecac- 
uanha? 

There  is  one  great  exception  in  favor  of 
artificial  and  even  heroic  practice,  well 
known  and  fully  demonstrable  in  the  art  of 
surgery.  Many  defects,  injuries,  and  dis- 
eases of  the  body,  are,  unquestionably, 
cured  by  surj^ical  processes,  which  never 
could  have  got  weft  without  them.  And 
the  skilful  and  humane  8ur«'eoti  has  more 
frequent  opportunities  to  rellect  with  satis- 


faction on  the  inmiediate  and  positive  results 
of  his  art  than  the  most  aole  physician. 
Yet  even  this  satisfaction  can  only  be  meas- 
ured by  the  fidelity  with  which  he  has  per- 
formed his  duty,  and  the  conscientiousness 
with  which  he  has  avoided  useless  and  hope- 
less operations.  Happily  the  experience 
and  statistical  results  of  the  best  modern 
surgeons  have  had  the  eflV^ct  to  diminish 
greatly  the  amount  of  gratuitous  sulfering 
which  was  imposed  by  their  predecessors  on 
the  unhappy  subjects  of  their  art.  We  see 
much  less  than  was  formerly  seen  of  the 
cruel  but  unavailing  operations  of  fanciful 
and  interested  surgery ;  the  infliction  of  pain 
without  corresponding  good,  the  useless 
extirpation  of  malignant  growths,  the  muti- 
lation of  miserable  bodies  already  doomed 
by  tuberculous  and  other  irrecoverable  con- 
ditions ;  deeds  which  have  converted  hos- 
pitals into  inquisitions,  and  left  the  Bastile 
and  the  Hotel  Dieu  to  contend  for  the  palm 
of  supremacy  in  the  production  of  human 
suffering. 

2.  The  Expectant  Method.  —  This 
method,  when  fully  carried  out,  admits  no 
medication  nor  interference  of  art,  but  waits 
on  time,  and  commits  the  chance  of  recovery 
to  the  restorative  power  of  nature  alone. 
The  expectant  practice  has  not  been  without 
its  advocates,  and  volumes  have  been  pub- 
lished in  its  favor,  at  different  times,  chiefly 
on  the  continent  of  Europe.  That  there  is 
some  basis  for  the  doctrine  of  expectation, 
is  made  apparent  by  the  spontaneous  recov- 
ery of  animals  and  savages ;  of  careless, 
obstinate,  and  incredulous  persons  in  civil- 
ized life  ;  and  of  those  who,  in  consequence 
of  their  isolated  or  otherwise  unfavorable 
position,  are  unable  to  'procure  **  medical 
aid,"  or  who,  if  they  do  procure  it,  obtain 
only  that  which  is  inoperative  or  absolutely 
detrimental.  I  sincerelv  believe  that  the 
unbiassed  opinion  of  most  medical  men  of 
sound  judj^ment  and  long  experience  is 
made  up,  that  the  amount  of  death  and  dis- 
aster in  the  world  would  be  less,  if  all  dis- 
ease were  lefl  to  itself,  than  it  now  is  under 
the  multiform,  reckless,  and  contradictory 
modes  of  practice,  good  and  bad,  with  which 
practitioners  of  adverse  denominatious  carry 
on  their  differences  at  the  expense  of  their 
patients.  But  there  is  no  probability  that 
expectant  medicine  will  ever  prevail  in  its 
character  as  such.  The  amount  of  positive 
good  which,  in  fifty  centuries,  art  has 
Ijrought  to  the  assistance  of  medicine,  al- 
though far  more  limited  than  we  could  de- 
sire, is  nevertheless  both  sufficient  and  wor- 
thy to  employ  the  talents  of  the  best  and 
most  enlight<}ned  physicians. 

3.  The  Homcbopathic  Method.  —  Ho- 
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mcBopatby  may  be  defined  as  a  specious 
mode  of  doing  nothing.  While  it  waits  on 
the  natural  progress  of  disease  and  the  re- 
storative tendency  of  nature  on  the  one 
hand,  or  the  injurious  advance  of  disease  on 
the  other,  it  supplies  the  craving  for  activity, 
on  the  part  of  tne  patient  and  his  friends, 
by  the  formal  and  regular  administration  of 
nominal  medicine.  Although  homueopathy 
will,  at  some  future  time,  be  classed  with 
historical  delusion S|  yet  its  tendencv  has 
imdoubtedly  been  to  undennine  the  reliance 
on  heroic  practice  which  prevailed  in  former 
times,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe. 
There  was,  perhaps,  needed  a  popular  delu- 
sion to  institute  tlie  experiment  on  a  suffi- 
ciently large  scale,  to  show  that  the  sick  may 
recover  without  the  use  of  troublesome  and 
severe  medication.  There  are  not  wanting 
in  histor}'  similar  instances  of  good  results 
flowing  from  questionable  sources.  The 
Frencn  Revolution  has  eventually  bettered 
the  social  condition  of  the  French  people ; 
and  the  Mormons  have  brought  the  wilder- 
ness of  the  Salt  Lake  to  a  state  of  produc- 
tive cultivation.  Yet  no  judicious  person 
vindicates  the  doctrines  of  those  w^ho  were 
prime  movers  in  these  innovations,  or  holds 
them  up  as  worthy  examples  for  imitation. 
Sir  Kenelm  Digby  produced  a  beneficial  re- 
form in  English  surgery,  and  was  able  to 
banish  the  prevalent  mode  of  dressing  in- 
cised wounds  with  painful  applications,  by 
speciously  going  from  the  effect  to  the  cause, 
and  applying  the  active  medicament,  not  to 
the  wound,  but  to  the  weapon  that  did  the 
mischief;  thus  giving  to  the  former  a  chance 
to  heal  by  the  first  intention. 

There  is  great  reason  to  believe,  that,  at 
the  present  day,  homeopathic  faith  is  not 
always  kept  up  in  its  ori<(inal  purity  by  its 
professors.  Traces  of  the  occasional  use 
of  very  heroic  remedies  are  often  detected 
.iiinong  the  most  uiisiispeeted  of  its  prair- 
titioners.  An<l  it  mtist  not  be  concealed, 
tliat  there  are  instances  in  which  the  teiuj)- 
tation  is  very  great,  even  for  the  most  reso- 
lute convert,  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  sick 
with  reasonable  and  efficient  doses  of  real 
medicine.  The  man  must  be  somewhat  of 
a  stoic  who  can  look  upon  a  case  of  severe 
colic,  or  of  the  multiform  distresses  which 
result  from  overtasked  organs  of  di<jestion, 
and  quiet  his  conscience  with  administering 
inappreciable  globules,  instead  of  reimfdies. 

4.  Thk  Exclusive  Method.  —  This, 
like  the  heroic  system,  is  various  in  its 
means  of  treatment,  but  differs  from  it  in 
the  professed  universality  of  its  jHiculiar 
applications.  Hydropathy  applies  one  rem- 
e«ly,  cold  water,  to  all  cases.  Yet,  like  ho- 
moeopathy, it  combines  with  its  special  agent 


a  sfrict  course  of  life,  including  exercise, 
temperance,  regular  hours,  and  a  diet  in  the 
main  simple  and  wholesome,  though  some- 
what fanciful  in  its  exclusions.  The  same 
was  done,  so  far  as  was  proper,  in  the  pre- 
vious practice  of  all  judicious  physicians. 
The  use  of  cold  bathing  is  not  new,  having 
been  employed  as  a  hymenic  process  from 
time  immemorial  by  the  civnized  world. 
As  a  therapeutic  agent,  cold  affusion  was 
resorted  to  more  than  half  a  centur}'  ago, 
and  has  been  practised  ever  since  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree.  But  the  peculiar 
mode  of  applying  water  by  packing  appears 
to  be  original  with  Priessnitz,  an  ignorant 
German,  to  whom  it  owes  its  popularity. 
Like  the  Russian  bath,  in  which  alternate 
approaches  to  scaldin*^  and  fn?ezing  are  said 
to  be  followed  at  last  by  ver}'  delightful  sen- 
sations, the  hydropathic  discipline,  in  those 
who  have  soundness  of  constitution  sufficient 
to  insure  a  heathy  n.»-action,  is  followed  by 
agreeable  and  often  salubrious  results.  Yet 
the  ineffective  character  of  hydropathy  is 
seen  iy  the  multitude  of  disappointed  inva- 
lids who  return  unrelieved  from  its  estab- 
lishments. 1  have  been  told,  by  persons 
who  have  resided  at  Graefenberg,  that  fune- 
rals at  that  place  were  of  constant  occur- 
rence ;  and  it  is  well-known,  that  Priessnitz, 
himself  a  robust  peasant,  died  in  the  prime 
of  life,  in  the  midst  of  his  own  water-cure. 

The  greatest  benefit  at  hvtlropathic  estab- 
lishments is  obtained  by  tliose  who  reform 
their  mode  of  life  by  submitting  to  the  re- 
straints of  the  place.  The  luxurious,  the 
indolent,  the  sedentary,  and  the  erratic,  im- 
prove most  under  a  return  to  n»gular,  natu- 
ral, active,  and  temperate  habits.  Accord- 
ingly it  is  found,  that  gout,  dyspepsia,  lost 
appetite,  hysteria,  and  the  various  fbnns  of 
nervous  irritability,  furnish  the  most  hope- 
ful subjects  for  such  institutions.  The  same 
patients  mi^^ht,  in  many  cases,  obtain  the 
same  n-lief  m  another  place,  by  pursuing 
the  water-cure  without  the  water. 

Tlie  universality  of  hydropathic  applica- 
tion has  been  somewhat  diminisluMl  by  pro- 
longed experience.  Priessnitz  himself,  al- 
though ignorant  of  scietice,  and  incapable 
of  distinguishing  one  disease  from  another, 
at  last  became  cautious  in  his  selections,  and 
nominallv  excluded  diseases  of  the  lungs 
from  his  institution. 

It  is  not  necessar\'  to  dwell  upon  the  va- 
rious exclusive  modes  of  practice,  more  or 
less   universal    in    their    application,    with 
,  which  the  columns  of  newspajwrs  are  daily 
tilled.     Mineral  waters,  taken  at  the  foiin- 
'  tain,  are  often  of  great  use  to  those  who 
!  require  a  journey  or  a  change  of  scene. 
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Particular  springs  also  appear  to  exeft  a 
beneficial  ctTect  on  particular  maladies, 
though  not  panaceas  for  all  ills.  Watering- 
places,  which  combine  amusement  with  ex- 
ercise, are  the  temporary  safety-valves  of 
over-taxed  physicians,  and  happily  afford 
arks  of  refuge  to  multitudes  of  cnronic  val- 
etudinarians. Electricity  supports  one  or 
more  establishments  in  all  large  cities,  both 
in  its  simple  form,  and  combined  with  all 
other  imponderable  agencies  of  mind  and 
matter.  Few  persons  go  uncurcd  of  chronic 
maladies  without  having  given  it  a  sufficient 
and  satisfactory  trial.  1  mally,  the  host  of 
empirical  remedies  which  fill  the  attention 
of  a  very  considerable  portion  of  this  quack- 
ridden  world,  leave  no  human  maladies  out 
of  the  catalogue  of  subjects  to  their  myste- 
rious power.  The  drug  aloes,  in  its  hun- 
dred piU  combinations,  levies  incessant 
contributions  on  those  who  purchase  the 
privilege  of  being  slaves  to  its  use.  Opium, 
variously  disguised  with  aromatics  to  con- 
ceal its  presence,  gives  temporary  but  falla- 
cious respite  to  fatal  diseases,  under  the 
deceptive  names  of  pectorals  and  pulihonics. 

It  IS  superfluous  to  prolong  the  consider- 
ation of  general  and  exclusive  remedies. 
No  person  accustomed  to  witness  the  vari- 
ous morbid  conditions  which  invade  and 
occupy  the  human  frame,  active  and  )>assive, 
paHial  and  general,  trivial  and  dangerous, 
can  ever  consider  them  proper  subjects  for 
the  same  kind  of  treatment;  unless,  with 
Dr.  Rush  and  Dr.  Brandreth,  he  happens 
to  be  a  believer  in  the  unity  of  disease. 

5.  The  IIational  Method. — If  no  al- 
ternative were  left  to  the  physician  and  pa- 
tient but  the  extreme  and  freiiuently  irra- 
tional methods  which  have  now  been  bricflv 
described,  practical  medicine  might  well 
take  its  rank  as  a  pseudo-science  by  the  side 
of  astrolog)'  and  spiritualism.  But  the  la- 
bors of  earnest  and  philanthropic  men,  dur- 
ing many  centuries,  though  oflen  specula- 
tive, misiriiided,  and  tenninating  in  error, 
have  nevertheless  elicited  enough  of  general 
truth  to  serve  as  the  foundation  for  a  stabh^ 
superstructure.  And,  that  such  truth  may 
hereafter  go  on  to  accumulate,  it  must  be 
simply  and  honestly  sought,  even  when  its 
developments  do  not  at  once  promote  the 
apparent  inti^rest  of  physicians,  nor  flatter 
their  professional  pride  of  opinion. 

It  is  to  sincere  and  intelligent  observers, 
and  not 'to  audacious  charlatans,  tliat  we  are 
to  louk  as  the  ultimate  lawgivers  of  medical ' 
science.  Our  present  defect  is,  not  that  we  i 
know  too  little,  but  that  we  profess  too  i 
much.  We  regard  it  as  a  sort  of  humilia-  ' 
tion  to  acknowledge  that  we  cannot  always  ' 
cure  diseases ;  forgetting  that  in  many  other  j 


sciences  mankind  have  made  no  greater  ad- 
vances than  ourselves,  and  are  still  upon 
the  threshold  of  tlieir  respective  structures. 
Medical  assumption  may  well  feel  humbled 
by  the  most  insignificant  diseases  of  the  ho- 
man  body.  Take,  for  example,  a  comokon 
furunculus  or  boil.  No  physician  can,  br 
any  internal  treatment,  produce  it  where  it 
does  not  exist.  No  physician  can,  by  any 
science,  explain  it,  and  say  why  it  came  on 
one  limb,  and  not  upon  another.  No  phy- 
sician can,  by  any  art,  \nire  it  after  it  has 
arrived  at  a  certain  height.  No  physician 
can,  by  any  art,  delay  or  retain  it  after  it 
has  passed  the  climax  assigned  to  it  by  na- 
ture. And  what  is  true  in  regard  to  a  boil 
is  equally  true  of  common  pneumonia,  of 
typhoid  fever,  of  acute  rheumatism,  of  chol- 
era, and  many  other  diseases. 

In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge, 
the  truth  appears  to  be  simply  this :  Certain 
diseases,  of  which  the  number  is  not  veir 
great,  arc  curable,  or  have  their  cure  pro- 
moted, by  dru^s,  and  by  appliances  which  are 
strictly  medicmal.  Certain  other  diseases, 
perhaps  more  numerous,  are  curable  in  like 
manner  by  means  which  are  strictly  regimi- 
nal, and  consist  in  changes  of  place,  occupa- 
tion, diet,  and  habits  of  Jife.  Another  cusi 
of  diseases  are  self-limited,  and  can  neither 
be  expelled  from  the  body  by  artificial 
means,  nor  retained  in  the  l>ody  after  tbdr 
natursd  period  of  duration  has  expired. 
Finally,  a  large  class  of  diseases  have  proved 
incurable  from  the  beginning  of  histon'  to 
the  present  time,  and  under  some  one  of 
these  the  most  favored  members  of  the  hu- 
man race  must  finally  succumb;  for  eTcn 
curable  diseases  become  incurable  whenther 
have  reached  a  certain  stage,  extent,  or  ( 
plication. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  divisions  last.i 
tioncd  cannot  be  strictly  reduc*ed  under  the 
nomenclature  of  nosologies ;  for  cases,  and 
groups  of  cases,  may  begin  in  one  cat^orr 
and  end  in  another. 

It  is  the  part  of  rational  mcdidne  to  itndy 
intelligently  the  nature,  degree,  and  toh 
(lency  of  each  existing  case,  and  afterwardi 
to  act,  or  to  forbear  acting*  as  the  ezlgO' 
cies  of  such  case  may  require.  To  do  all 
this  wisely  and  efficiently,  the  practitkMcr 
must  possess,  first,  sufficient  knowledge  to 
diagnosticate  the  disease;  and*  eeconQyi 
sufficient  sense,  as  well  as  knowledge,  lo 
make  up  a  correct  judgment  on  the  ooont 
to  be  pursued.  In  the  first  of  these,  ^Jpf 
crlv  educated  and  exi>etienced,  he  wm  (e 
abfe  to  make  an  approximation  to  the  trrth 
sufficient  for  practical  purposes.  In  At 
second  he  will  have  to  depend  mainly  on  hii 
well-ordered  and  logical  powers  of  id^ 
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directioD ;  for  he  will  find,  in  the  recorded 
evidence  of  his  predecessors,  quite  as  much 
to  mislead  as  to  guide  him  rightly.  He  will 
find  many  existing  cases,  in  which  for  a  time 
lie  wiU  know  not  what  to  do,  and  in  which 
his  safest  course  will  be  not  to  do  he  knows 
not  what.  It  is  better  to  resort  to  a  little  ex- 
pectancy, than  to  rush  into  blind  and  reckless 
action.  Nature,  when  not  encumbered  with 
overwhelming  burdens,  and  when  not  abused 
bv  unnatural  and  pernicious  excesses,  is7 
after  all,  **the  kiridest  mother  still."  Art 
may  sometimes  remove  those  burdens,  and 
regulate  those  excesses ;  but  it  is  not  by  im- 
posing new  burdens,  and  instituting  new  ex- 
cesses, that  an  end  so  desirable  is  to  be  at- 
tained. Before  commencing  any  contem- 
plated course  of  treatment  in  a  given  case, 
two  questions  should  always  be  asked:  1. 
Will  It  do  good  ?  2.  Will  it  do  harm  ?  A 
right  answer  to  these  questions  will  not  fail 
to.produce  a  light  practice. 

It  is  the  part  of  rational  medicine  to  alle- 
viate the  sufferings  of  the  sick.  And  for 
this  end  alone,  were  there  no  other,  physi- 
cians would  be  necessary  as  a  profession. 
For  this  end  alone,  any  person  Knowingly 
about  to  encounter  the  confinement  of  a  sell- 
limited  fever,  or  the  lingering  decay  of  a 
cancer  or  consumption,  would  invoke  the 
guidance  of  a  medical  man  whose  judgment 
and  skill  were  better  than  his  own.  The 
power  of  the  medical  art  to  palliate  diseases 
IS  shown  in  a  multitude  of  ways,  active,  cau- 
tious, and  expectant.  The  pain  of  acute 
jileurisy  is  relieved  by  venesection ;  that  of 
pleurodynia,  by  anodynes  and  external  ap- 
plications. The  pain  of  acute  rlieumatism 
IS  postponed  by  opium  ;  that  of  gout,  by  col- 
chicuiu.  Synovitis  is  favorably  aflected  by 
rest ;  chronic  rheumatism,  more  frequently 
by  exercise.  Demulcents,  opiates,  and  even 
astringents,  have  their  use  in  various  irrita- 
tions of  the  mucous  menibrance.  Cathar- 
tics, laxatives,  emetics,  leeches,  counter-ir- 
ritants, cupping,  hot  and  cold  applications, 
&c.,  are  of  benefit  in  various  local  and  gen- 
eral maladies.  Yet  these  remedies,  esi)e- 
cially  the  more  energetic  of  them,  are  often 
emploved  when  not  necessar}',  and  become, 
h\  their  degree  and  frequency,  rather  sources 
of  annoyance  than  of  relief.  Violent  ca- 
thartics are  followed  by  increase*!  constipa- 
tion, when  milder  laxatives  or  enemata  would 
not  Iiave  induced  that  evil.  Blisters,  anti- 
monial  ointments,  salivations,  &c.,  may  con- 
tinue to  atmict  the  patient  long  after  the  dis- 
ease is  gone.  Tlfe  effects  of  powerful  de- 
pletion are  felt  for  months,  and  sometimes 
for  vears.  Excessive  stimulation  bv  vinous 
liquids  may  i  reate  or  renew  disease,  or  give 
rise  to  pernicious  artificial  wants.     To  pre- 


scribe blindly  for  symptoms,  irrespectively 
of  their  cause,  is  oflen  m  the  highest  ddj^pree 
injudicious.  The  alvine  discharges  of  dys- 
entery and  typhoid  fever  arc  the  natural 
ventings  of  an  inflamed,  perhaps  ulcerated, 
membrane:  the  pain  and  the  excess  may 
be  abated  by  the  gentlest  anodynes;  but 
the  attempt  to  check  them  altogether  would 
be  like  the  drying  up  of  an  external  ulcer, 
of  equal  dimensions,  by  the  sudden  applica- 
tion of  astringents.  The  object  might  be 
attained  for  a  day,  but  the  result  would  be 
pernicious'.  Havmg  already  touched  upon 
this  subject,  I  have  only  to  add,  that  if  many 
of  the  troublesome  appliances  and  severe 
exactions  of  modem  practice  were  super- 
seded by  gentler,  more  soothing,  and  more 
natural  means,  a  good  would  be  done  to  the 
human  race  comparable  to  the  conversion  of 
swords  into  plouglishares.  ' 

It  is  the  part  of  rational  medicine  still  to 
strive  and  study  for  the  cure  of  diseases; 
not  to  assume  fallaciously  as  practical  truth 
what  has  never  been  shown  to  be  true,  but 
rather  to  search  and  labor  for  new  truth, 
for  which  it  is  never  too  late  to  hope.  The 
rational  physician  will  ever  be  ready  to 
weigh  and  examine,  candidly  and  carefully, 
new  practical  questions  and  proposed  modes 
of  treatment,  whether  introduced  for  the  al- 
leviation or  the  removal  of  diseases ;  and  he 
will  recollect,  that  although  nineteen  out  of 
every  twenty  of  the  new  methods  proposed 
may  be  worthless,  yet  the  twentieth  mav 
perhaps  possess  some  valuable  quality.  It 
IS  known  that  the  most  established  laws  of 
science  cease  to  be  such  when  their  excep- 
tions have  been  detected  and  made  out. 
Some  of  the  most  important  advances  in  hu- 
man knowledge  have  been  amon^  the  latest 
in  date.  The  great  American  discover}'  of 
artificial  anesthesia  has  been  wished  and 
waited  for  by  mankind  ever  since  the  Flood ; 
yet  the  effectual  conquest  of  pain  is,  as  it 
were,  a  thing  of  yesterday. 

It  is  the  part  of  rational  medicine  to  re- 
quire evidence  for  what  it  admits  and  be- 
lieves. The  cumbrous  fabric  now  called 
therapeutic  science  is,  in  a  great  nieasims 
built  up  on  tlie  imperfect  testimony  of  cred- 
ulous, liasty,  prejudiced,  or  incompetent 
witnesses,  such  as  liave  affonled  authorities 
for  books  like  Murray's  **  Apparatus  Medi- 
caminum,"  and  Hahnemann's  **()rganon."' 
The  enormous  polypharmacy  of  mo(h'ni  times 
is  an  excrescence  on  science  unsupporte<l 
by  any  evidence  of  necessity  or  fitness ; 
and  of  which  the  more  conipli(^te<l  formulas 
are  so  arbitrar}-  and  useless,  that,  if  by  any 
chance  they  should  be  forgotten,  not  one  in 
a  hundred  of  them  would  ever  be  re-invent- 
ed.    And  as  to  the  chronicles  of  cure  of 
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diseases  that  are  not  yet  known  to  be  cura- 
blef  they  are  written,  not  in  the  pages  of 
philosophic  pbservers,  but  in  the  tomes  of 
compilers,  the  crudities  of  journalists,  and 
the  columns  of  advertisers. 

It  is  the  part  of  rational  medicine  to  en- 
lighten the  public  and  the  profession  in  re- 
gard to  the  true  powers  of  the  healing  art. 
The  community  require  to  be  undeceived 
and  re-educated  so  far  as  to  know  what  is 
true  and  trustworthy  from  what  is  gratuitous, 
unfounded,  and  fallacious.  And  the  pro- 
fession themselves  will  proceed  with  confi- 


dence, self-approval,  and  success  in  pro|>or- 
tion  as  they  shall  have  informed  mankind  on 
these  important  subjects.  The  exaggerated 
impressions  now  prevalent  in  the  world,  in 
regard  to  the  powers  of  medicine,  serve 
omy  to  keep  the  profession  and  the  public 
in  a  false  position,  to  encourage  imposture, 
to  augment  the  number  of  candidates  strug- 
gling for  employment,  to  burden  and  disap- 
Doint  the  community  already  overtaxed,  to 
lower  the  standard  of  professional  character, 
and  raise  empirics  to  the  level  of  honest  and 
enlightened  physicians. 


2d&.  Henrt  Moblet  recently  announced  the 
discovery  of  a  new  poem  which  he  believed  to  be 
Milton's  own.  It  was  found  **  in  a  handwriting 
like  Milton's,*'  written  on  a  blank  leaf  in  a  copy 
of  the  original  edition  of  Milton's  poems  in  the 
British  Museum.  The  poem  was  an  epitaph, 
apparently  designed  for  the  writer  himself,  and 
was  signed  "J.  M.,  Oct.  1647,"  — when  Milton 
was  88  years  old.  The  London  Spectator  came 
to  Mr.  Morley's  assistance,  and  said  a  good  critic 
might  have  imitated  the  style,  but  nobody  but 
Milton  himself  could  have  infused  into  those  long 
words,  and  fiir-fetched  thoughts,  and  forced  im- 
ages, such  a  subtle  melody  as  penetrates  lines 
like  these :  — 

**  Think  not,  reader,  me  less  blest. 
Sleeping  in  this  narrow  chest. 
Than  if  my  ashes  did  lie  hid 
Under  some  stately  pyramid. 
If  a  rich  tomb  makes  happy,  then 
That  Bee  was  happier  far  than  men 
"Who,  busy  in  the  thymy  wood. 
Was  fettered  by  the  golden  flood 
Which  from  the  Amber-weeping  tree 
Distilleth  down  so  plenteously : 
For  so  this  little  wanton  elf 
Most  gloriously  enshrined  itself, 
A  tomb  whose  beauty  might  compare 
With  Geopatra's  sepulchre." 

Mr.  Morley,  however,  is  followed  by  a  sharp 
critic  in  the  London  Times,  who  anklyies  the 
''subtle  melody"  of  the  epitaph  without  com- 
punction.    Referring  to  the  lines — 

*'  Infant  nature  cradled  here 
In  its  principles  appear," 

he  writes  that  many  poets  have  been  quite  inde- 
pendent of  grammar,  but  Milton  was  not  one  of 
that  school.  **  He  was  very  particular  in  mak- 
ing a  nominative  singular  govern  a  verb  singn- 


lar,  and  no  temptation  would  have  induced  him 
to  allow  it  to  govern  a  plural  verb  "  in  this  ex- 
traordinary manner.  In  closing  he  says  that, 
granting  its  authenticity,  it  must  have  been 
written  when  Milton  was  very  old  and  very  ill ; 
and  at  the  last  quite  **  off  his  head."  On  'no 
other  principle  could  the  most  careful,  the  most 
learned,  the  jnost  rhythmical,  and  the  most 
I  Christian  of  our  great  poets  have  concluded  his 
epitaph  with  such  a  Jumble  from  Bedlam  as  these 
last  ten  lines :  — 


<c 


This  plant,  tho'  entered  into  dust. 
In  its  Ashes  cest  it  must. 
Until  sweet  Psyche  shall  inspire 
A  softening  and  oetifio  fire. 
And  in  her  fostering  arms  enfold 
This  heavy  and  this  earthly  mould. 
Then  as  I  am  I'll  be  no  more. 
But  bloom  and  blossom  as  before. 
When  this  cold  numbness  shall  retreat 
By  a  more  than  chymick  heat" 

The  next  day  the  question  was  settled  in  a 
more  summary  manner  by  the  following  brief 
note,  addressed  to  the  editor  of  the  Times :  — 

Sir — I  have  had  to-day  so  many  applications 
to  see  the  edition  of  Milton's  Poems,  1645,  in 
the  King's  Library,  in  consequence  of  a  letter 
by  Professor  Morley  in  your  columns  of  yester- 
day, attributing  a  MS.  copy  of  verses  at  the  end 
of  the  volume  to  the  poet  Milton,  that  I  am  in- 
duced to  make  it  known  that  the  poem  is  sub- 
scribed with  the  initials  "  P.  M.,"  and  not  •«  J. 
M."  as  represented  by  Mr.  Morley;  and  that, 
moreover,  the  handwriting  is  not  Milton's. 

In  this  opinion  I  am  confirmed  by  Mr.  Bond, 
the  Keeper  of  the  Department  of  MSS.     I  re- 
main, etc.,  W.  B.  Rti, 
Assistant  Keeper  of  the  Department  of  Printed 

Books,  British  Museum. 

July  17. 
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1.  L^t  of  Sir  Waller  E<Ueigh,  1553-1618. 

By  Jamks  AuousTUfl  St.  John.  Two 
VoU.     London;  Cbapman  anil  Hall. 

2.  Bacon  and  Baldgk.     fi/  Mabvet  Na- 

pier.   Cambridgu;   Macmlllan.    1853. 

8.  Mitctllaniea.    Uy  Chajilbs  KmaeLKr. 

London:  J.  W.Parker  and  Son.   1859. 

4,  Poem*.    Bv  Sm  Hksry  Wottox,  Sir 

Walter 'Raleigh,  and  Others.  Ed- 
ited hy  the  Bov.  Joun  Hannah,  M.A. 
London :  Pii:kcriDg.   1857. 

5.  NoueelU  BiograpkU   Oiairale.     Parii : 

Finnin  Didot. 

Tkkief:  bas  scarcely  been  a  greater  man 
than  Walter  Raivigb,  &»  there  hai  scarcely 
iHicn  an  age  more  heroic  than  the  latter 
bulf  of  the  eixtecnlli  century.  Sbakspere, 
Jonson,  and  the  glorions  company  of  dram- 
atist!) were  bia  friends;  be  waa  Spenser's 
patron ;  he  wrote  Sidney'*  epitaph ;  Bur- 
k'igh  and  Bacon  were  his  contemponmea, 
though  the  one  was  by  many  years  his  sen- 
ior, and  the  other  by  a  Aw  his  junior. 
Ilawkin?,  Frobiaher,  Drake,  the  Gilberts, 
were  all  living  when  he  lived,  and  some 
were  his  own  near  kinimen.  And  yet  in 
the  age  of  giants,  when  men  of  full  mental 
ptaturc  might  wi;ll  have  seemed  dwarfs,  Ra- 
leigh towers  above  the  rest;  a  more  com- 
{>Ict«,  because  a  more  many-sided,  man  than 
all.  Soldier,  statesman,  poet,  historian, 
discoverer  —  he  was  all  these.  Brave  as 
Mars,  bcnutiful  and  accomplished  as  Apollo, 
a  veritable  uva{  itv/tfiuv,  and  yet  not  even 
for  G^pus  himiclf  was  tbo  warning  more 
timely,  "Call  no  man  happy  before  bis 
death."  The  age  was  worthy  of  the  men. 
There  was  waging  a  mighty  conflict  between 
light  and  darkness.  The  combatants  aa- 
sumud  many  shapes,  but  the  combat  was 
nlwajs  the  same.  Now  it  was  fought  be- 
tween tlie  North  with  its  Queen,  fair  of  face 
but  doubtful  of  heart,  and  the  South  with 
its  Queen,  true-hearted  despite  all  her  faults. 
Now  it  was  fought  between  the  Island  with 
its  sailorii,  who  never  thought  of  numbers 
when  England  had  to  be  defended,  and  the 
Peninsula  with  its  cruel  and  boastfiil  cap- 
tains, who  named  invincible  the  fleet  that 
wa.<i  to  be  overwhelmed  with  destruction 
more  complete  than  ever  before  or  since 
befell  armada.  Now  it  was  the  old  faith 
contending  with  the  new,  which  yet  was  not 
the  new  but  the  old.    Everywhere  it  was  a 
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war  to  the  knife,  between  free  thought  and 
thought  fettered  and  bound ;  between  false- 
hood that  poisoned  (he  sources  of  moral  lifb, 
and  truth  which  elevated  and  ennobled  that 
life.  How  small  soem  the  events  of  this 
age  compared  with  the  events  of  that,  tbe 
dispute  about  Church-rates  and  compound 
householders,  compared  with  the  great  cause 
of  liberty  of  conscience  vrrsta  Roman  infal- 
libility, a  National  Government  and  a  Na- 
tional Church  vtrtut  Papal  supremacy  ia 
both  State  and  Church.  How  insigniGcant 
are  Abyssinian  expeditions,  entered  upon 
with  timorous  reluctance,  contrasted  with 
the  relentless  war  against  the  Spaniard  in 
every  sea  and  under  every  clime.  How 
great  the  difference  between  the  leaders  of 
to-day,  who  have  made  expediency  tbe  first 
law  of  statesmanship,  and  the  leaders  of 
three  hundred  years  ago,  who  would  sooner 
have  committed  suicide  than  have  taken  a 
leap  in  the  dark,  bearing  the  British  institu- 
tion with  them  into  the  unknown  depths  of 
the  unexplored  abyss. 

Walter  Raleigh,  nobleat  of  Englishiden, 
has  bad  probably  more  biographers  than 
any  other  Briton  that  has  lived.  This  ia 
not  surprising,  the  man  being  what  he  was. 
What  is  surprising  is  that  the  biogrsphioa 
should  have  been  so  bad.  His  deeds  were 
worthy  to  be  tbe  subject  of  an  epic ;  bis  . 
wisdom  to  bo  chronicled  in  "table-talk." 
Such  a  life  might  have  inspired  even  a  dul- 
lard, although  Raleigh  was  too  great  for 
any  one  man  to  paint  him  as  he  was.  Bat 
of  this  hero  there  ia  no  record  which  baa 
anything  of  the  epic  east  save  as  to  size. 
Mr.  Tj-tler's  was  until  lately  the  standard 
life,  and  has  good  qualities.  Mr.  Marvey 
Napier's  essay  corrected  many  of  Mr.  Tyt- 
ler's  mistakes :  Mr.  Kingsiey's  article  in  tbe 
North  Britisk  Semew,  subsequently  repub- 
lished in  his  "Miscellanies,"  displays  the 
most  fervent  admiration,  but  is  rather  a  pan- 
egyric than  a  biography.  The  lately  pub- 
lished volumes,  by  Mr.  James  Augustus 
St.  John,  approach  ^lore  nearly  to  tbe  ideal 
work.  As  in  so  many  other  instances, 
time,  which  ia  ever  removing  us  chronotog- 
ieatly  farther  from  the  deeds  and  actors  of 
history,  is  brining  us  substantially  nearer 
to  them.  New  sources  of  information  are 
constantly  being  discovered ;  doubtful  points 
are  being  cleared  up,  false  tiaditions  swept 
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awav,  and  the  true  man  becomes  dearer 
witli  all  his  heroic  virtucd  and  heroic  faults. 
It  is  not  many  men  whose  lives  would  stand 
such  careful  scrutiny  as  Kaleiglrs ;  for  the 
many  are  not  heroes.  When  the  **  splendid 
sins  "  as  we  thought  them  become  common- 
place meannesses,  it  is  well  to  end  our  re- 
searches. 

**  We  have  a  vision  of  our  own. 
Ah!  why  should  we  undo  it?  " 

But  for  Raleigh  investigation  has  been  al- 
most entirely  gain ;  and  in  this  latest  biog- 
raphy our  great  countrjman  is  more  than 
ever  milike  that  caricature  which  Hume 
has  drawn.  Thanks  to  the  country  which 
was  Kaleiglf  s  implacable  foe,  and  which  he 
hated  with  such  hatred  as  the  father  of 
Hannibal  felt  for  Rome,  we  have  a  truer 
and  nobler  conception  of  him  than  has  been 
current  for  many  a  generation.  Seven 
years  of  loving  labour  has  Mr.  St.  John 
devoted  to  the  examination  of  all  manu- 
scripts and  tlocuments  that  relate  to  this 
subject  —  documents  to  be  fouml  in  Spain, 
at  Paris,  at  Venice,  and  in  that  inexliausti- 
ble  store  of  historic  wealth,  our  own  Record 
Oiliee.  It  seems  scarcelv  likelv  that,  after 
smh  patient  imlustry,  any  new  facts  of  im- 
portance remain  ibr  future  students.  Should 
there  be  such,  the  result  of  past  researches 
gives  us  every  reason  to  expect  that  Raleigh 
will  profit  rather  than  lose.  Meanwhile, 
we  tender  our  thanks  to  Mr.  St.  John  for 
his  careful  and  conscientious  volumes. 

The  year  ITiiVJ,  that  saw  the  great  Duke 
of  Somerset  executed  on  Tower  Hill,  saw  a 
greater  man  boni  in  a  Devonshire  farm- 
house. The  times  were  sorelv  troubled. 
In  D(?vonslnre  the  popular  ieeling  was  all 
in  favour  of  the  old  faith.  On  Whit-Sun- 
day, l.")ll),  till'  clergy,  aj'conliug  to  Kd- 
ward's  ronunand,  read  the  reformed  litur^jv, 
greatly  to  the  disgust  of  the  W()r>hippers. 
On  the  following'  dav,  the  inhabit:nits  of 
Samp(brd  Courtenay  forced  their  n'ctor  to 
rea«l  the  servi<'(»  to  which  they  had  been  ac- 
customed. The  news  of  the  vi<'torv  soon 
spi*ead,'  and  the  example  of  the  villagers 
was  fi)lli»wed  in  other  j)lac(*s.  The  magis- 
trates so  far  sympathised  with  tlie  people  as  . 
to  resort  to  no  repressive  measun^s.  Thi?  ■ 
(lovennnent,  hearing  what  had  taken  place,  ' 
sent  some  of  the  local  nobles  to  eximstulate  , 


with  the  rioters.     These  refused  to  listen, 
and  prepared  for  the  armed  conflict  which 
they  saw  impending.     A  proclamation  was 
issued,  calling  upon  the  people  to  lay  down 
their  arms.     They  replied  by  laying  siege 
to  Exeter,  and  taking  prisoner  the  father  of 
Walter   Raleigh  —  a  fact  which    Mr.  St. 
John,  with  all  his  industr}*,  seems  to  have 
overlooked.     Of  Mr.  Raleigh  we  learn  fur- 
ther tliat  he  was,  as  Mr.  Kinsley  savs.  **  a 
gentleman  of  ancient  blood — none  older  in 
the  land  —  but  impoverished ;  he  bad  settled 
down  upon  the  wreck  of  his  estate  in  that 
poor  fannhouse.^*    The  farmhouse  wa.««  not 
so    **poor,"  however.     Even    now  Hayes 
Barton  (its  name)  is  described  by  Walter 
\Miite  as  **  a  solitary  farmhouse  —  once  the 
manor-house  -^  built  ir*  the  picturesque  style 
of  four   hundred  years    ago,  with  gabled 
wings  and  portico,  thatcbod  roof  and  mnl- 
lioned  windows,  and  a  heavy  oaken  door, 
thickly  studded  with  iron  nails,  standing  it 
the  end  of  a  ganlen,  partly  concealed  by  a 
few  old  trees  that  rise  from  among  the  herbs 
and  flowers. ^^    At  fourteen  (in   I066)  be 
went  to  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  and  there  be 
formed  that  friendship  with  Philip  Sidney 
(two  years  his  junior)  which   ended  only 
when  the  younger  receiTod  bis  mortal  wonnd 
at  Zutphen.     Raleigh  wrote  his  epitaph  in 
lines  that  perhaps  served  as  a  model  to  the 
noblest  threnody  in  the  language.*    Raleigh 
spent  three  years  at  Oxford.     He  quitted 
the  University  without  a  degree;   but,  if 
gossiping  John  Aubrt»y  is  to  believed,  with 
another  student's  gown,  which  he  borrowed 
ami  forgot  to  return.    He  made  a  consider- 
able impression  upon  those  with  whom  be 
came  in  contact,  and  he  lefl  behind  him  the 
reputation  of  being  a  good  rbctoricijui  and 
a  good  philosopher. 

The  gown  gives  place  to  arms.  In  1569 
the  battle  of  the  two  faiths;  which,  so  fiv  u 
England  was  concerned,  had  virtuaU7tei> 
minated  in  the  triumph  of  the  RcfbrmatioB 
—  was  being  fought  in  Franco  with  deeper^ 
ate  energ}'  and  amid  seas  of  blood.    Ra- 

*  TIiIa  opltaph  is  not  Included  by  the  Rer.  Join 
IIann:ih  in  liiit  naliiytaking  editliin  of  the  Potm»  If 
Sir  Ilvurtt  Wntton,  Sir  n'atter  Ifn/^qk,  and  Odkin 
(rickerinV,  1K57).  Diit  it  Li  amsrihod  eonfldentl?  li 
Knh'iffh  by  the  oditor  of  rhambon't  CgekimM^ 
I'/  Lifrrafure.  whu  montioiiB  the  IIkf»iic>M tolM  iii 
Mrinorifim.  The  epitaph  U  appended  tn  Spcwer^ 
.ixfmplit'/ ,'  but  though  it  boan  no  sliriiatBn.  Ikt 
intornal  evidcnoe  id  Btrongly  in  IkTonr  of  SaUvh^ 
authurahip. 
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Icigh  repaired  thither  to  use  his  sword  in 
behalf  of  the  cause  which  he  devoutly  be- 
lieved to  be  the  cause  of  truth.  On  March 
13,  he,  as  a  Huguenot  trooper,  took  part  in 
his  first  engagement.  It  was  a  most  unfor- 
tunate beginning.  The  Prince  of  Cond6 
was  taken  prisoner  and  assassinated  by  or- 
der of  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  the  suitor  for  the 
hand  of  the  Queen  of  England.  Raleigh^s 
second  feat  of  arms  was  not  more  success- 
ful than  the  first.  For  six  months  the  Hu- 
guenots were  unable  to  take  t'he  field,  and 
when  they  did  so  their  army  was  in  a  state 
of  mutiny  because  the  arrears  of  pay  had 
not  been  discharged.  Their  rout  was  dis- 
astrous and  complete.  For  six  years  after 
this  defeat  of  Montcontour  there  is  little 
information  respecting  Raleigh.  It  has 
been  generally  supposed  that  he  was  at 
Paris  during  the  St.  Bartholomew  Massa- 
cre, and  took  refuge  at  Walsingham's 
house;  but  Mr.  St.  John  inclines  to  the 
opinion  than  he  was  in  the  South  of  France 
when  that  atrocious  crime  was  committed. 
We  find  him  at  twenty-three  an  inmate  of 
the  Middle  Temple,  and  writing  poetry 
there.  He  did  not  remain  among  the  law- 
yers more  than  a  year.  Another  opportu- 
nity of  fighting  offl'red  itself  when,  in  1578, 
Sir  John  Norris  with  a  small  army  of  Eng- 
li^h  and  Scota  crossed  to  the  Low  Countries 
to  oppose  Don  John  of  Austria.  This  time 
llaloigh  was  permitted  to  taste  the  sweets 
of  victor\'.  .  We  now  c*ome  to  a  period  of 
Raleigh's  histor}-  which  has  hitherto  been  a 
blank,  but  which  has  been  successfully  in- 
vesti«'ated  by  Mr.  St.  John.  In  the  Record 
Oliice  there  is  a  very  remarkable  **  Dis- 
course/' signed  by  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert, 
Raleigh's  half  brother,  but  which  Mr.  St. 
.John  l)elieves  was  really  written  by  Raleigh 
himself.  It  was  proposed  that  Elizabeth 
should  fit  out  a  fleet  ostensibly  for  discov- 
er}' alone,  and  to  be  e(iuipped  and  armed 
coiifonnably  to  its  object.  This  fleet  was 
at  a  given  latitude  to  fall  in  with  a  more 
powerfid  armament  sent  out  secretly,  and 
the  two  expeditions  having  united  were  to 
fall  upon  the  fishing  boats  of  Spain  and 
France  oflT  Newfoundland,  and  taking  pos- 
session of  them  with  their  loadings,  return 
to  Europe  and  dispose  of  the  whole  in  the 
ports  of  Holland  and  Zealand.  The  pro- 
ject having  been   fiivourably  received,  its 


promoters  suggested  that  this  fleet  might 
seize  upon  the  Spanish  colonies  in  America, 
and  take  possession  of  them  in  behalf  of  the 
Queen  of  England.  To  hoodwink  Spain, 
Elizabeth  was  to  affect  much  indignation 
at  these  adventurers,  and  to  denounce  them 
as  pirates  or  as  servants  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange.  Adopting  the  wretched  maxim, — 
the  end  justifies  the  means,  —  the  writer  of 
the  Discourse  said,  **  I  hold  it  as  lawful  in 
Christian  policy  to  prevent  a  mischief  betimes 
as  to  revenge  it  too  late,  especially  seeing 
that  God  Himself  is  a  party  in  the  common 
quarrels  now  afoot,  and  His  enemies'  dis- 
position towards  your  highness  and  His 
Church  manifestly  seen,  although  by  God's 
merciful  providence  not  yet  thoroughly 
felt."  Then  followed  a  vision  of  Britain 
ruling  the  seas,  at  that  time  prophetic  and 
of  the  future,  in  our  time  historic  and  of  the 
past ;  and  coupled  with  the  vision  was  the 
remark  —  showing  how  Raleigh  joined  the 
shrewdest  insight  to  the  liveliest  imagina- 
tion—  that  England'*  immunity  from  for- 
eign invasion  depended  upon  the  condition 
that  Ireland  was  **in  safe  keeping."  Fi- 
nally, the  Queen  was  reminded  that  delays 
are  dangerous.  The  impartial  historian 
must  condemn  this  project  of  Raleigh's,  but' 
at  the  same  time  there  were  extenuating 
circumstances.  There  was  at  that  time  a 
profound  conviction  of  the  dissimulation 
and  treacher}'  of  Spain,  and  of  all  countries 
that  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Pope.  This 
was  not  wonderful  when  the  blood  of  the  St. 
Bartholomew  martyrs  was  still  crj'ing  from 
the  ground.  There  was  additional  reason  for 
suspicion  had  Raleigh  and  Gilbert  known 
it.  At  the  ver}'  time  they  proposed  their 
expedition  against  the  fishing  fleet  of  Spain, 
Philip  of  Spain  was  preparing  his  great  Ar- 
mada, which,  duly  provided  with  thumb- 
screws and  other  theological  arguments, 
was  to  effect  the  conquest  and  conversion 
of  heretic  England. 

Elizabeth  was  persuaded  by  Raleigh's  elo- 
quence ;  partly  perhaps  by  her  own  cove- 
tousness.  She  sanctioned  the  fitting  out 
of  a  fleet,  and  permitted  two  of  her  near 
relatives,  Henr}'  and  Francis  Knollys,  to 
take  part  in  the  enterprise.  Late  in  the 
summer  of  lo78  a  fleet  of  eleven  sail  lav 
anchored  under  Pl)Tnouth  Hoe.  Misfor- 
tune attended  it  from  the  first.    There  was 
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j;^rabling  among  the  captains,  blasphemy 
and  rioting  among  the  men.  The  crews 
were  composed  of  the  biggest  blackguards 
within  the  four  seas.  They  filled  the  whole 
town  of  Plymouth  with  brawl  and  riot,  in- 
suiting  the  night-watch,  and  crowning  their 
doings  with  nmrder.  The  disputes  between 
the  leaders  became  so  fierce  that  it  was  ab- 
solutely impossible  for  them  to  act  together. 
Henrj-  Knollys,  who  seems  to  have  been  the 
chief  olTender,  broke  away  with  four  BhiT)8 
from  the  admiral,  and  betook  himself  to  the 
ocean,  wheru  he  timed  pirate.  On  Xo- 
vember  10,  the  residue  of  the  lleet,  seven 
ships  and  ;J/)0  men,  set  sail  from  Plymouth 
under  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert.  Raleigh  was 
of  the  party.  Whither  they  went  is  by  no 
means  clear ;  but  there  are  indications  that 
they  sailtMl  to  the  West  Indies.  Certain  it 
is  that  they  came  into  collision  with  the 
Spanish  lleet,  and  were  defeated  with  the 
loss  of  one  of  their  principal  ships  and  the 
gallant  captain.  Miles  Morgan,  who  was 
slain  in  the  enj^aijement.  About  six 
montlis  after  they  set  out,  Gilbert  and  Ra- 
leigh  returned  with  the  wreck  of  their  ex- 
pedition, unsuccessful;  yet  in  the  eyes  of 
their  countrymen,  not  dishonoured. 

Ireland  was  then,  as  now,  England's  dif- 
ficulty. I^ut  thure  was  not  then,  as  there  is 
now,  putifuce  to  untie  the  knot.  At  the 
.  tiuu'  t  hat  Ilalcijxh  went  there,  nearly  the  whole 
island  was  in  st  state  of  insurrection; 
"priests,  going  from  castle  to  castle,  from 
cabin  to  cabin,  stimulated  noble  and  peas- 
ant to  take  up  arms  for  the  Church ;  moun- 
tains, bogs,  woodr*,  valleys,  swarmed  with 
the  fanatical  acohtes  of  Rome ;  the  Ger- 
aldines  were  at  tfie  head  of  large  forces, 
while  the  Spaniards  and  Italians,  making 
in<*essant  forays  from  Del  Oro  and  other 
fortresses,  helped  to  enlarge  the  circle  of 
murder  and  d(?yastation."  To  dissolve  the 
spell  of  Uoiuish  inlluence,  and  to  win  back 
tlu^  Irish  to  their  allegiance,  Burleigh  sent 
Lord  Arthur  (Irev,  of  Wilton,  a  stem  Pu- 
ritan,  wlmsc  out'  redeeming  feature  was  the 
chcuj-e  of  Edmund  Spenser  for  secretary. 
Perhaps  this  was  not  the  time  for  mild  men 
and  un'ld  in<'asures.  A  force  of  Spaniawls 
and  Italians,  some  seven  hundrejl  strong, 
lia«l  hmded  near  Dingle,  and  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  fort  Del  Oro.  All  Ireland  within 
the  pale  was  in  a  state  of  alami :  all  Ire- 
land without  the  pah^  was  in  high  exultati(m.- 
Saxj^ns  and  Cells  alike  saw  in  this  force  the 
advance  <ruard  of  the  most  fonnidable  army 
in  KurojM'.  This  fact  must  be  borne  in 
mind  when  wi?  read  of  the  dark  (U'cd  which, 
more  th;»n  any  other,  has  overshadowed 
Ralei^^h's  name.  The  gamson  of  Del  Oro, 
having  been  compelled  to  surrender,  were 


massacred,  and  Raleigh  was  one  of  tbc  two 
officers  who  (no  doubt  acting  under  orders) 
superint('nded  the  atrocity.  RalcigVs  sov- 
ereign, though  a  woman,  approved  the  cru- 
elty and  counnendcd  its  perpetrators.  Ra- 
leigh, now  high  in  favour,  was  sent  on  a 
special  mission  to  the  Netherlands,  and, 
having  acquitted  himself  well,  came  back  to 
be  more  graciously  received  than  ever. 
The  old  story  of  the  cloak  may  or  may  not 
be  tnie,  but  there  seems  no  doubt  that  cal- 
lantr}'  on  RaleigVs  part  was,  pace  Mr. 
Kingsley,  reciprocated  by  coquetry  on  Eliz- 
abeth's. There  is  this  to  be  said 'for  Eliza- 
beth, that  she  was  not  blinded  by  the  flat- 
ter}' which  was  so  copiously  offered  up  to 
her.  She  knew  a  trae  man  when  she  saw 
him.  She  talked  amorous  jargon  with  Ra- 
leigh, but  she  would  not  suffer  him  to  de- 
generate into  a  mere  courtier.  She  sent 
him  down  to  Devonshire  to  tiy  another 
wooing,  and,  as  it  tunned  out,  to  win  the 
constituency  of  that  countj',  which  elected 
him  to  the  House  of  Commons.  There. 
according:  to  Cecil,  he  worked  like  a 
horse,  lie  frequently  served  on  commit- 
tees, and  spoke  on  aU  great  (questions  that 
came  before  the  House,  especially  such  as 
were  connected  with  foreig;n  policy,  reli- 
gious toleration,  and  social  or  commerciai 
reform.  On  some  of  these  matters  he  was 
three  centuries  in  advance  of  his  time. 
He  was,  for  instance,  a  free  trader  nearly 
three  hundred  years  before  Peel.  Ho  was 
for  repealing  the  famous  statute  of  tillage, 
so  that  each  man  might  grow  what  he  con- 
sidered best.  He  urged  that  "the  Low 
Country-men  and  the  Hollanders,  who  never 
sow  com,  have  by  their  industr}'  such 
plenty,  that  they  can  serve  other  nations, 
and  tliat  it  is  the  best  policy  to  set  tillage 
at  liberty,  and  have  every  man  free,  wluch 
is  the  desire  of  a  true  Englishman.^* ' 

There  was  one  department  of  pnblic 
affairs  in  which  especially  Raleigh  showed 
himself  a  statesman  of  the  highest  order. 
We  should  call  it  the  colonial  department 
now,  but  three  hundred  years  ago^ngland 
had  no  colonies.  That  vast  empire  of  de- 
p(*ndent  provinces  and  kingdoms,  on  which 
the  sun  never  sets  and  which  now  makes 
one  of  the  smallest  of  kingdoms  the  greatest 
of  i)owers,  had  not  then  begun  to  be  built. 
Raleigh  was  destined  to  lay  the  foundation 
stone.  He  diifered  from  the  Spaniards, 
inasmuch  as  he  thought  lightly  of  the  treaa- 
un-!  of  gold  supiK)sed  to  bo  stored  np  in 
the  New  World.  Trae  he  often  spoke  of 
them  and  wrote  of  them,  but  he  did  so 
because  it  was  onlv  in  this  way  that  he 
could  hope  to  obtain  the  popular  support 
for  his  expeditions.    At  the  same  time  be 
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did  not  fail  to  urge  the  higher  considera- 
tions which  weighed  with  him  far  more  than 
all  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  **  Indies  ^^  as 
the  newly-discovered  hemisphere  was  then 
called.  **  Raleigh/^  says  Mr.  St.  John, 
**  left  out  of  sight  scarcely  v^y  consider- 
ation that  could  actuate  d  statesman  in 
coveting  foreign  possessions.  In  his  ad- 
dresses and  memorials  he  constantly  expa- 
tiates, not  only  on  the  raw  materials  of 
opulence,  but  on  the  outlet  for  redundant 
population,  on  the  expansion  and  improve- 
ment of  industry,  on  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  a  large  carrying  trade,  on  the 
increase  of  politicsu  power,  and  on  tlie  sat- 
isfaction of  miparting  the  Christian  religion 
and  a  more  enlightened  morality  to  savage 
races.  These  were  the  topics  by  which  he 
prevailed  upon  the  Queen,  as  well  as  upon 
Parliament,  to  favour  his  scheme  of  coloni- 
sation, which  on  March  25th,  1584,  was 
shown  by  the  famous  patent  granted  him  to 
search  out  and  take  possession  of  new  lands 
in  the  western  hemisphere."  Having  re- 
ceived the  royal  authority  constituting  him 
lord  proprietor  of  the  countries  which  he 
should  annex  to  the  British  Crown,  he  sent 
out  two  ships  under  the  command  of  Philip 
Amadas  and  Arthur  Barlow,  tlie  historio- 
jjrrapher  of  the  voyage,  who  left  England  on 
April  27th.  They  went  first  to  the  West 
Indies,  then  went  along  Florida  and  Caro- 
lina, made  friendly  a(;([uaintance  with  the 
Bed  Men,  and  returned  to  England  in  Sep- 
tember, bringing  with  them  two  natives  and 
a  magnificent  pearl  which  they  presented  to 
Raleigh,  lie  laid  their  narrative  before  the 
Queen,  who,  in  the  enthusiasm  which  this 
discover^'  excited,  knighted  him  and  con- 
firmed and  enlarged  his  patent.  She  also 
conferred  upon  him  that  portion  of  the  rev- 
enue which  was  derived  from  the  duty  on 
whies  and  the  licensing  of  ale-houses.  As 
each  vintner  had  to  pay  one  pound  a  year, 
and  there  were  many  thousand  vintners, 
Haleigh  at  once  came  into  possession  of  a 
princely  income  which  enabled  him  to  *•  ap- 
pear on  gala  days  at  court,  sparkling  from 
head  to  foot  with  jewels,  and  to  build,  man, 
and  equip  ships  which,  farmed  into  lleets, 
ploughed  the  ocean  like  thos<5  of  a  king.*' 

April   Dth,   1585,  was  a  memorable  day; 
in  Britif«h  annals.     It  witnessed  the  depar- 
ture of  the  first  regidar  colonists.     A  fleet , 
of  seven   ships,   commanded   by   Raleigh's " 
cousin.  Sir  Richard   CJrenville,    sailed   for ! 
that  part  of  Ameriea  which  in  honour  of 
the  unmarried   Sovereign  of  England  was 
named  Virginia.     Greiiville   took   out   108 
settlers,  with  stores  of  catth*  and  seeds  and 
fruit  trees.     Unfortunately  the  governor  of 
the  colony.  Lane,  was  totally  unfit  for  Im) : 


Eost;  the  subordinates  degenerated  into  a 
orde  of  adventurers  seekmg  for  gold,  not 
over-scrupulous  about  the  means  of  obtain- 
ing it,  and  thereby  soon  became  involved 
in  quarrels  with  the  Red  Man,  which  issued 
in  nis  extirpation.  Two  results  of  this  ex- 
pedition were,  the  introduction  of  the  po- 
tato, and  the  introduction  of  tobacco.  Mr. 
St.  John  is  amusingly  enthusiastic  about 
the  second,  and  with  verj'  questionable  po- 
litical economy  sees  in  the  seven  millions  of 
revenue  derived  from  the  article  an  increase 
to  the  national  wealth.  Smoking  was  not 
long  in  becoming  a  national  habit ;  and  while 
Raleigh  exhaled  the  ."silver  cloud"  through 
a  silver  pipe,  his  rustic  countrymen  resorted 
to  the  device  of  a  split  walnut  shell  and  a 
straw. 

Raleigh  met  with  the  fate  that  usually  be- 
fals  great  pioneers  and  inventors.  Coloni- 
sation, which  was  to  be  the  making  of  Eng- 
land, involved  him  in  nothing  but  loss,  and 
eventually  utter  ruin.  For  long  vears  he 
persisted  in  the  endeavour  to  achieve  with 
the  fortune  of  a  subject  what  demanded  the 
revenues  of  an  emperor,  and  at  la.st  in  de- 
spair made  over  his  rights  to  a  joint-stock 
company.  Prior  to  this,  he  was  to  rise  to 
a  height  of  fame  and  splendour  hardly 
reached  by  any  other  English  sul)ject.  Ho 
was  made  Captain  of  the  Guard,  Gentleman 
of  the  Privy  Chamber,  Lord  Warden  of  the 
Stannaries,  and  Lord-Lii^utenant  of  Corn- 
wall. It  was  probably  only  the  jealousy  of 
Walsingham  and  the  Cecils  whi<'h  pre- 
v(»nted  him  from  becoming  officially  the 
minister,  as  he  was  privately  the  adviser  of 
the  Queen. 

lie  gave  something  more  than  advice. 
When  the  great  struggle  between  Spain 
and  England,  long  looming  in  the  distance, 
began  to  draw  so  neair  that  everv  one  saw 
that  a  life  and  death  struggle  was  inevita- 
ble, Raleigh  went  down  to  the  west  to  see 
what  troops  he  could  levy  for  his  sovereign. 
He  gave  a  good  account.  Tlie  whole  of 
Europe  re-liclioed  with  the  nimours  of  Phil- 
ip's preparations.  Spain  was  then  the  great- 
est pow«r  hi  the  world,  and  all  her  wealth 
and  all  her  immense  naval  resources  were 
to  be  din*cted  towards  the  conijuest  of  Eng- 
land. This  in  itself  was  a  most  f(»rmidablc 
danger,  but  even  this  was  not  all.  The 
partisans  of  the  old  religion  wer<'  still  nu- 
merous, and  their  foreign  allies  made  them 
confident.  It  was  by  no  means  certain  that, 
when  the  sails  of  the  Spanish  ships  hove  in 
sight,  there  would  not  be  a  rising  on  the 
main  lan<l.  Raleigh  foresaw  the  danger, 
an<l  particularly  dirccte<l  Burleigh's  atten- 
tion to  it.  At  length  the  tidings  were 
brought  by  a  small  Scottish  bark  to  Dart- 
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mouth  that  the  Armada  had  been  making 
towards  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  •  The  informa- 
tion was  forwarded  to  London  with  all  pos- 
!<ible  haste,  and  Raleigh,  rejoicing  liKe  a 
war-horse  at  the  blast  of  the  trumpet,  em- 
barked and  posted  himself  oil'  Dorsetshire, 
that  he  might  liy  at  the  Hanks  of  the  Ar- 
mada as  it  passed  up  the  Sleeve.  At  length, 
on  a  bright  »July  morning  the  ileet  was  seen 
•disposed  in  the  fonn  of  a  crescent  upwards 
of  seven  miles  in  , length,  bearing  up  the 
Channel,  and  inmiediately  a  thousand  bea- 
con-fires flung  irom  tower  and  cliff  the  in- 
telligence that  the  enemy  was  at  hand,  and 
all  England  flew  to  anns,  ready  to  light  and 
die  for  liie  and  faith,  for  their  country  and 
their  God.  We  need  not  repeat  the  story 
■  of  that  awful  destruction  by  wliich  the  pride 
of  man  was  laid  low,  and  the  Lord  alone 
exalted  in  that  day. 

Raleijrh  received  his  share  of  the  spoils, 
and  a  little  later  he  begged  and  obtained 
from  the  Qui'cn  the  castle  and  manor  of 
Sherbourne.  The  new  lord  of  Sherbounie 
beautified  his  domain  with  gardens  and  or- 
chards, and  artiflcial  streams  and  exotic 
shnibs,  and  built  thereon  a  splendid  man- 
sion. But  even  these  delights  could  not 
detain  him  long  from  Court.  There  was 
among  the  royal  attendants  one  with  fine 
oval  features,  bright  hair,  and  large  blue 
eyes,  who^<c  beauty  had  more  attractions  for 
Raleigh  than  all  the  channs  of  his  Dorset- 
shire estate.  It  is  difficult  now  to  deter- 
mine if  his  afloction  for  Elizabeth  Tlirog- 
morton  was  at  first  anvthing  more  than  pas- 
sion.  He  wronged  her  most  grievously, 
and  when  their  joint  sin  could  no  longer  be 
roncealcMl  he  l(?ft  her,  as  Mr.  St.  John  says, 
**  to  I'lxw  alone  the  scoffs  of  malice  and  the 
derisit)!!  of  the  base,"  and  on  leaving  he 
wrott*  a  letter  to  Cecil,  which  makes  Mr. 
St.  John  <leclare  that  Raleigh's  connection 
with  Elizabeth  Throgmorton  •'  was  a  seduc- 
tion and  <l<'sertion."  Mr.  Kingsley's  inter- 
pretati(»n  <»!'  this  letter,  though  it  involves 
the  interpolation  of  a  very  im])ortant  word, 
seems  t(»  us  more  rational  as  well  as  more 
charitable.  Raleigh  warns  CvvW  not  to 
believe  tlie  **  malicious  report  that  he  had  I 
gone  away  '*for  fear  of  a  marriage;''  and 
he  ad<ls  the  very  inconse(}nential  remark, 
'*for  I  protest  before  (iod  there  is  none  on 
the  face  of  the  earth  that  1  would  be  fas- 
tened unto.*'  Mr.  Kingsley  would  add 
*'rath«r''  before  the  penultimate  w«)rd, —  a 
gloss  that  has  the  a<lvantage  of  being  at 
oiH-e  better  sense,  better  morality,  and 
more  in  acconlan<*e  with  the  sequel  of  the 
sad  afli'lr.  It  was  by  no  m<*ans  the  nove-  ; 
list's  se.jiM'l.  True?  they  were  married,  true  | 
there  ne\er  was  a  more  devoted  pair;  but,  i 


instead  of  being  "happy  for  ever  afler- 
wards,"  thev  were  visited  with  **  trouble  on 
trouble,  pain  on  pain,^  that  ended  only 
with  life.  Even  accepting  Mr.  Kin^lev^s 
interpretation  of  Raleigh's  letter,  RaleigL's 
conduct  in  leaving  the  girl  he  loved  and 
had  so  deeply  wronged  to  bear  the  brunt  of 
the  Queen's  fierce  displeasure  alone,  cannot 
be  palliated.  Passion  might  excuse  his  first 
fault,  but  the  second  showed  meanness  that 
one  wouhl  have  supposed  impossible  in 
Walter  Raleigh.  He  went  on  board  with 
haste,  knowing  well  the  storm  of  anger  that 
would  rise  when  Elizabeth  Throgmorton's 
condition  became  apparent  to  the  Queen, 
as  it  was  already  apparent  to  the  sneering 
courtiers.  He  had  scarcely  sailed  with  the 
expedition  that  he  and  Burleigh  had  organ- 
ised to  capture  the  Spanish  plate-fleet,  when 
the  storm  burst.  A  messenger  was  at  once 
despatched  to  bring  Raleigh  back.  He  re- 
fused to  obey,  thinking  tliat  if  successful  in 
the  adventure  in  which  he  had  embarked 
his  whole  future,  ho  would  be  forgiven. 
But  a  few  davs  later  came  the  unwelcome 
news  that  Philip,  warned  of  the  expedition, 
had  ordered  that  no  plate-fleet  «houId  sail 
that  year ;  so,  grievously  disappointed  and 
half-mined,  Raleigh  gave  himself  up,  re- 
tume<l  to  England  a  prisoner,  and  was  sent 
to  the  Tower.  Elizabeth  Throgmorton 
joined  him,  and,  so  far  as  he  could  do  so, 
he  afterwards  atoned  to  her  by  marrj'ing 
her,  and  thereby  obtaining  the  noblest  and 
truest-hearted  wife  that  man  was  ever 
blessed  with. 

For  a  little  while  after  his  release,  Ra- 
leigh and  his  wife  retired  to  their  beautiful 
seat  at  Sherbourne,  and  there  a  son  was 
bom  unto  them.  With  such  happiness 
ordinar}'  men  would  have  been  content. 
Not  so  could  Raleigh  be.  That  irresistible 
desire  to  do  something,  that  insatiable  crav- 
ing for  activity  which  in  these  davs  exposes 
statesmen  to  the  charge  of  ambition  and 
the  gR;ed  of  office,  would  not  let  him  rest. 
To  rest  was  t«3  mst.  Raleigh  at  forty-one 
would  not  consent  to  do  that.  So  once 
more  he  ])ropouuded  dazzling  schemes,  and 
by  way  of  winning  the  world  to  his  side, 
drew  gorgeous  pictures  of  the  land  whose 
mountains  were  of  solid  gold.  Not  but  that 
Raleigh  himself  believed  his  own  account. 
The  conviction  that  in  Guiana,  high  up  on 
the  banks  of  Orinoco,  there  existed  a  cajpi- 
tal  built  of  ])recious  metals  and  stones  like 
the  City  of  the  Apocalypse,* was  universal. 
Humboldt  has  shown  tuat  the  conviction 
was  not  so  wild  a  delusion  as  it  seems  to  ui. 
Th(^  isK'ts  and  rocks  of  mica  slate  and  talc 
reflect ing  from  their  shining  surface  the  ar- 
dent rays  of  the  sun,  might  veil  have  been 
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taken  in  that  age,  when  reality  so  far  8ur- 
passod  the  dreams  of  a  few  years  back,  for 
Manoa,  the  gorgeous  capital  whose  tc>raples 
and  houses  were   reputed  to  be   overlaid 
with  plates  of  gold.    iSliakspere  has  alluded 
to  these   dazzling  tales   again  and  again. 
He  believed  them  no  less  than  his  great  con- 
teraporarj' ;  and  as  for  Raleigh,  his  unsuc- 
cessful expedition  4.0  Guiana  in  1505  only 
confirmed  his  faith.     It  was  not  in  the  New 
World  but  in  the  Old  that  he  was  to  win 
back  the  knightly  spurs  which  his  sovereign 
still  withheld  from  him;    Philip  of  Spain  had 
in  great  measure  recoverecl  from  the  disas- 
ter of  1588.     Once  more  he  was  collecting 
his    fore***   and    preparing   an    expedition 
against  England.     Calais  had  just  fallen 
before  the  ArcluUike  Albert,  and  the  Span- 
ish arms  were  finnly  planted  within  twenty 
miles   of  the   E:iglis>h    coast.      Elizabeth^s 
ministers  recognised  the  peril,  and  remem- 
bering that  Drake  and  Raleigh  had  in  1587 
advised  that  England  should  anticipate  the 
designs  of  Spain  by  striking  the  first  blow, 
they  deternnned  to  adopt  that  counsel  on 
the  present  occasion.     A  fleet  of  156  ships 
of  war,  transjports,  and  tenders,  was  fitted 
out  and  sailed  from  Plymouth  on  June  1, 
159(5,  with  sealed  orders.      St.  Barnabas' 
Day  (June  11)  saw  the  fleet  in  Cadiz  har- 
bour, saw  the   proutlest   day  in   Raleigh's 
life.     The  battle  that  followed  was  a  race 
among  the  bravest  men  in  England  for  the 
prize  of  valour.     The  Spanish  fleet  was,  de- 
stroyed, the    city  captured,  and   an  enor- 
mous booty  taken.      In  fact  the  admirals, 
like  their  sailors,  were  for  a  time  demoral- 
ised.    They  almost  forsook  their  ileet,  and 
thus   let  fortv  carraeks   laden  with  twelve 
millions  stifling  .of  treasure  escajH*  out  of 
their  hands.      The  numerous  blumlers  by 
which  this  great  victory  was  defaced  were 
due  in  great  measure  to  the  vanity,  self-will, 
and   incomi)etence  of  Essex.      He  was  so 
fully  conscious  of  his  mistakes  that  he  sent 
on   despatclies  to  the  Queen,  in  which  he 
not  only  shilh*d  the  blame  from  his  should- 
ers, but  transferred  Raleigh's  laurels  to  his 
own  brow.      More  a(*curate  and  impartial 
accounts  reaehed  Elizabeth,  and  she  h-anit 
from  them  to  which  of  her  servants  it  was 
that  sh(*  owe<l  this  great  victory.     Raleigh 
was  once  more  restoriMl  to  favour.      New 
Inmours  w«'re  bestowed  ui>on  him,  and  he 
who  by  r«*ason  of  his  ver}'  greatness  had 
made   so  many  envious  fiK*R,  contrived  to 
disarm  Inr  a  time  the  most  bitter  of  them, 
and  a>toiii.-he<l  the  world  by  the  sight  of  a 
triuiuviratr,  wliereof  Cecil,  Essex,  and  Ra- 
leigh wen-  tlie  iiM'inbers. 

The   alliaiite   did   not  endure  long.     A 
iicAv  expedition  was  sent  mgainst  the  Span- 


iards, with  Essex  for  admiral.  Lord  Thomas 
Howard  for  vice-admiral,  and  Raleigh  for 
rear-admiral.  This  unhappy  arrangement 
could  hardly  fail  to  result  in  disaster.  Ar- 
rived first  at  Fayal,  in  the  Azores,  Raleigh 
waited  for  his  superior  oflicer  before  no 
commenced  hostilities,  and,  knowing  well 
the  vindictive  character  of  the  man,  he  suf- 
fered a  rich  prize  to  escape,  in  spite  of  the 
murmurs  of  nis  crew,  rather  than  give  Es- 
sex cause  of  offence.  At  length,  when  days 
had  passed,  and  this  sea-courtier  still  came 
not,  Rideigh's  blood  was  up,  and,  holding 
a  council  of  war,  it  was  determined  to  take 
Fayal  by  storm.  The  capture  effected,  Es- 
sex and  his  fleet  hove  in  sight,  and  dire  was 
the  wrath  of  this  Ready-to-halt.  lie  threat- 
ened Raleigh  with  death  for  violating  the 
instructions  to  the  fleet;  whereto  Raleigh 
replied  that  he  had  not  violated  them,  and, 
after  long  bickering,  the  meeting  broke  up, 
the  two  affecting  to  be  reconciled.  The 
rest  of  the  expedition  was  a  succession  of 
failures.  It  was  well  that  there  was  nothing 
worse  than  failure.  While  the  English  fleet 
was  thus  cruising  uselessly  among  the  West- 
em  islands,  a  new  armada  had  issued  from 
Spanish  ports  and  had  sighted  the  English 
coast,  then  wholly  undefended.  For  a  few 
hours  the  danger  was  terrible.  Rut  once 
more  the  Hand  that  rules  seas  and  winds 
scattered  the  invaders  by  a  storm  —  hurled 
them  back,  rent  and  shattered,  to  their  own 
<'oast,  never  more  to  threaten  the  English 
shores. 

When  Essex  and  Raleigh  reached  Eng- 
land, thev  found  that  fame  had  preceded 
them,  and  for  once  had  spoken  the  truth. 
Conseijuently,  Elizabeth's  reliance  on  the 
wisdom  of  her  former  oracle  had  revived, 
and  Essex  received  so  cold  a  welcome  that 
he  lefl  the  Court  in  disgust.  Between  him 
and  his  royal  mistress  things  went  rapidly 
from  bad  to  worse.  With  his  precipitous 
downfall,  however,  we  shall  not  concern 
ourselves,  except  in  so  far  as  Raleigh  was 
concerned.  He  had  striven  vainlv  to  act  as 
peacemaker.  Essex  a<.'knowle(lged  tin*  ber- 
vi<'e  by  entering  into  a  deep-laid  conspiracy, 
which,  had  it  succee<led,  wouhl  have  over- 
whelmed Raleigh  and  higher  i>er.sons  tlian 
him,  even  the  Queen  herself.  At  length 
the  mad  denoHment  came.  The  »'Xplo.»iun 
that  Essex  had  been  preparing  i'or  duriu;.' 
the  last  eleven  vears  came  oil',  and  wu>  a 
failure  so  complete  as  to  be  ludieruu-*  eveii 
in  its  ver}'  trage<ly.  When  he  and  IJ*  lui- 
lowers  rushed  into  the  streets  witii  diaMji 
swonls,  the  |K'ople,  instead  of  ri>iii;:  uii- 
joining  them,  gazed  at  theui  as  a  ir.u.'  .  < 
brigands  on  the  stage.  In  vain  L.^>t  .  ^<.i 
them  that  his  life  was  iu  danger  at  iu<.  uau^ 
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of  Raleigh  and  Cecil.  Thov  did  not  believe 
him,  and  would  not  stir  in  bis  deieuce ;  and 
yet  he  was  adored  by  the  people.  When  in 
the  ehill  {^rey  lif^ht  of  that  February  dawn, 
which  witnessed  his  execution,  Ash-Wednes- 
day, IGOl,  Essex,  wearinj^  his  **  black 
wrought  velvet  ^own  and  black  satin  suit," 
came  forth  to  die,  and  it  fell  to  Raleigh,  as 
captain  of  the  guard,  to  command  the  troops 
that  surrounded  the  scalTold,  loud  were  the 
murmurs  against  the  latter.  It  was  held  to 
be  unseemly  that  one  foe  should,  as  it  was 
said,  gloat  over  the  death  of  the  other. 
They  who  said  this  wronged  Raleigh.  He 
was  there  on  duty,  and  not  by  choice.  Mr. 
St.  »Tohn  adds:  **  At  the  last  moment  the 
Earl  exprej>sed  a  wish  to  speak  and  be  rec- 
onciled witli  Ilaleigh,  who  liad  retired  into 
the  armoury,  wlience,  in  an  agony  of  tears, 
he  saw  without  being  seen ;  but  no  one  eon- 
veved  to  him  the  dving  man's  messa<;e  :  so 
that  it  was  not  until  the  moment  of  mutual 
forgiveness  had  gone  for  ever,  that  he 
learned  tlio  desire  of  his  adversaiy  to  die  in 
pea<'e  with  him." 

It  has  been  said  by  most  of  the  biogra- 
phers, that  aller  this  execution  Raleigh  was 
i)r()foundly  dispirited,  foreseeing  that  now 
v-^sex  was  removed  out  of  the  way,  he  himself 
would  be  an  t-asier  prey  to  the  machinations 
of  Cecil.  Whether  this  be  true  or  not,  cer- 
tain it  it:  that  from  this  time  forward  Raleigh's 
great ue>s  declined.  He  had  none  of  the 
astuteness  of  Cecil.  This  wilv  minister 
watched  the  rapid  decay  in  Elizabeth's 
j)owcrs  with  the  eyes  of  a  lynx,  and  secretly 

1)n'par(Ml  to  nuike  himself  indispensable  to 
Clizabith's  succeiffso^ .  The  measure  of  the 
Queen's  days  was  now  nearly  full.  W^oni 
out  by  strong  passions  rather  than  years, 
still  mourning  over  the  deatli  of  her  unwor- 
thy favourite,  sitting  on  her  palace  iloor  in 
hopeless  dej«M*tion,  refusing  to  be  c<miforted 
by  man  or  wr^nan,  dying  at  last  of  volun- 
tary starvation,  the  great  Queen  of  England 
ch)si*d  her  «;lorious  career  of  nearly  half  a 
century  with  suicide.  Her  thoughts  were 
all  for  the  past ;  she  would  not  east  her  looks 
towards  the  future,  she  would  not  even  name 
her  suiMM'ssor.  She  passed  away,  and  with 
her  the  old  order  of  things,  half  barbarous, 
half  heroic,  and  the  new  order  was  at  hand 
in  which,  after  vears  of  bloo<lshed  and  civil 
war  and  two  revolutions,  the  pe()j)le  at  last 
worked  out  tin*  problem  of  self-government. 
Elizabeth  had  no  sincerer  mourner  than 
Raleigh,  none  who  had  greater  cause  to 
mourn.  It  was  she  who  had  founded  his 
fortunes,  and  they  were  buried  in  her  coflin. 
»TanMs  hated  Iial<igh  from  the  first,  and 
hatn'd  was  Ix-'rotten  bv  fear.     He  dn'aded 

r^  ft 

the  inliuence  of  this  great  subject.     Ho  had 


a  special  animosity  against  him,  becanse 
Raleigh  was  one  of  those  who  would  have 
made  a  bargain  with  the  new  sovereign,  lim- 
iting his  power  before  admitting  him  to  the 
throne.  The  royal  funeral  over,  Ralei^ 
as  captain  of  the  guard,  was  for  travellmg 
northwards  to  meet  his  new  master.  But 
Cecil  was  determined  to  be  first  in  the 
councils  of  the  King,  and  to  have  no  sec- 
ond. Raleigh  of  all  men  was  to  be  got  rid 
of.  The  first  step  towards  that  end  was  the 
issue  of  a  warrant,  which  the  minister  had 
obtained  in  blank  from  the  King,  forbidding 
Raleigh  to  make  his  intended  journey.  He 
had  never  possessed  tlic  art  of  making 
friends,  or  they  might  have  warned  him  of 
the  danger  that  was  about  to  fi:ather  round 
him.  For  a  time  they  lay  hid  from  his  view. 
He  was  so  ])owerful,  he  filled  so  large  a 
space  in  the  popular  imagination,  that  it 
was  thought  best  to  let  him  dovm  gradually. 
Moreover,  James  believed  in  kingcraft,  es- 
pecially his  own,  and  he  loved  to  play  with 
the  fish  before  he  hooked  it.  '*  Raleigh  was 
therefore  not  only  received  at  Court,  but 
encouraged  to  ride  out  and  jest  with  his 
assassin ;  who,  as  he  gazed  at  his  magnifi- 
cent figure,  mental  bearing,  and  counte- 
nance beaming  with  intellect,  chuckled  in- 
wardly at  his  resolution  to  send  him  sooner 
or  later  to  the  block." 

Refore  James  came  to  the  throne,  there 
had  been  some  negotiations  betwei'n  him 
and  .the  emissaries  of  Rome,  with  the  ob- 
ject of  securing  the  8up|>ort  of  Catholic  Eu- 
rope by  seceding  to  tne  Catholic  religion. 
He  soon  found  that  such  a  step  would  hin- 
der rather  than  help  him,  and  when  on  the 
death  of  Elizabeth  he  quietly  succeeded  her, 
he  turned  his  back  upon  his  fellow-conspiim- 
tors  and  said,  "  Na,  na,  gude  faith,  we  hae 
na  need  of  the  Papists  now."  Thev  were 
not  disposed  to  submit  to  this  check  lightly. 
They  conspired  against  the  King  whom  they 
had  fonnerly  conspired  with.  They  suc- 
(>eeded  in  gaining  tiic  ear  of  Lord  Cobham, 
a  weak  man,  but  the  friend  of  Raleigh. 
Cecil  was  kept  fully  advised  by  trusty  spies 
of  all  tluit  went  on.  He  let  the  plot  devel- 
ope  itself  for  a  while,  honing  tnercby  the 
more  readily  to  implicate  Raleigh.  At  last 
the  hour  seemed  come,  and  one  day,  as  B^ 
leigh  was  walking  on  the  terrace  at  Wind- 
sor, Cecil  said  he  must  crave  his  companj 
to  the  Council  Chamber.  Raleigh  came 
forth  from  it  to  be  lodginl  in  the  Tower. 
We  have  not  space  to  spoak  of  all  the  wicked 
manopuvres  of  the  nnnister.  Suffice  it  ti> 
say  that  Cobham  was  induced  to  write  a  let* 
ter  implicating  Raleigh  in  the  conspiracy, 
acknowledged  that  the  accusation  was  false 
when  the  accused  remonstrated  with  hSaOf 
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aii4  having  withdrawn  the  charge  repeated 
it,  thereby  displaying  a  pitiable  meanness 
which  even  Raleigh^s  enemies  could  not  but 
despise.  The  trial  at  Winchester  was  a 
disgrace  to  all  concerned  in  it  except  the 
prisoner.  The  Attomey-Greneral  Coke,  who 
conducted  the  prosecution,  overwhelmed 
Raleiffh  with  foul  language,  calling  him  a 
'^spiaer  of  hell,^^  and  other  choice  epithets. 
As  for  the  prisoner,  he  made  so  eloquent 
and  forcible  a  defence,  that  the  people,  who 
had  hissed  and  groaned  at  him  on  his  way 
to  trial,  cheered  him  and  would  have  ac- 
quitted him  afterwards.  The  jury  basely 
betrayed  their  oaths.  When  Coke  was  told 
by  one  of  his  clerks  that  Raleigh  had  been 
found  guilty  of  treason,  he  replied,  '*Man, 
thou  must  be  mistaken,  I  myself  only  ac- 
cused him  of  misprision  of  treason."  Nev- 
ertheless the  inibrmation  was  true,  and  in 
defiance  of  all  evidence  the  illustrious  pris- 
oner was  sentenced  to  death.  He  was  re- 
moved back  to  the  Tower,  and  told  that  he 
had  only  eighteen  days  to  live.  During 
that  interval  he  wrote  a  letter  which  he  him- 
self regretted  subsequently.  In  it  he  craved 
the  King  for  pardon  and  life.  It  was  not  a 
letter  worthy  of  Raleigh,  yet  it  scarcely  de- 
serves the  severe  description  — **  blasphe- 
mous extravagance"  —  given  it  by  Mr.  St. 
John.  This  letter  failed  so  far  as  the  re- 
quest for  pardon  was  concerned.  But 
James  did  not  venture  to  put  the  writer  to 
death.  He  and  his  alleged  fellow-conspira- 
tors were  led  forth  to  die,  but  were  reprieved 
at  the  block.  Thenceibrward  the  Kmg  and 
Cecil  busied  themselves  in  seeking  for  fresh 
information  to  criminate  Raleigh.  They 
beset  him  with  spies,  but  to  no  purpose. 
Though  they  did  not  dare  hang  hmi,  they 
were  resolved  to  ruin  him.  They  deprived 
him  of  Slierbourne  Castle  on  the  plea  of 
some  tetrhnical  informality  in  the  convey- 
ance. Shamed,  however,  by  remonstrances, 
they  paid  him  8,0OOZ.  for  it — little  more 
than  one  yearns  rent.  It  became  clear  at 
last  to  Raleigh  that  tliere  was  no  prospect 
of  either  justice  or  release.  He  had  one 
alleviation  of  his  imprisonment  in  the  pres- 
ence of  his  wife,  who  bore  him  a  second 
son,  afterwards  named  Carew,  and  he  deter- 
mined to  devote  his  enforced  leisure  to  sci- 
ence and  literature.  He  was  allowed  to  set 
up  a  still,  and  his  skill  in  pharmacy  was  so 
widespread  that  when  Iienrj'  Prince  of 
Wales  sickened.  Queen  Anne  applied  to 
Raleigh  for  a  cordial.  Unhappily  for  him 
the  remedy  was  of  no  avail.  The  young 
prince  died,  an<l  Raleigh  lost  his  best  friend 
at  court.  In  1<)14,  the  eleventh  year  of  his 
captivity,  lie  published  his  History  of  the 
J^orld,  a  manellous  work  to  have  been 


on   March   19th,    1616,   that  Raleigh 
'ged  from  the  Bloody  Tower,  after  thir- 


written  by  a  prisoner — so  marvellous  that 
Isaac  Disraeli  beb'eves,  and  indeed  asserts, 
that  a  large  portion  of  the  work  was  written 
by  other  persons.  Internal  and  external 
evidence  are  alike  against  this  theory. 

At  length  the  eagle — whom  Prince  Henry 
had  said  no  man  but  his  father  would  have' 
kept  caged  —  was  allowed  to  go  forth, 
though  not  until  he  had  paid  heavuv  to  cer- 
tain courtiers  who  sued  in  his  behalf.  It 
was 

emerged 

teen  and  a  quarter  years  of  residence  in  it. 
He  was  now  sixty-four  years  of  age ;  he 
had  suffered  from  apoplexy  and  paralysis ; 
his  figure  was  tall,  gaunt,  and  thin;  his 
countenance  emaciated ;  yet  few  faces  were 
better  calculated  than  his  to  command  atten- 
tion from  the  passers-by,  or  engrave  them- 
selves on  the  memory.  During  his  long 
captivity,  many  important  political  events 
had  occurred ;  but  Raleigh  still  kept  stead- 
fast to  the  favourite  project  of  happier  days. 
He  still  believed  in  tne  land  where  there  was 
much  gold.  This  Western  Ophir  was  Gui- 
ana, a  countrv  originally  taken  possession 
of  by  England.  The  English  subjects  had 
been  nearly  pushed  out  by  subsequent  Span- 
ish colonists.  This  fact  it  is  essential  to 
remember.  Raleigh  considered,  and  so  did 
Jameses  council,  that  the  Englishman  had  a 
better  right  there  than  the  Spaniard,  and 
that  therefore  there  was  no  reason  to  con- 
sider Raleigh^s  expedition  thither  an  act  of 
war.  James  certainly  would  not  have  sanc- 
tioned the  expedition  if  he  had  so  consid- 
ered it ;  for  he  was  then  eagerly  bent  upon 
marrying  his  son  to  the  Spanish  Infanta. 
The  attraction  which  Raleign  s  scheme  had 
for  the  King  was  the  prospect  of  replenish- 
ing his  empty  coffers.  But  if  he  was  cov- 
etous, he  was  also  vindictive.  He  would 
make  use  of  Raleigh,  but  he  would  not  par- 
don him.  Raleigh  sailed  with  a  rope  round 
his  neck.  For  this  reason,  we  hold  Mr.  St. 
John's  elaborate  apologies  to  be  unneces- 
sary, Mr.  Napier's  strictures  to  be  cruelly 
unjust,  when  they  discuss  Raleigh's  negotia- 
tions for  entering  the  service  ol  the  King  of 
France.  To  James  he  owed  absolutely  no- 
thing. James  had  half  ruined  him  in  for- 
tune, half  ruined  him  in  health,  and,  bv  re- 
fusing to  pardon  him  —  refusing,  that  is,  to 
give  him  full  power  over  his  followers  — 
was  doing  his  best  to  ruin  him  in  re[>utation. 
On  the  other  hand,  Raleigh  liad  in  early 
life  served  in  France,  and  now,  in  his  later 
davs,  there  was  no  reason  whv  he  should 
not  serve  again.  We  do  not  say  that  a  man 
**  carries  his  country  with  him  on  the  soles 
of  his  boots ;  '^  but  we  do  say  that  Raleigh 
was  not  only  perfectly  justified  in  providing 
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for  himself  a  refuge  in  the  event  of  the  dis- 
aster which  was  but  too  likely  to  overtake 
him,  but  that  he  would  have  been  deficient 
in  common  prudence  if  he  had  not  done  so. 
Tlie  need  of  such  a  refuge  was  soon  to  be 
sadly  apparent.  A  more  complete  failure 
than  that  which  attended  the  Guiana  expe- 
dition could  not  have  been  possible.  Had 
the  whole  tleet  sunk  in  the  Atlantic,  the 
t raged V  would  not  have  been  so  moving. 
Raleigh,  wasted  with  fever,  sent  a  detach- 
ment up  the  Orinoco  under  the  command  of 
his  most  devoted  adherent,  Kemys,  and  his 
(Raleigh's)  eldest  son.  Thanks  to  James's 
babbling  to  Gondoraar,  the  Spanish  ambass-  | 
ador  in  London,  the  Spanish  settlers  were ' 
fully  advised  oi'  Raleigh's  approach,  and 
fully  resolved  to  fnistrate  his  design.  They 
attacked  the  pioneer  force,  and,  though 
driven  back  at  first,  harassed  them  with 
constant  assaults.  In  one  encounter  young 
Raleigh  fell,  and  Kemys,  stunned  with  grief,  I 
detennined,  though  he  had  discovered  refin- 
eries which  proved  the  existence  of  gold,  to 
retreat.  It  was  a  sore  meeting  between  the 
two  friends ;  the  one  had  to  hear,  the  other 
to  tell,  t)f  woe  upon  woe.  Raleigh,  in  the 
bitterness  of  his  sorrow,  his  firstborn  dead, 
his  enterprise  a  failure,  himself  a  ruined 
man  wiili  no  other  end  but  the  block  in  view, 
reproached  his  trusty  friend  j  and  the  gal- 
lant heart  that  had  borne  up  under  the  an- 
guish of  failure,  broke  beneath  the  weight 
of  the  undeserved  accusation.  Kemys  said 
little;  only,  **  1  know  not  then,  sir,  what 
course  to  take; "  and  retired  to  his  cabin, 
whence,  a  minute  or  two  later,  came  the  re- 
port of  a  pistol-shot.  Raleigh  sent  to  know 
what  the  noise  was.  Kemys,  lying  on  his 
bed,  said  that  he  had  shot  the  pistol  because 
it  had  long  been  <-harged.  A  little  later 
they  entered  the  cabin  and  found  the  broken- 
hearted h(*ro  dead.  The  ball  ha<l  only  irac- 
tured  a  rib,  but  a  sword  had  done  the  rest. 
He  had  stal)bed  himself  in  the  left  breast, 
and  that  was  his  appeal  to  a  more  merciful 
Judge  than  the  man  for  whom  he  would  have 
laid  down  his  life.  There  was  nothing  more 
to  be  done.  The  lawless  crews  whicli  Ra- 
leigh liad  got  together  saw  that  the  game 
was  up,  and  their  leader  had  abundant  rea- 
son for  thinking  that  they  would  soon  get 
rid  of  him  if  he  did  not  do  their  bidding, 
and  return  to  EnMand.  How  sad  must 
have  be<'n  that  honiewanl  voyage,  there  is 
no  nce<l  to  (h'scribe.  In  this  expedition 
Raleigh  had  embarked  his  whole  fortune, 
and  that  of  his  wile.  Roth  were  gone. 
There  was  worse  news  in  store  for  the  anx- 
ious Klizalx'th  :  the  husband  had  come  home 
alone,  without  their  gallant  son.  All  was 
ruin,  utter  and  inconceivable.     It  was  early  i 


in  June,  1618,  that  Raleigh  cast  anchor  in 
Plymouth  Sound,  whence,  thirty  years  be- 
fore, he  had  gone  forth  to  do  battle  with  the 
Invincible  Annada.  His  life-long  conflict 
with  Spain  was  now  rapidly  drawing  to  a 
close.  The  fortune  of  war  had  changed;  it 
was  he  who  was  now  the  worsted  combatant. 
Scarcely  had  Raleigh  landed  when  James 
issued  a  proclamation  denouncing  his  pro- 
ceedings. In  spite  of  this  Raleich  set  off 
for  London,  but  was  arrested  on  tne  way  by 
Sir  Lewis  Stukeley,  a  man  whose  name  we 
shall  presently  see  is  to  be  held  in  everlast- 
ing dishonour.  Sir  Judas  Stukeley  men 
called  him  then,  and  by  that  name  let  him 
go  down  to  history.  To  this  man  Raleigh 
confided  his  plan  of  escape  to  France,  and 
that  man  at  once  betrayed  it  to  James. 
Stukelev  accompanied  Raleigh  in  die  wherry 
down  tLe  Thames,  and  so  completely  de- 
ceived the  fugitive,  that  when  the  well- 
planned  plot  for  his  arrest  was  carried  out, 
and  the  watermen  in  the  pursuing  boat  told 
Raleigh  to  surrender  himself  in  tlic  King's 
name,  Raleig  i  did  not  mistrust  his  kinsman, 
but  asked  that  he  might  surrender  himself 
to  him  vather  than  to  the  men.  To  this  the 
traitor  assented,  and  in  order  to  obtain  sub- 
stantial proofs  of  his  captive^s  gratitude, 
hugged  and  embraced  him  with  all  possible 
show  of  affection ;  and  received  in  payment 
for  the  kiss  of  treachery  a  present  ofjewels. 
He  then  threw  olf  disguLse,  and  had  Raleigh 
conveyed  to  the  Tower,  as  well  as  the  faiu- 
ful  Captain  King,  whom  he  had  vainly  in- 
vited to  betray  his  chief.  Raleigh  said  but 
little;  only,  *'Sir  Lewis,  these  things  will 
not  redound  to  your  credit.'^  It  is  not  said 
if  the  caitiiT  made  any  reply ;  but  if  there 
was  any  poor  relic  of  conscience  left  in  hbn, 
he  must  have  felt  that  those  few  words  e'en- 
signed  him  to  a  lower  depth  of  infamy  than 
if  he  had  been  named,  by  Dante  among  the 
archtraitors.  ice-bound  in  the  lowest  round 
of  the  Inferno. 

The  "bird  was  once  more  caged."  The 
man  whom  Philip  of  Spain  hated  most  in 
all  the  world  was  now  at  Philip^s  mercy. 
The  end  could  not  now  be  long  delave<l. 
James,  still  bent  upon  the  Spanish  marriage, 
and  so  afraid  of  war  that  he  dreaded  the 
sight  of  a  naked  sword,  was  not  likely  to 
fnistrato  his  favourite  project,  nor  to  run 
the  risk  of  hostilities  lor  the  sake  of  the 
man  who  had  failed  to  supply  him  with  the 

{)romised  gold,  and  whom  no  had  always 
lated  and  feared.  Gondomar  knew  this 
well.  He  received  instructions  from  Spain 
to  <lemand  the  execution  of  Raleigh.  H« 
did  not  n(>e(l  them,  for  he  vied  with  hit 
master  in  detestation  of  the  great  English 
captain.    Against  the  malignity  of  ueM 
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three  men,  Philip,  Gondomar,  and  James, 
even  Queen  Anne,  always,  like  her  late 
8on,  Raleigh's  sincere  fncnd,  was  power- 
less, though  she  laboured  in  his  ochalf. 
James,  wini  incredible  baseness,  conceived 
the  idea  of  getting  rid  of  his  prisoner  by 
secret  assassination,  and  for  this  purpose 
introduced  into  the  Tower  a  man  named 
Wilson,  **with  the  countenance,  sentiments, 
and  language  of  Abhorson."  The  best  that 
can  be  said  of  him  is  that  he  bungled, 
James  then  resorted  to  a  private  practice 
of  his — setting  one  of  his  minions  to  get| 
avowals  from  the  prisoner  under  promise 
of  pardon.  Raleigh,  however,  frankly 
wrote  to  James  a  statement  of  his  arrange- 
ment with  the  French  Government,  and 
concluded  with  an  appeal  to  the  royal  clem- 
ency. Royal  clemency  was  a  virtue  that 
had  no  existence  so  far  as  James  was 
concerned.  On  tlie  other  hand,  the  de- 
spatches from  Madrid  became  more  and 
more  urgent  and  bloodthirsty.  It  was  time 
to  end  this  matter.  The  prisoner  was  re- 
moved to  Whitehall,  and  knew  then  that  he 
must  prepare  for  the  worst.  Brought  up 
for  judgment,  he  made  a  defence  of  four 
hours,  concerning  wliich  there  is  but  a 
scanty  record,  sufficient,  however,  to  add 
another  to  the  sins  by  which  a  great  repu- 
tation was  tarnished.  Bacon,  we  learn 
from  a  Sj)anish  account  of  these  proceed- 
ings, **  censured  him  greatly  for  the  injuries 
he  had  done  to  the  vassals  and  territories 
of  your  majesty  (Philip),  and  dwelt  upon  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  abused  the  permis- 


sion to  put  to  sea  granted  him  by  the  King 
(James) ,  when  his  professed  object  was  to 
discover  a  gold  mine  which  he  had  affirmed 
to  know  where  to  find.  In  conclusion,  he 
informed  him  that  he  must  die.'^  Raleigh 
was  removed  to  the  King's  Bench  on  the 
day  before  his  execution.  With  the  cer- 
tainty of  death  all  his  old  spri'jhtliness  re- 
vived, and  the  chronicle  of  his  last  hours  is 
full  of  the  satires  of  his  wit.  In  the  fare- 
well interview  with  his  wife  he  said,  in  ref- 
erence to  the  permission  which  had  been 
given  her  to  dispose  of  his  body,  **It  is 
well,  Bess,  that  thou  shouldst  have  the  dis- 
posal of  that  dead  which  thou  hadst  not 
always  the  disposing  of  living."  On  the  scaf- 
fold he  made  a  speech  whoso  meaning  has 
been  badly  preserved.  Probably  it  was 
purposely  misrepresented  by  James  and  his 
officials.  But  all  accounts  agree  that  Ra- 
leigh's death  was  worthy  of  his  life.  Suf- 
fenng  from  ague,  he  hastened  the  execution, 
lest  the  cold  fit  should  return  and  people 
should  think  that  he  shook  for  fear,  lie 
gracefully  bowed  to  the  spectators,  took  up 
the  axe  and  said,  *'This  is  a  sharp  but  sure 
remedy  against  all  diseases."  Kneeling 
down  he  said  a  short  prayer,  laid  his  head 
on  the  block,  and  having  repeated  the 
agreed  signal  word  —  **Stnke,"  the  execu- 
tioner performed  his  task  in  two  blows.  He 
held  up  the  hero's  head  and  proclaimed  it  in 
the  usual  style,  **  The  head  of^a  traitor."  The 
world  thought  otherwise,  and  could  talk  of 
nothing  else  but  Raleigh's  **  perfect  death." 


Fisu  Culture.  —  In  nearly  all  our  rivers  the 
supply  of  fiijh  is  growing  less.  The  stake  nets  in 
the  Hulson,  stretching  for  hundreds  of  rods  into 
the  ch^inncl,  do  not  take  more  in  a  day  than  were 
formerly  taken  in  nets  a  quarter  or  a  fifth  of 
their  size.  In  the  Susquehanna,  Potomac,  James, 
and  Delaware,  where  drift  nets  are  used*  the  sup- 
ply of  fish  is  in  like  miuiner  decriMMJng.  No 
more  fish  can  now  bo  taken  in  a  net  a  hundred 
ro<ls  long  than  formerly  in  one  of  five  rods.  The 
8  imc  reports  come  from  the  South;  and,  unless 
the  fisheries  are  suspended,  or  the  supply  of  fish 
increa.se<l  by  artificial  means,  there  will  soon  be 
no  more  shad  in  the  market 

The  coiumii<.sioTiers  recently  appointefl  by  the 
All);iny  lo.:ri«l:itiire,  Messrs.  Seth  Green  an«l  Rob- 
ert B.  K'HW\elt,  have  entered  upon  their  duties 
—  the  est.ihli.shment  of  suitable  hatching  boxes 
aloiijif  the  upper  waters  of  our  rivers  —  with 
niur^h  interest  ami  in  a  manner  that  promises  the 
most  jrnitifyiiiu;  results.  Although  appointed  for 
Now  York  only,  they  have  lately  visited  several 
southern  states,  to  endeavor  to  intertwt  the  fish- 
ermen of  the  southern  rivers  in  pisciculture,  and 


to  induce  them  to  adopt  the  system  of  artificial 
breeling  that  has  proved  so  successful  in  Connec- 
ticut. Their  object  in  thus  extending  their  ob- 
servations and  labors  is  to  make  fish  culture  gen- 
eral. It  has  been  discovered  that  shad  do  not 
invariably  return  to  the  rivers  in  which  they  are 
spawneil,  and  in  order  that  an  even  supply  may 
be  obtained  it  is  necessary  that  the  propagation 
should  proceed  simultaneously  on  all  parts  of  the 
coast  The  James  river  was  the  furthest  point 
south  visited  by  the  Commissioners.  There  they 
succeeded  in  interesting  the  fishermen  and  estab- 
lishing hatching  l)oxe8  on  a  small  scale.  On  the 
Potomjic  it  is  expected  that  their  suggestions  will 
be  generally  arlopted. 

The  Susquehanna  and  Delaware  are  to  be  vis- 
ited, if  they  have  not  been  already,  and  after  in- 
tro^lucing  the  system  extensively  in  our  rivers, 
the  commissioners  will  proceed  east  in  July  or 
August.  By  this  metins  it  is  expectcl  that  the 
next  year's  supply  of  shsid  will  be  Largely  in- 
creased, while  that  of  the  following  season  will 
be  still  greater.  n.  y.  Evottlug  Tost 
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From  The  Saturday  Review. 
LA  GRAKDE  DUGHESSE. 

Sir  John  Bkute,  a  wortliy  knight  well 
kno^ii  to  the  play-goers  of  the  Garrick 
period,  when  Vanbrugh's  Provoked  Wife 
still  kept  possession  of  the  stage,  had  an 
easy  and  convenient  standard  whereby  to 
judge  specimens  of  lyrical  art.  **  I  would 
not  give  a  fig  for  a  song  that  is  not  full  of 
sin  and  impudence."  So  said  good  Sir  John, 
applying  his  standard  approvingly  to  a  ditty 
which  had  just  been  sung  by  his  friend  Lord 
Rake,  and  which  wound  up  with  the  burden, 
**  In  peace  I  jog  on  to  the  devil."  This  was 
the  original  song  of  the  piece,  and  it  will  be 
found  in  the  collected  edition  of  Vanbrugh's 
w(jrks ;  but  some  acute  critic  seems  after- 
wards to  have  discovered  that  it  scarcely 
came  up  to  the  high  encomium  which  had 
been  passed  upon  it.  Lord  Rake  indeed 
braved  all  edicts,  divine  and  human,  when 
he  sang. 

When  my  head's  ftiU  of  wine 

I  overflow  with  design. 
And  know  no  penal  laws  that  can<;arb  mc  ; 

Whatever  I  devise 

Seems  goo<l  in  my  eyes. 
And  religion  ne'er  dares  to  disturb  me. 

But  though  his  vaunts  were  sinful  enough 
in  all  conscience,  they  could  scarcely  be 
termed  impudent  in  that  popular  sense  of 
the  adjective  according  to  which  it  is  a  eu- 
phemism for  a  dissyllable  of  disreputable 
origin.  Accordingly,  in  later  editions  of 
the  Provoked  Wife  we  find,  in  lieu  of  the 
old  profane  lay,  another  song  so  grossly' 
indecent  that,  were  it  a  new  production,  it 
could  scarcely  be  printetl  nowadays  without 
risk  of  a  visit  irom  the  representatives  of 
the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice. 
The  facts  we  have  just  recorded  furnish  a 
powerful  answer  to  the  oi\en  asserted  theory 
tliat  criticism  is  without  practical  efiect  on 
literature.  The  lyrics  of  Lord  Rake  were 
found  wanting  when  weighed  in  tlic  balance 
proposed  in  the  poetics  of  Sir  John,  and 
were  altered  aci'ordiugly. 

There  liave  been  times  when  the  knight's 
clearly  expressed  canon  threatened  to  be- 
come obsolete.  Tiie  verses  that  were  sung 
at  Vauxhall  towards  the  end  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, and  which,  though  of  unmistakably 
Southern  growth,  recorde<l  in  a  quasi-Scot- 
tish dialect  the  loves  and  stpiabbles  of 
Jockie  and  Jeannie,  were  saucy  at  best,  but 
never  impudent.  Sonietiiing  similar  may 
be  sai«l  of  the  vast  quantity  of  popular 
songs  that  croppe(l  up  during  the  reign  of 
Cieorge  IV".,  and  allorded  ample  opportuni- 
ties for  the  display  of  a  ceitain  archness 


proper  to  some  of  the  best  female  vocalisti 
of  the  period.    Nay,  at  the  present  day, 
the  restrictions  laid  by  prudent  mammas  on 
the  poetry  sung  by  young  ladies  at  the  piano 
arc  so  severe  that  love,  save  when  it  takes 
a  perfectly  harmless  domestic  tone,  is  re- 
garded with  avowed  disfavour  by  publishers 
of  music,  cognizant  of  thcpowers  by  which 
their  market   is  ruled.     The  little  hTical 
coquetries  which  would  have  been  qiute  ac- 
cording to  order  forty  years  since  would 
now  be    deemed    far    too    demonstrative. 
Xevertlieless,  if  we  have  any  doubt  that  the 
principle  of  lyrical  excellence  laid  down  b}' 
Sir  John  Brute  b  widely  maintained  even 
now,  we  have  only  to  cast  our  eyes  to  those 
places  of  public  recreation  where  tastes  of 
all  kinds  lure  gratified  under  the  one  com- 
prehensive category  of  a  taste  for  mosic. 
When  our  fathers  flourished,  songs  were 
indeed  chanted  at  a  late  hour,  at  the  Coal- 
holes and  Cider-cellars  of  the  time,  more 
beastly  tlian  anything  that  would  be  tole^ 
ated  at  the  present  day ;  but  then  it  was  un- 
derstood that  these  were  intended  fur  the 
exclusive  recreation  ^f  men  of  loose  lubits, 
and  of  the  mob  of  greenhorns  who  waste 
their  hours  and  health  in  •*  seeing  life."  To 
this  generation  in  particular  belongs  that 
mass  of  sin  and  impudence  nightly  yclkil 
forth  at  the  music-halls,  in  the  presence  of 
persons  of  both  sexes,  including  women  not 
necessarily  belonging  to  an  abandoned  clas. 
To  this  generation  in  particular  belong  the 
vocal  Lizzies,   Minnies,  and  Xcllies  wbo 
seem  to  claim  a  familiarity  with  their  heai^ 
ers,  and  allow  their  portraits,  radiant  with 
immodesty,   to  be    placanled  again.«t  the 
walls.     To  this  generation  in  particular  be- 
longs the  race  of  quasi-male-femalc  acro- 
bats, who  by  an  occasional  accident  gntiTy 
that  latent  feeling  of  cruelty  which  is  f^ 
often  tlie  concomitant  of  licentiousness.  To 
this  generation  in  particular  belongs  the  ex- 
alted patronage  ostentatiously  bestowed  oa 
such  a  work  as  AI.  Offenbacli^s  oiMjratic  ex- 
travagaiwa.  La   Grande  Ludiesst  de  Girol' 
dein. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  at  the  bottom  of 
the  importance  attached  to  the  works  of  this 
now  celebrated  composer  lies  a  strong  tistu 
for  what  may  be  mildly  called  the  improp? 
among  the  higher  classes  of  Englisu  foi*- 
ety.  When  M.  Oflcnbaeh  was  first  efflCij?- 
ing  from  obscurity  on  the  strength  ^^  f^ 
small  and  slight  works  which  ho  compose* 
for  the  newly  opened  Boufics  Parisienfi  u* 
whisper  went  abroad  that  in  the  ChapPi 
Elysees  an  odd  but  extremely  pretty  liw* 
theatre  had  sprung  up,  at  which  pieces  **>•. 
perfoimed  most  delightful  to  see  and  hear, 
but  scarcely  decorous  enough  for  the  Eng* 
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lidi  taste.  The  same  pieces  were  transferred 
to  London,  and  brought  out  at  the  St. 
Jameses  Theatre;  but  they  attained  no 
great  success,  and  it  was  understood  that 
rhat  one  liked  to  witness  in  Paris,  where 
John  Bull  is  supposed  to  be  out  '*  on  the 
loose,"  one  did  not  care  to  behold  in  Lon- 
lon.  As,  however,  M.  Offenbach  expanded 
^om  a  composer*  of  operetta  into  a  com- 
|>oaer  of  what,  from  its  dimensions  at  any 
rate,  seemed  entitled  to  be  called  opera,  and 
the  field  of  his  labours  was  no  longer  the 
opstart  Boufics,  but  the  time-honoured  Va- 
rims,  people  be^an  to  name  him  with  re- 
ipect  as  a  musical  genius  whose  solid  worth, 
reiled  under  a  gauze  of  frivolity,  had  been 
inderrated;  and  a  smile  of  grave  approval 
iras  substituted  for  a  knowing  chuckle  or  a 
nffnificant  nudge  in  the  ribs.  La  Belle 
OMhie  was  pronounced  a  great  work  when 
properly  interpreted,  and  greater  still  was 
LM  Grande  Duchease  de  Gerolstein.  Great 
ilao  was  Madlle.  Schneider,  whose  name, 
t)y  her  excellent  performance  in  both  of 
iose  works,  had  become  intimately  associ- 
Ited  with  the  music  of  the  age. 

As  the  fame  of  M.  Offenbach  increased, 
in  opinion  was  diffused  that  London  was  in 
I  humiliated  condition.  The  two  ^at 
ijrrical  works  had  been  seen  in  every  Euro- 
pean capital,  and  the  ^*  Grand  Duchess  ^^ 
Dad  even  found  her  way  to  New  York, 
irherc,  represented  by  JVIadlle.  Tostie,  the 
mma  donna  of  M.  Offenbach's  earlier 
irorks,  she  was  received  with  great  delight, 
talking  as  she  did  in  her  original  language. 
Ln  London,  indeed,  English  imitations  of 
the  French  chefs  (Jtcmvre  were  produced, 
but  these  were  so  exceedingly  unprovoca- 
tive  of  mirth,  or  even  of  cheerfulness,  that 
[)eople  who  had  gone  through  a  course  of 
ihe  dreary  pleasantry  could  only  marvel  to 
bear  that  what  seemed  singularly  dull  on 
Jiis  side  of.  the  Channel  was  considered  es- 
pecialh'  droll  on  the  other.  Their  faith  in 
Sl.  Offenbach  would  probably  have  broken 
lown  altogether  had  there  not  been  travelled 
friends  at  hand  to  declare  how  much  better 
:hings  were  managed  in  France,  and  how 
ihe  tedious  burlesques  which  bore  the  title 
jf  Offenbach's  books  were  only  base  copies 
>f  a  genuine  article.  London,  indeed,  was 
:he  sole  capital  at  which  Offenbach  had  not 
>een  represented  properly,  and  on  that  ac- 
count might  be  considered  a  degree  lower 
in  civilization  than  other  towns.  Neverthe- 
less, while  the  intellectual  darkness  of  Lon- 
ion  was  commiserated,  a  compliment  was 
paid  to  its  moral  susceptibility.  The  old 
nudges  and  chuckles  were  revived,  and  the 
conjecture  was  hazarded  that  perhaps,  after 


all,  the  musical  dramas  that  find  favour  at 
the  Vari6t6s  might  be  a  trifle  too  free  for 
genuine  Britons.  That  we  were  averse  to 
the  illicit  liaison  as  an  expedient  for  creat- 
ing a  serious  interest  was  an  hypothesis  too 
well  grounded  to  admit  of  suspicion,  and  it 
was  a  fair  inference  that  we  should  be 
equally  nice  in  the  article  of  funny  impro- 
prieties. 

As  the  establishment  of  the  Divorce  Court 
fearfully  shook  the  belief  in  the  domestic 
I  virtues,  previously  deemed  unsullied,  of  the 
middle  classes,  so  has  the  summer  season, 
I  now  closing,  terribly  enlightened  us  as  to 
'  the  fastidiousness  of  our  **  Upper  Ten  "  in 
the  matter  of  public  amusements.  So 
slightly  is  the  illicit  liaison  repugnant  to  the 
London  patrons  of  French  drama,  that  Noa 
IntimeSy  the  most  risky  piece  on  the  list  pre- 
sented by  M.  Felix,  afforded  greater  satis- 
faction than  any  other  work,  leaving  the 
world  \o  wonder  why  an  embargo  had  been 
laid  on  Paul  Forestier,  The  dramatic  por- 
tion of  his  season  being  at  an  end,  M.  Fe- 
lix fills  up  his  tenn  by  engaging  JMadlle. 
Schneider  and  bringing  out  La  Grande 
Duchesse^  arousinjj  admiration  by  the  mag- 
nitude of  his  spirit  and  of  his  prices  of  ad- 
mission. Ills  success  has  been  brilliant. 
Not  only  was  his  theatre  crowded  on  the 
first  night  sacred  to  Offenbach,  but  the  list 
of  visitors  published  in  the  papers  •  looked 
like  a  compressed  edition  of  the  Gotha  Al- 
manac, enriched  with  excerpts  from  the 
Peerage.  As  for  Madlle.  Schneider,  she  no 
sooner  showed  her  face  than  she  was  re- 
ceived with  an  enthusiasm  that  could  not 
have  been  exceeded  had  a  welcome  to  a 
popular  sovereign  newly  returned  from  ex- 
ile been  the  business  of  the  occasion. 

That  people  should  be  amused  at  the  per- 
formance of  La  Grande  Duchesse  at  the  St. 
James's  Theatre  is  natural  enough.  A  sub- 
ject dreadfully  intelligible  to  the  meanest 
adult  intellect  is  treated  with  much  ingenu- 
itv  by  the  play-writer ;  odd  figures  are  ex- 
hibited to  the  public,  comic  situations  are 
brought  about  without  any  restraint  caused 
by  considerations  of  probability,  the  whole 
is  made  a  vehicle  for  music  of  a  taking  kind, 
and  nearly  every  part  is  well-sustained  — 
the  celebrated  actress,  Madlle.  Schneider, 
having  been  declared  by  the  voice  of  Eu- 
rope to  be  pre-eminent  in  the  character  of 
the  Duchess.  The  question  is,  whether  this 
is  the  sort  of  work  that  ought  to  conmiand 
a  general  outburst  of  aristocratic  enthusi- 
asm, in  an  age  when  an  affectation  of  indiffer- 
ence seems  to  be  the  order  of  the  day ; 
whether  the  state  of  the  lyrical  drama  which 
arises  when  the  theatre  most  approximates 
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to  the  music-ball  is  that  which  ought  above 
all  others  to  arouse  high  society  from  its 
habitual  torpor. 

There  is,  in  fact,  no  diiTcrence  between 
the  feeling  addressed  years  ago  by  the  mu- 
sical pieces  brought  out  at  the  Bouffes,  and 
that  to  which  the  so-called  operas  of  the 
Variet^s  now  make  appeal.  People  will 
not  go  so  far  as  honest  Sir  John  Brute  in 
professing  a  love  for  such  shocking  thin^ 
as  sin  and  impudence,  but  that  a  certam 
satisfaction  at  "  naughtiness "  is  a  prevail- 
ing sentiment  amon^  modem  audiences  of 
every  age  and  both  sexes  is  not  to  be 
doubted.  Had  the  book  of  La  Qrcmde 
IhtcJiesse  been  of  a  purely  innocuous  char- 
acter, M.  Offenbach  might  have  worn  out 
all  the  lungs  and  all  the  fiddle-strings  in 
Christendom  before  his  creations  would 
have  excited  an  iota  more  of  enthusiasm 
than  is  produced  by  the  ordinary  entertain- 
ments m  which  music  and  extravagant 
drama  are  combined.  But  the  story  of  the 
**  Grand  Duchess ']_  is  essentially  naughty ; 
the  fair  potentate  herself  is  decidedly  a 
naught)^  girl.  She  is  naughty  when,  being 
a  hereditary  sovereign,  she  picks  out  of  the 
ranks  a  strapping  private,  merely  because, 
as  Thackeray  says  of  Tom  Jones  and  his 
kind,  he  has  large  calves,  and  raises  him  to 
distinction,  gloating  all  the  while  on  his 
senseless  face  with  the  most  searching  ex- 
pression of  delight.  She  is  naughtier  still 
when  she  summons  the  dolt  to  a  Ute^tiUf 
se^ts  him  on  a  low  stool  by  her  side,  ca- 
resses him  with  her  dainty  hands,  and, 
though  she  refrains  from  a  verbal  avowal  of 
love,  avows  her  passion  by  actions  more  ex- 
pressive than  words  could  possibly  be.  In- 
deed, whether  she  appears  in  public  at  the 
head  of  her  army,  or  whether  she  makes 
one  at  a  party  of  two  in  her  boudoir,  the 
Grand  Duchess  is  the  incarnation  of  every 
quality  that  distinguishes  the  damsel  of  ill- 
regulated  mind.  What  is  most  extraordi- 
nary, the  offences  she  commits,  and  at 
which  '*  society'^  is  disposed  to  applaud  so 
heartily,  are  just  of  that  sort  of  which  the 
same  **  society"  most  violently  disapproves. 
Many  a  man  who  would  contemplate  with- 
out much  emotion  the  progress  of  an  intri^e 
between  a  lax  gentleman  and  a  married 
lady  would  shrink  with  horror  from  any 
manifestation  of  a  love  affair  between  a 
hi^h-born  lady  and  a  private  soldier.  Not 
only  morality,  but  the  feeling  for  caste  which 
keeps  so  many  rotUs  in  order,  is  offended, 
unless  we  regard  La  Grande  Duchesse  as  no 
more  than  a  comic  pantomime,  and  deem 
the  lady's  offences  against  the  laws  of  fe- 
male propriety  as  unreal  as  those  of  the 
clown  against  the  laws  of  meum  and  tuum. 


In  the  fact  that  La  Grande  Duchesse^ 
ably  executed,  is  successful,  there  is  noth- 
ing extraordinary.  The  sort  of  success  that 
attends  it  is  an  evil  sign  of  the  times. 


From  The  Spectator,  4  Julj. 

THE    LAST    SCENE    OF    THE    ABYSSINIAN 

WAR.^ 

The  vote  of  thanks  to  Sir  Robert  Napier 
has  been  a  pleasant  interlude  in  a  most  dis- 
agreeable session.  The  party  strife  has 
been  very  bitter,  the  hatreds  developed  in 
its  course  have  seemed  ver}*  earnest,  the 
speeches  made  have  been  very  personal,  and 
it  is  almost  with  a  sense  of  relief  that  men 
see  the  parties  for  one  night  reunited  to  do 
honour,  in  the  name  of  a  nation  which  on 
this  subject  has  no  parties,  to  a  man  who 
has  restored  its  military  renown;  to  hear 
the  leaders  of  Opposition  complimenting  the 
Government,  and  the  Government  at  a  loss 
for  words  to  express  its  appreciation  of  the 
fighting  services.  Mr.  Disraeli  would  hang 
tinsel  on  an  Achilles,  but  the  forced  charac- 
ter of  his  rhetoric,  with  its  nonsense  about 
the  standard  of  St.  George  upon  the  moun- 
tains of  Rasselas,  does  not  conceal  the  hearty 
cordiality  with  which  Parliament  has  be- 
stowed the  highest  honour  within  its  giil, 
the  deliberate  thanks  of  the  nation  to  an 
efficient  servant.  It  is  right  that  the  thanks 
should  be  followed  by  more  substantial  re- 
wards, but  they  constitute  in  themselves  an 
honour  of  no  mean  kind.  It  is  no  light 
thing  to  men  who,  with  soldierly  instinct, 
value  honour  above  all  earthly  goods,  to  be 
solemnly  told,  amidst  ringing  cheers  alike 
from  the  representatives  of  the  people  and 
from  the  chiefs  of  the  aristocracy,  that  their 
names  also  are  inscribed  in  the  lon^  roll  of 
Englishmen  who  have  deserved  well  of  the 
country  for  which  they  have  risked  their 
lives.  When  those  thanks  are  sincere  and 
given  by  name,  no  reward  can  vie  with  them 
m  the  eyes  of  a  true  Englishman,  and  this 
time  they  have  been  awarded,  as  Mr.  Glad- 
stone said  so  gracefully,  not  by  a  vote,  but 
an  acclaim.  It  is  well  that  the  eulogies  are 
done,  for  we  think  we  see  signs  of  that  reac- 
tion they  so  invariably  provoke ;  but  it  is 
also  well  that  the  leaders  of  parties,  the 
Head  of  the  Army,  the  best  militar}'  critics 
iu  the  Peers,  should  tell  the  people  how 
thoroughly  the  eulogies  were  deserved,  how 
true  has  been  the  instinct  with  which,  thou^jh 
no  battle  has  been  fought,  no  butcher's  bdl 
sent  in,  no  territory  won,  the  nation  has 
recognized  in  Sir  Robert  Napier  that  most 
efficient  of  all  human  beings,  an  efficient 
General.     It  is  this  quality  of  efficiency, 
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more  than  any  other,  more  tlian  the  simplic- 
ity wliich  describes  that  marvellons  march  in 
professional  phrase  as  the  **  building  of  a 
bridge  400  miles  long,"  more  than  the  cool 
daring  which  sent  1,500  men  into  the  clouds 
to  storm  a  fortress  that,  as  Lord  Ellenborough 
happily  said,  '*If  defended  by  its  assailant 
had  been  impregnable  to  man,"  more  even 
than  the  moral  nerve  which  risked  all  rather 
than  leave  friendly  allies  at  the  mercy  of  a 
barbarian,  that  has  given  Sir  Robert  iVapier 
a  place  in  the  imagination  and  the  rever- 
ence of  the  British  people.  We  have  been 
so  wearied  with  inefficiency,  so  sickened 
with  excuses,  so  nearly  driven  by  ineptitude 
to  despair  of  ourselves,  that  an  expedition 
without  a  blunder,  a  march  which  reached 
its  goal,  a  retreat  without  a  disaster,  a  great 
enterprise  finished  as  if  it  had  been  designed 
by  Bismarck  and  organized  by  Von  MoTtke, 
restores  our  waning  self-respect.  Half  Eng- 
land expected,  as  it  sullenly  consented  to 
do  its  duty,  that  it  would  be  done  in  **  regu- 
lar "  English  fashion ;  that  the  army  would 
linger  along  the  mountain  road,  doubtful 
alike  of  itself  and  of  its  object ;  that  allies 
would  be  bought  by  promises  difficult  to 
keep  and  impossible  to  violate ;  that  the 
rains  would  be  upon  us  before  Magdala  had 
fallen;  that  disease  would  bieak  out  in  the 
camp,  and  that  after  two  years  of  dreary 
warfare,  after  reinforcements  had  been  de- 
manded from  India  and  England,  aft;er  angrv 
debatcs  in  Parliament  and  angrier  recrimi- 
nations between  the  Horsd  Guards  and  the 
India  House,  we  should  find  ourselves  vic- 
torious, but  with  twenty  millions  to  pay, 
and  Abyssinia  upon  our  hands.  That  is  the 
proper  course  of  English  affairs,  and  to  find 
that  we  have  a  man  who  can -get  out  of  that 
groove,  who  can  organize  a  composite  army 
into  a  bar  of  steel,  who  can  use  the  resources 
of  two  civilizations  with  equal  effect,  can 
make  way-worn  Highlanders  and  thirsty 
Beloochees  shout  in  a  unison  of  delight  be- 
cause the  enemy  is  before  them,  can  over- 
come nature  as  well  as  enemies,  organize 
transport  as  well  as  fight,  and  then,  with  his 
work  ail  accomplished,  his  instructions  all 
fulfilled,  can  carry  back  his  army  fitter  for 
war  than  it  was  when  he  received  it :  this 
has  made  a  distinct  addition  to  the  personal 
happiness  of  every  man  within  the  nation. 
'J'lie  country  never  quite  caught  the  wild 
romance  of  the  expedition,  the  disinterest- 
edness which  has  so  impressed  the  Conti- 
nent, the  strange  combination  of  East  and 
West,  of  science  and  barbaric  force,  of 
camels  refreshed  from  portable  Artesian 
wells,  and  elephants  carrying  the  last  tri- 
umphs of  inventive  artillerists,  and  it  will 
not  catch  it  unti{  the  sacer  vates  of  the  expe- 


dition has  appeared ;  but  it  has  recognized 
to  the  full  the  perfection  of  the  work,  the 
directness  of  the  application  of  means  to 
ends,  the  completeness,  —  a  completeness 
as  of  Brunei  or  Stephenson,  rather  than  of 
the  regular  British  General,  —  in  the  entire 
affair;  and  has  confidence  in  the  man  to 
whom  that  completeness  is  mainly  due.  We 
believe  the  nation  would  see  Sir  Ri)bert  Na- 

Eier  lose  a  battle  without  howling  for  bis 
ead,  a  remark  that  could  not  have  been 
made  of  any  General  since  Wellington. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  country  has  singled 
out  one  man  too  exclusively  for  its  gratitude, 
but  though  all  did  well  the  countn'  is  in  the 
right.  In  every  war  everything  depends 
upon  the  actual  chief,  and  Sir  Robert  Na- 
pier was  the  actual  chief  of  the  Army  of 
Abyssinia,  the  man  who  gave  counsel  as 
weU  as  orders  to  all  below,  not  the  mere 
speaking-trumpet  of  a  staff.  .  He  was  as 
well  entitled  to  all  the  credit  as  Stephenson 
to  that  of  building  the  Menai  Bridge.  So 
far  from  over-rewarding  a  soldier  of  this 
kind,  we  do  not  reward  him  half  enough,  do 
not  recognize  sufficiently  how  vast  an  addi- 
tion one  such  capacity  makes  to  the  national 
strength,  how  long  and  arduous  is  the  expe- 
rience, for  the  most  part  unrewarded  and 
unacknowledged,  through  which  a  man  of 
this  kind  arrives  at  the  perfection  of  his 
powers.  Suppose  to-morrow  it  were  need- 
ful to  conquer  Eg^'pt,  or  defend  Canada, 
what  would  be  the  monev  value,  the  sum  it 
would  be  worth  the  national  while  to  give 
for  this  Indian  Engineer,  who,  till  he  be- 
came Commander-in-Chief  of  Bombay,  bad 
in  his  whole  career  never  received  the  sum 
a  successful  speculator  on  'Change  makes  in 
a  morning,  who  had  never  once  tasted  the 
delight  of  independent  command,  and  who 
after  'a  great  campaign  was  deprived  by  a 
formality  of  the  decoration  acknowledged 
to  be  his  due  ?  We  are  no  advocates  for 
over-paying  soldiers,  —  Gibbon  was  right 
when  he  said  that  honourable  poverty  best 
befitted  armies,  —  but  at  least  let  us  leave 
them  the  hope  that  when  the  hour  at  last 
arrives,  when  the  experience  of  a  career, 
and  the  training  of  forty  years,  and  the 
knowledge  painfully  garnered  through  a  life, 
are  all  employed  to  secure  a  national  end, 
the  nation  will  not  be  niggardly  in  its  ap- 
plause or  its  acknowledgments.  If  it  ever 
falls  into  that  habit,  if  it  reserves  all  its  rie- 
wards  for  commerce,  and  all  its  enthusiasm 
for  eloquence,  if  it  haggles  with  men  who 
offer  their  lives,  and  strives  to  pay  for  genius 
by  the  pound,  it  may  yet  lenm,  on  a  day 
greater  than  last  Easter  Monday  was,  what 
it  is  to  have  lowered  the  honour,  and  damped 
the  ardour,  and  depressed  the  tone  of  men 
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who,  whether  they  conquer  or  fail,  have  al- 
ways this  one  claim  to  plead,  —  that  they 
pay  for  every  blunder  with  their  lives,  and 
that  their  lives  are  never  given  save  in  a 
national  cause.  Militarism  is  the  worst  of 
the  many  diseases  which  have  afflicted  Euro- 
pean society,  but  the  spirit  of  soldiership 
needs  only  to  be  directed  to  be  among  the 
noblest  of  impulses ;  and  it  is  no  injury  to 
Englishmen  tnat  the  old  Hebraic  iniiuence 
80  rapidly  passing  away  still  leads  them, 
when  thev  would  be  most  reverential,  to 
-address  tLe  Almighty  as  the  Lord  God  of 
Hosts. 


A  NEW  PDASE  OF  THE  ABYSSINIAN  BUSI- 
NESS. 

WAS    KINO    THEODORE    DECEIVED    BT    GENERAL 

NAPIER  ? 

The  following  curious  letter  appears  in  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette- 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Pall  ^fall  Gazette : 

Sir  :  I  am  glad  to  notice  that  a  correspondent 
in  your  columns  Inis  taken  up  the  subject  of  the 
surrender  of  the  cuptivcs  by  King  Theodore. 
The  following  is  Sir  Robert  Napier's  own  ac- 
count of  the  tnmsjiction  rcHpecting  his  late 
Majesty's  present  of  cows.  (See  despatch  dated 
April  14.) 

On  Sunday  morning,  April  12,  afler  the  de- 
feat of  his  army.  King  Theodore  wrote  a  letter 
to  Sir  Robert  Napier  asking  for  friendship,  and 
oflfering  a  present  of  cows,  as  well  as  to  liberate 
all  Euntpeuns. 

Sir  Robert  Napier's  reply  was  conveyed  ver- 
bally, Mr.  Rassiira  and  others  *'  acquiring  the 
impression"  that  the  cattle  mentioned  in  the 
King's  letter  had  been  accepte<.l.  Ayto  Samuel, 
the  interpreter,  couveye*!  this  v(*rbal  answer, 
and  when  the  King  iiujuiretl  what  reply  had 
been  given  alxmt  the  offi.re«l  cattle,  Siuuuel  ro- 
plie<l  that  Sir  Rolx'rt  Napier  liad  significl  his 
willingn(>i<H  to  accept  them.  Thetxlore,  therefore 
believing  that  friemlship  was  estaltlishcd,  sent 
down  the  pi-esent,  and  n»le:j8e<l  the  whole  of  the 
Europeans,  with  their  wiv(»  and  children. 

When  it  was  reiK)rted  to  Sir  Rol)ert  Napier 
that  the  cattle  had  arrived  outside  the  camp,  he 
gave  orders  that  they  nhouM  not  Imj  admitted 
within  the  pickets  ;  but  lie  sent  no  letter  or  mcs- 
sige  to  the  King  on  the  subject,  who  wsisalloweil 
to  remain  under  the  impression  that  his  present 
had  l»een  acceptc<l. 

Without  further  communication  of  any  kind, 
the  King's  position  was  attacked  on  the  l!Uh, 
Magilala  was  cannonaded  and  stormed,  and  at 
the  last  moment  Theu<lore  shot  himself,  rather 
than  fall  into  the  hands  of  his  enemy. 


If  the  foregoing  account  is  correct,  it  is  clear 
that  the  King  was  led  to  release  the  Europeans 
because  he  was  informed  that  hb  present  was 
accepted,  and  that,  therefore,  fKemlship  was 
established.  As  clearly,  Sir  Robert  Napier  knew 
that  such  was  Theodore's  impression,  and  took 
no  steps  whatever  to  undeceive  him,  but  left 
him  in  that  belief  until  he  attacked  Magdala 
next  day. 

I  really  think  that  the  case  ought  to  be  put 
simply  before  the  public  in  order  that  we  may 
see  what  excuse  can  be  made. 

Your  obedient  servant,  Habsht. 


The  Bishop  6f  Argyll  and  the  Isles  preached 
a  very  striking  sermon  at  Westminster  Abbey 
last  Sunday.  It  was  oipon  the  text,  **  God  is 
light,  and  in  Him  is  no  darkness  at  all,"  and 
was  an  attempt  to  reconcHe  the  faith  in  a  Go  I 
of  such  light  with  the  darkness  which  we  see 
actually  in  the  shape  of  both  scepticism  and  ela 
around  hs.  The  Bishop's  f^iith  was  that  the  de- 
lay, the  tardiness  in  the  coming  of  GotPs  king> 
dom,  is  necessitatcfl  by  the  sort  of  kingtkiu 
which  alone  God  has  shewn  His  purpose  through 
Christ  to  establish,  —  a  kingdom  not  imposed  by 
Him,  but  iUTcepted  anil  implorevl  by  us,  a  king- 
dom to  the  light  of  which  we  shall  have  worke<l 
our  own  way  intellectually  and  morally.  Guil 
will  not  put  all  things  under  His  feet  in  the 
sense  of  *'  force,"  but  will  have  all  things  put 
themselves  under  His  feet  **in  the  way  of 
choice."  In  other  words,  science  must  find  its 
way  to  God  by  its  own  light,  and  the  spirit  by 
its  own  free  choice  ;  and  Qod  will  wait  for  this, 
however  long,  r:i1tier  than  strain  the  human  in- 
tellect and  conscience  by  too  overwhelming  a 
manifestation  of  His  own  power  and  wiU.  Of 
many  impre^(Mive  sermons  recently  delivered  in 
the  Westminster  Abbey  services,  this  must  have 
been  one  of  the.  most  impressive. 

Spectator,  11  July. 


A  NEW  class  of  evidence  has  at  length,  like 
the  electric  telegraph,  made  its  way  slowlj  into 
the  precincts  of  the  law  courts.  On  Satoi^y, 
in  the  Adminilty  Court,  in  a  case  of  damage  to 
a  ship,  photographs  were  admitted  to  show  her 
condition,  — a  development  little  expected  thiitj 
years  ago  in  throwing  light  on  law  proceedings. 
The  lawyers,  however,  are  not  to  be  put  down 
by  the  alleged  accuracy  of  the  photographs ; 
for,  on  the  ground  of  conflict  of  evidence,  they 
obtaine<l  a  reference  to  the  Trinity  Mssten. 
Still,  some  day,  we  may  see  a  sworn  phoU^ 
grapher  in  Chancery  and  a  new  cUas  of  legal 
functionaries.  TiUcing  photographs  may  consti- 
tute part  of  the  examination  on  the  law  of  cri- 
dence. 
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SALE  OF  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT'S  AUTOGRAPH 
MANUjiCRllTS. 

The  original  autograph  manuscripts  of  Scott's 
novels  and  poems,  tbe  proof  sheets  of  the  "  Life 
of  Napoleon,'*  and  many  of  his  other  works,  were 
sold  by  auction  in  London  on  the  2nd  instant,  by 
order  of  the  trustees  of  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Cadell 
of  Edinburgh.  The  sale  created  a  sensation  in 
literary  circles,  and  each  lot  was  keenly  contested. 
The  following  is  the  result  of  the  sale : 

1.  "Quentin  Durward."  The  original  auto- 
graph MS.,  4to,  Russia,  extra,  uncut.  £142, 
(Mr.  Toovey  of  Piccadilly.) 

2.  "The  Abbot"  The  original  autograph 
MS.,  4to,  Russia,  extra,  uncut.  Pp.  81-53  in  vol. 
1,  and  2U-yi  in  vol.  2,  deficient  £50.  (Mr.  J. 
Murray,  Albermarle  street) 

8.  *  *  Chronicles  of  the  Cannongate. ' '  First  and 
second  series,  4to,  Russia,  extra,  uncut.  £51. 
(Melville.) 

4.  "Woodstock."  The  original  autograph 
MS., 4to,  Russia, extra,  uncut  £120.  (Thorpe.) 

6.  "The  Betrothed.'*  The  original  autograph 
MS.,  bound  up  with  No.  6,  4to,  Russia,  extra. 
£77.     (Lauder.) 

6.  "  The  Talisman."  The  original  autograph 
MS.,  4to.  £70.     (Lauder.) 

7.  "  St.  Ronan's  WeU."  The  original  auto- 
graph MS. ,  4to,  extra,  uncut.  £1  lU.     (Lauder. ) 

8.  "  The  Vision  of  Don  Roderick,"  and  other 
pieces,  4to,  Russia,  extra,  uncut  (Stanzas  19 
to  54  in  "Don  Roderick"  deficient)  £57. 
(A  W.  Elrick.) 

9.  "  Life  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,"  9  vols., 
8vo.  The  proof  sheets,  with  MS.  notes  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  friend  and  printer,  Mr.  James 
Ballantyne,  the  margins  covered  with  corrections 
and  additions  in  the  autograph  of  the  author. 
Russia,  extra,  uncut  In  these  interesting  vol- 
umes is  inserted  Sir  Walter  Scott's  correspon- 
dence with  the  printer  during  the  progress  of 
the  work,  comprising  57  autograph  letters.  £69. 
(Bret) 

10.  Woodstock,"  8  vols,  in  2,  8vo.  The  proof 
sheets  of  tlie  first  edition,  with  numerous  MS. 
notes  by  Mr.  John  Ballantyne,  and  very  exten- 
sive corrections  and  additions  in  the  autograph 
of  tlie  author.  Russia,  extra,  uncut.  Inserted 
are  14  autograph  letters  written  to  Ballantyne 
during  the  printing  uf  the  work.   £50.    ( Boone. ) 

11.  "Tales  of  the  Crusjuiers,"  "The  Be- 
trothed," and  "  The  Talisman."  4  vols,  in  2, 
8vo.  The  proof  sheets  of  the  first  edition,  with 
MS.  notes  by  James  Bjillantyne,  and  numerous 
corrections  an<l  ad<1itions  in  the  autograph  of  the 
author.  Ru<^siii,  extra,  uncut  Inserted  are 
eight  autoj^niph  letters  written  to  Ballantyne 
during  the  progress  of  the  work.     £40.     (Bret.) 

12.  **Fortuni»s  of  Nigel,"  and  "  Quentin  Dur- 
ward,"  f)  vols,  iu  8,  8vo.  The  proof  sheets  of  the 
first  edition,  with  MS.  notes  by  Mr.  James  Bal- 
lantyne, and  numerous  corrections  and  additions 


in  the  autograph  of  the  author, 
uncut     £46.     (Toovey.) 

13.  "  Peverilof  the  Peak,"  4  Tola,  in  2,  Sva 
The  proof  sheets  of  the  first  edition,  with  MS. 
notes  by  Ballantyne,  and  numerous  oorrectioiis 
and  additions  in  the  autograph  of  the  aathor. 
Russia,  extra,  uncut    £26.    (H.  Stevensi) 

14.  "  The  Pirate,"  4  vols,  in  2, 8vo.  The  proof 
sheets  of  the  first  edition,  with  MS.  notes  by  Bal- 
lantyne, and  corrections  and  additions  in  the  au- 
tograph of  the  author.  Russia,  extra,  nncat 
£27.     (Boone.) 

16.  "  Ivanhoe,"  "Bride  of  Lammermoor," 
"  Legend  of  Montrose,"  8vo.  Fragments  of  the 
proof  sheets,  with  MS.  notes  by  Ballantyne,  and 
corrections  and  additions  in  the  autograph  of  the 
author.  Russia,  extra,  uncut  £21.  (Toovey.) 
Mr.  Ballantyne's  notes  to  all  these  works  are 
vei7  interesting,  as  they  contain  the  oorrections 
which  he  suggested  during  the  printing,  as  well 
as  occasional  criticisms  and  remarks.  Sr  Walter 
appears  generally  to  have  adopted  the  advice  of 
his  friend;  but  sometimes  they  did  not  agree, 
and  some  of  his  notes  in  reply  are  very  character- 
istic. 

16.  "Tales. of  a  Grandfiither,"  being  stories 
from  the  History  of  Scotland,  6  vols.,  12mo,  in- 
terleaved, with  numerous  corrections  and  addi- 
tions by  the  author.  Half  Russia,  extra,  uncnt. 
Edmburgh,  182a 

There  was  a  great  competition  for  the  last  lot 
in  the  sale.  It  was  put  up  at  £5.  The  biddings 
went  on  till  they  reached  £60,  vhen  it  wai 
knocked  down  to  Mr.  Toovey ;  but  there  being 
two  bidders  at  the  latter  sum  it  wis  put  np 
again,  and  ultimately  it  was  adjudged  to  Mr. 
Beet,  of  Bond  street,  at  £100.  The  total  amount 
obtained  was  £1,078. 


A  Wet-Nubse  Wanted  por  ait  Exfbcicd 
Little  Stranger. —  Her  Mi  j^y  the  Quesn  of 
Greece  being  in  an  interesting  condition,  the 
King  has  nominated  a  commission,  oompoted  of 
three  medical  men,  to  select  a  wet-nurse  for  the 
expected  little  stnuiger,  and  has  laid  down  cer- 
tain stringent  rules  for  their  guidance.  For  in- 
stance, the  nurse  is  to  oome  cither  from  Arachota, 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Parnassus,  or  from  Kyriaki, 
close  to  ttie  Helicon.  Having  thus  appeaaed  the 
most  classical  and  poetic  spirits  even  in  lus  Iks- 
tidious  kingdom,  the  King  turns  his  attention 
to  the  bodily  condition  of  the  wet-nnrse,  who 
must  have  "  blond  or  black  hair,  white  and  ft^ 
ular  teeth,"  and  —  "a  good  supply  of  food  for 
tlie  Royal  infant's  consumption.  She  most  not 
have  more  than  two  children,  of  whom  the 
youngest  should  be  about  two  months  .<dd;  Ai 
must  not  be  more  than  eight-and-twenty;  and 
her  husband  must  be  certi£d  to  be  ■trong  and 
healthy." 
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From  The  Quarterly  Review. 

The  Poems  of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge. 
Edited  bv  Derwent  and  Sara  Coleridge. 
A  New  Edition.    London,  1854. 

On  Coleridge  as  a  philosopher  much  has 
been  written,  and  excellently ;  on  Coleridge 
as  a  poet  comparatively  little,  and  that  little 
has  not,  as  a  rule,  been  remarkable  for 
either  subtle  appreciation  or  accurate  dis- 
crimination. Should  we  be  far  wrong  if  we 
went  further  and  said  that  the  poetry  of 
Coleridge  is  in  reality  not  much  read  at  all  ? 
Those  who  confine  their  attention  to  the 
*  Ancient  Mariner'  and  'ChristabeP  will 
probably  think  that  we  are  in  error.  But 
we  judge  by  this  fact,  among  others,  that  in 
a  late  edition  of  his  works  the  whole  scries 
of  poems  written  in  later  life,  containing 
some  of  his  most  exquisite  and  characteris- 
tic pieces,  is  unceremoniously  omitted. 

The  first  point  which  strikes  us  in  Cole- 
ridge's character,  and  which  has  not,  we 
think,  been  sufficiently  observed,  is  his  am- 
bitious temper,  which  led  him  to  plan  so 
much  more  than  he  or  any  man  could  ac- 
complish. It  is  true  that  all  men  who  make 
a  great  figure  in  the  world  must  have  a 
share  of  ambition,  a  desire  for  power  and 
for  the  estimation  of  power,  larger  than  is 
found  among  their  fellow  men.  But  in 
most  it  is  overlaid  and  hidden  by  other  feel- 
ings. Thus  in  Wordsworth  it  was  overlaid 
by  pride  and  a  certain  narrowness  of  intel- 
lect ;  in  Byron  it  was  in  a  great  measure 
quenched  by  the  admiration  which  was  so 
early  poured  upon  him,  so  that  for  the  rest 
of  his  life  he  alternated  between  vanity,  the 
complacent  satisfaction  at  this  admiration, 
and  c}Tiicism,  which  is  the  satiety  of  it ;  in 
Shelley  there  is  not  enough  of  definite  aim 
to  render  the  word  ambition  applicable  to 
him  —  he  had  no  determinate  wish  to  sub- 
due to  himself  the  realities  of  the  world,  he 
was  merely  urged  onward  by  an  incessant 
craving,  the  demon  of  discontent.  Bat 
Coleridge  was  definitely  ambitious.  His 
endeavour,  consciously  pursued  and  to  the 
end  of  his  life  never  laid  aside  nor  des- 
paired of,  was  to  survey  and  arrange  in 
system  the  whole  world  of  realities ;  he  des- 
pised the  restrictions  which  had  been  laid 
on  this  investigation  by  the  narrower  spirit 
of  the  philosophy  of  the  eighteenth  century ; 
all  things,   spiritual  as  well  as  materiid» 


were  gathered  into  his  net ;  no  thought  was 
too  subtle ,  no  imagination  too  wild,  to  be- 
come a  part  of  his  vast  and  sensitive  mind. 
There  was,  indeed,  one  class  of  his  contem- 
poraries with  whom  he  shared  this  quality, 
and  much  else  besides.  These  were  the 
German  philosophers,  Fichte,  Schelling,  and 
Hegel.  To  explain  the  universe  —  that,  in 
brief,  was  the  object  which  these  thinkers 
proposed  to  themselves.  It  seemed  to  them 
a  small  thing  merely  to  lay  the  foimdation 
of  a  science,  or  even  of  the  science,  as  they 
imagined  it  to  themselves;  they  must  be 
its  entire  architects,  they  must  witness  its 
completion.  But  this  was  much  as  if  one 
man  were  to  undertake  with  his  own  hands 
to  build  a  cathedral.  Accordingly,  all  that 
they  have  handed  down  for  the  benefit  of 
posterity  is  a  vast  conception,  a  magnificent 
effort ;  the  details  of  their  philosophy  have 
been  found  practically  of  hardly  any  value, 
from  the  entire  absence  of  explanation  and 
illustration.  Had  they  worked  more  slow- 
ly, they  would  have  effected  much  more  in 
die  end.  To  these  men,  both  iu  spirit  and 
in  form,  belonged  Coleridge,  yet  with  a 
difference ;  for  besides  being  a  philosopher, 
he  was  a  poet. 

The  influence  which  Coleridge's  ambition 
exercised  on  his  poetry  was  to  some  extent 
injurious,  for  his  great  defect  is  the  mani- 
fest strain  which  he  puts  on  himself,  often 
in  passages  even  of  his  most  beautiful  po- 
ems ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  '  Ode  to  De- 
jection,' the  last  stanza  but  one  of  which  is 
entirely  spoiled  by  this  fault.  It  is,  how- 
ever, far  more  manifest  in  his  earlier  than 
in  his  later  poems ;  the  '  Religious  Mus- 
ings'  are  scarcely  anything  but  tumid  ex- 
travagance ;  nor  is  the  *  Ode  to  the  Depart- 
ing Year '  much  better,  in  spite  of  the  praise 
which  has  been  lavished  on  it  by  eminent 
critics. 

But  there  was  another  result,  which, 
though  less  apparent,  was  a  far  better  one. 
For  the  reaction  from  ambition  is  not  that 
petty  shame  which  is  the  reaction  from  self- 
conceit  ;  it  is  self-humiliation,  the  acknowl- 
edgment of  inferiority  before  a  power 
which  at  once  comprehends  and  baffles  the 
combatant.  And  next  in  dignity  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  a  great  design  is  the  res- 
ignation which  leaves  it  unaccomplished, 
and  yet  does  not  cease  to  believe  in  the  po9- 
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sibility  of  its  accomplishment.  The  traces 
of  such  a  resignation,  impressed  upon  a 
most  tender  and  sensitive  spirit,  are  to  be 
found  in  all  the  later  poems  of  Coleridge. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  following,  which  is 
indeed  deficient  in  that  imaginative  power 
which  is  Coleridge^s  most  striking  excel- 
lence, but  for  that  very  reason  exhibits  more 
clearly  those  qualities  which  we  have  fast 
been  ascribing  to  him :  — 

*  How  seldom,  friend!  a  good  great  man  inherits 

Honour  or  wealth,  with  all  his  worth  and  pains ! 

It  sounds  like  stories  from  the  land  of  spirits, 

If  any  man  obtain  that  which  he  merits. 

Or  any  merit  that  which  he  obtains. 

For  shame,  dear  friend!  renounce  this  oanting 

strain! 
What  would'st  thou  have  a  good  great  man  ob- 
tain? 
Place — titles — salary — a  ^ded  chain — 
Or  throne  of  corses  which  his  sword  hath  siiun  T 
Greatness  and  goodness  are  not  means,  but  ends ! 
Hath  he  not  always  treasures,  always  friends, 
The  good  great  man  T — three  treasures,  love,  and 

Hgbt, 
And  oalm  thoughts,  r^ular  as  infknt's  breath ; — 
find  three  firm  friends,  more  sure  than  day  and 

night— 
Himself,  his  Msker,  and  the  angel  Death.' 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  middle  of 
the  above  poem  does  not  correspond  in  dig- 
nity and  beauty  to  the  beginning  and  end 
(and  it  was  perhaps  a  half-consciousness  of 
this  that  induced  the  poet  to  use  his  notes 
of  admiration  so  profusely) ,  but,  as  we  have 
just  said,  passages  of  inferior  merit  are  com- 
mon even  in  Coleridge^s  most  renuurkable 
pieces. 

Ambition,  tenderness,  imagination — these 
are  the  three  key-notes  to  the  character  of 
Coleridge.  Doubtless  there  were  in  the 
complexity  of  his  nature  other  veins  also, 
and  some  of  inferior  metal,  whereby  he  has 
been  a  problem  of  no  small  difficulty  to 
those  who  have  tried  honestly  to  understand 
him.  But  these  three  are  his  predominant 
qualities,  those  which  first  strike  a  sympa- 
tiietic  reader  of  his  works ;  and  the  others 
we  believe  to  have  been  more  or  less  super- 
ficial, and  the  result  of  weakness :  but  we 
shall  have  more  to  say  of  them  presently. 
In  none  of  his  poems  do  his  distinctive 
merits  appear  more  prominently  than  in  the 
following,  entitled  *Love,  Hope,  ani  Pa- 
tience in  £ducatioE;\  and  here  they  are 


blended  in  the  harmony  of  that  wide  expe- 
rience which  comes  with  declining  years  :  — 

*0*er  wayward  childhood  would'st  thou  hold 

firm  rule. 
And  sun  thee  in  the  light  of  happy  fiioes; 
Lore,  Hope,  and  Patience,  these  must  be  thy 

graoe0, 
And  in  thine  own  heart  let  them  first  keep  schooL 
For  as  old  Atlas  on  his  broad  neck  places 
Heaven's  starry  globe,  and  there  sustains  it, — so 
Do  these  upbear  the  little  world  below 
Of  education, — Patience,  Love,  and  Hope. 
Methinks  I  see  them  grouped,  in  seemly  show. 
The  straightened  arms  upraised ,  the  palms  aslope. 
And  robes  that,  touching  as  adown  they  flow. 
Distinctly  blend,  like  snow  embossed  in  snow. 
Oh,  part  them  never!    If  Hope  prostrate  lie. 

Love  too  will  sink  and  die. 
But  Love  is  subtle,  and  doth  proof  derive 
From  her  own  life  that  Hope  is  yet  alive; 
And  bending  o'er  with  soul-transfusing  eyes, ' 
And  the  soft  murmurs  of  the  mother  Love, 
Woosback  the  fleeting  spirit  and  half-supplies; 
Thus  Love  repays  to  Hope  what  Hope  first  gave 

to  Love. 
Yet  hi^ly  there  will  come  a  weary  day. 
When  overtasked  at  length 
Both  Love  and  Hope  beneath  the  load  give  way. 
Then  with  a  statue's  smile,  a  statue's  strength. 
Stands  the  mute  sister,  Patience,  nothing  loth» 
And  both  supporting  does  the  work  of  both.' 

Can  any  other  poem  of  this  century  be 
produced  in  which,  with  so  small  a  compass, 
there  is  so  wide  a  range  ?  It  begins  with 
the  schoolroom,  and  ends  with  principles 
that  are  applicable  to  all  men  and  all  times. 
The  truths  which  it  expresses  are  seen  at 
once  to  be  true ;  yet  they  are  new,  if  not 
individually,  at  least  in  the  colligation,  the 
unity  which  binds  them  together.  There  is 
DO  outcropping  of  intellectual  eflfort,  of  con- 
scious observation ;  yet  the  results  of  both 
intellect  and  observation  are  there.  And 
the  whole  is  not  like  a  philosophical  thesis, 
requiring  time  to  understand  it,  but  is  im- 
pressed on  the  mind  at  once  by  the  imagery 
with  which  it  is  conjoined.  It  is  a  sort  of 
vision,  flashing  on  the  mind  at  once ;  and 
undoubtedly  it  must  have  so  flashed  on  the 
mind  of  the  poet ;  yet  for  such  a  vision  to 
have  presented  itself  to  him,  a  long  exer- 
cise of  the  faculties  must  have  been  neces- 
sary This  is  what  is. meant  by  imagination. 
Compare  with  this  any  of  the  most  admired 
pieces  of  Tennyson  —  almost  anything  in 
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*  In  Memoriam  ^  will  do — whether  we  take 
the  first  half,  in  which  observation  is  pre- 
dominant, or  the  latter  half,  which  abounds 
in  thought  on  abstruse  subjects.  For  in- 
stance, the  following :  — 

*  Calm  is  the  mom  without  a  sound, 

*  Calm  as  to  suit  a  calmer  grief, 
And  only  thro'  the  Aided  leaf 

The  ohesnut  pattering  to  the  ground; 

Calm  and  deep  peace  on  this  high  wold. 
And  on  these  dews  that  drench  the  ftarte. 
And  all  the  silvery  gossamers 

That  twinkle  into  green  and  gold; 

Cahn  and  still  light  on  yon  great  plain 
That  sweeps  with  all  its  autumn  bowers. 
And  crowded  farms  and  lessening  towers 

To  mingle  with  the  bounding  main.' 

Can  any  one  say  that  there  is  spontaneity 
in  such  lines  as  these?  It  is  quite  clear 
that  they  are  thought  out ;  the  observation, 
however  delicate  and  beautiful  (and  it  has 
these  qualities  in  a  high  degree),  has  been 
collected  and  put  together  with  conscious 
knowledge ;  the  poet  is  quite  aware  of  the 
fact  that  he  is  a  poet;  he  has  never  lost 
himself  in  any  sudden  vision,  such  as  com- 
pels utterance.  The  lines  are  expressive 
of  passion,  certainly  —  of  observation,  cer- 
tainly—  but  not  of  spiritual  truth.  Still, 
such  soilness  of  pathos,  such  originality  of 
description,  must  command  oiur  admiration, 
however  we  may  think  it  to  fall  short  of  the 
highest  attainment  possible.  But  what  shall 
be  said  of  the  abstruse  thinking  which  occu- 
pies the  latter  half  of  *  In  Memoriam '  P 
Such  lines  as  these :  — 

*  That  which  we  dare  invoke  to  bless; 

Our  dearest  hope,  our  ghastliest  doubt; 
He,  They,  One,  All :  within,  without ; 
The  Power  in  dnrkness  whom  we  guess. 

I  found  him  not  in  world  or  sun, 
Or  eagle's  wing,  or  Insect's  eye  ; 
Nor  thro'  the  questions  men  may  try. 

The  petty  cobwebs  we  have  spun : ' 

and  those  which  follow,  are  not  poetry  but 
philosophy ;  and  to  say  the  truth,  the  phil- 
osophy is  neither  very  original  nor  very 
good.  And  here  again,  as  in  the  former 
passage,  let  it  be  noticed  how  entire  a  want 
there  is  of  the  *  ars  celare  artem ; '  or,  to 
speak  more  truly,  the  poet  has  never  seen 
anything  so  transcendently  wonderful,  nor 


felt  any  impulse  so  fervid,  as  to  carry  him 
out  of  himself,  and  make  him  wholly  forget 
every  predetermined  purpose  and  will  of 
his  own,  under  the  influence  of  the  force 
that  bears  him  along  in  his  unpremeditated 
flight.  Of  such  an  impulse  there  are  partial 
traces  in  one  work  of  Tennyson,  and  in  one 
only ;  and  that  is  '  Maud.^  It.  his  other 
poems  he  is  never  touched  by  that  *  frenzy 
of  the  Muses  ^  of  which  Plato  speaks.  Ten- 
nyson cannot  fail  to  be  admired ;  but  his 
admirer^  have  confounded  overcarefulness 
^ith  perfection,  and  have  assigned  him  a 
rank  among  our  greatest  poets,  which,  we 
are  convinced,  he  will  not  permanently  re- 
tain.* 

But  to  return  to  Coleridge.  Before  leav- 
ing the  poem  on  which  we  were  comment- 
ing, there  is  one  more  remark  that  we  must 
make  respecting  it.  Since  Milton  wrote 
'  Samson  Agonistes,^  there  has  not  been, 
except  this,  any  poem  of^the  first  rank 
written  in  English  by  a  man  beyond  middle 
age.  This  is  well  worth  noticing,  for  the 
endurance  of  a  man's  powers  is  the  best 
test  of  the  capacity  of  his  mind.  Of  two  of 
the  greatest  geniuses  of  the  century,  Words- 
worth and  Scott,  it  is  certain  that  they  had 
exhausted  their  powers  some  time  before 
their  death.  And  if  this  cannot  be  said 
with  equal  confidence  of  Byron  and  Shelley, 
who  died  comparatively  young,  it  at  any 
rate  must  be  allowed  that  they  had  shown 
no  decisive  signs  of  adding  to  the  passion 
and  exuberance,  which  are  the  merits  of 
early  writings,  those  other  excellencies  which 
are  the  characteristics  of  maturer  life.  If 
we  except  Keats,  whose  promise  of  excel- 
lence was  great,  but  whose  performance  is 
too  undeveloped  to  produce  the  same  vig- 
orous impression  as  the  others  whom  we 
have  mentioned,  these  are  the  great  poeti- 
cal names  of  the  beginning  of  the  century. 

•Tennyson  and  his  imitators  would  do  well  to 
ponder  upon  the  words  of  Plato :  bcd'av  uvev  ftaviac 
Movauv  hrl  noufTucdc  ^pac  ^KrjTcu,  neiadelc  uq 
6(M  U  fixyriq  licavdc  Trwiyr^f  iaofuvoCy  urei^f  ai- 
TOf  re  Kol^  iroiffatc  imd  T^f .  rCw  fjuuvofievotv  7  rot) 
wj^povovinxK  ifipavioT^,  —  Phftdrus,  p.  246,  A.  We 
subioin  the  translation  of  this  passage  by  the  Master 
of  Trinity  in  his  admirable  edition  of  the  '  Ph«(%ii8 ' 
recently  published :  — '  Whoso  knocks  at  the  door 
of  Poesy  untouched  with  the  Muse's  ft^nzy —fondly 
persuaalng  himself  that  art  alone  will  make  him  a 
thorough  poet— neither  he  nor  his  works  will  ever 
attain  perfection ;  but  are  destined,  for  all  their  cold 
propriety,  to  be  eclipsed  by  the  efnisions  of  the  In- 
jlipired  madman.' 
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For  the  onlf  genuine  and  truly  del^^i'Iiil 
poems  of  Southej'  —  bis  ballads  —  biivc  Tii>t 
sufficient  impcrtauce  to  be  put  in  tht:  .~aini.' 
rank ;  sod  Moore,  Campbell,  and  .Crabbu 
cannot  be  considered  so  nigh. 

We  have  hltbcrto  said  ecarcelj  anytbiiii; 
of  those  two  poems  of  Coleridge  bj-  wLiih 
he  is  most  widely  known,  the  '  Antienl 
Mariner,'  and  '  Christabel ;'  and,  iti  iatt, 
there  is  scarcely  anything  to  be  said  of  tbi'in 
that  is  not  already  acknowledged  aiiJ  un- 
disputed. Yet  it  is  worth  while  tti  \u'W 
briefly  their  ^stinctive  character.  A.-'  writ- 
ten in  his  youth,  they  have  iiatura]l>  iiu 
marks  of  a  wide  experience;  nor  wmililf 
perhaps,  the  range  of  his  mind  be  c.i.^'ily 
conjectured  from  thera.  And  thougli  tbi^rif 
are  many  martca  of  his  tender  sensitive zn-.-s, 
it  does  not  (especially  in  the  '  Ancient  Al^^r- 
incr'}  come  out  as  prominently  as  in  hh 
later  poems.  But  for  pure  imagination,  no 
man  since  Shakspeare  has  written  atiytbini!; 
to  equal  them.  It  is  true  that  it  ia  in  many 
respects  a  dreamlike  imagination;  the  link^ 
which  bind  it  qp  to  reality  are  few ;  its  wan- 
derings centre  in  a  primeval  region  of  the 
mind,  where  things  are  linked  togelbir  liy 
laws  more  slack  and  capricious  than  in  ihc 
world  which  we  know.  But  it  is  a  truL'  and 
not  a  forced  imagination;  it  ia  a  n:iilv<' 
growth  of  the  mind,  and  notamerearraniie- 
ment  of  things  observed  and  thoaght ;  .ind 
is  thus  pointedly  distinguished  from  KiK'b  a 
mess  of  arbitrary  monstrosities  as  'Ke)mma.' 

'Christabel'  is  thefinerof  the  two  j>oi.-ms, 
and  perhaps  it  gains  rather  than  losipit  by 
the  fact  that  it  is  unfinished.  Forafinitbid 
work  rather  excludes  the  thought  of  that 
infinity  which  surrounds  every  human  his- 
tory; it  makes  us  think  that  there  in  an 
end,  which  having  been  gained,  there  are 
no  more  questions  to  be  asked,  no  cbaiiiies 
to  be  expected.  This  is  the  eSect  which 
we  commonly  experience  on  laying  tlun-ii  a 
novel,  whether  it  have  a  prosperous  or  ca- 
lamitous end.  When  Ivan^oc  marries  liow- 
ena,  the  reader  is  satisfied;  when  the  Laird 
of  Ravenswood  is  swallowed  up  in  the  sands, 
he  is,  if  not  satisfied,  at  least  not  inclined  to 
make  any  further  inquiries;  in  fact,  it  does 
not  enter  his  head  to  do  so.  He  docs  not 
concern  himself  about  the  future  at  all. 
But  the  realm  of  reality  never  stops ; 
whether  wc  perceive  it  or  not,  it  Kxtends 
onward  into  the  illnnitablc  continuity  of  the 
universe.  And  to  express  this  infinily  \^  a 
rare  and  peculiar  merit  in  a  work  of  ar( ; 
few  even  among  the  greatest  men  havL- 
compasecd  it;  and  perhaps  in  many  i  ^im's 
where  it  is  found,  it  may  be  rather  an  i-\- 
quiiltc  accident  th.tn  the  result  of  .■^Imly 
and  knowledge.     The  'Prometheus'  of  ,;l%i^- , 
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ehyluB,  Michael  Angelo's  statues  of  Kigfat 
and  Day,  '  Hamlet'  (not  so  much  by  virtue 
of  the  story  as  from  the  intense  pcrsouality 
of  Hamlet,  which  we  cannot  conceive  as 
perishing  even  with  bis  bodily  death),  and 
Uoethe's  'Faust;'  in  a  lesser  degree,  per- 
haps, the  '  Odyssey '  (for  surely  no  ono 
finished  that  poem  without  a  wonder- 
interest  as  to  what  would  happen  ici 
lysses  in  the  future).     These  are  the  u»o«t 

B eminent  instances.  Ought  we  to  add 
ante's  great  poem  F  We  think  not,  for 
the  infinity  contained  in  it  is  a  known  in- 
finity ;  an  infinity  without  change,  as  meas- 
urable and  comprehensible  as  is  the  infinity 
of  a  pair  of  parallel  lines.  It  transcend;! 
our  intellect  by  magnitude,  not  by  the  na- 
ture of  the  ideas  it  contains.  Whereas  the 
infinity  here  spoken  of  is  that  of  an  ever 
van'ing  and  developing  reality. 

Though  '  Christabel '  cannot  for  substance 
and  comprehensiveness  be  classed  with  the 
great  works  above-named,  it  is  no  less 
unique,  no  less  genuine,  no  less  spiritual, 
than  any  of  tJiem.  What  shall  be  said  of 
the  creation  of  sucha  poemP  Ubservation, 
thought,  intellectual  energy,  these  con- 
tributed to  it  but  the  barest  lineaments,  the 
scantiest  outlines.  The  matter  of  it  came 
from  the  heart  of  the  poet;  it  is  the  personi- 
fication and  embodiment  of  those  forces 
whose  struggle  takes  place,  not  in  the  re- 
gion of  nerve  and  muscle,  but  in  the  inmost 
circle  of  the  spirit;  amid  those  pulses  and 
delicate  fibres  which  in  most  men  vibrate 
unheeded  and  unfelt,  but  which  the  sensi- 
tive tact  of  the  poet  retains,  observes,  and 
brings  to  light.  This  is  the  true  essence 
of  poetry.  It  is  curious  to  compare  '  Chris- 
tabel '  with  the  earthly  energy  of  the  '  Lay 
of  the  Last  Minstrel,'  or  with  the  passionate 
force  of  the  'Giaour'  —  cither  of  them 
equally  plain  and  straightforward,  and  in- 
telligible to  the  coarsest  understanding. 

Of  the  '  Ancient  Mariner '  the  best  criti- 
cism is  that  made  by  Coleridee  himself. 
Mrs.  Barbauld  —  so  we  read  in  Uie  'Table- 
talk' —  had  alleged  two  faults  in  it;  first, 
that  the  story  was  improbable;  secondly, 
that  it  had  no  moral. 

•As  for  the  proliability,'  Coleridge  says, 'I 
owned  that  that  raightadmit  some  question;  but 
w  to  the  wont  uf  a  moral,  I  told  her  that  in  my 
judgntent  the  poem  had  loo  much;  and  that  the 
only,  or  chief  fault,  if  I  might  say  so,  was  the 
obtrusion  of  the  moral  sentiment  so  openly  on 
the  reader  as  a  principle  or  causeof  action  ina 
work  of  such  pure  imagination.  It  ought  to 
have  hail  no  more  monU  than  the  Arabiiul 
Niffhts'  talc  of  the  mercbiint's  sitling  down  to 
eat  dates  by  the  side  of  n  well,  an.l  lhr}w:n; 
the  sheUs  aside,  and  lol  a  gunic  atdite  ap,  and 
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Mijra  he  mud  kill  the  tforeMdd  marohuit,  btcatat 
one  of  the  dale  ahella  hod.  It  leems,  put  out  the 
eyeof  thegeoie'BMD.'  * 

It  may,  fwrluips,  be  reasonably  thought 
that  the  latter  part  of  this  criticism  goes 
tooiar,  and  that  aomo  moral  or  emotional 
principle  ought  to  underlie  every  poem, 
however  remote  it  may  apparently  be  from 
tha  world  to  which  we  are  accustomed ;  that 
a  seriea  of  fanciful  pictures,  like  the  '  Ara- 
bian Nights,'  is  not,  in  the  strict  sense,  poe- 
try. But  the  obtruaiveneaa  of  the  moral  is 
no  doubt  a  fault  in  the  '  Ancient  Mariner,' 
and  puts  it  below  the  level  of  '  Christabcl,' 
which  has  besides  throughout  a  more  deli- 
cate workmanship.  Take  for  instance  from 
the  latter  the  following  passage,  which  hu 
always  appeared  to  us  to  be  marked  by  a 
curiously  felicitous  blending  of  imagery  and 


'  The  moon  shines  dim  in  the  open  air, 
And  not  a,  luoonbeam  enters  here; 
But  they  without  its  light  c&n  see 
The  ohamber  carved  so  curiously. 
Carved  with  figures  stnnge  and  sweet, 
^11  made  oat  of  the  carver's  brun. 
For  a  lady 's  chamber  meet : 
The  lamp  with  twofold  ^ver  chain 
.   Is  fltatened  to  an  angel's  fMt 
The  silver  lamp  bums  dead  and  dim  : 
But  Christabel  the  lamp  will  trim.' 
Taken  in  connexion  with  the  rest  of  the 
poem,  the  dimness  of  the  room  and  of  the 
lamp  have  a  mysterious  meaning;   but,  in- 
dependently of   this,  the   '  figures  strange 
and   sweet,   all   made   out   of  the   carver's 
brain,'  carry  us  away  to  far  other  repons 
than  those  which  arc  actually  present  before 
us.     '  The  tteo/old  silver  chain'  is  a  graphic 

On  the  other  hand,  the  scenery  of  the 
'  Ancient  Mariner'  is  more  weird  and  tre- 
mendous than  in  the  other;  and  some  pas- 
sages of  it  —  particularly  the  conception  of 
Life-tn-Ueath  — exhibit  the  only  suoces^ful 
instances  in  his  writings,  or,  we  may  add. 
In  the  writings  of  any  poet  of  this  or  the 
last  century,  of  that  sublimity  which  is  al- 
lied to  terror. 

Coleridge  did  indeed  often  aim  at  such 
snlilimity ;  but  in  general,  to  say  that  he 
lailtHl  conveys  a  verj'  inadet]uatc  idea  of 
the  depths  to  which  he  feU.  He  was,  to 
do  him  justice,  partlv  aware  of  his  failure. 
'My  poems,'  he  said,  "have  been  rightly 
charged  with  a  profusion  of  double  epithets 
and  a  general  tui^jidness.'  When  in  his 
worst  and  most  inllatcd  mood,  this  was  the 
sort  of  stuff  that  he  wrote :  — 

Pni«Fuih?meckKet}'!    TheaUMmdFom 


I  Whose  scarlet  robe  was  stiff  with  earthly  pomp. 
Who  drank  iniquity  in  cupa  of  gold. 
Whose  DOmea  were  many  and  all  bUsphemonB, 

I  Hath  met  the  horrible  Judgment!    Whence  that 

ory! 
The  mighty  army  of  fuul  spirits  shrieked 
Disherited  uf  earth !     For  she  hath  bllen 
On  whose  blaok  front  was  written  Mystery,  &a. 

Shrieked  Ambition's  giant  throng. 
And  with  them   hissSd  the   loeust-Seods  that 

And  glittered  in  Corruption's  slimy  track'  — 

passages  which  harmoniously,  but  not  agree- 
ably, combine  the  styles  of  Dr.  Cuniming, 
Mr.  Robert  Montgomery,  and  Jlr,  M.  F, 
Tupper,  but  of  which  it  is  at  first  sight  in- 
cxphcable  how  Coleridge  came  to  write 
them.  We  believe,  however,  that  it  re- 
sulted partly  from  his  admiration  of  Mr. 
Bowles :  a  poet  admired  at  that  time  by 
many  men  of  genius,  of  whom  Wilson  was 
one,  and  who  was  flattered  even  by  Byron, 
but  whose  works  to  readers  of  the  present 
day  seem  downright  twaddle.  Our  respect 
for  Coleridge  forbids  us  to  quote  more  of 
the  '  Religious  Musings  '  or  the  '  Destiny  of 
Nations ;'  and  if  those  two  poems,  together 
with  his  early  sonnets,  were  excluded  from 
his  published  works  it  would  be  the  better 
for  his  poetic  fame.  Ailer  all,  the  some 
may  be  said  of  Shelley's  '  (Edipus  Tyi«D- 
nus,'  of  Byron's  '  Hints  from  Horace,'  and 
of  a  still  more  considerable  portion  of 
Wordsworth's  poems.  An  age  of  effervea- 
cence  is  always  an  age  of  inequality. 

Two  of  Coleridge's  most  celebrated 
poems  are  the  '  Ode  to  France,'  extolled  by 
Shelley  as  the  finest  ode  of  modem  times ; 
and  the  '  Hymn  in  the  Vole  of  Chamouni,' 
whith,  as  is  well  known,  is  an  expansion  of 
twenty  lines  by  Frederica  Brunn.  Neither, 
however,  can  be  placed  altogether  in  the  first 
rank  of  poems.  The  '  France '  is  too  conten- 
tious :  we  hear  too  much  of'  blasphemy'  and 
'  priestcraft ; '  it  is  instinct  rather  with  the 
spirit  of  the  controversialist  than  of  the 
Ivrist.  Yet  the  first  etania  is  fine  and  wor- 
thy of  remembrance.  The  '  Hymn  in  the 
Vale  of  Chamouni,'  again,  is  open  to  this 
criticism  —  that  it  has,  strictly  speaking,  no 
subject:  no  central  point,  that  is,  to  which 
all  the;  lines  converge.  To  which  of  tbcso 
two  things  is  it  that  the  poet  seeks  to  direct 
our  attention :  the  intrinsic  beauty  and  maj- 
esty of  the  mountains  and  rocks  and  gla> 
cicra,  or  the  fact  that  all  this  richness  of 
external  Nature  was  the  creation  of  GodP 
When  Isaiah  wrote,  '  Who  hath  measured 
the  waters  in  the  hollow  of  His  hand,  and 
meted  out  heaven  with  the  span,  and  oom- 
prebcnded  the  dust  of  tbe  ewth  in  a  mcaa- 
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nre,  and  weighed  the  mountains  in  scales,  Angels,  powers,  the  unuttered,  unseen,  the  alive, 

and  the  hills  m  a  balance  ?  ....  It  is  He  the  aware —  * 

that  sitteth  upon  the  circle  of  the  earth,  and  j,.        i'^-li.              j.'       j      !• 

the  inhabitants  thereof  are  as  grasshoppers ;  *"^  ^J^  ^^^  Y*  *^^  .«^^  *»?^^  ^^^P^^  "^- 

that  stretcheth  out  the  heaven!  as  a  curtain  P.^«««^  ^v,  and  exercising  a  keen  obsenra- 

and  spreadeth  them  out  as  a  tent  to  dweU  ^^°  °°'  ^*^«  phenomena  ol  Nature :  - 

in, '  —  it  is  plain  that  the  Prophet  uses  the  <  I  saw  it  die  out  in  the  day's  tender  bbth ; 

majesty  of  K^ature  as  a  mere  step  to  lead  to  in  the  gathered  mtensity  brought  to  the  grey  of 

the  majesty  of  God ;  he  would  not  mention  the  hills ; 

the  heavens  and  mountains  and  hills  at  all,  In  the  shuddering  forests  new  awe;  in  the  sod- 
were  it  not  for  the  sake  of. the  other.     On  den  wind-thrills; 
the  otiier  hand,  when  Wordsworth  wrote  In  the  startled  wild  beasts  that  bore  off,  *  &a 

these  lines—              /  We  are  incredulous.    If  David  had  really 

<  I  love  the  brooks  which  down  their  ehannelB  fret,  felt  the  angels  present  he  would  not  have 

Even  more  than  when  I  tripped  lightly  as  they;  observed  external  things  so  accurately. 

The  innocent  brightness  of  a  newborn  day  None   of  Coleridge's    pieces    is    better 

Is  lovely  yet;  known  than  the  *  Genevieve.'  The  first  stan- 

The  clouds  that  gather  round  the  setting  sun  ^a  of  it  is  most  excellent :  — 
Do  take  a  sober  colouring  from  an  eye 

That  hath  kept  watch  o'er  man's  mortality,'  &c,  .      « All  thoughts,  all  passions,  all  delights, 

.,  .    .,               ,        .      r  XT  *  ^1^-1  Whatever  stirs  this  mortal  frame, 

-It  IS  the  pure  beauty  of  Nature,  clearly,  ^  ^  ^^^  ^^^j^^j^^  ^^  ^ 

which  IS  his  central  point,   mto  whatever  And  feed  his  saored  flame. ' 
distant  regions 'of  thought   or  feehng  it 

leads  him — and  he  does  wander  very  far  But  the  rest  is  not  much  more  than  senti- 

fromit  in  the  course  of  hi6  poem  —  yet  that  mentally  pretty,  of  that  sort  of  prettiness 

which  inspires  him  is  always  felt  to  be  the  which  is  often  popular.     On  the  otner  hand, 

glory  of  flowers  and  waters  and  stars  and  the  ode  on  *  Dejection '  is  less  known  than 

sunsets.    But    now    take    these    lines    of  it  ought  to  be;  some    stanzas  of  it  are 

Coleridge  —  scarcely  rivalled  for  the  mixture  of  philo- 

*  Ye  ice&Us !  ye  that  from  the  mountain's  brow  sophical  reflection  and  deep  pathos : 
Adown  enormous  ravm^  slow  amain—  «  My  genial  spirits  M; 

Tenets,  methmks,  that  h^  a  imghty  yoioe,  iJdVhat  c^  these  avafl 

Ajid  stopped  at  once  amid  their  maddest  plunge !  ^^  ^.^  ^^  gnaothering  weight  from  off  my  bffiMt? 

Motionless  torrents !  sdent  cataracts !  It  were  a  vain  end^voSr, 

Who  made  you  glorious  as  ihe  m^  of  Heaven  ^^      ^  j  ^^^         ^^  ^^^ 

Benaith  the  ke^fuU  moon?    Who  bade  the  sun  On  that  green  light  that  lingers  in  the  west : 

Qothe  vou  with  rambowsT    Who,  with  hvmg  j  ^^  ^^  hope  from  outwaS  forms  to  wm 

^1.,     H^T^              J     _j     J     A          ju-A»  The  passion  and  the  life,  whoee  fountains  are 

Of  loveliest  blue,  spread  garlands  at  your  feet?  ^^thm                                        ^^ 

God  !  let  the  torrents,  like  a  shout  of  nationa,  q  Lady !  we  derive  but  what  we  give. 

Answer !  and  let  the  loe-pUms  echo,  God  !  "^  ^^  j^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^  Nature  Uve; 

What,  here,  is  the  true  theme  of  the^oet.  Ours  is  her  wedding-garment,  ours  her  shnmd! 

the  inspiring  reality  P  Is  it,  as  was  the  case  And  would  we  aught  behold,  of  higher  worth, 

with  Isaiah,  and  as  is  professedly  the  case  pan  that  inanimate  cold  world  allowed 

here,  the  Divine  Being?    We  answer.  No.  ^^*^f  g^' 1^^^^,*.?^?™^  ^^^\^ 

It  wis  a  sentiment  of  propriety,  and  not  of  Ah  !!h)m  the  soul  itself  must  i«^ 

*  •    *•       ♦!,  4-  1^^  rK.^^^:A^Jl^  «;„«  «  w>  A.  hght,  a  glory,  a  fair  lummoua  oioud 
inspiration,  that  led  Coleridge  to  give  a  re-  *Wveloping  the  earth  - 

Lgious  turn  to  his  Imes ;  and  propnetjr  is  a  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  .^j^  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^^ 

bad.5uide  in  poetry.     He  had  no  business  ^  g^g^t  and  potent  voice,  of  its  own  birth, 

to  feign  an   enthusiasm.     The  real  poetic  Of  all  sweet  sounds  the  life  and  element!  •    ' 
vigour  of  the  piece,  which  is  considerable, 

lies  entirely  in  the  descriptions.  Of  the  poems  written  by  Coleridge  in  his 
It  may  be  remarked  that  Mr.  Browning,  later  years  we  have  already  8j)oken.    Let 
in  one  of  his  most  celebrated  poems,  *  Saul,'  us  quote  one  more  of  them ;  it  is  on  the  fa- 
has  fallen  into  a  similar  error,  where  he  mous  maxim  of  the  Greek  sage, 'know  thy- 
represents   David    in    returning   from  the  self:' — 
presence  of  Saul,  to  whom  he  has  been  . ,_  .^          .    ,       , .  ^, .  ^, 
prophesying,  as  at  once  conscious  of  the  Jvc^t  aeavriiv  !  and  is  this  the  prime 
nresence  ofunseen  soirits  —  ^^^  heavensprung  adage  of  the  olden  time! 
presence  oi  unseen  spirits  g^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  thysdf  T  learn  first  that 

*  There  were  witnesses,  cohorts  about  me,  to  left  trade;                                         ' 

and  to  right,  Haply  thou  may 'st  know  what  thyself  had  made. 
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Wliat  hast  thoa,  Man,  that  thoa  dar'st  call  thine 

own? 
What  is  there  in  thee,  Man,  that  can  be  known  7 
Dark  flozion,  all  onfixable  by  thought, 
A  phantom  cUm  of  past  and  ftiture  wrought. 
Vain  sister  of  the  worm, — life,  death,  sool, 

clod — 
Ignore  thyself,  and  strive  to  know  thy  Qod! ' 

In  these  lines,  rough  and  ungainly  as  they 
may  seem,  devoid  of  all  poetic  imagery  or 
effect,  there  yet  may  be  found  matter  for 
thought.  They  express  in  Coleridge's  mind 
the  vanishing  of  philosophy  into  religion. 
Was  he  sincere  P  We  are  convinced  that  he 
was :  the  very  roughness  of  these  lines,  and 
those  associated  with  them,  speaks  of  sin- 
cerity. We  do  not  hold,  with  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold,  that  he  was  a  man  devoid  of  moral- 
ity; nor  with  Mr.  Carlyle,  that  he  spent 
his  life  in  unavailing  wanderings  over  the 
deserts  of  thought.  On  the  contrary,  it 
seems  to  us  that  he  was  fundamentally  a 
good  man,  and  that  his  efforts  have  been 

Productive  of  much  good  to  mankind.  Still, 
oth  in  his  life  and  in  his  writings  there  is 
much  to  be  regretted,  and  which  none  re- 
gretted more  than  himself.  He  sought  af- 
ter goodness,  and  he  sought  after  clearness 
of  thought ;  but  his  origmal  aim  was  to  be 
all-comprehensive,  and  in  this  endeavour  he 
lost  much  of  both  intellectual  and  moral  ex- 
cellence. 

With  respect  to  his  writings,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  pen  was  not  his  instru- 
ment. He  was  great  only  through  instinct ; 
he  floundered  and  became  help&ss  directly 
he  came  to  a  matter  requiring  patient  sys- 
tematization ;  and  hence,  judging  both  by 
the  reports  of  others  and  by  those  fragments 
of  his  conversation  and  lectures  that  have 
been  preserved,  the  conclusion  is  forced  up- 
on us  that  the  books  which  he  composed 
with  the  greatest  care,  such  as  the  *  Friend ' 
and  the  *  Aids  to  Reflection,'  verj'  inade- 
quatelv  represent  the  real  man;  and,  in 
fact,  ttere  is  not  in  them  nearly  the  force 
and  the  brilliancy  that  there  is  in  the  •  Table- 
talk  '  or  the  *  Lectures  on  Shakspeare.'  He 
said  of  himself,  *  I  can  think  with  all  my  or- 
dinary vigour  in  the  midst  of  pain ;  but  I 
am  beset  with  the  most  wretched  and  un- 
manning reluctance  and  shrinking  from  ac- 
tion. 1  could  not  upon  such  occasions  take 
the  pen  in  hand  to  write  down  my  thoughts 
for  all  the  wide  world.'  And  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  was  spent  under  the  pressure 
of  illness.  Still,  making  all  allowance  for 
this,  it  must  be  admitted  that  his  thoughts 
were  freciuently  obscure  and  perplexed,  and 
tliat  he  was  himself  unaware  of  their  obscur- 
ity. And  if  this  was  the  case  with  respect 
to  speculative  matters  that  were  bis  pecu- 


liar province,  much  more  was  it  the  case 
with  respect  to  his  practical  action,  in  which 
he  never  had  trained  himself  to  resolution 
and  decision.  Here  all  his  weaknesses  lay 
open  and  bare  to  every  eye.  His  indolence ; 
his  perpetual  procrastination ;  his  promises, 
never  to  be  redeemed ;  and  that  efferves- 
cence of  small  vanity  which,  though  alien  to 
his  true  nature,  he  never  could  entirely  quell 
or  restrain ;  all  these  have  been  the  ready 
mark  of  his  opponents,  and  have  laid  him  open 
to  charges,  some  true,  some  unfairly  exag- 
gerated, or  even  false.  He  took  opium, 
and  continued  to  take  it,  in  the  midst  of 
incessant  lamentations  and  repentances ;  he 
left  his  wife  and  children  to  the  care  of 
Southey.  These  things  are  to  be  admitted : 
yet  the  one  was  the  natural  sequence  of  the 
other,  for  infirmity  of  will  entails  many  un- 
foreseen consequences,  yet  not  the  less 
grievous.  With  respect  to  the  other  charge 
that  has  been  urged  against  him  —  that  of 
plagiarism  —  we  are  convinced  that  if  Cole- 
ridge published  in  his  own  works  with  in- 
sufficient acknowledgment  the  labours  of 
others,  this  was  the  result  of  his  confused 
habits  of  mind,  joined  to  a  powerful  but  yet 
most  fitful  and  inaccurate  memory,  and  not 
to  any  desire  of  taking  to  himself  the  credit 
due  to  others.  It  appears  to  us  that,  when 
in  his  '  Biographia  Literaria '  he  published 
extracts  from  Schelling's  philosophy,  the 
acknowledgment  that  he  made  to  that  phi- 
losopher was  such  as,  if  not  really  sufficient, 
might  yet  well  appear  sufficient  to  a  person 
of  his  careless  habits  and  clumsy  methods 
of  expressing  himself.  That  he  intended 
deliberately  to  defraud  Schelling  is  so  far 
from  proved,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
suppose  it,  if  we  consider  the  eulogistic 
terms  in  which  he  spoke  of  him ;  and  the 
same  remark  applies  to  the  reminiscences 
of  Scnlegel  that  occur  in  his  *  Lectures  on 
Shakspeare'  (which,  besides,  were  extem- 
pore lectures,  never  published  by  himself, 
nor  at  all,  except  in  fragments) .  Concern- 
ing Schlcgcl,  he  said :  '  If  all  the  comments 
tliat  have  been  written  on  Shakspeare  by 
his  editors  could  have  been  collected  into  a 
pile  and  set  on  fire,  that  by  the  blaze  Schle- 
gel  might  have  written  his  lectures,  the 
world  would  have  been  equally  a  gainer  by 
the  books  destroyed  and  the  book  written.' 
Do  plagiarists  usually  speak  in  this  way  of 
the  writer  from  whom  they  steal  ?  In  one 
point  only  does  Coleridge  seem  to  us  really 
culpable :  namely,  in  his  almost  unqualified 
assertion  of  his  own  contemporaneous  dis- 
covery of  the  theories  promulgated  by 
Schelling.  Herein,  as  his  manner  was,  he 
forgot  the  difference  between  design  and 
execution.    There  b  no  reason  to  doubt 
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that  the  outline  of  Schelling^s  theories  was 
in  Coleridge's  mind  some  time  before  he 
had  read  Schelling's  works ;  but  between 
the  outline  of  theories  and  their  develop- 
ment there  is  a  vast  interval,  which  Cole- 
ridge was  bound  (especially  in  this  instance) 
to  recognise,  but  which  he  always  over- 
looked. 

In  recounting  the  faults  of  Coleridge,  let 
it  not  be  forgotten  that  he  was  so  conscious 
of  his  own  failings  that  he  desired  his  life 
to  be  written,  not  as  an  example  to  other 
men,  but  as  a  warning. 

No  poet  is  ever  an  isolated  phenomenon ; 
and  no  poet's  works  can  be  adequately  un- 
derstood without  a  reference  to  his  contem- 
poraries and  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 
And  hence,  that  the  position  of  Coleridge 
in  relation  to  others  may  be  made  clear,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  consider  the  principal 
similarities  and  differences  between  nis 
poems  and  those  of  his  most  distinguished 
contemporaries. 

The  poet  with  whom  Coleridge,  as  a  sin- 
gle poet,  may  best  be  compared,  is  Words- 
worth. Wordsworth  and  Coleridge,  again, 
will  naturally  be  set  over  against  Byron  and 
Shelley,  the  .representatives  of  a  different 
impulse  and  a  different  mode  of  thinking. 

The  minds  of  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth 
bore,  in  many  points,  a  very  remarkable  re- 
semblance to  each  other.  Each  had  the 
poetical  and  critical  faculties  in  the  very 
iiighest  degree ;  each  too  had  the  specula- 
tive faculty,  but  with  this  difference,  that 
whereas  in  Coleridge  it  germinated  and 
luxuriated  abundantly,  and  ruled  over, 
though  it  could  not  overpower,  the  rest  of 
his  nature,  in  Wordsworth,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  was  strictly  kept  under.  Words- 
worth was  a  man  who,  of  deliberate  purpose, 
narrowed  his  mind  and  forced  it  into  one 
channel,  in  order  that  he  might  thereby 
produce  a  greater  effect.  His  sympathies 
were  naturally  wide:  witness  the  intense 
enthusiasm  he  felt  and  expressed  for  the 
French  Revolution  at  the  outset;  witness 
also  the  sincere  affection  displayed  in  his 
more  mature  writings  for  all  classes  and 
characters  of  the  people  among  whom  he 
dwelt.  But  his  stem  practical  design,  the 
rigidity  with  which  he  set  himself  to  do  a 
fixed  work,  cut  off  one  half  of  the  sphere 
of  which  he  mi^ht  have  been  the  master, 
and  weakened  the  living  force  of  the  other 
half.  He  read  hardly  any  books ;  and 
though  books  will  not  serve  as  a  foundation 
for  poetical  or  any  other  excellence,  they 
indefinitely  increase  its  range.  He  trav- 
elled, indeed,  but  he  did  not  mingle  with 
the  people  among  whom  he  travelled ;  he 
surveyed  them  from  a  distance.     He  isola- 


ted himself  from  the  crowd,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain a  clearer  view  of  his  road ;  but  in  do- 
ing so  he  lost  his  communication  with  men. 

It  is  true  that,  in  a  practical  point  of 
view,  the  result  has  justified  him ;  his  suc- 
cess has  been  commensurate  with  his  aim, 
which  was  itself  no  mean  one.  All  succeed- 
ing English  poetry  has  followed  him,  and 
not  Byron,  or  Shelley,  or  Coleridge.  Not 
to  spieak  of  avowed  disciples,  such  as  the 
author  of  '  Philip  van  Artevelde,'  neither 
Tennvson,  nor  Clotigh,  nor  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold,  are  ever  without  marked  traces  of 
his  influence.  They  have  taken  his  intel- 
lectual sphere  as  the  general  groundwork 
of  their  ideas ;  the  instances  in  which  they 
have  gone  beyond  it  are  very  few  indeed, 
though  they  have  rendered  it  more  soft  and 
pliable,  and  mingled  it  with  a  sceptical  tone 
from  which  his  nature  was  abhorrent.  Mr. 
Browning,  j^  is  true,  is  not  a  follower  of 
Wordsworth ;  but  neither  is  he  a  follower 
of  any  other  master ;  and  to  say  the  truth, 
his  originality  seems  to  us  rather  of  an  in- 
tellectual than  of  a  poetic  character. 

It  will  be  found  that  Wordsworth's  criti- 
cal writings,  greatly  as  they  contributed  to 
his  immediate  unpopularity,  have  been  an 
essential  element  in  his  mflueDce,  not  in 
themselves,  but  as  explanatory  of  his  gen- 
eral position.  It  is  true  that  the  poems 
which  he  wrote  with  an  immediate  reference 
to  his  critical  theory,  and  almost  one  might 
say  with  the  view  of  illustrating  it,  were  by 
no  means  good ;  sometimes  very  bad  indeed. 
But  this  was  not  because  the  theory  was 
bad,  but  because  a  critical  theory  cannot 
supply  the  place  of,  though  it  may  direct 
and  control,  the  overflowing  energy  of  pas- 
sion. It  was  his  criticism  uiat  marked  out 
the  region  which  he  intended  to  occupy; 
and  the  world  at  once  felt  that  the  region 
was  one  to  which  they  had  never  been  in- 
troduced before,  and  one  well  worthy  of  be- 
ing cultivated.  The  intellectual  design  was 
with  him  the  ruling  element;  into  it,  as 
into  a  Procrustean  bed,  he  forced  his  emo- 
tions and  sympathies  ;  it  could  not  quench 
them,  but  it  seldom  let  them  have  quite  free 
play.  Nevertheless,  we  do  not  wish  to  un- 
derrate the  real  pathos,  intensity,  and  poetic 
imagination  of  which  he  was  master.  The 
genius  in  him  was  too  often  curbed  by  the 
understanding;  but  it  did  at  times  get 
loose,  and  then  the  regions  to  which  it 
soared  were  the  highest.  It  is  a  carious 
result  of  his  self-narrowing  humour  that  its 
influence  is  entirely  confined  to  England ; 
neither  his  temperament  nor  his  intellect- 
ual sphere  is  adapted  to  the  continent, 
where  he  is  almost  unknown. 

It  is  here  that  Coleridge  is  90  sh&rplj 
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contrasted  with  Wordsworth;  the  limita- 
tion, the  practical  definite  purpose  of  the 
one,  are  toe  most  complete  opposite  of  the 
unrestrained,  all-sympathising  nature,  de- 
void of  design,  because  eager  after  such 
vast  designs,  which  is  the  characteristic 
of  the  other.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  course  taken  by  Coleridge  was  as 
ill  calculated  to  gain  prominent  and  striking 
success,  as  that  taken  by  Wordsworth  was 
well  calculated  for  the  same  end.  Words- 
worth is  understood  by  every  one  who  will 
take  the  proper  trouble;  Coleridge  is, 
properly  speaking,  understood  by  no  one ; 
that  is  the  sum  of  the  matter.  And  hence, 
while  Wordsworth's  poetry  is  serene  and 
happy,  that  of  Coleridge  is  disturbed  and 
unhappy ;  he  travails  with  his  greatness ;  he 
cannot  bring  it  to  birth,  into  the  clear  light 
of  heaven.  Shelley  expresses  this  with 
poetic  vigour : 

•  You  will  see  Coleridge ;  he  who  sits  obscure 

In  the  exceeding  luster  and  the  pure 

Intense  irradiation  of  a  mind. 

Which,  with  its  own  internal  lustre  blind, 

Flags  wearily  through  darkness  and  despair — 

A  cloud-encircled  meteor  of  the  air, 

A  hooded  eagle  among  blinking  owls.' 

Nevertheless,  if  the  success  of  Words- 
worth has  been  more  definite,  the  influence 
of  Coleridge  has  been  much  the  widcyr  of 
the  two.  Wordsworth  aimed  at  being  the 
model  for  poets ;  he  was  indeed,  he  could 
not  but  be,  much  more  than  this ;  but  this 
is  what  he  is  chiefly  and  most  conspicuously. 
Coleridge  wished  to  be  the  inspirer  and 
former  of  an  age :  he  is  so  only  to  a  few, 
but  to  those  few  he  is  so  still ;  his  thoughts 
heave  and  ferment  in  that  undefined  mass 
which  this  generation  is  striving  to  develop 
into  order  and  life.  And  similarly  we  may 
now  see  the  explanation  of  the  fact  already 
noticed,  that  while  Wordsworth's  power 
gave  but  ffew  symptoms  of  itself,  poetical  or 
otherwise,  in  the  latter  half  of  his  life,  that 
of  Coleridge,  despite  his  bodily  infirmities, 
was  then  most  productive.  For  Words- 
worth, having  done  his  task,  had  nothing 
more  to  say ;  Coleridge's  task  never  ap- 
proached completion. 

But  we  must  now  proceed  to  the  much 
more  essential  differences  which  separate 
the  poetr}'  of  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth 
on  .tne  one  side,  from  that  of  B^Ton  and 
Shelley  on  the  other.  The  intense,  vivid, 
and  original  nature  of  these  four  men  causes 
the  real  origin  of  these  differences  to  lie 
deep ;  but  the  superficial  tokens  of  it  are 
obvious.  All  four  began  in  a  career  of  ve- 
hement liberalism,  that  *  long  fit  of  indigna- 
tion'  which  is  often  aroused  in  a  generous 


mind  by  the  first  contemplation  of  the  exist- 
ing state  of  things.  Two  of  them  continued 
in  that  career,  and  not  being  able  to  find  in 
England  the  food  necessary  to  sustain  the 
strong  tension  of  their  minds,  left  their  na- 
tive country  and  became  the  foremost  poets 
of  that  democratic  impulse  which  for  eighty 
years  has  shaken  the  continent  with  expec- 
tations that  are  the  hope  of  some  and  the 
dread  of  others,  but  of  which  we  in  Eng- 
land have  till  these  last  ^ears  only  felt  the 
faint  and  distant  vibrations.  These  two, 
having  lent  all  their  strength,  to  the  aid  of 
this  movement,  died  early.  In  foreign  coun- 
tries they  are  still  put  above  their  rivals ; 
Byron  far  above  all  the  others.  Whereas 
the  other  two  were  pulled  up,  as  it  were, 
with  a  sharp  shock,  and  recoiled  from  their 
liberal'  fervour ;  began  immediately  to  phil- 
osophize and  systematize ;  lived  long,  and  in 
their  native  country,  and  vrl$h  few  and  con- 
tinually diminishing  foreign  connexions  ;  and 
lastly,  left  behind  them  an  influence  hardly 
recognised  on  the  continent,  but  in  England 
not  surpassed  by  any  contemporary  writer. 
Passion  is  the  main  characteristic  of  Byron 
and  Shellejr,  sympathetic  vision  the  main 
characteristic  of  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge. 
To  develop  this  distinction,  let  us  leave 
for  a  moment  the  consideration  of  particular 
poets,  and  inquire  —  What  do  we  mean  by 
poetry  ?  what  oy  a  poet  ?  A  poet  is  a  man 
who  makes  others  see  and  feel  what  is  beau- 
tiful ;  in  any  manner,  if  the  word  be  used 
in  its  brpadest  sense;  through  rhythmical 
composition,  if  it  be  used  in  the  narrower 
sense.  The  perception  of  beauty  is  the 
perception  of  life,  and  the  power  and  essence 
of  life  lies  in  passion.  For  passion  is  the 
force  by  which  we  live ;  it  is  the  necessary 
condition-  of  our  being ;  the  necessary  con- 
dition of  the  being  of  all  living  things. 
If  we  look  downwards  through  the  scale  of 
creatures,  we  shall  see  how  the  faculties 
which  distinguish  man  gradually  fade  away 
and  vanish ;  first,  intellectual  energy,  and 
moral  sympathy,  and  self-restraint,  and  then 
the  different  senses  one  by  one  —  sight, 
hearing,  taste,  smell  —  until  at  last,  in  a 
creature  like  the  polypus,  a  confused  mass 
of  sensation  takes  the  place  of  those  varied 
and  complex  powers  of  which  we  are  the 
possessors.  But  every  creature  has  a  ca- 
pability of  pleasure  and  pain,  and  cons^ 
quently  of  passion.  Passion  is  not  desire, 
for  desire  implies  a  definite  object ;  passion 
is  the  straining  of  the  whole  being  towards 
that  which  it  feels  to  be  its  good.  It  varies 
infinitely  in  its  forms,  but  the  laws  of  it  are 
constant.  If  unsatisfied,  it  dies  away  from 
inanition ;  if  satisfied,  and  then  left  to  lie 
stagnant,  it  dies  of  the  stagnation ;.  k  can 
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only  be  kept  alive  by  a  continual  energy, 
that  acts  on  the  outward  world,  and  receives 
from  that  world  the  corresponding  reaction. 
This  energy  all  men  seek  to  obtam,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  and  strength  of  the  pas- 
sion that  is  in  them.  Some  find  it  in  the 
ordinary  operations  of  manual  labour,  in 
digging  the,  ground,  weaving  or  grmding. 
Some  as  the  leaders  of  men,  whether  as 
statesmen,  or  generals,  or  captains  of  ves- 
sels, or  employers  of  labour.  Some  in  that 
silent  exercise  of  thought  which  frames  laws 
for  the  lawgivers  of  mankind.  And  not 
only  does  the  whole  man  strive  after  such 
an  energy,  but  the  differei^t  organs  seek 
that  appropriate  to  their  respective  func- 
tions, which  being  denied  to  them,  their 
death  and  the  dissolution  of  the  whole  or- 
ganism ensues.  And  even  in  the  niost  re- 
mote realms  of  nature,  in  vegetables,  or  in 
the  electric  and  magnetic  currents,  some- 
thing corresponding  to  tj^cse  workings  may 
be  dimly  discerned.  The  imiverse  of  life, 
in  short,  is  composed  of  this  ever-varying 
flow  of  forces,  which  rise  in  untraceable 
ways,  and  seek  and  imperatively  demand 
for  themselves  such  a  sphere  of  action  and 
reaction  as  is  suitable  to  their  respective 
strength. 

Now,  a  poet  must  discern  and  exhibit  this 
living  universe,  which  lies  underneath  and 
is  manifested  through  the  phenomenal  uni- 
verse, and  make  others  feel  its  reality.  But 
how  is  he  to  do  this  P  and  what  is  to  impel 
him  to  do  it  ?  —  what,  in  short,  makes  him  a 
poet  ?  It  must  be  his  X)wn  passion,  which 
for  some  reason  or  other  has  not  found  its 
exercise  elsewhere,  and  has  therefore  been 
forced  back  on  itself.  Hence  every  poet  is 
at  first  egotistic.  What  he  first  observes  is 
his  own  passion ;  but  the  consummation  of 
poetry  is  to  break  through  this  egotism. 
This  Shakspearc  did,  and  this,  though  in  a 
smaller  sphere,  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge 
did ;  but  this  Byron  and  Shelley  did  not — 
at  least  not  so  as  to  free  themselves  from  it 
entirely.  They  are,  as  we  have  already  said, 
revolutionary.  The  primaeval  chaos  in  them 
was  never  subdued  into  a  universe  of  order 
and  light.  Yet  a  poet  must  necessarily  be- 
gin with  chaos ;  it  is  the  first  necessity,  the 
condition  of  his  originality.  For  from 
whence  do  new  forms  of  beauty  come  ?  Not 
from  cosmos,  not  from  the  universe  which  is 
already  harmonised  and  known  to  men ;  for 
then  they  cannot  be  new.  New  beauty 
must  ever  spring  from  the  darkness  which 
lies  at  the  root  of  all  things,,  from  the  trav- 
ail of  the  creative  spirit  in  the  primal  abyss. 
From  that  abyss  have  likewise  sprung  many 
things  besides  beauty ;  the  clear  and  dispas- 
sionate understanding,  which  shapes  itself 


in  science  and  mathematics,  had  its  root  in 
what  was  not  clear  but  vague ;  so  also  have 
great  deeds  of  courage  and  morality,  in 
which  men  have  disregarded  all  hitherto 
known  rules,  and  cast  themselves  on  their 
instincts,  which  have  then  become  a  mould 
and  a  form  determining  them  for  their  future 
good.  Whoever  desires  to  lay  hold  of  some- 
thing new  and  undiscovered,  must  take  no 
account  of  all  the  things  that  at  present  ap- 
pear to  him,  but  adventure  himself  boldly 
mto  a  darkness,  where  for  a  time  he  will 
neither  see  nor  hear  anythwg,  but  from 
which,  if  he  can  endure  long  enough,  he 
will  return  laden  with  trophies  of  creation, 
a  messenger  able  to  open  the  eyes  of  other 
men,  and  to  give  them  faculties  of  which 
before  they  had  not  so  much  as  dreamt. 

This  is  what  Byron  and  Shelley  did.  And 
though  the  light  which  they  discerned  was 
never  disentangled  from  chaos,  never  har^ 
monised  into  unity,  the  merit  of  their  orig- 
inality remains.  Indeed,  in  one  way  they 
have  even  been  a  greater  force  on  this  very 
account.  For  young  minds,  who  themselves 
are  groping  in  darkness,  feel  the  more  viv- 
idly that  here  they  have  fellow-labourers; 
and  the  powerful  energy  of  these  two  men 
penetrates  those  who  by  their  own  disorder 
would  be  prevented  from  feeling  the  perfect 
influences  of  Shakspeare  or  Dante. 

How  are  we  to  compare  the  two  pairs  of 
poets  whom  we  have  selected,  as  regards  es- 
sential merit  ?  It  is  scarcely  possible.  Yet 
there  is  much  to  be  said  in  the  way  of  com- 
paring them,  both  on  the  whole  and  in  par- 
ticular portions. 

Coleridge  and  Wordsworth,  as  we  said, 
are  distinguished  for  sympathetic  vision; 
they  had  emerged  out  of  chaos,  and  the 
beauty  which  they  saw  stood  before  them  in 
unity  and  in  clear  light.  This  at  least  is 
true  wherever  they  were  truly  poetical, 
wherever  they  expressed  in  their  verse  the 
genuine  aspect  of  beauty;  for  not  unfre- 

rmtly  their  development  took  a  wrong, 
t  is,  an  unpoetic  turn.  For  there  are 
many  ways  in  which  the  mind  may  emerge 
out  of  a  chaotic  state,  besides  the  war  of 
poetry ;  and  among  these  is  the  way  of  the 
intellect,  the  scientific  and  critical  sense,  a 
genuine  source  of  enjoyment,  but  quite  (Af- 
ferent from  the  perception  of  beauty.  Now 
Coleridge  and  Wordsworth  oflen  fell  into 
the  mistake  of  confounding  intellectual  effort 
with  poetic  inspiration ;  they  wrote  verses 
that  were  not  poetry,  but  argument.  This 
was  in  great  measure  the  result  of  what  in 
itself  was  a  merit,  their  intellectual  energy, 
in  which  they  surpassed  Byron  and  SbeUey. 
It  is  indeed  hard  for  one  who  feels  diverse 
instincts  keenly  to  separate  them  one  *fiom 
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the  other ;  and  though  where  he  fkils  to  do 
80  the  failure  must  be  confessed,  this  ought 
not  to  diminish  our  sense  of  his  greatness  as 
a  man.  And  certainly,  though  in  Byron  and 
Shelley  there  is  a  much  larger  amount  of 
poetic  effort  than  in  the  other  two,  a  greater 
variety  of  beautiful  forms ;  and  though  in 
Shelley  especially  there  is  perhaps  not  a  sin- 

§le  prosaic  line,  yet  there  is  not  in  either  of 
lem  any  stretch  of  poetry  so  long,  so  pure, 
and  of  such  a  high  order  as  the  *  Ode  on  Im- 
mortality '  or  *  Christabel.' 

The  sum  and  substance  of  all  that  we 
have  said  is  this.  Every  poet  be^s  as  a 
chaotic  egotist ;  he  ends  with  the  vision  of 
harmonious  beauty,  the  highest  order  of 
which  is  the  beauty  of  human  character. 
Now  in  this  development  Wordsworth  and 
Coleridge  had  reached  a  much  higher-  stage 
than  Byron  and  Shelley.  '  What  we  find  m 
the  'Ancient  Mariner,'  or  in  the  lines  on 

*  Tintem  Abbey,'  is  not,  properly  speaking, 
egotism;  the  poet  refers  to  himself  rather 
aa  a  partaker  in  the  universal  human  nature 
than  as  an  individual.  But '  Childe  Harold ' 
and  the  *  Revolt  of  Islam '  overflow  with 
egotism;  the  poet  in  both  these  cases  is 
clearly  throughout  thinking  of  his  own  in- 
dividual desires,  passions,  tumults,  hopes. 
And  the  fact  is,  that  a  poet  who  cannot  find 
any  other  thread  on  which  to  string  his 
pearls,  must  use  himself  as  such  a  thread. 
All  the  topics  of  *  Childe  Harold,'  Greece, 
Parnassus,  the  Rhine,  the  Alps,  Venice, 
Rome,  the  ocean,  have  no  other  connexion 
but  this,  that  Byrou  saw  them  all. 

The  greatest  of  all  poets,  Shakspeare,  as 
he  far  surpasses  any  oi  these  four  in  the  har- 
moniousness  and  variety  of  the  beautv  which 
he  finally  discerned,  so  also  is  he  the  best 
example  of  the  poetic  development.  The 
sonnets  of  Shakspeare  have  exquisite  single 
beauties,  but  they  are  egotistic  and  un- 
formed. In  both  these  respecta  they  are 
like  *  Childe  Harold,'  but  with  a  great  differ- 
ence ;  for  in  *  Childe  Harold '  the  egotism  is 
rampant  and  unashamed,  in  the  sonneta  it  is 
subaued,  kept  under,  and  therefore  flows 
less  freely.  These  sonnets  have  been  com- 
pared to  *  Lycidas  '  and  *  In  Memoriam ; ' 
but  how  different  are  they  !     *  Lycidas '  and 

*  In  Memoriam '  are.  completed  works ;  *  Ly- 
cidas,' as  it  were,  a  sinjrle  picture ;  *  In  Me- 
moriam '  a  series  of  mosaics.  But  the  son- 
nets are  not  a  work,  if  by  that  be  meant 
anything  deliberately  i)lanned  and  executed ; 
they  are  the  inipui>iiv(>  action  of  a  mind 
so  great  that  no  materials  aa  yet  found  are 
great  enough  for  it,  and  which  is  therefore 
compelled  to  turn  n^iiiid  and  feed  on  itself. 
It  is  clear  that  8haksp<*are  in  his  youth  laid 
a  strong  hand  upon  himself.    Clgotiam,  in 


truth,  was -60  abhorrent  from  his  nature, 
though  in  this  single  instance  he  indulged  in 
it,  that  he  could  not  rest  till  he  had  found 
in  the  human  nature  around  him,  in  its 
depths  and  its  superficialities,  in  its  most 
special  as  well  as  m  its  most  general  mani- 
festations, a  perennial  source  of  splendour 
in  which  he  himself  had  no  share  save  as  the 
observer  and  the  recorder  of  it.  How  far 
superior  b  he  to  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth ! 
superior  even  in  .his  philosophy,  in  his  gen- 
eral view  of  mankina ;  while  m  the  appre- 
hension of  individual  characteristics  and 
peculiarities  they  are  not  to  be  named  -to- 
gether with  him. 

Let  us  return  to  Byron  and  Shelley. 
Thev  are  egotistic ;  and  their  egotism  is  the 
symbol  dt  once  of  their  greatness  and  of 
their  failure.  Had  they  had  either  less  sen- 
sitiveness and  self-consciousness,  or  more 
strength  to  endure  till  the  order  and  unity 
of  the  world  without  had  become  manifest 
to  them,  their  work  would  have  been  more 
complete.  As  it  is,  they  appeal  to  us  for 
pity,  and  we  cannot  refuse 'it.  Shakspeare, 
who  is  victorious,  does  not  need  our  pity ; 
success  can  dispense  with  any  aid  on  our 
part.  But  the  nopes  and  efforts,  magnifi- 
cent with  whatever  imperfection  they  were 
stained,  which  perished  in  the  Gulf  of  Spez- 
zia  and  in  the  camp  at  Missolonghi,  are  of 
the  nature  of  a  tragedy ;  we  are  moved  by 
them  with  an  instinctive  impube  to  action ; 
we  cannot  but  put  forth  a  hand  to  help  those 
whom  we  see  falling,  however  vain  in  reality 
our  assistance  may  *be. 

And  what  lines  of  light  and  of  beauty 
shine  through  this  failure!  The  sublimity 
of  external  nature,  regarded  as  a  thing  in 
itself,  apart  from  the  ways  and  thoughts  of 
man,  was  felt  and  expressed  by  these  two  in 
a  manner  that  cannot  be  surpassed.  Take 
this  from  the  *  Revolt  of  Islam : ' — 

*  A  scene  of  joy  and  wonder  to  behold 

That  river's  shapes  and  shadows  changing  ever. 
Where  the  broad  sunrise  filled  with  deepening 

gold 
Its  whirlpools,  where  all  hues  did  spread  and 

quiver, 
And  where  melodious  falls  did  burst  and  shiver 
Among  rocks  clad  with  flowers,  the  foam  and 

spray 
Sparkled  like  stars  upon  the  sunny  river. 
Or  when  the  moonlight  poured  a  holier  day. 
One  vast  and  glittering  lake  around  green  islands 

lay;*  • 

or  B>Ton's,  from  the  third  canto  of  *  Childe 
Harold,' 

*  A  populous  solitude  of  bees  and  birds. 

Of  fairy-formed  and  many-coloured  things. 
Who  worship  him  with  notes  more  sweet  thaii 
words. 
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And  innocently  open  their  glad  wings-— ' 

or,  indeed,  the  whole  description  of  Lake 
Leman ;  or  that  of  the  temple  near  the  Cli- 
tumnus,  in  the  fourth  canto.  It  is  true 
passages  of  this  kind  cannot  be  regarded  as 
of  altogether  so  high  a  kind  as  the  percep- 
tion and  expression  of  the  spiritual  influ- 
ences of  nature,  its  they  work  upon  man. 
In  this  rare  gifl  of  spiritual  imagination  the 
poems  of  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge 
abound.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  quote 
such  well-known  lineis  as 

'  And  beauty  bom  of  murmuring  sound 
Shall  pass  into  her  £ace ; ' 

or — 

*  A  being  breathing  thoughtfVd  breath, 
A  travdler  between  life  and  death; ' 

or  — 

*  They  flash  upon  that  inward  eye 
Which  is  the  bliss  of  solitude;  * 

or  — 

'  The  spirit  who  bideth  by  himself 
In  the  land  of  mist  and  snow. 
He  loved  the  bird  who  loved  the  man 
Who  shot  him  with  his  bow.* 

It  would  be  extremely  unjust  to  Shelley 
to  deny  that  he  also  possessed  this  gift. 
Too  generally  his  mind  was  fuD  of  his  own 
troubles ;  but  when  he  got  free  of  these,  as 
he  did  sometimes,  then  his  delicacy  of  na- 
ture made  itself  felt  in  poetry  of  the  most 
pure  and  refined  insight.  We  do  not  think 
that  he  ever  wrote  an  entire  poem  of  the 
yery  highest  order ;  but  there  are  passages 
in  him  with  respect  to  which  praise  is  felt  to 
be  rude  and  almost  insolent,  so  tender  are 
they,  so  spontaneous,  so  little  written  for 
admiration,  so  full  of  nobility  of  thought 
and  feeling,  so  penetrative  into  the  nature 
of  man.  His  most  popular  poems  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  be  of  this  nature ;  but 
many  such  passages  will  occur  to  those  who 
are  well  acquainted  with  him.  Let  us  quote 
some  lines  from  *  Epipsychidion,^  the  most 
exquisite,  and  perhaps  the  least  known,  of 
anything  that  he  ever  wrote : 

*This  isle  and  house  are  mine,  and  I  have  vowed 

Tnee  to  be  buly  of  the  solitude. 

And  I  have  fitted  up  some  chambers  there 

Looking  towards  the  golden  Eastern  air. 

And  level  with  the  living  winds,  which  flow 

Like  waves  above  the  living  waves  below. 

I  have  sent  books  and  music  there,  and  all 

Those  instruments  with  which  high  spirits  call 

The  future  from  its  cradle,  and  the  past 

Out  of  its  grave,  and  make  the  present  last 

In  thoughts  aud  joys  which  sleep,  but  cannot  die. 


Folded  within  their  own  eternity. 

.  •  .  •  • 

Meanwhile 
We  too  will  rise,  and  sit,  and  walk  together. 
Under  the  roof  of  blue  Ionian  weather. 
And  wander  in  the  meadows,  or  ascend 
The  mossy  mountains,  where  the  blue  heavens 

bend 
With  lightest  winds  to  touch  their  paramoor; 
Or  linger,  where  the  pebble-paven  shore 
Under  the  quick  faint  kisses  of  the  sea 
Trembles  and  sparkles  as  with  ecstacy. 
Possessing  and  possest  by  all  that  is 
Within  that  calm  circuo^erence  of  bliss. 
And  by  each  other,  till  to  love  and  live 
Be  one: 

•  •  •  •  • 

True  love  in  this  difiers  from  gold  and  clay. 
That  to  divide  is  not  to  take  away. 
Love  is  like  understanding,  that  grows  bright 
Oazing  on  many  truths; 

•  •  •  •  • 

If  you  divide  suffering  and  dross,  yon  may 
Diminish  till  it  is  consumed  away ; 
If  you  divide  pleasure  and  love  and  thought. 
Each  part  exceeds  the  whole;  and  we  know  not 
How  much,  while  any  yet  remains  unshared. 
Of  pleasure  may  be  gained,  of  sorrow  spared  : 
This  truth  is  that  deep  well,  whence  sages  draw 
The  unenvied  light  of  hope.* 

It  cannot  be  said  that  Byron  is  distin- 
guished for  spirituality  in  any  part  of  his 
writings.  It  is  the  want  of  this  m  him  that 
disposes  some  English  critics  to  undervalue 
him,  as  if  it  was  a  mere  mistake  that  he  was 
ever  thought  a  poet;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  the  relatively  high  rank  which  is  as- 
signed to  him  on  the  continent  may  be 
partly  owing  to  the  fact,  that  delicate  pene- 
trativeness  of  imagination-  is  apt  to  evapo- 
rate when  surveyed  through  the  medium  of 
a  foreign  language,  whereas  the  broad 
effects  do  not.  Yet  we  cannot  admit  that 
the  estimate  of  Byron  which  has  been  formed 
by  continental  writers  is  to  be  thrown  aside 
as  worthless.  The  ^atest  of  all  poets, 
and  of  all  critics  in  this  century — Groethe — 
speaks  of  Byron  in  almost  transcendental 
terms  of  admiration ;  and  his  opinion  is 
shared  by  the  most  eminent  German  critics  of 
the  present  day.  It  is  to  them  simply  inex- 
plicable, that  any  Englishman  should  fiul  to 
appreciate  the  grandeur  and  originality  of 
Byron^s  genius,  and  should  for  one  moment 
think  of  comparing  him  with  Tennyson  or 
Browning,  or  any  of  the  modem  *  Epigoni.^ 
Very  characteristic  indeed  is  the  manner  in 
which  Goethe,  in  the  *  LebensverhfQtniss,* 
written  soon  afler  Byron's  death,  speaks  of 
the  *  whirl  of  temper  and  squabble  and  abuse  ^ 
in  which  many  of  the  great  Briton^s  com* 
patriots  Iiad  been,  as  it  were,  reeling  around 
nim  during  his  lifetime.    *Now,^ne  aays» 
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'  Lis  nation  will  of  a  sudden  wake,  and  be- 
come sober,  and  comprehend  that  all  the 
husks  and  dross  of  time  and  individuality 
through  which  and  out  of  which  every  one 
of  us  must  work  his  way,  were  but  things 
of  the  moment,  most  transient  in  their  na- 
ture, and  of  no  real  account;  while  the 
amazing  fame  to  which  he  has  lifted  up  his 
country,  now  and  for  ever,  must  remain 
boundless  in  its  splendour  and  without  lim- 
its in  its  consequences.'  'Assuredly,'  he 
continues,  '  this  nation  (the  English)  which 
may  boast  of  so  many  great  names,  will 
place  him,  glorified,  with  those  from  whom 
it  will  ever  nave  to  derive  its  own  honour/ 
Goethe's  own  attempts,  fi-agmentarj*  though 
they  be,  at  reprouucinc  *  Manfred '  and 
•  Don  Juan,'  are  well  Known.  Nay,  he 
actually  went  so  far  as  to  propose  to  all  the 
most  *  talented  translators '  of  Germany  to 
try  their  hands  in  uniion  on  the  last  named 
poem,  which  he  calls  a  work  of  *  unlimited 
genius.^  And  almost  droll  is  the  way  in 
which  he  defends  himself  against  the  possi- 
ble outcry  of  the  German  Philistines  against 
this  proposal.  These  attempts,  he  says, 
need  not  exactly  be  printed,  but  might  be 
used  and  '  modestly  developed  as  an  exer- 
cise of  good  talented  heads'  among  the  few. 
But  wi£  a  fine  homethrust  at  easily-shocked 
hypocrisy,  he  adds :  *  Yet,  looking  closely 
at  the  matter,  there  is  scarcely  much  to  be 
apprehended  from  a  publication  of  such 
poems  for  the  cause  of  public  morals.  Both 
poets  and  prose  writers  would  have  to  do 
ver}'  extraordinary  things  indeed  if  they 
would  be  more  fraught  with  corruption  than 
the  public  journals  of  the  day.' 

Never,  perhaps,  has  a  great  poet  immor- 
talised another  great  poet  in  the  way  Goe- 
the has  done  with  regard  to  Byron.  The 
latter,  in  the  second  part  of  *  Faust,'  ap- 
|M.'ars  as  Euphorion,  the  offspring  of  Faust 
and  Helena :  or  of  the  depth  of  the  Ger- 
manic mind,  wedded  to  the  plastic  beauty 
of  Hellas.  In  the  Greek  myth  Euphorion 
U  the  son  of  Achilles  and  Helena,  bom  on 
the  Ii<les  of  the  Blessed,  winged,  and  of 
beautiful  stature,  and  killed  by  Jupiter's 
li;:htnin^s.  The  beautiful  youth  in  Faust 
suddenly  falls  dead  at  the  feet  of  his  parents 
—  *  the  Aureola  mounts  cometlike  heaven- 
wards, the  l}Te  and  the  mantle  remain  upon 
the  ground,'  and  the  chorus  intones  this 
dirge :  — 

'  Wussten  wir  doch  kaum  xu  klagen, 
Neidend  singen  wir  dein  Loos  : 
Dir  in  klar'  and  truben  Tagen 
Lic><l  und  Muth  war  schon  und  groas. 
Ach!  zum  Knlcngluck  geboren, 
Hohcr  Ahnen,  groaaer  Kraft, 
Leider!  fruh  dir  selbet  verlonm^ 


Jugendblnthe  weggerafft ; 
Sc£eirfer  Blick  die  Welt  zu  schauen, 
Mittsinn  jedem  Herzensdrang, 
Liebesgluth  der  besten  Frauen 
Und  ein  eigenster  Gesang. 
Doch  du  ronntest  unauf  haltaam 
Frel  ins  willenlose  Netz, 
So  entzwdtest  du  gewaltsam 
Dich  mit  Sitte,  mit  Oesetz ; 
Doch  zoletzt  das  huchst«  Sinnen 
Gab  dem  reinen  Muth  Gewicht, 
WoUtest  Herrliches  gewinnen,  — 
'^  Aber  es  gelang  dir  nicht 
Wem  gelingt  es  ?  —  Trube  Frage, 
Der  das  Shicksal  sich  vermummt, 
Wenn  am  ungluckseligsten  Tage 
Bluthend  alles  Volk  verstummt.' 

The  beauty  and  perfume  of  these  lines 
necessarily  evaporate  in  a  translation ;  but 
we  subjoin  Mr.  Theodore  Martin's  version 
of  them :  — 

*  Dirges  none  we'll  sing  in  sadness, 

^vionsly  we  chaunt  thy  fate ! 
For  thy  song  in  grief  or  gladness. 

Like  thy  soul,  was  fair  and  great 
Born  to  earthly  bliss,  most  rarely 

Gifted,  of  a  race  sublime, 
Tet,  alas!  callM  hence  too  early, 

NippM  like  blossom  in  its  prime. 
Thine  a  vision  was  divine,  too. 

Thine  a  heart  that  felt  for  all; 
Woman's  fondest  love  was  thine,  too. 

And  a  song  most  magicaL 
Tet  didst  thou  in  wild  defiance, 

Sway'd  by  wayward  impulse  still, 
Spurn  at  rule,  and  all  compliance 

With  the  laws  that  curb  the  will; 
But  thy  soul,  at  length  victorious. 

Shall  from  wisdom  earn  its  due; 
Thou  didst  seek  the  greatly  glorious. 

But  couldst*  not  attain  it  too. 
Who  does  attain  it  7    Sad  inquiry. 

Which  from  Fate  wrings  no  reply. 
When,  on  the  day  of  anguish  fiery. 

The  nations  mute  and  gory  lie.* 

That  wliich  distinguishes  Byr«n  from  all 
other  poets  of  this  century,  from  almost  all 
other  poets  that  have  ever  lived,  is  his  po- 
litical poetry.  He  had  little  sympathv  with 
man  as  man,  and  little  sympathy  wit^  men 
as  individuals ;  but  he  had  profound  sym- 
pathy with  nations.  For  liberty,  wherever 
ne  saw  it,  he  had  an  enthusiasm  neither 
fanatical  nor  theoretical ;  neither  the  enthu- 
siasm of  a  conspirator,  nor  that  of  a  philos- 
opher ;  but  the  enthusiasm  of  a  man  who 
knew  something  of  the  breadth  of  the  worid, 
who  was  not  deficient  in  common  sense,  and* 
yet  had  abundant  store  of  feeling.  Here 
was  a  subject  which  there  was  little  need  of 
subtlety  to  appreciate* ;  here  his  strength  of 
grasp  found  a  fit  ally  in  his  magnificent 
power  over  imagery ;  — 
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■Tet,  Freedam!  jet  tiijbtuiaer,  torn,  bat  fifing. 
Streams  like  the  uniadentorm  ag&inst  tlie 

lb;  trumpet  voice,  though  broken  now  »nd 
dying. 
The  umdeBt  idll  the  tempcet  leavee  behind.' 
These  were  lines  which  even  Wordsworth, 
little  M  he  was  disposed  to  appreciate  By- 
ron, acknowledged  to  be  genuine  poetiy. 
And  can  his  '  Ode  t<i  Greece '  be  forgotten  P 
or  those  stanzas  in  the  second  canto  of 
'ChildeHaroldP'  — 

■  This  niiiBt  he  feel,  the  traeborn  son  of  Greece, 
If  Oreetw  one  tmebom  patriot  nt  am  boast; 
Not  such  as  prate  of  war,  but  skulk  in  peace, 
The  boodmftu'B  peace,  who  sighs  for  all  he 

lo«t, 
Yet  with  smooth  smile  his  tyrant  can  aooost. 
And  wield  the  slaTisb  sickle,  not  the  sword ; 
Ah!  Oreecel  the;  lore  thee  least  who  owe  thee 

Their  birth,  their  blood,  and  that  sublime 

Of  hero  sires  who  shame  thy  now  degenerate 

When  riaeth  Laoedssmon's  hardihood. 
When  ThebM  EpamiooDdas  rears  ageJD, 
When  Athen's  ohildrea  are  with  hearts  eu- 

When  Grecian  motiiars  shall  pve  birth  to 

Then  mayst  thou  be  fMrlOTtd ;  bat  not  till  then. 
A  thousand  years  scarce  serre  to  form  a  btate ; 
.  An  hour  may  lay  it  in  the  dust :  and  when 
Can  man  it^  shatter'd  splendour  renovate, 
Becall  its  virtues  back,  and  vanquish  Time  and 
FateT' 

We  thiok  it  certain  that  a  great  portion 
a  which  Byron  ia  held  on 
ue  to  bis  political  tone ; 
to  bis  strong,  but  not  e;itrsvagsnt  zeal  for 
the  fl*eedoin  of  nations.  Foreieo  nations 
are  more  ardent  in  tbetr  desire  for  liberty 
than  we  are,  precisely  because  they  have 
less  of  it ;  and  they  value  more  a  poet  who 
makes  it  bis  theme.  But,  moreover,  Byron 
bad  the  true  tone  of  nationalism,  as  opposed 
to  patriotism  on  the  one  hand,  and  cosmo-  ; 
pobtanism  on  the  other;  be  bad  raised  bim- , 
self  above  the  position  in  which  one's  own  . 
country  is  regarded  as  tite  end  of  all  things, 
without  losing  the  sense  of  the  distinction 
of  nations  between  themselves.  This  would 
seem  to  be  the  truest  mode,  at  present,  of 
regarding  mankind ;  for  cosmopolitauism 
has  something  unreal  about  it ;  it  is  the  view 
of  ■»  philosopher  who  communes  with  his 
own  mind,  but  is  neglectful  of  the  world 
around.  Shelley  was  a  cosmopolitan ;  and 
bis  odes  to  liberty  have  about  them  some- 
tbing  visionary,  and  even  fanatical.  Camp- 
bell and  Wordsworth  (in  bi^  soouela)  have 


written  political  poems  which  come  next  af- 
ter those  of  Byron,  though  at  a  long  inter- 
val. Both  of  these  were  patriotic,  rather 
than  national  or  cosmopolitan ;  Campbell 
moat  distinctively  so ;  and  hia  well-known 
odes,  though  faihng  in  breadth,  have  a  Sow 
and  freedom  only  inferior  to  the  poems  of 
""     '         "  the 

, rv  and  inti 

tual,  though  full  of  matter. 

liere  is  one  poem  of  B^ron  in  which  the 
egotism,  though  existing,  is  yet  not  inordi- 
nate, and  where,  consequently,  the  pathos 
is  pure  and  undisturbed;  the  poet  having  a 
true  notion  of  the  relation  which  be  htmiielf 
bears  to  tbe  outer  world.  This  is  his  '  Epis- 
tle to  Augusta '  (his  sister)  ;  a  confession 
of  bis  own  failure  in  life,  which  cannot  but 

■If  my  Inheritanoe  of  storms  has  been 
In  other  elements,  and  on  the  rocks 
Of  perils,  outrlooked  or  onftire^een, 
1  have  Bostained  my  share  of  worldly  shocks. 
The  &ult  was  mine;  nor  do  I  seek  to  screen 
My  errors  by  defensive  paradox; 
I  haTB  beeo  cunning  in  mine  overthrow. 
The  oaraAiI  julot  of  my  proper  woe.' 

It  is  this  unassuming  egotism  (though  in 
other  forms  of  it)  that  moves  us  in  Hums 
and  Heine ;  and  it  is  a  veir  different  thing 
from  the  pure  egotism  which  knows  of  noth- 
ing but  itself  and  its  own  emotions. 

Shelley  and  Byron,  each  in  a  single  in- 
stance, endeavoured  to  escape  out  of  tbeir 
own  personalities,  and  depict  the  outwanl 
world  with  an  impartial  eye ;  Shelley  in  the 
'  Cenci,'  Byron  in  '  Dan  Juan.'  It  will  be 
proper  to  consider  how  lar  diey  each  snc- 
ceedcd  in  this  attempt. 

The  '  Cenci '  has  received  much  praise 
for  accurate  painting  of  men ;  but  this  seems 
to  us  a  mistake.  The  language,  indeed,  is 
surpassingly  vigorous,  and  many  of  tbe 
thoughts  are  most  striking ;  all  these  be- 
longed to  Shelley  himself.  But  surely  tbe 
characters  are  very  crudely  drawn.  How 
different  is  the  unredeemed,  causeless, 
fiendlike  villany  and  blood-thirstiness  of 
Count  Cenci  from  even  the  most  wicked  of 
Sbakspeare's  characters !  Macbeth,  lUcbard, 
lago,  Goneril,  these  are  all  human ;  in  each 
case  we  see  how  it  is  that  tbey  become 
what  tbey  arc ;  it  is  either  IVom  some  great 
and  overpowering  ambition,  or  from  mean- 
ness* and  insensibility  of  nature,  or  from  low 
revenge  acting  on  a  mind  that  baa  accus- 
tomed itself  to  none  but  cunning  and  filthy 
thouifhts.  But  what  are  Ccnci's  motives, 
predisp)sitions,  desires?  There  are  none. 
And  is  anything  tu  be  made  of  the  character 
of  Beatrice  P     We  doubt  it  exceedingly.^ 
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It  19  possible,  indeed,  that  placed  in  so  ex- 
traorainar}'  and  dreadful  position  as  she 
was,  all.  subtle  shades  of  motive  and  im- 
pulse may  have  been  annihilated  by  the  one 
thought  and  fear  that  had  possession  of  her ; 
bat  yet  we  cannot  help  thmking  that  a  poet 
with  a  true  insight  into  her  nature  would 
have  found  something  more  than  those  few 
bold  lines  which  Shelley  has  drawn.  The 
characteristics  of  the  *  Cenci '  are,  in  fact, 
very  much  the  same  as  those  of  the  Greek 
plays,  and  it  would  occupy  a  very  respect- 
able place  among  them ;  not,  perhaps,  quite- 
80  high  as  the  *  Prometheus,'  the  *  Antigone,' 
or  the  •  Medea,'  but  decidedly  above  the 

*  Seven  against  Thebes,'  or  the  *  Philoctetes.' 

•Don  Juan'  is,  as  has  often  been -re- 
marked, the  tiniest  and  fullest  exhibition  of 
Byron's  nature.  There  is  extraordinary 
picturesqueness  in  the  different  scenes,  par- 
ticularly in  the  first  four  books ;  the  satire, 
though  too  savage,  is  otten  good ;  and  the 
outbursts  of  passion  are  more  genuine  and 
perhaps  more  splendid  than  in  any  of  By- 
ron's other  works.  It  has  no  centre,  and 
no  plot,  nor  properly  speaking  any  charac- 
ters; for  these  all  would  have  demanded 
concentration  of  thought,  which  Byron 
lacked.  Yet,  with  all  its  faults,  it  is  the 
greatest  of  Byron's  efforts.     No  critic   of 

*  Don  Juan '  ought  to  omit  mention  of  that 
most  graceful  passage  in  which  Jeffrey  is 
addressed : 

'  And  all  our  little  feuds,  at  least  all  mine. 
Dear  Jeffrey,  once  my  most  redoubted  foe. 

As  far  as  rhyme  and  criticism  combine 
To  make  such  puppets  of  us  things  Ijelow, 

Are  over;    here's  a  health   to   **Auld   Lang 
Syne"!'  &o. 

No  passage  that  Byron  ever  wrote  gives 
one  so  kindly  an  impression  of  him;  and 
here  we  may  well  leave  him.  It  is  impossi- 
ble not  to  regret  that,  bv  his  early  death, 
he  lost  tlu;  opportunity  of  earning  a  punT 
and  less  che<|iiered  fame  than  his  early  life 
had  won  for  .him  ;  but  he  liad  affected  Eu- 
rope with  a  power  that  he  could  never 
have  equalled  in  any  other  line.  In  him, 
as  well  as  in  those  whom  we  have  classed 
with  him,  not  we  alone,  but  all  fi^enerations 
of  Kn^lishmen,  must  take  an  abiding  intei^ 
est.  They  are  the  latest  of  our  poets 
whose  inspiration  was  not  borrowed,  but 
original ;  those  of  the  present  day  are  the 
inheritors  of  their  ideas ;  and  if  they  Jiave 
excelled  the  eMi*r  generation  in  care,  in 
freedom  from  i'aults,  in  artistic  complete- 
ness, they  liivk  the  fire  and  strength  ol  that 
time  when  poetry  was  considered  not  so 
much  an  art  to  be  perfected  in  isolation  as 
a  means  of  rousing  men  to  great  thoughts 
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and  great  deeds,  and  when  the  very  failings 
of  poets  resulted  from  the  breadth  of  the 
field  they  endeavoured  to  occupy. 


From  The  Spectator. 
GLEANINGS  FROM  FRENCH  GARDENS.* 

This  is  a  suggestive  work,  full  of  the 
exact  knowledge  derived  from  pratrtical  ex- 
perience and  daily  occupation.  Mr.  Rob- 
inson writes  upon  a  subject  he  understands 
in  a  clear  and  unpretendhig  manner,  with 
no  attempt  at  book-making,  but  with  a  dis- 
tinct aim  and  reasonable  purpose.  lie  gives 
our  English  gardeners  credit  where  credit  is 
due,  and  at  the  same  time  shows  in  what 
respects  they  are  surpassed  by  the  horti- 
culturists •!*  France.  So  many  topics  are 
touched  on  in  this  volume  that  'it  is  difficult 
to  lay  hold  of  the  salient  points.  Some  of 
the  chapters  are  devoted  to  subjects  inter- 
esting only  to  the  professional  gardener,  but 
the  greater  portion  of  the  book  will  be  found 
of  value  to  the  amateur.  Mr.  Uobinson 
complains,  and  we  think  justly,  that  we  do 
not  make  sufficient  use  of  hardy  plants  in 
the  arrangement  of  our  gardens.  In  this 
respect  indeed  we  appear  of  late  years  to 
have  retrograded.  So  much  has  this  been 
the  case  that  many  of  the  plants  familiar  to 
us  as  children,  and  as  cheap  as  they  were  fa- 
miliar, are  now  rarely  seen  and  can  only  be 
procured  at  an  extravagant  price.  Fashion 
rules  over  the  flower  garden  as  much  as  over 
the  toilet,  and  the  variety  of  bloom  and  fo- 
liage which  was  once  so  admirable  in  £ng>- 
lish  gardens  is  now  supersediul  by  blazing 
patches  of  colour.  It  is  true  that  what  are 
called  florists'  flowers  —  the  ranunculus, 
the  tulip,  the  hyacinth  —  were  always  and 
of  necessity  grown  in  separate  beds;  but 
twenty  years  ago  far  more  attention  was  paid 
to  mixed  bonlers  than  is  paid  now.  Ge- 
raniums and  other  bedding  plants  liave  been 
brought  to  rare  perfection  by  the  new  sys- 
tem ;  but  we  question  whether  tlie  effect  of 
vast  masses  of  colour  is  pleasing  to  the  eye. 
We  an;  dazzled,  but  not  gratified ;  we  gaze 
at  these  bright  beds  with  wonder  nitlier  tlian 
with  delight.  In  fact,  our  ganlere?,  to  quote 
an  expression  of  Mr.  Robinson  s,  are  ofjen 
**  ovenlone  with  flowers  ;  "  and  he  notes  how 
this  mal-arrangement  is  avoide«I  in  tlic  Lux- 
embourg, in  the  Louvre,  and  elsewliere,  by 
planting  herbaceous  plants  in  tlm  centre  of 
the  border,  so  as  to  profhice  a  jKMinanent 
line  of  verdure.     He  mentions,  too,  more 

•  Gleanings  from  French  Gnr^lenn,  nympristin^  an 
Account  of  gurh  Ft'aturea  nf  Frcnffi  If*rt'cntfurei  a» 
are  most  trorfhi/  of  Aiopfift  in  lir'ri^lt  (Jignf^nM. 
By  W.  Robin!«on.  F.L.8.  With  mtnk>n)iu  Ulu^tra- 
tioni.    London:  F.  Wame  and  Co.  ISJ8. 
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than  once,  what  mnst  have  struck  all  visitors  ' 
to  Paris,  th<i  pleasin;;  manner  in  which  the 
Irish  ivy  is  employed  as  an  edging  to  flower 
beds:  — 


"  In  the  private  garden  of  the  Emperor  the 
iry  hand«  are  placed  on  the  gravel  walks,  or  seem 
to  be  so ;  for  a  belt  of  g^vel  a  f(X>t  or  so  in  width 
separates  the  ivy  from  the  border  proper.    The  ■ 
efiect  of  thetse  oateide  of  the  masses  of  g.iy  flow- 
ers is  excellent.    They  are  the  freshest  things  to  ' 
look  np^in  in  that  city,  all  through  the  months 
of  May,  June,  and  July.    They  form  a  capital 
setting,  so  to  speak,  for  the  flower  borders,  the  ■ 
best  indeed  that  could  be  obtained ;  while  in  them-  j 
selves  they  ix>sse8s  beauty  sufficient  to  make  it  | 
worth  one's  while  to  grow  them  for  their  own  j 
sakes." 

This  is  but  one  of  many  uses  to  which  ivy 
is  applied.  It  is  used  as  a  cheering  to 
everj'thing  unsightlv,  it  is  planted  in  nearly 
even*  courtvard  in  taris,  and  Mr.  Robinson 

0  0 

observes  that  he  never  saw  the  scarlet  gera- 
nium to  greater  advantage  than  in  deep  long 
boxes,"  placed  against  a  wall  densely  cov- 
ered with  i\y,  and  that  planted  also  along 
their  front  edges,  so  as  to  hang  down  and 
cover  the  face  of  the  boxes."  In  tasteful 
arrangements  like  these  the  French  display 
great  ingenuity  and  a  fine  eye  for  colour,  and 
although  they  cannot  compete  with  us  in 
large  private  gardens,  they  excel  us  greatly 
in  the  floral  decoration  of  houses,  and  win- 
dows, and  citv  courtyards.  The  latter  are 
generally  left  by  us  in  all  their  bareness,  and 
It  is  a  pleasant  surprise  when  we  come  upon 
a  patch  of  flowers  or  a  pretty  fernery  in  a 
London  byway.  In  France,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  a  general  appreciation  of  these 
vegetable  felicities ;  and  we  shall  not  soon 
forget  our  delight  last  summer,  while  wan- 
denng  one  hot  day  through  Rouen,  at  the 
sight  of  a  square  courtyard  belonging  to  a 
large  millinery  establishment  which  was  ver- 
itably a  bower  of  greenery  and  blossoms. 
Truly  has  it  been  said  that  it  is  the  chance 
and  cheap  pleasures  of  travel  that  impress 
U8  the  most  strongly.  Mr.  Robinson  re- 
marks, by  the  way,  that  ivy  is  frequently 
used  in  Paris  as  a  screen  in  living  rooms, 
and  in  some  shops  is  allowed  to  grow  up  the 
walls,  —  a  pretty  custom  truly,  but  one  which 
we  should  not  care  to  see  adopted  in  Eng- 
land, since  the  love  we  cherish  for  ivy  is 
shared  in  by  snails  and  other  insects.  Mr. 
Robinson  has  a  great  admiration,  which  we  ' 
can  only  share  with  him  in  a  limited  degree, 
fbrM.  flaussmann's  transformation  of  Paris ; 
but  we  participate  in  his  enthusiasm  for  the 
boulevards,  and  for  the  exquisite  skill  with 
which  shrubs  and  flowers  arc  planted  in  every 
available  position.  Our  London  atmos- 
phere will  not  allow  us  to  follow  closely  the 


example  of  the  Parisians,  but  it  is  certain 
we  might  do  much  which  has  not  been  hither- 
to attempted. 

A  cunous  chapter  in  these  Gleanings  is 
devoted  to  **  Salad  Culture,"  which,  as  our 
readers  are  probably  aware,  is  one  of  the 
great  successes  of  French  gardening.  We 
have  been  disposed  to  tliink  that  this  suc- 
cess is  due  in  large  measure  to  climate,  but 
Mr.  Robinson  avers  that  this  is  a  mirstake, 
and  that  there  is  no  possible  reason  why  we 
should  not  grow  as  good  salads  in  England 
and  Ireland  as  ever  went  to  the  Paris  mar- 
kets. His  remarks  upon  this  matter,  which 
are  of  necessity  technical,  prove  that  he  has 

g'ven  careful  consideration  to  the  subject, 
e  believes,  too,  that  with  proper  attention 
we  could  grow  in  these  islands  peaches  as 
good  and  as  cheap  .as  ever  were  produce<l 
at  Montreuil,  and  that  instead  of  that  deli- 
cious fruit  being  a  mere  article  of  luxurj-,  it 
might  be  profitably  grown  for  general  con- 
sumption. 

la  conclusion,  we  thank  Mr.  Robinson  for 
an  instructive  book  on  a  subject  wliich  pos- 
sesses some  interest  for  all  readers.  Gar- 
dening is  an  expensive  amusement  when  car- 
ried out  with  ail  the  appliances  of  art ;  but 
gardening,  which  is  one  of  the  most  exquis- 
ite and  satisfactory-  of  pleasures,  possesses 
the  great  advantage  that  it  may  be  brought 
to  much  perfection  on  a  small  scale,  and  with 
very  linuted  means.  From  the  amateur  it 
asks  more  for  taste  than  money,  more  for 
love  than  science,  and  we  venture  to  assert 
that  it  yields  quite  as  much  delight  to  the 
nian  who  gardens  on  a  small  scale,  but  with 
his  own  hands,  as  to  the  millionaire,  with 
his  lines  of  glass  houses  and  his  acres  of 
pleasure-grounds . 


From  The  Leader. 
FLIRTING  AS  AN  ART. 

Society  bears  far  too  hardly  upon  flirts. 
The  majority  of  these  not  uninteresting  crea- 
tures are  simply  the  victims  of  a  peculiar 
temperament.  Flirtation,  in  their  case,  is 
due  to  physiological,  not  psychical  causes. 
They  conuette  with  men  for  the  same  rea- 
son that  kittens  play  with  each  other ;  it  is 
their  instinct  thus  to  amuse  themselves. 
Their  pretty  wiles  are  not  the  result  of  a 
theor\',  but  the  quite  unconscious,  uninten- 
tionaiy  and  innocent  play  of  a  natural  im- 
pulse. The  sly  looks,  the  quaint  graces, 
the  pert  airs  which  seem  so  very  artificial, 
are  no  more  artificial  than  the  colour  of  the 
young  pcrson"'s  eyes  or  the  tapering  form 
of  her  nngers.  **  Be  natural,  and  abandon 
these  meretricious  pretensions  and  affe<S 
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tations,"  says  society ;  and  the  flirt  is  nat- 
ural, but  alters  ncitlier  her  habits  nor  her 
manners.  Then  society,  never  verj'  logical 
at  the  best,  becomes  angry.  She  sees  her 
finest  boys  being  tortured,  and  turned  from 
the  serious  business  of  their  life,  and  alto- 
gether made  fools  of,  by  this  little  woman 
with  the  languishing  eyes  and  the  shapely 
mouth.  Eldest  sons  as  well  as  younger 
sons  are  the  prey  of  the  flirt ;  and  more  se- 
date young  women,  whom  it  would  be  highly 
advantageous  for  these  boys  to  marry,  sit 
unsolicited  and  alone.  Society  begins  to 
call  the  flirt  names.  She  regards  tne  tiny 
woman  (nearly  all  girls  who  are  flirts  by  na- 
ture are  small  in  person^  with  the  virtuous 
indignation  of  a  disappomted  mother.  She 
thinks  it  a  monstrous  thing  that  the  danger- 
ous little  creature  should  be  tolerated ;  and 
she  is  amazed  to  see  the  attentions  paid  to 
her  by  the  men.  Hence  the  name  liirt  has 
become  one  of  dire  opprobrium.  Out  of 
mere  self-defence  society  has  been  forced  to 
excommunicate  this  subtle  enemy.  Flirta- 
tion is  the  secret  poison  which,  introduced 
into  the  social  body,  disarranges  its  func- 
tions, upsets  its  equilibrium,  and  tends  to 
produce  decay  and  death.  For  it  is  the  busi- 
ness of  society  to  get  people  to  marry.  All 
its  institutions  have,  more  or  less  openly, 
that  end  in  view.  What  are  its  balls,  par- 
ties, picnics,  and  so  forth,  but  so  many  op- 
portunities for  love-making  and  consequent 
match-forming  ?  They  are  as  much  ruled  by 
one  ultimate  aim  as  are  the  rustic  games  of 
Scotch  villages,  which  are  essentiall)'  so 
many  ingenious  devices  for  allowing  young 
pt»ople  to  kiss  each  other.  Now,  flirtation 
enters  this  pretty  scheme  as  the  serpent  en- 
tered Paradise.  It  is  the  one  foreign  ele- 
ment. It  overturns  all  the  nice  calculations 
of  prospe<'tive  mothers-in-law.  It  defeats 
the  prospects  of  many  a  very  worthy  and 
h(mej<t  girl.  It  turns  the  head  and  empties 
the  porket  of  many  a  voiy  tolerable  younji^ 
gentleman.  Sometimes  it  oc<*asions  a  sui- 
cide. Need  we  wonder  that  society  r(»ganls 
this  thing  with  horror  ?  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, soci<*ty  refuses  to  n»cognise  this  distinc- 
tion between  flirtation  and  the  flirt.  Flir- 
tation may  be  —  nay,  is  —  ])ad  enough  ;  but 
if  the  flirt  only  acts  in  consonance  with  the 
unavoidable  impulses  of  her  sillv  little  na- 
ture, how  is  she.  to  ])e  blamed  ?  W'e  shut 
the  leper  out  ])ey()nd  the  gates,  or  we  lock 
him  up  in  a  hospital ;  but  we  are  not  moved 
by  anv  ill-will  towards  him.  Whv  should 
we  be  angrv  with  this  gentle  creature  of 
nineteen,  who  cannot  help  looking  at  you 
with  her  ])ig  eyes  in  a  jwculiar  way;  who 
cannot  helj)  writing  in  an  ingeniously  sug- 
gestive manner ;  who  sucked  in  a  tendency 


to  flirtation  with  her  mother^s  milk?  As 
yet,  we  have  no  hospital  for  the  cure  of  flir- 
tation in  which  we  might  shut  up  this  fasci- 
nating invalid.  Flirtation-doctors  have  not 
yet  arisen ;  and  while  we  take  no  precau- 
tions to  prevent  or  cure  the  disease,  we 
console  ourselves  by  abusing  and  vilifying 
the  persons  afllicted.  Such  treatment  doea 
not  accord  very  well  with  our  generally  pro- 
fessed notions  of  benovolence  and  mutual 
sympathy.  It  may  be  more  or  less  satisfac- 
toiT  to  ourselves,  but  it  is  not  very  logical. 
If,  in  this  matter,  society  must  direct  its 
rage  against  some  one,  that  scapegoat 
should  not  be  the  flirt  natural,  but  the  flirt 
artistic.  The  one  is  the  victim  of  a  poison 
running  through  her  veins ;  the  other  is  a 
skilful  elaborator  of  this  poison,  using  it  as  a 
charm  to  produce  all  kinds  of  devilment  and 
sorcery.  The  flirt  natural  is  an  unfortu- 
nate ;  the  flirt  artistic  is  a  criminal.  One 
may  forgive  a  girl  who  owes  to  the  chemic 
action  of  her  blood  a  disposition  for  indefi- 
nitely making  love  to  everj'body ;  but  she 
who  simulates  the  sjTnptoms  of  this  ail^ 
ment  in  order  to  procure  for  herself  a  pass- 
ing amusement  removes  herself  into  another 
class.  The  flirt  natural  is  not  nearly  so 
dangerous  as  her  artistic  sister.  The  former 
is  very  likely  to  bring  her  career  to  a  close 
by  suddenly  manying,  and  then  her  hus-, 
band,  acting  as  keeper,  prevents  her  com- 
mitting ravages  upon  society  to  any  great 
extent.  But  the  flirt  artistic  is  not  caught 
by  any  of  these  sudden  gusts  of  passion. 
She  is  too  cool,  self-collected,  self-conscious. 
She  does  not  flirt  because  she  cannot  help 
it:  she  chooses  flirtation  as  her  favourite 
pastime,  and  prepares  herself  for  it.  ^Ir. 
nriggs  going  out  fishing  with  a  splendid  as- 
sortment of  rods,  gaffs,  landing  nets,  hooks, 
feathers,  lines,  rt?els,  an<l  what  not,  is  but 
a  feeble  representative  of  the  artistic  flirt, 
when  she  enters  a  room  clotlied  in  a»sthetic 
armour.  She  bristles  with  weapons.  Slie 
can  throw  pointed  knives  with  the  prtnrision 
of  a  Chinese  juggler.  Where  the  flirt  natural 
draws  out  her  forces  so  clumsily  as  sometimes 
to  make  her  an  object  of  ridicule  in  the  eyes 
of  the  pi»rson  attacked,  the  flirt  artistic 
manipulates  them  with  the  skill  and  accu- 
racy of  a  general.  She  knows  how  they 
wili  best  tell ;  she  is  further  ac(|uainted  with 
her  enemy's  weak  points.  The  natural  flirt, 
prompted  by  her  innocence,  shows  her  hand 
too  much.  Making  love  to  a  widower,  she 
will  get  into  rliapso<lies  over  the  beauty  and 
angelic  temper  of  as  plain  and  pestilent  a 
lot  of  little  brats  as  ever  torment<'d  a  visi- 
tor. She  will  grossly  flatter  to  his  face  a 
cold-blooded  author  who  is  studying  her  for 
*'  material  ;'*  or  she  will  pretend  to  be  hurt 
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by  the  negligence  of  a  man  who,  instead  of 
thinking  anything  about  her,  is  pondering 
over  some  railway  bridge  he  is  building, 
or  the  price  of  some  yacht  he  wishes  to 
purchase*.  A  woman  who  understands  the 
true  art  of  flirtation  never  commits  such 
blunders.  She  knows,  in  the  first  place, 
that  the  easiest  way  to  pique  men  into  at- 
tention is  by  the  display  of  indilTercnce  to 
them  —  a  display,  however,  which  must  not 
be  so  overdone  as  to  be  apparent.  She 
knows  tliat  men  like  to  seek,  not  to  be 
sought ;  and  her  object  is  to  make  herself, 
not  worth  the  seeking,  but  seekable.  That 
is  to  say,  she  does  not  care  so  much  to  pos- 
sess that  which  men  most  love,  as  to  possess 
that  wliich  will  provoke  most  men  into  fan- 
cying they  love  ner.  It  is  amusement  she 
^nshes ;  and  she  does  not  care  to  have  the 
pastime  grow  too  serious,  Then  there  is 
the  chance  of  exposure,  scandal,  and  other 
unpleasantness.  She  prefers  to  make  life 
agreeable  to  herself  by  reaping  the  gentle 
flatteries  men  bestow  on  the  women  who 
most  attract  them.  The  possession  of  beau- 
tiful eyes  is  only  valuable  to  a  woman  if  other 
people  recojniise  their  beauty ;  and  the  great 
art  of  flirtation  is  the  securing  of  this  atten- 
tion bv  the  skilful  brin;;in*j  out  of  the  flirt's 
best  points.  The  flirt's  best  weapons  is  un- 
doubtedly her  eyes.  The  eyes  can  utter  so 
much  without  compromising  their  owner. 
They  never  blunder ;  they  never  shock  unex- 
pected prejudices  ;  thev  never  say  anything 
rude  or  hasty  or  injudicious.  However  great 
a  woman's  cleverness  may  be,  there  is  always 
a  chance  of  her  misrepresenting  herself  in  a 
letter ;  however  accomplished  a  talker  she 
is,  she  is  always  apt,  especially  in  the  sub- 
tleties of  flirtation,  to  commit  herself.  But 
the  eves  are  never  diar'jeable  with  inconsis- 
teney.  They  may  be  grossly  inconsistent, 
they  may  make  love  to  a  man  one  moment 
and  laugh  in  his  face  the  n(*xt ;  but  the  vic- 
tim of  thoir  inconsistency  dare  not  com- 
\)lain.  He  cannot  prove  his  case  against  so 
mtanmhle  an  eneinv.  It  is  this  which 
iiiakcs  the  flirt's  eyes  so  powerful  and  so 
dangiTous.  Her  manner  is  also  a  strong 
weapon.  Xatural  graces  of  form  and  fea- 
ture she  knows  how  to  cultivate  to  the  best 
advantage  as  well  as  other  women ;  but  in 
the  acciuired  grace  of  h(T  manner  she  has  one 
of  the  principal  instruments  of  her  pet  amuse- 
ment. Other  women  may  have  as  fine  a 
neck,  as  pn'ttv  wrists,  as  delicate  hands ; 
but  the  artistic  ilirt  knows  how  to  make 
the**e  speak  th<'  occult  language  in  which  she 
converses  with  her  admirers.  And  it  is  to 
be  not«»d,  that  the  woman  who  definitelv 
chooses  flirtation  for  her  chief  pastime,  and 
who  devotes  herself  to  it  with  all  the  energy 


of  which  she  is  capable,  has  generally  plenty 
of  admirers  and  few  lovers.  The  natiinil 
flirt,  who  flirts  because  her  sympathotie 
and  foolish  little  heart  delights  to  bask  in 
the  sunshine  of  sham  love-making,  is  far 
more  likely  to  win  the  adoration  of  a-  rval 
lover  than  the  woman  who  treats  flirtation 
as  a  science.  The  former  mav  herself  fall 
in  love,  if  only  out  of  a  weak  sympathy  with 
a  strong  passion ;  the  latter,  lovmg  a  fn^e 
life  full  of  amusement,  will  not  allow  herself 
to  be  guilty  of  any  such  indiscretion,  and 
takes  care  to  stille  the  premonitory  ten- 
dency to  it.  A  woman  who  is  not  swayed 
by  any  self-conscious  theorj*,  and  who 
makes  love  to  everyl)ody  merely  because 
making  love  comes  naturally  to  her,  is  (piite 
likely  to  be  led,  also  naturally,  into  making 
love  to  some  one  in  particular.  Then 
obmes  the  crisis  of  marriage,  the  cares  of 
children  and  domestic  duties,  and  the  cease- 
less battles  with  recusant  servants,  to  drive 
the  quicksilver  of  flirtation  out  of  her  blood 
and  transform  her  into  an  affectionate, 
motherly,  and  pleasant  little  woman.  The 
artistic  flirt  is  seldom  capturt^l  and  tamed 
in  that  way.  Sometimes  she  l>ecomes  the 
victim  of  a  grand  passion ;  and  gives  her 
former  jidmirers  their  revenge  by  commit- 
ting some  prodigious  act  of  folly  :  ])ut  more 
frequcntlv  she  amuses  herself  with  sham 
love-makin<j  until  real  love-making  is  no 
longer  possible  to  her,  and  she  subsides  into 
the  comfortable  quiet  of  elderly  single  life. 


From  Tlie  Loader. 
BREACH  OF  PROMISE. 

Apologists  for  the  **  sexe  engondre 
pour  damner  tout  le  monde"  are  wont  to 
say  that  the  flirtation  of  voniii;  ladies  is 
only  a  kind  of  necessary  experiment.  By 
no  other  means  can  they  properly  test  the 
character  of  the  various  young  gentlemen 
solicitous  of  the  honour  of  their  hand. 
Flirtation  enables  them  to  **difrerentiate.'*' 
It  is  not  so  much  an  amusement  as  a  duty ; 
and  the  whole  race  of  hus])ands  that  mi;iht 
be  are  onlv  asked  to  sacrifice  a  little  time 
and  attention  for  the  benefit  of  the  hus- 
l)and  that  is.  In  the  end  they  will  all  share 
in  th(^  satisfactor}'  results  of  the  theory' 
(supposing  that  they  all  marry)  ;  they  are 
like  so  manv  rejected  articles  which  wander 
from  one  oflice  to  another,  until  they  light 
upon  the  magazine  which  they  really  suit. 
1  he  gentlemen  whom  one  hears  advocating 
this  theory  point  to  the  otherwise  defence- 
less state  of  the  girl  of  twenty.  What 
means  has  she  of  testing  the  chiractiT  of 
her  suitor  except  that  of  giving  him  a  little 
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encouragement  and  observing  the  effect  it 
has  upon  him  ?  Then  the  lover  begins  to 
assume  those  airs  of  special  proprietorship 
which  appertain  only  to  the  husband ;  and 
from  the  manner  in  which  he  comports  him- 
self in  this  new  character  the  young  lady 
may  judge  of  what  his  developed  conduct  is 
likely  to  be.  If  the  prosj^ect  is  not  very 
enticing,  she  **  drops"  her  suitor;  there  is 
a  bitter  little  quarrel,  much  denunciation, 
she  earns  some  experience,  and  the  reputa- 
tion, amon^  illogiiral  persons,  of  being  a 
dangerous  flirt.  This  is  a  ver}'  pretty  tue- 
ory  indeed ;  only  we  do  not  see  why  it 
should  not  work  both  ways.  Why  should 
not  male  Uirts  have  tlie  same  ex<!use  offered 
for  them  ?  The  women  of  the  present  day, 
far  more  than  the  men,  cultivate  a  polished 
reticence,  a  graceful  reserve,  and  apparent 
indifference  which  almost  defy  an  inquiry 
into  their  real  nature.  But  a  man  who  en- 
gages in  a  little  preparatory  experimental 
love-making  with  several  young  persons  at 
once,  or  in  succession,  is  hooted  ami  scorned. 
We  accord  to  our  women  the  right  of  play- 
ing a  little  with  the  various  offers  held  out  to 
them ;  but  we  expect  that  our  youn^  men 
should  go  straight  ahead,  like  a  blinded 
horse,  and  run  his  nose  against  the  first 
person  who  comes  in  his  way.  He  has  no 
l)usiness  to  look  to  the  riglit  hand  nor  to 
the  left.  Society  expects  him  to  make  up 
his  mind  in  tlie  privacy  of  his  own  chamber, 
and  then  come  out  and  meet  his  doom  like 
a  man.  His  Imsiness  is  not  to  consider,  but 
to  marry.  Let  him  be  tliankful  for  what  he 
*rets,  and  discover  the  <'haractt?r  of  his  wife 
in  th(^  impartial  time  which  succeeds  to  the 
first  bluhh  of  marriajje. 

No  mortal  man,  however,  was  ever  able 
to  ac(rommodate  his  life  to  a  theorv;  and  so 
we  find  men  continually  makin;^  those  ex- 
periments which  are  supposed  to  bi'  the  ex- 
clusive rit:ht  of  wcmien.  Uni'ortunatelv, 
also,  they  sometinies  go  a  little  too  far; 
and  not  only  in  withdrawing  incur  the  rep- 
roliation  of  so<-i».'ty,  but  al>o  put  themselves 
within  the  reacli  of  the  law.  Perliaps  the 
.suit«>r  is  at  first  quite  chanm-d  with  his 
choice.  He  forgets  those  pru(U*nt  maxims 
which  th<*  wisdom  of  previous  generations 
lias  handed  down  to  him.  There  is  nothing 
in  all  the  eartii  to  (-ompare  with  his  Sylvia; 
and  he  does  not  mind  in  what  form  he  utters 
the  opinion.  Tiie  niisciiief  happens  when 
\n'.  |)uts  jiis  rtpinion  on  pa])er,  and  records 
his  unalteralih'  intention  of  makin;;  Svlvia 
his  wild'.  Bv-aiid-bv  he  disci>vers  certain 
flaws  ill  Sylvia's  teinj)er,  or  janiily  I'onnec- 
tit)n*<,  nr  in<li\i<lual  histr)ry,  of  whi<'h  he  was 
previously  ignorant.  He  begins  to  n-llect ; 
and  the  atliaiiced  lover  who  hesitates  hi  \obt. 


He  proceeds  to  suffer  peculiar  qualms  about 
those  too  positive  assertions  which  he  so 
innocently  scribbled  on  note-i)aper  and 
posted  to  Sylvia.  Perhaps  he  wonders  if 
she  burnt  them;  and  feels  uncomfortable 
on  remembering  how  oflen  she  has  talked 
of  the  exceeding  care  With  which  she  hoards 
every  specimen  of  his  beloved  penmanship. 
There  are  now  two  courses  open  to  him. 
If  he  fulfils  his  written  and  spoken  vows, 
he  must  marr^'  a  woman  whom  he  would 
rather  not  marrj' ;  and  such  a  marriage  is 
not  likely  to  be  productive  of  extraordinary 
haripiness.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  re- 
solves to  withdraw  from  the  society  of  Syl- 
via, that  gentle  creature  is  down  upon  him 
with  a  lawyer's  letter,  giving  him  notice 
of  an  intended  action.  Alas !  for  the  poor 
suitor.  Those  tender  epistles  which  ho 
wrote  in  the  gushing  fulness  of  his  affection 
are  now  read  to  a  tittering  court;  they  are 
put  in  a  prominent  position  in  the  news- 
papers by  the  inhuman  sub-editors ;  thLV 
furnish  food  for  godless  levity  in  smart  lead- 
ing articles.  Then  the  damages.  Imperti- 
nent inquiries  are  made  as  to  his  income, 
his  position  in  society,  and  what  not ;  and, 
while  he  is  perhaps  at  bitter  feud  with  his 
tailor  and  jeweller,  two  or  three  years'  in- 
come is  demanded  from  him  in  order  to  sol- 
ace the  wounded  spirits  of  Sylvia.  He 
gains  experience,  doubtless,  but  he  has  to 
pay  for  it.  Sylvia's  friends  look  upon  him 
as  a  traitor  and  a  villain ;  his  own  friends 
regard  him  compassionatelv  as  a  fool ;  he 
is  made  the  butt  of  public  ridicule  ;  and  has 
to  yield  up  a  larger  sum  of  mone^*,  perhaps, 
than  he  ever  possessed  at  anv  one  time  m 
his  life.  Persons  have  been  known  to  in- 
cur these  penalties  more  than  once  in  their 
career;  but  such  cases  are  rare,  and  point 
to  some  congenital  defect  of  intellect.  In- 
deed, the  wretched  and  imbecile  figure  cut' 
by  a  man  who  is  prosecuted  for  breach  of 
promise  of  marriage  is  almost  enough  to 
deter  all  other  men  from  ever  writing  to  a 
woman  under  any  circumstances  whatever* 
The  legal  penalty  is  nothing  to  the  ridicule 
which  he  incurs.  Perhaps  the  unholy  delight 
which  every  reader  of  a  newspaper  experi- 
ences on  meeting  with  the  jxibhcation  in  a 
law  court  of  a  series  of  love-letters,  is 
partly  dne  to  his  inward  consciousness  that 
he,  too,  has  written  as  absurd  rubbish,  but 
was  too  prudent  or  lucky  to  do  so^^ro  bono 

The  moral  glaringly  pointed  out  by  all 
such  cai<es  is  the  intelligible  one  of  caution 
on  the  part  of  the  suitor.  He  ought  to  con- 
duct his  ex|K'rimental  research  into  the  fair 
one's  charai-ter  without  putting  his  first 
hasty  estimate  upon  letter-paiK*r.     It  does 
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not  at  all  follow  that  Sylvia  looks  merely  to 
the  acquisition  of  a  certain  sum  of  money 
when  she  institutes  a  suit  against  him  on 
account  of  his  faithlessness.  If  such  be  her 
character,  he  deserves  to  be  mulcted  in 
heavy  damages  for  not  having  discovered  it 
in  time.  It  is  far  •more  likely  that  anger 
and  resentment  caused  by  the  ^ross  insult 
of  his  desertion  are  the  movmg  causes. 
Perhaps  he  has  already  begun  to  pay  atten- 
tion to  some  other  young  person  —  or  has 
even  had  time  to  marry  her ;  in  which  case 
no  one  can  wonder  at  any  act  of  vengeance 
proceeding  from  the  forsaken  Sylvia.  It 
must  be  remembered,  also,  that  it  may  be 
pure  fickleness  and  inconstancy  on  the  part 
of  the  suitor,  and  not  his  further  experience 
of  Sylvia's  temper,  which  produces  the  ca- 
tastrophe; and  in  that  case,  he  only  pays 
smartly  for  an  inherent  weakness  of  char- 
acter. Other  cases  occur  in  which  the  de- 
fendant has  been  entrapped  into  promising 
marriage  by  a  scheming  woman  wnose  sole 
object  IS  money.  Then  the  best  course  for 
the  unhappy  victim  is  simply  to  say  to  this 

rrson —  **  Very  well,  I  will  marry  you,  as 
said.  I  won't  cive  you  any  money  for 
the  return  of  my  letters.  I  won't  hear  of 
any  compromise.  If  you  wish,  I  will  marry 
you ;  and  I  promise  you  I  will  make  your 
marriage  so  •  hot '  for  you  that  you  will 
wish  yourself  dead,  or  in  Pentonville  Prison 
as  a  happy  relief."  In  the  simpler  case  of 
a  man  being  compelled  to  choose  between 


marrying  a  woman  with  a  bad  temper  (the 
existence  of  which  he  discovered  when  too 
late)  and  incurring  an  action  for  breach  of 
promise  of  marriage,  one  hardly  knows 
which  of  the  two  evils  is  the  greater.  There 
is  always  this  to  be  said  on  behalf  of  the 
action,  that,  while  its  immediate  effects  are 
very  sore  indeed,  and  bitter  to  be  borne, 
they  are  got  over  in  time ;  while  an  evil- 
tempered  wife  sticks  to  you  with  the  perti- 
nacity of  a  devil-fish.  If  the  petty  torments 
of  tmrty  years'  living  with  such  a  woman 
be  added  up,  they  will  form  an  amount  of 
agony  compared  with  which  the  shame  and 
ridicule  of  an  action  for  breach  of  promise 
are  very  little  indeed.  In  either  case,  we 
heartily  commiserate  the  victim.  It  is  difli- 
cult  to  say  how  much  of  this  punishment  he 
deserves  m  respect  of  the  want  of  prudence 
he  has  displayed;  though  it  seems  suffi- 
ciently hard  that  he  only  of  the  two  persons 
concerned  should  suffer.  The  **  damage 
done  to  her  feelings,"  which  the  young 
lady's  counsel  invariably  dilates  upon,  is  a 
mild  sort  of  evil  when  contrasted  with  the 
frightful  consequences  which  must  fall  upon 
the  defendant,  whatever  course  he  may  pur- 
sue. A  contemplative  man,  regarding  such 
a  prospect,  will  be  disposed  to  think  that  in 
the  list  of  evils  from  which  we  pray  every 
Sunday  morning  to  be  delivered  there 
should  be  included  "  an  action  for  breach 
of  promise  of  marriage." 


«  From  Good  Words. 

THE  CHILD-MARTYR. 

"  A  noble  instance  of  self-sacrifice  was  witnessed 
at  Newcastle  on  Sunday  (Mav  31).  While  four  chil- 
dren were  playing  on  the  railway  near  the  station, 
an  engine  and  tender  came  up.  One  little  fellow 
ran  fbr  the  platform,  and. his  example  was  followed 
by  his  elder  sister.  Looking  back,  however,  she  saw 
that  the  other  two  children  were  in  imminent  dan- 
ger. She  returned  to  them,  and  drew  them  to  her 
side,  between  the  rails  and  the  platflirm.  As  the 
engine  passed,  the  connecting-rod  struck  her  down, 
and  she  died  in  a  few  moments.  The  children  she 
had  so  nobly  protected  escaped  almost  unhurt.  Tlie 
name  of  this  heroic  little  maiden  was  Margaret  Wil- 
son, daughter  of  a  miner."  —  Daily  News,  June  3, 
1868. 

FouB  children  at  their  little  play 
Across  the  iron-furrow 'd  way  ; 
May-flowers  upon  the  last  of  May. 

Three,  babies ;  and  one,  Margaret, 

In  charge  over  the  others  set 

To  lift  and  soothe  them  if  they  tret 

The  sky  is  blue ;  the  sun  is  bright ; 
The  little  voices,  pure  and  light. 
Make  music  as  they  laugh  outright 


The  dreadful  weight  of  giant  wheels 
Amongst  them  in  a  moment  steals, 
And  death  is  rolling  at  their  heels. 

She  ran  with  one  to  reach  the  side ; 

And  reached  it,  and  look'd  back,  and  spied. 

Where  the  dark  wheels  right  towards  them  slide. 

The  other  two  that  were  forgot. 
Playing  by  death,  and  knowing  not ;  — 
And  drew  them  to  the  narrow  spot 

Between  the  rails  and  platform  side. 
And  these  are  safe :  but  as  they  glide 
The  wheel-rods  struck  her,  and  she  died. 

So  they  were  safe ;  but  there  she  lay. 
Nor  auy  word  could  Margaret  say. 
But  closed  her  eyes,  and  passed  away. 

—  My  little  heroine  !  though  I  ne'er 
Can  look  upon  thy  features  fiiir. 
Nor  kiss  the  lips  that  mangled  were : 

Yet  thy  true  heart,  and  lo>'ing  faith, 
And  agony  of  martyr-death 
God  saw,  and  lie  remembereth. 

E.  T.  PALQRAVE. 
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From  The  Quarterly  Review.  Democracy  has  no  doubt  much  to  ansT^er 

History  of  Lace,     By  Mrs.  Bury  Palliser.  for,  but  we  must  pause  before  we  place  the 

London,  18G5.  swallow-tail  coat  on  its  shoulders. 

T  A^^  «.««  *^  „«*u;«t:««  ««w,^«a  ««««.       Needlework  or  embroidery  was  practised 

Lace  may  to  untmnKmsr  persona  seem  .    ,i  r    *  *•  r     i  •  i         \ 

!..,♦  «  «^oa««,r»«  o„Kw>«*  r^«  ftof/^*,, .  ««,i  +1,.^  ^^  ^he  earliest  times  of  wluch  we  have  any 
but  a  gossamer  subiect  tor  historj' ;  and  tne  ,       a  u  i*  u         •  •  i       ^*      • 

f«:«.r  ^u^:^  !,««  ;«.i..«,i  u«.i  «  «^«f«L«»  r«*«  record.     Ahouab  receives  special  notice  m 

lairy  labric  has  indeed  had  a  gossamer  late,  t^      ,  ,i  ^       i     ^i  •     1 1 

i^^ji^r,  u«^«    „«..««o: 1.,  ♦o.oo^,!    „«    ««,!  Lxodus  as  the  great  embroiderer  in  blue: 

having  been   unceasinglv  tossed    up    and  .,  v,     r   o      i  j  j.- 

downin  the  gusts  and  storms  of  poUtical  *''«.  7,*i  "^  ^^   ?v  ■"-' •       7i  '"     fn ' 

passion  and  rllifjious  revolution ;  yet  trifles  ""^"f  *•>«  ^°*^^'  o'  l«ausxcaa,  Homer  teUs 

light  as  air  acquire  historically  a  grave  sig-  ^^ 

nificance,  just  as  the  foam  of  the  sea  may  «  H  ^  ^tt'  kaxdpr^  ^oto,  ai)v  afjnfnn6h)tai  ywat^iv 

mark  the  track  of  a  leviathan.     Lace  in-  {fXaKara  arpuiptja*  aXcnofx^pa,* 
deed  exercises  no  longer  the  great  empire 

which  it  once  possessed,  either  over  the  In  the  middle  ages  no  queen  or  lady  of  a 
male  or  female  mind,  and  its  loss  of  the  great  chief  of  feudalism  disdained  to  train 
allegiance  of  one  of  the  sexes  appears  to  up  her  daughters  in  the  dexterous  use  of 
be  complete ;  so  Mrs.  Palliser  has  very  apt-  the  needle.  But  lace  is  a  modern  invention, 
Iv  undertaken  the  function  of  becoming  the  and  comprises  the  three  divisions  of  cut- 
Gibbon  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  lace,  at  work,  lace,  and  guipure.  Cut- work,  or 
least  as  regards  the  male  portion  of  the  open-work  embroidery,  was  the  j)arent  of 
community.  Lace  appears  now,  alas !  to  lace.  Lace  is  defined  to  be  a  plain  or  or- 
be  permanently  banished  from  the  necks  of  namental  network,  wrought  of  threads  of 
judges,  bishops,  and  kings,  and  the  cravats  gold,  silver,  silk,  Hax,  or  cotton  interwov- 
of  lops  and  heroes,  and  its  use  is  monopo-  en ;  as  for  defining  *  guipure '  the  thing  ap- 
lized  by  that  half  of  the  species  who  enioy  pears  to  be  impossible,  the  feminine  mind 
also  the  exclusive  prerogative  of  wearing  having  fluctuated  very  considerably  as  to 
gay  feathers  and  bright  colours.  A  good  the  distinctive  qualities  to  be  demanded  of 
many  smart  things  have  been  said  about  a  well  constituted  *  guipure.'  In  its  early 
fashion,  but  it  'm  yet  to  be  desired  that  some  stage  it  was  considered  tliat  it  ought  to  be 
writer  may  arise  and  perform  for  the  *  Phy-  made  of  twisted  silk  and  *  cartisane^'*  which 
siologie  du  Gout,'  as  applied  to  dress,  the  latter  was  a  little  strip  of  vellum  forming  a 
service  which  Brillat-Savarin  rendered  in  raised  pattern,  but  the  nature  of  guipure 
respect  of  the  arts  of  the  table.  A  com-  has  so  changed  that  Mrs.  Palliser  herself 
mon  psychological  condition  no  doubt  un-  asks  in  despair,  *  How  is  the  word  now  to 
derlies  the  countless  ai7rt/</r«  of  fashion,  and  be  defined  or  circumscribed?' 
the  poIiti(^al,  metapliysical,  and  ajsthetic  The  Italians,  who  invented  forks,  and 
ideas  of  the  (lay.  It  is  important,  however,  who  set  the  fashion  for  all  Europe  in  the 
that  the  subject  should  be  not  too  lightly  fifleenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  lay  claim 
taken  in  hand,  and  by  an  investigator  duly  also  to  the  invention  of  point  or  needle- 
qualified.  Some  light  surely  would  be  made  lace.  Writers  on  lace  are  not,  how- 
thrown  on  human  nature,  on  the  course  of  ever,  agreed  as  to  whether  the  art  of  fine 
events,  and  the  difference  of  the  sexes,  needlework  is  of  Byzantine  origin,  and  in- 
if  one  could  clearly  understand  why  the  fe-  troduced  into  Italy  by  the  Greeks  of  the 
male  bonnet  has  dwindled,  almost  within  Lower  Empire,  or  whether  it  was  learnt 
the  memory  of  man,  from  the  size  and  shape  from  the  Saracens  of  Sicily,  just  as  the 
of  a  colossal  eoal-scuttle  to  dimensions  ex-  Spaniards  are  said  to  have  caught  it  from 
ceeded  by  the  milliner's  bill,  while  the  male  the  Moors.  Those  who  advocate  the  latter 
cylin<ler  has  altered  but  a  few  barlevcorns  opinion  rely  on  the  fact  that  the  verb  for 
in  height  or  brim  for  the  same  period.  As  embroiderv  is  of  Moorish  origin  both  in 
it  is  we  say  at  present  in  vain  —  Italian  and  Spanish,  *  Kicamare,'  *  Uicamar,' 

*  Tell  me,  where  is  *  fashion '  bred,  ¥'"«  ^\^  ^7?  ^^^.™«  ^^  *^^  V'''''^  }'^    ^''^''' 
Or  in  the  heart,  or  in  the  head,  ?»«"•  .  ^^  ^^^^  as  it  may,  the  lace  fabnc  ex- 
How  beg(it,  how  nouriahed?  *  »sted  in  Italy  in  the  hfteenth  ci-ntury,  as  is 
.     ,                  °      •      1      1    1        ^       I.    *u  proved  bv  a  document  of  the  Sforza  family. 
And  we  are  ciuite  in  the  dark  as  to  why  the  jj^^^.^j  ^^^3      .^^^  Florentine  poet,  Firen- 
incalcu  able  balhxm   skirt  suddenly   sinks  ^^^^^^     ^^^  ^^^^  between   i:»2()  and  1530. 
conically  down  int(.  the  sliape  of  a  datum  ^.,,„      .^^j  ^^  ^^  ^  ^.^^XfKV  of  laced 
flower  or  i)enny  trumpet,  and  as  to  what  point  made  by  the 'fingers  of  his  mi.tress : 
connection  may  exist  between  the  modem  *                       wo 
pantaloon  and  the  eman<-ipation  of  the  ten-           « Queeto  collar  scolpi  l:i  donna  mia 
pound   h«)!isc'hol(ler,   (.'onite's    'Positivism'             Di  basso  riievar  ch*  Anicnc  mai 
and    Tupper  s     *  Proverbial    Philosophy.'            £  chi  la  vinai  nol  faria  piu  bello.' 
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The  pictures  also  of  Carpaccio  and  Bellini 
show  evidence  of  the  existence  of  white 
lace  or  passament  in  1500. 

Venice  indeed,  as  in  most  other  points 
of  fashion  of  that  time,  when  all  fine  gen- 
tlemen  thought  it   indispensable   to    have 

*  swum  in  a  gondola,'  tooK  the  lead.  Ven- 
ice point,  however,  which  must  have  formed 
an  exasperating  item  for  husbands  among 
the  expenses  of  a  lady's  toilette  in  the  days 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  is  manufactured  no 
more.  In  Mrs.  Palliser's  book  are  to  be 
found  beautiful  specimens  of  its  rich  text- 
ure, resembling  elegantly  carved  marble  or 
Ivor}',  in  patterns  of  a  kaleidoscope  and 
geometrical  fashion,  or  of  the  elaborate 
tracery  of  the  Renaissance  period.  Genoa 
also  was  famous  for  its  point  lace,  and 
Saint  Simon  informs  us  that  a  certain  Mad- 
ame de  Puissieux  consumed  Genoa  point  to 
the  amount  of  200,000  crowns  (20,000;.) 
in  one  year,  while  Tallemant  des  Reaux, 
taking  advantage  of  her  reputation,  says 
the  same  lady  eat  point  coupe  to  an  unlim- 
ited extent. 

Spanish  point  was  as  famous  in  its  day  as 
that  of  Flanders  or  Italy.  Thread  lace  was 
manufactured  in  Spain  as  early  as  1492,  for 
a  lace  alb  in  which  the  late  Cardinal  Wise- 
man once  officiated,  and  valued  at  10,000 
crowns,  is  preserved  in  the  Cathedral  of 
Granada,  memorable  as  being  presented  to 
the  Church  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.* 

In  the  dissolution  of  the  Spanish  monas- 
teries in  1830  an  enormous  quantity  of 
Spanish  point  was  thrown  upon  the  market, 
the  ex(}uisite  workmanship  of  nuns,  who, 
regardless  of  time,  would  expend  all  the 
skdl  of  their  needles  on  vestments  destined 
forpious  uses. 

Tne  manufacture  of  silk  lace  or  blonde 
is  now  carried  on  principally  at  Almagro  in 
La  Mancha,  and  occupies  from  12,000  to 
13,000  people.  The  principal  article  of 
manufacture    is,    of   course,   the    national 

*  mariiillaf''  which  is  held  sacred  by  law,  and 
cannot  be  seized  for  debt.  There  are  three 
kinds  of  *  mantillas.''  That  of  white  blonde, 
suiting  ill  with  the  complexion  of  the  olive- 
faced  ladies  of  Spain,  and  only  used  on 
state  occasions,  birthdays,  and  bull-fights 
on  Easter  Mondays.  That  of  black  blonde, 
trimmed  with  diep  lace,  and  the  *  mantilla 
de  iiroy''  for  ordinary  wear,  made  of  black 
silk  trimmed  with  velvet.  The  black  blonde 
of  Spain,  however,  does  not  equal  that  of 
Chantilly. 

Flanders  disputes  with  Italy  the  glor\'  of 
the  invention  of  lace.     Baron  ReiiTenberg 

•  Cathorine  of  Ara^on,  according  to  tradition,  in- 
troduced tlio  art  of  making  laco  into  Bodfordshire 
during  her  sojuurn  at  Ampthill  Id  1631-^.    She  was 


declares  that  lace  comettes  or  caps  were 
worn  in  that  country  as  early  as  the  four- 
teenth century.  Pillow  lace,  at  all  events, 
was  first  made  in  the  Low  Countries.  In  a 
side  chapel  of  the  choir  of  St.  Peter's  at 
Louvain  is  an  altar-piece  by  Queutin  Mat- 
sys,  of  the  date  1495,  in  which  a  girl  is 
making  lace  with  bobbins  on  a  pillow  simi- 
lar to  those  of  the  present  day.  The  lace 
manufacture  of  Flandera  supported  itself 
better  amid  the  horrors  of  the  atrocious  re- 
ligious persecutions  of  the  Duke  of  Alva 
than  any  of  the  other  noted  fabrics  of  the 
Netherlands  —  the  great  cradle  of  modern 
industry.  Every  country  in  Northern  Eu- 
rope, France  with  the  exception  of  Alen^on, 
Grenuany,  and  England  learned  the  art  of 
lace-making  from  Flanders. 

*  For  lace  let  Fluidera  bear  away  the  belle,' 

says  Sir  Charles  Hanbury  AVilliams,  and 
the  line  holds  good  still  amid  all  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  commerce,  and  in  spite  of  the  close 
rivalry  which  now  besets  it  in  the  Point 
d'Alen^on.  The  government,  however,  took 
fright  when  the  manufacture  of  Point  de 
France  was  established  by  Colbert,  and  at- 
tracted numbers  of  lace -making  emigrants 
to  this  country*.  An  Act  was  passed,  dated 
Brussels,  in  1698,  threatening  with  punish- 
ment all  who  should  entice  the  lace-workers 
across  the  frontiers. 

Brussels  lace,  from  the  earliest  days  of 
the  manufacture  of  the  time,  has,  like  the 
steel  of  Toledo,  held  a  foi*emost  reputation 
among  its  rivals.  It  has  acquired  the  name 
of  Point  d'Angleterre,  but  this  is  a  smug^ 
gled  appellation.  In  1062  the  English  Par- 
liament, alarmed  at  the  sums  of  money  ex- 
pended on  foreign  point,  and  desirous  of 
protecting  the  English  bone-lace  manufac- 
ture, passed  an  Act  prohibiting  the  impor- 
tation of  foreign  lace.  But  the  Court  of 
Charles  II.,  with  its  Btfckinghams,  Roches- 
ters,  and  its  fine  ladies  like  Lady  Castle- 
maine,  who  wore  the  finest  smocks  and 
linen  petticoats  laced  with  rich  lace  at  the 
bottom  *  that  ever  Pepys  saw,'  so  that  it  did 
*  his  heart '  good  *  to  look  at  them,'  must 
have  its  due  supply  of  lace.  Therefore  the 
English  lace-merchants  first  tried  to  set  up 
manufactories  of  Brussels  lace-workers  in 
England ;  but  failing  in  this  through  want 
of  the  proper  flax,  they  adopted  the  more 
simple  expedient  of  buying  up  the  choicest 
laces  of  the  Brussels  mart  and  then  smug- 
gling them  over  to  England  and  selling 
them  under  the  false  title  of  *  Point  d'Aiv 

a  grpat  adept  in  the  arts  of  tho  neodle.  Until  quite 
Itttolv  tlie  lace-makers  kept  '  ('attorn 's-day  '  a8  the 
holiday  of  their  craft,  in  memory  of  the  good  Queen 
Catherine. 
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fteterre,'  or  English  point,  as  tliough  of 
oni(^  loanufacture. 

Of  thf  rate  at  which  laco  was  consumed 
at  that  day  an  idea  may  Ue  formed  b^  the 
account  of  the  seizure  of  a  smuggling  ship 
with  a  cargo  of  744,953  ells  ofTate,  with- 
out reckoning  handkercdiiefs,  collars,  fichuii, 
aproDs,  petticoats,  fans,  gloves,  £c.,  all  of 
the  same  malerial.  llic  title  'I'oint  de 
Briixelles'  then  went  out  of  fashion  alto- 
gether, and  'Point  d'Angleterre'took  its 
place  both  in  England  and  France. 

The  best  Brussels  lace  is  made  only  iu 
Brussels :  — 

'  The  llireod  used  in  Brussels  luce  ia  of  extra- 
ordinary Sueneas.  It  is  mnile  af  flu  giown  at 
Brabunt,  at  Hal,  and  Rebecq  Rognou.  The 
Bncet  qoolit;  is  spun  in  dark  undcrgruund  rooms, 
for  contact  with  the  dry  air  causes  tho  thrciul  tu 
break;  so  flue  is  it  na  atoiost  to  escape  the  sight. 
The  feel  of  the  thread  as  it  pnsets  throqgh  tLe 
fingers  IB  the  surest  guide.  The  thread -spinner 
eloaely  ciamines  every  inch  drawn  [h>m  her  dis- 
taff; and  when  any  inequality  occurs,  stops  her 
wheel  (o  repiiir  the  inisehirf;  f.veiy  artificial 
help  ia  given  to  the  eye.  A  background  of  dark 
piper  is  placed  (o  throw  out  the  thread,  and  the 
ro<iia  so  amingeil  as  to  admit  one  single  ray  of 
light  upoa  the  work.  The  life,  of  a  Flemish 
thread-spinner  is  uoliealthy,  and  her  work  re- 
■juirea  the  greatest  skill;  her  wages  are  therefore 
proporliunutely  high. 

'  It  is  the  fiuenesa  of  the  thread  which  renders 
the  real  Brussels  ground  called  vrai  rr'icau  so 
costly.  The  difficulty  of  procuring  this  fine 
thi'ead  at  any  cost  prevented  the  art  being  es- 
tablished in  other 


In  1787.  Lord  Gordon,  a  Scotch  Lord  of 
Sexsion,  who  was  seized  with  the  passion 
of  tbi!  day  fur  itii|irovinfr  uU  sorts  of  British 
Dianufactures,  writes :  — 

'This  day  I  bought  yoo  ruffles,  and  some  beau- 
tiful DrusHcIs  luce,  the  inoHt  light  and  costly  of 
moDufaclurva.  '  I  hud  cntertaineil,  aa  I  now  sus- 
pect, a  vain  amhiticin  to  attempt  the  hitmduo- 
tlOD  lit  it  iuti>  niy  hunilde  parish  in  Seotlancl; 
but  (o  uiijuiry  I  wns  cliBouuniged.  The  threivt 
is  of  tki  cxiiuifitc  n  flneuess  they  cannot  make  it 
iu  this  country.  It  ia  brought  ^m  Cuin^rny 
•ml  Valciieienues,  in  French  Flanders;  and  five 
or  lui  ililfercnt  artisli  arc  employcil  to  form  tLe 
nice  p:irt  of  this  fabric,  so  that  it  is  a  coiuplicii- 
teil  art  which  cannot  be  tninsphmtv-1  without  a 
paaMnn  as  stroiiK  as  mine  (or  manufactures,  and 
a  purw  much  i^ronger.  .'Vt  Brussels./rom  one 
pound  o/Jt'ix  tiloar  Ifiry  can  ntanufaclurt  to 
tht  rulue  of  7011/.  ilerling.' 

AftiT  this,  one  may,  with  Mr*.  Pallisur, 
quote  Spenser's  line  — 

'  More  subtle  web  Arachne  cannot  spin.' 

There  were  formerly  two  kinds  of  groand 


n  Brusiwls  lace,  the  bride  and  the  ri»eait. 
Ani;Ieterre  k  bride,'  however,  was  dis- 
continued a  century  back. 

Brussels  lace  had,  nevertheless,  onegreftt 
fault  —  from  being  so  much  manipulated  in 
the  manufacture  by  the  hands  of  the  work- 
ers it  acquired  a  reddish-yellow  hue.  In 
order  to  ouviatu  this  defect  the  workwoman 
powders  the  flowers,  jireviously  to  sewing 
them  on,  with  whitii  lead.  However,  even  a 
I  for  discoloured  lace  was  prevalent  in 
the  last  century,  and  our  grandmothers, 
when  ni>t  satisfied  as  to  the  richness  of  dis- 
tolourstion,  '  rewashed  their  lace  in  coffee.' 

The  pattern  of  Brussels  laco  has  always 
fiiHcjwcd  the  fashion  of  the  day.  The  most 
^uirjcnt  examples  of  Brussels  lace  are  in  the 
'ii>t1iii'  style  of  ornament,  and  changed  from 
(liis  to  the  flowing  artificial  style  of  the  last 
'iiiinrj';  after  passing  through  ihc'^enre 
//.  'ii-i:  of  the  First  Empire,  the  patterns  of 
nrii.~.~('li.  laco  now  follow  nature  and  become 
ri  I  TV  J  ear  more  truly  artistic. 

Ml  ililin  lace,  however,  to  which  Napo- 
l<  <iri  compared  the  spire  of  Antwerp  Catbe- 
lii'.il,  i^  the  prettiest  of  bees,  as  Brussels  is 
till'  most  beautiful.  Its  distinguishing  feat- 
■,\n'  is  lire  flat  threaii  which  forms  the  flower 
iiTid  jzives  tht)  lace  the  eliar.icter  of  einbroid-. 
cry,  hence  sometimes  called  '  brodcrie  de 
Malines.'  The  manufacture  of  it,  however, 
has  long  been  on  tlic  decline. 

Mcci^in   is   essenlially   a   summer  lace, 
bciiip   cliarming   when  worn   over  colour. 
li  w^is   in  great  favour  in  the  last  eentuiy.     , 
lu'Oiyi'  I.  wore  Mechlin  cravats.     Of  the 
b,>:iu  ,>r  1727,  we  read  — 


liiiri 


Macklin  most  tnist  round  his  bosom  and 


IsMili  writes  — 

'  -Now  to  anothe 

Enter  the  follfs  with  s  .... 
Freeh  matter  for  a  world  of  cliat, 
KighC  India  this,  right  Macklin  that' 

In   '  Koderick  Random'   the  fops,  naTal 

.  I     ■   ■■tarv,   of  the   day  have  their  hair 

I  wiih  mareihal,  and  wear  cambric 

h  Jlalinea  lace  '  dyed  with  coffee- 

l.iMi    iVortlej-  Montague  writes  of  anin- 


Jie  k 

We  pass  0T<'r  the  other  Flemish  towns  to 
arrive  at  France,  which  has  since  the  de- 
cline of  Venice  always  set  the  fashion  in 
drevs,  and  now,  i[i  the  opinion  of  some,  n- 
vain  Bnissek  in  hcc-inaniifacturo. 

AOcr  its  first  [icriod  uf  servile  Italian  im< 
iiation,  which  lagffd  up  to  the  time  of  tha 


^  laatpd  up  to  the  ti 

9^       I 
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last  Valois,  France  boldly  struck  out  a  line 
of  fashion  of  its  own,  and  made  one  of  the 
most  astounding  of  all  human  inventions  in 
dress,  the  ruff  ovfraise^  so  called  from  its 
fancied  resemblance  to  the  caul  or  frill  of  a 
calf.  In  Ulpian  FuUwelPs  •  Interlude ' 
(1568),  Michael  Newfangle  says  — 

'  I  learned  to  make  gowns  with  long  sleeves  and 

wings, 
I  learned  to  make  rufi&  like  calves*  chitterlings.' 

Henry  H.,  who  had  a  scar  on  his  neck, 
was  the  first  to  place  this  eccentric  platform 
of  lace  under  the  chin,  which  made  him  and 
his  courtiers,  who  immediately  followed  suit, 
look  each  like  a  John  the  Baptist^s  head 
placed  on  a  charger. 

•  Henry  HI.  and  his  *  mignons  frisis  et 
/raises''  carried  the  ruff  to  the  extremest 
point.  This  woman-fop  among  monarchs, 
who  dressed  himself  with  such  hermaphrodite 
extravagance  that  you  could  not  tell  of 
which  sex  he  was,  bestowed  especial  pains 
on  his  ruff.  He  adjusted  the  plaits  with 
poking-sticks  with  his  own  hand.     In  the 

*  Satyre  Menipp6e '  he  is  the  •  Groudronneur 
des  collets  de  sa  femme.' 

By  1579  ruffs  had  grown .  prodigiously. 
Ladies,  as  all  know,  took  to  them,  and 
would  not  be  behind  the  men.  It  is  said 
of  the  Reine  Margot  that,  when  seated  at 
dinner,  she  was  obliged  to  have  a  spoon 
with  a  handle  two  feet  long  for  the  purpose 
of  passing  her  soup  over  her  ruff,  and  pre- 
serving it  rigid  and  immaculate.  They 
were  made  so  stiffened  that  they  cracked 
like  paper.  The  ruff  naturally  was  a  sub- 
ject for  sarcasm  and  caricature.  Thus  in 
1579,  Henry  HI.,  in  hlaf raise  at  the  fair  of 
St.  Germams,  was  met  by  a  band  of  stu- 
dents —  as  saucy  as  Paris  students  have 
evei"  been  at  Carnival  times  —  with  immod- 
erate ruffs  of  paper,  and  crying  out  *  A  la 
fraise  on  connait  le  veau.^  And  these  young 
fellows  were  sent  to  prison  for  their  pleas- 
antry. 

The  history  of  the  ruff  may  here  be  com- 

Eleted  by  an  account  of  its  destinv  in  Eng- 
md.  The  ruff^ — the  small  Spanish  ruff — 
appeared  round  the  necks  of  people  in  the 
reign  of  Philip  and  Mary,  whose  effigies  on 
the  great  seal  have  ruffs  round  their  necks, 
and  little  ruffs  or  ruffles  round  their  wrists. 
But  the  apojjee  of  the  ruff  was  in  the  days 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  whose  ruff  was  of  stu- 
pendous magnificence.  *  Clear  starching' 
came  in  most  opportunely  to  the  support  of 
the  diji^uity  of  the  ruff.  It  was  imported 
from  Flanders,  and  Madame  Dinghen  van 
der  Plasso  came  over  with  her  husband  to 
London  from  Flanders  *  for  their  better 
safeties,'  as  Stowe  says:  that  is,  to  escape 
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from  the  bonfires  of  the  Duke  of  Alva ;  and 
made  a  fortune  by  clear-starching  ruffs. 
She  took  pupils,  and  was  much  patronised 
by  the  court  dandies  of  the  time  :  but  vul- 
gar people  looked  on  the  lady  as  something 
worse  tnan  a  witch,  and  called  her  clear- 
starch mixture  *  deviPs  broth.' 

The  wearer  of  the  ruff  was  in  a  state  of 
ceaseless  agony  lest  its  fine  inflexibility 
should  be  broKen,  and  its  bewired  and 
starched  circumference  should  have  a  fall. 
The  Elizabethan  ibp  drew  back  from  all 
who  approached  too  near,  crying  — 

*  Not  so  close,  thy  breath  will  draw  my  ruflE,' 

The  chief  utensil  for  keeping  ruffs  in  order 
was  the  *  poking-stick  of  steel,'  which  Au- 
tolycus  had  among  his  wares.  By  the  aid 
of  the  poking-stici  heated  in  the  fire  the 
folds  of  the  ruffs  were  ironed  into  the  pre- 
cise symmetry  which  was  the  glory  of  the 
Elizabethan  exquisite.  Their  use  began 
about  1576,  according  to  Stowe,  and  in  the 
accounts  of  Elizabeth  we  find  she  paid  in 
1592  to  her  blacksmith,  one  Thomas  Lar- 
kin,  *  pro  2  de  lez  setting  sticks  ad  2s,  6rf.,' 
the  sum  of  5*.  Under  the  fostering  care 
of  starch  and  poking-sticks  the  ruff  shot  out 
to  the  length  of  *  a  quarter  of  a  yard.'  This 
vast  structure  of  gauze  was  called  in  Eng- 
land *  the  French  ruff,'  while  the  French  re- 
taliated and  called  it  the  *  English  monster.' 

Queen  Elizabeth,  who  had  a  yellow  throat, 
wore  the  highest  and  stiffest  ruff  in  Europe, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Queen  of  Navarre. 
Her  ruffs  were  made  of  the  finest  cut-work, 
enriched  with  gold,  silver,  and  even  pre- 
cious stones.  She  used  up  endless  yards 
of  cut-work,  purle,  needlework  lace,  bone 
lace  of  gold,  of  silver,  enriched  with  pearls, 
and  bugles  and  spangles,  in  the  fabrication 
of  her  *  three-piled  ruff.'  But  she  sternly 
refused  such  license  to  her  people,  as  is 
well  known,  by  ordering  grave  citizens  to 
stand  at  the  gates  of  the  city  and  lay  hands 
on  the  wearers  of  all  ruffs  beyond  a  certain 
length,  in  order  to  cut  them  down  to  dimen-  v 
sions  decent  in  a  subject. 

The  ruff,  after  a  little  knocking  about,  or 
after  exposure  to  a  little  rain  or  wind,  be- 
came a  pitiable  object.  Philip  Stubbs,  in 
his  *  Anatomy  of  Abuses,'  says,  *  If  ^qlus 
with  his  blasts,  or  Neptune  with  his  storms, 
chance  to  hit  upon  the  crazie  bark  of 
their  bruised  ruffes,  then  they  go  flip  flap 
in  the  wind  like  ragges  that  flew  abroad,  lying 
oil  their  shoulders  like  the  dishclout  of  a 
slut.  But  wot  ye  what  ?  the  devill  as  he  in 
the  fulness  of  his  malice  first  invented 
these  great  ruffs,  &c.' 

To  return  to  France.  The  ruff  gave 
place,  in  the  men,  to  the  *  rabatf^  the  '  col  rO" 
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haUu,'*  or  turn-down  collar  of  lace,  while  the 
ladies  took  to  the  vast  ^  collerdte,'^  to  be 
seen  in  the  pictures  of  Rubens  rising  like  a 
gigantic  fan  or  amphitheatre  behind  the 
bead  of  Marie  de  Mcdicis.  To  make 
amends,  however,  for  the  diminution  of  lace 
in  their  neck  investments,  men  fringed  the 
tops  of  their  boots  and  their  garters  with 
this  costly  fabric,  and  wore  roses  of  lace  on 
the  shoes.  Our  James  I.  refused 'to  wear 
these  rosette-trimmed  shoes  when  first 
brought  him,  and  asked  *  If  they  wanted  to 
make  a  ruffe-footed  dove  of  him.'  Later  a 
still  more  extravagant  and  absurd  use  of 
lace  was  made  in  the  *  canons,'  or  lace 
hangings  from  the  knee  half-way  down  the 
calf  ^  and  in  the  picture  at  Versailles  rep- 
resenting the  interview  of  Louis  XIV.  with 
Philip  IV .  in  the  Isle  of  Pheasants,  the 
Great  Monarch  wears  a  prodigious  pair  of 

*  canons,'  each  as  large  as  a  baby's  shirt, 
dependent  from  either  knee.  These  cost 
sometimes   seven  thousand    livrcs  a  pair. 

•  At  the  Court  of  France,'  writes  Savini^re, 

*  people  think  nothing  of  buying  rabats, 
nianchettes,  or  canons,  to  the  value  of  thir- 
teen thousand  crowns.'  The  quantity  of 
money  which  thus  passed  out  of  the  country 
was  very  great.  Sumptuary  edicts  had  been 
issued  again  and  again  *to  prevent  the  im- 
portation of  foreign  points,  when  Colbert 
bethought  him  of  endeavouring  to  rival  the 
coveted  poitits  of  Italy  and  Flanders  by  es- 
tablishing lace  manufacture  in  France. 
Colbert's  manufactories  were  successful,  and 

•  Point  de  France '  supplanted  that  of  Ven- 
ice, and  held  such  rivalry  even  with  the  lace 
of  Mechlin,  that  Young,  later,  speaking  of 
French  lace  by  the  name  of  Colberteen, 
says :  — 

*  And  if  dispute  of  empire  rise  between 
Mechlin,  the  Quceu  of  lace,  and  Colberteen, 
'Tis  doubt,  'tis  darkness!  till  suspended  fate 
Assumes  her  nod  to  close  the  grand  debate.' 

To  stand  well  in  the  good  graces  of  the 
King  and  his  ministers,  the  courtiers  and 
their  ladies  lavished  Point  de  France  on 
ever}'  article  of  dress  or  chamber  furniture 
on  which  it  could  be  stitched ;  and  even  in 
churches  it  appeared  hanging  from  pulpits, 
and  fringing  albs  and  altar-clothes.  The 
vallances,  pillows,  and  coverlets  of  beds, 
were  decked  with  lace ;  an  example  followed 
so  faithfully  by  England,  that  m  1763,  on 
the  baj)tism  of  the  late  Duke  of  York,  the 
Queen  received  the  company  in  a  splendid 
bed,  the  coimternane  of  which  cost  m  lace 
alone  .*J78;J/.  stL-rhng.  Moreover,  jupes,  cor- 
sets, mant.K's,  aprons  with  their  bibs,  shoes, 
gloves,  an<l  even  fans,  were  trimmed  now 
with  *  Point  de  France."*    Louis  was  so  proud 


of  his  fabric,  that  he  presented  cravats  and 
ruffles  of  the  finest  point  to  the  Siamese 
Ambassadors ;  which  probably  was  another 
instance  of  giving  *  ruffles  to  men  without 
shirts.' 

Mademoiselle  de  Fontanges  first  set  the 
fashion  of  wearing  lace  in  the  head-dress. 
In  the  heat  of  the  chase  the  locks  of  the 
royal  favourite  broke  loose  from  the  ribbon 
which  bound  them ;  and  the  fair  huntress 
instantly  improvised  a  colore  with  her  lace 
handkerchief,  which  enraptured  the  King, 
who  begged  her  to  retain  it  for  the  night  at 
court.  The  new  head-dres^  made  a  great 
sensation,  and  next  day  all  the  ladies  of  the 
court  appeared  *  coij'ies  it  la  Fontanges,'' 

This  *  coiffure,'  called  in  England  the 
*  commode,'  subsequently  grew  into  tower- 
ing dimensions. 

The  Steenkerk  cravat  also,  as  our  readers 
know,  owed  its  origin  to  an  improvisation, 
as  the  young  French  Princes  of  the  Blood 
dashed  into  action  at  the  battle  of  that 
name,  not  t^-ing  their  cravat  in  the  usual 
elaborate  fashion,  but  twisting  it  and  loop- 
ing it  up  on  one  side  of  the  breast  in  a  but- 
ton-hole of  the  coat.  Every  man  and  woman 
of  fashion  who  respected  themselves  wore 
subsequently  the  Steenkerk  tie. 

The  doll  of  fashion  ought  not  to  be  over- 
looked in  treating  of  these  times.  There 
were  no  ladies'  journals  of  fashion  in  those 
davs,  and  at  each  change  of  costume  two 
dolls  were  dressed  up  at  the  II6tel  Ram- 
bouillet;  called,  aptly  and  wittily  enough, 
the  one,  *  la  grande  Pandore,^  in  *  grande 
tenue;'  the  other,  *la  petite  Pandore,''  in 
morning  dishabille.  The  custom  of  dress- 
ing up  a  doll  as  a  model  of  fashion  origi- 
nated at  Venice,  where  at  the  annual  fair  m 
the  Piazza  of  St.  Mark  a  doll  was  exposed  in 
a  conspicuous  place  to  set  the  style  of  dress 
for  the  year.  Later  Henry  IV.  sent  Marie 
de  Medicis,  before  their  marriage,  some 
such  dolls,  to  show  her  the  French  fashions  ; 
and  Mercier,  in  his  *  Tableau  de  Paris,'  cel- 
ebrates with  emphasis  the  *  poupie  de  la  rue 
Saint  Honori.  *  C'est  de  Paris  que  les  pro- 
fondes  inventions  en  modes  donnent  les 
loix  k  I'univers.  La  fameuse  poujjee,  le 
mannequin  precieux,  affuble  des  modes  les 
plus  nouvelles,  passe  de  Paris  'k  Londres 
tons  les  mois  et  va  de  1^  r^pandre  ses  graces 
dans  toute  I'Europe.  II  va  au  Nord  et  au 
Midi,  il  penetre  a  Constantinojile  et  a  Pe- 
tersbourg,  et  le  pli  qu'a  donne  une  main 
francaise  se  repete  chez  toutes  les  national, 
humules  observateurs  du  gout  de  la  rue 
Saint  IIonor6.' 

The  reign  of  Louis  XV.  gave  a  fresh 
character  to  the  dominion  of  lace  both  in 
men  and  wnmp.n^   .Xhia  was  the  i>eriod  of 
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the  domination  ofthcjahot,  of  the  mancJieties, 
and  weeping-ruffles,  in  that  age  of  butterfly 
abbiSf  chevaliers,  and  red-heeled  grands 
seigneurs^  with  their  ribbons  on  their  shoul- 
ders (called  by  the  English  fallals),  their 
gold  laced  coats  of  velvet  and  satin,  their 
white  perruques,  and  their  gold  embroider- 
ed waistcoats  of  satin,  their  swords  and  am- 
ber-headed canes.  The  ruffles  gave  rise  to 
endless  imputations  against  the  Parisians. 
Mercier  says  the  Parisians  bought  four  pairs 
of  ruffles  for  one  shirt.  *  Un  beau  Mon- 
sieur se  met  une  chemiso  blanche  tons  les 
quinze  jours.  11  coud  ses  manchettes  sur 
une  chemise  sale.'  Grisettes  at  this  time 
besieged  travellers  in  their  hotels  in  Paris 
with  their  baskets  of  ruffles  and  jabots  of 
Malines,  Angleterre,  and  point  lace.  Sterne 
could  not  fail  to  meet  with  a  lace  seller  in 
his  *  Sentimental  Journey.'  All  classes  wore 
ruffles,  and  some  possessed  enormous  sup- 
plies. The  Archbishop  of  Cambrai  had 
four  dozen  pairs  of  ruffles,  Louis  XVL,  in 
1792,  fifty-nine  pairs,  and  even  the  execu- 
tioner mounted  the  scaffold  to  perform  his 
hautes  ceuvres  in  a  velvet  suit,  powdered, 
with  point  lace  jabot  and  ruffles.  Valets 
both  m  England  and  France  wore  gold  and 
silver  rings  and  lace  ruffles.  The  *  Con- 
noisseur' complains  of  'roast  beef  being 
banished  from  even  *•  down  stairs,"  because 
the  powdered  footmen  will  not  touch  it  for 
fear  of  daubing  their  lace  ruffles.'  *  Queen 
Anne,  who  was,'  Mrs.  Palliser  says,  *  a  great 
martinet  in  trifles,'  whose  taste  for  things 
domestic  is  still  memorialised  in  dishes 
made  after  Queen  Anne's  fashion,  had  her 
servants  marshalled  before  her  every  day, 
that  she  might  see  if  their  ruffles  were  clean 
and  their  periwigs  dressed.  The  state  live- 
ries of  Victoria,  with  their  gold  embroidery, 
were,  it  may  be  interesting  to  know,  made 
in  the  early  part  of  Greorge  IL's  reign. 
These  dresses  had  originally  ruffles  of  the 
richest  *  gros  Point  de  France^'*  of  the  same 
epoch  as  the  garments,  but  the  ruffles  ap- 
peared for  the  last  time  in  the  Court  balls 
of  1848,  contemporaneously  with  the  last 
great  explosion  of  European  democracy. 

The  extravagance  of  the  ladies  in  the  mat- 
ter of  lace  far  surpassed  that  of  the  men. 
Madame  de  Cr6quy  visited  the  Duchess 
Douairi^re  de  la  \  ert^,  and  found  her  l}'ing 
under  a  coverlet  made  of  Point  de  Venice 
of  one  piece.  *  The  trimming  of  her  sheets 
was  of  Point  d'Angleterre,  and  worth,  1  am 
persuaded,  40,000  crowns.' 

The  lace  part  of  the  trousseau  of  Madame, 
the  eldest  daughter  of  Louis  XV.,  cost 
2'),000Z.  Five  thousand  pounds'  worth  of 
lace,  linen,  &c.,  was  a  common  item  of  a 
trousseau  of  a  lady  in  those  days.     And  eti- 


quette, it  must  be  added,  established  that 
lace  should  not  be  worn  in  mourning.  Eti- 
quette, however,  and  the  sway  of  lace,  n;- 
ceived  its  first  and  deadliest  blow  from  the 
fair  hands  of  Marie  Antoinette,  who  laughed 
all  Court  traditions  to  scorn,  and.  in  the 
matter  of  lace,  as  in  more  serious  things, 
unconsciously  did  the  work  of  democracy. 

The  heavy  old  point  lace  was  supplanted 
bv  the  finest  Indian  muslin.  *  Madame 
Etiquette'  might  be  indignant,  the  Mare- 
chal  de  Luxembourg  might  declare  the 
ladies  in  their  muslins  looked  *  like  cooks 
and  convent  porters,'  and  might  send  by 
way  of  protest  to  her  granddaughter,  the 
Duchesse  de  Lauzun,  an  apron  of  sailcloth, 
trimmed  with  fine  point,  together  with  six 
Jichus  of  the  same  character,  but  the  reign 
of  lace,  nevertheless,  was  in  hopeless  de- 
crepitude ;  a  struggle  was  made  with  the 
baroe  or  lappet,  but  it  was  no  use,  the  age 
of  flimsy  and  limp  textures  came  in  with 
sensiblerie  and  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  and 
the  toilettes  of  the  time  were  turned  into 
veritable  caries  de  tendre.  Robes  were 
made  of  soupirs  itouffisy  trimmed  with  re- 
grets superfliis,  pointed  with  *  candeur  par- 
jaite^  gamie  en  plaintes  indioibles^^  berib- 
boned  with  *  attentions  marqiesJ*  Diamonds 
were  banished  from  these  sentimental  re- 
gions, and  degraded  to  the  shoes,  which 
were  of  •  cheveux  de  la  reine,"^  bejewelled 
with  diamonds  *  en  coups  verfiJes,^  and 
*venez-y-voir''iu  emeralds.  The  hair  was 
arrayed  *  en  sentiments  soiUenus ; '  caps  were 
of  *  conquete  assurie '  trimmed  with  ribbons 
of  *  oeil  abbattUf^  and  muflfs  were  of  *  agita- 
tiommomentanie.^  The  most  potent  proof 
of  the  disgrace  of  point  at  this  period,  is 
that  in  the  bills  of  Mademoiselle  Bertin,  the 
Queen's  milliner,  lace  forms  an  insignifi- 
cant item.  Blonde  took  its  place — *  Blond 
k  fond  d'Alen^on  sem6  k  poix,  k  mouches.' 
The  church  alone  protected  the  old  fabrics. 
The  Cardinal  de  Rohan  still  officiated  at 
Versailles  in  a  lace  alb  of  100,000  livres, 
and  his  assistants  were  afraid  to  touch  so 
costly  a  raiment. 

The  French  Revolution  completed  the 
work  of  Marie  Antoinette,  and  was  fatal  to 
the  lace  trade.  For  twelve  years  the  man- 
ufacture almost  entirely  ceased,  and  more 
than  thirty  different  fabrics  disappeared  for 
ever.  Napoleon  however,  in  1801,  with 
his  taste  for  the  stately  and  the  grand,  took 
up  the  cause  of  lace  once  more,  and  under 
his  patronage  the  fabrics  of  Alen^on,  Brus- 
sels, and  Cnantilly  became  again  popular. 
Like  Louis  XIV.,  he  made  the  wearing  of 
his  favourite  points  obligatory  at  the  Tuil- 
eries.  The  heavy  ancient  sty  he  was  dis- 
carded, a  lighter  and  simpler  liishion  of  laco 
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produced,  while  by  an  improvement  in  the   gifts  was  one  from  Lady  Paget,  of  a  *  petti- 
poini  de  raccroc,  several   sections  of  lace   coat  of  cloth  of  gold,   stayncd  black  and 
were  able  to  be  joined  together  in  one  piece,   white,  with  a  bone  lace  of  gold  and  spangles 
and  that  could  be  accomplished  in  a  month   like  the  wayves  of  the  sea/ 
which    formerly  occupied    a    year.      The       Li  the  plays  of  the  seventeenth  century 
beauty  and  costliness  of  the  laces  made  for   the  term  constantly  appears.     A  j)ert  semp- 
the  marriage  of  Marie  Louise  have  never   stress  cries,  in  Green's  *  Tu  quoque,' — 
been  surpassed,  and  to  reproduce  them  now       .  g     gomequoife,  handkerchiefs,  or  very  good 
would  cost  above  a  million  of  francs      Na-   ^^^  ^  mistress.' 
poleon  was  indeed  a  great  lover  of  lace, 

and  his  sister,  the  Princess  Pauline  Borg-       Massinger  writes, — 
hese,  we  hear,  *  s' est  passionie  pour  les  den-       «  You  taught  her  to  make  shirts  and  bone 
idles. ^     The  elegantes  of  the  day  took  up  lace.' 

the  taste  of  the  Bonapartes,  and  Madame       t     t>  j   t^i      i     ^       c        r  i 

R^camicr,  when  she  was  5ow/^anfe,  received  ^  ^  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  s  *  Scornful 
her  guests  couchie  on  a  gilded  bed,  with  ^i^>^  Loveless  describes  a  thrifty  house- 
bed-curtains  of  finest  Brussels  lace,   bor-   ^"^  ^  "^  * 

dered  with  garlands  of  honeysuckle,  and  <  She  cuts  cambric  to  a  thread,  weaves  bone 
lined  with  satin  of  the  palest  rose.      The   laoe,  and  quilts  balls  admirably.' 

cottvrepied  was  of  the  same  material,  and  a^^*u*  .•       j*u  j         i 
4  ,      .f.     ,    ,T  1       .           ,  ,           1    1  r  And  the  term  continued  to  be  used  nearly 
*  des  Hots  ue  V  alenciennes '  descended  from  x^  *i  ^       i    r*i,    i    *        * 
.,       .,1         r      I      -1       1         u  •  to  the  end  of  the  last  century. 
the  pillow  of  embroidered  cambric.                      tt^  *    *u^  i        ^r  t?i-     u  ^.u     n  4.- 
T  *^        1                        -J          ^u       r  A  1       Up  to  the  days  of  Lhzabeth,  all  mention 
Lace,   however,   received    another  fatal  ^r  i  ^.^  •           *     u  *       1 1     i    •     *i     t>  • 
„i      1    i'     .,      .     '    . .         r  u  \\ '        *        1  of  lace  IS  scanty,  but  suddenly  m  the  Privy 
shock  by  the  mvention  of  bobbm-nct  and  ^                 ^J'th^    inventories   of  New 
tulle  and  maehineo'  m  1818,  and  on  y  after  y^^     ^^     „    ;          j.             .,.„t,^  drawn- 
fifteen  jears  of   desperate  .  struggle   sue-  ^^^^  cut^work,  crown  \ace.  bone  Ia«e  for 
cceded  in  mamtaining  Its  place ;  since  1831.  ruffs,  Spanish  chain,  byas,  parchment,  hol- 
iaTviir         °""'"''''^""'*'  ^  ^""^  •"  ^""  low,  billament.  and  diamond   lace,  crowd 

A     *     *!.     *•        •        u*  1-   1        £    *  upon  us  with  astounding  rapidity.     It  was 

As  to  the   time  m  which  lace  first  ap-  ii,i  •    4.1  ^ 1    u  *    *        r 

,  .    t;.     ,      ,       ^.        .  .         ^i  sold  in  the  general  shops  or  stores  of  pro- 

peared  in  Lngland  antiquaries  are  m  much  • •  1   . Z^  4.^  ^*u        vu  1 

^     u*.      TU      4   4.    r  Q  1/1      Iff        A    It  no  vincial  towns,  together  With  pepper,  horn- 

Houb       The  Act  of  3  hdw,  IV.  c  4,  1463.  ^^^^     gugar-canly,  and  spanglJ« 
proh.bite    among  o  her  t  .mgs,    he  impoiv       ^^^  wardrobe  accounts  of  Elizabeth  are 

tation  oi  *  laces,'  but  this  does  not  appear  to  ,j.^ *    ^  •    t    *•        w  v.  '        *  •  •*.!      *  •* 

1  •     •/:    1     I    i.  V   ^  drawn  up  m  Latin,  which  is  not  without  its 

have  sifniined  what  vre  now  mean  by  lace,  i •{•      *  •    i     i^* 

m,        I*'          r    -11         1       ^A        11'         r  charm,  if  not  precisely  Ciceronian ;  a  very 
Ibese  laces  of  silk  and  crold,  and  laces  of  r^^^i^      mi       re      r                •  *  •     *.V  *.  1 
.1        ,                  ., .           '^     A       I     •  1  httle  will  suffice  for  a  purist  m  that  Ian- 
thread,  were  nothing  more  than  braids  or  tt       •  •  *^     . 

cords.      Cut-work,  however,  unmistakably  »     ^  '                        P 

appears  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  *  Eidem  pro  6  caulis  alb'  nodat'  opat'  cu'  le 

Henry   VIII.,    and '  veritable    lace   in   the  chainestich  et  legat' cu' tape  de  filo  soror  ad  14«. 

Church  inventories  as  early  as  1554.  'l^*  ^'' 

In  a  sumptuary  law  of  Queen  INIary,  rufHes  Which  means,  being  interpreted,  — 

made    out    of  England  are   forbidden    to  _ .      ^      .         ,      «    , .     ,              ,        ,    , 

any  one  under  the  degi-cie  of  a  baron,  and  .^'^l?  ^^^  ^jx  caulesof  white  knot-work  worked 

all  wreath  lace  or  passament  lace  of  gold  with  the  chainstiteh  bound  w.th  tape  of  sister's 

,     -i            ..1      /                  . I  .           l^^  (nun's)  thread  at  14«.  4/.  4«. 

and   silver  with   sleeves,   partlet,  or  linen  ^          ' 

trimmed  with  purle  of  gold  and  silver,  or  A  lady  who  left  3000  gowns  behind  her 
white-works,  alias  cut-works,  &c.,  to  any  was  not  likely  to  be  very  economical  in 
lady  beneath  the  dignity  ol*  a  kiiighf  s  wife,  lace ;  and  cut-work,  elegantly  called  opits 
Lace  was  called  indiflerently  pune,  passa-  scissum,  by  the  keeper  of  the  (Iroat  Ward- 
ment,  or  bone-work,  the  last  appellation  robe,  was  used  by  Elizabeth  without  stint, 
boing  (h*rived  from  the  bone  pins  used  in  ,  She  wore  it  on  her  niffs,  *  with  lilies  of  the 


the  nianulacturc.  Shakespeare  in  *  Twelfth  ,  like,  set  with  small  seed  pearl,  on  her  doub- 
lets, *  tlourished  with  squares  of  silver  owes,' 
on  her  forepart  of  lawn,  *  fiourished  with 


Night,'  has  — 


•  The  spinsters  and  the  knitters  m  the  sun,  m  i  1      1        1  i  •         1*1, 

A^A  ♦!,«  e^^  ^  -1    ♦!    ♦  -^  ^  *i   •     *i A   silver  and  spanjicles,  on  her  cushion  cloths. 

Ana  the  free  maids  that  weave  their  thread    ,  -i     1       -l     xi     1  *i      1  1  1 

with  l)one  '  I     '^  veils,  her  tooth-cloths,  her  smocks,  and 

I  her  night-caps.     Elizabeth,  in  one  of  these 

*Bone'  lace   appears   constantly   in   the   night-caps  at  the  window,  it  was  the  good 

wardrobe  accounts,  while  l)ol>hin  lace,  whii'h   fortune  of  young   (Gilbert  Talbot,   son  of 

is  difl'erent,  is  of  less  frequent  occurrence.      Lonl  Shrewsbury,  to  see  while  he  was  walk- 

Among   Queen   Elizabeth's    New   Year  '.  iug  in  the  tilt-yard.     The  Queen  gave  him 


» 
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a  slap  on  the  forehead  that  evening,  and 
told  her  chamberlain  that  the  young  man 
had  seen  *her  unready,  and  in  her  night 
stuff,'  and  how  ashamed  she  was  thereof. 

The  Queen  had  a  great  passion  for  for- 
eign articles  of  wear.  The  new  purchases 
of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  were  overhauled 
on  their  way  to  her  prison,  and  Elizabeth 
purloined  whatever  she  had  a  fancy  for. 
Cecil  penned  a  wary  letter  to  Sir  Henr}' 
Norris,  saying  that  •  the  Queen's  Majesty 
would  fain  have  a  tailor  that  has  skill  to 
make  her  apparel  both  after  the  French  and 
Italian  manner,'  and  his  lady  wife  •  is  to  get 
one  private  without  the  knowledge  commg 
to  the  ears  of  Catherine  de  Medicis,  as  she 
does  not  want  to  be  beholden  to  her.' 

Laced  handkerchiefs  now  first  came  into 
fashion.  '  Maydes  and  gentlewomen,'  writes 
Stowe,  *  gave  to  their  favourites,  as  tokens 
of  their  love,  little  handkerchiefs  of  about 
three  or  four  inches  square,  wrought  round 
about,'  and  with  a  button  at  each  comer. 
They  cost  sixpence,  twelvepence,  and  six- 
teenpence,  and  gentlemen  wore  them  on 
their  hats  as  favours  of  their  mistresses. 

The  laces  of  Flanders  and  Italy  now 
easily  held  their  own  for  nearly  two  centu- 
ries. On  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  however, 
Queen  Anne,  the  wife  of  James  1.,  seems 
to  have  done  what  she  could  for  the  fabrics 
of  the  countn'.  Nevertheless,  her  first  ap- 
pearance in  England  was  somewhat  humili- 
atincr.  She  had.  to  make  her  entrie  into 
public  life  in  Elizabeth's  old  clothes.  The 
Scotch  wardrobe  was  too  scanty  and  poor 
for  the  sudden  demand  upon  it.  James 
wisely  enough  communicated  the  fact  to  the 
Privv* Council,  who  forthwith  forwarded  to 
the  Queen  by  the  hands  of  her  newly-made 
ladies  a  quantity  of  Elizabeth's  old  gowns 
and  ruffs  wherewith  to  make  a  creditable 
appearance.  But  the  young  Queen  was 
furious  at  thus  being  made  to  wear  the  sec- 
ond-hand clothes  of  the  parchment-face, 
wrinkled  queen  who  had  just  died,  and  she 
refused  to  appoint  any  of  the  ladies  sent  to 
her,  with  the  exception  of  Lady  Bedford. 

Ruffs,   single,    double,   three-piled,   and 

*  Daedalian,'  as  a  satirist  calls  them,  went 
out  with  James  I.,  though  judges  contin- 
ued to  wear  them  until  the  peruke  came  in. 
The  *  falling-band '  usurped  the  dignity  of 
the  niff ;  and  a  *  fine  clean  fall,'  says  the 
Malcontent,  •  if  you  should  chance  to  fall 
asleep  in  the  afternoon,  had  no  need  of  a 
poking-stick  to  recover  it.'  Lord  Keeper 
Finch  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  legal 
dignitary  who  had  the  strength  of  mind  to 
adopt  the  *  falling-band.'  And  Whitelock, 
in  1635,  in  addressing  the  Quarter  Sessions 

•  in  a  clean  fall,'  found  it  necessary  to  as- 


sert *  that  one  ma^  speak  as  good  sense  in 
a  falling-band  as  m  a  ruff.'  The  '  falling- 
bands,'  however,  were  not  a  whit  less  ex- 
pensive, and  the  quantity  of  needlework 
purl  expended  on  the  King^s  hunting  collars, 

*  colares  pro  venatione,'  is  astounding. 

In  the  wardrobe  accounts,  994  yards  are 
proportioned  to  12  collars  and  24  pairs  of 
cuffs ;  and  the  bills  for  the  King's  lace  and  % 
linen  rose  from  lOOOZ.  in  1625,  to  15001. 
in  1633,  when,  in  the  State  papers,  a  pro- 
ject may  be  found  for  reducing  the  char^ 
for  the  King's  lace  and  bone  lace  *  for  his 
body'  back  to  1000/.,  for  which  sum  'it 
may  be  very  well  done.' 

The  art  of  lace  making  was  now  flourish- 
ing in  England,  so  that  Henrietta  Maria 
made  constant  presents  of  ribbon,  lace,  and 
other  English  feminine  finery  to  her  sister- 
in-law.  Anno  of  Austria.    But  the 

*  Rebatoes,  ribands,  cu&,  rufb,  falls, 

Scarfs,  feathers,  fiEuis,  masks,  muffis,  laces,  cauls,' 

of  the  court  of  King  Charles  were  soon  to 
be  scattered  into  space  bv  the  hurricane 
passions  of  civil  and  religious  discord. 
Already  lace,  in  its  delicate  susceptibility, 
had  shown  prophetic  s}'mpathies  with  com- 
ing events ;  for  towards  tne  end  of  James 
I.'s  reign,  a  strange  custom  had  been  intro- 
duced by  Puritan  ladies  of  representing  re- 
ligious subjects,  both  in  lace,  cut-work,  and 
embroidery  on  their  vestments.  Thus,  in 
Jasper  Mayne's  •  City  Match,'  we  have  — 

*  She  works  religions  petticoats  ;  for  flowers. 
She'll  make  church  histories.    Her  needle  doth 
So  sanctify  my  cushionets,  besides. 

My  smock  sleeves  have  such  holy  embroideries. 
And  are  so  learned,  that  I  fear  in  time 
All  my  apparel  will  be  quoted  by 
Some  pious  instructor.* 

The  Scotch  went  to  bed  in  sheets  of  holy 
work,  for  we  find  in  a  Scotch  inventory  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  •  Of  Holland 
scheittes  ii  pair,  quhareof  1  pair  schewit 
(sewed)  with  holie  work.' 

Ladies,  under  the  tyranny  of  Puritan  se- 
verity, must  lay  aside  their  whisks,  or  gor- 
get collars,  and  no  longer  hie  to  Saint  Mar- 
tin's for  lace.  Their  smocks  of  three 
pounds  apiece  must  be  suppressed,  and 

*  Sempsters  with  rufb  and  cofib,  and  qnoift  and 

cauls. 
And  falls' 

must  be  content  to  turn  the  use  of  their 
needles  to  more  godly  fashions.  *  Laee  to 
her  smocks  —  broad  seaming  laces,^  groins 
a  Puritan  writer ;  *  it  is  horrible  to  think  of.' 
The  lace  makers  consequently  had  a  mel- 
ancholy existence,  when  the  Maypole 
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Roppressed  and  *  the  hobby-horse  was  for- 
got.* Village  festivals  and  love-locks  and 
gay  attire  had  the  same  fate  as  bear-bait- 
ing; nevertheless  it  was  principally  the 
middle  and  lower  classes  who  submitted  to 
the  tyranny  of  Puritan  austerity.  These 
sober-suited  people  thought,  with  Sir  Toby 
Belch,  that  it  was  *  not  lor  gravity  to  play 
at  cherry-pit  with  Satan ; '  but  the  great 
ladies  of  the  Puritan  party  loved  not  the 
Roundhead  fashions  any  more  than  the 
wives  of  the  Cavab'ers.  Even  the  mother 
of  Cromwell  wore  a  handkerchief  of  which 
the  broad  point  lace  alone  could  be  seen, 
and  her  green  velvet  cardinal  was  edged 
with  broad  gold  lace ;  and  the  body  of  the 
great  Protector  —  austere  as  he  was  in  life 
in  dress  —  was  arrayed  after  death  in  pur- 

Ele  velvet,  ermine,  and  the  richest  Flanders 
ice,  and  his  effigy,  carved  by  Symonds, 
had  a  plentiful  adornment  of  point.  In  a 
political  jeu  cTesprit  of  the  disbursements 
of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  we  have 
Lady  Lambert  put  down  for 

*  Item,  seven  new  whisks  lin'd  with  Flanders 
lace  of  the  last  edition,  each  whisk  is  valued  at 
fifty  pound,  350/.' 

With  the  Restoration,  the  age  of 

*  The  dangling  knee  fringe  and  the  bib-cravat,' 

lace  once  more  had  one  of  its  sunniest  epochs 
in  the  eyes  of  fashion ;  and  Pepys,  in  1C62, 
could  put  on  his  *  new  lace  band '  and  say, 

*  so  neat  it  is  that  I  am  resolved  my  CTcat 
cjmenses  shall  be  lace-bands,  and  it  will  set 
off  anything  else  the  more.'  Charles  II.  in 
the  last  year  of  his  reign  spent  20/.  12*.  for 
a  new  cravat  to  be  worn  on  *  the  birthday 
of  his  dear  brother ; '  and  James  expended 
29/.  upon  one  of  Venice  point  to  appc^xr  in 
on  that  of  his  (jueen.  When  the  last  Stuart 
king  died  at  Saint  Germain,  he  died  accord- 
ing to  French  etiquette,  and,  to  please 
Louis  XIV.,  in  a  laced  nightcap.  This  cap 
was  called  a  ioquet,  *  It  was  the  Court  eti- 
quette,' writes  Madame  in  her  Memoirs, 

*  for  all  the  Royals  to  die  with  a  nightcap  on.' 
Tliis  tocjiiet  of  King  James  is  now  in  the 
Museum  of  Dunkirk.  Mary  of  Modena  died 
also  in  like  fasliion,  coiffie  with  the  toquet. 

William  III.,  in  spite  of  his  grim  phleg- 
matic character,  had  a  genuine  Dutch  taste 
for  lace,  so  that  his  bills  for  that  article  in 
1695  reached  the  immense  sum  of  2459/. 
19«. ;  thus  almost  doubling  the  lace  extrav- 
agance of  ('harles  I.  Among  the  more  as- 
tonishing items  we  have 

£.     B.   d. 
•117  yards  of  **  scissae  tenise,*'  cut- 
work  for  trimming  12  pocket- 
handkerchiefs    485  14    8 

And  78  yds.  for  24  cravats  at  8f .  lOi.  068    0    0 


Lace  expended  for  six  new  razor 'doths 
amounted  to  270/.,  and  499/.  10^.  worth  of 
lace  was  bestowed  on  twenty-four  new  night- 
,shirts,  *  indusiis  noctumis.'  The  Queen 
Mary  approached  but  did  not  reach  the 
King  in  lace  expenditure ;  her  lace  bill  for 
1694  amounted  to  1918/. 

With  respect  to  this  age  of  heavy  wigs 
and  the  laced  Steenkerk  cravat,  many  peo- 
ple possess  among  their  family  relics,  Mrs. 
Palliser  says,  and  as  we  have  seen,  long 
oval-shaped  broaches  of  topaz  or  Brist(M 
stone,  and  wonder  what  they  were  used  for. 
These  were  for  fastening  the  lace  Steenkerk 
on  one  side  of  the  breast  when  it  was  not 
passed  through  the  buttonhole.  Under  such 
royal  patronage  the  lace  trade  necessarily 
prospered,  and  Defoe  quotes  Blandford  lace 
as  selling  ten  years  after  William's  death  at 
30/.  the  yard. 

These  were  the  ^  days  when  young  mil- 
itary heroes  went  to  war  in  all  the  bravery 
of  toilette  they  could  muster ;  so  that  later, 
in  the  time  of  Louis  XV.,  the  young  nobles 
of  France  sat  ibr  hours  under  the  opera- 
tions of  their  valds  and  perruquiers  in  front 
of  their  tents  preparing  their  toilette  de 
guerre  with  greater  pains  than  the  Graces 
ever  bestowed  upon  Venus.  Even  Volun- 
teers must  go  to  camp  properly  equipped, 
as  in  Shadwell's  play  of  the  *  Volunteers  or 
the  Stockjobbers ;'  — 

*  Major-General  Blunt  — What  say'st,  young 
fellow  ?    Points  and  laces  for  camps  ? 

*  Sir  Nicholas  Danby.  —  Yes,  points  and  laces. 
Why,  I  earry  two  laundresses  on  purpose.  Would 
you  have  a  gentleman  go  undrcssM  in  a  camp  7 
Do  you  think  I  would  see  a  camp  if  there  were 
no  dressing  7  Why,  I  have  two  campaign  suits, 
one  trimmed  with  Flanders  lace  and  the  other 
with  net  point. 

*  Major-General  Blunt  —  Camping  suits  with 
lace  and  point ! ' 

*  The  hairpowder  of  the  army,'  an  indig- 
nant writer  observes  at  this  period,  *  would 
feed  600,000  persons  per  annum.'      The 

*  World '  regarded  this  expenditure  of  finery 
on  men  about  to  be  food  for  powder  in  the 
same  light  as  the  silver  plates  and  orna- 
ments on  a  coffin.     The  gay  young  fellows 

*  would  not  sure  be  frightful  when  one's 
dead : '  — 

.  *  To  war  the  troops  advance, 
Adom*d  and  trimm'd  like  females  for  the  dance.' 

Some  years  previous  to  this  epoch,  in 
1664,  the  Turkish  Vizier,  Achmet  Kiuprili 
Ogli,  seeing  the  young  French  noblesse  de- 
file on  the  plains  of  Ilungarj'  in  order  of 
battle,  in  all  the  braverj'  of  satin,  with  their 
white  ^rruques,  and  sdl  their  ribbons  and 
lace  fringes  fluttering  like  fine  feathers  in 
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the  wind,  exclaimed,  *  Who  are  these  young 
girls  P '  Soon  aller,  in  one  irresistible 
charge,  the  young  ladies  broke  up  the  ranks 
of  his  terrible  Janissaries,  and  changed  dis- 
aster into  victor)'. 

Even  in  Sheridan^s  time  the  hearts  of 
young  ladies  at  home,  like  that  of  the  Jus- 
tice's daughter  in  *  St.  Patrick's  Day, ' 
melted  at  imagination  of  the  hardships  of 
young  warriors  in  their  gay  attire :  — 

*  Dear,  to  think  how  the  sweet  fellows  sleep 
apon  the  ground  and  fight  in  silk  stockings  ana 
laoe  ruffles.* 

Queen  Anne's  rei^i  appears  to  have  been 
illustrated  principally  by  the  invention  of 

*  Pinners  doubled-ruifled,  with  twelve  plaits 
of  a  side :  the  hair  being  frizzled  all  around 
the  head,  and  standing  as  stifi'  as  a  bodkin.' 

*  The  prettiest  fashion  lately  come  over !  so 
easy,  so  French,  and  all  that,'  as  Parley 
says  in  Farquhar's  *  Sii'  Harry  Wildair.' 
The  *  commode '  or  Fontange's  coiffure,  too, 
met  with  a  fall  under  her  dynasty,  sinking 
all  of  a  Sudden  like  the  funds  in  time  of  rev- 
olution. These  had,  indeed  shot  up  to  such 
a  height  that  the  wits  declared  the  ladies 
carried  Bow  steeples  upon  their  heads ;  and 
Addison  declared  that  men  looked  like 
mere  grasshoppers  before  the  towering  maj- 
es^  of  the  female  species. 

Lace,  moreover,  met  with  a  very  treach- 
erous rival  in  china,  a  mania  for  which  now 
set  in ;  the  ladies,  having  coaxed  their  lords 
into  generosity  for  the  respectable  old  in- 
vestment in  lace,  would  surreptitiously  bar- 
ter their  Flanders  lace  for  punch-bowls  and 
mandarins.  *  So  that  a  husband,'  Addison 
tells  us,  *  was  often  purchasing  a  lartre  china 
vase,  when  he  fancied  he  was  giving  liis  wife 
a  new  head-dress ; '  *  but,'  as  AL-s.  Palliser 
observes,  with  womanly  spirit,  *  husbands 
could  scarcely  grumble,  when  a  good  wig 
cost  forty  guineas,  to  say  nothing  of  male 
lace  ties  and  ruffles.' 

The  accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover  did 
nothing  to  derange  the  steady  dominion 
which  lace  now  had  fixed  upon  the  male 
and  female  mind.  Although  Lord  Boling- 
broke  so  enraged  Queen  Anne  by  his  untidy 
dress,  that  *  she  supposed,  forsooth,  he 
would  some  day  come  to  Court  in  his  night- 
cap,'yet  he  neglected  not  to  have  his  cravat 
of  pomt  lace,  and  his  weeping  ruffles  depen- 
ded from  his  wrists.  In  England  these  ruf- 
fles were  said  to  serve  for  passing  Jacobite 
notes,  ^pould^t^  from  one  rebel  to  another. 
In  France,  alas  !  sharpers  found  them  con- 
venient for  cheating  at  cards.  The  passion 
for  lace  was  so  great  in  the  time  of  the  first 
two  Georges,  that  satirists  railed  a^inst  it 
as  if  it  were  a  thing  unknown  to  their  fore- 


fathers ;  an  indignant  dramatist  writes  churl- 
ishly in  *  Tunbridge  Wells : '  — 

'Since  your  fantastical  gecrs  came  in,  with 
wires,  ribbons,  and  laces,  and  your  furbelow, 
with  800  yards  in  a  gown  and  petticoat,  there 
has  not  been  a  good  housewife  in  the  nation.' 

Swifl  says  that  the  ladies  did  then  nothing 
so  much  as 

*  Of  caps  and  ruffles  hold  the  grave  debate. 
As  of  their  lives  they  would  decide  the  fate. ' 

Again,  in  his  very  flattering  advice  to  a 
young  lady,  he  asserts 

*  And  when  you  are  among  yourselves,  how 
naturally  after  the  first  compliments  do  you  en- 
tertain yourselves  with  the  price  and  choice  of 
lace,  apply  your  hands  to  each  other's  lappets 
and  ruffles,  as  if  the  whole  business  of  your  life 
depended  on  Ae  cut  of  your  petticoats.' 

Ladies'  maids  found  the  bribe  of  a  bit  of 
Flanders  irresistible  from  their  mistress's 
lover.  In  the  *  Recruiting  OlHter,'  we  have 
this  piece  of  dialogue  between  Lucy  the 
maid  and  Melinda :  — 

•Lucy.  —  Indeed,  madam,  the  best  bribe  I 
had  from  the  captain  was  only  a  small  piece  of 
Flanders  lace  for  a  cap. 

*  Melinda. —  Ay,  Flanders  lace  is  a  constant 

present  from  officers They  every  year 

bring  over  a  cargo  of  lace  to  cheat  the  King  of 
his  duty  and  his  subjects  of  their  honesty. ' 

Indeed,  the  very  appearance  of  beauty  in 
lace  and  distress  had  something  so  inde- 
scribably touching  in  it,  that  even  jurors  at 
the  Old  Bailey  were  moved  to  tears  by  the 
agitations  of  the  elogantly-laced  stomacher, 
lace  flounces  and  weeping  ruffles  of  pretty 
Miss  Margaret  Caroline  Rudd,  when  stand- 
ing at  the  bar  for  forgery.  The  triumph  of 
lace,  however,  was  incomplete,  for  slie  was 
hanged  in  spite  of  ruffles,  iiounces,  and 
stomacher. 

The  *  Connoisseur'  evidently  thoupjht  the 
spirit  of  gambling  could  go  no  further  in  a 
lady,  if  she  staked  her  lace :  — 

*  The  lady  played  tiU  all  her  ready  money  was 
gone,  staked  her  cap  and  lost  it,  afterwards  her 
handkerchief.  He  then  staked  l)ot]t  cap  and 
handkerchief  against  her  tucker,  which,  to  his 
pique,  she  gained.' 

Ladies,  howe>t?r,  not  only  recklesslv 
gambled  their  lace,  but  they  smujrgled  it 
whenever  they  could  themselves,  and  en- 
couraged others  to  do  it  for  them.  They 
defied  the  laws,  and  cheated  tlie  King's  cus- 
toms shaiuefully,  and  without  scruple. 

In  vain,  from  1700  downwards,  were 
edicts  issued  prohibiting  entirely  the  iiui)ort 
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of  foreign  lace,  for  the  protection  of  home 
manufacture.  Ladies  or  rank  were  stopped 
in  their  chairs  in  Fleet  Street  or  Covent 
Garden,  and  relieved  by  the  officers  of  the 
customs  of  French  lace  to  which  they  could 
not  show  a  satisfactory  title.  Even  ladies, 
when  walking,  had  their  mittens  cut  off  their 
hands,  if  supposed  of  French  manufacture ; 
and  a  poor  woman  was  stopped  with  a  quar- 
tern loaf  in  her  hands,  which,  when  exam- 
ined, contained  200/.  worth  of  lace  inside 
the  crust.  In  1767,  an  officer  of  the  cus- 
toms seized  400/.  worth  of  Flanders  lace 
artfully  concealed  in  the  hollow  of  a  ship^s 
buoy.  Everybody  smuggled;  yet,  if  you 
got  your  lace  safely  through  Dover,  you 
might  have  it  seized  at  Southwark,  as  a  gen- 
tleman of  .the  Spanish  embassy  found  to  his 
cost,  who  was  relieved  in  that  suburb  of 
thirty-six  dozen  shirts  with  fine  Dresden 
ruffles  and  jabots,  and  endless  lace  in  pieces 
for  ladies^  wear. 

The  officers  of  the  customs  were  very 
zealous,  ^nd  had  spies  ever  on  the  watch ; 
warned  by  experience,  they  neither  re- 
spected the  sanctity  of  coffin  or  corpse 
coming  across  the  channel.  Even  liis 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  was,  after 
death,  poked  into  at  Dover  with  a  stick,  to 
the  disgust  of  his  servants,  to  make  sure 
that  he  was  real.  Forty  years  indeed  be- 
fore that,  the  body  of  a  deceased  clergyman 
was  found  to  have  been  replaced  by  a  bulk 
of  Flanders  lace  of  immense  value.  The 
smugglers  had  cut  away  the  trunk  from  the 
head  and  hands  and  feet,  and  removed  it ; 
and  the  discovery  of  this  trick  caused  the 
ignominious  treatment  of  the  body  of  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire.  Nevertheless,  the 
High  Sheriff  of  Westminster  ran  comforta- 
bly 6000/.  worth  of  French  lace  in  the  coffin 
of  Bishop  Atterbur^',  who  died  in  Paris, 
when  he  was  brought  over,  counting  proba- 
bly on  a  dead  Bishop  inspiring  more  awe 
than  a  deceased  Duke. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  French  war  smug- 
gling had  a  very  lively  existence,  and  tra- 
velling carriages-  and  mail-coaches  were 
rifled  on  the  London  and  Dover  road  with- 
out mercy,  and  generally  with  little  effect. 

Mrs.    ralliser   has   in    her  possession   a 
Brussels  veil  of  great  beauty,  which  had  a 
narrow  escape  from  the  custom-house  offi-  | 
cers  at  this  time.     It  belonged  to  a  lady 
who  was  wife  of  a  Member  of  one  of  the 
Cinque  Ports.     The  day  after  an  election  j 
she  was  to  start  with  her  husband  for  Lon- 
don.    When  at  a  dinner-party,  she  heard 
in  the   course   of  conversation  that  Lady  , 
Ellenborough,  wife  of  the  Lord  Chief  Jus- 
tice, had  been  stopped  near  Dover,  and  a 
quantity  of  valuable  lace  conc*ealed  in  the , 
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lining  of  her  carriage  taken  from  her.  The 
owner  of  the  Brussels  veil,  having  just 
bought  it  of  a  smuggler  for  a  hundred  guin- 
eas, took  fright  for  her  purchase,  and  con- 
fided her  distress  to  her  neighbour  at  table, 
who,  being  an  unmarried  gentleman,  offered 
to  take  charge  of  it  to  London,  saying,  *  No 
one  would  suspect  a  bachelor.'  Happening 
to  turn  round  she  observed  a  waiter  smile, 
and  putting  him  down  at  once  for  a  spy,  she 
graciously  accepted  the  offer  in  a  loud  tone 
of  voice ;  but  that  night  she  had  the  veil 
sewed  up  in  the  back  of  her  husband's 
waistcoat,  and  got  it  safe  through,  while  the 
custom-house  officers  rigorously,  ruthlessly, 
and  desperately  overhauled  her  unfortunate 
bachelor  friend  and  his  baggage  en  route 
behind  her  at  every  town. 

The  discredit  into  which  lace  fell  at  the 
French  Revolution  communicated  itself  to 
England,  and  India  gauze  and  transparent 
muslins  likewise  usurped  its  place  here. 
Only  at  court,  at  such  state  occasions  as  the 
marriage  of  the  Princess  Caroline  of  Wales, 
in  1795,  did  it  still  maintain  its  old  suprem- 
acy ;  but  it  disappeai*ed  from  the  costumes 
of  all  classes.  Tne  rich  lace  which  had  cost 
thousands  was  stowed  ignominiously  away 
in  old  wardrobes  and  chests,  given  away  to 
children  to  dress  their  dolls  with,  or  be- 
stowed on  old  dependants  and  servitors  who 
were  ignorant  of  its  value.  Some  of  these 
would  simmer  the  fine  coffee-coloured  points, 
the  delight  of  a  past  generation,  in  cauldrons 
to  make  them  clean,  and  so  reduce  them  to 
a  pulp ;  and  an  old  Scotch  servant  who  had 
charge  of  her  deceased  mistress's  wardrobe, 
on  being  asked  by  the  legatees  what  had  be- 
come of  the  old  needle  points  of  her  lady, 
said,  *  'Deed  it's  a'  ttere,  'cept  a  wheen  auld 
dudds,  black  and  ragged,  I  flinged  in  the 
fire.'  This,  indeed,  was  the  martyr  age  of 
lace,  but  it  came  to  an  end,  and  in  the  last 
twent}^  years  a  passion  for  the  old  fabrics 
has  arisen  once  more  in  England  as  welF  as 
France.  Madame  Caraille,  the  celebrated 
Parisian  dressmaker,  was  one  of  the  first  to 
bring  back  the  taste  to  the  old  laces.  Her 
husband  arrived  one  morning  with  a  huge 
basket  of  old  soiled  yellow  lace,  and  a 
*Jacture'  of  1000  francs.  The  'artbte'at 
first  flew  into  a  desperate  passion  at  his  ex- 
penditure, but  reflection  brought  cahnness 
and  invention,  ana  very  soon  the  scissors  of 
the  fashionable  modiste  gave  new  vogue  to 
the  despised  old  tissues,  and  rbo  toilette  was 
complete  *  sans  les  ajwiennss  dciUdks^  gfir- 
niture  compUte,^  The  damen  du  grcmd 
monde^  both  English  and  French,  took  to 
hunting  out  old  treasure-traves  of  the  vovor 
mo<lity,  and  chaperones  on  the  blue  benchifs 
at  Almack's  anu  elsewhere :QxcluLnged.conr 
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fidenccs  as  to  good  luck  in  picking  up  point 
coup6,  Alen^on,  or  guipure.  The  late  Lady- 
Morgan  and  Lady  Stepney  were  among  the 
first  to  take  up  the  collecting  mania,  and 
quarrelled  weekly  about  the  relative  merits 
of  their  points.  While  the  late  Duchess  of 
Gloucester,  who  never  gave  in  to  the  de- 
based taste  for  blonde  and  muslin  fripper}', 
but  preser\'ed  her  collection  entire,  found 
herself  one  of  the  most  envied  ladies  in 
Europe.  The  church  lace  of  Italy,  Spain, 
Grermany,  formed  for  some  time  an  admi- 
rable preserve  to  those  who  were  sagacious 
and  enterprising  enough  to  make  search  for 
it,  and  in  remote  distncts,  some  spoil  typi- 
fying the  decay  of  old  religious  reverence  is 
doubtless  yet  to  be  secured,  although  the 
main  stores  must  be  exhausted. 

The  present  state  of  the  manufacture  of 
lace  would  of  itself  demand  the  space  of  an 
article.  Those  who  visited  the  Universal 
Exhibition  of  1867  could  not  fail  to  be  struck 
with  the  surprising  beauty  and  lightness, 
and  the  exquisite  patterns  of  the  productions 
of  Brussels,  in  which  flowers  and  foliage 
were  displayed  and  intertwined  with  the 
most  consummate  grace,  and  a  marvellous 
truthfulness  to  the  forms  of  nature ;  while 
the  magnificent  robes  of  the  more  rigid,  and 
richer  needlework  of  the  Point  d*  Alengon, 
with  its  raised  edges  and  borders  worked 
round  concealed  horsehair  to  give  it  greater 


stiffness,  offered  a  grander  and  more  gor- 
geous surface  to  the  eye,  though  failing  in 
the  fine,  floating,  airy,  vaporous  grace  of 
the  Brussels  manufacture.  In  comparison 
with  these^  the  manufactures  of  other  coun- 
tries have  a  coarser  second-rate  character 
—  although  it  grieves  us  to  own  this  of 
the  Honiton  lace,  of  which  beautiful  exam- 
ples were  to  be  seen  both  in  pattern  and 
workmanship.  Specimens,  also,  of  Irish 
guipure  had  a  richness  and  elegance  truly  re- 
markable. Lace  is  one  of  the  most  mar- 
vellous products  of  human  industry,  and  on 
looking  at  these  fairy  tissues,  produced  by 
infinitesimal  touches  of  labour,  and  long 
and  ineffably  delicate  manipulation  of  the 
needle,  one  is  struck  with  admiration  of  the 
profoundest  character  at  seeing  4;he  victor^' 
of  human  hands  in  minuteness  of  toil,  and 
in  patience,  over  the  insect  wonders  of  the 
spider  and  the  ant. 

This  graceftil  ornament  of  civilization  has 
found  a  worthy  historian  in  Mrs.  Palliser, 
who  has  produced  a  book  which  will  be  found 
interesting  alike  to  the  antiquary  and  the 
lady  of  fashion  —  enriched  with  quotations 
and  references  in  an  abundance  which  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired  bjr  the  curious  —  while 
the  elegance  of  its  designs  and  illustrations 
is  suflicient  to  captivate  the  most  fastidious 
taste. 
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From  The  New  York  Evening  Post. 
CHARLES  SPEAGUE,  THE  BAJNKEE-POET. 

Chables  Speaque  is  now  an  octogenarian. 
He  lives  at  the  South  End,  in  Boston,  where  he 
was  bom,  and  such  is  his  strong  local  attach- 
ment and  his  love  of  home,  that  it  is  said  he 
has  not  slept  out  of  his  native  city  for  half  a 
c^tury.  During  that  period  of  time  he  was 
the  cashier  of  the  Globe  Bank,  and  a  model 
officer,  universally  respected  for  his  integrity, 
Sjrstematic  attention  to  his  duties,  and  cheerful, 
intelligent  companionship.  Educated  in  the  ex- 
cellent public  schools  of  Boston,  he  cultivated  a 
love  of,  and  taste  for,  English  literature,  and 
his  friends.  Rev.  Dr.  Frothingham  and  Jotseph 
T.  Buckingham — the  firal  his  pastor — shared 
and  sympathized  in  his  critical  enjoyment  of  the 
old  English  writers. 

His  Shakespeare  ode  is  regarded  as  the  best 
theatrical  prize  poem  ever  written  ;  his  poem  on 
"Curiosity,"  delivered  before  the  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  Society  of  Harvard  University  in  1829, 
is  an  admirable  examplar  of  finished,  spirited, 
and  graoeAil  heroic  verse ;  his  ode  on  the  Cen- 


tennial Anniversary  of  the  Settlement  of  Boston 
reminds  us  of  Dryden's  happiest  efforts,  and  his 
elegiac  tributes  and  lyrics  of  affection  are  re- 
markable for  melodious  simplicity  and  genuine 
feeling.  Mr.  Sprague's  life  of  late  yeaiis  has 
been  secluded  ;  but  he  is  visited  by  the  choicest 
spirits  of  Boston,  and  finds  in  a  competence  hon- 
orably earned,  in  the  love  of  hi^  grandchildren, 
and  in  his  fine  literary  tastes,  the  most  serene 
enjoyment.  The  following  tribute  to  him  ap- 
pears in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  August : 

TO  0.   8. — BT  HENBT  T.   TUCKERMAN. 

As  the  aroma  thou  hast  bravely  sung 
Floats  round  some  treasure  of  thy  mother  tongue. 
And  memory  lures  thee  from  the  page  awhile. 
Let  my  fond  greeting  win  a  poasing  smile  ! 

Though  vanish  landmarks  of  the  hallowed  past. 
And  few  now  linger  where  their  lot  was  cast. 
While  kindred  migrate  like  the  tribes  of  old. 
And  children  wander  from  the  parent  fold. 
As  if  the  world  were  one  vast  camp — ne'er  still. 
Whose  fragile  tents  are  reared  and  struck  at 

will— 
True  as  the  oak  to  that  one  spot  of  earth 
Which  gives  its  strength  and  (ofty  honor  birth. 


A  FALL. 
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*Fty  loyal  soul  no  other  prospect  craTes 
.Than  the  old  hearthstone  and  the  household 
graves  ! 

Enough  for  thee  to  feel  the  Sabbath  air. 
With  touch  benign,  dispel  the  clouds  of  care  ; 
To  meet  the  twilight — harbinger  of  rest. 
With  genial  converse  of  some  friendly  guest. 
Or,  thoughtful,  watch  the  golden  sunset  play 
On  the  broad  waters  of  thy  native  bay ; 
In  vain  the  starry  pennons  flaunting  there 
Wooed  thee  to  older  lands,  and  climes  more  fair; 
Content  with  paths  thy  infant  gambols  knew. 
The  grasp  of  hands  to  early  friendship  true ; 
Nor  for  life's  charm  and  blessing  fain  to  roam 
From  their  pure  source — the  atmosphere  of 

home. 
Though  crowds  profane  the  old  sequestered  way 
Where  patient  kme  once  homeward  loved  to  stray. 
And  lofty  structures  now  usurp  the  place  ■ 
Our  fathers'  modest  homesteads  used  to  grace  — 
Though  the  fVank  aspect  and  benignant  mien 
My^randsire  wore  are  there  no  longer  seen  — 
Oone  with  his  dwelling,  on  whose  southern  wall 
Was  left  the  impress  of  the  Briton's  ball. 
Beneath  whose  arbor,  on  the  garden  side. 
Plashed  the  low  eddies  of  the  lapsing  tide ; 
Where  streets  encroach  upon  the  sea's  domain. 
And  Fashion  triumphs  o'er  the  watery  plain  — 
Gone  with  his  sunny  threshold's  ample  floor. 
Where  children  played,  and  neighbors  flocked 

of  yore. 
While  doves  his  daily  largess  came  to  greet. 
And,  fearless,  pecked  the  kernels  at  his  feet ; 
Still  thou  art  there  ;  thy  kindred  memories  twine 
Round  the  old  haunts  of  love's  deserted  shrine; 
Oft  have  I  followed  with  youth's  votive  eye 
Thy  step  elastic  as  it  flitted  by  ; 
First  of  the  living  bards  my  boyhood  knew. 
Who  from  the  heart  his  inspiration  drew. 
Untrained  in  schools  of  academic  fame. 
And  with  no  title  but  a  freeman's  name. 

Amid  the  frauds  and 'follies  of  the  mart. 
With  cheering  presence  and  intrepid  heart, 
Above  the  lust  of  gain,  yet  prompt  to  wield 
O'er  humblest  trusts  thine  honor's  faithful  shield; 
While,  like  the  law  that  circling  phinets  hold 
Each  to  the  orbit  that  it  ranged  of  old. 
Thy  bright  allegiance  rounded,  year  by  year. 
The  daily  circuit  of  thy  duty's  sphere. 
And  when  the  sterile  task  at  length  was  o'er. 
And  thou  wert  free  on  fancy's  wing  to  soar, 
With  freshened  zest  how  eag^r  thou  didst  turn 
Unto  the  '*  thoughts  that  breathe  and  words  that 

bum"  ! 
Not  the  vague  dreams  of  transcendental  lore 
Nor  cold  mosaics  from  a  classic  shore  — 
But  the  deep  wells  of  «•  English  undefiled," 
From  Rydal's  seer  to  Avon's  peerless  child. 

Not  thine  the  subtile  fantasies  of  song 
That  to  the  minstrels  of  to-day  belong,  • 

But  the  chaste  fervor  of  an  earlier  time,  ^ 

When  crystal  grace  informed  the  earnest  rhyme : 
Though  coy  thy  muse,  how  buoyant  is  her  flight ! 
Aiffection's  tribute,  art's  serene  delight ; 


Whether  she  train  the  myriad  lures  that  bind 
The  vagrant  passion  of  the  curious  mind  — 
Exalt  thy  country,  mourn  thy  cherished  dead. 
Or  weave  a  garliuid  for  dear  Shakespeare's  head 

Peace  to  thy  age !  its  tranquil  joys  prolong ! 
The  ripe  contentment  of  a  child  of  song ; 
By  faith  upheld,  by  filial  love  enshrined. 
By  wisdom  guarded  and  by  taste  refined. 

The  opening  line  refers  to  his  well-known 
verges  <*  To  my  Cigar."  Of  the  local  allusions 
the  Boston  TVanscript  says : 

"  Old  residents  of  the  South  End  will  recog- 
nise the  by-gone  aspect  of  that  section  of  our 
city  in  the  allusions  to  the  old  Tuckerman  man- 
sion, with  its  garden  extending  to  the  waters  of 
the  Back  Bay,  now  filled  up  and  covered  with 
elegant  mansions,  —  the  dove-cotes,  and  Neck, 
along  which  the  cows  came  at  sunset  from  their 
surburban  pasturage,  and  even  the  little  black 
circle  on  the  wall  that  marked  the  passage  of  a 
shot  fh>m  the  British  camp  in  the  Revolution, 
—  all  of  which,  with  many  other  local  traits, 
have  disappeared,  though  the  venerable  poet 
still  lives  amid  the  chan^  scenes  of  his  burth^ 
place." 

From  The  Spectator. 
A  FALL. 

Leatb  him  in  peace  (if  Peace  can  rest 

Unscathed  by  such  a  restless  neighbour). 
We  come  but  on  an  empty  quest. 
An  empty  labour. 

Leave  him  at  peace.    No  feebler  light 

Can  pierce  the  shades  that  now  surround  him ; 
Yet  where  man  weakly  strains  for  sight 
God  may  have  found  him. 

Leave  him  at  peace.    Perchance  alone 

(Who  knows?)  a  sudden  flash  may  waken 
Thoughts  of  some  fair  thing  once  his  own. 
But  now  forsaken. 

Ay,  haply,  fallen  as  he  is, 

Some  higher  hope  he  still  may  covet,' 
Gaze  from  the  depths  of  l^is  abyss 
To  heights  above  it ;  — 

Miss  the  strong  heart  that  prompted  him 

To  many  a  prize  of  high  endeavour. 
Miss  all  the  glances,  then  but  dim. 
Now  lost  for  ever ; 

And  at  his  nobler  will's  demands 
For  wages  worthier  of  earning. 
Toil  on,  outstretching  piteous  hands 
Of  speechless  yearning. 

Yet  not  to  us.    We  may  not  lend. 

Or  he  accept  our  frail  assistance ; 
But  strive,  upborne  by  one  sole  friend. 
Through  the  drear  distance. 

He  cannot  reach  his  former  seat. 

Nor  with  this  end  will  he  have  striven, 
But  to  gain  rest  for  weary  feet. 
And  be  forgiven. 


From  Tlnsley's  Magazine. 
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CHAFTEB  I. 
WITH  CLOSED  DOORS. 

Change  —  very  busy  everywhere,  and  of 
course  synonymous  with  improvement,  —  in 
men,  morals,  manners,  architecture,  drain- 
age, and  other  interests  of  humanity  —  has 
not  occupied  itself  particularly  with  Gray's- 
inn.  The  ghosts  of  the  clients  who  carried 
their  anxieties,  their  injuries,  their  projects, 
and  their  money  thither,  in  the  days  long 
gone,  and  who  emerged  from  either  of  the 
old  gateways,  leaving  more  or  less  of  their 
respective  burdens  afler  them,  might  stroll 
about  the  old  place  very  comfortably  with- 
out suspecting  from  its  appearance  that 
time  enough  for  their  former  existence  to 
have  been  entirely  forgotten  in  has  elapsed. 
The  ghosts  of  the  lawyers  of  that  by-gone 
period  might  look  in  upon  their  professional 
remplafants  of  to-day,  and  suffer  no  shock  to. 
their  sensibilities  through  the  undisciplined 
intrusion  of  change,  so  far  as  the  surround- 
ings and  accessories  of  the  place  are  con- 
cerned. Modem  costume,  regarded  by  the 
ghostly  lawyers  of  the  past,  might  indeed 
appear  indecorous,  wanting  in  priminess 
and  in  cachet  to  the  very  verge  of  mdecen- 
cy ;  but  though  they  must  look  in  vain  for 
powder  and  pigtail,  they  would  not  be  dis- 
appointed in  dust.  The  ancient  rooms  are 
still  grimy;  the  wide  staircases,  the  pon- 
derous balusters,  the  quaint  ornamentation 
of  wall  and  ceiling,  are  grim  and  dreary  as 
in  the  time  when  the  ghosts  attended  punc- 
tuallv  at  office-hours.  The  big  knobs, 
which  ponderously  finished  off  the  wide 
staircases  in  the  ghosts^  time,  and  h%ve  been 
polished  by  the  casual  pressure  of  whole 
legions  of  hands  long  ago  skeleton,  and 
dissociated  fron  all  necessities  of  signing 
and  sealing,  are  still  in  their  sturdy,  self- 
asserting  places.  Sparing  have  been  the 
labours  of  the  painter  and  the  glazier ;  the 
ghosts  may  look  in,  if  they  please,  through 
the  small  panes  of  ill-conditioned  glass,  set 
in  the  thick  ugly  wooden  frame- work, 
through  which  they  looked  out,  in  the  day 
of  their  flesh  and  their  weariness,  on  the 
grave  oxpansc  of  gravel  and  flagstone,  sur- 

^  ~ie  tall  dull  houses,  which  form 
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the  inner  square.  Perhaps  the  more  elder- 
ly of  the  ghosts  might  not  recognise  the 
flock  of  pigeons  which  come  ev.ery  day  to 
the  grim  and  unpromising  legal  precincts, 
unlikely  playground  as  it  seems,  and  un- 
productive of  crumbs  of  comfort ;  —  no  one 
appears  to  know  when  the  feathered  clients 
first  came  there  injorma  pauperis ;  they  at 
least  have  never  been  plucked ;  but  other 
change  there  is  little  or  none.  Still  a 
strange  air  of  solitude  in  the  midst  of  a 
crowd  sits  upon  the  place ;  still  the  seclu- 
sion of  concentrated  attention,  uninterrupted 
from  without,  is  present  there,  though  the 
air  is  full  of  the  dull  continuous  sound  of 
the  roll  and  swell  of  life  and  movement  in 
Holbom ;  still  it  needs  an  act  of  faith  to 
believe  in  the  near  vicinity  of  anything  so 
pleasant,  so  shady,  and  so  suggestive  of 
the  possibility  of  leisure,  not  to  say  idle- 
ness, as  the  Gray's-inn  gardens.  The  legal 
ghosts  might  walk  there  o^  nights  *  with 
mighty  Verulam,'  and  in  their  rambles  meet 
more  ancient  *  spirits  by  the  way,""  who 
would  have  some  right  to  be  discontented 
with  the  havoc  and  discourtesy  of  change. 
But  these  would  be  the  old,  old  ghosts  of 
all,  the  cowled  monks  who  leased  their  chan- 
try, the  mansion  of  Portpoole,  to  '  certain 
students  of  the  law,'  and  the  Dennys  and 
Grays  of  Wilton,  in  the  Plantagenet  days. 
Jacob  Tonson  might  find  his  way  about  the 
place  blindfold  —  if  the  expression  may  be 
permitted  in  speaking  of  a  ghost  —  and, 
strolling  into  Holbom,  find  his  father's  trade 
still  flourishing. 

Almost  as  the  old  square  is  to-day,  it  was 
one  bright  morning  many  years  ago.  Years 
not  so  many  as  to  give  anybody  the  unpar- 
donably  troublesome  mental  task  of  trying 
to  supply  *  local  colouring,^  and  lose  sight 
of  modern  appliances  to  which  we  have  all 
become  so  accustomed  that  we  take  them 
for  granted  without  a  thought  of  their  ori- 
gin, as  we  take  the  penny-postage  and  the 
tax-gatherer;  but  a  good  number  in  the 
brief  reckoning  of  human  lives.  It  is  need- 
less to  be  particular  about  the  date ;  it 
suffices  to  state  that  the  oracular  crv^  *  Our 
young  Queen  and  our  old  institutions,'  had 
not  yet  been  uttered,  and  therefore  had  not 
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been  discovered  to  be  equally  popular  and 
unmeaning ;  and  the  *  education  ^  of  the 
Conservative  party  had  not  been  com- 
menced. Society  found  something  to  talk 
about,  however,  then  as  now,  and  the  pe- 
riod was  interesting  in  its  general  and  par- 
ticular aspects.  This  story  has  nothing  to 
do  with  either,  beyond  this  brief  indication 
of  the  time  when  it  had  its  bemnning  in  the 
private  room  of  a  solicitor,  who  occupied  a 
spacious  sot  of  chambers  in  one  of  the  din- 
giest and  grimiest  houses  in  Gray^s-inn- 
square. 

Mr.  Eliot  Foster  did  not  harmonise  in 
outward  aspect  with  his  chambers.  Most 
probably,  as  he  was  no  longer  a  young  man, 
and  as  he  had  been  for  many  years  a  hard- 
working man,  with  a  numerous  and  impor- 
tant dieniele ;  as  he  knew  a  vast  number  of 
family  aflfairs,  inc4uding  not  a  few  family 
secrets,  and  implying  manifold  revelations 
of  character  -^  there  were  dark  and  dingv 
places  in  his  mind,  and  corners  full  of  ill- 
favoured  rubbish  and  refuse.  Such  as  ter- 
rible injustice,  hatred,  wrong,  and  ven- 
geance ;  grasping  avarice,  pituessness,  and 
reckless  use  of  power;  evil,  readily  and 
quickly  done,  never  to  be  undone  or  atoned 
for;  and  the  hardly  less  terrible  triumph 
of  the  evil-doer.  When  an  experienced 
lawyer  in  large  practice  brings  out  of  the 
storehouse  of  his  memor)'  things  good  and 
evil,  the  contemplation  must  be  a  strance 
and  solemn  exercise.  Mr.  Eliot  Foster  did 
not  look  like  a  man  in  the  habit  of  airing 
his  collection  of  skeletons ;  he  was  of  com- 
fortable and  gentlemanlike  aspect,  and  in 
his  well-preserved,  middle-aged  estate, 
looked  satisfied  with  the  world  in  which  he 
lived,  and  its  treatment  of  him.  Respecta- 
bility, not  of  the  high-and-dry,  but  of  the 
average  easy  type,  wa«  evidently  attributa- 
ble to  him ;  and  not  even  in  these  modern 
days  of  suspicion,  and  the  deserving  of  it, 
would  any  one  dream  of  suspecting  Mr.  El- 
iot Foster  of  being  anything  but  the  irre- 
proachably upright,  sagacious,  and  prosper- 
ous man  of  business  he  looked.  If  there 
were  anything  of  which  one  would  have 
suspected  Mr.  Eliot  Foster  rather  than 
knavery,  that  thing  would  certainly  not  have 
been  sentiment.  The  eminently  practical 
was  to  be  discerned  in  his  face,  his  figure, 
his  attitudes,  his  habits,  and  his  dress. 
A  fair-complexioned,  clean-shaven,  light- 
haired,  hazel-eyed  man,  with  a  rather  aqui- 
line nose  —  what  there  was  of  aquiline  being 
real,  not  a  touch  of  the  vulture  about  it ;  a 
rather  long  upper-lip,  and  a  well-cut  mouth, 
with  something  in  its  expression  which  indi- 
cated that  he  nii;jht  be  melancholy  when  he 
waa  alone,  but  could  not  be  more  than  '  very 


cheerful'  in  society,  not  rising  to  the  *  jolly' 
standard  on  any  occasion^  A  man  of  slight, 
but  well-built,  active  figure,  with  remarka- 
bly well-shaped  feet,  and  hands  of  almost 
feminine  beauty,  but  which  did  not  ofifend 
by  effeminacy ;  such  was  Mr.  Eliot  Foster 
in  external  appearance.  Whether  he  would 
have  struck  tne  observer  as  the  very  model 
of  all  a  solicitor  in  large  and  confidential 
business  ought  to  be,  would  have  largely 
depended  upon  the  character  and  designs 
of  the  observer.  A  client  coming  to  him 
with  business  perfectly  above-board,  and 
capable  of  enduring  the  most  searching  and 
painstaking  investigation,  business  however 
complicated  in  its  details,  and  involving  no 
matter  what  responsibility  and  weight  of 
consequences,  would  undoubtedly  have  felt 
that  he  was  applying  to  the  right  man  in  the 
right  place.  Whereas,  a  client,  tempted  by 
Mr.  Eliot  Foster's  reputation  for  ability 
and  '  luck,'  who  brought  him  *  shady  '  busi- 
ness —  anjiJiing  which,  in  modern  slang  par- 
lance, required  to  be  *  pulled  through  by  a 
fluke,'  or  that  malevolence  might  stigmatise 
as  *  dirty  work ' —  would  at  once  have  recog- 
nised tliat  the  dingy  chambers  in  Gray's-ina 
were  not  his  congenial  sphere  by  any  m^ans ; 
and  that,  while  great  misfortunes,  wrongs, 
or  emergencies  of  fate  or  conduct  might 
there  address  themselves  with  confidence, 
knavery  requiring  an  acconaplice  had  better 
take  itself  farther  afield.  That  this  man  — 
so  calm,  so  self-possessed  in  manner,  so  en- 
tirely given  to  the  business  of  the  hour,  so 
admirable  a  disciplinarian  that  no  young 
man  aspiring  to  a  rise  in  the  profession  of 
clerkhood  could  have  a  better  recommenda- 
tion than  that  he  had  been  at  Foster's,  and 
only  left  to  *  better  himself ' —  could  enter- 
tain a  sentimental  grievance,  and,  moreover, 
could  suffer  it  to  trouble  him  in  business- 
hours,  and  even  at  the  commencement  of 
the  day's  routine,  when  his  administrative 
faculties  were  in  particular  requisition,  would 
have  been  discredited  by  the  casual  ob- 
server. But  —  and  this  concerned  Mr.  El- 
iot Fost<.*r  more  nearly,  and  afforded  hiin 
more  satisfaction  in  feeling  perfectly  as- 
sured of  it  —  his  intimate  friends,  his  closest 
and  most  habitual  associates,  especially  his 
clerks,  would  have  derided  such  an  idea  as 
a  hallucination,  weak-minded  in  its  concep- 
tion, if  not  deliberately  malicious  in  its 
design. 

London,  in  its  business  sense,  had  been 
awake  and  stirring  hours  ago ;  London,  in 
its  fashionable  sense,  would  soon  be  think- 
ing of  waking  and  stirring;  and  the  clerks 
at  Mr.  Eliot  Foster's  —  he  did  all  his  own 
business  and  pocketed  all  his  own  profits, 
partnership  being  unknown  k>  him.  as  to 
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his  father  before  him  —  were  in  the  full  ac- 
tivity of  *  office-hours.'  Noisy  spluttering 
pens  were  going  over  paper  and  parchment 
with  unpleasant  sound ;  and  the  young  gen- 
tlemen, whose  voluminous  neck-ties  and 
deep,  high  coat-collars,  quite  the  thing  in 
those  days,  would  procure  for  the  wearers 
the  pains  and  penalties  of 'guys'  in  our 
time,  were  working  away  with  conscientious- 
ness much  accelerated  by  the  presence  of 
Mr.  Eliot  Foster  in  the  adjoining  room,  and 
believed  their  employer  to  be  equally  ener- 

fitically  engaged  in  his  particular  pursuits, 
ut  the  ingenuous  young  gentlemen  were 
mistaken,  mr.  Eliot  Foster — his  new  pen 
unstained  by  ink,  the  supply  of  large  blue 
letter-paper,  of  a  dreadful  fashion  and  text- 
ure now  nappily  obsolete,  lying  undisturbed 
upon  the  stamed  and  ragged  leather  of  his 
solid  mahogany  writing-table,  the  trim  or- 
,  der  of  which  ugly  and  ponderous  article  of 
furniture  indicated  the  method  and  preci- 
sion of  its  owner's  ways  —  was  slowly  pac- 
ing the  room  up  and  down,  past  the  long 
narrow  windows,  his  hands  clasped  behind 
his  back,  and  an  expression  in  his  face 
which  ^no  mortal  eyes  nad  beheld  there  for 
many  a  long  (and  prosperous)  vear. 

Business  correspondence  at  tne  period  in 
question  had  not  piled  itself  up  afler  the  in- 
considerate and  unlimited  fashion  of  the 
present  time.  Just  as  people  managed  to 
exist  without  the  perpetual  note-writing 
which  we  all  denounce,  ridicule,  complain 
of,  and  practise,  and  carried  on  their  affairs 
of  love,  politeness,  and  the  smaller  social 
services,  with  only  a  moderate  expenditure 
of  stationery  and  postage,  so  tney  con- 
densed their  business  correspondence ;  and 
the  heap  of  letters  which  is  an  incident  of 
the  everyday  existence  of  every  one  who 
either  has,  fancies  he  has,  or  is  supposed  by 
other  people  to  have,  anything  to  do,  was 
an  unknown  or  a  very  moderate  infliction. 
The  pile  of  letters  which  lay  on  Mr.  Eliot 
Foster's  desk  was  of  insignificant  dimen- 
sions in  comparison  with  that  which  a  Lon- 
don man  of  the  present  day  would  have  to 
encounter  on  his  arrival  at  chambers ;  but 
he  had  found  some  difficulty  in  getting 
through  it,  in  giving  to  each  communication 
the  attention  it  demanded ;  and  when  at 
length  the  task  was  ended,  he  had  risen  im- 
patiently from  his  chair  —  an  uncompromis- 
ing fabric  composed  of  cane  and  mahogany, 
constructed,  judging  from  its  height,  for 
the  accommodation  of  a  giant,  and  misfitted 
with  the  slipperiest  leather  cushion  within 
the  precincts  of  the  Inn  —  and  begun  that 
before  mentioned  walk,  with  bent  head,  and 
hands  clasped  behind  his  back.  Now  and 
then  Jifi  wottU  imclasp  the  hands  and  use 


one  of  them  to  pull  nervously  at  his  shirt- 
frill,  or  to  fumble  with  the  collar  of  his  coat, 
or  to  tap  the  table  as  he  passed  it  by,  or  in 
some  otner  unconscious  action,  which  indi- 
cated that  something  was  troubling  him, 
disturbing  him,  throwing  his  business  inind 
in  business  hours  out  of  its  business  groove, 
which  was  very  indecorous,  distressing, 
unusual,  and  unaccountable.    . 

The  something  which  was  disturbing  Mr. 
Eliot  Foster  was  held  in  the  hand  which  he 
kept  behind  his  back,  and  was  not  alarming 
in  appearance.  It  was  only  a  note,  a  three- 
cornered  note,  written  on  paper  which-  was 
dainty  then,  in  a  woman's  hand,  at  ence 
bold  and  scrawly ;  a  brief  note,  which  had 
not  been  sent  through  the  post,  though  Mr. 
Eliot  Foster  had  found  it  on  the  top  of  the 
pile  which  had  just  demanded  his  reluctant 
attention.  Without  any  assignment  of  lo- 
cal habitation  to  the  writer,  and  with  no 
date  but  *  Thursday,'  the  note,  in  no  other 
respect  vague,  contained  these  words : 

*  I  must  see  you  to-morrow.  Expect  me 
at  twelve.  If  you  have  business^  put  it  off; 
if  you  have  visitors,  send  them  away. 

*  Julia  Peyton.' 

*  What  an  extraordinary  woman  she  is ! ' 
so  ran  the  lawyer's  thoughts,  spoken  half 
aloud,  as  the  hand  which  he  held  behind 
his  back  shut  and  opened  on  the  scrap  of 
paper  it  enclosed.  *She  never  was  like 
any  one  else,  as  I  have  known  to  my  cost. 
What  is  she  doing  —  what  is  she  wanting 
now  ?  Not  to  see  me ;  no,  no !  I  am  not 
such  a  fool  as  to  flatter  myself  with  such  a 
delusion  as  that;  she  needs  my  help  in 
something,  and  I  must  give  it  her ;  creditar 
ble  or  discreditable,  I  cannot  say  no.  And 
she  knows  that — ah,  yes,  she  knows  that 
well !  The  old  peremptory  way  —  the  old 
imperious,  wilful,  selfish,  irresistible  way. 
*  If  you  have  business,  put  it  off;  if  you 
have  visitors,  send  them  away.'  Yes,  yes ; 
there  the  true  Julia  speaks.  No  mistaking 
her ;  girl  and  woman,  she  has  never  changed. 
She  will  be  here  at  twelve  —  it  is  only  twenty 
minutes  past  eleven.'  Then  the  trim,  prim, 
cool,  hard,  sagacious  lawyer  sighed,  and 
poked  the  crumpled  little  letter  into  his 
waistcbat-pocket,  and  forced  himself  to  re- 
sume his  seat  and  his  inspection  of  his  busi- 
ness correspondence.  But  it  would  not  do ; 
the  letters  fell  from  his  hand;  he  pushed 
them  aside,  and  leaning  his  elbows  on  his 
desk,  and  his  face  on  liis  clasped  hands, 
gave  way  to  a  reverie  which,  if  his  uncon- 
scious clerks  had  seen  it,  would  have  seri- 
ously impaired  their  estimate  of  hi^  charac- 
ter. 

Twelve  o'clock,  but  no  sign  of  the  ex-. 
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pected  yisitor.  '  And  yet,  as  she  is  com- 
ing about  her  own  business,  and,  I  pre- 
sume, in  her  own  interest,  even  a  woman, 
and  that  woman  Julia,  might  have  been  ex- 
pected to  be  punctual,^  said  Mr.  Eliot  Fos- 
ter bitterly,  as  he  looked  at  his  large  flat 
gold  watch,  to  compare  '  his  ^  time  with  the 
loudly-proclaimed  opinion  of  several  neigh- 
bounng  clocks  on  that  subject. 

A  discreet  knock  upon  the  upper  panel 
of  the  heavy  door  recalled  Mr.  Eliot  Foster 
to  a  sense  of  the  necessity  of  resuming  his 
business  expression.  He  looked  very  un- 
like the  man  who  had  so  lately  been  taking 
a  troubled  walk  about  the  room,  when  in 
reply  to  his  *  Come  in!'  a  sandy-haired, 
freckled,  and  inky  young  gentleman  pre- 
sented himself,  and  said  nervously,  as  if 
the  unaccustomed  apparition  had  frightened 
him  — 

•  A  ladj^,  sir ;  says  it''s  an  appointment.^ 

•  Certainly.  Show  the  lady  m,  Mr.  Clith- 
ero.' 

Mr.  Clithero  retired  for  a  moment,  then 
returned  and  showed  the  lady  in,  after 
which  he  carried  away  with  him  a  vivid  im- 
pression of  his  employer,  standing  still  and 
upright  by  the  table,  without  having  made 
the  usual  ceremonious  bow  which  generally 
ensued  on  the  introduction  of  a  visitor,  be- 
fore the  closing  of  the  door. 

The  *  private  room '  was  not  a  very  large 
apartment,  and  the  distance  from  the  door 
to  the  clumsy  office-table  beside  which  Mr. 
Eliot  Foster  stood  was  not  great  —  was 
much  too  limited,  it  might  have  been  sup- 
posed, for  the  display  of  feminine  grace  of 
mien  and  movement ;  nevertheless,  the  lady 
approached  him  with  a  step  and  a  gesture 
wnich  at  once  indicated  her  claim  to  grace- 
fulness. When  she  stood  beside  the  office- 
table,  she  raised  the  long  and  thick  lace 
veil  which  had  hidden  her  face  from  the  in- 
quisitive eyes  of  the  clerks,  and  then  an  ob- 
server would  have  discovered  what  Mr. 
Eliot  Foster  knew  •  to  his  cost ' —  that  she 
was  beautiful.  The  lady  spoke  first,  as 
she  gave  the  lawyer  her  hand. 

'I  am  a  little  late/  she  said,  in  an  uncon- 
cerned voice,  with  a  rich  full  tone  in  it 
which  hannonised  with  the  strong  vitality 
and  the  perfect  proportion  which  showed 
themselves  in  her  face,  figure,  and  expres- 
sion. 

The  lawyer  replied  by  a  question.  *  How 
did  you  come  ?     I  did  not  near  a  carriage.' 

•  1  walked  here,'  she  answered  ;  *  not  alone, 
though ;  I  had  a  very  eligible  and  sufficient 
escort;  he  is  waiting  for  me,  improving 
his  mind  in  Ilolborn.' 

'  Ht^  commented  Mr.  Foster  quietly,  as 
he  placed  a  chair  for  the  lady,  and  she 


seated  herself  in    an  attitude  which  had 
something  insolent  in  its  grace. 

*  ^e,'  she  returned.  Then  leaning  sud- 
denly forward,  she  said  rapidly,  — 

'Look  here,  Eliot;  what  is  the  use  of 
your  meeting  me  in  this  way,  and  putting  on 
this  sort  of  manner  ?  I  don't  believe  in  it, 
and  it  wouldn't  have  the  slightest  effect  on 
me  if  I  did.  You  want  to  know  what  has 
brought  me  here ;  you  are  unwilling  to  let 
me  see  how  much  you  want  to  know ;  and 
you  are  afraid  to  ask  me  lest  my  business 
should  be  of  a  nature  of  which  you  could 
not  approve.  Then  you  would  inform  me 
of  your  disapproval,  and  I  should  be  en- 
tirely indifferent  to  it,  as  I  always  have 
been,  and  should  act  precisely  as  I  had  in- 
tended. I  don't  come  to  you  for  advice, 
Eliot — yes,  yes,  you  mean  by  that  shake 
of  the  head  tnat  I  have  never  taken  advice 
from  you  or  any  one  —  I  come  to  you  for 
help,  and  I  expect,  /  htioWy  you  will  give  it 
to  me.' 

The  voice  changed  into  the  softest  tone, 
the  large,  rather  stern  eyes,  of  the  indefi- 
nite colour  which  darkens  with  feeling  or 
the  affectation  of  feeling,  and  lightens  with 
anger  or  any  evil  impulse,  smiled  gently, 
confidingly,  appealingly,  and  not  in  vain. 

*  God  knows  I  have  never  refused  to  help 
you,  Julia ;  not  even  when  you  have  been 
hardest  and  most  unjust  and  scornful  to  me. 
And  I  did  not  really  expect  you  to  listen  to 
anything  I  might  have  to  say ;  but  it  is  a 
long  time  now  since  I  have  seen  you,  and 
I  —  ' 

*  You  thought  I  might  be  changed.  Ah, 
Eliot,  it  would  be  a  bad  day  lor  you  that 
should  see  that  change ;  but  no,  1  am  just 
the  same,  and  I  have  come  to  you  because 
there  is  a  chance  for  me,  and  you  —  only 
you — can  help  me  to  take  advantage  of  it.' 

*  A  chance  for  you,  Julia !  Now,  what 
do  you  mean  ? '  Mr.  Eliot  Foster  rose  as 
he  spoke,  and  leaned  against  the  high  nar- 
row chimney-piece,  obscuring  the  cheerless 
view  of  a  dusty  grate,  into  which  some  scraps 
of  paper  had  found  their  desultory  way. 
His  gaze,  now  resuming  somewhat  of  its 
business  expression,  was  earnestly  bent  upon 
the  beautiful  woman  who  sat  within  a  few 
feet  of  him.  She  had  untied  her  bonnet, 
and  was  dangling  it  by  the  strings  over  the 
arm  of  her  chair,  and  sometimes  his  eyes 
strayed  from  the  face  which  addressed  itself 
to  him  to  the  lissom  hand  which  played 
impatiently  with  the  boiiiict'-slrings,  and 
seemed  by  its  quick  nervous  movements  to 
make  amends  for  the  forced  gentleness  and 
composure  of  her  speech.  Her  tall  figure, 
her  full  white  throat  and  clear-cut  regal 
features,  the  rich  shining  maaai^f  dark-brown 
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hair,  dressed,  as  was  the  fashion  of  the 
time,  in  bandeaux,  enclosing  the  small  wax- 
like ears,  and  gathered  into  a  great  smooth 
knot  placed  low  upon  the  back  of  the  neck, 
formed  a  picture  which  seemed  strangely  out 
of  place  m  the  grim  lawyer's  grimy  private 
room.  There  was  nothing  *  business-like ' 
about  it  in  appearance ;  and  yet  few  clients 
had  ever  sought  private  conference  with  Mr. 
£liot  Foster  on  business  more  important  to 
their  interests,  or  with  a  steadier  aeiermina- 
tion  to  carry  it  through,  than  Julia  Peyton. 
•I  mean  —  I  mean  —  well,  of  course,  you 
understand,  that  I  can  only  mean  the  chance 
of  a  marriage.  What  other  chance  is  there, 
can  there  be,  for  me  ?  I  cannot  bear  the  life 
I  am  leading  any  longer.' 

*  And  yet  it  seems  to  me  that  you  might 
find  it  very  endurable,  Julia.  Yours  is 
surely  the  merest  sham  of  dependence. 
You  are  your  own  mistress,  and  every  other 
person's  mistress,  at'Meriton ;  your  time  is 
your  own,  or  vou  could  not  be  here ;  and 
your  position  is  secure.' 

*  Very  secure ! '  said  th6  lady  with  a  sneer, 
which  contrasted  remarkably  with  the  smile 
she  had  so  lately  bestowed  upon  her  hearer ; 
'  very  secure  indeed ;  only  aepending  upon 
the  whim  of  a  blind  old  woman,  and  upon 
how  long  I  can  keep  her  maid  and  her  butler 
my  friends  instead  of  my  enemies.  I  under- 
stand your  being  satisfied  that  I  should  re- 
main where  1  am ;  but  that's  not  exactly  the 
question,  you  see,  or,  if  you  don't,  I  must 
make  you  see.' 

*Pray  don't,'  said  Mr.  Foster,  with  an 
evident  eflfort  to  preserve  his  calm  tone  and 
manner,  and  a  momentary  look  of  pain,  — 

*  pray  don't  refer  to  me  at  all.  You  have 
always  been  so  explicit  concerning  me,  Julia, 
that  I  should  be  a  fool  to  permit  any  feeling 
of  my  own  to  inlluence  me  for  a  moment ; 
you  have  told  me  you  do  not  need,  and  will 
not  take,  any  advice ;  go  on  now,  and  tell 
me  what  is  the  help  you  do  need,  and  have 
come  to  ask  for.' 

The  lady  looked  at  the  lawyer  strangely, 
with  a  momentary  yearning  as  of  pity  in  her 
face,  and  suddenly  put  out  her  hand  to  him. 
It  was  a  strong,  well-shaped  hand,  but  not 
small,  and  it  let  his  hand  go  as  suddenly  as 
it  had  touched  it. 

*  You  are  a  good  man,  Eliot,'  she  said ; 

*  too  good  a  man  to  care  about  me. .  How- 
ever, that  is  beside  the  question.  I  did  not 
come  here  to  talk  sentiment,  or  to  listen  to 
it.' 

*  You  will  not  be  asked  to  listen  to  it,' 
said  Mr.  Foster  drily ;  *  I  am  quite  at  youf 
service,  to  give  my  attention  to  the  business 
you  have  come  upon,  as  if  you  were  any 
othor  cUfiAt.* 


The  faintest  possible  twitching  anaohg  the 
mobile  muscles  of  the  lady's  mouth  testified 
to  some  cynical  amusement  and  unbelief  on 
her  part;  but  she  said  nothing,  and  Mr. 
Foster  continued,  now  with  a  touch  of  im- 
patience in  his  tone : 

*  You  are  not  quite  so  easy,  not  quite  so 
decided  in  this  matter  as  you  wish  to  appear, 
Julia,  or  you  would  have  told  me  what  it  is 
you  watit  of  me  before  now.  You  Imve 
been  ten  minutes  in  this  room,  and  I  never 
knew  you  to  be  so  slow  before  in  coming  to 
any  point.  You  are  hesitating  and  uncer- 
tain ;  /  am  quite  ready  to  hear  and  to  act.' 

The  look  of  pain  was  quite  gone  from  his 
face,  and  by  a  great  eflfort  he  banished  the 
look  of  sonness,  too,  and  now  was  all  the 
man  of  business  again. 

The  lady  saw  this,  and  discarding  all  ir- 
resolution, she  spoke :  *  Are  we  quite  safe 
from  interruption  ? ' 

'  I  can  secure  that  we  shall  be  so  by  a 
direction  to  my  clerks.' 

« Do  so.' 

Mr.  Eliot  Foster  gave  the  necessaiy  order, 
and  resumed  his  former  place  and  attitude, 
looking  down  upon  her. 

*  I  have  not  told  vou  that  Mrs.  Haviland's 
son  has  returned  from  India,  and  has  been 
staying  at  Meriton  for  some  time.  In  my 
late  letters  —  few  enough  and  suflficiently 
far  between  to  protect  me  from  the  imputa- 
tion you  once  fixed  upon  me  of  playing  with 
your  feelings,  by  keeping  up  unnecessary 
communications,'  said  the  lady,  who  was 
then  playing  with  his  feelings  by  every  art- 
ful device  of  look,  gesture,  and'  intonation 
within  her  power  —  *  I  did  not  mention  the 
circumstance.  Why?  Not  to  spare  you, 
I  assure  you.  I  fear  I  am  not  yet  good 
enough,  or  considerate  enough,  for  anything 
of  that  kind ;  but  because  there  was  some- 
thing of  which  I  was  not  quite  certain.  I 
made  up  my  mind  that  I  would  wait,  and  I 
have  waited,  to  mention  Mrs.  Haviland's 
son  to  you,  until  I  could  tell  you  what  I 
came  here  to  tell  you  to-day.' 

She  paused,  and  they  looked  at  each 
other.  Then  Mr.  Eliot  Foster  said  with  a 
short  nod : 

*  That  Mr.  Haviland  has  fallen  in  love 
with  you,  I  presume  —  has  asked  you  to 
marry  him  —  that  you  have  said  "  Yes  " — 
and  that  Mr.  Haviland  is  now  waiting  for 
you  without,  improving  his  mind,  as  you 
said  just  now,  in  Ilolborn  ? ' 

*  Precisely  so,'  said  the  lady  with  a  slow, 
secure  kind  of  smile.  *But  you  have 
omitted  one  supposition,  left  one  question 
out  of  your  list ;  you  have  not  divined  that 
I  love  him  —  you  have  not  asked  me  if  I 
love  him.' 
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*  What  is  that  to  me  ?  He  has  asked  the 
question,  and  received  the  answer  which 
you  chose  to  give  him.  Let  that  suflSce. 
What  need  /  care  ?  But  have  you  quite 
considered  —  have  you  closely  calculated 
all  the  consequences  —  all  that  is  implied  in 
such  a  marriage,  Julia  —  Peyton?  ' 

She  laughed,  not  loudly  or  scornfully,  but 
gently,  with  a  contented  little  note,  which 
would  have  been  quite  enchanting  to  any 
ear  that  would  not  have  detected  something 
sinister  in  it. 

*  You  made  that  little  pause,  you  laid  that 
little  emphasis,  very  skilfully,'  she  said; 
*  but  you  are  wrong  in  what  you  are  think- 
ing of.  I  am  not  in  the  least  afraid  of  what 
I  am  doing  —  I  am  not  running  any  risk 
which  I  need  mind.' 

*  Take  care,  Julia ;  you  are  very  clever 
and  very  daring  —  as  bold  as  you  are  beau- 
tiful; but  all  the  courage  you  may  truly 
boast  can't  alter  facts ;  and  all  your  skill 
may  not  divert  danger  from  you  in  the  fu- 
ture. At  first  sight  this  seems  too  good  a 
thing  to  be  true  —  too  much  luck,  if  I  must 
look  at  it  from  your  point  of  view,  to  be 
safe.  If  I  am  rightly  informed  as  to  the 
circumstances  and  position  of  these  people, 
a  marriage  with  Mr.  Haviland  must  bring  a 
woman  very  much  forward,  make  her  a  per- 
son to  be  talked  of  and  inquired  about.  I 
think  you  would  very  highly  appreciate 
wealth,  Julia.' 

She  laughed  again  in  the  same  contented 
tone,  and  again  there  was  something  slightly 
sinister  in  the  laugh.  But  she  did  not  in- 
terrupt Air.  Foster ;  she  rather  liked  to  hear 
the  arguments  she  knew,  or  believed,  to  be 
80  baseless. 

*  But  you  might  have  that,  perhaps,  on 
less  dangerous  terms  —  wealth  without  pub- 
licity.' 

'  lie  is  quite  resolved  not  to  admit  the 
idea  that  I  may  possibly  love  the  man  I 
mean  to  marry.  How  wonderful  is  the 
vanity  of  the  lordly  creature ! '  thought  the 
lady,  in  calm,  unspoken  parenthesis. 

'  In  such  a  marriai^e  as  this  I  see  manv 
elements  of  trouble  and  inquietude ;  have 
you  taken  them  into  account? ' 

*  All ;  and  I  am  resolved  upon  marrying 
Mr.  Ilavilaiid.  Why  do  you  not  question 
me  about  him  ?  Have  you  no  wish  to  know 
the  man,  at  least  by  description,  who  is  to 
relieve  you  for  the  future  from  all  anxiety 
about  me  ? ' 

The  lavrj-er  s  patience  gave  way  before 
this  (piestion  —  this  cool,  covertly  insolent 
taunt.  His  face  was  dark  and  angr}-  as  he 
answered  her :  his  hand  grasped  the  thick 
mahogany  back  of  his  office-chair  and 
slight^  shook  it. 


*  You  are  a  heartless  woman,'  he  said ; 
'heartless,  obstinate,  and  insolent.  You 
are  here  because  you  need  mv  help;  be- 
cause, in  fact,  you  cannot  do  without  it.  I 
will  ask  you  such  questions  as  I  choose; 
questions  to  which  I  require  answers  forth© 
sake  of  your  own  interests,  and  that  I  may 
see  my  way  to  doing  what  you  require  of 
me.  But  I  will  ask  you  no  questions  to 
gratify  your  love  of  power  —  the  devilish 
coquetry  that  is  in  you.  Be  sure  of  that; 
ana  if  you  are  determined  thus  to  trifle  with 
me,  and  baffle  my  efforts  to  get  at  what  you 
want  of  me,  I  see  no  use  in  prolonging  this 
interview.' 

'You  are  a  little  incoherent,  Eliot,'  said 
the  lady  with  a  smile,  which  was  only  sweet 
and  candid  this  time,  not  in  the  least  malign. 
'  You  will  question  me  as  you  choose ;  then 
I  must  wait  to  be  questioned ;  and  if  I  don't 
tell  you  everj'thing  quickly  and  all  at  once, 
you'll  turn  me  out.  Is  that  what  you 
mean  ? ' 

She  might  have  been  the  most  girlish,  the 
least  experienced,  the  most  innocent  of 
women,  and  not  have  looked  the  character 
to  more  perfection,  so  softly  complaining, 
so  mildly  remonstrating,  was  the  glance  of 
the  softened  eyes,  the  pout  of  the  rich  red 
lips.  Mr.  Eliot  Foster  looked  at  her  and 
turned  away  his  head. 

*  You  know  very  well  what  I  mean,  Julia. 
Have  done  with  this.  I  don't  want  to  know 
anything  about  Mr.  Haviland  beyond  the 
ffbts  I  already  know,  and  those  facts  lead 
me  to  believe  this  will  be  a  dangerous  step 
for  you  to  take.' 

*  5^0,  no,  you  are  wrong,  you  are  wrong,' 
she  said,  and  resumed  in  a  .moment  a  man- 
ner as  business-like  as  his  own.  *  I  will  tell 
you  the  exact  state  of  the  case  —  keeping  to 
facts  only  —  and  then  you  yhW  see.  All  you 
heard  of  the  family  and  household  at  Men- 
ton  before  you  placed  me  there  was  true. 
Nothing  could  be  more  respectable,  nothing 
more  comfortable,  nothing  more  dull.  The 
old  lady  is  the  gentlest  and  mildest  of  old 
ladies,  with  the  superadded  amiability  which 
seems  to  attach,  I  don't  know  why,  to  blind- 
ness. Even  when  she  had  her  eyesight,  I 
fancy  she  never  by  any  accident  perceived 
anything  which  anv  one  wished  to  conceal, 
or  formed  a  suspicion  of  any  human  being. 
By  the  bye,  that  quality  of  her  nature  may 
account  for  her  amiability  and  her  placid 
happiness.  We  get  on  splendidly  together, 
if  that  progressive  ei)ithet  may  be  applied 
to  so  stationary  an  existence  as  ours ;  and 
the  old  lady  suffers  from  only  one  inquietude 
—  the  fear  that  she  takes  up  too  much  of 
my  time,  and  that  I  may  ever  feel  myself  in 
any  other  position  in  theABOse  Jwl  that 
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of  an  honoured  guest.  Quite  an  unneces- 
sary idea,  on  her  part,  I  need  hardly  tell 
you.  It  was  very  natural  that  Mrs.  Havi- 
Luid  should  talk  to  me  very  constantly  about 
her  son,  and  it  was  equally  natural  that, 
never  having  seen,  and  not  particularly 
wishing  to  see,  the  individual  in  question,  I 
should  not  feel  much  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject. Mr.  Haviland,  as  you  have  heard,  is 
one  of  those  fortunate  men  who  went  to 
India  young,  and  made  a  fortune  there  in 
the  civil  service.  He  has  three  sisters,  but 
they  are  married ;  and  his  father  and  mother 
had  long  been  living  alone,  when  the  death 
of  Mr.  Haviland's  elder  brother  —  a  surly, 
ill-conditioned  old  brute,  I  believe,  who  had 
not  spoken  to  any  of  his  relatives  for  years 
—  put  him  in  possession  of  the  family  es- 
tate of  Meriton.  He  died  within  a  year, 
and  the  old  lady,  whose  sight  had  long  been 
affected,  became  blind.  1  believe  the  sons- 
in-law  would  have  been  willing  enough  to 
come  and  look  after  the  old  lady,  and  nurse 
the  property  until  Stephen  Haviland^s  re- 
turn from  India ;  but  each  was  jealous  of 
the  other,  and  the  old  lady  had  not  the 
courage  to  select  one  of  the  three,  and  de- 
clare m  his  favour ;  and  the  heir  was  a  long 
way  off,  and  so  the  proposed  plan  was  held 
in  abeyance.  And  it  ended  in  your  hearing, 
through  Mrs.  Burdett,  that  her  mother  re- 
quired a. "lady-companion"  indefatigable 
at  reading  aloud,  and  a  good  musician.  I 
am  telling  you  only  what  you  know  already ; 
but  it  brings  me  to  what  you  do  not  know*' 
*I  know  nothing  of  the  family  politics,' 
interrupted  Mr.  Eliot  Foster ;  *  Mrs,  Bur- 
dett's  husband  is  my  client.' 

*  Exactly,'  resumed  the  lady.  *  I  was  some 
time  at  Meriton  before  L  knew  anything 
about  them;  but  I  understand  them 
thoroughly  now,  and  if  I  marry  Stephen 
Haviland,  as  I  intend,  I  shall  require  all 
my  knowledge,  and  all  my  skill  in  using  it.' 

*How  long  has  he  been  in  England?' 
asked  Mr.  Eliot  Foster  abruptly. 

*  Three  months.  You  thmk  I  made  a 
rapid  conquest ;  but  it  was  not  so,  I  assure 
you.  He  was  moody  and  discontented 
when  he  came  home,  perpetually  conscious 
and  resentful  of  his  liver,  and  with  a  misan- 
thropical kind  of  notion  that  all  his  good 
luck  had  come  to  him  too  late.  But  he  was 
very  fond  of  his  mother,  and  very  much 
with  her ;  and  it  all  be^an,  I  think,  in  his 
feeling  grateful  to  me  !or  cheering  up  the 
good  old  lady's  life.' 

*  Yes,  yes,  I  understand,'  said  the  lawyer 
impatiently;  *you  in.spire  gratitude  now, 
when  a  victim  awaits  you.  Formerly  you 
inspired  pity.' 

*  Eity  I '  she  repeated  with  a  scornful  em- 


phasis on  the  word*,  bat  she  let  th^  slight- 
mg  sentence  pass  with  a  wave  of  her  hand, 
and  a  glance  sufficiently  expressive,  and 
continued : 

*  Well,  then,  I  shall  not  trouble  you  with 
particulars.  When  his  health  and  spirits 
unproved,  and  he  had  time  and  inclination 
to  think  of  anything  but  himself,  and  look 
at  anything  but  his  medicine-chest,  he  began 
to  look  at  and  think  of  me.  But  I  had  not 
had  the  same  distractions,  and  I  had  taken 
to  study  him  before  that  time  arrived ;  and 
one  of  the  first  things  I  observed  about  Ste- 
phen Haviland  was  a  concentrated  deter- 
mination to  procure  anything  he  particu- 
larly wished  for,  without  troubling  himself 
about  the  cost.  My  perception  of  this 
ereatly  stood  me  in  stead  afterwards,  and 
I  never  allowed  it  to  escape  my  memory, 
or  slackened  in  my  determination  to  use  it, 
should  Mr.  Haviland  take  it  into  his  head 
to  think  his  happiness  would  be  increased 
by  becoming  my  lover.' 

'Husband,  you  mean,'  said  the  lawyer 
with  a  frown. 

*  Of  course  I  do ;  but  I  am  not  sure  that 
he  did,  just  at  first.  In  fact,  I  am  quite 
sure  he  did  not ;  you  must  remember  I  have 
not  always  associated  with  such  scrupu- 
lously honourable  people'  —  here  her  cheek 
flushed,  and  her  red  nostril  heaved  —  *  that 
the  conception  of  such  an  idea  is  an  outrage 
to  my  sense  of  dignity.  It  mattered  very 
little  to  me  what  Mr.  Hdfiland  intended. 
What  I  intended  myself  wis  the  thing  for 
me  to  consider,  and  to  make  up  my  mind 
about.  I  considered  it,  and  made  up  my 
mind  about  it ;  and  the  result  —  I  need  not 
trouble  you  with  the  particulars  —  was  a 
proposal  of  marriage  from  the  gentleman, 
who  by  that  time  would  hardly  have  dared 
to  remember,  in  his  loneliest  hours  of  medi- 
tation, that  he  had  ever  ventured  to  hesitate 
about  giving  his  feelings  that  uncompromis- 
ing expression.' 

How  cold,  and  hard,  and  scornful  the 
beautiful  face  now  looked!  The  lawyer 
said: 

*  If  I  had  asked  the  question  you  won- 
dered I  did  not  ask,  **Do  you  love  this 
man  ?  "  and  you  had  told  me  in  the  plainest 
words  that  you  do  not,  I  could  not  know 
it  better  than  I  do  now.  Julia,  why  are 
you  going  to  do  this  thing?  what  is  there 
to  make  you  give  up  your  present  life  for 
such  a  poor  tinsel  nappiness  —  at  such  a 
risk?' 

*  Much ! '  she  answered  eagerly.  *  Every- 
thing !  My  present  life  has  become  impos- 
sible under  any  circumstances ;  and  no 
other  form  of  dependence  would  be  endura- 
ble to  me.    In  tne  quiet,  in  the  peace  which 
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have  come  to  me  of  late,  I  have  learned  to 
long  for  the  full,  stirring,  enjoyable  life,  in 
which  all  remembrances  may  be  dulled  by 
pleasure,  and  all  ennui  dissipated  by  excite- 
ment; and  that  only  wealth  can  give  — 
wealth  and  station,  I  mean;  I  would  not 
care  for  vulgar  riches  —  and  here,  now,  it 
is  within  my  reach.  Don^t  sav  I  ought  not 
to  have  it ;  —  I  am  young  still,  and  strong, 
and  my  soul  sickens,  my  blood  stirs  against 
the  monotony  of  my  existence.  I  must  get 
out  of  it.  I  never  want  to  look  back  more. 
Why  should  I?  I  have  suffered  enough, 
flurely ;  now  it  is  time  for  me  to  enjoy.. 
And  I  could ;  O,  I  could !  Every  faculty 
is  strong  in  me,  as  if  I  had  never  known 
the  dark  side  of  life. ^  She  had  risen  as  she 
spoke,  and  was  standing  opposite  to  him, 
and  now  she  laid  her  left  nand  upon  his 
arm.  *  1  would  never,  never  look  back ;  I 
could  keep  my  thoughts  from  ever  turning 
to  the  past  for  a  moment ;  it  should  all  be 
washed  out  of  me.  Why  shouldn^t  it, 
Eliot  ?  It  was  no  crime  of  mine,  though  it 
was  a  fault,  I  suppose ;  and  no  one  is  bound 
to  sufier  always  for  a  fault.  If  that  were 
so,  life  would  indeed  be  intolerable.  I 
could  utterly  forget  it  all ;  there^s  no  one 
but  you  to  remind  me  of  it,  and  you  would 
not.' 

*  No,'  said  the  lawyer,  *  I  certainly  would 
not ;  and  you  could  keep  out  of  my  way, 
you  know,  in  case  you  should  apprehend 
any  indiscretion  on  my  part.' 

*  You  are  just  a  little  too  hard  upon  me,' 
said  the  lady.  *  You  are  too  much  in  ear- 
nest for  a  successful  sneer.  I  pass  it  by ; 
I  don^t  think  of  it.  I  say  a^ain,  no  one  can 
now  remind  me  of  the  past  out  you.' 

*  No  one,  Julia  P ' 

Mr.  Eliot  Foster's  face  was  very  grave 
and  very  dark  as  he  put  this  question.  The 
lady  met  his  glance  without  confusion,  and 
answered  boldly. 

*  You  are  doing  me  a  service ;  you  are 
bringing  me  nearer  to  what  I  want  to  s&y,  — 
no  one.  I  am  resolved  upon  this  marnage, 
and  I  have  tried  to  give  you  some  of  my 
reasons.  You  say  I  don't  love  Stephen  Hav- 
iland  ;  and  I  don't  pretend  to  ^ou  that  I  do 
love  him.  I  don^t  think  it  is  m  me  to  love 
any  man.' 

'  I  don't  think  it  is,  indeed,  Julia ;  or  any 
woman,  or  any  child.' 

*  Perhaps  not.  No  matter.  So  much  the 
more  power  shall  I  have  over  myself  all  my 
life :  so  much  the  less  power  shall  people 
have  over  uie.  But  I  like  him;  bis  faults 
do  not  auni^y  nic,  the  good  that  is  in  him 
Buits  me.  1  shall  get  on  very  well  with  him. 
lie  is  selHiih,  but  not  so  selfish  as  I  am ;  he 
u  strong  of  will,  but  not  so  strong  aa  I  am.' 


'  Good  heavens,  Julia,  what  has  all  this  to 
do  with  the  matter  in  my  mind,  and  in  yours 
also  P  What  does  it  avail  that  you  like  the 
man  you  are  going  to  marry,  in  the  face  of 
the  tremendous  risk  you  are  incurring  P  I 
do  believe  there  is  not  one  of  you  women  — 
even  you,  the  hardest,  the  most  unyielding 
woman  I  have  ever  known  —  who  could  re- 
sist talking,  some  kind  of  sentiment,  even 
the  perverted  kind  of  sentiment  you  talk, 
at  the  supreme  crisis  of  her  existence. 
Every  word  you  have  said  of  this  Stephen 
Haviland — his  selfishness,  his  determination 
of  character,  the  fixity  of  his  will —  all  this 
makes  me  more  and  more  apprehensive  for 
you.  Don't  mistake  me,  Juha.  Good  God, 
how  hard  it  is  to  explain  to  a  woman  that 
one  may  do  a  disinterested  thing  in 'advis- 
ing her !  and  all  the  more  disinterested  be- 
cause it  appears  to  spring  from  a  selfish 
fueling,  a  vain  stupid  hope,  and  exposes 
one  to  the  misinterpretation  of  a  woman's 
vanity.  I  would  not  have  you  renounce 
marnage,  I  would  not  shut  you  out  from 
any  compensation,  from  any  good  the  world 
could  ever  have  to  give  you ;  but  this  par- 
ticular marriage  seems  fraught  with  peril  to 
you.  Think  well  of  it.  You  are  the  com- 
panion of  this  man's  mother — a  young 
woman  taken  into  the  employment  of  the 
family  on  the  sole  unsupported  recommen- 
dation of  a  lawyer  employed  by  a  member 
of  the  family.  And  now  I  must  warn  you 
once  more ;  I  do  not  say  anything  of  this 
because  my  own  credit  is  in  some  degree  at 
stake,  and  will  be  impugned  if  your  story 
comes  to  light.  I  don't  ^are  for  that ;  in 
this  matter  I  care  •«—  as  in  many  another  I 
have  cared  —  only  for  you.  You  must  in- 
cur, from  the  moment  that  Mr.  Haviland 
makes  his  intention  of  marr^-ing  you  known 
to  his  mother  and  sisters,  the  utmost  enmity, 
opposition,  and  suspicion  on  their  part; 
and  remember,  when  it  becomes  their  mter- 
est  to  know  all  about  you,  to  investigate 
your  antecedents,  to  caU  upon  me  to  fur- 
nish them  with  all  the  information  in  my 
power,  —  which  of  course,  however,  I  can 
and  will  refuse,  not  counting  the  cost,  — 
they  will  apply  themselves  to  the  task  with 
sufficient  eagerness  and  acuteness  to  render 
it  very  difficult  for  me  to  baffle  them ;  to 
say  nothing  of  the  cross-examination  Mr. 
Haviland  will  have  to  submit  to,  and  which 
he  will  have  a  perfect  right,  in  his  turn,  to 
transfer  to  you.  Julia,  this  is  verj'  dan- 
gerous ;  far,  far  more  dangerous  than  if  you 
had  schemed  in  any  other  direction ;  than 
if  vou  had  sought  a  husband  anywhere 
ratLer  than  in  the  house  of  your  employer. 
It  would  *be  much  safer  for  you  to  nave  to 
encounter  the  questioning  of  absoluteigno- 
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ranee  concerning  you,  than  the  false  knowl- 
edge which  supplies  a  basis  on  which  an  ed- 
ifice of  confusion  and  detection  may  be  at 
once  raised.  This  is  where  the  danger  of 
this  marriage  lies,  Julia;  think  of  it,  con- 
sider it,  not  as  if  the  warning  came  from 
me,  Ijut  as  if  it  came  merely  from  one  con- 
versant with  men  and  life,  and  giving  you 
the  cool-headed  caution  of  such  an  adviser 
to  avoid  the  danger  of  detection.' 

The  lady  had  listened  with  quiet  and 
steady  attention  to  the  lawyer  as  ne  spoke. 
They  were  both  standing,  and  she  had  not 
taken  her  hand  off  his  arm.  When  he 
ceased  speaking,  she  lifted  the  hand  and 
laid  it  on  his  shoulder.  Then  looking  at 
him  earnestly,  and  with  the  colour  in  her 
cheeks  fading  out,  she  said : 

*A11  you  say  is  true,  Eliot  —  good  and 
ttrue ;  and  I  should  be  a  harder  and  a  worse 
woman  than  I  am  if  I  did  not  feel  it,  if  I  did 
not  recognise  that  there  is  nothing  but  sin- 
cerity and  disinterestedness  in  afl  you  say. 
But  no  investigation,  no  pumping  of  you, 
no  cross-examination  of  me,  can  teach 
Stephen  Haviland  anything  concerning  me 
that  he  does  not  already  know.' 

*  What ! '  exclaimed  Mr.  Eliot  Foster, 
starting  back;  *do  you  mean  to  say  he 
knows  that  — ' 

*  That  I  am  not  Julia  Peyton,  but  Julia 
Wallace;  not  an  orphan  girl,  obliged  by 
poverty  to  seek  her  own  livelihood  in  the 
Lome  of  strangers,  but  the  widow  of  a  felon, 
and  the  mother  of  a  convict's  child !  Yes, 
Eliot,  he  knows  all  that,  as  well  as  you  or 
I  know  it.' 

CHAPTER  U. 
A  COMPACT. 

The  astonishment  with  which  Mr.  Eliot 
Foster  heard  the  statement  just  made  by 
the  lady  was  simply,  and  without  any  ex- 
aggeration, unbounded.  It  would  not  have 
been  possible  for  her  to  make  a  communica- 
tion to  him  for  which  he  was  more  utterly 
unprepared.  He  did  not  attempt  to  dis- 
guise his  astonishment,  or  to  mitigate  its 
extent.  Apparently  the  lady  was  prepared 
to  find  her  words  received  with  surprise ; 
for  she  merely  laughed,  in  the  secure  sort 
of  way  which  seemed  habitual  to  her,  when 
the  lawyer  started  from  his  listening  atti- 
tude, and  exclaimed : 

*  Impossible,  Julia !  you  must  be  deceiv- 
ing me  for  some  purpose ;  you  cannot  mean 
it.     I  don't  believe  you.' 

*  I  cannot  help  that,'  she  replied.  *  I  can 
only  assert  over  again  what  I  have  already 
said :  Stephen  Haviland  knows  all  about  me 
as  well  as  you  do.' 


*  Then  he  must  be  an  extraordinary  man ! 
To  know  what  it  has  been  your  main  object 
to  conceal,  and  that  I  have  helped  you,  and 
that  by  crookeder  ways  than  I  ever  before 
walked  in,  to  conceal;  and  yet  to  want 
to  —  ' 

*  To  marry  me,'  she  said  slowly,  seeing 
that  the  lawyer  paused  before  the  outspoken 
discourtesy  of  such  a  termination  to  his  sen- 
tence. *  It  is  strange ;  and  yet  you,  of  all 
people,  ought  to  find  it  intelligible,  consid- 
ering that  you  would  not  have  hesitated  to 
many  me  when  things  were  at  the  worst ; 
and  that  I  don't  think'  —  and  here  she 
threw  a  glance  at  him  full  of  triumph,  and 
not  quite  free  from  derision  —  *you  would 
hesitate  to  marry  me  now,  if  it  could  be. 
There,  you  need  not  reproach  me  with  my 
heartlessness,  Eliot ;  I  know  all  about  that ; 
and  I  am  a  wretch — only  you  like  the 
wretch,  and  forgive  her  everything,  and 
stick  to  her  through  everything;  and  the 
wretch  knows  well  that  she  never  can  have 
such  a  friend  as  you.' 

*  Not  Mr.  Stephen  Haviland  ? '  asked  the 
lawyer. 

.•No;  not  Mr.  Stephen  Haviland.  You 
wonder,  very  naturally,  in  spite  of  what  I 
have  just  said,  that  he  should  want  to  marry 
me,  knowing  what  he  knows ;  and  even  if 
he  loved  me,  cared  for  me,  as  you  did  — 
well,  then,  as  you  do  —  it  is  a  strange  reso- 
lution for  a  man  in  his  position  in  life  to 
come  to.  But  he  did  not  come  to  it  until 
he  could  not  help  himself,  as  I  have  hinted 
to  you  before ;  and  he  would  not  have  come 
to  it  at  all  even  then,  but  that  there  is  one 
thing  which  he  dislikes  more  than  the  possi- 
ble risk  of  compromising  his  position ;  and 
that  is  being  balked  in  an  Inclination.  No 
man  was  ever  more  firmly  convinced  that 
the  whole  duty  of  man  is  to  make  life  as 
pleasant  and  to  get  as  much  out  of  it  as  pos- 
sible ;  and  when  the  object  in  view  is  what 
he  considers  very  desirable,  he  is  reasonably 
ready  to  make  the  inseparable  sacrifice  to 
attain  it.' 

*  Is  this  man  clever  as  well  as  selfish  P ' 

*  I  am  happy  to  say  he  is.  I  don^t  think 
even  ennui,  even  ambition,  in  short,  any 
motive,  could  have  induced  me  to  undertake 
the  task  of  marrying  a  fool.  To  be  for 
ever  trying  to  accomplish  a  feat  which  my 
common  sense  would  tell  me  could  never  be 
done  —  what  more  dreadful  fate  could  one 
have  ?  No,  that  is  a  price  at  which  wealth 
might  indeed  be  bought  too  dear.  He  is 
clever  and  gentlemiinrike,  and  passionately 
in  love  with  me.  Are  you  beginning  to  see 
any  more  clearly  into  the  matter  ? ' 

*  As  regards  him,  I  am,'  replied  Mr.  Eliot 
Foster.     *  It  did  not  re<|uire  your  reminder 
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to  make  me  remember  that  I  am  in  the  same 
category  with  Mr.  Haviland.  You  are  right ; 
I  "^ould  have  married  you  when  things  were 
at  the  worst,  and  I  would  marry  you  now, 
if  you  would  have  me/  He  spoke  in  a  quiet 
tone,  but  his  face  was  much  troubled.  *  But, 
though  I  understand  Mr.  Haviland,  from 
your  description  of  him,  better  than  when 
you  first  startled  me  with  your  strange  news, 
1  do  not  understand  you.  What  induced  or 
drove  you  to  tell  him  the  truth  ?  He  knew 
nothing  of  you,  I  presume,  until  lately, 
when  he  saw  you,  as  every  one  ebe  saw  you, 
in  his  mother's  house  ? ' 

She  moved  her  head  assentingly. 

*  Why  then,  if  you  soon  formed  the  pro- 
ject of  gratifying  your  ambition  by  marry- 
mg  this  man,  you  did  not  maintain  towards 
him  the  position  you  had  assumed  towards 
the  rest  of  the  world  —  why  you  did  not 
keep  him  in  ignorance  of  all  that  you  wished 
to  have  so  strictly  concealed,  ^  this  is  what 
I  cannot  understand.  Surely  the  story  which 
was  good  enough,  plausible  enough,  sufH- 
cienliy  calculated  to  hold  water  to  do  for 
Mrs.  Haviland  and  her  daughters,  might 
have  sufficed  for  her  son.' 

*  1  have  never  known  you  so  far  out  in  an 
argument,'  answered  the  lady,  leaning  for- 
ward in  her  chair  and  speaking  very  ear- 
nestly. '  You  are  altogether  wrong,  and 
your  judgment  is  superticial  on  this  point. 
A  woman  must  be  in  error  who  deceives  the 
man  she  has  made  up  her  mind  to  marry ;  if 
she  loves  him,  because  she  lays  up  sure  and 
certain  suflering  for  herself;  if  she  does  not, 
because  she  runs  the  risk,  which  may  any 
day  become  a  certainty,  of  providing  him 
with  an  advantage  over  her  —  a  weapon  to 
use  against  her.  I  speak  as  if  marriage 
were  but  an  organised  strife.  And  so  it  is, 
for  the  most  part ;  and  that  side  wins  which 
has  the  most  reserves.  In  this  instance, 
remember,  my  head  and  heart  were  per- 
fectly cool,  and  I  proposed  to  myself  to  an- 
swer the  question  asked  by  Stephen  Havi- 
land, by  a  test.  If  he  cared  enough  for  me, 
if  he  was  really  swayed  entirely  by  his  passion 
for'  me,  the  stor}-  I  had  to  tell,  or  to  with- 
hold, would  not  be  suilicient  to  turn  him 
from  his  purpose;  and,  once  told  without 
any  rescr\'ation,  he  could  never  discover  it 
by  accident,  aiid  use  it  against  my  peace 
and  dignity.  If  he  did  not  care  enough  for 
me,  if  he  was  not  entirely  swayed  by  his 
passion,  and  I  had  some  reason  to  rate  that 
sway  highly,  considering  it  had  driven  him 
to  make  nic  an  oifcr  which  he  had  not 
always  intended,  he  would  not  use  it  against 
me  either,  tor  his  own  sake.  We  should 
part,  pledged  res[iectively  to  silence ;  that 
would  be  all  about  it.     I  applied  the  test 


successfully.  He  did  care  enough  for  me 
—  he  was  sufiiciently  swayed  by  his  passion 
for  me  —  to  persevere  in  his  intention  of 
marrying  me,  in  spite  of  what  I  had  to  teU 
him.' 

'  How  did  he  take  it  ? ' 

She  hesitated.  A  few  moments  elapsed 
before  she  answered : 

*  Well  enough.  Even  more  than  well, 
considering  the  sort  of  man  he  is  ;•  consid- 
ering that  he  is  not  you.''  She  stretched  out 
both  her  hands,  and  the  lawyer  took  them 
in  his.  Tben  she  bent  down  her  head  upon 
them,  in  a  passing  access  of  tenderness  far 
from  common  to  her  haughty  and  designing 
nature.  When  she  lifted  her  head  a^ain 
and  looked  at  him,  he  was  very  pale. 

'He  took  a  little  time  to  make  up  his 
mind.  He  did  not  feel  much  compassion 
for  me,  I  think,  or  much  sympathy  with  me ; 
his  kind  of  love,  though  it  is  genuine  and 
strong  enough  in  its  way,  is  not  much  in  the 
line  of  feelings  of  that  sort ;  and  he  seemed 
disposed  to  resent  the  circumstances  which 
I  told  him  as  an  injury  to  him,  because  they 
crossed  him,  rather  than  because  of  me. 
But  that  is  a  man's  way ;  and  I  should  never 
think  of  minding  it,  or  expecting  anything 
else.  But  though  I  suspect  he  really  did 
tr)%  did  make  an  effort  to  induce  himself  to 

five  me  up,  —  I  watched  him  closely,  and 
don't  think  I  am  mistaken  about  having 
perceived  tJuzt,  —  he  behaved  well  when  he 
really  had  made  up  his  mind.  The  blood 
and  breeding  in  him  told  then ;  and  I  am 
quite  satisfied  that  I  shall  never  have  any- 
tiling  to  fear  from  his  knowledge  of  the 
truth.  The  policy  of  taking  advantage  of 
a  time  when  a  man  is  in  love  with  one,  and 
prepared  to  make  any  or  many  concessions, 
and  to  be  ready  v^ith  all  sorts  of  excuses 
and  palliations  for  everj-thing,  rather  than 
of  running  the  risk  of  disclosures  in  a  future 
which  can  hardly  be  expected  to  be  quite  so 
enthusia^ic  and  complimentary,  is,  I  think, 
too  plain  to  admit  of  dispute.  In  the  case 
of  even  an  ordinary  and  trifling  secret,  I 
cannot  fancy  a  reasonable  woman  hesitating 
between  telling  it,  when  circumstances  are 
all  for  her,  and  waiting  to  have  it  told  by 
her  friends,  or  by  accident,  when  they  may 
be  all  against  her,  and  when,  at  best,  she 
must  incur  the  blame  of  want  of  confidence.' 

*  No  doubt,  no  doubt ;  say  no  more  about 
it.  You  argue  the  point,  Julia,  with  cool- 
ness which  I  cannot  imitate.  I  am  not  yet 
sufficiently  free  from  the  astonishment  you 
caused  me.  Right  or  wrong,  wise  or  fool- 
ish, the  thing  is  done ;  and  you  cannot  undo 

i  it  now.  This  man  knows  all  about  you,  and 
j  will  use  his  knowledge  in  the  future  as  be 
1  pleases.' 
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*  Not  quite,'  she  replied.  *  Remember,  I 
shall  be  his  wife;  and  troubling  mj  life 
would  not  render  his  tranquil.  He  sees 
that  our  interests  are  identical  henceforth, 
and  he  is  determined,  and  pledged  to  aid 
me  in  maintaining  the  position  I  have  as- 
sumed before  the  world.' 

*  I  wonder  how  he  will  treat  you  P '  said 
the  lawyer  in  an  earnest  tone ;  to  which  she 
replied  with  a  somewhat  jarring  levity : 

*  You  had  better  wonder  how  I  shall  treat 
him.  Remember,  at  least,  that  I  start  with 
the  immense  advantage  of  not  being  in  the 
least  in  love  with  him,  while  he  is  **  des- 
perately," as  people  say  —  though  there  is 
nothing  desperate  about  Stephen  Haviland 
—  in  love  with  me.' 

*  You  are  just  the  same  as  ever,  Julia  — 
just  the  same  contradictory  creature ;  now 
serious,  now  gay,  now  seeming  to  be  touched 
by  some  genuine  feeling,  anon  startling  by 
your  levity.  You  trine  with  everything, 
just  as  you  did  long  ago,  before  there  was 
anything  but  trifles  in  your  life,  and — ' 

'  And  have  just  the  same  power  of  stick- 
ing to  a  purpose  now  as  I  haa  then ;  though 
I  am  not  likely  to  blunder  so  egregiously 
as  to  whether  it  is  good  or  bad  for  me  to  do 
so,'  answered  the  lady. 

'The  lawyer  shook  his  head,  but  said  noth- 
ing. 

*  I  see  you  don't  like  it,  that  you  are  not 
"Convinced,'  she  continued;  'but  that  will 
come  in  time.  I  knew  you  would  not  be, 
and  therefore  it  was  difficult  to  me  to  tell 
you  why  I  brfve  come  to  you  to-day.  But 
my  time  is  drawing  to  a  close,  and  I  must 
leave  you  to  grow  reconciled  to  this  after  I 
am  gone.' 

*  True,'  said  Mr.  Foster ;  •  and  you  are 
perfectly  indifferent — having  made  up  your 
mind — as  ef  old,  Julia,  to  my  opinion ;  and 
you  wil>  leave  me  **to  grow  reconciled," 
and  perhaps  never  care  to  hear  whether  that 

frocess  has  accomplished  itself.  I  suppose 
shall  see  nothing,  and  hear  little,  of  you 
now.  Mr.  Haviland's  wife  will  never  need 
the  services  of  a  poor  lawyer.' 

*  Won't  she  ?  And  what  brought  me  here 
to-day  ?  Did  I  not  tell  you  that  I  came  to 
claim  a  service  at  your  hands  ?  and  have  I 
not  said  all  I  have  been  saying  in  order  to 
introduce  the  subject  of  this  service  ?  Eliot, 
you  have  a  right  to  think  hard  things  of  me, 
and  to  say  them  to  me,  but  you  have  not 
quite  the  right  to  tell  me  that  I  have  come 
here  merely  to  take  an  airy,  well-satisfied, 
heartless  leave  of  my  best  friend ;  for  that 
is  what  your  words  imply.' 

*  Never  mind  what  my  words  imply.  Per- 
haps you  do  really  need  one  service  more 
from  your  '*  best  friend."    Tell  me  what  it 


is  at  once ;  there  is  no  use  in  wasting  time 
in  further  preparation.' 

He  had  risen  from  his  chair,  and  he  now 
moved  away  from  her  in  the  direction  of  the 
nearest  window,  and  stood  there,  leaning 
his  elbow  on  the  top  of  the  rusty  wire  half- 
blind.  His  face  was  half  averted.  She 
seemed  relieved  by  the  change,  and  did  not 
seek  him  with  her  eyes  as  she  spoke,  but 
allowed  them  to  follow  the  idle  movement 
of  her  hand,  as  she  played  with  a  paper- 
knife  lying  upon  the  office-table. 

•  I  will  come  to  the  chapter  of  our  ar- 
rangements, then.  For  carrying  them  oat, 
I  am  forced  to  depend  very  much  on  you. 
It  was  not  difficult  to  induce  Mrs.  Havihuid 
to  come  up  to  town ;  the  plea  of  her  son's 
convenience  did  that  easily,  as  the  plea  of 
his  pleasure  would  have  done  it,  and  we 
have  been  here  three  days.  To-morrow 
Stephen  Haviland  means  to  tell  his  mother 
that  he  is  going  to  marry  me,  and  that  the 
marriage  is  to  be  private.  After  it  is  over 
he  will  inform  his  sisters  of  the  truth.' 

'  How  does  he  expect  them  to  take  it  ? 
t][udging  of  what  I  know  of  Mrs.  Burdett,  I 
fancy  sne  will  not  receive  the  intimation 
with  much  pleasure  or  patience.' 

'So  he  thinks;  but  he  means  to  make 
very  short  work  of  it  with  her — indeed, 
witn  all  his  sisters.  It  appears  to  me  that 
they  think  the  fact  of  his  being  their  brother 
—  rich,  and  still  young,  and  having  come 
home  from  India  unmarried  —  constitutes  a 
kind  of  right  to  his  money  on  their  part, 
and  entitles  them  to  resent  his  marriage, 
with  no  matter  whom.  Stephen  does  not 
think  that  my  being  their  mother's  compan- 
ion, and  a  **  tocherless  lass,"  without  even 
the  **  lang  pedigree,"  would  make  much  dif- 
ference. The  grand  cause  of  offence  would 
be  his  marrying  any  one,  and  so  diverting 
his  money,  his  feelings,  and  his  influence 
from  what  they  choose  to  consider  their 
''legitimate"  channels.  He  means  to  an- 
nounce his  marriage  to  them  respectively, 
with  an  intimation  that  if  they  please  to  treat 
me  in  all  respects  as  he  chooses  I  should 
be  treated,  there  shall  be  no  change  in  his 
relations  with  them ;  but  if  they  do  not  so 
please,  they  must  consider  themselves 
stran^rs  to  him  for  evermore.  I  only  know 
Mrs.  Burdett  of  the  three,  and  I  am  inclined 
to  think  she  will  make  a  wise  and  prudent 
calculation,  to  the  effect  that  in  the  case  of 
her  taking  her  brother's  advice,  she  may 
probably  make  something  handsome  by  her 
obedience ;  whereas,  in  the  case  of  her  re- 
jecting it,  she  loses  certain  benefits  which 
no  doubt  derive  more  alluring  colours  from 
their  very  uncertainty ;  and  sne  will  there- 
fore decide  on  behaving  well  to  me.    Tht 
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family  complications  having  been  arranged 
in  this  manner,  the  world  outside  the  family 
will  not,  I  fancy,  be  very  hard  to  manage. 
Stephen  Haviland  is  rich  enough,  and  well 
enough  placed,  and  his  antecedents  are  suf- 
ficiently vagHC,  as  he  has  had  no  London 
**  seasons,"  and  never  has  been  talked  of 
with  Miss  So-and-so,  or  Lady  Somebody 
Something,  to  present  to  society  a  wife  of 
his  own  choosing.  Of  course,  there  will  be 
some  gossip ;  that  is  to  be  expected ;  and 
people  will  eagerly  declare  that  I  am  a  no- 
body, which  is  perfectly  true.  But  a  few 
will  be  found  to  remark  that  my  name  — 
Peyton'  (the  emphasis  she  laid  upon  the 
word,  and  the  expression  of  her  face  as  she 
uttered  it,  were  in  the  highest  degree  malig- 
nant and  scornful)  —  '  is  not  a  bad  one ; 
and  the  American  origin  I  shall,  have  whis- 
pered about  will  add  to  its  respectability. 
I  do  not  feel  much  afraid  of  being  snubbed ; 
and  if  I  am,  it  won^t  last.  I  want  to  know, 
to  feel,  to  enjoy,  now  while  I  am  still  young, 
and  while  the  power  to  forget  and  to  enjoy 
is  still  strong  and  buoyant  within  me,  —  it 
is,  Eliot  —  you  may  look  and  be  astonished 

—  it  is,  —  the  life  of  the  gay,  grand  world, 
whose  pleasure  is  a  recognised  part  of  ex- 
istence ;  where  there  are  no  sordid  cares, 
no  anxieties ;  where  my  well-being  will  be 
the  care  of  others ;  and  where  the  every- 
dav  incidents  of  struggling  life  will  have  no 
effect  upon  me.  You  never  considered  the 
uncertamty  of  my  position,  I  daresay ;  but 
I  know  all  about  it.  I  am  no  better  than 
any  other  dependent  in  Mrs.  Haviland^s 
house ;  and  I  have  no  wish  to  extend  my 
experiences  in  that  direction.  However, 
that  is  only  the  negative  side  of  the  matter ; 
the  positive  side  is,  that  I  want  to  get  all 
the  enjoyment  I  can  out  of  life  while  I  am 
young  enougli  for  it  to  have  any  meaning ; 
and  that  is  to  be  done  by  becoming  Stephen 
Haviland^s  wife.' 

*  Have  you  considered  the  difficulties,  of 
a  technical  nature,  which  will  present  them- 
selves ? '  asked  the  lawyer.  *  Ilave  you  been 
advised  —  but  of  course  you  have  not,  as 
vou  have  come  to-  me  only,  and  the  matter 
has  not  been  mentioned  between  us  —  that 
you  cannot  marry  this  man  under  a  false 
name,  and  giving  a  description  of  yourself 
which  is  not  true  P  You  cannot  be  married 
to  this  man  as  **  Julia  Peyton,  spinster." ' 

•  I  know  that,'  she  said ;  *  and  Stephen 
Haviland  has  provided  for  that  difficulty. 
We  are  to  be  married  quite  privately  and 
quietly  in  a  city  church,  by  special  license ; 
and  it  is  most  unlikely  that  any  of  his  family 

—  learning  the  fact  of  the  marriage  only 
after  it  lias  taken  place,  and  that  his  mother 
sanctioned  it  by  her  presence — will  ask  any 


embarrassing  questions.  You  wiU  remem- 
ber that  we  nave  only  Her  ears  to  fear,  not 
her  eyes;  the  Christian  names  alone  are 
used  in  the  ceremony,  and  she  cannot  see 
the  register.' 

*  Yes,'  said  the  lawyer,  *  this  is  a  clever 
plan.  I  don't  know,  however,  that  I  should 
quite  like  the  notion  of  inducing  a  blind 
woman  to  attend  a  marriage  in  order  to 
profit  by  her  affliction  afler  such  a  fashion.^ 

'Lideed!'  she  answered,  and  the  fierce 
flash  of  her  eyes,  the  tremble  in  her  voice, 
told  of  the  uncontrolled  temper  aroused 
within  the  woman ;  •  perhaps  tnere  are  cir- 
cumstances under  which  you  would  not  be 
so  scrupulous.' 

*  Pray  don't  waste  your  time  in  losing 
your  temper  with  me,  Julia,'  said  Mr.  Eliot 
Foster,  in  a  tone  in  which  the  subtle  senses 
of  the  hearer  instantly  detected  something' 
like  the  first  faint  approaches  of  disgust  — 
a  fatal  sentiment  which  she  loved  power  too 
well  to  tolerate,  and  which  caused  her  to 
surmount  her  anger  by  a  strong  effort. 
*  Go  on,  and  tell  me  your  plans,  and  how  I 
can  advance  them.  It  is  a  clever  trick  to 
make  the  mother  witness  her  son's  marriage 
with  a  person  of  whose  existence  she  is  un- 
aware; I  acknowledge  the  cleverness.  Is 
not  that  admission  enough  for  you  ? ' 

*■  I  must  make  it  enough.  But  you  are 
hard  on  me,  Eliot ;  you  do  not  make  allow- 
ance for  my  position;  your  own  is  so  se- 
cure, and  you  are  a  man;  you  have  no 
power  of  understanding  how  I  feel.' 

'You  might  have  shared  my  position, 
Julia,^uch  as  it  is;  you  might  have  been 
as  secure  as  I;  but  you  would  not — the 
bait  was  not  sufficiently  tempting.  You  are 
indeed  going  to  sell  yourself  for  money ; 
but  it  is  for  a  great  deal  of  money,  and  tne 
best  worth  having  of  the  things  which  money 
can  buy.  That  makes  all  the  difference. 
I  can  quite  see  that.' 

*  It  is  fortunate  I  shall  not  require  him  to 
do  many  more  services  for  me,'  said  the 
lady  in  her  thoughts ;  *  for  I  am  losing  him ; 
the  tide  has  been  long  at  the  full,  it  is  be- 
ginning to  ebb.' 

'  But,'  he  continued,  '  this  is  idle  talk  in- 
deed, and  all  I  shall  take  by  it  is  that  you 
will  say  it  comes  of  jealousy.  And  perhaps 
it  does,  Julia ;  though  I  think  my  days  of  love 
and  jealousy  are  alike  over.  Once  more, 
what  are  your  further  plans  ?  and  how  am  I 
to  help  you  ?  You  don't  want  me  to'wit- 
ness  your  marriage,  I  presume.  /  am  not 
blind;  and  your  future  husband's  family, 
considering  I  sent  you  among  them,  would 
have  a  decided  right  to  resent  such  a  pro- 
ceeding on  my  part.' 

'I  (font  wish  you  to  be  present  at  my 
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marriage ;  the  service  I  have  to  ask  of  you 
is  a  far  more  important  one.  I  have  been 
in  hopes  you  would  say  something  which 
would  make  it  easier  for  me  to  tell  you  its 
nature — that  you  would,  in  some  way,  lead 
up  to  it.' 

While  she  spoke  she  was  taking  out  of 
her  pocket  a  note-book,  which  in  those  days 
would  have  been  accounted  very  handsome, 
but  which  we  should  regard  only  as  a 
clumsy  affair.  While  Mr.  Eliot  Foster 
watched  her  proceedings  with  much  sur- 
prise, she  took  from  her  pocket-book  seve- 
ral new  crisp  bank-notes,  laid  them  on  the 
table  beside  her,  smoothed  them  out  care- 
fully, and  then  resting  her  folded  hands 
upon  them,  she  said,  without  looking  at  the 
listener : 

*  Can  you  not  guess  for  what  puqiose  this 
money  is  intended  ?  Can  you  not  guess  why 
I  have  brought  it  here  ? ' 

*No,'  said  Mr.  Foster,  *I  cannot.  I 
hope,  I  believe,  I  cannot.  I  will  not  per- 
mit myself  to  believe  that  it  can  be  to  — ' 

*  To  repay  you  the  money  you  expended 
upon  me,  you  would  say  ?  Certainly  not. 
Any  such  thing  is  far  from  my  thoughts.  I 
am  incapable  of  supposing  you  would  accept 
another  man's  money  to  replace  that.  But 
there  is  a  great,  a  fatal  obstacle  to  my  mar- 
riage, which  may  be  removed  with  your 
assistance,  and  by  means  of  money.  It  is 
for  this  purpose  I  am  here,  and  have 
brought  this.' 

The  lawyer  took  or  three  steps  away  from 
the  window,  and  towards  her,  bent  his  head 
and  looked  her  full  and  earnestly  in  t^e  face. 

*  Julia,  do  you  —  can  you  possibly — mean 
the  child  ? ' 

*  Yes,'  she  answered  abruptly,  and  leaned 
back  in  her  chair  with  a  half  sigh  of  relief, 
•  I  do.  You  can  understand  without  my 
explaining  it  that  the  chihl  is  the  .bite  noire 
of  my  existence  under  all  circumstances, 
and  the  stumbling-block  in  my  way  under 
the  present  especially.  All  can  be  gotten 
over,  put  out  of  sight,  and  beyond  reach  of 
discovery,  if  the  child  can  be  disposed  of, 
if  he  can  be  entirely  separated  from  me,  and 
the  fact  that  he  lives,  hidden  from  the  world 
for  the  future,  as  it  has  been  from  the  Ilav- 
iland  family  up  to  the  present  time.  This 
can  be  accomplished  by  means  of  money, 
and  you  must  do  it.  Stephen  Ilaviland  and 
1  have  discussed  the  matter  fully,  and  he 
has  given  me  full  discretion  and  plenty  of 
money.  The  child  need  never  want  for 
an^'thing.  lie  will  probably,  considering 
the  blood  there  is  m  his  veins,  turn  out 
badly,  but  that  will  not  be  our  affair;  he 
will  have  a  fairer  chance  than  many  with 
very  different  antecedents.' 


It  would  be  difficult  to  do  justice  in 
words  to  the  tone  in  which  Mr.  Eliot  Fos- 
ter's visitor  spoke.  It  was  not  indifferent, 
it  was  rather  disdainful  and  cold,  and  yet 
eager;  but  the  coldness  and  disdain  were 
for  the  object  of  the  proposed  arrangement, 
the  eagerness  was  for  the  carrying  of  it  out, 
for  the  attainment  of  the  speaker's  own  set 
purpose.  The  lawyer  kept  a  fixed  gaze 
upon  her,  and  she  felt  it.  One  might  have 
seen  the  effort  she  made  to  rally  against  its 
influence,  and  present  an  unmoved  front 
to  it.  4 

*  And  you  have  quite  made  up  your  mind, 
Julia?  You  can  bear  to  part  with  the 
child,  to  put  a  blank  hopeless  separation 
between  you  and  him  for  ev*er  ?  1  did  not 
think  this  of  you.  I  would  not  have  be- 
lieved it,  had  any  one  in  the  world  told  me 
this  of  you;  and  I  can  hardly  believe  it, 
told  me  by  yourself.' 

*Why?'  she  said,  and  the  red  angr}' 
flush  rose  once  more  in  her  face.  *Why 
should  you  doubt  it  ?  Because  it  is  unnatu- 
ral, you  would  say.  Is  it  ?  Not  according 
to  the  cant  of  the  world,  you  know,  but  ac- 
cording to  the  reason  of  reasonable  beings, 
is  it  unnatural  ?  I  think  not.  I  never 
liked  the  child ;  I  never  felt  one  throb  of  a 
mother's  love  fbr  him.  Remember  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  birth;  remember  all  it 
cost  me,  and  don't  talk  such  trash  to  me. 
To  hide  him  away,  to  ignore  his  existence, 
to  forget  it  if  I  could  — Tiave  not  these  been 
the  objects  of  all  my  efforts,  and  have  not 
you  aided  me  in  them  ?  And  now,  because 
there  is  a  positive  and  important  purpose  in 
doing  this  more  completely,  more  utterly, 
more  effectually,  you  take  fright,  you  start 
back  from  me,  and  you  answer  me  with  the 
cant  of  **  unnatural"  !  Is  it  unnatural  that 
I  should  consent,  in  consideration  of  a  pros- 
perous future  for  all  my  life,  to  do  that 
which  I  did  consent  to  do  for  the  splendid 
certainty  of  a  dull  and  respectable  home, 
and  one  hundred  pounds  a  year  ?  If  there 
is  any  good  in  me,  you  know  it ;  and  what 
harm  there  is,  you  also^now :  none  so  well. 
I  am  of  a  hard  nature,  and  I  might  not  have 
loved  the  child  even  had  I  been  like  other 
women  —  a  proud  and  happy  mother.  But 
I  cannot  tell :  speculation  upon  that  point 
is  useless.  I  only  know  that  his  birth 
broujjht  me  new  miserj'  and  do^ijradation,  in 
addition  to  miserj'  and  degradation  which 
were  deep  enough  already,  Heaven  knows. 
I  only  saw  the  child  to  part  with  him,  and 
then  for  a  long  time  ever}-  hour  made  me 
more  and  more  conscious  of  the  additional 
calamity  of  his  birth.  I  could  hardly  even 
pity  the  poor  child  born  to  such  a  lot,  so 
much  had  I  to  pity  myself  for.     I  never 
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pretended  to  be  anything  but 'selfish;  the 
strength  that  is  in  me  has  its  origin  in  that. 
You  Know  what  the  child  has  been  to  nic 
since — a  burden  on  my  mind,  a  drag  upon 
my  slender  means  (though  you  have  helped 
me  in  that  too) ,  a  constant  reminder  of  deg- 
radation, terror,  disgrace,  flight,  misery,  of 
a  nameless  skulking  life,  the  utter  waste 
and  desolation  of  years  —  on  the  rare  occa- 
sions when  I  saw  him,  a  face  in  which  to  see 
the  reflection  of  one  I  abhorred,  a  disposi- 
tion in  which  I  coidd  only  expect  to  find 
traces  of  a  nature  of  which  I  could  not  think 
without  a  shudder.  I  daresay  you  are 
shocked ;  I  daresay  I  am  saying  rather  ter- 
rible things  for  a  mother ;  but  they  are  true, 
Eliot,  horribly  true,  and  I  can  never  think 
otherwise.' 

*  Do  you  mean  to  say,'  the  lawyer  asked, 
*  that  you  feel  you  can  never  have  any  nat- 
ural ailcction  for  this  poor  child  ?  that  he  is 
always  to  be  an  object  of  repulsion,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  fault  of  another  ?  I  cannot 
believe  that  you  feel  this.  That  such  a 
strange  perversity  came  to  you  at  his  birth, 
that  you  did  not  cling  to  the  child  born  in 
sorrow  as  your  l)est  buckler  against  sorrow 
(1  have  seen  women  in  such  trouble  as  yours, 
ay,  just  the  same,  who  loved  their  children 
with  a  double  intensity  because  of  it),  did 
not  surprise  me  much ;  for  you  are  not  like 
other  women  in  many  things,  and  this  is  one 
of  them.  But  that  you  should  feel  as  you 
now  do  is  inexplicable  to  me ;  that  you  should 
be  ready  to  throw  your  child  over  completely 
—  for,  if  I  understand  you  rightly,  this  is 
what  you  mean  to  do  —  I  am  verj-,  very  loth 
to  iKMieve.' 

*  ^V^ly  ?'  she  asked  with  genuine  calmness, 
and  a  perfect  air  of  reason ;  '  why  ?  I  don't 
do  badly  for  him  in  thus  doing  well  for  my- 
self. I  never  could  have  given  him,  had  I 
kept  him  Avith  me,  and  loved  him  and  worked 
for  him,  like  the  mo:>t  model  of  mothers, 
what  he  can  now  have  by  means  of  this 
money.  What  chance  could  he  have  had 
with  'me, '  she  said  bitterly,  *  which  cannot 
be  trebled  ])y  the  money  he  will  have  away 
from  me  ?  lou  cannot  deny  or  gainsay  this, 
Eliot;  you  may 'look  as  grim  and  as  dis- 
pleased as  you  like,  but  1  am  telling  the 
nard,  worldly  truth,  and  you  know  it,"* 

She  glanced  impatiently  at  him,  but  there 
was  no  change,  no  softening  in  his  averted 
face.  Then  the  passion  in  Tier  broke  loose, 
and  had  its  way  in  one  fierce  burst  of  emo- 
tion. She  rose  suddenly,  and  stnutk  the  ta- 
ble with  her  hand.  *  I  will  not  Iwar  this,' 
slie  said.  *  I  came  here  for  your  help,  and 
I  was  honest  with  you.  I  told  you  from  the 
first  I  would  not  ask  your  opinion  or  take 
your  advice,  and  I  won't ;  but  neither  will  I 
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endure  your  calm  passing  of  judgment  upon 
me  thus.' 

She  stood  now  confronting  him',  her  dark 
flashing  eyes  forcing  his  to  meet  them,  and 
her  lips  trembling  with  the  vehemence  of 
her  speech.  She  looked  beautiful,  and 
fierce,  and  ominous  —  just  as  he  had  seen 
her  look  many  times,  and  had  felt  oa  each 
occasion  that  sne  laid  the  spell  of  her  beauty 
more  and  more  securely  upon  him.  U!e 
knew  it  was  a  spell,  and  of  malign  magic 
too ;  yet  he  could  not  fight  against  it.  Hut 
this  was  not  so  to-day ;  there  was  something 
at  work  in  the  lawj'er's  honest  heart  which 
rebelled  against  this  woman  in  the  aspect  of 
her  character  now  presented  to  him.  She 
was  right  —  the  tide  was  beginning  to  turn. 
While  she  was  speaking  and  he  was  listening, 
his  mind  was  divided  between  apprehension 
lest  the  vehemence  of  her  tone  —  which, 
though  it  never  reached  unladylike  loud- 
ness, overpassed  the  strictly  private  and  con- 
fidential measure  of  sound  —  should  reach 
the  presumably  curious  ears  of  the  clerks  in 
the  outer  room,  and  regret  that  he  had  ever 
mixed  himself  up  in  this  aifair.  To  himself 
there  could  have  been  no  clearer  indication 
of  the  waning  of  her  power  than  this  regret ; 
nor  would  she  have  faded  to  recognise  or  hes- 
itated to  avow  it  to  herself,  had  she  been 
able  to  discern  its  existence.  The  light  was 
dawning  for  this  passion-blinded  man,  and 
the  glare  of  day  was  very  unfavourable  to 
the  idol,  which  he  had  known  for  a  false  god 
always,  but  believed  all  the  same  to  be  a 
beautiful  and  inspiring  image .  When  a  man 
says  to  himself,  at  first  impatiently,  and  then 
seriously  and  coolly,  *  lam  sorry  I  ever 
mixed  myself  up  with  this  affair,'  or,  *  I  was 
deuced  unlucky  to  have  an^'thing  to  say  to 
her,'  which  phrases  are  characteristic  of  two 
manners  of  men,  —  the  reign  of  the  woman 
of  whom  there  is  then  question  is  very  near 
its  close.  She  had  better  abdicate  grace- 
fully. *  I  am  not  passing  judgment  on  you,' 
said  the  lawyer,  as,  with  a  warning  gesture, 
he  pointed  to  the  door  of  communication. 
*  But  you  tell  me  this  determination  of  yours, 
which  seems  terrible  to  me ;  and  you  get 
angrj'  when  I  imitate  your  own  frankness.' 

*  I  get  angry !  Yes,  I  do  get  angry,  and 
no  wonder,  when  you  talk  of  me  and  my 

Furnoses  as  though  I  were  like  other  people, 
tell  you,  I  only  wonder  that  I  do  not  hate 
the  child  instead  of  feeling  indifferent,  as  I 
do.' 

*  Are  you  quite  sure  you  do  not  hate  him, 
Julia?  This  compact  of  yours  with  Mr. 
Uaviland  looks  rather  like  it.' 

*  No,'  she  said,  *  I  don't  hate  him-;  hut  I 
don't  say  I  might  not  if  I  did  not  get  rid  of 
him.    I  could  not  answer  ibr  the.  effect  of 
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having  him  before  my  eyes  if  he  had  been 
the  means  of  destroying  my  prospect  of  in- 
dependence and  enjoyment.  But  we  have 
had  enough  of  this.  You  are  making  up 
your  mind  to  refuse  me  your  help ;  so*be  it : 
I  must  only  find  other  means ;  much  less 
creditable  ones,  of  course.'  She  gathered 
up  the  notes  as  she  spoke,  and  looked  as  if 
she  intended  to  go  away. 

*  Stay,  Julia,'  said  the  lOiWj'er,  laying  his 
hand  heavily  upon  her  arm ;  *  you  are  not 
accustomed  to  let  your  temper  get  the  better 
of  your  discretion ;  do  not  let  it  betray  you 
now.  Tell  me  exactly  what  it  is  that  you 
and  Mr.  Haviland  propose  should  be  done 
with  respect  to  the  child,  and  what  share  you 
want  me  to  take  in  the  doing  of  it.  I  will 
trouble  yoii  with  no  more  comment.' 

*  Will  you  do  what  I  want  ? '  she  asked 
him,  with  an  irresistible  glance  of  mingled 
entreaty  and  command.  *  You  know  that  I 
talk  utter  nonsense  when  I  speak  of  any  help 
but  yours.  Where,  and  from  whom,  should  I 
seek  it  ?  I  have  not  been  able,  I  daresay,  to 
make  you  understand  Stephen  Haviland. 
Our  marriage  is  a  bargain,  in  which  I  must 
punctually  pay  my  share.  A  portion  of 
that  share  is  this  arrangement  to  be  made 
with  you.  I  am  to  give  you  this  money  — 
one  thousand  pounds  —  to  be  used  at  your 
absolute  discretion,  and  to  entreat  of  you  to 
make  the  best  arrangement  in  your  power 
for  the  child.' 

*  Very  well,  Julia,'  replied  Mr.  Eliot  Fos- 
ter ;  *  I  will  do  this ;  but,  in  my  turn,  I  have 
a  proposition  to  make  to  you.  You  propose 
to  yourself  an  entire  separation  from  your 
child.  I  ask  you  to  let  that  separation  be 
perfect,  as  regards  his  future,  in  every  sense, 
lou  will  not  suffer  from  it,  seeing  that  you 
have  the  strength  to  institute  it ;  but  he  may, 
if  he  knows  that  he  has  a  livingmother,  who 
has  no  lave  or  care  for  him.  There,  there, 
you  need  not  repeat  your  argument  about 
this  being  the  best  thing  you  could  do  for 
him.  I  remember  all  that;  keep  to  facts. 
If  the  boy  begins  life  with  this  fruitful  source 
of  bitterness  in  him,  he  will  probably  develop 
rapidly  the  evil  wliich  you  believe  to  exist 
in  his  disposition ;  but  if  he  has  no  notion 
of  the  fact,  if  he  believes  himself  an  orphan, 
with  no  tics  and  no  external  aid  to  Iook  for, 
he  will  at  least  start  fair  —  a  sorry  start,  but 
not  a  false  one.  Will  you,  then,  agree  that 
he  is  to  know  nothinf]^  of  you  —  whether  you 
know  anything  of  him  is  within  your  own 
province  to  decide  —  and  undertake  never 
to  communicate  to  him  the  facts  of  his  own 
origin,  and  your  history,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly ? ' 

*  \  ou  have  asked  me  the  question  I  was 
about  to  put  to  you.    You  have  anticipated 


all  I  thought  and  intended,*  replied  the 
lady.     *  I  do  indeed  agree  to  tliis.' 

*  You  have  considered  it  well ;  you  know 
that  you  are  resigning  the  one  indissoluble 
tie  which  this  life  owns,  and  renouncing  all 
the  consolations  of  the  future  which  your 
child  might  bring  you,  in  getting  rid  of  the 
present  embarrassment  ? ' 

*  I  know,  I  know ;  but  it  is  more  than 
embarrassment  —  it  is  utter  defeat,  it  is  ruin. 
O  Eliot,  do  believe  me ;  do  not  question  me 
any  more ;  keep  your  promise :  this  is  the 
last  time.' 

*  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that,  Julia.  The 
last  time  in  which  people  get  into  trouble  in 
this  world,  the  last  time  in  which  they  re- 
quire the  aid  of  their  friends,  is  a  very  vague 
and  uncertain  period.  I  am  by  no  means 
sure  it  has  come  to  you.' 

He  took  the  bank-notes  from  her  gravely, 
counted  them,  locked  them  away  in  a  safe, 
and  wrote  a  formal  receipt  for  the  money ; 
all  in  silence.  The  lady  watched  him  with 
an  anxious  face. 

*  Take  care  of  that,'  he  said,  as  he  handed 
her  the  receipt ;  *  there  is  nothing  comprom- 
isiilg  nor  explanatory  in  the  form  of  it. 
And  now  tell  me  youir  address.  I  shall 
communicate  with  you  in  a  few  days.' 

She  gave  him  an  address,  which  he  made 
a  note  of.  Then  an  awkward  pause  ensued, 
which  he  did  not  make  any  attempt  to 
break.  At  length  the  lady  said,  less  with 
her  former  manner  than  with  an  attempt 
at  it  —  *  I  don't  know  how  to  thank  you, 
Eliot ;  but  you  have  secured  the  happiness 
of  my  life.' 

*  I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  believe  you,' 
the  lawyer  replied,  with  so  much  gravity 
that  it  oppressed  her.  *I  think  there  is 
nothing  more  to  be  said  to-day.' 

*  I  am  dismissed,  it  appears,'  said  the 
ladv ;  and  she  moved  towards  the  door,  the 
maimer  of  her  exit  forming  a  marked  con- 
trast to  that  of  her  entrance.  Mr.  Eliot 
Foster  opened  the  door  of  communication, 
and  called  Mr.  Clithero,  whom  he  requested 
to  show  the  ladv  down-stairs.  Then  he 
and  she  bowed  gravely  to  each  other,  and 
she  went  away,  having  dropped  the  heavy 
veil  which  had  before  hidden  her  from  the 
inquisitive  eyes  of  the  clerks.  Mr.  Eliot 
Foster  did  not  close  the  door  immediately. 

*  Has  any  one  called,  Mr.  Russell  ? '  be 
asked  of  a  younger  colleague  of  Mr.  Clith- 
ero. 

*  Yes,  sir,  two  ffcntlemen  ;  but  they  will 
call  again.    And  these  letters  have  come.' 

*  Thank  you.  Show  any  one  in  who 
comes,' 

Mr.  Eliot  Foster  sat  down  in  his  clumsy 
office-chair,  and  read  the  newly-arrived  let- 
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ters  —  one  carelessly ;  the  other,  which  had  rant  of  the  world,  but  in  a  vague  kind  of 
a  country  postmark,  very  attentively.  Then  way  distrustful  of  it,  she  lived  with  her  lit- 
he thoumit  deeply  for  some  minutes  and  tie  girl  —  a  blue-eyed,  fair-haired  little  crea- 
muttered,  *  Yes,  that  will  do;  I  see  my  way  ture  of  four  years  old — for  her  sole  care 
to  it  all  now.^  Then  the  lawyer  tore  the  and  only  delight;  and  said  with  perfect  truth, 
note  signed  'Julia  Peyton^  into  the  smallest  when  Mr.  Foster  questioned  her,  that  she 
fragments,  threw  tftm  into^iis  waste-paper  needed  nothing  more, 
basket,  and  concentrated  his  attention  upon  About  a  week  afler  Mr.  Eliot  Foster  had 
the  despatch  of  his  business.  He  saw,  and  received  the  letter  and  the  visit  which  had 
discussed  affairs  with,  many  clients  that  day ;  so  aifected  him,  an  unaccustomed  movement 
and  not  one  of  them  but  might  have  be-  and  air  of  expectation  began  to  make  them- 
lieved  his  own  interests  the  one  absorbing  selves  evident  at  Lane  Cottage,  as  Mrs. 
topic  of  the  solicitor's  thoughts.  Which  is  Wood's  little  dwelling  was  popularly  called, 
merely  saying  that  Mr.  Eliot  Foster  was  a  The  door  was  set  open,  and  the  voices  of 
good  man  of  business.  the  mother  and  child,  and  of  the  strong  coun- 

tr^'  girl  who  *  helped '  in  the  household,  were 

In  a  quiet  little  green  nook,  receding  in  audible,  as  the  litUe  girl  ran  to  and  fro  be- 

a  triangubr  shape  from  the  border  of  a  ^Z^^F^  ^^^  .^  ^^^  ^^.  m^?  F?®'^  ^^^  "^ 
wide  flat  road,  in  a  district  of  the  county  of  ?,"  *"?  restlessness  of  childish  impatience. 
Essex  which  lay  tolerably  close  to  London,  Occasionally  the  mother's  tall  figure  would 
though  not  so  close  in  those  davs  as  now,  appear  at  the  door,  but  only  for  a  moment, 
stood  a  low  flat-looking  cottage,"  which  had  ^,  ^  .S]^^^^  sufficed  to  assure  her  the  expect- 
a  clean  though  poor  appearance,  and  was  ®^  T^^itor  was  not  vet  in  sight.  The  child 
tenanted  by  a  woman  to  whom  a  similar  de-  ^^^.  g^^®  through  the  vanous  stages  of  im- 
scription  might  apply.  She  was  a  tall,  pale,  patience  --  had  watched,  listened,  had  run 
prim,  sad-looking  woman,  who  wore  decent  *"<^"*»  whimpered,  fallen  asleep,  wakened  up 
but  painfully  unadorned  mourning  always,  ^g;*!"'  complained  of  being  hungry,  eaten, 
and  who  had  probably  never  in  her  life  con-  ^^^^  ^  7*.^^,»°S  ^^^  ^^  f^  ^^^^\  ^ 
ceived  the  idea  of  doing  annhing  because  S^^T^,  ^^^  *"^^  ">r  the  second  time,  when 
she  felt  the  need  of  amusement  —  the  im-  a  plain  neat  carnage  turned  the  corner  of 
pulse  to  depart  from  the  even  and  unex-  ^^^  ^^iJ?  ^^^^>  and  approached  the  gate  of 
citing  tenor  of  her  way.  Though  there  was  ^^"-  ^^^^^  »  cott^e.  A  tolerably  large 
Uttle  diflerence  except  in  point  of  size  be-  ^^  T'^  ."^T^t.  ^^^^  ^"*™  V^®  carnage 
tween  the  cottage  which  Mrs.  Wood  occu-  ^^**^  }^^,  ^}^  ^^  ^^^  servant,  who  had  run 
pied  and  those  in  which  the  villagers  lived,  °"^<*^  ,*.*^«,  ^^^^^  *^  the  delighted  summons 
and  though  her  dress  was  but  a  shade  bet-  ®^  ^^^f  \'^^j^  g»^^  ?  and  Mr.  Eliot  l^pster  de- 
ter in  point  of  material  than  theirs,  the  ob-  scended  from  the  vehicle  and  approached, 
server  must  have  been  superficial  indeed  ^^^,  ^^^^^^  leading  W  the  hand  a  child  of 
who  would  have  included  her  in  tlie  same  f/^^r^  P^^'"^  .  ?  ^^^  ^^^""^  ?  ^'  T^® 
category  with  her  neighbours.  She  was  ^^'"?  g*^^'  "^^^  ^^,  scampered  off  to  her 
plain,  unattractive,  with  nothing  graceful  or  mother,  now  made  her  appeanince  in  the 
prosperous  about  her,  but  she  was  no  com-  ^oon^-ay,  holding  tiditly  by  Mrs  Wood's 
mon  woman;  and  seeing  this  the  observer  gown ;  and  as  Mr.  1  oster  grceted  his  cou- 
would  also  have  seen  that  the  isolation  of  '^^"^  ^^*^  ^^'^^^b'  the  two  children  looked 
her  life  in  such  a  place,  and  with  such  sur-  jan-owlv  at  one  another  —  the  boy  with  a 
roundings,  must  have  been  complete.  It  ^^^«  ^^\^*^  expressed  nothing  but  cunosity, 
was  complete,  but  she  was  satisfied  that  it  fxcept  discontent;  the  giri  with  a  simle, 
should  be  so ;  she  needed  no  companion  ^^jautiful  even  beyond  the  ordinary  beauty 
but  her  little  daughter;  and  asked  for  no  of  the  smiles  of  diildhood. 
better  friend,  though  she  seldom  saw  him,  .  }  ^^Xf  *i7»»gt^V^'''"^  ^'"^®  brother,  Al- 
than  her  dead  husband's  cousin,  Mr.  EUot  *^®'  «***^  ^^^'  Eliot  Foster;  'take  him 
Foster,  a  busy  and  prosperous  London  law-  ^^^>'  *"^^  ^^^^  ^»"^  *^1  ^^^^  playthings ;  I 
yer,  but  who  found  time  to  visit  her  some-  ^^°*  ^^  ^"^  ^«  >?"^  mother.  ^ 
times,  and  had  svmpathy  with  her  troubles  The  conversaUon  was  a  lon^  and  senous 
and  anxieties  always.  Mrs.  Wood  was  °^?-  ^^^  "^^^"^  ™P^*'  ^"^^  *  ^"*^f  P^^'®"^ 
poor  and  proud,  sad  but  contented;  a  wo-  /^  ^  u  i.  •  i.  ,  'j -»r 
man  who  had  done  with  her  life  so  far  as  its  *  You  told  me  he  is  an  orphan,  said  Mrs. 
individual  aspect  was  concerned,  and  was  ^^??!'  ^"*  >'^"  ^'"^  not  mention  his  name.' 
exclusively  occupied  with  her  child.  Nar-  „  ^^'^  ^^^  ^»  ^^""^  ^"™^'  ^P^^  ^• 
row-minded  but  kind-hearted,   very  igno-  Foster. 
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From  The  Spectator,  26  July. 
THE  DEMOCBATIC  PLATFOKM. 


We  never  remember  to  have  read  Amer- 
ican documents  which  puzzled  us  so  entire- 
ly as  the  Democratic  **  platform,"  and  the 
report  of  the  Meeting  by  which  that  plat- 
form was  accepted.  They  read  as  if  the 
Democrats  had  lost  their  senses  altogether, 
had  degenerated  from  a  great  party  into  a 
mere  faction,  too  hopeless  of  success  to 
care  for  anjiihing  except  the  programme 
which  should  most  fully  defy  and  irritate 
their  antagonists.  The  repudiating  clauses 
in  the  platform  were  intelligible  enough,  for 
the  West  contains  many  men  favourable  to 
repudiation,  the  South  cannot  in  justice  be 
expected  to  like  a  debt  incurred  for  its  sub- 
jugation, and  taxation  presses  heavily  on  a 
population  ver}'  industrious,  very  thrifty,' 
and  very  much  richer  in  cattle  and  com 
than  com  of  the  Republic.  It  was  to  be 
expected  that  a  party  which  throughout  its 
history  has  never  been  able  to  conceive  of 
government  except  as  a  necessary  evil, 
which  can  no  more  rise  to  the  conception 
of  a  nation  than  tW  conception  of  a  church, 
would  consider  a  promise  by  the  nation  as 
a  thing  of  exceedingly  light  import.  But 
the  platform  when  examined  is  not  a  plat- 
fonn  of  repudiation.  The  expediency  of 
robber}'  is  affirmed,  no  doubt,  though  with 
some  old  practical  reser\'ations,  such  as  the 
one  binding  the  party  to  pay  officials  and 
soldiers  in  the  same  notes  as  the  bondhold- 
ers,—  rather  a  serious  reservation, —  but 
neither  the  acceptance  nor  the  rejection  of  • 
the  Eighth  Commandment  forms  the  real 
point  at  isstie.  That  is  the  old  one,  the 
one  maintained  before  the  war,  the  one 
maintained  during  the  war,  the  one  man- 
kind supposed  to  be  settled  by  the  war,  the 
sacred  dogma  of  State  Sovereignty.  No- 
body with  any  capacity  for  impartial  judg- 
ment can  invest  the  platform  with  any  other 
signification.  The  Convention  does  indeed 
accept  a  paragraph  declaring  that  it  **  rec- 
ognizes the  questions  of  slavery  and  seces- 
sion to  have  been  settled  for  all  time  to 
come  by  the  war  or  the  voluntary  action  of 
the  Southern  States  in  constitutional  Con- 
vention assembled ;  "  but  it  never  acknow- 
ledges in  any  way  that  the  result  of  the 
war  was  a  just  result,  never  admits  in  the 
smallest  degree  that  slaverj'  was  a  moral 
evil  and  secession  a  revolutionary  measure. 
Indeed,  it  almost  acknowledges  that  the 
first  paragraph  is  a  form,  for  in  the  very 
next  it  declares  that  the  elective  franchise 
ought  to  be  regulated  in  the  States  by  the 
citizens,  and  afterwards  explains  that  it 
means  by  citizens  only  those  who  were  citi- 


zens before  the  Reconstruction  Acts  were 
passed,  those  Acts  involving  "a  flagrant 
usurpation  of  power  which  can  find  no  war- 
rant in  the  Constitution."  Under  these 
provisions  the  white  men  of  every  State  are 

Possessed  of  the  entire  suffrage  within  that 
tate,  a  point  ^affirmed  amid  enthusiastic 
applause  by  nearly  every  speaker  in  the 
Convention,  and  expressly  asserted  by  Gen- 
eral F.  Blair  in  the  letter  which  produced 
his  nomination  as  Vice  President.  In  this 
letter  he  openly  declares  that  the  govern- 
ment belongs  not  only  of  fact  but  of  right 
to  white  men,  and  that  negroes  must  be  re- 
duced to  political  subordination.  How  far 
the  Democrats  would  push  the  power  inher- 
ent in  the  sufifrage  thus  limited  is  evident 
from  the  annexed  **  plank : "  —  **  Resolved : 
That  the  Union  established  by  the  Constitu- 
tion is  a  Union  of  States,  Federal  in  its 
character,  composed  of  States  thereby 
united,  and  is  incapable  of  existence  with- 
out the  States  as  its  continuing  integral 
parts ;  and,  therefore,  the  perpetuation  of 
the  Union  in  its  integrity  depends  upon  the 
preservation  of  the  States  in  their  political 
integrity,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  being  a  Federal  Republic,  and  not  a 
consolidation  of  the  whole  people  into  a  na- 
tion." 

If  this  is  not  State  Sovereignty  in  all  the 
practical  meaning  of  .that  phrase,  what  is  it  ? 
Even  admitting,  what  individually  we  should 
not  admit,  that  it  is  to  be  read  by  the  light 
of  the  first  paragraph,  which  assumes  seces- 
sion to  be  settled  by  the  war,  we  have  still 
a  Republic  which  **  is  not  a  nation,"  which 
is  a  Federation  of  States,  and  can,  there- 
fore, do  only  things  which  do  not  interfere 
with  State  independence,  i.  c,  practically 
nothing  at  all.  The  nation,  for  instance, 
could  not  punish  the  Carolinas  for  refus- 
ing to  arm  their  militia  against  an  invasion. 
The  State,  subject  to  the  single  obligation 
not  te  arm  AgAinst  the  Union,  is  Sovereign, 
may  make  suffrage  laws,  or  labour  laws,  or 
laws  about  personal  right  opposed  to  4he 
whole  spirit  of  the  rest  of.  the  community, 
yet  must  not  be  so  much  as  officially  cen- 
sured. What  is  this  but  the  very  preten- 
sion which  produced  the  war,  put  forward 
for  the  very  same  end,  namely,  to  maintain 
through  State  privileges  the  aristocracy  of 
colour?  General  Blair,  indeed,  asserts 
plainly  in  his  letter  that  he  will  with  that 
object  maintain  those  privileges  by  the 
sword, —  a  statement  which,  considering 
his  antecedents,  reads  exactly  like  one  by 
Mr.  Disraeli  avowing  his  determination  to 
'prevent  Jewish  emancipation  by  the  bayo- 
net,—  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  in  the 
mind  of  any  one  who  reads  the  proceedings 
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that  these  were  the  ideas  most  enthusiastic- 
ally received,  and  that  Mr.  Seymour  was 
elected  to  support  them,  and  not  repudia- 
tion, except  as  an  extremely  subordinate 
and  half-real  issue.  The  Democrats,  in 
fact,  have  fallen  back  upon  their  old  ideas, 
the  ideas  which  produced  th(^  war,  and  are 
reasserting  them  with  their  old  audacity 
and  their  old  defiance  of  national  feeling. 
The  long  rigmarole  about  bad  officials,  cor- 
ruption, and  the  rest  of  it, —  much  of  which 
is  well  founded, —  means  clearly  nothing, 
except  that  Republicans  are  in  power ;  the 
few  words  about  the  debt  mean  little,  ex- 
cept that  it  is  necessary  to  conciliate  the 
Western  Democratic  vote ;  and  the  gist, 
and  pith,  and  essence  of  the  whole  business 
is  State  independence. 

We  confes}*^  as  we  said  before,  to  being 
utterly  puzzled.  Slavery  has  always  ap- 
peared to  us  a  moral  question  upon  which 
no  terms  are  possible,  which  justifies  any 
man,  even  if,  like  John  Brown,  he  stands 
alone,  in  rising  in  arms  against  any  society, 
however  prosperous  or  however  well  mean- 
ing in  all  other  respects ;  but  State  Sover- 
eignty, we  can  understand,  presents  itself 
to  Americans  as  a  political  and  not  a  moral 
question,  as  a  matter,  like  Repeal,  almost 
too  large  and  involving  too  many  issues  to 
allow  of  discussion,  but  still  strictly  within 
the  domain  of  politics.  And  yet  even  when 
that  distinction  is  made,  and  it  is  an  un- 
warrantably large  one, —  for  the  right  of  a 
nation  to  continue  existing  is  scarcely  a 
thesis  for  debate, —  we  are  unable  to  under- 
stand the  action  of  the  Democratic  leaders. 
Do  they  really  think  that  the  American  free- 
holders are  going  to  treat  the  existence  of 
an  American  nation,  a  people  with  rights 
superior  to  any  piece  of  [)archment  ever 
signed  by  man,  as  an  open  (|uestion  ?  If 
the  war  settled  anything,  we  should  have 
thought  it  was  this. —  that  sooner  than  not 
be  a  nation  the  American  people  will  see 
theij;  coimtrj'  once  more  become  a  wilder- 
ness ;  will  <^ive  up  all  tliat  makes  life  worth 
havhig;  will  give  up  life  itself,  perishin'j 
determinedly  man  by  man.  If  the  war,  with 
its  sacrifices  of  life,  of  prosi)erity,  and  ol' 
•*  constitutional"  principle  —  for  its  man- 
agement was  revolutionary  throughout  — 
did  not  mean  this,  what  in  the  name  of  the 
buried  did  it  mean?  We  should  have 
thought  —  for  that  matter,  we  still  think 
—  there  could  be  but  one  answer  to  that 
question,  yet  here  we  have  the  leaders  of 
the  se(?ond  party  in  the  Union  affirming 
with  (fnthusiasm  that  the  war  meant  noth- 
ing; that  its  objects  wi-re  not  secured,  and 
ouglit  not  to  be  secured;  that — the  phrase 
is  positively  insolent  in  its  naked  defiance 


—  the  Union  is  **not  a  nation."  Two 
years  ago  Mr.  Vallandigham  was  a  monster 
of  iniquity  in  the  North,  to-day  his  col- 
leagues have  positively  left  even  him  in  the 
rear.  On  what  do  they  rely?  On  the 
East,  which  sent  every  arms-bearing  man  it 
could  raise  to  fight  against  this  theory  ?  or 
on*  the  West,  which  to  this  hour  is  jealously 
mauitaining  that  it  endured,  dared,  and 
sacrificed  more  than  the  East  itself?  That 
a  defeated  power  should  hope  to  trick  a 
victorious  power  into  surrendering  the  re- 
sults of  its  victory  is  intelligible,  but  that 
it  should  ask  it  to  surrender  also  the  princi- 
ple for  which  it  fought,  surrender  it  openly 
by  plebiscitum,  this,  we  confess,  does  seem 
to  us  explicable  only  in  one  way.  The 
Democratic  party,  conscious  of  defeat  utter 
and  final,  careless  of  consequences  and 
reckless  of  support,  has  allowed  a  few  ul- 
tras to  give  expression  to  the  most  oflfen-. 
sive  and  least  practical  conceivable  expres- 
sion of  their  ideas.  One  has  seen  that  state 
of  mind  before.  The  Orange  party  victori- 
ous would  be  a  tyrannical  but  tolerably 
statesmanlike  supporter  of  a  steady,  cruel, 
and  consistent  class  despotism.  Defeated, 
it  screams  out  threats  of  rebellion  if  the 
**  tenure  of  the  Crown  "is  changed.  The 
Fenians  victorious  would  be  socialist  re- 
publicans ;  defeated  they  maintain  that  out- 
rages like  the  Clerkenwell  explosion  are 
acts  of  war.  The  platform  is  a  sort  of  yell 
of  defiance,  emitted  without  hope  as  the  last 
injury  the  party  which  utters  it  can  inflict 
upon  their  opponents,  the  only  revenge  ' 
within  their  political  power  to  obtain.  At 
least,  if  this  be  not  the  solution,  if  the 
American  people  or  any  great  section  of 
them  are  prepared,  after  four  years  of  bat- 
tle, afler  the  loss  of  one-fourth  of  their 
wealth  and  one-tenth  of  their  adult  popula- 
tion in  maintaining  their  right  to  be  a  na- 
tion, to  give  up  that  right,  then  we  admit 
frankly  we  have  utterlv  misjudged  their 
character,  misinterpreted  their  history,  and 
misread  tlieir  future.  Of  all  the  mad  Ireaks  . 
a  great  party  ever  committed,  this  platfonn  . 
of  the  Democrats,  unless  indeed  they  mean 
war,  seems  to  us  the  least  sane. 

We  have  already  explained  that  the 
platfonn  accepted  by  the  Convention  of' 
American  Democrats  is  a  platform  of  State 
sovereignty  as  well  as  of  repudiation.  Up- 
on this  latter  point  the  Republicans  them- 
s(»lves  seem  shaky.  A  resolution  requesting 
the  Conynittee  of  Ways  and  Means  to  pre- 
pare a  Rill  levying  a  tax  of  1<>  per  cent, 
upon  United  States  Bonds  was  proposed  by 
General  Butler,  and  carried  by  02  to  or>,  the 
majority  containing  55  Repubbcans,  and  this 
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though  repudiation  had  just  been  repudi- 
ated by  the  part}-  assembled  in  Convention  at 
Chicago .  It  is  suggested  that  the  Republicans 
do  not  like  losing  the  Repudiator  vote,  and 
trust  the  Senate  to  reject  any  such  bill ;  but 
a  man  is  not  the  less  a  thief  because  he  thinks 
the  police  will  take  the  handkerchief  from 
him.  The  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means 
reported  unanimously  against  such  a  bill  as 
fatal  to  American  character  and  credit ;  but 
there  is  more  dishonesty  among  American 
Liberals  than  their  friends  elsewhere  can 
either  tolerate  or  pardon. 


From  The  Saturday  Review,  26  July. 
AMEUICA. 

A  Presidential  Convention  resembles 
in  many  respects  a  Papal  Conclave.  The 
nugatoiy  or  fictitious  votes  which  precede 
the  final  decision  are  determined  m  both 
cases  by  similar  manoeuvres,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  consulting  the^  wishes  of  certain 
States  has  a  tendency  analagous  to  the  veto 
which  is  customarily  allowed  at  a  Papal 
election  to  the  three  great  Catholic  Powers. 
The  late  proceedings  at  New  York  appear 
to  have  been  unusually  exciting  and  amus- 
ing ;  for  the  secret  of  the  ultimate  nomina- 
tion, though  it  maj^  probably  have  been 
known  to  the  majority  of  the  delegates,  was 
conventionally  kept,  until  it  became  neces- 
B&ry  at  the  end  of  the  contest  to  disclose 
the  name  of  the  winner.  Then,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  a  cognate  profession,  Mr.  Sey- 
mour came  through  his  horses,  and  finally 
walked  alone  past  the  judge's  chair.  Dur- 
ing the  early  part  of  the  contest,  Mr.  Pen- 
dleton, as  the  favourite  of  the  Western 
States,  and  the  chief  advocate  of  repudia- 
tion, took  the  lead  in  several  successive  bal- 
lots ;  but  it  soon  appeared  that  he  had 
exhibited  his  utmost  strength  at  the  coni- 
menceinent,  and  on  repeated  trials  he  ob- 
tained no  new  adherents.  It  might  have 
been  supposed  by  strangers,  that  the 
adoption  in  the  Democratic  platform  of  the 
doctrine  of  repudiation  would  increase  Mr. 
Pendleton's  cnance  of  success ;  but  the 
Democratic  managers,  having  ensured  the 
support  of  the  vast  multitude  of  fraudulent 
debtors,  pnidently  determined  to  sweep  into 
their  net,  if  not  the  creditors,  at  least  the 
qualified  supporters  of  good  faith.  Out  of 
317  votes  it  was  necessary  for  the  success- 
ful candidate  to  obtain  two-thirds,  or  a  min- 
imum vote  of  212;  and  Mr.  Pendleton 
never  rose  beyond  lo6,  or  less  than  one- 
lialf  of  the  whole  number.  The  other  os- 
tensible candidates  were,  with  the  exception 
perhaps  of  General  Hancock,  only  pn)posed 
lor  the  purpose  of  dividing  the  votes ;  and 


probably  the  more  experienced  tacticians 
foresaw  from  the  first  that  the  New  York 
delegation  had  the    game    in    its    hands. 
While  Mr.  Pendleton  was  heading  the  poll, 
the  thirty-three  votes  of  New  York  were 
steadily  given  for  a  Mr.  Church,  of  whom 
nobody  had  •ver  heard ;  and  there  was  a 
strong  probability  that,  to  resume  the  Turf 
metaphor,  he  was  making  the  running  for 
his  stable  companion.     It  was  at  least  obvi- 
ous that  New  York  would  not  vote  for  Pen- 
dleton,  or  for  any  other  of  the   nominal 
candidates.     At  an    early  period    of  the 
struggle  the  delegates  of  one  of  the  smaller 
States  blurted  out  the  secret  by  naming  Mr. 
Seymour,  who  at  the  time  presided  over  the 
Convention ;  but  their  premature  eagerness 
was  rebuked  by  Mr.  Seymour  himseu,  who 
assured  the  Convention  that  he  could  not  in 
honour  accept  the  nomination.     It  was  not 
until  Mr.  Pendleton's  name  was  withdrawn, 
and   General  Hancock  had  obtained   135 
votes,  that  Mr.  Sej-mour  was  formally  pro- 
posed, and  unanimously  accepted   by  the 
Convention.     There  is  reason  to  suppose 
that  no  better  choice  could  have  been  made, 
for  Mr.  Seymour  is   a  cultivated  man  as 
well  as  an  experienced  politician ;  and  his 
frequent  protests  against  the  payment  of  the 
debt  in  greenbacks  will  furnish  scrupulous 
partisans  with  a  pretext  for  supporting  the 
nominee  of  a  repudiating  Convention.     Mr. 
Francis  Blair,  who  was  afterwards  named 
as  Vice-President,  was  conspicuous  during 
the  war  as  the  agent  ordinarily  selected  by 
Mr.  Lincoln  to  negotiate  with  the  Southern 
leaders.     His  father  was  then  a  member  of 
the  Cabinet,  and  the  family  were  believed 
to  enjoy  the  President's  entire  confidence. 
The  nomination  of  Mr.  Blair  as  Vice-Pres- 
ident is  intended  to  signify  the  strongest 
condemnation  of  the  Republican  plan  of 
reconstruction ;  for  immediately  before  the 
meeting  of  the  Convention,  ^Ir.  Blair  ex- 
pressed in  a  published  letter  his  hope  that 
a  Democratic   President  would    refuse  to 
recognize  the  validity  of  all  recent  legisla- 
tion  respecting  the   Southern   States.     If 
Mr.  Seymour  should  be  elected,  and  if  Mr. 
Blair  should  by  any  casualty  succeed  to  his 
ofl^ice,  the  attempt  to  act  on  the  principles 
which  he  has  professed  would  be  difficult 
and  dangerous.      Even   if  Congress  were 
willing  to  support  the  President  in  reversing 
the  Republican  policy,  it  would  be  more 
judicious  to  recognize  the  nominal  re-ftdmis- 
sion  of  several  States  than  to  expose  the 
monstrous  anomalies  of  the  present  sham  • 
rei)resentation.     The  extravagant  blunders 
of  the  Republican  loaders  ensure  the  future 
triumph  of  the  party  which  vindicates  the 
rights  of  the  Southern  States.     The  mere 
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abolition  of  the  test,  and  the  repeal  of  the 
provision  which  enacts  universal  suffrage, 
would  at  once  restore  the  government  of 
every  Southern  State  to  the  class  which  is 
temporarily  disfranchised.  The  election  of 
Mr.  Blair  following  the  publication  of  his 
letter  illustrates  the  temper  of  the  Demo- 
cratic partv. 

The  wtimsical  English  zealots  who 
blindlj'  devote  themselves  to  the  cause  of 
American  faction  will  not  fail  to  comment 
with  perfect  justice  on  the  shameless  doc- 
trines of  the  New  York  platform ;  but  if  a 
foreigner  were  to  take  any  part  in  an  alien 
contest,  and  to  be  guided  by  a  regard  to 
financial  honesty,  he  would  find  that  the 
Republicans  are  bidding  against  their  oppo- 
nents for  the  iavour  of  the  repudiating  part 
of  the  constituency.  In  recommending  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  pass  a  Bill  for 
confiscating  ten  per  cent.  Of  the  propert}' 
of  the  national  creditor,  Mr.  Butler,  shar- 
ing perhaps  the  ignorance  which  he  attrib- 
uted to  his  colleagues,  quoted  the  English 
Income-tax  as  a  precedent  for  the  proposed 
spoliation.  A  little  ccmsideration  or  inquiry 
would  have  satisfied  Mr.  Butler  himself  that 
a  tax  imposed  equally  on  all  incomes  bear^ 
no  analogy*  to  a  special  deduction  of  a  per- 
centage from  dividends.  Tlie  majority  of 
Republicans,  in  voting  for  the  scandalous 
project,  may  perhaps  have  hoped,  like  the 
Democratic  Convention  when  it  nominated 
Mr.  Seymour,  to  conciliate  voters  who  had 
been  repelled  by  the  rigidity  of  the  Chicago 
platform.  Some  of  the  freaks  of  the  House 
of  Rej>resentatives  are  explained  by  habit- 
ual reliance  on  the  comparative  prudence 
of  the  Senate,  which  still  regards  in  some 
degree  the  responsibilities  of  a  Ix^gislative 
Assembly  ;  but  on  the  present  occasion  the 
supposed  popularity  of  repudiating  doctrhies 
has  prevailed  over  any  feelings  of  self-re- 
spect which  might  have  otherwise  counter- 
acted the  unprincipled  levity  of  the  Lowit 
House.  Th(^  Senate  has  passed  an  insidi- 
ous Bill  cn-ating  five  yvr  cent,  bonds  paya- 
ble in  gohl,  to  be  I'xchanged  at  par  for  ex- 
istinjT  obli<xatioiis  of  the  United  States  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  holder.  It  may  be 
pretemliMl  that  th«;  oiler  of  a  voluntar}' 
transaction  cannot  involve  a  fraud ;  but,  if 
the  Bill  is  not  int«*iided  to  prepare  the  way 
for  partial  repudiation,  it  must  be  wholly 
inoperativ<'.  Holders  of  Five-Twenty  Bonds 
are  entitled  to  six  ]K'r  cent.,  payable  accord-  ' 
ing  to  the  letter  of  their  contract  in  gold, 
and  at  th«*  end  of  the  tenn  thevhavea  rijirht 
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to  the  payment  of  their  principal  in  si)ecie. 
An   accei)tance   of   the   new   securities   in 


place  of  six  per  cent,  bonds  would  be 
equivalent  to  payment  of  an  income-tax  of 
sixteen  per  cent,  on  their  dividends,  in  con- 
sideration of  a  new  promise  which  would 
not  be  more  binding  than  the  original'  bar- 
gain. A  man,  or  a  State,  in  oiTering  to 
compound  with  a  creditor,  admits  a  pressure 
of  unavoidable  or  wilful  insolvency.  No 
public  or  private  debtor  has  yet  anticipated 
the  Senate,  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  the  Democratic  Convention,  by  an 
equally  deliberate  and  inexcusable  contem- 
plation of  bankruptcy. 

The  chances  are  apparently  in  favour  of 
a  Republican  victory  in  the  ensuuig  contest, 
but,  unless  the  party  now  dominant  can  ob- 
tain a  majority  m  the  North,  grave  compli- 
cations will  arise.  Congress  has  passed  a 
Bill  prohibiting  any  of  the  Southern  States 
which  have  not  been  readmitted  from  tak- 
ing part  in  the  Presidential  election,  and 
the  constituencies  in  the  reston;d  States  had 

freviously  been  packed  by  party  legislation, 
f  the  Democrats  have  a  majority  in  the 
Northern  States,  they  will  insist  on  count- 
ing  the  votes  of  the  excluded  States,  and 
they  may  contend  ^yith  much  force  that  the 
disfranchised  section  of  the  population  shall 
vote  in  all  parts  of  the  Soutn.  If  the  States 
which  have  not  yet  been  reconstructed  set 
the  Act  of  Congress  at  defiance,  the  only 
appeal  will  be  to  military  force,  or  in  other 
wortls,  to  General  Grant,  who  is  the  Repub- 
lican candidate.  In  many  conditions  of  so- 
ciety the  army  is  supreme,  but  the  United 
States  are  far  from  having  approached  to 
such  a  state  of  degradation.  If  General 
Grant  ordered  one  ol'  his  lieutenants  to  dis- 
perse by  force  a  meeting  held  to  vote  for 
his  competitor,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
half  the  Republican  party  would  at  the  last 
moment  vote  for  Mr.  Sevmour.  With  a 
cordial  supporter  in  the  IVesidenfs  chair 
the  Democrats  would  have  an  additional 
chance  of  finding  the  law  or  its  representa- 
tives on  their  side ;  and  the  Republicans 
have  used  their  utmost  efforts  to  alienate 
the  Supreme  Court.  In  the  probable  con- 
tingency of  a  Rt^publican  triumph  in  the 
North,  the  habitual  respect  of  Americans 
for  public  opinion  will  discourage  any  at- 
tempt to  set  aside  for  the  purposes  ot  the 
election  the  questionable  legislation  of 
(.'ongi'ess.  The  de<'ision  will  probably,  as 
usual,  rest  with  Pennsylvania,  as  the  Demo- 
(•rats  will  almost  certainly  carry  New  York. 
The  Western  States  have  reason  to  hope 
equally  from  both  parties  the  repudiation  of 
the  debt. 
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From  The  Ecobomist,  25  July. 
THE  DEMOCRATIC  PLATFORM. 


It  was  not  unnatural  that  we  in  England, 
who  are  at  present  more  deeply  interested 
in  the  perfect  solvency  of  the  United  States 
than  in  the  ill-understood  struggle  between 
the  two  great  parties  there,  should  have  at 
first  regarded  Mr.  Renter's  telegram  con- 
cerning the  Democratic  party's  **  platfonn" 
in  relation  to  repudiation,  as  much  more 
important  in  its  bearing  on  the  party  fight 
than  it  really  was.  Now  that  \fre  have  the 
full  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic Convention,  it  seems  perfectly  obvi- 
ous that  the  question  of  (partial)  repudiation 
was  entirely  a  minor  question,  intended  to 
draw  additional  support  from  among  the 
less  staunch  Republicans  of  the  West,  who 
have  suffered  greatly  from  the  high  taxa- 
tion ;  that  its  interest  as  regards  the  great 
bulk  of  the  partv  is  rather  its  popularity  at 
the  South,  whict  very  naturally  wishes  to 
escape  either  all  or  any  part  of  the  debt  in- 
curred in  its  subjugation  by  the  North,  than 
the  relief  which  it  affords  to  the  Northern 
Democrats  themselves ;  and  that  the  whole 
enthusiasm  of  the  Democratic  party  really 
turns  on  the  old  points  —  the  controversy 
of  the  States  against  the  Union,  the  contro- 
versy of  the  whites  against  the  negroes,  the 
controversy  of  the  Presidential  office  against 
Congress.  So  conspicuous  does  this  become 
on  reading  the  full  report  of  the  discussions 
in  the  Democratic  Convention,  that  the 
shrewd  correspondent  of  the  Morning  Post 
intimates  his  belief  that  the  **  plank  "  of  the 
platform  which  seems  to  accept  repudiation 
18  all  show,  and  not  meant  to  be  what  it 
'seems  at  all.  He  points  out  that  the  plat- 
form itself,  while  asserting  the  right  to  pay 
off  the  debt  in  paper,  also  inserts  a  cunnmg 
proviso  that  such  paper  shall  be  attained 
exclusively  by  taxation,  not  by  new  paper 
issues,  and  he  infers  that  if  only  surplus 
taxation  is  to  be  used  for  paying  oflT  the 
debt,  even  though  it  be  paper,  it  can  never 
pay  off  much  debt,  and  that  this  will  prob- 
ably be  made  the  excuse,  if  the  Democratic 
party  should  suciceed,  for  throwing  over  its 
Western  allies  altogether,  and  evading  the 
actual  repudiation  which  it  has  adopted 
only  as  an  electioneering  stroke.  The 
words  of  the  repudiating  ** plank"  in  the 
platform  are  these  :  — 

**  Third.  —  Payment  of  the  public  debt 
of  the  United  States  as  rapidly  as  practica- 
ble ;  all  monies  drawn  from  the  people  by 
taxation,  except  so  much  as  is  requisite  for 
the  necessities  of  the  Government  econom- 
ically administered,  being  honestly  applied 
to  such  payment,  and  where  the  obligations 


of  the  Government  do  not  expressly  state 
upon  their  face,  or  the  law  under  which 
they  were  issued  does  not  provide  that  they 
shall  be  paid  in  coin,  they  ought,  in  right 
and  in  justice,  to  be  paid  in  the  lawful 
money  of  the  United  States. 

**  Fourth.  —  Equal  taxation  of  every  spe- 
cies of  property  according  to  its  real  value, 
including  Government  bonds  and  other  pub- 
lic securities." 

And  the  writer  we  have  referred  to  argues 
that  the  limitation  of  the  resources  for  the 
payment  of  the  debt  to  surplus  taxation* 
really  leaves  the  Democratic  party  quite  at 
liberty,  if  it  should  obtain  power,  to  pay  oflT 
iii  paper  or  not,  as  it  pleases,  since  it  may 
so  reduce  taxation  as  to  have  no  balance  to 
apply  for  the  reduction  of  the  debt  at  all. 
This  plea  seems  to  us  rather  wire-drawn. 
And  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  clause 
put  in  expressly  to  draw  votes  must  be 
worked  for  the  same  reason  for  which  it  is 
put  in  —  namely,  to  conciliate  support  from 
the  West.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  the  doc- 
trine that  the  repudiation  policy  is  only  a 
bait,  not  meant  for  practical  use,  but  only 
to  please  both  South  and  West,  is,  at  least, 
nearer  the  truth  than  the  notion  that  it  is 
the  central  Democratic  idea  on  which  the 
Presidential  contest  will  chiefly  turn.  Had 
it  been  so,  Mr.  Pendleton,  and  not  Mr. 
Horatio  Se^nuour,  would  have  been  chosen 
the  Democratic  candidate  for  the  Presidency. 
What  determined  the  vote  for  the  latter  was 
that  he  had  been  usually  supposed  to  be  the 
bondholder's  friend,  yet  had  no  objection  to 
accept  a  doctrine  which  seemed  to  make 
him  the  bondholder's  enemy,  —  while,  in 
short,  on  the  repudiation  question  he  was 
vague  and  hesitating,  —  on  the  other  and 
more  popular  questions  —  those  of  sympa- 
thy with  the  South  as  against  the  North, 
sympathy  with  the  whites  as  against  the  ne- 
groes, sympathy  with  the  Presidency  as 
against  Congress  —  he  was  known  to  be 
thoroughly  decided,  and  even  had  the  rep- 
utation of  having  given  the  central  Govern- 
ment more  trouble  during  the  war  than  any 
Governor  of  an  un seceded  State.  The  en- 
thusiasm with  which  Mr.  Seymour's  nomi- 
nation was  subsetjuently  carried,  all  the 
Democratic  delegations  voting  for  him 
unanimously,  was  undoubtedly  caused  by 
the  joint  impression  of  personal  ability  ana 
cautious  disloyalty  to  the  Union  which  he 
had  managed  to  produce  when  as  Governor 
of  New  lork  he  did  so  much  to  hold  back 
the  Volunteer  levies,  and  so  little  to  pre- 
vent the  sack  of  the  school  for  coloured  or- 
phans at  the  time  of  the  Irish  riots. 

And  if  we  examine  carefullv  both  the  new 
Democratic  platform,  and  t^c  other  elec- 
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tioneering  documents  which  have  led  to  the 
choice  ol*  Mr.  Seymour  and  Colonel  Blair, 
as  the  Democratic  candidates  for  the  Presi- 
dency and  Vice  Presidency,  we  shall  find 
this  impression  strongly  confirmed.  In  the 
platform  itself  the  first  article  demands 
**  immediate  restoration  of  all  the  States  to 
their  rights  in  the  Union  under  the  Consti- 
tution, and  of  civil  government  to  the  Amer- 
ican people, '" — of  course  without  any  con- 
ditions, and  in  violation  of  those  imposed 
by  Congress.  The  second  article  demands 
.  an  amnesty  for  all  political  offences,  and 
/  *'  the  regulation  of  the  elective  francluse  in 
^  the  States  bv  their  citizens,"  —  a  clause 
under  which  it  would  be  perfectly  compe- 
tent for  any  States  which  have  refused  to 
make  the  negroes  citizens  to  exclude  them 
altogether  from  elective  rights.  Then,  after 
the  articles  which  assert  the  right  of  paying 
off  the  debt  in  currency  and  of  taxing  it, 
there  comes  the  article  approving  the  policy 
of  "abolishing  the  Freedmen's  bureau  and 
all  political  instrumentalities  designed  to 
secure  negro  supremacy"  (i.e.,  of  course, 
designed  to  secure  negroes  from  unlimited 
oppressions) .  The  platform  goes  on  to  de- 
clare all  **  the  Reconstruction  Acts  (so 
called  of  Congress)  as  usurpations  and  un- 
constitutional, revolutionary,  and  void."  In 
short,  the  whole  tenor  of  the  document  is- 
sued by  the  Democratic  party  is  in  the  high- 
est degree  hostile  to  the  power  assumed  by 
Congress  over  the  States  —  and  to  the  ob- 
ject for  which  Congress  has  assumed  those 
rights, — the  security  of  the  negroes  against 
their  former  masters.  So  far  as  the  Demo- 
cratic statement  of  principles  is  concerned, 
there  would  be  no  obstacle  whatever  in  the 
way  of  the  re-e.stablishment  of  the  whole 
social  system  which  gave  rise  to  the  war  in 
the  Southern  States,  and  if  not  legally  of 
slaver}'  in  its  old  form,  at  least  of  a  system 
of  serfage  almost  identical  in  social  and  po- 
litical results. 

What  puts  this  attitude  of  the  Democrats 
in  a  still  more  striking  form  is  the  letter 
written  by  Colonel  Blair,  which  seems  to 
have  gained  him  the  nomination  for  the 
Vice  Presidency.  In  this  letter  he  openly 
advises  that  if  a  Democratic  President 
should  be  elected,  he  should  immediately 
use  force  to  undo  the  recent  Congressional 
legislation:  —  **The  Reconstruction  policy 
of  the  Radicals  will  ])e  complete  before  the 
next  election  ;  tin*  States,  so  long  excluded, 
will  have  been  a<luiittcd ;  negro  suffrage  es- 
tablished, and  the  caqK*t-baggcrs  installed 
in  their  seats  in  both  branches  of  Congress. 
There  is  no  possibility  of  changing  the  po- 
litical character  of  the  Senate,  even  if  the 
Democrats  should  elect  their  President,  and 


a  majority  of  the  popular  branch  of  Con- 
ffress.  We  cannot,  therefore,  undo  the 
Radical  plan  of  Reconstruction  by  Con- 
gressional action ;  the  Senate  will  continue 
a  bar  to  its  repeal.  Must  we  submit  to  it? 
How  can  it  be  overthrown  ?  There  is  but 
one  way  to  restore  the  Government  and  the 
Constitution,  and  that  is  for  the  PresidetU 
elect  to  declare  these  Acts  null  and  void,  com^ 
pd  the  army  to  undo  its  vsurpations  at  the 
South,  disperse  the  carpet-bag  State  Oovem' 
mentSf  allow  the  white  people  to  reorganise 
their  own  Oovemments,  and  elect  Senators 
and  Representatives,'*'' 

Of  course  a  great  deal  of  this  is  sheer 
bluster,  but  it  shows  the  kind  of  bluster 
which  .succeeds  in  attracting  Democratic 
votes.  Nothing  so  decidedly  secessionist 
in  tendency  as  this  has  been  put  forth  by 
nominal  Unionists  since  the  beginning  of 
the  war.  Indeed,  if  Colonel  Blair's  pro- 
gramme meantr  more  than  bluster,  it  would 
mean  another  war.  We  do  not  suppose 
that  this  is  in  the  least  what  the  Democratic 
party  seriously  wish  for.  War  cannot  be 
the  object  of  a  party  which  insists  on  re- 
trenchment and  the  reduction  of  taxation. 
But  the  danger  of  this  sort  of  boast,  if  the 
party  which  indulges  it  were  to  succeed  in 
gaimng  power,  is  that  it  not  unfrequently 
precipitates  those  who  indulge  in  it  into  a 
violence  much  beyond  their  wish  and  inten- 
tion. When  once  they  have  given  their 
party  hope  of  a  policy  stronger  than  that 
for  which  the  leaders  are  in  their  hearts  pre- 
pared, they  are  not  unfrequently  held  to  it 
against  their  own  better  judgment  by  the 
supporters  whom  they  have. 

Our  readers  must  not  suppose  that  we 
believe  the  Democratic  candidates  for  the 
Presidency  to  have  any  considerable  chance 
of  success.  As  far  as  we  can  judge,  the 
great  masses  of  the  nation  will  regard  Gen- 
eral Grant  as  the  National  candidate,  and, 
as  we  hope,  return  him  by  a  majority  which 
will  leave  no  anxiety  about  the  Irish  vote, 
no  reason  for  affecting  towards  us  a  hostility 
founded  on  no  true  national  grievance,  but 
only  on  electioneering  policy.  But  we  cannot 
conceal  from  ourselves  that  the  Democratic 
party,  discredited  as  it  seems  to  us  alike 
by  its  candidates  and  its  proposed  policy 
(which,  if  it  meant  what  it  savs,  would  be 
almost  equivalent  to  a  renewal  of  the  war, 
and  if  it  does  not  is  disgraced  by  the  very 
fact  that  it  boasts  much  and  means  nothing), 
is  far  stronger  in  the  States,  and  indulges 
far  more  hope  for  its  own  success  than  we 
believed  possible  three  weeks  ago.  Whether 
the  violence  of  Mr.  Stevens  and  the  Repub- 
licans, the  vulgar  cunning  of  General  But- 
ler, the  whole  management  of  the  impeadi- 
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ment,  which  was  nearly  as  bad  as  it  could 
be — have  estranged  some  of  the  Republican 
party,  or  whether  the  depression  caused  by 
the  complicated  and  oppressive  tariff  has 
driven  a  great  party  in  the  Western  States 
into  temporary  alliance  with  the  South,  we 
do  not  know ;  but  we  can  see  clearly  that 
there  is  an  enthusiasm  and  business-like 
energy  about  the  proceedings  of  the  party 
which  looks  exceedingly  unlike  virtual  anm- 
hilation ;  and  we  fear  that  the  contest  will 
be  a  sharp  one,  though  it  is  scarcely  possi- 
ble to  doubt  that  the  great  and  sagacious 
General  under  whom  the  North  gained  its 
victory  will  be  the  national  choice  for  the 
next  Presidency. 


From  The  Saturday  Beview. 

THE    HUNTING    GROUNDS     OF    THE    OLD 

WOULD.* 

The  Old  Shekarry  is  the  lype  and  model 
of  a  true  Sportsman.  Possessmg  an  extra- 
ordinar}'  command  over  his  weapons,  of 
iron  constitution,  wholly  devoid  of  those 
unpleasant  encumbrances  called  nerves,  and 
capable  of  enduring  auy  amount  of  labour, 
he  achieved  such  a  reputation  that  he  was 
enabled  to  attract  to  his  service,  and  to  se- 
cure the  devoted  confidence  of,  a  body  of 
men  who  at  the  first  sign  of  misfortune 
would  have  tui-ned  tail  and  fled.  Much  of 
the  hold  that  we  have  on  the  minds  of  the 
native  population  of  India  is  due  to  the 
personal  prowess  of  our  officers,  to  their 
contempt  for  danger  whether  in  war  or 
sport,  and  to  the  equal  serenity  with  which 
they  face  the  enemy  on  the  field  or  the  tiger 
in  the  jungle.  The  Old  Shekarry  won  the 
regard  of  nis  wild  regiment  of  game-track- 
ers and  jungle-beaters  not  only  by  his  mar- 
vellous precision  as  a  marksman,  and  by  the 
almost  mysterious  success  that  seemed  to 
wait  on  his  movements,  but  also  by  his  in- 
variable forethought  for  the  safety  of  his  fol- 
lowers, and  by  his  readiness  to  do  the 
hardest  share  of  the  work,  to  incur  the 
greatest  risk,  and  to  post  himself  where  the 
danger  was  most  imminent.  And  it  says 
much  for  his  good  generalship  that  the  few 
fatal  accidents  which  occurred  during  his 
expeditions  were  attributable  to  neglect  of 
his  direct  instructions.  The  allegiance  of 
the  superstitious  natives  was  thus  addition- 
ally secured ;  tor  did  not  obedience  bring 
them  good  furtmie,  and  plenty  of  meat  and 
grog,  and  was  not  disobedience  punished 
with  death?  What  could  resist  a  man  who 
let  an  elephant  charge  within  six  paces  to 

•  The  Hunting  Croundii  of  the  Old  World.  By 
"  Tlit>  i  Hd  sht'kiirry."  li.  A.  L.  Now  Edition.  Lon- 
don:  Sttimders,  oiXey,  &  Co.    1808. 


secure  a  more  killing  shot,  and  who  whist- 
led to  a  tiger  in  his  lair  to  make  him  tuni 
his  head — whom  even  the  mosquitos  for- 
bore to  bite,  and  suffered  to  sleep  in  peace? 
The  real  cause  of  the  Old  Shekaxrjr^s  aston- 
ishing success,  apart  from  his  physical  qual- 
ifications, is  to  oe  found,  we  think,  in  his 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  the 
animals  which  he  undertook  to  kill.  By 
long  experience  he  knew  to  an  inch  the 
vital  pomts  of  a  tiger,  an  elephant,  a  buf- 
falo, and  a  lion ;  and  a  steady  hand  and  a 
first-rate  rifle  did  the  rest.  On  the  excel- 
lence of  his  arms  much  depended ;  for  wheu 
death  or  life  hung  on  hitting  a  mark  only 
an  inch  or  two  m  diameter,  the  slightest 
fault  either  in  the  manufacture  or  the  sicfat- 
ing  of  the  rifle  would  be  fatal.  A  Dad 
workman  quarrels  with  his  tools,  it  is  said ; 
but,  as  with  most  proverbs,  the  opposite  is 
just  as  true  —  namely,  that  a  good  work- 
man can  do  nothing  certain  with  inferior 
tools. 

This  volume  contains  some  desultory  nar- 
ratives of  sporting  expeditions  in  various 
parts  of  the  world  —  in  India,  Southern  and 
Central,  in  Circassia,  and  in  Atrica.  They 
are  rather  loosely  thrown  together,  and  not 
always  very  well  told ;  but  many  of  the  ad- 
ventures are  so  exciting  as  to  make  us  for- 
get the  absence  of  literary  graces  in  their 
narration.  Perhaps  the  best  thing  in  the 
book  is  the  chase  and  death  of  a  celebrated 
man-eating  tiger,  that  had  long  been  the 
scourge  of  the  district  which  he  haunted, 
and  had  carried  off  nearly  a  hundred  na- 
tives, male  and  female.  The  destruction 
of  such  a  monster  raises  his  conqueror  from 
the  rank  of  sportsman  into  a  public  bene- 
factor. The  natives  are  powerless  to  cope 
with  them,  and  tigers  that  have  once  ac- 
quired an  appetite  for  human  flesh  never 
lose  it.  Their  nature  becomes,  if  possible, 
more  ferocious  than  ever,  while  Providence 
bestows  on  them  powers  of  craft  and  cun- 
ning far  superior  to  those  which  they  pos- 
sessed when  preying  on  such  humble' game 
as  deer  and  antelopes.  The  craft  of  this 
particular  tiger  had  baflled  all  efforts  of  the 
terrified  natives  to  discover  even  his  lair. 
Bullocks  had  been  picketed  in  places  fre- 
quented by  him,  but  he  would  leave  them 
untouched  and  carry  off  the  herdsmen.  His 
trail  had  been  followed  for  miles,  but  he 
had  such  devices  of  doubling  back,  and 
eluding  detection,  that  the  charnel-house  to 
which  his  victims  were  carried  remained 
undiscovered.  Sixteen  post-ninners  had 
been  swept  away  in  six  months,  the  fatal 
spring  being  made  at  one  particular  bend 
in  the  road.  Once  One  native  tracker  had 
caught  sight  of  him  drinking;   and  as  he 
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botmded  away  into  the  jungle  hu  noticed  lor  three  of  his  bravest  followers  volunteered 
that  he  was  not  as  other  tigera  are.  but  that  '  to  acuompiiny  him,  but  the  ofier  was  de- 
his  skin  was  of  a  dirty  faded  yellow.  At  '  clined,  for  it  was  thought  that  the  tiger 
tfae  head   of  an  army  of  beaters   the   Old   i  '  '  '  '       '  ■    ■  -■ 


Shekan^-  took  up  the  trail  of  this 
at  a  pomt  where  a  native  woman  had  been 
carrieU  off  on  the  preceding  night.  Taking 
advantage  of  evei^'  sign,  such  as  marks  in 
the  saniT where  the  tiger  had  laid  down  hia 
atill  Uvii^  victim  to  get  a  firmer  gripe,  and 
herliands  hadclutebcd  the  soil  coDvulsively, 
a  rag  of  (lres9  or  a  few  long  hairs  caucht  m 
the    thorns,    the    trail    was    fuUoweu    for 

At  length  we  distinctly  heard  gmUng  91 


:e  one  only.  After  a  good  sleep  and,  wc 
will  venture  to  add,  a  hearty  meal,  the  Old 
Sbckairy.  dressed  in  native  costume,  and 
armed  with  a  abort  double-bam^Ued  rilte, 
a  brace  of  pistoU,  and  a  huge  knife,  betoolc 
himacif  to  the  ill-omened  spot.  Ringing 
his  postman's  bell  as  he  walked  along,  ho 
gradually  drew  nearer  and  nearer.  The 
issue  must  be  told  in  his  own  words :  — 

The  sun  hod  almoet  set  u  I  proceeded  slowly 


hke  the  gnawing  of  bones,  accomp;»nicd  by  W  jown  the  road,  and  altliough  I  wia  porfoctlj 
■narla  and  gn.wb.  .  .  Wb  niada  our  w*y 'coy,  ^nj  as  stoady  as  poaaiblt,  I  fdl  Cold  drops 
with  giwt  diffioultj  through  the  donsa  unJer.  ^f  perapiration  start  from  my  fcnihcad  as  I  nb- 
WOOd  lor  about  a  hundred  yanls,  the  oaise  he-  ,  prooched  the  spot  where  so  m:iTiy  victims  h.id 
oommg  plainer  and  more  dislmct  us  we  ad-  ^  been  sacrificed.  I  pixsaed  the  i-ock,  keoping  weU 
nnoed,  untU  at  last  we  emerged  mto  au  open  qq  the  look-out,  ouJ  liatcuing  carefully  for  Uie 
glade.  Here,  lookingcautiouBly  around,  I  found  eiiijt^t  sound.  .  .  Wliilst  ascemlingthc  op- 
the  Doise  proeeedftl  from  two  ji«:kals,  who  were  ,  ^^^e  sido  of  the  ravine,  I  hear.1  a  alight  niuse 
mtmchiiig  and  tearing  the  flesh  from  some  half-  iitg  [he  crackling  of  a  dry  leaf;  I  piused,  and, 
rtnpped  human  bones.  .  .  Ihia  waa  evi- I  turning  to  the  left,  fVontwi  thoapot  from  whence 
dently  the  hecatooab  of  the  man-eater,  for  I  ,  I  thought  the  noiae  proceeded.  I  distinctly  aaw 
counted,  from  skulls  and  roniama  of  hoit-ealcn  ^  ^  H,„,.en,ent  or  waving  in  the  high  grass,  as  if 
bodies,  alMattwenly-three  victims  of  both  seies,  '  Br,n,ething  wis  making  its  way  towards  me; 
Mwe  could  see,  from  the  hair,  clothes,  broken  a^^  j  tearf  a  loud  purring  sound,  and  saw 
banglw,  and  gold  and  silver  ornaments  belong-  „n,ethiag  twitching  backwards  and  fbrwarda 
ing  to  native  women  We  picked  up  two  maa-  bei,i„|  „  ^^.  ^  i^,  i.osh  and  long  graa, 
wve  silver  bracelets  belopging  to  his  kst  victim,  I  j„ut  ^g^^  ^r  ten  paces  from  mo.  ond  a  litUe 
whoae  fresh  remamseihiluied  signs  of  Ulloomg,  ;„  ^^  rear.  It  was  a  ticklish  moment,  but  I 
which  were  recogmsL^d  by  one  of  ihe  villagoi-s  fg,t  prepared.  I  stepped  back  a  couple  of  paces, 
who  was  with  us.  We  also  found  two  gold  neck  ,  ;„  „^^j  (o  got  a  betteVview.  which  aclioiTprol 
ornaments,  which  mark  Ihe  manned  wonwni  bablj  saved  my  life,  for  immedlalcly  the  bruto 
and  a  knife,  which  the  dhoby  ,issured  us  he  ^aiig  into  the  middle  of  the  i^«td,  aUghting 
knew  belongfl  to  a  pue^runner  who  had  been  |  ^^^^  gj^  f^^t  from  the  place  where  I  wasatanJt 
killed  about  a  monlh  before.  The  stench  from  -^^  ,  g^ed  a  hurricl  shot  ere  he  could  gather 
the  decayed  animal  matter  was  almost  inaup-  |jin,„,f  ^^  a  second  spring,  and  when  the 
portoble.  j^j,^^  chervil  away  I  saw  huu  I'oUing  over  and 

Tigers,  like  alligators,  like  their  meat  I  o^er  in  the  dusty  road,  writhing  in  his  death 
high,  and  geuerallv  keep  it  till  decomposi-  I  "gonf.  ^r  my  shut  had  entercl  the  neck  and 
tiou  liaa  eomment'cd.  Having  found  tins  gone  liown wards  into  his  chesL  I  stepped  on 
pleasant  lair,  the  next  thing  was  to  find  the  7«  «"■«  "J''  B*™  ?"?,  ""J  ^J"\  'l'"'™',  ^"^^ 
£aD-eater  himself.  The  iimgle  was  systom-  t'  ^'■'  "I"'-'/'"-''  '■''^  ['^"*1  f™™.  ""^  '^ 
~T^  111.  Ill  '     "  '  Inia,  a  ahght  tremor  passed  over  all  bia  limba, 

atieaUv  U-aten   and  all  meaner  game  wa.j  I  ^j  '^^  ^8  ,,,1^    Thl^^t*ir  was  daod,  a^ 
■pared;    Imt,   though   several    tigers    anJ  ,  hu  viotims  avenrnd. 
tlgresaea  fell,  the  great  Jeliniiuint  was  not  I 

■inong  the  iiumb'T.  For  some  daya  he  was  In  elephant  hunting  the  Old  Shckarry 
lost,  but  ul  k'Ugth  news  came  that  he  liad  was  equally  suii'Cssful,  and,  wc  arc  happy 
beun  M-en  skulking  in  the  neighbourhood  to  say,  adopted  the  same  principle  of  ties- 
of  tbt-  villa^ie,  ami  the  trail  being  imucdi-  patching  his  noble  ^mc  as  spei'rlily  as  jmjs- 
atety  followed  up,  it  was  coneluslvelv  proved  sible,  and  with  the  infliction  of  the  sroallest 
that  he  iuu»t  be  lying  perdu  near  that  iden-  amount  of  pain.  There  is  a  hollow  space, 
tical  bend  in  tlie  nmil  whera  so  many  un-  about  the  sue  of  a  saucer,  on  the  forehead 
lueky  puMl-runiii'rs  liad  been  ptiunrud  upon,  of  the  Indian  elephant,  imiiiciliati-ly  above 
Tbv  Old  Sliekarry  now  a<luute(]  a  resolution  the  root  of  the  trunk.  A  ball  >irik'ing  tills 
which  iilamps  hiiu  as  souietliing  much  more  'pot  produces  almost  i  mini 'ill  ate  death, 
heroic  than  an  onliiiarj-  sportsman,  lie  de-  1  Ihe  Old  Shekarry  rarely  lin'd  till  he  could 
t«rniined  to  ilress  up  'as  a  pi •?< I- runner,  and  gi't  a  ii'rtain  aim  at  this  small  mark,  and 
to  go  alone  at  sunset  to  thi.t  bend  in  the  j  be  con-d  not  wliat  labour  lie  underwent  or 
road,  and  abide  the  inan-cater's  onset.    Two  I  what  risks  he  ran  in  his  endeavours  to  se- 
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cure  a  favourable  opportunity  for  a  fatal 
shot.  He  acted  like  a  workman,  in  fact, 
not  like  a  butcher.  Curiously  enough,  on 
about  the  only  occasion  when,  from  neces- 
sity or  excitement,  he  indulged  in  a  snap 
shot,  he  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life. 
He  had  killed  two  bulls  with  a  bullet 
each  in  the  **  saucer,"  and  had  only  time  to 
snatch  up  another  gun,  when  an  enormous 
bull  and  seven  cows  dashed  past  like  a 
"whirlwind.  By  a  couple  of  snap  shots  be- 
hind the  ear — for  it  wa?  a  broadside  chance 
—  the  bull  was  brought  to  his  knees ;  and 
the  Old  Shekarry  rushed  off  to  intercept 
him.  In  this  he  succeeded,  but  he  had  to 
stand  his  charge,  rendered  doubly  violent 
by  his  wounds  and  his  fury.  He  was  al- 
lowed to*  come  within  fifteen  paces,  shriek- 
ing at  the  top  of  his  voice,  and  then  the  Old 
Shekarry  let  drive  both  barrels  at  the 
**  saucer."  Whether  he  was  out  of  breath 
with  the  run,  or  the  rifle  was  too  heavy, 
our  author  knows  not ;  but  he  admits  that 
his  aim  was  unsteady ;  and  the  animal,  not 
being  killed  stone  dead,  came  on,  picked 
up  the  Old  Shekarry  like  a  cocoanut,  and 
not  having  time  to  trample  on  him,  whirled 
him  into  infinite  space.  When  he  recov- 
ered his  senses,  he  found  himself  lying  in  a 
pool  of  blood,  that  poured  from  his  nose, 
nis  mouth,  and  his  ears.  He  was  at  the 
top  of  a  nullah,  or  watercourse,  and  his 
rine  was  at  the  bottom.  Like  a  true  sports- 
man, he  would  not  be  separated  from  his 
trusty  weapon,  and  with  great  difficulty 
scrambled  down  after  it.  It  was  a  scramble 
out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire.  Hardly 
had  he  attended  to  his  rifle,  and  begun  to 
attend  to  himself,  when  the  wounded  bull 
espied  him,  and,  with  a  terrific  scream, 
tore  down  the  bed  of  the  watercourse. 
Escape  there  was  none.  With  limbs  stiff 
and  body  bruised  it  was  difficult  even  to 
raise  the  rifle  to  the  shoulder.  But  the 
strong  will  beat  the  weak  body.  As  a  last 
chance  the  Old  Shekarry  took  a  steady  aim 
at  the  "saucer"  and  puMed  the  trigger. 
When  the  smoke  cleared  away  there  was  a 
mighty  mass  lying  close  to  him.  The  ele- 
phant was  dead,  and  his  victor  was  insensi- 
ble. His  body  from  the  waist  upwards  was 
black.  The  natives  covered  tne  bruised 
part  with  leeches,  and  their  marks  remain 
unto  this  day. 

We  are  not  going  to  pick  all  the  plums 
out  of  the  book.  The  samples  we  have 
given  might  be  multinlicd  indefinitely,  and 
readers  will  find  no  lack  of  excitement  in 
any  of  the  adventures  of  a  man  who,  in  pro- 
portion as  he  courted  danger,  rose  trium- 
))hant  over  it.  Incidentally  we  discover 
that  the  Old  Shekarry  is  a  man  of  the  world, 
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I  as  well  as  a  mighty  hunter.  Scattered 
through  his  books  there  are  receipts  for 
cooking,  and  receipts  for  restorative  drinks, 
that  speak  of  the  taste  and  palate  of  a  mas« 
ter.  And  at  p.  220  there  is  a  receipt  for  a 
hookah  mixture  so  inviting  as  almost  to 
make  it  worth  the  while  of  every  smokiiig 
man  —  and  who  is  not  a  smoking  man  in 
these  days  ?  —  to  make  an  expedition  into 
those  tropical  lands  where,  after  the  heat 
and  dust  and  fatigue  of  the  day,  tMe  hunter 
may  naturally  look  for  comfort  and  narcotics. 


From  The  Saturday  Beview. 
THE  WEATHER. 

The  weather  has  passed  from  its  habitual 
position  in  our  conversation.  Instead  of 
being  a  mere  shoeing-hom  to  introduce 
more  interesting  topics,  it  has  become  the 
staple  of  all  intercourse  between  human  be- 
ings —  the  one  really  attractive  and  absorb- 
ing subject.  If  at  any  time  during  the  last 
few  weeks,  or,  as  it  seems  to  the  wearied 
imagination,  the  last  few  years,  we  could 
have  applied  an  acoustic  machine  to  collect 
into  one  all  the  various  streams  of  talk  that 
are  dribbling  in  a  thousand  dining-rooms, 
one  sound,  like  Aaron^s  rod,  would  swallow 
up  all  the  rest.  We  should  hear  in  every 
variety  of  tone  the  one  melancholy  wail  — 
how  hot  it  is  !  There  is  literally  steaming 
up  a  lamentation  and  a  ceaseless  tale  of 
wrong,  and  though  the  bodies  from  which  it 
proceeds  are  limp  and  dilapidated,  we  may 
certainly  add  that  the  words  are  strong. 
Of  possible  evils  to  crops  or  to  health  we 
say  nothing;  but  the  national  loss  in  the 
shape  of  temper  would  be  something  start- 
ling if  it  were  calculable  bv  any  statistical 
method.  To  complain  is  of^  course  useless, 
except  so  far  as  even  useless  complaint 
affords  a  certain  transient  solace ;  to  phi- 
losophize is  all  but  impossible ;  and  even  to 
think  or  write  connectedly  is  a  serious  effort 
for  persons  of  delicate  constitution.  Yet  a 
few  random  reflections  gradually  impress 
themselves  upon  the  enfeebled  intellects  of 
the  sufferers.  It  is  impossible,  for  exam- 
ple, not  to  feel  a  certain  sense  of  humilia- 
tion at  the  power  exercised  by  a  trifling  rise 
of  the  thermometer.  The  influence  pro- 
duced upon  national  character  by  varieties 
of  climate  has  been  a  commonplace  since 
the  days  of  Montesquieu ;  the  importance 
of  even  a  slight  change  is  being  forcibly  * 
impressed  upon  the  least  attentive.  It  is 
curious  to  think  by  how  slight  a  tenure  we 
hold  some  of  the  gifts  upon  which  we  chiefly 
pride  ourselves.  Ourpolitifral  and  religious 
ideas  dissolve  and  melt  with  the  waste  of 
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oar  animal  tissues.  One  trifling  example  is 
often  given.  The  material  ima^e  by  which 
the  Southern  nations  instinctively  represent 
the  penalties  of  a  future  world  is  that  of 
intense  heat.  The  Esquimaux,  on  the 
other  hand,  consider  hell  to  be  a  region  of 
bitter  and  never-ceasing  cold.  In  our  nor- 
mally changeable  climate,  the  more  appro- 
priate conception  seems  to  be  that  in  Para- 
dise Lost,  where  the  damned  are  carried  by 
sudden  changes  from  one  extreme  to  the 
other.  Just  now  it  is  impossible  for  any 
person  of  average  constitution  to  dissociate 
the  ideas  of  cold  and  comfort.  Though  we 
cannot  quite  console  ourselves  by  thinking 
on  the  frosty  Caucasus,  we  can  derive  some 
pleasure  from  the  thoughts  of  American 
cooling  drinks ;  there  is  a  music  about  the 
very  sound  of  smashers  and  cobblers  and 
cocktails.  And  in  the  6pposite  direction, 
our  ideas  of  the  infernal  regions  conform 
with  singular  accuracy  to  the  ordinary  images 
derived  from  Oriental  sources.  We  have 
simply  to  fancy  ourselves  pacing  Pall  Mall 
for  ever  under  the  heat  of  a  London  July. 
But  in  more  important  matters  than  the  con- 
crete symbols  by  which  we  choose  to  inter- 
pret theologicaldoctrines,  the  disintegration 
of  our  national  creeds  is  beginning  to  mani- 
fest itself.  Take,  for  example,  the  British 
Constitution,  that  palladium  of  our  liberties, 
the  British  jury,  the  glorious  system  of 
party  government,  or  any  other  topic  of 
English  complacency.  We  have  been  ac- 
customed to  speak  of  them  as  eternal  and 
immutable,  founded  upon  the  solid  rock  of 
human  nature ;  and  yet  it  is  becoming  mani- 
fest that  in  pur  exultation  we  have  forgotten 
the  necessary  proviso  that  the  thermometer 
should  not  habitually  exceed  (say)  80®. 
"VV^hen  it  rises  distinctly  above  that  limit 
party  government  becomes  a  mockery.  The 
House  of  Commons  is  a  purgatory  to  which 
no  patriotism  could  reconcile  a  man  for 
more  tlian  a  limited  period.  The  few  heroic 
persons  who  adhere  to  their  benches  become 
as  languid  as  an  Oriental  council,  with  oc- 
casional outbursts  of  intense  irritability. 
Absolute  submission  is  possible  under  such 
circumstances,  or  a  fierce  quarrel,  succeeded 
by  utter  j)rostration  ;  but  ^that  which  is  not 
possible  is  a  spirited  and  long-continued 
contest,  in  which  a  succession  of  combatants 
comes  up  fresh  and  smiling,  each  man  hit- 
ting his  hardest,  and  yet  never  losing  his 
temper.  To  maintain  a  vigorous  struggle 
the  constitution  must  be  elastic,  and  tlie 
muscles  braced.  The  temperature  must  be 
such  as  to  allow  of  persistent  eifort ;  a  cer- 
tain temperate  heat  is  necessary  for  a  partv 
fight  as  for  an  athletic  perfonnance,  for  it 
makes  at  least  an  equal  drain  on  the  consti- 


tution. If  the  present  heat  were  to  con- 
tinue, half  the  members  would  be  panting 
like  wearied  dogs,  and  the  other  half  snap- 

Eing  like  the  same  animals  in  incipient 
ydrophobia.  The  dignity  of  the  assembly 
would  disappear :  the  Speaker  must  abandon  > 
his  wig ;  the  Ministers  must  take  off  their 
coats ;  messengers  must  be  admitted  with 
cooling  drinks  ;  and  irritable  tempers  would 
find  the  ordinary  modes  of  warfare  insuffi- 
cient, and  take  to  the  bowie-knife  and  re- 
volver as  a  more  emphatic  relief  to  their 
feelings.  If  a  nearer  approximation  has 
not  been  made  to  this  state  of  things,  it  is 
partly  because  many  members  have  fled, 
and  because  the  remainder  are  too  much 
jaded  to  be  capable  of  any  vigorous  action. 
They  snap,  but  they  have  not  enough  en- 
ergy to  bite.  The  House  of  Commons,  ii> 
short,  is  an  assembly  emphatically  suited  to 
moderate  degrees  of  heat.  A  great  statis- 
tician proved  that  a  certain  flower  blossomed 
when  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  mean 
daily  temperatures  was  equal  to  a  given 
quantity.  Some  similar  law  may  probably 
be  discovered  showing  at  what  moment  the 
bands  of  party  restraint  would  infallibly 
burst,  and  rarfiament  dissolve  into  an  inco- 
herent mass  of  demoralized  units  rising  only 
to  spasmodic  quarrels.  The  same  causes 
affect  even  more  deeply  the  national  spirit 
from  which  even  Parliament  derives  its  au- 
thority. What  is  the  sacred  institution 
whose  peril  would  rouse  u»  to  descend  into 
the  streets  at  midday  ?  Could  Mr.  Beales 
collect  a  public  meeting  under«  this  sun  to 
vindicate  a  great  constitutional  principle  P 
The  Yery  odour  of  a  collected  mob  would 
drive  off  all  persons  possessed  of  olfactory 
organs,  and  the  orator  could  hardly  find 
voice  to  speak,  or  the  masses  to  raise  a  lan- 
guid cheer.  Nay,  if  a  French  despot  were 
to  Land  upon  our  shores,  and  propose  to  re- 
lieve us  of  all  the  bother  of  governing  the 
country,  we  could  almost  find  it  in  our 
hearts  to  bless  him  for  his  benevolence  and 
public  spirit.  In  spite  of  enthusiasts  at 
Wimbledon,  patriotism  is  too  exciting  a 
passion  to  be  welcome  at  a  temperature  of 
oversow 

The  morality  which  has  for  its  object  the 
social  relations  is,  if  possible,  a  still  more 
irksome  burden.  During  the  hot  hours  of 
the  day  one  feels  that  the  duty  of  Christian 
charity  should  be  to  a  certain  extent  re- 
laxed. One  ought  of  course  to  love  one"*s 
neighbour  as  oneself;  but  then  it  must  be 
admitted  that  **  oneself"  is  anything  but  an 
objtjct  of  unqualified  affection.  So  far  as 
a  man's  body  is  concerned,  he  is  a  nuisance 
to  himself  and  to  all  his  neijrhbours.  He  is 
simply  a  moist  mass  of  unpleasant  matter, 
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absorbing  a  considerable  share  of  a  limited 
atmosphere,  and  certainly  giving  out  noth- 
ing agreeable  to  make  up  lor  it.  We  can- 
not follow  Sydney  Smith's  advice  of  taking 
off  our  flesh  and  sitting  in  our  bones ;  but 
we  become  vividly  sensible  that  flesh  is  on 
the  whole  a  mistake.  A  fat  man  becomes 
ipso  /ado  a  criminal ;  a  certain  fiendlike 
consolation  may  be  derived  from  the  spec- 
tacle of  his  sufferings  by  those  who  can 
complacently  give  thanks  that  they  are  not 
even  as  this  sinner ;  but  the  pleasure  is  cer- 
tainly immoral.  The  duty  which  a  fat  man 
owes  to  society  at  the  present  moment  is  to 
retire  to  some  cool  cellar,  and  there  hide 
his  sufferings  from  mankind  until  the  re- 
turn of  frost  gives  an  undeniable  advantage 
to  the  oleaginous  compounds  of  humanity. 
The  spiritual  part  of  our  nature  is  not  so 
directly  interested ;  some  of  the  virtues  may 
be  considered  to  retain  their  obligation  even 
when  an  unprincipled  thermometer  rises  to 
100°  in  the  shade.  But  a  large  number  of 
the  moral  commands  become  ambiguous. 
All  that  collection  of  axioms  about  procras- 
tination being  the  thief  of  time,  and  its  con- 
geners, should  be  temporarily  repealed. 
Busy  men  are  a  nuisance.  We  ought  to  do 
nothing  that  can  be  put  off  till  to-morrow. 
Instead  of  snatching  the  fleeting  moments 
as  they  pass,  we  should  be  thankful  that  one 
more  day  has  passed  with  no  work  of  any 
kind  accomplished.  How  sweet  it  is  to 
pause,  to  make  an  end,  to  rest  unbumished, 
not  to  shine  in  use,  as  though  to  breathe 
were  not  life  enough  for  any  reasonable  hu- 
man being !  Utter  and  complete  laziness 
should  be  the  ideal  of  reasonable  men,  and 
the  only  permissible  work  that  which  pre- 
vents some  other  person  from  doing  more. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  some  of  these 
remarks  have  a  superficially  immoral  sound. 
They  are  contrary  to  accepted  doctrines, 
and  tend  to  sanction  that  weakness  of  the 
flesh  by  which  we  are  sufldciently  liable  to 
be  conquered.  The  effort  of  discovering 
the  deeper  ground  which  would  reconcile 
them  to  the  ordinary  exhortations  is  too 
great  for  the  weather.  Metaphysical  inqui- 
ries, at  least,  may  be  suspended  until  a 
more  moderate  temperature  sets  in.  We 
will  only  remark  that  when  the  laws  of  na- 
ture undergo  so  strange  an  alteration,  it 
would  be  pedantic  to  suppose  that  the  laws 
of  morality  should  not  show  a  certain  ca- 
pacity of  adapting  themselves  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  world.  Meanwhile  we  may  en- 
deavour to  draw  one  or  two  conclusions 
more  in  harmony  with  accepted  theories. 
The  most  obvious  is  the  necessitv  of  a  large 
allowance  of  human  charity.  The  English 
people,  we  are  accustomed  to  remark,  is 


the  noblest  people  on  the  face  of  the  earthy 
and  the  English  climate,  in  spite  of  vain 
objectors,  the  most  admirable  climate ;  not 
indeed  that  Englishmen  have  not  their 
faults,  and  that  even  our  climate  is  not  oc- 
casionally distressing  in  its  more  normal 
manifestations.  But  the  climate  has,  until 
1868,  always  enjoyed  this  undeniable  praise, 
that  it  is  moderate  enough  to  admit  on  every 
day  of  healthy  exercise.  It  is  singularly 
favourable,  so  far,  to  physical  energy.  For 
once  it  has  signally  broken  down,  and  we 
may  now  judge  for  ourselves  how  much  the 
excellence  of  the  climate  is  a  necessary 
condition  of  some  of  the  political  and  moral 
advantages  on  which  we  pride  ourselves. 
The  Americans,  as  it  is  often  remarked, 
have  developed  a  new  type  of  character 
with  singular  rapidity.  For  the  particular 
direction  which  the  change  has  taken  we 
may  be  unable  to  account ;  but  it  is  easy  to 
imagine  that  if  we  were  to  take  a  hundred 
average  Englishmen,  to  broil  them  all  the 
summer  and  freeze  them  all  the  winter, 
some  decided  modifications  would  be  pro- 
duced in  a  generation  or  two.  When  in 
future  we  see  the  long  sallow  Yankee,  wte 
should  remember  to  what  a  process  he  and 
his  forefathers  have  been  subjected ;  a  pro- 
cess of  natural  selection  has  altered  his 
whole  physiognomy.  We  may  reflect  how 
completely  the  fresh-coloured,  succulent, 
juicy  Englishman  is  a  product  of  the  cli- 
mate. C  one  where  the  extremes  were 
greater  he  would  not  only  be  directly  modi- 
hed,  as  if  he  were  kept  at  one  time  in  an 
oven  and  at  another  in  an  ice-house,  but  he 
would  actually  tend  to  die  out.  He  would 
be  at  a  disadvantage  in  contending  against 
the  influences  of  tne  climate,  and  his  less 
sanguine  relatives  would  become  the  ances^ 
tors  of  the  next  generation.  This  type  of 
constitution  has  undoubtedly  its  defects, 
even  in  England ;  but  it  is  a  most  essential 
element  in  our  political  institutions.  The 
compromises  on  which  we  pride  ourselves 
do  not  really  rest  upon  the  system  of 
checks  and  balances  described  by  judicious 
writers,  but  on  the  honest,  burly,  thick- 
headed, and  unexcitable  race  who  work 
them.  If  it  were  possible  to  suppose  that 
a  permanent  change  was  taking  place  in  our 
climate  of  which  the  present  summer  is  the 
commencement,  we  snould  be  compelled  to 
anticipate  a  corresponding  extinction  of  the 
good  old  English  Tory.  The  thin,  eager 
race  of  democrats  and  revolutionary  char- 
acters would  increase  and  multiply,  and  we 
should  lose  an  element  of  steadiness  which 
no  constitution-monger  could  replace.  Let 
us  be  thankful  for  the  pational  fog,  and 
pity  rather  than  condemn  those  who  hare 
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to  conduct  their  affairs  without  its  soflening 
influence.  No  wonder  if  under  the  unceas- 
ing glare  they  become  restless,  impatient 
of  compromises,  and  disposed  to  settle 
matters  by  sharp  and  decisive  measures. 

We  are  going  perhaps  a  little  too  fast. 
Perhaps  by  the  tune  this  is  before  our  read- 
ers the  glorious  uncertainty  of  the  British 
climate  may  have  once  more  vindicated  it- 
self. The  Gulf  Stream,  of  which  scientific 
persons  are  disposed  to  make  an  intolera- 
ble bore,  may  have  brought  back  our  be- 
loved mists.  We  may  feel  like  owls  retir- 
ing from  the  uncongenial  glare  of  day  to 
their  habitual  twilight.  And  perhaps  the 
most  practical  moral  we  can  take  with  us  is 
the  singular  extent  to  which  we  are  unpre- 


pared in  this  as  in  some  other  contingencies. 
A  bright  summer  comes  upon  us  as  though 
we  had  never  heard  of  sunshine.  We  feel 
it  trebly  because  we  have  none  of  the 
proper  appliances.  Old  Indians  complain 
that  they  are  hotter  in  England  than  in  the 
tropics,  because  neither  houses  nor  style  of 
living  are  adapted  to  meet  so  rare  an  enemy 
as  the  English  sun.  It  would  be  some  gain 
if  we  had  learnt  some  humble  lessons  which 
are  familiar  in  countries  of  no  greater  aver- 
age heat  than  our  own,  as,  for  example,  the 
real  value  of  ice.  It  has  made  its  appear- 
ance more  frequently  than  of  old  upon  our 
tables,  but  we  still  scarcely  appreciate  the 
amount  of  luxury  to  be  derived  from  ice 
even  in  moderate  weather. 


From  Macmlllan'8  Magazine. 
A  DEAD  LETTER. 
"A  ccBwr  blessi— Vombre  ei  le  silence," ^n.  db 

BALZAO. 


I  DREW  it  from  its  china  tomb ; 

It  came  out  feebly  scented 
With  some  thin  ghost  of  past  perftime 

That  dust  and  days  had  lent  it 

An  old,  stnined  letter,  —  folded  still! 

To  read  with  due  compoenre 
I  sought  the  bun-lit  window-fill 

Above  the  gray  inclosure, 

That,  glimmering  in  the  saltry  haxe, 

Faint-flowered,  dimly  shaded. 
Slumbered,  like  Goldsmith's  Madam  Blaiie, 

Bedizened  and  brocaded. 

A  queer  old  place!    You'd  surely  say 

Some  tea-board  garden-maker 
Had  planned  it  in  Dutch  William's  day 

To  please  some  florist  Quaker, 

So  trim  it  was.    The  yew-trees  still. 

With  pious  care  perverted. 
Grew  in  the  same  grim  shapes;  and  still 

The  liplcss  <lolphin  spirted; 

Still  in  his  wonted  state  abode 

The  bn)ken-no8ed  Apollo; 
And  still  the  cypress-arbour  showed 

The  same  umbrageous  hollow. 

Only, — as  fresh  young  Beauty  gleams 

From  coffoc-coloured  laces,  — 
So  peepeil  from  its  old-fashioned  dreams 

The  fresher  mo<lem  traces; 

For  idle  mallet,  hoop,  and  ball 

Upon  the  lawn  were  lying ; 
A  magazine,  a  tumbled  shawl. 

Bound  which  the  swifts  were  flying 


And  tossed  beside  the  Guelder  rose 

A  heap  of  rainbow  knitting. 
Where,  blinking  in  her  pleaeeid  repose, 

A  Persian  cat  was  sitting. 

•*  A  place  to  love  in, — live,  -^for  aye. 

If  we  too,  like  Tithonus, 
Could  find  some  god  to  stretch  the  gray. 

Scant  life  the  Fates  have  thrown  us; 

'*  But  now  by  steam  we  run  the  race 
With  buttoned  heart  and  pocket; 

Our  Love's  a  gilded,  surplus  grace,— 
Just  like  an  empty  locket 

**  *  The  time  is  out  of  joint'    Who  will. 

May  strive  to  make  it  better; 
For  me,  this  warm  old  window-sill. 

And  this  old  dusty  letter." 

n. 

**  Dear  John  (the  letter  ran),  it  can't,  can*t  be. 
For  Father's  gone  to  Chorley  Fair  with  Sam^ 

And  Mother's  storing  Apples,  —  Prue  and  Ms 
Up  to  our  Elbows  making  Damson  Jam  : 

But  we  shall  meet  before  a  Week  is  gone,  — 

'  'Tis  a  long  Lane  that  has  no  Turning,'  John  ! 

**  Only  till  Sunday  next,  and  then  you'll  wait 
Behind    the   White-Thorn,    by   the   broken 
Stile  — 

We  can  go  round  and  catch  them  at  the  Gate— 
All  to  ourselves,  for  nearly  one  long  Mile; 

Dear  Prue  wwCt  look,  and  Father  he'U  go  on, 

And  8am*8  two  Eyes  are  all  for  Cisey,  John  ! 

**  John,  she's  so  smart,  —  with  every  Ribbon 
new, 
Flame-ooloored  Sacque,  and  Crimson  Pade- 
soy; 
As  proud  as  proud ;  and  has  the  Vapours  too 
Just  like  a  Lady; — calls  poor  Sam  a  boy. 
And  vows  no  Sweet-Heart's  worth  the  Thhik* 

Logon 
Tai  he's  past  Thirty,  —I  know  better,  John. 
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**  My  dear,  I  don't  think  that  I  thought  of 
much 
Before  we  knew  each  other,  I  and  you; 
And  now,  why,  John^  your  least,  least  Finger 
touch 
Gives  me  enough  to  think  a  Summer  through. 
See,  for  I  send  you  Something  !    There,   'tis 

gone ! 
Look  in  this  Comer,  —  mind  you  find  it,  John  !  " 

in. 

•This  was  the  matter  of  the  note,  — 

A  long-forgot  deposit. 
Dropped  in  a  Chelsea  Dragon's  throat, 

Deep  in  a  fragrant  closet. 

Piled  with  a  modish  Dresden  world,  — 
Beaux,  beauties,  players,  and  poses. 

Bonzes  with  squat  legs  undercurled. 
And  great  jars  filled  with  roses. 

Ah,  heart  that  wrote  !    Ah,  lips  that  kissed  ! 

You  had  no  thought  or  presage 
Into  what  keeping  you  dismissed 

Tour  simple  old-world  message  ! 

A  rererent  one.    Though  we  to-day 

Distrust  beliefs  and  powers. 
The  artless,  ageless  things  you  say 

Are  fresh  as  God's  own  flowers,    . 

Starring  some  pure  primeval  spring. 
Ere  Gold  had  grown  despotic,  — 

Ere  Life  was  yet  a  selfish  thing. 
Or  Love  a  mere  exotic. 

I  need  not  search  too  much  too  find 

Whose  lot  it  was  to  send  it. 
That  feel  upon  me  yet  the  kind. 

Soft  hand  of  her  who  penned  it; 

And  .see,  through  two-score  years  of  smoke, 

In  prim,  bygone  apparel,. 
Shine  fh>m  yon  time-black  Norway  oak 

The  face  of  Patience  Caryl,  — 

The  pale,  smooth  forehead,  silver-tressed; 

The  gray  gown,  quaintly  flowered; 
The  spotless,  stately  coif  whose  crest 

Like  Hector's  horse-plume  towered; 

And  still  that  sweet  half-solemn  look 
Where  some  past  thought  was  clinging. 

As  when  one  shuts  a  serious  book 
To  hear  the  thrushes  singing. 

I  kneel  to  you  !  Of  those  you  were 
Whose  kind  old  hearts  grow  mellow,  — 

Whose  fair  old  fjices  gniw  more  fair 
As  Point  and  Flanders  yellow; 

Whom  some  old  store  of  garnered  grieft 
Their  placid  temples  shading. 


Crowns  like  a  wreath  of  autumn  leaf 
With  tender  tints  of  &ding. 

Peace  to  your  soul !    You  died  unwed 

Despite  this  loving  letter. 
And  what  of  John  7    Of  John  be  said 

The  less,  I  think,  the  better. 

AUSTIir  DOBSON. 


From  Good  Words. 
A  LOVE  MATCH. 

I  AM  happy :  I  do  not  show  it. 

You  say,  but  I  have  my  will 
At  last,  and  if  we  two  know  it. 

It  is  better  to  be  quite  stilL 

Once  I  set  my  face  as  a  flint. 

Once  I  sharpened  my  tongue  like  a  sword ; 
Then  I  battled  and  did  not  stint. 

Now,  now  I  have  my  reward  — 

In  the  peace  that  has  nothing  to  tell. 

In  the  life  that  htis  only  to  live ; 
We  know  one  another  so  well. 

The  rest  we  know  too,  and  forgive. 

What  is  it  you  wish  us  to  say 
Or  to  do  ?  is  it  rapture  you  missT 

Should  we  always  be  fainting  away. 
In  your  sight,  in  an  exquisite  kiss? 

Do  not  think  we  have  secrets  to  hide. 
Or  a  treasure  we  fear  will  be  spent ; 

I  have  all  when  I  sit  by  his  side. 
There  is  no  more  love  to  invent. 

A  hush  more  sweet  than  I  sought 

Has  fallen  on  him  and  on  me  : 
You  ask,  is  it  all  as  I  thought  7 

No,  why  should  I  wish  it  to  bet 

Would  I  barter  the  trance  of  noonday 
For  the  stormy  glimpses  of  morn. 

And  the  heiglit  of  the  level  highway 
For  steep  thickets  of  flowering  thorn  ? 

Though  the  flowers  unplucked  lie  behind. 
The  white  sun  goes  shining  before, 

Where  we  follow  and  drink  up  the  wind 
That  pants  to  a  far-away  shore. 

But  you  think  we  shall  weary  too. 
When  the  weary  sun  sinks  from  the  skies; 

But  the  twilight  will  come,  and  the  dew 
Will  fall  like  a  seal  on  our  eyes. 

Do  not  think  that  I  find  it  lonely 
In  the  hush  of  the  hot  sunbeam; 

Though  the  child  at  my  breast  seems  only 
A  dream  growing  out  of  a  dream. 

O.  A.  8DC00X. 
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WHERE  TO  GO.— PAUL   ON  MARS   HILL. 


'     WHERE  TO  GO  TO. 
Bt  Samuel  Loysb,  1867; 
And  died  at  Jersey,  July,  1868,  aged  72. 

<*  There  is  an  Isle  in  the  British  Channel 
Where  they  goes  through  the  winter  without 

flannel. 
If  you  doubt  of  what  I  tell  yers, 
Unbelievers, — go  to  Heller's. " 

Thus  I  heard  a  vulgar  fellow, 
Shiv'ring  'neath  an  old  umbrella, 
In  a  sleet  shower,  sharp  and  chilly, 
Tell  his  friend. in  Piccadilly. 

He  was  right,  that  vulgar  fellow 
'Neath  his  wiuter-wom  umbrella ; 
**  Go  to  Helier*8  **  is  a  dictum 
Well  addressed  to  bronchial  victim. 

Place  of  refuge  for  the  wheezy. 
There  asthmatics  take  it  easy  ; 
If  of  lungs  you'd  be  retrievers. 
To  Heller's  go,  and  be  believers. 

Don't  you  frown,  and  look  so  haughty. 
And  think  my  form  of  speech  is  naughty. 
Helier's,  madam,  —  cry  you  mercy, — 
Is  the  capital  of  Jersey. 

By  a  saint  .the  place  was  founded  ; 
Tho'  ('tis  strange)  the  Isle  is  bounded 
By  rocks  of  the  Plutonic  order  ; 
Hence  it  hath  a  fire-made  border. 

Hence,  perhaps,  no  cold  invades  it, 
But  a  genial  clime  pervades  it. 
If  for  cosiness  you're  minded, 
Go  t»  Helier's,  and  you'll  find  it 

When  among  the  Gkkuls,  great  CsBsar, 
Catching  cold,  became  a  wheezer ; 
'Stead  of  crossing  Charon's  ferry. 
Went  to  Helier's,  and  grew  merry,  — 

Built  a  castle  there,  and  call'd  it 
"Mont  Orgueil  "  —  and  proudly  wall'd  it ; 
Thus  to  Norman  French  no  stranger, 
Tho'  he  was  from  Rome  a  ranger. 

Time  doth  work  a  change  in  all  things. 
Be  they  great  or  be  tlicy  small  things  ; 
IS  from  Rome  they  roam'd  afore  days, 
'Tis  to  Rome  they  roam  in  our  days. 

Pardon  me  this  brief  digression  ; 
List  a^niin  to  my  profession. 
That  Helier's,  nem,  con.^  for  the  wheeiy 
Is  the  place  to  take  it  easy. 

Don't  I  well,  so  well  remember. 

In  the  middle  of  December, 

Seeing  silken  flounces  flying 

Round  some  limbs,  well  worth  espying? 


For  winter  mufflings  do  no  duty 
Here,  to  hide  the  forms  of  beauty. 
Double  Jupons,  Airs,  and  Kersey 
Never  wanted  are  in  Jersey. 

Fair  ones — bless  their  pretty  fiuses-^ 
On  the  pier  disport  their  graces. 
Clad  in  silk  and  velvet  jackets, 
Watching  for  the  English  packets. 

Some  for  friends  expected  looking  — 
Friends  who  come  for  Christmas  cooking. 
Wisely  'scaping  London  murky  — 
**  Go  to  HeUer's  "  — for  your  turkey ! 

Aye,  turkey,  grouse,  black  game  and  widgeon* 
Pheasant,  partridge,  pie  of  pigeon. 
Solid -round,  or,  vol  au  vent  —  light  — 
(Worthy  of  a  poet's  song  quite.) 

These,  with  plenty  more,  abound  here, 
And  the  best  of  wine  is  found  here  ; 
And  would  thirsty  souls  drink  deep. 
In  Helier's  (luckUy)  wine  is  cheap. 

For  here — rejoice — no  duty  paid  is. 
Save  that  we  gladly  pay  the  ladies  ; 
So  swains  in  sparkling  wine  —  how  nice— 
Can  toast  their  sweethearts  at  half  price. 

Here,  too,  shines  a  summer  sun 
When  in  England  summer's  done. 
Grateful  for  the  solar  blaze  is 
He  who  sings  to  Helier's  praises. 

Let  them  boast  of  their  Madeiras, 
Their  Teneriffes,  and  their  Terceiras, 
Their  Cannes,  their  Nices,  their  MontpeUers, 
StiU  wiU  I  say,  ««  Go  to  Heuke's." 


PAUL  OX  MARS  HILL. 

BY  ALFBXD  B.  STREKT. 

Full  in  his  front  the  grand  Acropolis, 
A  cameo  of  pearls  of  temples ;  forms 
Breathing   with    marble   life  ;  —  his   boeom 
warms. 
Not  with  the  memories  of  Salamis 
Or  Marathon, — far  nobler  themes  inspire ! 
He  speaks :  his  words  are  winged  words  of  fire. 
The  city  hears :  the  gaily-vestured  Greek, 
The  Roman  spearman,  the  Dalmatian  Jew  : 
The  rapt  youth  checked  his  chariot ;   closer 
drew 
The  Phrygian  sailor,  late  whose  trireme's  beak 
Ploughed  the  ^gean's  purple.     But  he  taught 
«*The  Unknown  God."     fVe  hear  ReUgion's 

voice 
Of  the  known  God,  and,  as  we  hear,  rejoice ; 
His  earth,  sea,  sky  all  round,  with  His  grand 
glory  fraught ! 

Congregationalist  and  Boston  Recorder. 
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From  Blaokwood'8  Magaiilie. 
R^CIT  D'XrSE  8(£UR.* 

Wb  are  not  much  8uq)ri8ed  that  there 
have  been  readers  of  *  A  Sister^s  Story ' 
who  took  it  for  a  religious  novel.  Not 
only  has  it  the  familiar  aspect  of  fiction  in 
binding,  type,  and  the  inexorable*  three  vol- 
umes ;  not  only  was  it  first  advertised  in  a 
list  of  new  novels,  but  the  work  may  well 
read  like  one  in  its  more  exciting  parts  to 
persons  who  keep  their  discrimination  for 
other  things  than  the  books  they  read ;  for 
they  probably  have  found  nothing  in  its 
pages  that  in  the  least  answers  to  their  ex- 
perience of  life.  They  know  no  people  of 
such  ardent,  vehement,  and  excitable  emo- 
tions as  characterise,  not  one,  but  every- 
body in  the  book,  nor  any  such  heroine  as 
Alexandrine,  nor  such  a  pair  of  lovers  as  she 
and  Albert  together  present,  nor  any  pretty 
girls  who  play  with  the  idea  of  death  like 
Eugenie,  nor  any  individual,  not  to  say 
group  of  persons,  gifted  with  the  desire  and 
the  power  to  record  with  a  flowing  eloquent 
pen  every  event  and  feeling  with  minutest 
detail  and  passionate  earnestness  immedi- 
ately after  it  has  been  felt  or  happened. 
All  these  things,  on  the  contrary',  are  ac- 
knowledged characteristics  of  fiction.  And, 
moreover,  the  tone  of  high  life,  the  recur- 
rence of  great  names,  the  familiarity  with 
courts,  the  beauty  and  fine  manners  of 
everj'body  concerned,  the  cosmopolitan  fin- 
ish, the  familiarity  with  'every  European 
language  possessed  by  the  whole  dramatis 
personce,  are  all  points  as  perfectly  in  har- 
mony with  their  experience  of  novels  as 
they  are  opposed  to  their  personal  knowl- 
edge and  ac(}uaintance  of  mankind ;  while 
Alexandrine's  record  and  journal,  and  her 
mode  of  telling  her  love-story,  are  as  famil- 
iar to  the  novel-reader  as  they  are  unique 
in  real  life.  "We  think  even  that  the  trans- 
lator must  have  been  willing  to  throw  tliis 
Jatix  air  of  invention  over  the  English  ren- 
dering of  the  work,  or  she  would  not  have 
turned  *  Bicit  (Tune  Soeur '  into  *  A  Sister's 
Stor}'.'  **  Narrative''  would  surely  have 
better  represented  the  original  title. 

That  the  book  is  as  interesting  as  a  novel, 
that  some  passages  delineate  the  tenderer 

•  '  R<^cit  d'une  Sasur.  Soavenln  de  FamiUe.'  Re- 
GtteiUiji  par  Madame  AngoBtat  Craven,  n4e  Lm  Fer- 
ronnayi. 


passions  and   emotions  with  a  force  and 

grace  which  are  rare  in  fiction,  is  a  praise 

it  well  deserves.    We  do  not  wonder  at 

the  general  tribute  Mrs.  Augustus  Craven's 

charming    record    received    in    France,  f 

whether  as  shown  in  the  number  of  editions 

the  *  R6cit'  has  run  through,  or  in  the  high 

national  compliment  of  being  couranrU  by 

the  French  Academy,  or  in  l»eing  lately 

classed  by  Mgr.  Dupanloup  among  the  more 

notable  works  of  Frenchwomen  which  prove 

the    value    and    importance    of    woman's 

services  in  the  cause  of  relimon  and  virtue. 

• 

But  its  success  among  readers  for  whom  it 
was  more  especially  designed  is  not  our 
reason  for  calling  attention  to  it.  The  in- 
terest it  is  likely  to  excite,  and  indeed  has 
excited,  among  ourselves  is  the  motive  for 
offering  some  comments ;  and  this  because 
the  approval  inspired  in  congenial  minds  by 
an  attractive  picture  of  religious  enthusiasm 
is  so  apt  to  result  in  unfavourable  compar- 
isons, and  in  a  sort  of  discontent  with  our 
sober  homebred  insular  example  of  a  pious 
and  religious  life.  It  may  seem  a  dull  thing 
for  example,  for  a  woman  to  be  so  temper- 
ate in  her  devotion  as  to  live  out  the  full 
term  of  her  natural  life,  doing  her  duty  and 
saying  her  prayers  amid  the  comforts  of  an 
ordinary  home,  after  reading  of  Alexan- 
drine, who,  having  tasted  all  the  joys  and 
distinctions  of  beauty,  petted  and  idolised 
by  a  refined  and  luxurious  society,  succeeds 
in  killing  herself  at  forty  by  mere  exposure 
and  privations ;  and  further,  makes  a  delib- 
erate sacrifice  of  her  own  life  —  for  so  her 
friends  assume  — that  her  spiritual  father, 
whose  life  she  conceived  more  important  to 
the  Church,  might  thereby  recover  from  the 
illness  he  then  laboured  under,  and  be  spared 
to  the  cajuse  of  religion  as  embodied  in 
mystic  asceticism. 

All  the  personages  of  this  story  are  from 
temperament  as  well  as  nobler  qualities  sin- 
gularly adapted  to  represent  religion  both 
in  its  spirit  and  its  observances  emphati- 
cally and  gracefully.  The  La  Ferronnays 
family,  of  which  Mrs.  Craven  is  a  member, 
are  throughout  marked  by  an  almost  mor- 
bid sensitiveness.    This  sensibility  was  ev- 

t  The  first  edition  of  a  hundred  copies,  intended 
fbr  prirate  circulation,  created  so  fpneat  a  Rentation 
that  its  publication  wan  almost  forced  upon  Mrs. 
Craven,  and  In  a  very  few  months  it  had  run  througll 
•eventeen  editions.  ^*  DabUn  Kevkm/  July  1808. 
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idently  derived  from  both  parents,  whom 
neither  long  intercourse  with  society,  nor 
even  the  hardening  influence  of  politics  and 
an  active  part  in  public  afifairs,  ever  re- 
duced to  the  apathy  of  ordinary  humanity. 
As  an  instance  of  this  excitability,  we  read 
of  M.  de  la  Ferronnays  actually  shedding 
tears  because  the  young  people  whose  love 
and  marriage  constitute  the  interest  of  the 
first  part  of  this  narrative  began  life  with  a 
small  and,  he  feared,  inadequate  income; 
and  Madame  de  la  Ferronnays,  in  a  beauti- 
ful letter  to  her  daughter  after  her  husband^s 
death,  thus  paints  a  lifelong  dread  —  haunt- 
ing her  forty  years  —  of  the  blow  which  had 
at  length  fallen:  ''The  idea  took  posses- 
sion of  me  as  soon  as  I  became  his  wife, 
*  What  if  I  were  to  lose  him  ? '  Every  day 
of  my  life  this  has  been  my  constant  thought. 
I  have  never  for  an  hour  felt  secure,  or 
lost  sight  of  this  fear.  Nothing  but  hope 
and  trust  in  God  could  keep  my  mind  prop- 
erly balanced.  I  was  only  comforted  by 
prayer;  on  my  knees  I  felt  at  peace,  but 
never  for  long  together.  When  I  saw  him 
well  with  my  own  eyes  I  was  calm,  but 
sometimes,  perhaps  only  in  going  from  one 
room  to  another,  the  anguish  returned.  My 
heart  was  always  beating  as  if  in  terror  of 
something."  To  this  inherited  susceptibil- 
ity was  superadded,  in  the  case  of  their 
three  children,  whose  deaths  make  the  trag- 
edy of  the  story,  the  exciting  influence  of 
that  disease  which  shows  us  death  in  its 
most  pathetic  and  most  beautiful  aspect, 
and  seems  to  give  a  prevision  of  heaven  to 
its  victims,  in  exchange  for  days  cut  short- 
in  the  prime  of  life  and  hope.  In  some  de- 
gree to  the  same  temperament  is  due  that 
keen  sense  of  enjoyment,  that  susceptibility 
to  all  pleasurable  influences,  which  casts 
such  a  glow  over  the  early  part  of  Mrs. 
Craven's  narrative.  The  intensity  of  hap- 
piness all  the  young  people  are  capable  of 
feeling  from  the  innocent  pleasures  of  youth 
makes  it  read  like  a  festival  or  long, sum- 
mer day"'s  holiday,  or  an  Arcadian  picture 
aft^r  Watteau.  It  is  some  indemnification 
to  the  reader,  as  it  is  to  the  sorrowing 
chronicler  of  past  happiness,  that  when  the 
winter  of  trial  and  bereavement  scatters  for 
ever  this  warm  hum  of  life,  it  was  least  en- 
joyed while  it  lasted.  They  all  knew  they 
were  happy. 


But  besides  all  these  causes  it  was  a  time 
of  vivid  emotions.  M.  de  Montalembert, 
whose  part  in  this  history  is  one  of  its  main 
interests,  in  his  eloquent  life  of  Lacordaire, 
tells  the  youth  of  France  that  the  present 
generation  can  form  no  idea  of  the  strong 
and  generous  passions  which,  at  the  period 
of  his  entrance  into  public  life,  mastered 
all  hearts.  Men  who  can  recall  an  impas- 
sioned youth  will  always  look  back  upon 
the  golden  period  as  one  of  general  illumi- 
nation, and  the  public  interests  which 
stirred  their  early  enthusiasm  as  of  surpass- 
ing importance.  Whatever  the  issue,  a 
sense  of  loss  and  decadence  will  make  them, 
too,  exclaim,  '*  Days  happy  and  sorrowful 

—  days  spent  in  labour  and  enthusiasm  — 

—  days  such  as  are  seen  once  in  a  lifetime !  " 
But  the  years  which  awoke  this  yearning  in 
his  case — 1831  and  the  few  that  follow  — 
we  ourselves  feel  invested  with  a  peculiar 
distinction.     It  was  a  period  in  both  coun- 
tries of  revival,  of  religious  enthusiasm,  of 
vigorous  thought,  of  public  spirit,  of  merg- 
ing private  interests  in  what  was  thought  a 
great  cause.     It  was  a  time  which  in  both 
countries  produced  writers  who  in  their  own 
line  have  not  since  met  their  match,  and 
are  not  yet  superseded;   because   the   fire 
which  those  eager  ardent  days  fanned  into 
life  inspired  a  perpetual  youth  and  bums 
still.     And  there  was  in  those  days  a  pas- 
sion for  greatness,  which  is  in  itself  a  minor 
inspiration.     A  leading  representative  mind 
strikes  like  a  sunbeam  across  the  world  and 
wakes  a  hundred  dormant  intellects  into  en- 
ergetic life  which  might  have  slept  till  now 
without  this  magic  touch ;  all  deriving  tone, 
colour,  and  direction  from  the  first  impulse. 
In   both  France  and  England   how   many 
able  and  influential  female  writers  received 
their  stimulus  from  the  moving  minds   of 
this  period  —  in   childhood   it   may  be,  or 
early  youth,  but  due  to  them  alone  !     And 
their  influence,  too,  continues  in  its  origi- 
nal force,  and  has  not  been  rivalled  or  re- 
placed.    In  our  own  country  the  field  for 
this     efflorescence    of    feminine    religious 
thought  has  been  mainly  fiction  ;  in  France 
it  has  taken  the  form  of  narrative,  biogra- 
phy, or  self-analysis.     An   imperious  need 
for  expression  found  indulgence  in  journals 
and   reflections   not   immediately  intended 
for  the  public  eye,  though  written,  in  the 
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case  of  Eugenie  de  Guerin,  Madame  Swct- 
chine,  and  the  heroines  of  the  book  before 
us,  with  a  care  and  detail,  and  delight  in 
the  act  of  composition,  which  imply  the  ne- 
cessity of  sympathy  from  congenial  minds. 
Whether  with  the  distinct  thought  of  a  pub- 
lic before  them  or  not,  we  class  all  ladies 
who  use  the  pen  as  an  influence  as  author- 
esses ;  alike  those  just  mentioned,  or  Alex- 
andrine de  la  Ferronnays,  who  analyses 
her  own  feelings  with  such  delicate  truth 
and  accuracy  in  her  letters  and  journals,  or 
thQ  authoress  of  the  *  Heir  of  Redclyffe,' 
whose  fancy  pictures  and  characters  in  that 
story  seem  so  curiously  to  anticipate  in 
many  cases  the  actual  events  and  persons 
of  Mrs.  Craven's  history. 

It  is  necessary,  to  some  of  our  readers 
to  explain  that  Mrs.  Augustus  Craven,  the 
writer  of  tliis  *  R6cit,'  is  daughter  of  the 
Corate  de  la  Ferronnays,  who,  while  an  em- 
igrant in  Carinthia,  had  married  in  1802, 
at  the  age  of  five-and-twenty,  the  daughter 
of  a  fellow-exile,  the  Count  of  Montsoreau, 
whose  sister  had  been  governess  to  the 
children  of  Louis  XVI.  On  the  return  of 
the  Bourbons,  he  was  made  French  Ambas- 
sador to  St.  Petersl^urg,  where  the  acquain- 
tance was  fonned  with  Alexandrine's  par- 
ents, the  Count  and  Countess  von  Alopeus 
—  he  being  a  Swede,  and  for  a  long  time 
Russian  Minister  at  Berlin,  and  the  beauti- 
ful Countess  by  birth  a  German.  Subse- 
quently M.  de  la  Ferronnays  became  Min- 
ister of  Foreiijn  Affairs  under  Charles  X., 
and  retired  into  private  life  upon  the  second 
Revolution  —  faithful  from  first  to  last  to 
.the  Bourbons  of  the  legitimate  branch. 

The  acquaintance  begun  in  St.  Petersburg 
between  his  family  and  Madame  von  Alo- 
peus and  her  daughter  was  revived  at  Rome 
in  1832,  where  the  Countess  had  taken  up 
her  residence  on  her  husband's  death.  Al- 
exandrine had  been  brought  up  a  Lutheran, 
which  was  the  religion  of  both  her  parents  ; 
but  the  many  distinctions  of  her  life  began 
early,  for  the  Emperor  Alexander  was  her 
godfather.  It  was  thus  necessary  for  her 
to  be  baptised  by  immersion,  according  to 
the  rites  of  the  Greek  Church,  which  was 
the  reason  that,  on  her  subsequent  conver- 
sion, she  was  not  rebaptised.  Mother  and 
daughter  were  both  beautiful.  Mrs.  Craven 
recidls  the  **  rare  beauty  *^  of  the  Countess 


as  still  celebrated,  though  her  daughter  had 
been  some  time  in  society.  Alexandrine 
was  not  beautiful  like  her  mother^  but  she 
had  her  noble,  graceful  figure :  and,  if  her 
face  was  less  perfect,  the  expression  of  her 
eyes  lent  it  a  charm  wliich  more  than  her 
mother's  impressed  it  on  the  memory. 
Those  who  saw  them  together  could  not 
tell  **  if  they  loved  the  daughter  for  the 
mother's  sake  or  the  mother  for  the  daugh- 
ter's." Both  were  charming.  Two  years 
afler,  the  Countess  married  the  Russian 
Prince  Paul  Lapoukhyn  —  a  man  of  im- 
mense wealth,  whose  palace  at  Korsen 
forms  one  of  the  many  pretty  pictures  in 
this  romantic  history.  The  circumstance 
of  Madame  von  Alopeus  having  a  lover  of 
her  own,  accounts,  perhaps,  for  what  might 
otherwise  need  accounting  for,  her  allowing 
and  almost  encouraging  an  attachment  be- 
tween her  daughter  and  M.  de  la  Ferron- 
nays's  younger  son  Albert,  who  had  indeed 
suitable  position  but  no  prospects.  On  one 
occasion  when  a  wealthy  suitor  had  been 
pressed  on  Alexandrine,  the  Emperor  had 
interposed,  requiring  that  she  should  never 
be  urged  to  marrj'  against  her  own  wishes ; 
but  this  would  scarcely  have  been  sufficient 
to  overcome  objections  if  there  had  not 
been  convenience  in  the  arrangement. 

In  consideration  for  her  French  readers 
Mrs.  Craven  has. to  apologise  to  them  for 
the  anomaly  of  love  before  marriage,  in  a 
passage  which  is  not  found  in  the  English 
version.  She  reminds  them  that  Alexan- 
drine was  never  in  France  till  after  her 
marriage  ;  that  there  are  countries  where  a 
marriage  without  inclination  is  as  opposed 
to  men's  ideas  as  the  contrary  is  in  France ; 
that  to  marry  without  knowing,  and  there- 
fore, of  course,  without  loving  each  other, 
seems  to  these  foreigners  as  strange,  **I 
will  say  as  culpable,  as  it  seems  natural  and 
even  proper  to  French  people  that  it  should 
be  otherwise."  She  does  not  venture  to 
decide  which  system  is  best,  but  leaves  her 
story  to  work  as  a  fact  against  the  French 
method. 

In  a  letter  from  M.  de  Montalembert  at 
the  end  of  the  work  he  looks  back  upon  the 
family  circle  of  which  it  gives  the  history  as 
**  a  group  so  united  and  so  loving,  whom 
all  the  world  loved  and  envied,"  and  which 
was,  "to  my  thinking,  the  beau  icUal  of 
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happiness  and  Christian  union : "  and,  in 
fact,  all  are  singularly  interesting  and  fresh 
in  the  impression  they  make.  But  it  is  Al- 
exandrine who  constitutes  this  group's  cen- 
tral figure.  She  stands  out  the  most  dis- 
tinctly, as  embodying  the  ideal  woman  of 
her  day.  As  such  she  is  historical,  for 
ideals  change,  and  the  representative  woman 
of  one  age  by  no  means  fills  the  same  office 
in  the  next.  In  that  day  soilness  was  not 
only  woman's  greatest  charm  in  men's  eyes 

—  in  the  nature  of  things  it  can  scarcely  be 
othenvise  —  but  the  whole  training  of  soci- 
ety tended  to  it,  which  it  does  not  now. 
Softness  of  manner,  representing  a  sway  of 
the  aifections  over  rigid  reason,  a  voluntary 
submission  of  the  intellect  to  man's  direc-  f 
tion  and  control,  a  content  with  *a  subordi- 
nate place,  together  with  full  appreciation 
of  the  privileges  of  that  place  and  an  in- 
stinct how  to  make  the  most  of  them,  a  high 
self-respect  and  a  sense  of  power  within  the 
prescribed  limits  —  all  this  we  see  in  Alex- 
andrine, whose  beauty  and  grace  (external 
qualities  always  indispensable  to  the  utmost 
development  of  what  is  good  and  great  in 
woman)  and  the  circumstances  of  her  posi- 
tion, alike  placed  in  a  picturesque  promi- 
nence, making  her  an  impersonation  of  wliat 
all  then  most  reverenced  and  admired  in 
woman.  Of  course  there  is  a  sweet  hypoc- 
risy (strength  and  will  lurking  underneath) 
in  that  feminine  **  shyness,  that  fragile  look, 
those  childlike  manners,  that  apparent  help- 
lessness," that  in  Albert's  case  won  his 
heart  on  the  instant ;  but  the  hypocrisy  is 
all  unconscious,  the  strength  only  wakes 
with  the  occasion.  *  *  What  I  love  so  much 
in  her,"  he  writes,  **  is  that  she  is  so  naire,  a 
little  unreasonable,  a  little  extravagant 
sometimes,  mais  si  dilicieiLsey  Again—!- 
**  She  has  every  quality  to  excite  this  pas- 
sion —  grace,  timidity,  reserve,  with  one  of 
those  ardent  souls — passionies  pour  le  bien 

—  who  love  because  they  live.  Her  form 
is  slight  and  delicate,  everything  about  her 
announcing  weakness  and  dependence,  but 
a  soul  strong  and  conscious,  which  would 
brave  death  m  the  cause  of  virtue."  It  is 
in  characters  like  this  that  we  can  follow 
the  course  of  influences.  All  persons  are 
subject  to  the  natural  leanings  of  their  posi- 
tion, but  masculine  original  minds  grow 
out  of  them  into  independence,  or  hold  by 
the  first  impulse  through  life ;  while  weak 
ones  are  incapable  of  any  one  distinctive 
influence  wliich,  being  primarily  a  matter 
of  duty  or  choice,  needs  constancy  and  firm- 
ness of  will.  Whore  there  is  this  combina- 
tion of  strength  with  habitual  dependence, 
we  can  trace  most  clearly  what,  in  some 
degree,  is  a  universal  experience  —  the  di- 


vision of  life  into  distinct  eras,  according  to 
the  influences  which  rule  it.  Our  organisa- 
tion, mental  and  bodily,  is  open  at  certain 
periods  —  perhaps  at  those  periods  only  — 
to  vivid  new  impressions.  At  one  time  we 
receive  with  stringent  force  and  eager  ac- 
ceptance ideas  which  at  another  would  have 
failed  to  make  an  entrance,  because  other 
influences  were  predominant.  The  old 
powers  must  be  fading  and  passing  away, 
perhaps  have  already  passed,  leaving  a 
void,  a  need  of  something  new  to  awaken 
the  mind  out  of  a  stage  of  dull  or  dreamy 
inactivity.  Few  influences  last  a  life  —  they 
die  out  of  themselves.  Then  comes  a  time 
of  unconscious  expectation.  It  is  only  on 
looking  back  into  our  self-history,  or  watch- 
ing some  other  narrowly,  that  we  see  this 
pause  in  a  life  —  the  new  interest  that 
stepped  in  and  gave  a  fresh  impulse  to 
thought. 

Alexandrine's  career  furnishes  an  illustra- 
tion. We  observe  first  the  period,  only  al- 
luded to  in  this  book,  from  her  introduction 
into  society  to  her  father's  death.  From 
young  girlhood  to  one-or-two-and-twenty 
she  enjoyed  the  prestige  and  experienced  the 
diflicuities  of  a  successful  beauty.  JMontalein- 
bert  alluded  to  this  time  when  he  talked  of  the 
**  dissipated  and  dangerous  life  "  she  had  led 
before  she  saw  Albert ;  and  of  her  **  three 
hundi*ed  and  seventy-nine  admirers,"  one 
of  whom  at  least  awoke  some  temporary 
response  in  her  heart ;  a  time  of  trial,  of 
which  she  escaped  the  dangers  because  it 
was  also  the  era  of  parental  influence. 
She  was  devoted  to  father  and  mother,  and 
the  life  she  led  was  under  their  eye  and  by 
their  wish.  The  father's  death  brought  the 
days  of  girlish  gaiety  to  a  close.  For  a 
year  or  two  she  lived  in  seclusion.  She 
was  thus  made  ready  for  new  and  deeper 
impressions.  It  was  then  she  first  saw  Al- 
bert de  la  Ferronnavs,  and  became  en- 
tranced in  his  and  his  family's  influence. 
This  lasted  during  the  four  years  of  court- 
ship and  marriage,  when  love  in  its  most 
beautiful  and  devoted  form  absorbed  her 
being.  The  close  of  Albert's  long  illness 
ushered  in  a  third  epoch.  While  he  lived, 
her  mother's  Protestantism  and  her  own 
doubts  prevailed  to  stave  off  **  conversion  ;^ 
bmt  when  she  realised  that  he  was  dying, 
she  cried,  **  Now  I  am  a  Catholic,"  as  the 
only  means,  as  it  seemed  to  her,  of  retain- 
ing her  hold  upon  her  husband :  and  this 
new  influeiuo  —  the  stimulus  of  conversion 
—  dovetailing  upon  the  fbrmiT  in  the  pictur- 
esque fashion  which  so  charmed  spectators 
and  narrators,  lasted  while  there  was  any 
tear  to  be  shed,  any  fresh  act  of  commemo- 
ration to  indulge  in,  any  memory  of  lost 
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bliss  to  record.  But  be  the  heart  never  so 
constant,  time  dries  the  widow^s  tears  and 
creates  new  desires  and  cravings.  In  an 
ordinary  career  the  new  influence  would 
have  been  a  new  lover :  in  Alexandrine's  it 
was  a  new  confessor.  Her  biographer,  un- 
consciously acknowledging  a  void,  ushers 
in  with  some  pomp  the  last  era,  the  new 
and  final  influence  over  her  heroine.  She 
first  describes  how  the  good  Abb6  Gerbet 
—  he  who  had  guided  the  first  steps  of  her 
Catholic  life  with  so  much  authority  and 
kindness  —  had  been  removed  to  a  distance 
beyond  her  reach ;  but  in  his  stead  another 

fuide  had  been  given  her,  who  might,  per- 
aps,  have  been  found  too  severe  if  she  nad 
met  him  earlier  and  while  earthly  regrets 
disputed  her  heart  with  God,  but  who  suited 
the  actual  state  of  her  soul,  raised  and  for- 
tified by  the  first  impulse  she  had  received. 
•'The  first  taught  her  to  walk:  the  last 
helped  her  to  ascend.  If  Alexandrine  had 
at  first  had  near  her  a  father  and  a  saint, 
later  she  had  an  angel."  This  **  angel"  is 
the  P^re  de  Ravignan,  under  whose  influ- 
ence, if  not  by  his  advice,  she  attempted 
the  monastic  lil'e,  which,  on  its  proving  un- 
fit, indeed  intolerable,  to  her,  she  re- 
nounced for  such  a  life  of  privations  in  the 
world  as  speedily  carried  her  to  the  grave, 
lie  was  a  man,  as  Mrs.  Craven  herself 
describes,  calculated  to  establish  this  potent 
sway ;  to  be  the  guide  of  such  eager  spirits 
as,  lacking  the  intenser  human  interests  that 
can  alone  satisfy  an  ardent  temperament, 
need  always  something  fresh,  stronger, 
more  exacting,  in  religious  excitement  to 
supply  its  place.  **  We  have  seen  him  in 
the  midst  of  us,"  she  writes,  **and  I  fear 
not  that  the  words  should  seem  exaggerated 
to  those  who  retain  in  their  memory  the  in- 
effaceable imprint  of  the  look  and  voice,  ac- 
cent ami  influence,  of  the  P^re  de  Ravig- 
Don.  Words  heard  a  thousand  times 
seemed,  when  he  spoke  them,  to  be  heard 
for  the  first  time.  For  example,  *  Life  is 
nothing.'  I  heard  him  say  these  words, 
not  in  the  pulpit,  but  at  a  table  at  a  simple 
riunion  de  chariii,  and  the  look,  the  ex- 
pression, the  accent  which  accompanied 
them,  rendered  them  the  most  eloquent  ser- 
mon on  the  misery  and  vanity  of  this  world 
I  had  ever  heard.  Can  we  wonder,"  she 
continues,  **  that  Alexandrine,  in  the  dispo- 
sition she  then  was,  should  reply  to  such 
words  by  an  impulse  that  went  beyond  the 
call  of  God  ?  ■'  —  alluding  to  her  design  to 
take  the  veil.  Though  the  biographer  hes- 
itates to  apply  the  word  **  sanctity,"  in  its 
technical  sense,  to  a  religion  incapable  of 
this  last  test  of  self-abnegation,  yet  the  sac- 
rifice Alexandrine  is  assumed  to  have  made 


of  her  own  life  for  that  of  her  eloquent  spir- 
itual father  goes  near  to  permit  ner  in  the 
use  of  it. 

For  our  own  part,  all  religious  action  due 
to  the  stimulus  of  so  tyrannous  a  power  as 
vehement  masterful  oratory,  impresses  us 
less  than  calmer  efforts  and  less  conspicuous 
achievements,  which,  to  speak  it  reverently, 
seem  more  the  result  of  a  souPs  direct  com- 
munion with  its  God,  where  there  is  no  ex- 
ternal stimulating  medium :  though  we  must 
not  deny  that  human  eloquence  has  a  divine 
mission.  As  to  this  word  .Self-sacrifice,  we 
must  regard  it  as  one  of  the  watchwords  pe- 
culiar to  the  religious  enthusiasm  of  tnat 
day.  It  takes  the  place  in  these  volumes, 
as  used  by  all  the  young  people,  of  Self-re- 
proach, and  a  Sense  of  sin  in  Protestant 
biography.  Some  trace  this  diversity  of 
tone  to  the  differences  in  the  two  states  of 
soul  induced  by  the  two  religions ;  we  are 
sometimes  disposed,  in  reading  these  pages, 
to  regard  the  difference  rather  as  one  of 
words.  In  the  young  and  susceptible  there 
are  but  the  home  virtues,  whether  moral  or 
religious,  which  are  emphatically  their  own, 
derived  immediately  from  sacred  influences. 
What  makes  the  most  show  comes  commonly 
through  some  directly  traceable  human  me- 
dium, gifled  with  certain  intelligible  attrac- 
tive (|ualities  :  we  are  so  certain  that  under 
altered  circumstances  Eugenie  would  be  de- 
nouncing her  sinfulness  upon  paper,  where 
here  she  is  longing  to  put  away  from  her- 
self all  the  pleasures  and  blessings  she  is 
enjoying,  and  transferring  them  all  to  her 
sister.  In  the  effusive  utterances  of  youth- 
ful enthusiasm  in  both  schools  there  is  ob- 
servable the  same  absence  of  real  self- 
knowledge,  and  of  eager  adoption  of  the 
tone  and  language  of  persons  put  before 
them,  or  self-chosen,  as  models.  Not  that 
we  would  throw  a  doubt  over  the  loving  un- 
selfishness which  is  the  Christian  charm  of 
this  whole  group,  but  it  sometunes  clothes 
itself  in  hyperbolical  language.  If  we  con- 
sider Alexandrine  most  interesting  in  the 
period  when  her  human  affections  gave  the 
motive  to  this  unselfishness,  it  is  from  no 
suspicion  of  the  reality  of  her  later  more 
conspicuous  self-denials,  but  that  we  can 
also  trace  in  these  last  a  natural  element, 
—  a  natural  development  of  religious  en- 
thusiasm under  the  conditions  of  her  life 
and  character.  In  those  **  excessive  aus- 
terities," those  renunciations  of  which  her 
biographer  boasts,  we  observe  something 
of  disgust  with  the  best  the  world  has  to 
offer  under  the  inevitable  change  of  circum- 
stances. 

There  are  certain  triumphant  states  of 
existence  which   permanently  spoil  those 
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who  hare  tasted  them  for  the  commonplace,  of  their  courtship  and  marriage.  All  the 
average,  unexciting,  unflattering  life  of  or-  little  trifles  ennobled  by  feeling  and  hope 
dinary  men ;  for  their  humble  joys,  petty  retain  their  charm  and  freshness.  The 
distinctions  or  successes,  and  general  msig-  reader  is  pleasantly  led  alon?  through  de- 
nificance.  Few  gifts  of  nature  or  fortune  tails,  small,  almost  frivolous,  m  themselves, 
keep  their  brilliancy  unimpaired  by  time,  but  so  told  as  to  win  all  his  sympathy.  '  He 
The  beauty,  the  wit,  the  orator — all  arrive  may  wonder  now  and  then  atlxjing  admitted 
at  a  period  of  abatement  and  decay,  and  into  such  a  confidencie,  but  is  too  well 
then  it  is  hard,  in  proportion  to  former  sue-  amused  to  be  otherwise  than  grateful  for 
cess  and  distinction,  to  subside  into  obscu-  this  picture  of  a  young,  pure  affection,  as 
rity  with  grace  and  content ;  —  hard  to  take  pretty  and  charming  as  any  fancy  ever 
a  subordinate  place  in  society,  to  sink  out  feigned.  The  superadded  relimous  excite- 
of  notice,  having  once  been  moving  influ-  ment,  the  immense  influence  that  her  love 
ences.  They  miss  a  prestige  which  perhaps  for  Albert  had  on  her  faith  and  opinions, 
did  not  seem  much  to  them  while  it  lasted,  invests  every  step  with  a  fateful  character 
but  which  leaves  a  dreary  void  when  it  is  to  herself,  whicn  justifies  a  lofty  strain 
gone ;  or  would  do  if  they  did  not  replace  towards  what  would  be  common  incidents  to 
it  by  some  other  exception  to  the  common-  common  people.  Thus  her  first  sight  of 
place.  They  are  used  to  distinction ;  they  Albert  is  recorded  with  much  the  same 
nave  learnt  a  certain  courage  and  freedom  pomp  as  ushers  in  the  first  appearance  of 
of  action ;  everjlhing  is  more  in  accord-  Beatrice  in  the  *  Vita  Nuova,'  on  the  day 
ance  with  the  habit  of  their  minds  than  to  when  that  **  most  admirable  person""  ap- 
fecl  one  of  the  rank  and  file.  To  do  some-  peared  to  Dante  in  a  dress  of  the  purest 
thing,  to  be  something,  to  have  a  line  which  white,  *•  and  saluted  him  with  an  ineffable 
shall  mark  and  individualise  them,  is  the  courtesy,  which  shall  have  its  reward  in 
only  way  by  which  to  recognise  their  old  eternity."  Similarly,  when  she  and  Albert 
selves,  under  altered  circumstances ;  as  still  meet,  we  read  —  **0n  one  particular  Fri- 
fiUing,  still  fitting,  the  rdle  to  which  they  day  (sacred  to  the  guardian  angels),  while 
were  born.  We  are  not  noting  this  as  a  I  was  still  in  deep  mourning  for  my  father, 
penalty  of  early  distinction,  only  as  a  natu-  at  Rome  in  1832,  I  saw  Albert  for  the  first 
ral  consequence.  When  Alexandrine,  in  time;"  adding,  **I  heard  from  him  since 
her  fortieth  year,  sits  apart  in  her  mother-  that  he  fell  in  love  with  me  that  first  day." 
in-law's  salon,  and,  instead  of  talking  the  She  confesses,  however,  to  have  met  him 
innocent  small-talk  of  the  company  and  the  with  indifference,  though  liking  the  expres- 
occasion,  takes  out  her  little  book  of  reli-  sion  of  his  eyes.  And  because  nothing  is  a 
gious  extracts  and  reads  apart,  it  is  not  to  trifle  where  supreme  interests  are  concerned, 
us  any  especial  sign  of]  superiority  to  the  a  certain  weight  is  thrown  over  the  little 
world.  She  is  dead  to  it ;  but  what  a  flat-  vanities  of  the  toilette,  connected  as  these 
ness  it  must  all  seem  compared  to  the  are  with  the  answering  sentiment  in  her  own 
salons  of  her  youth ;  how  easy  to  be  dead  bosom. 

to  a  world  with  the  old  sunshine  faded  out  „  q„  ^^^  p^day  of  which  he  speaks  I  was  to 
of  It!  And,  moreover,  in  the  last  era  of  dineat  Naples  with  the  Countess  K.,  and  go  with 
herbfe  she  loses  her  ongmahty :  it  is  one  her  and  hear  «Anna  Bolena.'  My  mother 
of  the  sacrifices  to  conventional  sanctity  that  did  not  like  to  appear  yet  at  the  opera.  For  the 
her  intellect  ceases  to  be  under  her  own  first  time  since  my  father's  death  I  put  on  a 
guidance.  She  talks  a  language  caught  white  gown,  I  had  not  been  to  a  theatre  for  two 
from  her  confessor,  and  owns  herself  taken  years.  The  opera-house  was  illuminated  in  hon- 
with  a  mystic  phraseology  wliich  we  find  a  our  of  the  queen-mother,  and  I  wrote  that  night 
poor  exchange  for  the  former  graphic  ease  in  my  journal :  *  This  night  has  seemed  to  me 
of  expression  through  which  such  varied  like  a  long  dream.'  I vanhoflPs  charming  voice 
feeling  is  brought  home  to  the  reader.  '^^,}^^  P'^*;^  ^f  \^y^  *^***  magnificent  theatre 

Ilef  record  of  the  four  years  of  life  passed   brilliantly  lighted,  the  joy  of  loving  and  being 
near  Albert,  as  lover  and  husband,  is  fndeed   loved-all  combined  to  make  that  evening  one 

a  remarkable  work  as   literature  -  though  ?^,  P^"^""^ '.?f -t^^^^^^^^  frr.^f^f'i'™ 

,    ^  ,  .  ,  -         p  ,.®      (Austrian  Minister  at  Naples)  came  to  fetch  me 

undertaken  mainly  as  a  refuge  for  aching  \^  j^j^  ^     ^y^^^^  ^^  ^^  1^^^  ^^  ^,,^^^^„^  ^^  ^^ 

memories   and  to  relieve  an  over-char^ed  perronnays.    I  thought  myself  in  good  l.wks, 

heart— through  the  fancy  that,  while  her  and  was  glad  that  Albert  should  see  me,  and  Pau- 

lost  husband   occupied  all   her  time    and  line  too,  that  she  might  compliment  me  on  my 

thoughts,  he  must  still  be  near.     So  keenly  dress.    It  was  one  o'clock  before  I  got  back  to 

does  she  recall  the  hapoiness  once  enjoyed,  my  mother,  who  was  waiting  for  me  at  the  Com- 

that  as  she  writes  she  is  happy  still.  Scarcely  tessede  Maistre.    Little  did  I  think  as  we  were 

a  tinge  of  melancholy  tinctures  her  history  driving  back  to  the  Vomero,  and  I  was  lyii^ 
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l»ck  in  the  carriage,  tired  indeed,  but  happy  and 
ddighted  with  my  evening,  that  Albert  was  walk- 
ing by  our  side  on  the  rough  road  up  to  the 
Vomero,  pushing  the  carriage  wheels  up  the 
steep  places,  and  hiding  himself  when  our  ser- 
.irant  got  down  from  the  box,  and  all  for  the  sake 
of  catchmg  one  more  glimpse  of  my  white  gown 
in  our  courtyard,  where  he  ensconced  himself  to 
see  us  get  out  of  the  carriage,  very  much  afraid 
all  the  time  of  being  himself  seen.  It  hurt  his 
chest  very  much.  He  acknowledged  it  to  Pau- 
line, who  told  me  afterwards." 

Along  with'  these  details  of  a  gay  life  are 
pious  and  devotional  incidents  mixing  with 
them.  Whenever  he  finds  himself  near  her, 
in  church,  theatre,  or  ball-room,  Albert  is 
praying  and  offering  voWs  for  her  conver- 
sion. The  tone  of  this  book  upon  amuse- 
ments generally  "is  likely  to  recommend  it 
to  young  people  accustomed  to  the  sterner 
attitude  towards  the  public  diversions  of 
society  held  in  Protestant  religious  biogra- 
phy. They  will  be  quick  to  observe  that 
the  difference  between  those  who  join  in 
them  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  those  who 
avoid  them  by  a  distinct  profession  which 
renders  them  impossible,  has  nothing  to  do 
with  ultimate  bliss.  Even  an  excessive  in- 
dulgence in  them  alarms  the  imagination 
only  through  Purgatory.  As  Eugenie  puts 
it  m  her  naive  way,  **  To  die  is  a  reward, 
for  to  die  is  to  go  to  heaven ;  but  if  1  do 
what  is  wrong,  I  shall  have  to  wait  a  long 
time  before  1  get  there.''  Alexandrine 
•looks  back  upon  her  gaieties  with  no  com- 
punctions, and,  while  renouncing  them  for 
the  future,  finds  consolation  to  her  bereaved 
heart  in  living  them  over  again  in  the  past. 
•*  Avec  (juelle  deiicieuse  et  calme  bonheur," 
she  writes  on  one  occasion,  **  j'allais  ra'oc- 
cuper  de  ma  toilette:"  This  toilette  has 
almost  a  religion  in  it.  From  the  heiglits 
of  Bubsecpient  religious  fervour  she  looks 
back  on  it  with  complacency,  for  Albert 
loved  to  see  her  elegantly  dressed,  even 
when  he  was  dying ;  and  the  extremest  ex- 
altations of  her  conversion  are  impersonated 
by  a  symbolical  grace  of  attire  which 
affected  every  behohler.  This  use  of  the 
toilette  as  a  moral  engine  —  which  it  some- 
times seems  —  must  account  for  the  length 
of  time  she  habitually  bestowed  on  it ;  a 
characteristic  not  to  be  overcome  by  the 
reduction  of  her  dress  to  the  simplest  ne- 
cessaries. We  see  that  everv  costume  was 
a  study,  and  so  successful  in  its  results  that 
each  ap[)eiirance  in  public  was  an  event  mak- 
ing an  indelible  impression  upon  the  ob- 
server. There  are  persons  who,  by  the 
perfection  of  their  art,  redeem  dress  from 
the  charge  of  frivolity,  and  she  was  one. 
Once  renouncing  it  as  an  art  she  cared  for 


it  no  more.  It  was  easier  for  her  to  give 
it  up  altogether,  and  be  pitied  by  strangers 
as  a  needy  and  distressed  gentlewoman, 
than  to  subside  into  respectable  mediocrity. 
Albert  was  twenty  when  she  first  knew 
him.  She  was  two  or  three  years  older. 
He  had  lately  roused  himself  from  the  dis- 
sipating influences  of  Neapolitan  life  — more 
perilous,  his  sister  says,  to  a  young  man 
than  his  sisters  found  it  —  having  recently 
formed  an  ardent  friendship  with  the  Comte 
de  Montalembert,  then  little  older  than 
himself,  but  already  plunged  into  the  great 
religious  interests  which  nave  been  the  in- 
spiration of  his  life ;  and  which  had  lately 
brought  him  to  Rome  with  Lamennais  and 
Lacordaire  on  the  affair  of  *  L'Avenir,'  then 
under  Papal  judgment.  A  delicate  consti- 
tution, the  vehement  passion  with  which 
Alexandrine  inspired  hun,  and  possibly  his 
family  politics,  withheld  Albert  from  taking 
part  in  this  movement;  and  confirmed  ill 
health  condemned  him  for  his  few  remaining 
years  to  the  life  of  an  invalid.  Nothing  can 
be  more  amiable  than  the  picture  drawn  of 
him  by  his  young  widow  and  his  sister ;  but 
he  is  too  impulsive  for  an  English  taste, 
and  is  possessed  with  a  facility  of  expres- 
sion in  religion  which  we  more  admire  as  a 
singular  trait  than  desire  to  see  general. 
In  fact,  a  religious  young  Frenchman  of  the 
approved  type  is  a  trial  to  English  faith. 
As  we  read  trait  after  trait  intended  to  raise 
our  admiration  to  enthusiasm,  the  doubt 
grows  if  we  could  really  have  stood  him  at 
all.  He  pushes  everjiihing  beyond  our 
power  to  follow ;  his  emotions  abash  and 
confound  us.  If  he  believes  anything,  he 
believes  with  an  avidity  and  contempt  of 
the  laws  of  evidence  which  alienates  us ;  if 
he  prays  at  all,  he  is  fantastic  in  praying. 
Thus  everything  with  Albert  turns  into 
prayer,  and  we  find  him  formally  praying 
that  he  may  love  Alexandrine  as  much  as  it 
is  possible  to  love,  whatever  the  issue. 
His  widow  allows  herself  to  record  one  sol- 
itary fault,  the  history  of  which  and  the 
mode  of  telling  is  characteristic  of  them 
both.  Alexandrine,  whose  pen  was  never 
idle,  first  practised  it  in  analysing  her  own 
feelings.  She  had  a  little  green  book  full 
of  thoughts  and  experiences  written  before 
knowing  Albert,  ajid  containing  allusions  to 
a  previous  passing  attachment.  This  book 
she  thought  it  a  sort  of  duty  to  show  her 
lover ;  trembling,  she  admits,  for  the  effect 
it  might  have  on  his  regard.  Of  course  he 
is  more  in  love  than  ever.  He  cannot  sleep 
from  mingled  love  and  jealousy  of  the  rival 
he  has  superseded.  This  way  of  taking  the 
green  hook  induces  her  to  show  him  the 
more  recent  blue  one^jrith  jost  a  few  pages 
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at  the  end  folded  over,  and  forbidden  be- 
cause to  them  are  confided  her  feelings  for 
Albert  himself.  He  may  read  up  to  a  cer- 
tain point,  but  must  not  break  the  seal 
which  holds  the  rest.  Again  a  sleepless 
night.  Like  the  little  boy  with  the  sugar- 
plum, he  fingers  and  tampers  with  the  temp- 
tation. He  has  a  letter  on  hand  to  **  Mon- 
tal,"  to  whom  he  confides  the  struggle. 
**  The  passage  that  concerns  me  is  at  the 
end ;  I  nave  only  to  read  it.  She  has  con- 
fidence in  me  I  shall  not  betray  her."  She 
herself  tells  the  sequel :  — 

**  I  was  singing  at  the  piano  when  Albert, 
standing  opposite  me,  asked  me  what  I  should 
think  if  he  had  read  in  the  blue  book  what  I  had 
sealed  up  with  the  greatest  care.  I  was  fright- 
ened, but  I  replied  that  I  was  very  sure  that  he 
was  incapable  of  doing  so.  *  But  if  I  had  ? ' 
*  It  is  impodsible;  I  should  never  believe  it.*  *  I 
have  done  it.'  *  No.*  My  anxiety  went  on  in- 
creasing; nevertheless  1  absolutely  refused  to 
believe  him.  *  Shall'  I  repeat  a  sentence  to  con- 
vince you?'  he  asked.  *  You  could  not  do  it; 
you  would  invent  it.'  ***  Jc  crois  que  j'aime 
Albert !  "  *  he  then  said  to  me,  looking  fixedly 
at  me.  My  eyes,  which  were  lifted  towards  him, 
fell,  but  not  without  such  a  change  of  expression  as 
saddened  him  for  the  whole  evening.  Certainly 
at  that  moment  I  did  not  feel  as  if  I  loved  him, 
but  that  feebng  returned  very  soon  when  I  saw 
how  imhappy  he  was." 

M.  de  Montalembert,  to  whom  confession 
is  made  of  this  treachery,  will  not  see  any 
harm  in  it.  Involved  as  he  is  tooth  and 
nail  in  the  great  *  L' Avenir '  question,  he 
sums  up  the  matter:  — **  People  don't  put 
a  fold  of  paper  between  a  man  and  his 
happiness  when  they  wish  to  keep  him  in 
doubt  of  it."  Yet  we  think  an  English 
lover  as  saintly  as  Albert  would  not  have 
failed  here.  But  our  interest  and  admira- 
tion of  him  are  seldom  compatible  with  per- 
fect sympathy,  perhaps  mainly  because  we 
can  never  consider  him  disconnected  from 
his  state  of  health.  Wherever  health  and 
temperament  are  very  conspicuous  agents, 
wherever  we  are  driven  to  consider  the 
bodily  condition  as  the  operating  cause  of 
the  mind's  working,  sympathy  changes  into 
pity  or  curiositv.  There  are  times  when 
we  half  wonder  now  Alexandrine  could  sac- 
rifice the  prospect  of  a .  brilliant  future  for 
so  fidgety  and  fantastic  a  lover,  subject  to 
transport,  which  she  called  extravagant, 
which  occasionally  collapsed  into  prostra- 
tion and  deadness.  He  is  altogether  a 
study  rare  in  books.  We  see  closer  and 
judge  by  minuter,  more  intimate  traits  than 
even  biography  commonly  deals  in.  We 
live  with  this  pair  of  lovers  and  find  them 
amusing  to  observe  ji^  but  just  now  and  then 
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perhaps  feel  as  if  our  pnrinff  was  a  little 
impertinent,  though  out  of  Eden  never  was 
a  more  innocent  passion,  and  better  fitted 
to  stand  the  ordeal.  In  fact,  time  only 
strengthened  Albert^s  affection ;  but  his  con- 
stancy was  never  really  put  to  the  test,  for 
ten  davs  afler  his  mamt^  symptoms  of 
the  malady  showed  themselves  which  ended 
in  his  death.  So  early  did  the  first  alarm 
awake,  which  once  for  all  broke  in  on  the 
full  sense  of  security.  She  saw  Albert 
hastily  put  his  handkerchief  to  his  lips,  and 
withdraw  it  tinged  with  blood !  But  few  as 
they  were,  they  were  days  of  such  happiness 
that  the  author  claims  for  Alexandrine  a 
large  share  of  even  worldly  felicity.  **  Ten 
days  without  trouble,  without  uneasiness, 
without  a  cloud  —  ten  days  of  full  and  en- 
tire possession  of  the  greatest  happiness  she 
could  imagine  upon  earth  —  this  was  granted 
to  a  whole  life  —  happy  even  thus,  and  priv- 
ileged ;  for  are  there  many  who  obtain  here 
below,  even  for  a  single  instant,  the  perfect 
realisation  of  all  their  hopes — the  com- 
plete satisfaction  of  all  their  desires  ?  ^^  It 
IS  this  tone,  we  repeat,  this  appreciation  of 
even  a  short-lived  happiness  as  something 
real  and  precious,  which  makes  this  narra- 
tive pleasant  reading,  in  spite  of  the  nature 
of  the  subject,  and  the  long  record  of  deaths 
which  are  its  theme.  The  people  in  it,  one 
and  all,  had  capacities  for  enjoyment  keener 
than  are  granted  to  long-lived  hardy  fol^ 
who  have  to  do  the  common  work,  the  long 
dav's  labour  of  the  world. 

But  though  confidence  was  shaken  —  the 
voung  people  from  henceforth  pursuing 
health  from  place  to  place  and  in  vain  — 
they  were  still  happy,  brightly  and  con- 
sciously; so  happy,  she  somewhere  says, 
that  when  they  were  alone  they  would  dance 
together  in  mere  lightness  of  heart.  At 
one  time  *  *  Montal "  is  on  a  visit  to  them. 
Albert  will  go  to  a  ball  to  see  how  lovely 
his  '*  little  Alex^^  looks  in  her  blue  gown 
and  her  diamonds.  She  fears  for  him,  but 
on  his  **  I  will  go,^'  owns  it  not  a  disagree- 
able command  to  make  herself  as  smart  as 
possible,  adding,  **  I  was  certainly  two  hours 
about  it.^^  They  compel  Montal  to  go  with 
them,  who  required  a  great  deal  of  pressing, 
and  had  nothing  to  wear.  Albert  lent 
clothes,  and  a  barber  and  shoemaker  hastily 
summoned  did  the  rest. 

She  was  happy,  too,  while  there  was  hoi)e 
for  him,  in  the  devotion  to  the  duties  of  her 
new  sphere,  which  her  husband's  health  and 
small  income  entailed  upon  her ;  those  un- 
familiar homely  duties,  which  may  possibly 
have  caused  M.  de  la  Ferronays's  paternal 
tears.  This  sweet  acquiescence,  the  docility 
with  which  she  accepted  every  new  call  on 
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her  energies,  are  among  the  points  which  that  you,  too,  are  happy.  God  graciously 
constitute  her  the  model  woman  of  her  own  orders  everything  for  the  happiness  of  |ill." 
day.  It  never  occurred  to  her  to  have  a  line  But  the  rose-colour  soon  loses  its  tint. 
of  her  own  or  an  independent  sphere :  she  For  a  fortnight  Albert  seemed  well ;  then 
was  Albert's  wife.  Thus  she  wntes  to  her  came  a  violent  return  of  bleedinpj  from  the 
**  dear  little  sisters-in-law :  "  —  lungs ;  ushered  in,  as  so  many  things  are  in 
"  I  am  becoming  matter-of-fact,  commonplace,  this  book,  by  an  omen.  We  8uppoi»e  if  peo- 
uarefined,  a  regular  housewife,  a  cook,  anything  pie  look  lor  portents  they  lind  them;  and 
you  please  to  imagine,  and  it  is  terrible  to  o°e  and  all  of  the  good  people  in  this  book 
think  how  it  suits  me.  Not  that  I  am  pleased  are  curiously  superstitious.  Or  portents 
with  myself ;  the  way  in  which  I  nurse  Albert  may  be,  like  the  Banshee,  one  of  the  unen- 
that  you  praise  me  for  has  no  merit  whatever.  .  viable'  distinctions  of  high  birth.  Writing 
.  .  Putbus  (a  family  friend)  will  tell  you  I  have  one  evening  in  her  own  room,  an  owl  perches 
a  natural  taste  for  the  little  details  of  a  8ic)c-hx)m,  on  Alexandrine's  bed,  and  sets  up  its  dole- 
that  I  shaU  miss  that  sort  of  thing  when  he  gets  ful  note  to  hCr  great  terror.  Upon  this  fol- 
well,  that  there  is  nothing  that  amuses  me  more  lowed  some  days  of  deep  anxiety,  while  her 
than  to  measure,  arrange,  contrive.  husband  lay  in  extreme  danger.  One  of 
w:JJ  ?;J  ^T  ''''  "f^""'*'  ^^^  perhaps  I  am  ^^^^^  ^^^,^  '^^^  ^^-^^  .,  j  r^|^  ^^^^ 
bletsed  with  a  happy  disposition,  for  when  I  ^.    u„  *:,,„  i,:,^   «»f„m^rl  f«  «..^  nwn  mnn 


having  nothing   . -  t  i     i     i             j                j 

like  travelling,  and  I  like  staying  in  the  same  ^  looked  around  me.  and  my  pretty  room 
place.     I  am  glad  both  of  excitement  and  repose  ;  ^as  rosy  no  longer.     I  stood  at  the  window, 
I  like  to  be  idle  and  to  be  busy,  to  nurse  the  and  the  dawn  no  longer  smiled.     Suddenly 
sick,  finding  all  sorts  of  little  pleasures  in  the  the  idea  came  into  mv  mind  to  open  the 
occupation,  and  when  my  sick  people  get  well  I  Gospels,  and  to  consult  my  fate  there.     I 
think  it  pleasantcr  still."  opened  my  New  Testament,  and  there   I 
This  less  exalted  strain,  this  simple  ac-  ^ad,  *  Honour  widows  that  are  widows  in- 
cepting each  call  upon  the  energies  as   it  deed.'    I  thought  I  saw  a  spectre,  and  ut- 
comes  —  this  docility —  tejred  a  cry.     Never,  even  m  thought,  had 
_     .      .     ,        ,.,   ,           ^  I  imagined  this  horrible  word  *  widow.'"  She 
Com*  animal  gentil  che  nop  fa  scusa  ^^y j^^  however ;  and  this  fear  gives  place 
Ma  fe  sua  voglia  deUa  vogha  altrui."  ^^  ^^^^^.  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^,  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^  ^j;^^^. 

presents  Alexandrine  to  us  in  the  distinguish-  under  her  circumstances. 

inff  charm  of  her  character,  her  sel^ibmet-  ..  ^  p^^j.^     ^  ^^  ^  ^.^^1^  comforted  now ;  but 

fufoess  under  the  claims  of  natural  affection,  ^y^^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^  I  1^  ^^^  ^^^         '  ^^^^ 

•*  One  ought,^  writes  her  husband,      to  be  ^^  i  g^  ti^^ough  !    Even  when  I  hope  for  the 

aa  I  am,  the  object  of  her  solicitude  to  un-  b^t,  and   think  of  the  time  when  Albert  wiU 

derstand  the  sweetness  and  tenderness  of  reach  the  blessed  age  of  thirty —  oh,  I  look  for- 

her  incessant  self-devotion."      Her  simple  ward  to  it  with  such  intense  impatience,  as  they 

acceptance  of  every  pleasure  or  alleviation  do  not  allow  me  to  hope  for  his  complete  cure  till 

aa  it  came  in  the  earlv  period  of  her  trial —  then — I  cannot  help  remembering  that  in  that 

receiving  it,  valuing  ft,  enjoying  it,  through  case  he  will  be  strong,  handsome,  and  charming, 

the  affections  alone,  and  as  testimonies  of  — full  of  life  and  spirits,  —  and  that  I  shall  liave 

love  —  shows  the  real  uses   to  which  even  grown  old,  aged  by  care  more  than  by  years, 

the  aplendours  of  this  worid  may  be  applied.  ^^  ^7  health  destroywl  by  inctasant  anxiety. 

ThuTarriving  with  her  invalid  at  her  moth-  ^ven  that  is  the  b«rt  I  can  look  forward  to. 

er's  palace  at  Korscn,  after  a  sea-voyage  Would  to  God  we  had  r«i€hed  the  moment  when 

^,    .  *           J  X      1     I  •              11              fl  niy  only  sorrow  would  be  that  I  was  not  younir 

that  seemed  to  do  hun  ^ood   she  reports  J^  ^              ^^  ^^^  ^^  ,  „                   ^      8 

herself  to  his  family,  anxious  to  tell  them  r      ^         o 

of  her  mother's  tender  pn'parations  for  her.  They  leave  Korsen,  being  ordered  to 
♦•Here  we  are,  thank  God,  where  all  sur-  Venice.  His  brother  Femand  joins  them, 
passes  our  expectation.  Such  smiling  elegant  He  has  relapse  upon  relapse.  The  follow- 
comfort!  Fancy,  my  sisters,  my  own  room,  ing  description  of  overwrought  and  con- 
all  rose-colour ;  l)ed-curtains  all  in  rose-col-  stantly-repressed  anxiety  is  surely  wonder- 
oured  silk ;  the  charming  screen  which  sur-  \  fully  pathetic.  She  writes  to  her  Pauline 
rounds  the  bed  of  the  same  silk ;  and  the  (Mrs.  Craven)  :  — 

furniture  rose-coloured  velvet.     Here  in  our  i     «  3^^,  dearest,  I  too  want  pity.    I  want  com- 

drawing-room  two  beautiful  statues  of  white  fort,  and  to  be  folded  in  the  arms  of  some  one  I 

marble;    the    room    hung  with  red  silk—  love,  and  to  weep  and  sob  there  without  restraint. 


a  lovely  view  fix»m  the  wmdows.     Beds  of 
flowers  surround  the  castle.  ...  I  hope 


My  too  full  breast  needs  the  relief  of  tears  to 
calm  the  agitation  which  lUfoa.  perpetually  con- 
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oealiDg.  Femand  and  Patbus  are  both  kind, 
but  tbey  are  not  enough  for  me  now.  I  want  to 
feel  my  mother  *s  arms  about  my  neck,  and  yours, 
beloved  sister.  I  am  sitting  writing  to  you, 
lonely  and  sad,  in  my  Albert's  room.  He  is 
asleep.  I  should  like  to  have  somebody  watching 
with  me.  You  will  understand  this.  Femand 
is  writing  in  the  drawing-room,  a  good  way  off. 
It  would  be  a  comfort  to  have  him  here.  But  he 
is  not  quite  as  noiseless  as  I  am  ;  and  for  our 
dear  patient  it  is  better  that  everything  should 
be  perfectly  quiet.  Oh,  I  hate  being  alone ! 
During  this  terrible  month,  when  Fernond  and 
I  have  Ixjcn  together  nursing  our  beloved  one, 
we  sometime  have  laughed.  It  was,  to  be  sure, 
only  a  transient  gleam  of  merriment,  but  my 
poor  weak  soul  requires  sympathy  and  compan- 
ionship." 

And  a^ain,  when  she  thinks  him  dying, 
and  she  is  still  alone,  the  pen  is  her  re- 
source. Most  frraphic  delineations  of  deep 
emotion  with  whicn  we  are  acauainted,  are 
painted  by  an  effort  of  the  ima^nation : 
one  mind,  by  the  force  of  intellectual  sym- 
pathy, guesses  at  the  suffering  another 
feels ;  and  while  it  pities  the  sorrows  of  hu- 
manity, rejoices  in  the  gift  of  reproducing 
them.  It  is  not  often  that  sorrow  and  suf- 
fering can  collect  themselves  so  far  as  to  find 
the  poet's  relief  in  pathetic  words,'  and 
anguish  depict  itself. 

*^  I  am  here  alone  in  his  room,  he  sleeping  and 
I  watching  him,  knowing  that  ho  is  dying,  but 
without  father,  mother,  sisters,  and  brothers,  in 
whose  arms  I  could  for  a  while  give  way  to  this 
dreoflful  anguish,  I  who,  all  through  my  life, 
hive  felt  such  intense  need  of  sympathy.  I 
must  write  to  relieve  this  intolerable  burden. 

**  This,  then,  is  the  end  of  our  love.  Ten  days 
of  happiness  out  of  less  than  two  years  of  mar- 
ried life,  —  and  this  for  us,  who  love  one  another 
as  much  as  it  is  possible  to  love.  Ten  days  —  for 
it  was  no  longer  timt  I  y/os  entirely  at  ease  about 
his  hcaltli.  And  yet  my  only  rest  will  be  in 
knowing  that  nothing  on  earth  will  over  comfort 
mc.  I  should  detest  myself  if  I  could  set  my 
foot  ag.ain  on  any  worldly  scene,  or  take  the 
least  interest  in  worldly  things.  But  still  I 
crave  to  see  those  I  love.  For  one  moment  I 
thought  I  might  be  a  nun.  But  I  felt  agiiin 
that  I  should  not  have  courage  for  it,  and  that 
the  desire  to  see  my  mother  and  all  of  you,  and 
my  brothers,  would  disturb  me,  —  and  if  I 
could  I  should  seek  to  be  calm  and  at  peace 
with  God.  I  must  therefore  lead  a  lonely  life, 
but  with  someone  I  love — and  who  will  love  me 
as  much  as  my  mother?  Perhaps  I  may  go  to 
her ;  but  in  that  case,  or  in  any  case,  I  must 
profess  Albert's  faith.  I  will  not  and  cannot 
believe  anything  he  does  not  believe.*' 

In  this  solitude  the  dying  husband  also 
"had  his  thoughts^Ue  calls  ner  to  him,  and 

oKer  marrying  again,  and 


Bays  somet^g 
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upon  her  assurances,  with  bitter  tears,  that 
she  could  never  do  so,  said,  in  a  gentle  mel- 
ancholy way,  **  Oh,  you  are  too  young — you 
will  marry  again,"  but  he  added,  **  If  I  die, 
be  a  Frenchwoman  —  do  not  forsake  my  peo- 
ple —  do  not  go  back  to  your  mother."  The 
solitude  she  suffered  under  was  not  a  lasting 
trial.  His  family  gathered  round  him  at 
Venice,  and  henceforth  she  is  comparatively 
cheerfid.  A  new  and  absorbing  iiiteri'st 
links  itself  to  her  love.  Albert  rallies  so 
far  as  to  travel  to  Paris,  where  Hahnemann 
the  homoEopathist  is  called  in — un  brave 
hon  petit  vieillard,  so  much  touched  by  Al- 
exandrine, that  on  leaving  he  takes  her  hand, 
saying,  **  In  all  the  sixty  years  of  my  prac- 
tice, I  have  never  seen  a  woman  love  her  hus- 
band as  you  do."  Thus,  in  each  stage  and 
situation,  Alexandrine  is  a  representative 
woman.  She  not  only  had  the  feelings  which 
many  another  w^oman  has,  but  she  repre- 
sented them  in  the  most  impressive  and  ideal 
manner;  and  she  did  this  through  the  su- 
premacy of  the  affections.  Highh\gifted  as 
she  was,  she  scarcely  pretends  that  her  **  con- 
version" is  due  to  the  influence  of  reason. 
She  must  be  a  Catholic,  because  Albert  is 
one,  though  no  doubt  the  genius  of  his  re- 
ligion was  much  more  in  accordance  with 
her  ardent  temperament  than  the  cold  Lu- 
theranism  in  which  she  had  been  Irained, ' 
not  rigidly,  however,  for  she  had  constantly 
associated  with  Roman  Catholics. 

Her  views  on  the  sul^ject  of  conversion 
betray  a  curious  confusion  of  idv:  s.  It  is 
simply  a  family  affair.  Ties  of  blood  and 
of  the  affectioVis  are  so  stron«j^  as  to  prevent 
her  being  able  to  realise  even  in  a  faint  de- 
gree what  eternity  implies.  She  is  bound  to 
those  she  loves  in  a  sense  which,  if  we»  fallible 
mortals  were  t^ken  at  our  word,  v/ouM  be 
an  awful  one  indeed.  She  never,  as  far  as 
we  see,  felt  any  real  repugnance  to  Roman 
Catholic  doctrine.  This  was  not  a  nu(*stion 
with  her ;  it  was  the  human  companionship, 
the  people  along  with  whom  she  was  to  be- 
li<jve,  which  was  everything.  She  was 
kshamed,  with  the  old  pagan,  to  join  a  faith 
which  condemned  her  lorefathers.  It  was  a 
potent  argument  with  her  that  if  her  father 
was  a  Protestant  she  had  Catholic  ancestors. 
Her  mother  was  the  standing  diflicultv ;  an«l 
this  is  no  wonder,  for  her  mother  had  said 
some  startling  and  not  reasonabh*  thinijs 
against  any  change  of  religion,  considerin*' 
that  she  had  sanctioned  her  dau«;liter\s  mar- 
riage, the  articles  of  which  conditioned  for 
all  the  children  being  brought  up  in  the  fa- 
ther'*s  faith.  But  the  husband  carries  it  over 
the  mother  at  last ;  under  the  idea  that  heav- 
en would  not  be  heaven  to  her  if  she  might 
not  be  with  him  there.     So,  before  writing 
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to  her  mother  to  inform  her  of  the  final  act,  But  soon  follows  that  communion  which 
she  kneels  and  asks  her  Catholic  ancestors  was  to  be  the  first  to  one  and  the  last  to  the 
to  help  her,  usin^  as  her  one  argument,  '*  I  other  recipient ;  and  here  Eugenie  exercises 
hdve  an  irresistible  desire  to  belong  to  the  her  taste  in  a  manner  so  entirely  national  as 
same  Church  as  my  poor  Albert,  and  you  to  delight  and  exalt  all  hearts.  The  tem- 
would  never,  dearest  mother,  I  am  sure,  re-  porary  altar  was  covered  with  blue  silk  and 
fuse  to  make  a  dying  husband  exceedingly  Bowers,  the  silk  being  one  of  the  dresses  in 
liappy  by  receiving  communion  for  the  first  Alexandrine^s  trousseau  which  had  never 
and  last  time  togetlier !  "  Whatever  the  in-  been  used.  This  application  of  bridal 
trinsic  force  of  this  argument  —  as  we  find  finery  charmed  all ;  and  even  so  struck  the 
her  exclaiming  of  her  mother,  **  what  ten-  fancy  of  the  good  Abb6  Gerbet  —  though  a 
demess  of  heart  she  possesses  ;  what  a  sweet,  hard-headed  man  in  controversy  —  that,  in 
open,  and  unaffected  character^'  —  probably  a  dialogue  between  Plato  and  Fcnelon,  com- 
these  domestic  grounds  would  more  recon-  posed  by  hiip  upon  the  circumstances  of  this 
cile  the  Countess  Lapoukhyn  to  the  change  deathbed,  and  beginning,  **  O  vous  qui  avez 
she  seems  always  to  have  bewailed  than  the  6crit  le  Phedon,"  this  altar  is  especially 
aci^test  appeal  to  faith  or  reason.  The  bit-  pointed  out  to  the  philosopher  **witli  its 
teniess  of  death  was  past  for  both  Albert  hangings,  which  had  appeared  at  another 
and  his  wife  when  he  was  again  surrounded  liftte,  and  been  borne  at  another  ceremonial, 
bjr  his  loving  and  enthusiastic  family.  The  and  then  put  aside,  to  reappear  now  and  tell 
picturesqueness  of  conversion  under  such  cir-  us  that  the  joys  of  this  world  are  light  and 
cumstances,  and  all  the  necessary  business,  fragile,  and  our  hopes  a  texture  which  rends 
80  to  call  it,  attendant  on  it,  diffuses  an  air  at  a  touch.**^  Nor  is  Alexandrine^s  toilette 
of  life  and  lightness  over  the  rest  of  the  nar-  overlooked  in  this  picture  :  **  Ces  v^tementji 
rative.  Alexandrine  makes  her  profession,  blancs  qui  allaient  se  changer  en  la  robe 
She  is  so  occupied  and  inevitably  excited,  noire  de  veuve."  After  all,  the  impression 
and  entranced  by  the  new  rush  of  feeling  and  these  trifles  made  on  the  beholder  shows  the 
attendant  action,  that  it  costs  the  poor  mva-  sort  of  halo  of  personal  grace  that  distin- 
lid  a  momentarj'  pang.  lie  misses  her  ab-  guished  Alexandrine,  and  without  which  she 
sorbed  attention  upon  himself;  there  is  an  would  not  have  been  what  she  was  in  any 
instant's  peevishness  atoned  for  by  the  con-  particular  —  would  not  have  attained  to  the 
fession,  full  oC  compunction,  **  that  he  had  courage  and  self-confidence  necessary  for 
been  jealous  of  God."  this  singularly  full  piece  of  self-portraiture. 
At  length  the  crowning  moment  arrives.  Her  history  of  Albert's  dying  hours  is  as 
which  Eugenie  prepares  for,  and  describes  striking  as  anything  in  the  book,  bringing 
in  a  state  of  ecstatic  exaltation.  One  is  out  the  whole  La  Ferronnays  family  in  their 
struck  by  the  immense  latitude  given  to  two  characteristic  excellencies  of  ardent  faith 
feminine  sentiment  in  the  whole  scene,  and  intense  affection,  all  expressed  with  a 
Alexandrine  dresses  herself  in  white,  a  broad  graceful  facility  which  is  another  generic  fea- 
blue  riboon  across  the  breast  (the  Virgin's  ture.  But  Alexandrine's  imagination  is  still 
colours),  and  makes  her  abjuration  and  pro-  predominant:  passionate  grief  only  stimu- 
fcssion  of  faith ;  receiving  so  warm  a  wel-  tates  in  her  case,  where  in  others  it  silences 
come  into  the  Church  of  her  adoption  when  or  deadens.  There  is  no  stupor  through  it 
all  was  over,  that  she  fcan^l  something  seem-  all ;  she  writes,  and  writes  beautifully.  She 
ing  too  gay  an«l  joyous  the  rest  of  the  day.  writes  of  death  as  an  artist  or  a  poet  might 
She  shows  her  confession,  embracing  her  do,  with  a  selection  of  incidents  guided  by 
whole  life,  to  Albert,  and  they  consult  over  the  purest  taste :  — 
it  in  a  manner  scarcely  recognised  at  Exe- 
ter Hall.  Of  this  confession,  received  by  **  Pauline,  Pauline  !  I  could  have  written  to 
the  Abbe  Gerbet,  Eugenie  even  makes  a  you  the  29th  .Tune  (the  day  of  his  doAth),  but  I 
joke ;  for,  owing  to  Alexandrine's  tenacious  was  busy  in  other  ways,  but  l  couM  h  ive  wrlt- 
memor\' and  scrupulous  exactitude.it  was  ten,  for  God  has  griven  me  more  strength  th  in  I 
so  long,  that  Eugenie,  who  accompanied  her  could  have  believed.  Did  I  not  see  Albert's  eyes 
to  church,  fell  asleep,  which  made  them  both  clo«J>  death?  Did  I  not  feel  his  hand  grow 
laugh,  -  for  we  do  laugh  sometimes,  malgri  f^t''\  mine?    Eugenie  will  have  toM  you  thU 

ta^-  Alexandrine\s  journal  at  this  timo  con-  J.^^^v^"^**^"  ^'T"'  •       "^          ' »      h     i^in 

^,               K  t'            r       *i      •  that  he  died  restmg  in  my  arms,  his  hand  in 

tains  more  than  one  dc;fence  of  enthusiasm.  ^      ^^^,  ^^^^  ^  jj^j-„^,^    j^^^         j^^^.  ,^^^^  ^^^^^ 

And  m  fact  she  moves  in  a  charmed  air,  only  ^^^^^  watching  his  bwt  si-h.    And  when  I  s.aw 

now  and  then  repealled  to  earth-born  sorrow ;  t^at  he  was  near  his  end  T  asked  the  sister  if  he 

as  where  once  her  husdand  suddenly  thn>ws  ^ill  still  suffer,  and  she  answared.  never  again  ! 

bis  arms  round  her  neck,  crying,  **  I  am  Then  I  let  him  go  withouijpcret,  at  least  so  it 

dying ;  and  we  might  have  been  so  happy  f "  seemed  to  me,  only  I  TerifPbbtlxJpssed  his  dear 
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Catholicism,*  and  therefore,  as  our  experi- 
ence shows  us,  not  unlikely  to  be  more 
easily  satisfied  than  the  good  father.  What 
M.  de  Ratisbonne  tells  himself  are  the  events 
previous  to  the  miracle .  He  describes  himself 
as  indifferent  to  his  own  religion,  but  bitter 
against  Christianity.  His  brother  was  odi- 
ous to  him  on  this  account,  though  received 
by  the  rest  of  the  family.  Especially  did 
the  gravity  of  his  language  and  his  priest 
habit  disgust  him.  At  length,  on  this 
brother  wishing^  to  baptise  the  dying  child 
of  a  friend,  he  was  so  enraged  as  to  write, 
breaking  finally  with  him.  We  mention  all 
this  as  it  is  highly  improbable  that  on  these 
occasions  some  of  the  doctrines  and  facts 
of  Christianity,  of  which  subsequently  he 
supposed  himself  wholly  ignorant,  should 
not  have  transpired.  His  travels  subse- 
quently brought  him  to  Rome,  where  he  re- 
newed his  acquaintance  with  M.  Theodore 
de  Bussi^res,  then  living  at  his  father's 
house.  Here  the  whole  family,  whom  he 
regarded  as  dicots,  seem  to  have  thrown 
themselves  into  the  cause  of  his  conversion. 
He  describes  himself  as  to  the  last  degree 
insulting  and  contemptuous ;  but  M.  de 
Bussi^res  curried  his  point,  which  was  this, 
that  the  young  Jew  should  consent  to  wear 
a  medal  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  on  which  was 
engraved  her  impress,  and  that  he  should 
sav  every  day  the  ^lemorare.  M.  de  Bus- 
sieres  owned  to  attaching  a  great  value  to 
tliis  medal,  and  great  efficacy  to  the  ac- 
companying prayer,  even  when  said  by 
profane,  jesting,  and  unbelieving  lips.  Nor 
was  this  confidence  singular;  for  boasting 
to  M.  de  la  Ferronnays,  at  that  meeting  re- 
corded the  day  before  his  death,  of  having 
succeeded  in  making  young  Ratisbonne 
promise  to  say  the  Memorare,  he  replied  to 
M.  de  Bussi^res,  **Ayez  confiance,  s'il  dit 
le  Memorare  vous  le  tenez,  lui  et  bien 
d'autros  encore."  And  this,  be  it  observed, 
wholly  independent  of  the  spirit  in  which  it 
was   said.     The    scene   whi(;h   filled  these 

food  Christians  with  hope  is  described  by 
I.  Ratisbonne.  The  medal  having  been 
passed  round  his  neck  and  resting  on  his 
oreast,  with  a  shout  of  lau<jhter  he  ex- 
claimed, **Ha!  ha!  me  voici  Catholique 
Apostolique  Koinain  !  "  **  Now,"  continued 
M.  de  Bussieres,  **you  must  complete  the 
experiment.  Y'ou  must  recite  every  morn- 
ing and  evening  the  Memorare,  a  verv  short 
and  eflicacious  prayer  addressed  i>y  St. 
Bernard  to  the  Virgin  Mary.''  To  this 
Ratisbonne  replied,  **  Oh,  enoujjh  of  this 
folly ; ''  for  he  felt  his  anti-Christian  ani- 
mosity revive  in  him,  and  wished  he  had  a 
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Jewish  pra}[er  to  sire  bis  host  that  they 
mi^ht  be  quits.  M.  de  Bussieres,  howeyert 
insisted  that  without  this  prayer  the  experi- 
ment would  be  null.  Not  wishii^  to  attadi 
too  much  importance  to  trifles,  Ratisbonne 
promised  to  recite  the  prayer.  **  If  it  does 
me  no  good,  it  will  do  me  no  harm."  The 
prayer  was  brought,  he  undertaking  to  copy 
It;  which  he  did,  he  says,  mechanicalJY. 
But,  once  copied,  the  words  would  run  lo 
his  head  in  spite  of  himself,  and  he  found 
himself  reciting  them  continually.  Now 
receiving  every  word  as  written  in  good 
faith,  with  no  other  temptation  than  the  de- 
sire to  arrange  events  in  their  most  pic- 
turesque, surprising,  and  therefore  convmc- 
ing  light,  with  just  those  connecting  links 
which  would  be  supplied  half  unconsoioosljy 
these  are  facts  which  must  tell  upon  the  dis- 
passionate reader,  however  they  may  be  ig- 
nored or  used  as  arguments  by  the  parties 
interested.  It  is  a  strong  measure,  a  trial 
to  any  imagination  (and  M.  RatisNbonne 
clearly  belonged  to  an  impressible  family), 
to  wear  such  a  medal  given  with  much  en- 
thusiasm by  donors  of  distinction,  and  with 
high  anticipations  of  a  result.  It  is  a 
strong  measure,  too,  to  repeat  a  prayer  day 
afler  day,  imposed  with  a  solemn  belief  in 
its  eflScacy,  which  would  necessarily  impress 
itself  on  the  manner  of  the  imposer.  Some- 
thing strange  must  certainly  follow.  What- 
ever attempt  there  might  be  to  ridicule  the 
whole  affair,  the  persistent  submission  to  a 
prescribed  rite  must  tell.  Were  a  Christian 
—  the  parallel  must  be  allowed  to  our  argu- 
ment—  to  observe  certain  mystic  heathen 
ceremonies  day  alter  day  under  similar  con- 
ditions, would  he  come  out  of  the  ordeal 
with  faith  undisturbed,  the  same  man  as 
he  was  befi)re  ?  We  think  not.  And  this 
from  merely  natuml  causes,  though  it  may 
be  causes  not  traceable  by  us  to  their  con- 
sequences. Something  strange  and  myste- 
rious, bordering  on  the  supernatural,  might 
well  follow :  and  this  because  the  workings 
of  the  mind  are  in  a  jjreat  measure  hidden 
from  us.  The  apparition  of  the  Virgin,  it 
must  be  noted,  in  M.  Ratisbonne's  case  was 
the  same  figure  as  that  represented  on  the 
medal ;  the  form  of  belief  with  which  he  was 
suddenly  endued,  exactly  that  of  the  friends 
who  had  used  their  arguments  upon  him. 

We  are  not  accounting  for  his  narrative, 
which,  it  must  be  noted,  is  the  miracle^s 
sole  warrant ;  we  only  say  there  is  nothing 
stranger  in  it  than  in  a  hundred  other  mys- 
teries of  the  human  mind  we  are  called  ui)on 
to  believe  where  no  miracle  is  in  question. 
However,  it  was  never  for  a  moment  called 
in  question  by  the  good  people  of  this  story ; 
and  some  words  of  M.  Ratisbonne,  in  his 
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Normandy,  living  with  her  sisters-in-law 
such  a  life  of  good  works  and  devotion  as 
may  be  seen,  we  are  happy  to  know,  in  its 

fmeral  features,  in  many  a  country  life  in 
ngland.  The  Abb6  Gerbet  was  her  coun- 
sellor, and  spent  a  great  deal  of  his  time  at 
Boury ,  almost  to  the  disgust  of  M.  de  Mon- 
talembert,  who  thought  his  duties  lay  in 
controversy.  But  at  least  he  was  useful 
where  he  was,  in  inspiring  a  calm  and  sen- 
sible tone  of  piety,  and  moderating  the 
family  raptures  of  mutual  admu*ation.  Thus 
an  act  of  generosity  on  Alcxandrine^s  part 
towards  a  dying  priest,  which  relieved  his 
conscience  of  a  debt  of  300  francs,  had  ex- 
cited Eugenie  to  a  high  pitch  of  enthusi- 
asm, which  exhaled  in  her  letter  of  reply. 
Curiously  enough,  it  is  the  incident  critics 
choose  for  extract,  though  we  share  in  the 
Abba's  soberer  view.  To  this  letter  Alex- 
andrine answers,  abashed :  — 

"  Dear  Sister, —  I  only  write  one  word  in  re- 
ply to  what  the  Abbe  calls  your  bull  of  canoni- 
satioD,  to  which  he  listened  with  the  most  pro- 
found astonishment  Neither  he  nor  I  are  yet 
out  of  it.  I  assure  you  that  as  he  read  he  ut- 
tered exclamations  which  would  have  greatly 
diminished  for  me  the  danger  of  your  apotheosis 
if  I  h:id  taken  it  seriously.  He  kept  saying.  Oh, 
but  this  is  inconceivable;  what  idea  has  she  got 
hold  of!  Oh;  this  is  fiibulous !  We  both 
laughed  heartily.  Je  parte  that  you  don't  re- 
member how  exaggerated  your  praise  was.  It 
was  a  chef  d^auvre  dHmpressionnabilite,** 

The  next  great  shock  and  change  to  this 
still  happy  family  came  through  the  death 
of  the  lather,  M.  de  la  Ferronnays,  which 
occurred  suddenly  at  Rome.  An  incident 
coincident  with  this  event,  and  connected 
with  it,  according  to  received  opinion,  in  a 
remarkable  manner,  had  a  signal  effect 
upon  Alexandrine's  future  course  of  action : 
—  the  miraculous  conversion  of  the  vounj; 
Jew  Alphonse  Katisbonne,  son  of  a  rich 
banker  at  Strasburg.  As  the  Church  of 
Rome  rewarded  the  La  Ferronnays  family, 
distinguished  for  its  faith,  with  all  its  hon- 
ours, as  the  ^reat  names  still  most  promi- 
nent among  its  laity,  priesthood,  and  hie- 
rarchy gather  round  them  at  every  crisis, 
there  seems  a  suitability  in  no  less  than  a 
miracle  attending  the  obsequies  of  its  head — 
a  miracle  which  m  all  good  faith  was  and  is 
still  received  as  such  by  those  who  asserted 
it.  This  miracle  is  not  told  in  all  its  details 
by  Mrs.  Craven.  A  sense  of  modesty  per- 
haps withheld  her,  as  fearing  to  dwell  too 
claboratelv  on  so  singular  and  pre-eminent 
a  distinction.  Some  details  too,  it  might 
occur  to  her,  were  as  well  left  in  obscurity, 
considering  the  quality  of  readers  sure  to 


be  interested  in  her  book.  For  whatever 
reason,  the  history  of  his  conversion,  given 
by  M.  Ratisbonne  himself  in  a  little  tract 
which  we  happen  to  possess,  tells  some  cir- 
cumstances not  given  here,  or  given  with 
fuller  details,  very  necessary  to  a  real  ap- 
prehension of  the  matter.  Every  religious 
revival  has  its  sudden  conversion^.  In 
spite  of  appearances,  M.  Ratisbonne' s  does 
not,  we  think,  really  differ  from  these.  We 
do  not  pretend  tq  account  in  any  case  for 
an  instantaneous  change  of  convictions  such 
as  we  believe  in  a  certain  sense  to  have  oc- 
curred to  M.  Ratisbonne,  nor  do  we  doubt 
his  own  belief  that  it  was  miraculous  :  but 
what  he  tells  us  himself,  together  with  the 
fact  that  no  sign  or  appearances  testified  to 
others  of  what  was  passing  in  his  own  mind, 
reduces  it  to  the  ordinary  class  of  marvels 
connected  with  the  workings  of  that  mys- 
tery — the  soul  within  us.  • 

In  the  *  R6cit '  we  are  succinctly  told  that 
th6  conversion  was  the  result  of  M.  de  la 
Ferronnays's  prayers,  who  the  evening  be- 
fore his  death  had  dined  at  the  Princess 
Borgh^se,  and  there  •  conversed  with  M.  de 
Bussi^res  and  the  Abb6  Dupanloup  with 
much  devotion  upon  the  blessed  Virgin.  M. 
de  Bussi^res  spoke  to  him  of  a  young  Jew 
(brother  to  the  Abb6  Ratisbonne,  already  a 
Christian),  whose  conversion  he  greatly  de- 
sired, but  who  was  an  ardent  enemy  of 
Jesus  Christ.  His  account  greatly  inter- 
ested M.  de  la  Ferronnays.  This  took 
place  on  Sunday.  On  Monday  M.  de  la 
Ferronnays  died  suddenly. 

The  second  day  from  this  event  M.  Ratis- 
bonne happened  to  be  walking  in  the  church 
where  preparations  for  M.  de  la  Ferronnays's 
obseqmes  were  being  made,  and  was  con- 
verted in  a  moment.  Standing  near  a 
chapel  dedicated  to  the  guardian  angel,  a 
lummous  apparition  of  the  blessed  Virgin 
appeared  to  liim,  and  made  a  si^n  to  him  to 
approach  this  chapel.  An  irresistible  force 
led  him  there,  he  fell  on  his  knees,  and  in- 
stantly became  a  Christian.  His  first  words 
were,  as  M.  de  la  Ferronnays's  body  was  car- 
ried into  the  church,  **  11  faut  que  cc  Monsieur 
ait  beaucoup  prie  pour  moi.''  This  account 
wa.«»  written  at  once  by  the  Abb6  Gerbet  to 
Mrs.  Craven ;  and  he  proposes  in  the  same 
letter  to  collect  ever}'  circumstance,  with  all 
the  proofs,  into  one  complete  narrative. 
This  intention,  however,  he  did  not  fulfil. 
Considering  that  he  declares  himself  in  the 
beginning  of  the  letter  slow  to  believe  in 
miraculous  events,  this  withdrawal  from  a 
deliberate  design  is  to  us  significant.  The 
task  was  undertaken  by  M.  de  Bussii^res,  a 
recent    convert     from    Protestantism    to 
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Catholicism/  and  therefore,  as  our  experi- 
ence shows  us,  not  unlikely  to  be  more 
easily  satisfied  than  the  good  father.  What 
M.  de  Katisbonne  tells  himself  arc  the  events 
previous  to  the  miracle .  He  describes  himself 
as  iudilTerent  to  his  own  religion,  but  bitter 
against  Christianity.  His  brother  was  odi- 
ous to  him  on  this  account,  though  received 
by  the  rest  of  the  family.  Especially  did 
the  gravity  of  his  language  and  his  priest 
habit  disgust  him.  At  length,  on  this 
brother  wishing^  to  baptise  the  dying  child 
of  a  friend,  he  was  so  enraged  as  to  write, 
breaking  finally  with  him.  We  mention  all 
this  as  it  is  highly  improbable  that  on  these 
occasions  some  of  the  doctrines  and  facts 
of  Christianity,  of  which  subsequently  he 
supposed  himself  wholly  ignorant,  should 
not  have  transpired.  His  travels  subse- 
quently brought  him  to  Rome,  where  he  re- 
newed his  acquaintance  with  M.  Theodore 
de  Bussi^res,  then  living  at  his  father's 
house.  Here  the  whole  family,  whom  he 
regarded  as  dh^ois,  seem  to  have  tlwown 
themselves  into  the  cause  of  his  conversion. 
He  describes  himself  as  to  the  last  degree 
insulting  and  contemptuous ;  but  M.  de 
Bussi^res  carried  his  point,  which  was  this, 
that  the  young  Jew  should  consent  to  wear 
a  medal  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  on  which  was 
engraved  her  impress,  and  that  he  should 
sav  every  day  the  Memorare.  M.  de  Bus- 
si^rcs  owned  to  attaching  a  great  value  to 
this  medal,  and  great  efficacy  to  the  ac- 
companying prayer,  even  when  said  by 
profane,  jesting,  and  unbelieving  lips.  Nor 
was  this  confidence  singular;  for  boasting 
to  M.  de  la  Ferronnays,  at  that  meeting  re- 
corded the  day  before  his  death,  of  having 
succeeded  in  making  young  Katisbonne 
promise  to  say  the  Memorare,  he  replied  to 
M.  de  Bussi^res,  **Ayez  confiance,  s'il  dit 
le  Memorare  vous  le  tenez,  lui  et  bien 
d'autres  encore."  And  this,  be  it  observed, 
wholly  independent  of  the  spirit  in  which  it 
was   said.     The    scene   which  filled   these 

food  Christians  with  hope  is  described  by 
I.  Katisbonne.  The  medal  having  been 
passed  round  his  neck  and  resting  on  his 
breast,  with  a  shout  of  laujjhter  he  ex- 
claimed, **Ha!  ha!  me  voici  Catholique 
Apostolique  Komain !  "  **  Now,''  continued 
M.  de  Bussi^res,  **you  must  complete  the 
experiment.  You  must  recite  everj'  morn- 
ing and  evening  the  Memorare,  a  very  short 
and  efficacious  prayer  addressed  by  St. 
Bernard  to  the  Virgin  Mary."  To  this 
Katisbonne  replied,  **  Oh,  enough  of  this 
folly;"  for  he  felt  his  anti-Christian  ani- 
mosity revive  in  him,  and  wished  he  had  a 

•  Seo  •  La  Conversigaii  M.  Kaibbonne,  Kelation 
^crite  par  lui-™-^^ 


Jewish  pra3rer  to  mve  his  host  that  they 
mi^ht  be  quits.  M.  de  Bussi^res,  however, 
insisted  that  without  this  prayer  the  experi- 
ment would  be  null.  Not  wishing  to  attach 
too  much  importance  to  trifies,  Katisbonne 
promised  to  recite  the  prayer.  **  11'  it  does 
me  no  good,  it  will  do  me  no  harm.*'  The 
prayer  was  brought,  he  undertaking  to  copy 
It;  which  he  did,  he  says,  mechanicalh'. 
But,  once  copied,  the  words  would  run  in 
his  head  in  spite  of  himself,  and  he  found 
himself  reciting  them  continually.  Now 
receiving  every  word  as  written  in  good 
faith,  with  no  other  temptation  tlian  the  de- 
sire to  arrange  events  in  their  most  pic- 
turesque, surprijsing,  and  therefore  convinc- 
ing light,  with  just  those  connecting  links 
which  would  be  supplied  half  unconsciously, 
these  are  facts  which  must  tell  upon  the  dis- 
passionate reader,  however  they  may  be  ig- 
nored or  used  as  arguments  by  the  parties 
interested.  It  is  a  strong  measure,  a  trial 
to  any  imagination  (and  M.  Katisbonne 
clearly  belonged  to  an  impressible  family), 
to  wear  such  a  medal  given  with  niuv.h  en- 
thusiasm by  donors  of  distinction,  and  with 
high  anticipations  of  a  result.  It  is  a 
strong  measure,  too,  to  i*epeat  a  prayer  day 
afler  day,  imposed  with  a  solemn  belief  in 
its  efficacy,  which  would  necessarily  impress 
itself  on  the  manner  of  the  hnposer.  Some- 
thing strange  must  certainly  follow.  What- 
ever attempt  there  might  be  to  ridicule  the 
whole  affair,  the  persistent  submission  to  a 
prescribed  rite  must  tell.  Were  a  Christian 
—  the  paralkd  must  be  allowed  to  our  argu- 
ment—  to  observe  certain  mystii*.  heathen 
ceremonies  day  after  day  under  similar  con- 
ditions, would  he  come  out  of  the  ordeal 
with  faith  undisturbed,  the  same  man  as 
he  was  before  ?  We  think  not.  And  this 
from  merely  natuml  causes,  though  it  may 
be  causes  not  traceable  by  us  to  their  con- 
sequences. Something  strange  and  myste- 
rious, bordering  on  the  supernatural,  might 
well  follow :  and  this  because  the  workings 
of  the  mind  are  in  a  great  measure  hidden 
from  us.  The  apparition  of  the  Virgin,  it 
must  be  noted,  in  M.  Katisbonne's  case  wa« 
the  same  figure  as  that  represented  on  the 
medal ;  the  form  of  belief  with  which  he  was 
suddenly  endued,  exactly  that  of  the  friends 
who  had  used  their  arguments  upon  him. 

We  are  not  accounting  for  his  narrative, 
which,  it  must  be  noted,  is  the  miracle's 
sole  warrant ;  we  only  say  there  is  nothing 
stranger  in  it  than  in  a  hundred  other  mys- 
teries of  the  human  mind  we  are  called  upon 
to  believe  where  no  miracle  is  in  question. 
However,  it  was  never  for  a  moment  called 
in  question  by  the  good  people  of  this  story ; 
and  some  words  of  M.  Katisbonne,  iu  hb 
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first  enthusiasm  —  **  I  cannot  give  God  less  docs  Augustus  say  of  my   recent  follies?    I 

than  alP' — so  wrought  upon  Alexandrine  should  ccrtAinlv  have  died  there  by  inches.    Now 

that  she  could  not  rest  till  she  at  least  at-  my  heart  and  pulse  beat  naturally  again.     I 

tempted  the  final  sacrifice  of  herself  to  the  ^^^^  your  kindness  wiU  rejoice  at  seeing  my 

cloister;  her  natural  rcpugnaace,  no  doubt,  ^^  »g»in  in  this  letter.    You  were  right,  my 

being  regarded  in  this  state  of  mind  as  a  ^^  friend -.  God  reward  you  for  your  tender- 

thini  siSply   to   be   overcome.     This   act  "^    Pray  for  your  pKX)r  worldluig,  who  de-, 

««,    -  ^ Sa  \  \  *•       J  I     i.1      serves  the  name  more  than  you  do.** 

never  would  have  been   sanctioned  by  the  "^ 

P^re  Gerbet,  but  on  his  removal  to  a  dis-  ^^^  a  person  cannot  be  the  same  after 
tance  his  guidance  was  superseded,  as  we  8"ch  an  experiment ;  whether  the  change  is 
have  before  said,  by  ttn  ange  in  the  per-  ^^ss  or  gam  will  be  decided  according  to 
son  of  the  severer  F^re  Ravignan.  In  fact  ^^^  views  of  the  observer.  Without,  as  far 
we  are  rather  amused  with  the  good  Abb6-s  ^  ^^  ^^e  told,  any  especial  aptitude  for 
insight  into  character,  and  repression  of  intercourse  with  the  poor,  except  •*  being  in 
hasty  impulse?.  On  one  occasion  Eugenie,  love  with  poverty,"  Alexandrine  felt  hen«elf 
who  seemed  to  qiany  formed  for  the  ''re-  bound  after  this  to  devote  her  whole  time  to 
ligious  life,'*  —  witli  whom  death  and  sacri-  *^*Jem.  Society  of  her  own  rank  was  hence- 
fice  were  such  prevailing  ideas  that  her  sis-  *'orth  nothing  to  her ;  a  certain,  we  do  not 
ter  is  a  little  ashamed  that  she  should  have  scruple  to  call  it  self-willed,  idea  of  sacrifice 
yielded  to  any  other  influences,  and  tries  to  possessed  her.  It  is  all  very  well  for  her 
make  it  out  that  self-sacrilico  was  still  the  *"end  Paulme  to  commend  this  devotion  to 
motive,— receives  a  very  eligible  offer  of  the  poor.  ♦*  Henceforth  she  gave  them  all 
marriage,  and  inclines  to  accept  it.  Alex-  t^^t  she  could  give  m  this  world  —  her 
andrine,  in  some  doubt  whether  her  own  thoughts,  her  time,  her  money,  her  wealth, 
amiable  satisfaction  and  excitement  on  the  at  last  her  life."  But  who  demanded  this 
occasion  is  not  worldlv,  is  reassured  and  sacrifice  of  a  hfe?  who  was  the  gainer  by 
allowed  to  rejoice  in  *•  ce  bonheur  de  notre  ^t?  We  feel  for  poor  Madame  de  laFei^ 
Eugenie!  '^  for  **rAbbc  Gerbet  croit  que  sa  fonnays,  whose  pen,  weary  of  deathbeds, 
vocation  est  bien  de  so  mai'ier.''  *  Under  the  i"  heartbroken  strains  has  to  record  another 
stimulus  ofthe  supposed  miracle,  aiid  with  the  <ieath,  leaving  her  doubly  desolate;  and 
sanction  of  her  new  confessor,  she  entered  this  for  mere  neglect,  or  as  it  seems  to  us, 
the  cuUchumhiat  of  the  order  of  Filles  de  presumptuous  disdain  of  life.  Poetically, 
Sion,  as  soon  as  it  was  founded  by  the  PAre  and  by  the  use  of  sufficiently  lofty  terms, 
Alphonse  Ratisbonne ;  but  after  a  time,  by  ^^^^  sacrifice  may  be  represented  as  sublime ; 
Father  Ravifrnan's  direction,  gave  up  the  ^"t  there  is  another  view  to  be  taken  of 
attempt.  She  tried  it  and  failed.  Her  let-  Alexandrine's  contempt  for  the  dull  residue 
ter  to  Pauline,  on  what  was  avowedly  an  of  an  existence  whose  youth  had  been 
e-scape,  is  pleasant  to  read,  and  yet  painful  brilliant  like  hers  — that  it  really  was  not 
too,  for  it  betravs  too  clearly  what  must  be  ^orth  living.  She  gave  up  society ;  she 
the  state  of  many  a  novice  awaking  from  gave  up  the  companionship  of  dear  friends  ; 
her  fir5t  ardours  of  self-immolation,  but  ^^^  gave  up  books ;  she  gave  up  writing 
kicking  the  moral  courage  to  effect  her  her  own  natural  thoughts ;  she  gave  up  re- 
escape,  or  a  guide  with  judgment  and  can-  eollections  of  the  past.  Instead  of  these  we 
dour  (enough  to  bid  her  retrace  her  steps,  l^ave  letters  of  extracts  from  the  works  of 
Alexandrine/s  friend  Pauline  had  always  saints  or  Qmetist  writers;  broodings  of 
thought  her   unfitted   for   **la  reclusion."   mystic  contemplation,  enforcmjj  a  deadness 

To  her  she  writes  : ^o  the  trials   of  life   incompatible  with  an 

active  part  in  it ;  impossible,  for  example, 
Paris,  Jan.  14, 1846.  ^^  ^j^^j  religious  mother  who  sees  her  son 
"MtdearestPauune.  — How  Ithank  you  „q]^  ^^ong,  but  naturally  inducing  such 
for  your  dear  ettcr.  \ ou  have  been  very  good  I  ^g^^^  in  Alcxandrino  m  Mrs.  C.Vavon 
to  me  under  these  circumstances,  and  we  shall 
be  more  united  than  ever.  At  least  this  is  what 
I  feel ;  and  your  mother  is  so  delightful !  I  am 
still  giddy,  as  after  a  tempest  which  subsides 
only  by  degrees.  I  resume  with  exquisite  satis- 
faction my  old  parish  occupations.  ...  I  feel 
as  if  I  was  dreaming.  I  hope  tliis  will  be  my 
bf$t  cross.  .  .  .  We  always  wish  for  the  most 
perfect  thing  in  this  imperfect  world,  which  is 


a  change  in  Alexandrine  as  Mrs.  Craven 
delights  to  record :  — 

«  As  for  any  other  reading  except  those  books 
of  devotion  from  which  she  delighted  to  make  ex- 
tracts, any  other  works  purely  literary,,  and  of 
which  she  heard  others  speak,  she  never  gave 
then^  a  moment's  attention ;  and  the  taste  she 
once  possessed  for  these  amusements,  these  |>a- 
ruret  de  Vintelligencty  had  vanished  like  all  the 


often  a  fault  and  makes  us  unhappy.     What !  other  adornments  and  amusements  of  this  world, 

music  alone  excepted.*' 


We  do  not  so  mucluBndfiX.  that  life  undt:r 


•  The  Abbe  Gorbt't  died  two  years  ago,  Bishop  of 
Perpignan. 
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these  conditions  was  easily  parted  with,  and 
not  worth  the  pains  of  reasonable  care  and 
attention.  Some  trials  Alexandrine  never 
experienced.  Those  for  which  she  is  rever- 
enced were  of  her  own  making;  but  she 
never  knew  nepjlect,  or  loss  of*  friends,  or 
loss  of  distinction.  Whatever  dress  or 
shoes  she  wore  —  and  that  the  one  let  in  the 
cold  and  the  other  the  wet  is  matter  of  boast 
as  a  sign  of  sanctity  —  her  friends  and 
acquaintance  were  amongst  the  honourable 
of  the  earth ;'  her  society  was  always  courted 
by  them,  and  herself  regarded  as  a  saint 
and  admired  still  for  the  refined  and  culti- 
vated grace  of  manner  and  person  which 
had  been  the  charm  of  her  youth. 

Self-sacrifice  is  the  watchword  of  this 
narrative,  not  only  in  such  austerities  as 
close  the  life  of*  its  heroine  and  shortened 
the  days  of  Lacordaire,  but  in  the  youthful 
impulse  to  treat  life  as  a  thing  absolutely 
at  the  disposal  of  the  possessor.  The  young 
people  record  the  ollering  of  their  lives  for 
any  object  they  have  in  view  as  part  of 
their  prayers.  Alexandrine  on  her  wed- 
ding-day prays  that  she  mav  die  if  Albert 
ever  gets  tired  of  her.  Albej-t  offers  his 
life  for  her  conversion.  Eugenie  is  always 
suggesting  these  arrangements.  In  connec- 
tion with  tliis  habit  is  an  assumed  insight 
into  the  Divine  counsels  which  quite  start- 
les the  Protestant  reader.  They  pronounce 
i\pon  the  Divine  will  and  the^ways  of  God 
to  man  as  though  they  were  taught  by  semi- 
inspiration  ;  in  language  which  perhaps  both 
sides  will  equally  agree  to  be  mcompatible 
with  familiarity  with  the  Bible,  and  the  hab- 
it of  reading  every  part  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, inculcated  by  our  Calendar.  This  may 
be  used  by  Roman  Catliolics  as  an  argu- 
ment for  tueir  good  books  which  are  the 
substitute  for  the  Bible,  and  undoubtedly 
stimulate  to  these  practices.  We  only  state 
the  fact  that  a  reverential  study  of  the  Bi- 
ble does  not  teach  their  tone  to  simple  but 
honest  readers.  Nor  does  it  lead  to  that 
familiarity  with  the  name  of  God  we  note 
in  all  the  persons  of  this  story.  We  might 
almost  think  that  they  attach  different  ideas 
to  the  word  Dieu  from  ours  to  the  awful 
name  of  God  —  Mon  Dieu,  mon  Dieu,  is  so 
unceasingly  on  the  tips  of  their  tongues  and 
pens.  The  feeling  towards  technical  sanc- 
tity encourages  all  this.  What  one  saint 
does  is  a  general  sanction,  and  the  bolder 
his  attitude  the  more  implicit  their  rever- 
ence and  trust.  Thus  the  P^re  Ravign&n, 
seeing  Alexandrine  disturbed  in  spint  at 
hearing  of  her  mother^s  dangerous  illness, 
tells  her  her  mother  will  tlot  die;  and  as 
she  did  in  fact  recover,  this  bold  prophecy 


wins  him  further  confidence,  leading  natur- 
ally to  a  repetition  of  such  utterances,  and 
this  without  any  real  risk  of  losing  respect 
by  failure ;  on  the  principle  — 

"  Once  I  e:uessed  rigjit,  and  I  got  credit  by't; 
Thrioe  I  guessed  wrong  and  I  kept  my  credit  on. '  * 

And  compacts  and  sti^julations  are  pro- 
posed by  the  devout  as  little  to  our  taste  or 
apprehension  of  the  Divine  nature.  It  is 
saintly  to  sacrifice  some  gills  of  God  for 
the  sake  of  an  end  to  be  gained,  and  this  is 
done  in  the  phraseology  of  barter.  This 
comes  to  a  climax  where  Alexandrine  is  as- 
sumed to  have  offered  her  own  life  for  that 
of  the  P^re  Ravignan.  Believing  his  la- 
bours essential  to  the  good  of  the  Church, 
she  is  thought  to  have  proposed  this  ex- 
change of  her  own  life  for  the  more  impor- 
tant one  of  the  great  Jesuit,  and  to  have 
been  taken  at  her  word,  not  through  an 
inscrutable  working  of  Providence,  but 
through  the  instrumentality  of  her  own  im- 
prudence and  neglect  of  health.  When  tlie 
Apostle  bids  us  give  our  lives  for  the  breth- 
ren where  occasion  calls  for  this  sacrifice, 
the  act  is  surely  not  achieved  through  an 
assumption  of  spiritual  insight  prjing  into 
God's  secret  counsels ;  it  is  an  open  ex- 
change of  man  with  arid  for  man,  of  which 
our  intelligences  and  senses  are  cognisant. 
These  remarks  are  made  in  t!ie  endeav- 
our to  distinguish  where  the  subjects  of 
this  narrative  are  interesting  by  their  own 
qualities,  and  where  they  are  mere  blind 
passive  reflexes  of  the  system  of  religion 
under  which  they  lived.  The  book  is  in- 
teresting, because  the  incidents  and  charac- 
ters are  alike  distinguished  by  grace  of 
manner  and  a  romantic  charm ;  because 
there  is  something  special  in  their  gifls  of 
nature,  mind,  and  fortune ;  because  Alex- 
andrine, in  particular,  has  a  wonderful  ap- 
titude at  self-portraiture,  and  because  its 
line  is  singular  and  ought  to  remain  so. 
This  never  strikes  us  more  than  when  we 
figure  to  ourselves  how  intolerable  would  be 
a  fashion  after  the  manner  of  *'  Alex,-'  Eu- 
genie, and  Ol^as ;  how  our  taste  would  re- 
volt from  religion  made  familiar  afler  theh* 
example,  but  without  their  simplicity  and 
affection ;  gushing  with  their  exuberance, 
but  wanting  their  freedom  from  affectation  ; 
above  all,  wanting  in  that  sweetness  of 
tone  and  charitv,  that,  absence  of  all  injuri- 
ous judging,  which  characterise  both  Mrs. 
Craven's  own  share  of  this  work  and  the 
objects  of  her  affectionate  eulogy,  and 
which  are,  in  truth,  arafong  the  rarest  merits 
of  religious  biography. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 
THE  DUEL. 

**  I  KNEW  it  was  a  duel ;  —  bedad  I  did," 
said  Laurence  Fitzgii>bon,  standing  at  the 
comer  of  Orchard  Street  and  Oxford  Street, 
when  Phineas  had  half  told  his  story.  **  I 
was  sure  of  it  from  the  tone  of  your  voice, 
my  boy.  We  mustn*t  let  it  come  off,  that's 
all ;  not  if  we  can  help  it.'^  Then  Phineas 
was  allowed  to  proceed  and  finish  his  story. 
**  I  don't  see  any  way  out  of  it ;  I  don't,  in- 
deed,'' said  Laurence.  By  this  time  Phineas 
had  come  to  think  that  the  duel  was  in  very 
truth  the  best  way  out  of  the  difficulty.  It 
was  a  bad  way  out,  but  then  it  was  a  way ; 
—  and  he  could  hot  see  any  other.  **  As 
for  ill  treating  him,  that's  nonsense,^'  said 
Laurence.  **  What  are  the  girls  to  do,  if 
one  fellow  mayn't  come  on  as  soon  as  an- 
other fellow  is  down  P  But  then,  you  see, 
a  fellow  never  knows  when  he's  down  him- 
self, and  therefore  he  thinks  that  he's  ill 
used.  I'll  tell  you  what  now.  I  shouldn't 
wonder  if  we  couldn't  do  it  on  the  sly,  — 
unless  one  of  you  is  stupid  enough  to  hit 
the  other  in  an  awkward  place.  If  you  are 
certain  of  your  hand  now,  the  right  sljoulder 
is  the  best  spot."  Phineas  felt  very  certain 
that  he  would  not  hit  Lord  Chiltem  in  an 
awkward  place,  although  he  was  by  no 
means  sure  of  his  hand.  Let  come  what 
might,  he  would  not  aim  at  his  adversary. 
But  of  this  he  had  thought  it  proper  to  say 
nothing  to  Laurence  Fitzgibbon. 

And  the  duel  did  come  off  on  the  sly. 
The  meeting  in  the  drawing-room  in  Port- 
man  Squares  of  which  mention  was  made 
in  the  last  chapter,  took  place  on  a  Wednes- 
day afternoon.  On  the  Thursday,  Friday, 
Monday,  and  Tuesday  following,  the  great 
debate  on  Mr.  Mildmay's  bill  was  continued, 
and  at  three  on  the  Tuesday  night  the 
House  divided.  There  was  a  majority  in 
favour  of  the  Ministers,  not  large  enough  to 
permit  them  to  claim  a  triumph  for  their 
party,  or  even  an  ovation  for  themselves ; 
but  still  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  send 
their  bill  into  committee.  Mr.  Daubeny 
and  Mr.  Trumbull  had  again  joined  their 
Ibrces  together  in  opposition  to  the  ministe- 
rial measure.  On  the  Thursday  Phineas 
had  shown  himself  in  the  House,  but  during 
the  remainder  of  this  interesting  period  he 
was  absent  from  his  place,  nor  was  he 
seen  at  the  clubs,  nor  did  any  man  know 
of  his  whereabouts.  I  think  that  Lady 
Laura  Kennedy  was  the  first  to  miss  him 
with  any  real  sense  of  his  absence.  She 
would  now  go  to  Portman  Square  on  the 
aflemoon  of  every  Sunday,  —  at  which  time 
her  husband  was  attending  the  second  ser- 


vice of  his  church,  —  and  there  she  would 
receive  those  whom  she  called  her  father's 
guests.  But  as  her  father  was  never  there 
on  the  Sundays,  and  as  these  gatherings 
had  been  created  by  herself,  the  reader  will 
probably  think  that  she  was  obeying  her 
nusband's  behests  in  regard  to  the  Sabbath 
after  a  very  indifferent  fashion.  The  reader 
may  be  quite  sure,  however,  that  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy knew  well  what  was  being  done  in 
Portman  Sauare.  Whatever  might  be  Ladv 
Laura's  faults,  she  did  not  conunit  the  fauft 
of  disobeying  her  husband  in  secret.  Thei*e 
were,  probably,  a  few  words  on  the  subject ; 
but  we  need  not  go  very  closely  into  that 
matter  at  the  present  moment. 

On  the  Sunday  which  afforded  some  rest 
in  the  middle  of  the  great  Reform  debate 
Ladv  Laura  asked  for  Mr.  Finn,  and  no 
one  could  answer  her  question.  And  then 
it  was  remembered  that  Laurence  Fitzgib- 
bon was  also  absent.  Barrington  Erie  knew 
nothing  of  Phineas,  —  had  heard  nothing ; 
but  was  able  to  say  that  Fitzgibbon  had 
been  with  Mr.  Ratler,  the  patronage  secre- 
tary and  liberal  whip,  early  on  Thursday, 
expressing  his  intention  of  absenting  him- 
self for  two  davs.  Mr.  Ratler  had  been 
wroth,  bidcling  him  remain  at  his  duty,  and 
pointing  out  to  him  the  great  importance 
of  the  moment.  Then  Bairington  Erie 
quoted  Laurence  Fitzgibbon's  reply.  **  My 
boy,"  said  Laurence  to  poor  Ratler,  **  the 
path  of  duty  leads  but  to  the  grave.  All 
the  same ;  I'll  be  in  at  the  death,  Ratler, 
my  boy,  as  sure  as  the  sun's  in  heaven.'* 
Not  ten  minutes  alter  the  telling  of  this  lit- 
tle stoii^',  Fitzgibbon  entered  the  room  in 
Portman  Square,  and  Lady  Laura  at  once 
asked  him  alter  Phineas.  **  Bedad,  Lady 
Laura,  I've  been  out  of  town  mvself  fer  two 
days,  and  I  know  nothing." 

**  Mr.  Finn  has  not  been  with  vou,  then?" 

**  With  me !  No,  —  not  with  me.  I  had 
a  job  of  business  of  my  own  which  took  me 
over  to  Paris.  And  has  Phinnv  tied  too  ? 
Poor  Ratler  !  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  it  isn't 
an  asylum  he's  in  before  the  session  is  over." 

Laurence  Fitzgibbon  certainly  possessed 
the  rare  accomplishment  of  telling  a  lie  with 
a  good  grace.  Had  any  man  called  him  a 
liar  he  would  have  considered  himself  to  be 
not  only  insulted,  but  injured  also.  He  be- 
lieved himself  to  be  a  man  of  truth.  There 
were,  however,  in  his  estimation  certain 
subjects  on  which  a  man  might  depart  as 
wide  as  the  {toles  are  asunder  from  truth 
without  subjecting  himself  to  any  ignominy 
for  falsehood.  In  dealing  with  a  tradesman 
as  to  kis  debts,  or  with  a  rival  as  to  a  lady, 
or  with  any  man  or  wqgumjn  defence  of  a 
lady^s  character,  cMflbiaBKli  matter  as 
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that  of  a  duel,  Laurence  believed  that  a 
gentleman  was  bound  to  lie,  and  that  he 
would  be  no  gentleman  if  he  hesitated  to  do 
80.  Not  the  slightest  prick  of  conscience 
disturbed  him  when  he  told  Lady  Laura  that 
he  had  been  in  Paris,  and  that  he  knew 
nothing  of  Phineas  Finn.  But,  in  truth, 
during  the  last  day  or  two  he  had  been  in 
Flanders,  and  not  in  Paris,  and  had  stood 
as  second  with  his  friend  Phineas  on  the 
sands  at  Blankenberg,  a  little  fishing  town 
some  twelve  miles  distant  from  Bruges,  and 
had  Icfl  his*  friend  since  that  at  an  hotel  at 
Ostend,  —  with  a  wound  just  under  the 
shoulder,  from  which  a  bullet  had  been  ex- 
tracted. 

The  manner  of  the  meeting  had  been  in 
this  wise.  Captain  Colcpeppcr  and  Lau- 
rence Fitzgibbon  had  held  their  meeting, 
and  at  this  meeting  Laurence  had  taken 
certain  standing-ground  on  behalf  of  his 
friend,  and  in  obedience  to  his  friend's  pos- 
itive instruction ;  —  which  was  this,  that  his 
friend  could  not  abandon  his  ri^ht  of  ad- 
dressinfj  the  voung  ladv,  should  he  hereaf- 
ter  ever  think  fit  to  do  so.  Let  tliat  be 
granted,  and  Laurence  would  do  anything. 
*  But  then  that  could  not  be  granted,  and 
Laurence  could  only  shrug  his  shoulders. 
Nor  would  Laurence  admit  that  his  friend 
had  been  false.  **  The  question  hes  in  a 
nutshell,"  said  Laurence,  with  that  sweet 
Connaught  br«tjue  which  always  came  to 
him  when  he  desired  to  be  effective ;  — 
**  here  it  is.  One  gentleman  tells  another 
that  he's  sweet  upon  a  young  lady,  but  that 
the  young  lady  has  refused  him,  and  always 
will  refuse  him,  for  ever  and  ever.  That's 
the  truth  anyhow.  Is  the  second  gentleman 
bound  by  that  not  to  address  tlie  young 
lady  ?     1  say  he  is  not  bound.     It'd  be  a 

d d  hard  tratement,  Captain  Colepep- 

per,  if  a  man's  mouth  and  all  the  ardent  af- 
fections of  his  heart  were  to  be  stopped  in 
that  manner!  By  Jases, 'I  don't  know 
who'd  like  to  be  the  friend  of  any  man  if 
that's  to  be  the  way  of  it." 

Captain  Colepepper  was  not  very  good 
at  an  argument.  **I  think  they'd  better 
see  each  other,"  said  Colepepper,  pulling 
his  thick  grey  moustache. 

**  If  you  choose  to  have  it  so,  so  be  it. 
But  I  think  it  is  the  hardest  thing  in  the 
world;  —  I  do  indeed."  Then  they  put 
tlieir  heads  together  in  the  most  fnendly 
wav,  and  declared  that  the  affair  should,  iS 
pos<>ible,  be  kept  private. 

On  the  Thursday  night  Lord  Chiltem  and 
Captain  Colepepper  went  over  by  Calais 
and  Lille  to  Bruges.  Laurence  Fitzgibbon, 
with  his  friend  lir.  Q'Shaughnessy,  crossed 
by  the  direct  .JilLJHitDover  to  Ostend. 


Phineas  went  to  Ostend  by  Dover  and  Cal- 
ais, but  he  took  the  day  route  on  Friday. 
It  had  all  been  arranged  among  them,  so 
that  there  mi^ht  be  no  suspicion  of  the  job 
in  hand.  Even  O'Shaughnessy  and  Lau- 
rence Fitzgibbon  had  left  London  by  sepa- 
rate trains.  They  met  on  the  sands  at 
Blankenber^  about  nine  o'clo'ck  on  the  Sat- 
urday mornmg,  having  reached  that  village 
in  different  vehicles  from  Ostend  and  Bru- 
ges, and  had  met  quite  unobserved  amidst 
the  sand-heaps.  But  one  shot  had  been  ex- 
changed, and  Phineas  had  been  wounded  in 
the  right  shoulder.  He  had  proposed  to 
exchange  another  shot  with  his  left  hand, 
declaring  his  capability  of  shootmg  quite  as 
well  with  the  left  as  with  the  right ;  but  to 
this  both  Colepepper  and  Fitzgibbon  had 
objected.  Lord  Chiltern  had  offered  to 
shake  hands  with  his  late  friend  in  a  true 
spirit  of  friendship,  if  only  bis  late  friend 
would  say  that  he  did  not  intend  to  prose- 
cute his  suit  with  the  young  lady.  In  all 
these  disputes  the  young  lady's  name  was 
never  mentioned.  Phineas  indeed  had  not 
once  named  Violet  to  Fitzgibbon,  speaking 
of  her  always  as  the  lady  in  question ;  ami 
though  Laurence  correctly  surmised  the 
identity  of  the  young  lady,  he  never  hinted 
that,  he  had  even  guessed  her  name.  I 
doubt  whethQr  Lord  Chiltem  had  been  so 
wary  when  alone  with  Captain  Colepepper ; 
but  then  Lord  Chiltem  was,  when  he  spoke 
at  all,  a  very  plain-spoken  man.  Of  course 
his  lordship's  late  friend  Phineas  would 
give  no  such  pledge,  and  therefore  Lord 
Chiltem  moved  off  the  ground  and  back  to 
Blankenberg  and  Bruges,  and  into  Brus- 
sels, in  still  living  enmity  with  our  hero. 
Laurence  and  the  doctor  took  Phineas  back 
to  Ostend,  and  thout^h  the  bullet  was  then 
in  liis  shoulder,  Phineas  made  his  way 
through  Blankenberg  after  such  a  fashion 
that  no  one  there  knew  what  had  occurred. 
Not  a  living  soul,  except  the  five  concerned, 
was  at  that  time  aware  that  a  duel  had  been 
fought  among  the  sand-hills. 

Laurence  Fitzgibbon  made  his  way  to 
Dover  by  the  Saturday  night's  boat,  and 
was  able  to  show  himserf  in  Portman  Square 
on  the  Sunday.  **  Know  anything  about 
Phinny  Finn?"  he  said  afterwards  to  Bar- 
rington  Erie,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  from 
that  anxious  gentleman.  **  Not  a  word ! 
I  think  you'd  better  send  the  town-crier 
round  after  him."  Barrington,  however, 
did  not  feel  quite  so  well  assured  of  Fitz- 
gibbon's  truth  as  Lady  Laura  had  done. 

Dr.  O'Shaughnessy  remained  during  the 
Sunday  and  Monday  at  Ostend  with  his  pa- 
tient, and  the  people  at  the  inn  only  knew 
that  Mr.  Finn  had  sprained   his  shoulder 
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badly ;  and  on  the  Tuesday  they  came  back 
to  London  again,  via  Calais  and  Dover. 
No  bone  had  been  broken,  and  Phincas, 
though  his  shoulder  was  very  painful,  bore 
the  journey  well.  O'Shaughnessy  had  re- 
ceived a  telegram  on  the^Ionday,  telling 
him  that  the  division  would  certainly'take 
place  on  the  Tuesday,  —  and  on  the  Tues- 
tlay,  at  about  ten  in  the  evening,  Phineas 

went    down  to    the    House.      **By , 

vou're  here,"  said  Ratler,  taking  hold  of 
him  with  an  affection  that  was  too  warm. 
**Yes;  Tm  here,"  said  Phineas,  wincing 
in  agony ;  **  but  be  a  little  careful,  there's 
a  good  fellow.  Tve  been  down  in  Kent, 
and  put  my  arm  out." 

"Put  your  arm  out,  have  you?"  said 
Ratler,  observing  the  slinjf  for  the  first  time. 
**  I'm  sorry  for  tl^at.  But  you  11  stop  and 
vote?" 

**Yes;  —  rU  stop  and  vote.  I've  come 
up  for  the  purpose.  But  I  hope  it  won't  be 
very  late." 

**  There  are  both  Daubeny  and  Gresham 
to  speak  yet,  and  at  least  three  others.  I 
don't  suppose  it  will  be  much  before  three. 
But  you're  all  right  now.  You  can  go  down 
and  smoke  if  you  like  ! "  In  this  way 
Phineas  Finn  spoke  in  the  debate,  and 
heard  the  end  of  it,  voting  for  liis  partv, 
and  fought  his  duel  with  Lord  Chiltem  in 
the  middle  of  it. 

lie  did  go  and  sit  on  a  well-cushioned 
bench  in  the  'smoking-room,  and  then  was 
interrogated  by  many  of  his  friends  as  to 
his  mysterious  absence.  lie  had,  he  said, 
been  down  in  Kent,  and  had  an  accident 
with  his  arm  by  which  he  had  been  confined. 
When  this  questioner  and  that  perceived 
that  there  was  some  little  mystery  in  the 
matter  the  questioners  did  not  push  their 
questions,  but  simply  entertained  their  own 
ourmises.  One  indiscreet  questioner,  how- 
ever, did  trouble  Phineas  sorely,  declaring 
(hat  there  must  have  been  some  affair  in 
which  a  woman  had  had  a  part,  and  asking 
after  the  young  lady  of  Kent.  This  indis- 
creet questioner  was  Laurence  Fitzgibbon, 
who,  as  Phineas  thought,  carried  his  spirit 
c»f  intrimie  a  little  too  far.  Phineas  staved 
Tcud  voted,  and  then  he  went  painfully  home 
to  his  Io(lgin<rs. 

How  singular  would  it  be  if  this  affair  of 
the  <luel  should  pass  away,  and  no  one  i>e  a 
bit  tjie  wiser  but  those  four  men  who  had 
been  with  him  on  the  sands  at  Blankenberg ! 
Again  he  wonrlered  at  his  own  luck.  He 
had  told  himself  that  a  tluel  with  Lord  Chil- 
tem must  create  a  quarrel  between  him  and 
Lord  Chiltem's  relations,  and  aho  between 
him  and  Violet  Eflingliam :  that  it  must  ban- 
iflh  bim  from  Im)  comfortable  seat  for  Lough- 


ton,  and  ruin  him  in  regard  to  his  political 
prospects.  And  now  he  had  fought  his 
duel,  and  was  back  in  town, — and  tho 
thing  seemed  to  have  been  a  thing  of  no- 
thing. He  had  not  as  yet  seen  Lady  Laura 
or  Violet,  but  he  had  no  doubt  but  they 
both  were  as  much  in  the  dark  as  other  peo- 
ple. The  day  might  arrive,  he  thought,  on 
which  it  would  be  pleasant  for  him  to  tell 
Violet  £fi[ingham  what  had  occurred,  but 
that  day  had  not  come  as  yet.  Whither 
Lord  Chiltern  had  gone,  or  what  Lord  Chil- 
tern  intended  to  do,  he  had  not  any  idea ; 
but  he  imagined  that  he  should  soon  hear 
something  of  her  brother  from  Lady  Laura. 
That  Lord  Chiltern  should  sav  a  word  to 
Lady  Laura  of  what  had  occurred,  — or  to 
any  other  person  in  the  world,  —  he  did  not 
in  the  least  suspect.  There  could  be  no 
man  more  likely  to  be  reticent  in  such  mat- 
ters than  Lord  Chiltern,  —  or  more  sure  to 
be  guided  by  an  almost  exaggerated  sense 
of  what  honour  required  of  him.  Nor  did 
he  doubt  the  discretion  of  his  friend  Fitz- 
gibbon ;  —  if  only  his  friend  might  not  dam- 
age the  secret  by  being  too  discreet.  Of 
the  silence  of  the  doctor  and  the  captain  he 
was  by  no  means  equally  sure;  but  even  ' 
though  they  should  gossip,  the  gossiping 
would  take  so  long  a  time  in  oozing  out  and 
becoming  recognised  information,  as  to  have 
lost  much  of  its  power  for  injuring  him. 
Were  Lady  Laura  to  hear  at  this  moment 
that  he  had  been  over  to  Belgium,  and  had 
fought  a  duel  with  Lord  Chiltern  respecting 
Violet,  she  would  probably  feel  herself 
obliged  to  quarrel  with  him;  but  no  such 
oblio;ation  would  rest  on  her,  if  in  the  course 
of  SIX  or  nine  months  she  should  gradually 
have  become  aware  that  such  an  encounter 
had  taken  place. 

Lord  Chiltern,  during  their  interview  at 
the  rooms  in  Great  Marlborough  Street,  had 
said  a  word  to  him  about  the  seat  in  l^arlia- 
ment ;  —  had  expressed  some  opinion  that 
as  he,  Phineas  Finn,  was  interfering  with 
the  views  of  the  Standish  family  in  regard 
to  Miss  Effingham,  he  ought  not  to  keep 
the  Standish  seat,  which  had  been  conferred 
upon  him  in  ignorance  of  any  such  intended 
interference.  Phineas,  as  he  thou<];ht  of 
this,  could  not  remember  Lord  Chiltern's 
words,  but  there  was  present  to  him  an  idea 
that  such  had  been  their  purport.  Was  he 
bound,  in  cinnimstances  as  they  now  existed, 
to  give  up  Loughton  ?  He  made  up  his 
mind  that  ne  was  not  so  bound  unless  Lord 
Chiltem  should  demand  from  him  that  he 
should  do  so ;  but,  nevertheless,  he  was  un- 
easy in  his  position.  It  was  ({uite  true  that 
the  scat  now  was  liis  &U|  tto  session  by  all 
parliamentary  lawjMHIIfliKh  the  electors 
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themselves  might  wish  to  be  rid  of  him,  and 
that  Lord  Brentford  could  not  even  open 
liis  mouth  upon  the  matter  in  a  tone  more 
loud  than  that  of  a  whisper.  But  Fhineas, 
feeling  that  he  had  consented  to  accept  the 
favour  of  a  corrupt  seat  from  Lord  Brent- 
ford, felt  also  that  he  was  bound  to  give  up 
the  spoil  if  it  were  demanded  from  him.  If 
it  were  demanded  from  him,  either  by  the 
father  or  the  son,  it  should  be  given  up  at 
once. 

On  the  following  morning  he  found  a  lead- 
ing article  in  the  People's  Banner  devoted 
solely  to  himself.  **  During  the  late  de- 
bate,"—  so  ran  a  passage  in  the  leading  ar- 
ticle,—  **Mr.  Finn,  Lord  Brentford's  Irish 
nominee  for  his  pocket-borougli  at  Lough- 
ton,  did  at  last  manage  to  stand  on  his  legs 
and  open  his  mouth.  If  we  are  not  mista- 
ken, this  is  Mr.  Finn's  third  session  in  Par- 
liament, and  hitherto  he  has  been  unable  to 
articulate  three  sentences,  though  he  has  on 
more  than  one  Occasion  made  tlie  attempt. 
For  what  sjMicial  merit  this  young  man  has 
been  selected  for  aristocratic  patronage  we 
do  not  know,  — but  that  there  must  be  some 
merit  recoOTisable  by  aristocratic  eyes,  we 
soinnise.  Three  years  ago  he  was  a  raw 
young  Irishman,  living  in  London  as  Irish- 
men only  know  how  to  live,  earning  nothing, 
and  apparently  without  means ;  and  then 
suddenly  he  burst  out  as  a  member  of  Par- 
liament and  as  the  iHend  of  Cabinet  Minis- 
ters. Tiie  possession  of  one  good  gift  nuist 
be  acceded  to  the  honoural)le  member  for 
Louijhton,  —  he  is  a  handsome  young  man, 
and  looks  to  be  as  strong  as  a  (toal-porter. 
Oan  it  be  that  his  promotion  has  sprung 
from  this  ?  Be  this  as  it  may,  we  siiould 
like  to  know  where  he  has  been  during  b's 
late  mvstfrious  al)sencu  Ironi  Parliament, 
and  in  what  wav  he  came  bv  the  wound  in 
his  arm.  Even  handsome  young  members 
of  Parliament,  fetitd  by  titled  ladies  and 
their  rich  lords,  arc  amenable  to  tlie  laws, 
—  to  the  laws  of  this  country,  and  to  the 
laws  of  any  other  which  it  may  suit  them  to 
vivsit  for  a  while  !  " 

**  Infamous  scoundrel!"  said  Phineas  to 
hunsclf,  as  he  read  this.  **  Vile,  low,  disrep- 
utable bla<'kguard !  "  It  was  clear  enough, 
howe>t'r,  that  Quintus  Slide  had  found  out 
somethin*^  of  his  secret.  If  so,  his  only 
hope  woiud  rest  on  the  fact  that  his  friend's 
were  not  likelv  to  see  the  columns  of  the 

w 

People's  Banner. 

CHAPTER  XXXIX. 
LADY   LAURA   IS   TOLD. 

By  the  time  that  Mr.  Mildmay's  great  bill 
was  going  into^goo|ig||||B  Phineas  was  able  \ 


to  move  about  London  in  comfort, — with 
his  arm,  however,  still  in  a  sling.  There 
had  been  nothing  more  about  him  and  hi< 
wound  in  the  People^s  Banner,  and  he  was 
beginning  to  hope  that  that  nuisance  would 
also  be  allowed  to  die  away.  Ue  had  seen 
Lady  Laura, —  having  dined  in  GrosveBor 
Place,  where  he  had  been  petted  to  his 
hearths  content.  Ilis  dinner  had  been  cut 
up  for  him,  and  his  wound  had  been  treated 
with  the  tenderest  sympathy.  And,  singu- 
lar to  say,  no  questions  were  asked,  lie 
had  been  to  Kent  and  had  come  by  an  ac- 
cident. No  more  than  that  was  told,  and 
his  dear  sympathising  friends  were  content 
to  receive  so  nmch  information,  and  to  ask 
for  no  more.  But  he  had  not  as  yet  seen 
Violet  Edingham,,and  he  was  beginning  to 
think  that  this  romance  about  Violet  might 
as  well  be  brought  to  a  close,  lie  had  not, 
however,  as  yet  been  able  to  go  into  crowd- 
ed rooms,  and  unless  he  went  out  to  large 
parties  he  could  not  be  sure  that  he  would 
meet  !Miss  EiHugham. 

At  last  he  resolved  that  he  would  tell 
Lady  Laura  the  whole  truth,  —  not  the 
truth  about  the  duel,  but  the  truth  about 
Violet  Eflingham,  and  ask  for  her  assist- 
ance. When  making  this  resolution,  I  think 
that  he  must  have  forgotten  much  tliat  be 
had  learned  of  his  friend^s  character;  and 
by  making  it,  I  think  that  he  showed  also 
that  he  had  not  learned  as  much  as  his  oi>- 
portunities  might  have '  taught  him.  lie 
knew  Lady  Laura's  obstinacy  of  purposis 
he  knew  her  devotion  to  her  brother,  ami 
he  knew  also  how  desirous  she  had  been  that 
her  brother  should  win  Violet  Etfingham  for 
himself.  This  knowled<je  should,  1  think, 
have  sufficed  to  show  him  how  improl>able 
it  was  that  Lady  Laura  should  assist  him  in 
his  c^iterj>ri!»e.  But  beyond  all  this  was  the 
fact, — a  fact  as  to  the  consequences  of 
which  Phineas  himself  was  entirt'ly  blind, 
beautifully  ignorant,  —  that  I>ady  Laura  had 
once  condirscended  to  love  himself.  Nay ; 
— ^she  had  gone  farther  than  this,  and  had 
ventui\>d  to  tell  him,  even  after  her  mar- 
riage, that  tlie  renu'inbrance  of  some  feeling 
that  liad  once  dwelt  in  her  heart  in  reganl 
to  him  was  still  a  danger  to  her.  She  hail 
warned  him  from  Loughlinter,  and  then  liad 
rt»ceived  him  in  Ltmdon;  —  and  now  he  se- 
lected her  as  his  confidante  in  this  love 
alfair !  Had  he  not  bcH-n  beautifully  igno- 
rant and  most  mtxlestly  blind,  he  would 
surely  have  phiced  his  conlidence  elsewhere. 

It  was  not  that  Lady  I^ura  Kennedy  ever 
confessetl  t«>  hei-self  the  existence  ol'a  vil'ioua 
passion.  She  had,  indeed,  learned  to  tell 
herself  that  she  could  not  love  her  husband ; 
and  once,  in  the  excitement  of  such  silent 
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announcements  to  herself,  she  £ad  asked 
herself  whether  her  heart  was  quite  a  blank, 
and  had  answered  herself  by  desirmg  Phin- 
eas  Finn  to  absent  himself  from  Loughlin- 
ter.  During  all  the  subsequent  winter  she 
had  scourged  herself  inwardly  for  her  own 
imprudence,  her  quite  unnecessary  folly  in 
80  doing.  What!  could  not  she,  Laura 
Standish,  who  from  her  earliest  years  of 
girlish  womanhood  had  resolved  that  she 
would  use  the  world  as  men  use  it,  and  not 
as  women  do,  —  could  not  she  have  felt  the 
slight  shock  of  a  passing  tenderness  for  a 
handsome  youth  without  allowing  the  feeling 
to  be  a  rock  before  her,  big  enough  and 
sharp  enough  for  the  destruction  of  her  en- 
tire barcjue?  Could  not  she  command,  if 
not  her  heart,  at  any  rate  her  mind,  so  that 
she  might  safclv  assure  herself  that,  whether 
this  man  or  any  man  was  here  or  there,  her 
course  would  be  unaltered  ?  What  though 
Phineas  Finn  had  been  in  the  same  house 
with  her  throughout  all  the  winter,  could 
not  she  have  so  lived  with  him  on  terms  of 
friendship,  that  every  deed  and  word  and 
look  of  her  friendship  might  have  been  open 
to  her  husband,  —  or  open  to  all  the  world  ? 
She  could  have  done  so.  She  told  herself 
that  that  was  not,  —  need  not  have  been 
her  great  calamity.  Whether  she  could  en- 
dure the  dull,  monotonous  control  of  her 
slow  but  imperious  lord,  —  or  whether  she 
must  not  rather  tell  him  that  it  was  not  to 
be  endured, — that  was  her  trouble.  So 
she  told  herself,  and  again  admitted  Phin- 
eas to  her  intimacy  in  London.  But  never- 
theless,  Phineas,  had  he  not  been  beauti- 
fully ignorant  and  most  blind  to  his  own 
achievements,  would  not  have  expected 
from  Lady  Laura  Kennedy  assistance  with 
Miss  Violet  Eflingham. 

Phineas  knew  when  to  find  Lady  Laura 
alone,  and  he  came  upon  her  one  day  at  the 
favourable  hour.  The  two  first  clauses  of 
the  bill  had  been  passed  afK-r  twenty  fights 
and  endless  divisions.  Two  points  had 
been  settled,  as  to  which,  however,  Mr. 
Gresham  had  been  driven  to  give  way  so 
far  and  to  yield  so  much,  that  men  declared 
that  such  a  bill  as  the  Government  could 
consent  to  call  its  own  could  never  be  passed 
by  that  Parliament  in  that  session.  Imme- 
diately ou  his  entrance  into  her  room  Lady 
Laura  began  about  the  third  (rlause.  Would 
the  House   let  Mr.  (iresham   have  his  way 

about  the ?     Phineas   stopped  her  at 

once.  **  My  dear  friend,''  he  said,  **  1  have 
come  to  you  in  a  private  trouble,  and  I 
want  you  to  drop  politics  for  half  an  hour. 
I  have  come  to  you  Ibr  help.'"* 

'*A  private  trouble,  Mr.  Finn!  Lj  it 
aerious  r  '^ 


**  It  is  very  serious,  — but  it  is  no  trouble 
of  the  kind  of  which  you  are  thinkiug.  But 
it  is  serious  enough  to  take  up  every 
thought." 

*♦  Can  I  help  you?" 

**  Indeed  you  can.  Whether  you  will  or 
no  is  a  different  thing." 

**I  would  help  you  in  anything  in  my 
power,  Mr.  Finn.     Do  you  not  know  it?" 

**  You  have  been  very  kind  to  me !  " 

**  And  so  would  Mr.  Kennedy." 

"Mr.  Kennedy  cannot  help  me  here." 

"Whatisit,  Mr.  Finn? 

**  I  suppose  I  may  as  well  tell  you  at 
once,  —  m  plain  language.  I  do  not  know 
how  to  put  my  story  into  words  that  shall 
fit  it.  1  love  Violet  Effingham.  Will  you 
help  me  to  win  her  to  be  my  wife  ?  " 

**You  love  Violet  Effingham !"  said 
Lady  Laura.  And  as  she  spoke  the  look 
of  her  countenance  towards  him  was  so 
changed  that  he  became  at  once  aware  that 
from  her  no  assistance  might  be  expected. 
His  eyes  were  not  opened  in  any  degree  to 
the  second  reason  above  given  for  Lady 
Laura's  opposition  to  his  wishes,  but  he  in- 
stantly perceived  that  she  would  still  cling 
to  that  destination  of  Violet's  hand  which 
had  for  years  past  been  the  favourite  scheme 
of  her  life.  **  Have  vou  not  always  known, 
Mr.  Finn,  what  have  been  our  hopes  for 
Violet  ?  " 

Phineas,  though  he  had  perceived  his 
mistake,  felt  that  he  must  go  on  with  his 
cause.  Lady  Laura  must  know  his  wishes 
sooner  or  later,  and  it  was  as  well  that  she 
should  learn  them  in  this  way  as  in  any 
other.  **Yes; — but  I  have  known  also, 
Irom  your  brother's  own  Ifps,  —  and  indeed 
from  yours  also,  Lady  Laura, — that  Chil- 
tern  has  been  three  times  refused  by  Miss 
Effingham." 

**  What  does  that  matter!  Do  men 
never  ask  more  than  three  times  ?  " 

**  And  must  I  be  debarred  for  ever  while 
he  prosecutes  a  hopeless  suit  ?  " 

**  Yes  ;  — you  of  all  men." 

**Why  so.  Lady  Laura?" 

**  Because  in  this  matter  you  have  been 
his  chosen  friend,  —  and  mine.  We  have 
told  you  everything,  trusting  to  you.  We 
believed  in  your  honour.  We  have  thought 
that  with  vou,  at  anv  rate,  we  were  safe." 
These  words  were  very  bitter  to  Phineas, 
and  vet  when  he  had  written  his  letter  at 
Loughton,  he  had  intended  to  be  so  per- 
fectly honest,  chivalrously  honest!  ^ow 
Lady  Laiira  sj)oke  to  him  and  looked  at  him 
as  though  he  had  been  mo.st  biisely  false,  — 
most  untrue  to  that  noble  friendship  which 
had  been  lavished  upon  him  by  all  her  fam- 
ily.   He  felt  that  |||^^Q||ld  become  the  pray 
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of  her  most  injurious  thoughts  unless  he 
could  fully  explain  his  ideas,  and  he  felt, 
also,  that  the  circumstances  did  not  admit 
of  his  explaining  them.  lie  could  not  take 
up  the  argument  on  Violet's  side,  and  show 
how  unfair  it  would  be  to  her  that  she  should 
be  debarred  from  the  homage  due  to  her  by 
any  man  who  really  loved  her,  because 
Lord  Chiltern  chose  to  think  that  he  still 
had  a  claim,  —  or  at  any  rate  a  chance. 
And  Phineas  knew  well  of  himself,  —  or 
thought  that  he  knew  well,  — that  he  would 
not  have  interfercul  had  there  been  anv 
chance  for  Lord  Chiltern.  Lord  Chiltern 
had  himself  told  him  more  than  once  that 
there  was  no  such  chance.  How  was  he  to 
explain  all  this  to  Lady  Laura?  **Mr. 
Finn,"  said  Lady  Laura,  **  1  can  hardlj'  be- 
lieve this  of  you,  even  when  you  tell  it  me 
yourself."  ^ 

**  Listen  to  me,  Lady  Laura,  for  a  mo- 
ment." 

**  Certainlv,  I  will  listen.  But  that  vou 
should  come  to  me  for  assistance !  1  cannot 
understand  it.  Men  sometimes  become 
harder  than  stones." 

**I  do  not  think  that  I  am  hard."  Poor 
blind  fool !  He  was  still  tiiinking  only  of 
Violet,  and  of  the  accusation  made  against 
him  that  he  was  untnie  to  his  friendship  for 
Lord  Chiltern.     Of  that   other  ac'cusation 


which   could    not    be     exi)ressed   in   open .  in  liis  teeth  the  lickleness  of  his  heart,  but 


words  he  understood  nothing,  —  nothing  at 
all  as  yet. 

**  llard  and  false,  — capable  of  receiving 
no  impression  beyond  the  outside  husk  of 
the  heart." 

**Oh,  Ladv  Laura,  do  not  sav  that.  If 
you  could  only  know  how  true  I  am  in  my 
affection  for  you  all." 

**  And  how  do  you  show  it?  —  by  coming 
in  between  Oswald  and  the  only  means  that 
are  open  to  us  of  reconciling  him  to  his 
father;  —  means  that  have  been  explained  to 
yjDu  exactly  as  though  you  had  been  one  of 
ourselves.  Oswald  has  treated  you  as  a 
brother  in  the  matter,  telling  you  every- 
thing, and  this  is  the  way  you  would  repay 
him  for  his  confidence  !  " 

**  Can  I  help  it,  that  I  have  learnt  to  love 
this  girl  ?  " 

**  Ves,  sir, — you  can  help  it.  Wliat  if 
she  had  been  Oswald's  wife  ; — would  you 
have  loved  her  then  ?  Do  you  speak  of 
loving  a  woman  as  if  it  were  an  affair  of 
fate,  over  which  vou  have  no  control  ?  1 
doubt  whether  your  passions  are  so  strong 
as  that.  You  had  better  put  aside  your 
love  for  ^liss    Effinsrham.     1   feel   avssured 


of  the  Linter,  when  he  first  visited  Scotland, 
came  across  his  mind.  **  Believe  me,"  she 
said  with  a  smile,  **this  little  wound  in 
your  heart  will  soon  be  cured." 

He  stood  silent  before  her,  looking  away 
from  her,  thinking  over  it  all.  He  certainly 
had  believed  himself  to  be  violently  in  love 
with  Lady  Laura,  and  yet,  when  he  had  just 
now  entered  her  drawing-room,  he  bad 
almost  forgotten  that  there  had  been  such  a 
passage  in  his  life.  And  he  had  believed 
that  she  had  forgotten  it,  —  even  though 
she  had  counselled  him  not  to  come  to 
Loughlinter  within  the  last  nine  months! 
He  had  been  a  boy  then,  and  had  not  known 
himself;  —  but  now  he  was  a  man,  and  was 
proud  of  the  intensity  of  his  love.  There 
came  upon  him  some  passing  throb  of  pain 
from  his  shoulder,  reminding  him  of  the 
duel,  and  he  was  proud  also  of  tliat.  He 
had  been  willing  to  risk  everytliing,  —  life, 
prosj)ects,  and  ])()^ition,  —  sooner  than 
abandon  th(^  slight  hope  which  was  his  of 
possessing  Violet  Eilingham.  And  now  be 
was  told  that  this  wound  in  his  heart  would 
soon  be  cured,  and  was  told  so  bv  a  woman 
to  whom  he  had  once  sung  a  song  of  another 
passion.  It  is  very  hard  to  answer  a  woman 
in  such  circumstances,  because  her  woman- 
hood gives  her  so  strong  a  ground  of  van- 
taire  !     Lady  Laura  might  venture  to  throw 


he  could  not  in  reply  tell  her  that  to  change 
a  love  was  better  than  to  marry  without 
love,  — that  to  be  capable  of  such  a  change 
showed  no  such  inferiority  of  nature  ae  did 
the  capacitv  for  such  a  marriage.  She 
could  hit  him  with  her  argument;  but  he 
could  only  remember  his,  and  think  how 
violent  might  be  the  blow  he  could  inflict, — 
if  it  were  not  that  she  were  a  woman,  and 
therefore  guanled.  **  You  will  not  help  me 
then?"  he  said,  when  they  had  both  been 
silent  for  a  while. 

**  Help  you  ?     How  should  I  help  you  P  ^ 
**  1  wanted  no  other  help  than  this, —  that 
I  might  have  had  an  opportunity  of  meeting 
Violet  here,  and  of  getting  from  her  some 
answer." 

**  Has  the  cpiestion  then  never  been  asked 
alreadv  ?  "  said  Ladv  Launi.  To  this  Phin- 
eas  made  no  immediate  n'ply.  There  was 
no  reason  whv  he.  should  show  his  whole 
hand  to  an  adversarv.  **  Whv  do  vou  not 
j^o  to  Ladv  Baldock's  house?"  continued 
Lady  Laura.  **  You  are  admitt<»d  there. 
You  know  Lady  Baldock.  (xo  and  ask  her 
to  stand  yotir  friend  with  her  niece.  See 
what  she  will  sav  to  you.     As  far  as  I  un- 


that  it  will  ncv(;r  hurt  you."     Then  some !  derstand  these  matters,  that  is  the  fair,  hon- 


remeinbrance  of  what  had  passed  betwt;en 
him  and  Lady  LauTAjAilidish  near  the  falls 


ourable,  open  way  in  which  gentlemen  are 
wont  to  make  their  overtures." 
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**  I  would  make  mine  to  none  but  to  her- 
self," said  Phineas. 

**  Then  why  have  you  made  it  to  me,  sir  ?  " 
demanded  Lady  Laura. 

**  I  have  come  to  you  as  I  would  tq  my 
sister." 

"Your  sister?  Psha!  I  am  not  your 
sister,  Mr.  Finn.  Nor,  were  I  so,  should  1 
fail  to  remember  that  I  have  a  dearer  broth- 
er to  whom  my  faith  is  pledged.  Look  here. 
Within  the  last  three  weeks  Oswald  has 
sacrificed  ever}- thing  to  his  father,  because 
he  was  determined  tiiat  Mr.  Kennedy  should 
have  the  money  which  he  thought  was  due 
to  my  husband.  He  has  enabled  my  father 
to  do  what  he  will  with  Saulsby.  Pai)a  will 
never  hurt  him  ;  —  I  know  that,  llard  as 
papa  is  with  him,  he  will  never  hurt  Os- 
wald's future  position.  Papa  is  too  proud 
to  do  that.  V  iolet  has  heard  what  Oswald 
has  done ;  and  now  that  he  has  nothing  of 
his  own  to  offer  her  for  the  future  but  his 
bare  title,  now  that  he  has  given  papa  power 
to  do  what  he  will  with  the  property,  I  be- 
lieve that  she  would  accept  him  instantly. 
That  is  her  disposition." 

Phineas  a<^ain  paused  a  moment  before  he 
replied.     **  Let  him  try,"  he  said. 

**  lie  is  away,  — in  Brussels." 

**Send  to  him,  and  bid  him  retura.  I 
will  be  patient,  Lady  Laura.  Let  him  come 
and  try,  and  I  will  bide  my  time.  I  confess 
that  I  have  no  right  to  interfere  with  him  if 
there  be  a  chance  for  him.  If  there  is  no 
diance,  my  right  is  as  good  as  that  of  any 
other." 

There  was  something  in  this  which  made 
Lady  Laura  feel  that  she  could  not  maintain 
her  hostility  against  this  man  on  behalf  of 
her  brother ;  —  and  yet  she  could  not  fon*e 
herself  to  be  other  than  hostile  to  him.  Her 
heart  was  sore,  and  it  was  he  that  had  made 
it  sore.  She  had  lectured  herself,  schooling 
herself  with  mental  sackcloth  and  ashes,  re- 
buking herself  with  heaviest  censures  from 
day  to  day,  because  she  had  found  herself 
to  be  in  danger  of  regarding  this  man  with 
a  perilous  love ;  and  she  liad  been  constant 
in  this  work  of  penance  till  she  had  been 
able  to  assure  herself  that  the  sackcloth  and 
ashes  had  done  their  work,  and  that  the 
danger  was  past.  **  I  like  fiim  still  and 
love  him  well,"  she  had  said  to  herself  with 
something  almost  of  triumph,  **  but  I  have 
ceased  to  think  of  him  as  one  who  might 
have  l)een  my  lover."  And  yet  she  was 
now  sick  and  sore,  almost  beside  herself 
with  the  agonv  of  the  wound,  because  this 
man  whom  she  had  been  able  to  throw  aside 
from  her  heart  had  also  been  able  so  to  throw 
her  aside.  And  she  lelt  herself  constrained 
to  rebuke  him  with  what  bitterest  words  she 


might juse.  She  had  felt  it  easy  to  do  this  at 
first,  on  her  brother\s  score.  She  had  accused 
him  of  treachery  to  his  friendship,  —  both 
as  to  Oswald  and  as  to  herself.  On  that 
she  could  sav  cutting  words  without  sub- 
jectingherself  to  suspicion  even  from  her- 
self. Cut  now  this  power  was  taken  away 
from  her,  and  still  she  wished  to  wound 
him.  She  desired  to  taunt  him  with  his  old 
fickleness,  and  yet  to  subject  herself  to 
no  imputation.  **Your  ri<^ht!"8he  said. 
**  What  gives  you  any  right  m  the  matter?  " 

**  Simply  the  right  of  a  fair  field,  and  no 
favour." 

**  And  yet  you  come  to  me  for  favour,  — 
to  me,  because  I  am  her  friend.  You  can- 
not win  her  yourself,  and  think  I  may  help 
vou !  I  do  not  believe  in  your  love  for  her. 
^here !  If  there  were  no  other  reason,  and 
I  could  help  you,  1  would  not,  because  I 
think  your  heart  is  a  sham  heart.  She  is 
pretty,  and  has  money " 

**Lady  Laura! " 

•*  She  is  pretty,  and  has  money,  and  is 
the  fashion.  I  do  not  wonder  that  you 
should  wish  to  have  her.  But,  Mr.  Finn,  I 
believe  that  Oswald  really  loves  her ;  — 
and  that  you  do  not.  •His  nature  is  deeper 
than  yours." 

He  understood  it  all  now  as  he  listened 
to  the  tone  of  her  voice,  and  looked  into  the 
lines  of  her  face.  There  was  written  there 
plainly  enough  that  spretae  injuria  formae  of 
which  she  herself  wire  conscious,  but  only 
conscious.  Even  his  eyes,  blind  as  he  had 
been,  were  opened,  —  and  he  knew  that  he 
had  been  a  fool. 

**  I  am  sorry  that  I  came  to  you,"  he  said. 

**  It  would  have  been  better  that  you 
should  not  have  done  so,"  she  replied. 

**  And  yet  perhaps  it  is  well  that  there 
should  be  no  misunderstanding  between  us." 

**  Of  course  I  must  tell  my  brother." 

He  paused  but  for  a  moment,  and  then  he 
answered  her  with  a  sharp  voice,  **He  has 
been  <old." 

**  And  who  told  him?" 

**  I  did.  I  wn)te  to  him  the  moment  that 
I  knew  my  own  mind.  I  owed  it  to  him  to 
do  so.  But  mv  letter  missed  him,  and  he 
only  learned  it  tlu*  other  day." 

**  Have  you  seen  him  since  ?  " 

**  Yes  ;  — I  have  seen  him.  " 

**  And  what  did  he  say  ?  How  did  he 
take  it?  did  he  bear  it  from  you  (piietly  ?" 

**  No,  indeed ; "  and  Phineas  smiled  as  he 
spoke. 

"Tell  me,  Mr.  Finn;  what  happened? 
What  is  to  be  done  ?  " 

**  Nothing  is  to  bo  done.  Everything 
has  been  done.  Ijutv  as  well  tell  you  alL 
I  fi-n  MMT  that  folBMilttl  of  me,  as  well 
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as  of  your  brother,  you  will  keep  our  secret. 
He  recjuired  that  I  should  either  gtvc  up 
my  suit,  or  that  I  should, —  fight  him. 
As  I  could  not  comply  with  the  one  request, 
I  found  myself  bound  to  comply  with  the 
other." 

**  And  there  has  been  a  duel  ?  " 

**Yes;  —  there  has  been  a  duel.  "VVe 
went  over  to  Belgium^  and  it  was  soon  set- 
tled.    He  wounded  me  here  in  the  arm." 

**  Suppose  you  had  killed  him,  Mr. 
Finn?" 

**  That,  Lady  Laura,  would  have  been  a 
misfortune  so  terrible  that  I  was  bound  to 
prevent  it."  Then  he  paused  again,  regret- 
ting what  he  had  said.  **  You  have  sur- 
Iiri.sed  me,  Lady  Laura,  into  an  answer  that 
[  should  not  have  made.  1  may  be  sure, 
—  may  1  not, —  that  my  words  will  not  go 
beyond  yourself?  " 

**  Yes, —  you  may  be  sure  of  that."  Tliis 
she  said  plaintively,  with  a  tone  of  voice 
and  demeanour  of  body  altogether  dillerent 
from  that  which  she  latelv  bore.  Neither 
of  them  knew  what  was  taking  place  be- 
tween them ;  but  she  was,  in  truth,  gradu- 
ally submitting  herself  again  to  this  mairs 
intluence.  Tiiou;rh  she  rebuked  him  at 
everv'  turn  for  what  he  said,  fur  what  he  had 
done,  for  what  he  proposed  to  do,  still  she 
could  not  teach  herself  to  despise  him,  or 
even  to  cease  to  love  him  for  any  part  of 
it.  She  knew  it  all  now, —  excei)t  that  word 
or  two  which  had  passi^d  between  Violet  and 
Phineas  in  the  rides  of  Saulsby  Park.  But 
she  suspected  something  even  of  that,  feel- 
iiiir  sure  that  the  onlv  matter  on  which  Phin- 
eas  would  say  nothing  would  be  that  of  his 
own  success, —  if  success  there  had  been. 
**  And  so  you  and  Oswald  have  quarrelled, 
and  there  has  been  a  duel.  That  is  why 
you  were  away  P  " 

**  That  is  whv  I  was  awav." 

**IIow  wrong  of  you, —  how  very  wrong! 
Had  he  bei'U,  —  killed,  how  could  you  have 
looked  us  in  the  face  again  ?  " 

**  I  could  not  have  looked  vou  in  the  face 
again." 

**  But  that  is  over  now.  And  >yen^  you 
friends  afterwards  ?  " 

**Xo;  —  we  did  not  part  as  friends. 
Having  gone  there  to  light  with  him, —  most 
unwillingly, —  1  could  not  afterwards  prom- 
ise him  that  I  would  give  up  Miss  Eiling- 
ham.  You  say  she  will  accept  him  now. 
Let  him  come  and  try."  She  had  nothing 
further  to  say, —  no  other  argument  to  use. 
There  was  the  soreness  at  heart  still  pres- 
ent to  her,  making  her  wretched,  instigat- 
ing her  to  luirt  him  if  she  knew  how  to  do 
so,  in  spite  of  her  regard  for  him.  But  she 
fell  that  she  was  wcai  fad  powerless.     She 


had  shot  her  arrows  at  him,  —  all  but  one, 
—  and  if  she  used  that,  its  poboned  point 
would  wound  herself  far  more  surely  than 
it  would  touch  him.  **  The  duel  was  ven* 
silly,"  he  said.  **  You  will  not  speak  of 
it."- 

**  No,  certainly  not." 

**  I  am  glad  at  least  that  I  have  told  you 
everything." 

**  I  do  not  know  why  you  should  be  glad. 
I  cannot  help  you." 

**  And  you  will  say  nothing  to  Violet?" 

"Everything  that  I  can  say  in  Oswald's 
favour.  I  will  say  nothmg  of  the  duel ;  but 
beyond  that  you  have  no  right  to  demand 
my  secrecy  with  her.  Yes ;  you  had  better 
go,  Mr.  Finn,  for  I  am  hai-dly  well.  And 
remember  this, —  If  you  can  forget  this  lit^ 
tie  episode  about  Miss  ElEngliain,  so  will  I 
forget  it  also ;  and  so  will  Oswald.  I  can 
promise  for  him."  I1ien  she  smiled  and 
gave  him  her  hand,  and  he  went. 

She  rose  from  her  chair  as  he  left  the 
room,  and  waited  till  she  heard  the  sound 
of  the  great  door  closing  behind  him  before 
she  again  sat  down.  Then,  when  he  was 
gone, —  when  she  was  sure  that  he  was  no 
longer  there  with  her  in  the  same  house, — 
she  laid  her  head  down  upon  the  anu  of 
the  sofa,  and  burst  into  a  ilood  of  tears. 
She  was  no  longer  angry  with  Phineaj^. 
There  was  no  further  lonjjing  in  her  heart 
for  revenge.  She  did  not  now  desire  to 
injure  him,  thou<;h  she  had  done  so  as  lone 
as-  he  was  with  her.  Now, —  she  resolved 
instantly,  almost  instinctively,  that  Lord 
Breutlord  must  know  nothing  of  all  this, 
lest  the  political  prospects  of  the  young 
member  for  Loughton  should  be  injured. 
To  have  rebuked  him,  to  rebuke  him  attain 
and  again,  would  be  only  fair, —  would  at 
least  be  womanly,  but  she  would  protect 
him  from  all  material  injury  as  far  as  her 
power  of  protection  might  avail.  And  why 
was  she  weeping  now  so  bitterly?  Of 
course  she  asked  herself,  as  she  rtd)bed 
away  the  tears  with  her  hands, —  Why 
should  she  weep?  She  was  not  weak 
enough  to  tell  herself  that  she  was  weeping 
for  any  injury  that  had  been  done  to  Os- 
wald, She  got  up  suddenly  from  the  sofa, 
and  pushed  away  her  hair  from  her  face, 
and  pu.shed  away  the  tears  from  her  checks, 
ami  then  clenched  her  fists  as  she  held  them 
out  at  full  length  from  her  body,  and  stood, 
looking  up  with  her  eyes  fixed  ui)on  the 
wall.  *•  Ass  I"  she  exclaimed.  **Fool!  Id- 
iot !  That  1  should  not  be  able  to  crush  it 
into  nothing  and  have  done  with  it!  Why 
should  he  not  have  her?  After  all,  he  18 
better  than  Oswald.  Oh, —  is  that  you?" 
The   door  of  the   room  had  been  opened 
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while  she  was  standing  thus,  and  her  hus- 
band had  entered. 

**  Yes,  —  it  is  I.     Is  anything  wrong  ?  " 

**  Very  much  is  wrong." 

**  What  is  it,  Laura  ?  " 

•*  You  cannot  help  me." 

*'  If  you  are  in  trouble  you  should  tell 
me  what  it  is,  and  leave  it  to  me  to  try  and 
help  you." 

**  Nonsense !  "  she  said,  shaking  her  head. 

**  Laura,  that  is  uncourteous,  —  not  to 
say  undutiiul  also." 

**I  suppose  it  was,  —  both.  I  beg  your 
pardon,  but  I  could  not  help  it." 

**  Laura,  you  should  help  such  words  to 
me." 

**  There  are  moments,  Robert,  when  even 
a  married  woman  nmst  be  herself  rather 
than  her  husband^s  wife.  It  is  so,  though 
you  cannot  understand  it." 

**  I  certainly  do  not  understand  it." 

**You  cannot  make  a  woman  subject  to 
you  as  a  dog  is  so.  You  may  have  all  the 
outside  and  as  much  of  the  inside  as  you 
can  master.  With  a  dog  you  may  be  sure 
of  both." 

**  I  suppose  this  means  that  you  have  se- 
crets in  which  I  am  not  to  share." 

**Ihave  troubles  about  my  father  and 
my  brother  which  you  cannot  share.  My 
brother  is  a  ruined  man." 

**  Who  ruined  him?" 

**  I  will  not  talk  about  it  any  more.  I 
will  not  speak  to  you  of  him  or  of  papa. 
I  only  want  you  to  understand  that  there  is 
a  subject  which  must  be  secret  to  myself, 
and  on  which  I  may  be  allowed  to  shed 
tears, — if  I  am  so  weak.  1  will  not 
trouble  you  on  a  matter  in  which  1  have  not 
your  sympathv."  Then  she  left  him,  stand- 
ing in  the  middle  of  the  room,  depressed 
by  what  had  occurred, — but  not  tninking 
of  it  as  of  a  trouble  which  would  do  more 
than  make  him  uncomfortable  for  that  day. 

CHAPTER  XL. 
MADAME  MAX  GOESLER. 

Day  after  day,  and  clause  after  clause, 
the  bill  was  fought  in  committee,  and  few 
men  fought  with  more  constancv  on  the  side 
of  the  MiniiJtcrs  than  did  the  member  for 
Loughton.  Troubled  though  he  was  by  his 
quarrel  with  Lord  Chiltem,  by  his  love  for 
violet  Effingham,  by  the  silence  of  his 
friend  Ladv  Laura,  —  for  since  he  had  told 
her  of  the  duel  she  had  become  silent  to 
him,  never  writing  to  him,  and  hardly  speak- 
ing to  him  when  ^he  met  him  in  society,  —  | 
nevertheless  Phiaeas  was  not  so  troubled ' 
but  what  be  could  work  at  his  vocation. 
Now,  when  he  would  find  himself  upon  his 


legs  in  the  House,  he  would  wonder  at  the 
hesitation  which  had  lately  troubled  him  so 
sorely.  He  would  sit  sometimes  and  spec- 
ulate upon  that  dimness  of  eye,  upon  that 
tendency  of  things  to  go  round,  upon  that 
obtrusive  palpitation  of  heart,  which  had 
afflicted  him  so  seriously  for  so  long  a  time. 
The  House  now  was  no  more  to  him  than 
any  other  chamber,  and  the  members  no 
more  than  other  men.  He  guarded  him- 
self from  orations,  speaking  always  very 
shortly,  —  because  he  believed  that  policy 
and  ^ood  judgment  required  that  he  should 
be  short.  But  words  were  very  easy  to 
him,  and  he  would  feel  as  thou<rh  he  could 
talk  for  ever.  And  then  quickly  came  to 
him  a  reputation  for  practical  usefulness. 
He  was  a  man  with  strong  opinions,  who 
could  yet  be  submissive.  And  no  nun 
seemed  to  know  how  his  reputation  had 
come.  He  had  made  one  good  sj)eech  after 
two  or  three  failures.  All  who  knew  him, 
his  whole  party,  hud  been  aware  of  his  fail- 
ure ;  and  his  oue  good  si)eech  had  been  re- 
garded by  many  as  no  very  wonderful  elTort. 
But  he  was  a  man  who  was  pleasant  to  other 
men, — not  combative,  not  self-asserting 
beyond  the  point  at  which  self-assertion 
ceases  to  be  a  necessity  of  manliness.  Na- 
ture had  been  very  good  to  him,  making 
him  comely  inside  and  out,  — and  with  this 
comeliness  he  had  crept  into  popularity. 

The  secret  of  the  duel  was,  I  think,  at 
this  time,  known  to  a  great  many  men  and 
women.  -So  Phineas  perceived ;  but  it  was 
not,  he  thought,  known  either  to  Lord 
Brentford  or  to  V^ioh^t  Effingham.  And  in 
this  he  was  right.  No  rumour  of  it  had  yet 
reached  the  ears  of  either  of  these  ])ersons ; 
—  and  rumour,  though  she  Hies  so  fast  and 
so  far,  is  often  slow  m  reaching  those  ears 
which  would  be  most  iiiterested  in  her  tid- 
ings. Some  dim  report  of  the  duel  reached 
even  Mr.  Kennedv,  and  he  asked  his  wife. 
**  Who  told  you  ?"  said  she,  sharply. 

**  Bonteen  told  me  that  it  was  certainly  so." 

**  Mr.  Bonteen  always  knows  more  than 
anybody  else  about  everything  except  his 
own  business." 
•♦♦Then  it  is  not  true  ?  " 

Lady  Laura  paused,  —  and  then  she  lied. 
**  Of  course  it  is  not  true.  I  should  be 
very  sorry  to  ask  either  of  them,  but  to  me 
it  seems  to  be  the  most  improbable  thing  in 
life."  Then  Mr.  Kennedy  believed  that 
there  had  been  no  duel.  In  his  wife's  word 
he  put  absolute  fuith,  and  he  thought  that 
she  would  certainly  know  anything  that  her 
brother  had  done.  As  he  was  a  man  given 
to  but  little  discourse,  he  asked  no  further 
questions  about  the  duel  cither  in  the  Hout>e 
or  at  the  Clubs. 
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At  first,  Phineas  had  been  greatly  dis- 
mayed when  men  had  asked  him  questions 
tending  to  elicit  from  him  some  explanation 
of  the  mystery;  —  but  by  de^ees  he  be- 
came used  to  it,  and  as  the  tidings  which 
had  got  abroad  did  not  seem  to  injure  him, 
and  as  the  questionings  were  not  pushed 
very  closely,  he  became  indifferent.  There 
came  out  another  article  in  the  People's 

Banner  in  which  Lord  C n  and  Air. 

P s  F n  were  spoken  of  as  glar- 
ing examples  of  that  aristocratic  snobility, 

—  that  was  the  expressive  word  coined,  evi- 
dently with  great  delight,  for  the  occasion, 

—  which  the  rotten  state  of  London  society 
in  high  quarters  now  produced.  Here  was 
a  young  lord,  infamously  notorious,  quarrel- 
ling with  one  of  his  boon-companions  whom 
he  had  appointed  to  a  private  seat  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  fighting  duels,  break- 
ing the  laws,  scandalising  the  public,  —  and 
all  this  was  done  without  punishment  to  the 
guilty !  There  were  old  stories  afloat,  —  so 
said  the  article,  —  of  what  in  a  former  cen- 
tury had  been  done  bv  Lord  Mohuns  and 
Mr.  Best« ;  but  now,  m  186-,  &c.  &c.  &c. 
And  so  the  article  went  on.  Any  reader 
may  fill  in  without  difficulty  the  concluding 
indignation  and  virtuous  appeal  for  reform 
in  social  morals  as  well  as  Parliament.  But 
Phineas  had  so  far  progressed  that  he  had 
almost  come  to  like  this  kind  of  thing. 

Certainly  I  think  that  the  duel  did  nim  no 
harm  in  society.  Otherwise  he  would  hardly 
have  been  asked  to  a  semi-political  dinner 
at  Lady  Glencora  Palliser's,  even  though 
he  might  have  been  invited  to  make  one  of 
the  five  himdred  guests  who  were  crowded 
into  her  saloons  and  staircases  afler  the  din- 
ner was  t)ver.  To  have  been  one  of  the 
five  hundred  was  nothing ;  but  to  be  one  of 
the  sixteen  was  a  great  deal, — was  indeed 
80  much  that  Phineas,  not  understanding  as 
yet  the  advantage  of  his  own  comeliness, 
was  at  a  loss  to  conceive  why  so  pleasant  an 
honour  was  conferred  upon  him.  There 
was  no  man  among  the  eight  men  at  the  din- 
ner-party not  in  Parliament,  — and  the  only 
other  except  Phineas  not  attached  to  the 
Government  was  Mr.  Palliser's  great  friend, 
John  Grey,  the  member  for  Silverbridge. 
There  were  four  Cabinet  Ministers  in  the 
room,  —  the  Duke,  Lord  Cantrip,  Mr. 
Grcsham,  and  the  owner  of  the  mansion. 
There  was  also  Barrington  Erie  and  young 
Lord  Fawn,  an  Under  Secretaiy  of  State. 
But  the  wit  and  grace  of  the  ladies  present 
lent  more  of  character  to  the  party  than 
even  the  position  of  the  men.  Lady  Glen- 
cora Pallii«er  herself  was  a  host.  There 
was  no  woman  then  in  London  better  able 
to  talk  to  a  dozen  BioiA  on  a  doiia  sub- 


jects ;  and  then,  moreover,  she  was  still  in 
the  flush  of  her  beauty  and  the  bloom  of  her 
youth.  Lady  Laura  was  there ;  —  by  what 
means  divided  from  her  husband  Phineas 
could  not  imagine ;  but  Lady  Glencora  was 
good  at  such  divisions.  Lady  Cantrip  had 
been  allowed  to  come  with  her  lord  ;  —  but, 
as  was  well  understood.  Lord  Cantrip  was 
not  so  manifestly  a  husband  as  was  Mr. 
Kennedy.  There  are  men  who  cannot 
guard  themselves  from  the  assertion  of  mari- 
tal rights  at  most  inapproj)ri;ite  moments. 
Now  Lord  Cantrip  lived  with  his  wife  most 
happily ;  yet  you  should  paSvS  hours  with 
him  and  her  together,  and  hardly  know  thiit 
they  knew  eacii  other.  One  of  the  Duke's 
daughters  was  there,  —  but  not  the  Duchess, 
who  was  known  to  be  heavy  ;  —  and  there 
was  the  beauteous  Marchioness  of  Hartle- 
top.  Violet  Effingham  was  in  the  room 
also, — ►  giving  Phineas  a  blow  at  the  heart 
as  he  saw  her  smile.  JMight  it  be  that  he 
could  speak  a  word  to  her  on  this  occasion  ? 
Mr.  Grey  had  also  brought  his  wife ;  — 
and  then  there  was  Madame  Max  Goesler. 
Phineas  found  that  it  was  his  fortune  to  t;ike 
down  to  dinner,  —  not  Violet  Effingham, 
but  Madame  Max  Goesler.  And  when  he 
was  placed  at  dinner,  on  the  other  side  ul' 
him  there  sat  Lady  Harlletop,  who  ad- 
dressed the  few  words  which  she  spoke  ex- 
clusively to  Mr.  Palliser.  There  had  been 
in  former  days  matters  difficult  of  arrange- 
ment between- those  two;  but  I  think  that 
those  old  passages  had  now  been  forgotten 
by  them  both.  Phineas  was,  therelbrc, 
driven  to  depend  exclusively  on  Madame 
Max  Goesler  lor  conversation,  and  he  found 
that  he  was  not  called  upon  to  cast  his  seed 
into  barren  ground. 

Up  to  that  moment  he  had  never  heard  of 
Madame  Max  Goesler.  Lady  Glencora,  in 
introducing  them,  had  pronounced  the  lady's 
name  so  clearly  tliat  he  had  caught  it  with 
accuracy,  but  he  could  not  surmise  whence 
she  had  come,  or  why  she  was  there.  She 
was  a  woman  probably  something  over  thirty 
years  of  age.  She  had  thick  black  hair, 
which  she  wore  in  curls,  —  unlike  anylwdy 
else  in  the  world,  —  in  curls  whii-h  hung 
down  low  beneath  her  face,  covering,  and 
perhaps  intended  to  cover,  a  certain  thin- 
ness in  her  cheeks  which  would  otherwise 
have  taken  something  from  the  charm  of 
her  countenance.  Her  eyes  were  large,  of 
a  dark  blue  colour,  and  very  bright,  —  and 
she  used  them  in  a  manner  which  is  as  vet 
hanlly  common  with  Englishwomen.  She 
seemed  to  intend  that  you  should  know  that 
she  employed  them  to  coiupier  you,  —  look- 
ing as  a  knight  may  have  looked  in  olden 
days  who  entered  a  chamber  with  his  sword 
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drawn  from  the  scabbard  and  in  his  hand. 
Her  forehead  was  broad  and  somewhat  low. 
Her  nose  was  not  classically  beautiful,  being 
broader  at  the  nostrils  than  beauty  required, 
and,  moreover,  not  perfectly  straight  in  its 
line.  Her  lips  were  thin.  Her  teeth,  which 
she  endeavoured  to  show  as  little  as  possi- 
ble, were  perfect  in  form  and  colour.  They 
who  criticised  her  severely  said,  however, 
that  they  were  too  large.  Her  chin  was 
well  formed,  and  divided  by  a  dimple  which 
gave  to  her  face  a  softness  of  grace  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  much  missed. 
But  perhaps  her  great  beauty  was  in  the 
brilliant  clearness  of  her  dark  complexion. 
You  might  almost  fancy  that  you  could  see 
into  it  so  as  to  read  the  different  lines  be- 
neath the  skin.  She  was  somewhat  tall, 
thou|jh  by  no  means  tall  to  a  fault,  and  was 
80  thin  as  to  be  almost  meagre  in  her  pro- 
portions. She  always  wore  her  dress  close 
up  to  her  neck,  and  never  showed  the  bare- 
ness of  her  arms.  Though  she  was  the  only 
woman  so  clad  now  present  in  the  room,  this 
singularity  did  not  specially  strike  one,  be- 
cause in  other  respects  her  apparel  was  so 
rich  and  quaint  as  to  make  inattention  to  it 
impossible.  The  observer  who  did  not  ob- 
serve very  closelv  would  perceive  that  Mad- 
ame Max  (ioesler\s  dress  was  unlike  the 
dress  of  other  women,  but  seeing  that  it  was 
unlike  in  make,  unlike  in  colour,  and  unlike 
in  material,  the  ordinary  observer  would  not 
see  also  that  it  was  unlike  in  fonu  for  any 
other  purpose  than  tliat  of  maintaining  its 
general  peculiarity  of  character.  In  colour 
she  was  abundant,  and  yet  the  fabric  of  her 
garment  was  always  black.  My  pen  may 
not  dare  to  describe  the  traceries  of  yellow 
and  ruby  silk  which  went  in  and  out  through 
the  blacK  lace,  across  her  bosom,  and  round 
her  neck,  and  over  her  shoulders,  and  alonij 
her  arms,  and  down  to  the  very  ground  at 
her  feet,  robbing  the  black  stulfof  all  its  som- 
bre solemnity,  and  producing  a  brightness  in 
which  there  was  nothing  gaudy.  She  wore 
no  vestige  of  crinoline,  and  hardly  anything 
that  could  be  called  a  train.  And  the  lace 
sleeves  of  her  dress,  with  their  bright  tra- 
ceries of  silk,  were  fitted  close  to  her  anns  ; 
and  round  her  neck  she  wore  the  smallest 
possible  collar  of  lace,  above  which  there 
was  a  short  chain  of  Roman  gold  with  a 
ruby  pendant.  And  she  liad  rubies  in  her 
ears,  and  a  ruby  brooch,  and  rubies  in  the 
bracelets  on  her  arms.  Such,  as  reganled 
the  outward  woman,  was  Madame  Max 
(foesler ;  and  Phineas,  as  he  took  his  place 
by  her  side,  thought  that  fortune  for  the 
nonce  had  dont^  well  with  him,  —  onlv  that 
he  should  have  liked  it  so  much  better  could 
he  liave  been  seated  next  to  Violet  Effingham ! 


I  have  said  that  in  the  matter  of  conver- 
sation his  morsel  of  seed  was  not  thrown 
into  barren  gi^ound.  I  do  not  know  that 
he  can  truly  be  said  to  have  produced  even 
a  morsel.  The  subjects  were  all  mooted 
by  the  lady,  and  so  great  was  her  fertility 
in  discoursing  that  all  conversational  grasses 
seemed  to  grow  with  her  spontaneously. 
**  Mr.  Finn,"  she  said,  **  what  would  I  not 
give  to  be  a  member  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment at  such  a  moment  as  this  !  " 

**  Why  at  such  a  moment  as  this  partici*- 
larly .?  " 

**  Because  there  is  something  to  be  done, 
which,  let  me  tell  you,  senator  though  you 
are,  is  not  always  the  case  with  you." 

**  My  experience  is  short,  but  it  some- 
times seems  to  me  that  there  is  too  much  to 
be  done." 

**Too  much  of  nothingness,  Mr.  Finn. 
Is  not  that  the  case  ?  But  now  there  is  a 
real  fight  in  the  lists.  The  one  great  draw- 
back to  the  life  of  w«men  is  that  they  cannot 
act  in  politics." 

**  And  which  side  would  you  take  ?" 

**  What,  here  in  England  ?  "  said  Madame 
Max  Goesler,  —  from  which  ex])ression,  and 
from  one  or  two  others  of  a  similar  nature, 
Phineas  was  led  into  a  doubt  whether  the 
lady  were  a  countrywoman  of  his  or  not. 
**  In<lced,  it  is  hard  to  sav.  Politically  I 
should  want  to  out-Turnbull  Mr.  Tumbnll, 
to  vote  for  everything  that  could  be  voted 
for,  —  ballot,  manhood  suffrage,  womanhood 
suffrage,  unlimited  right  of  striking,  tenant 
right,  education  of  everybody,  annual  par- 
liaments, and  the  abolition  of  at  least  the 
bench  of  bishops." 

**  That  is  a  strong  programme,"  said 
Phineas. 

**  It  is  strong,  Mr.  Finn,  but  that's  what 
I  shouhl  like.  I  think,  however,  that  I 
should  be  tempted  to  feel  a  dastard  security 
in  the  conviction  that  1  might  advo(\ite  my 
views  without  any  danger  of  seeing  them 
carried  out.  For,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I 
don't  at  all  want  to  put  down  ladies  and 
gentlemen." 

**  You  think  that  they  would  go  with  the 
bench  of  bishops  ?  " 

**  I  don't  want  anything  to  go,  — that  is, 
as  far  as  real  life  is  concerned.  There's 
that  dear  good  Bishop  of  Abingdon  is  the 
best  friend  I  liave  in  the  world,  —  and  as 
for  the  Bishop  of  Dorchester,  Pd  walk  from 
here  to  there  to  hear  him  preach.  And  I'd 
sooner  hem  aprons  for  them  all  myself  than 
that  they  should  want  those  pretty  decora- 
tions. But  then,  Mr.  Finn,  tnere  is  such  a 
dilference  between  life  and  theory; — is 
there  not?" 

'*  And  it  is  so  cou^rtable  to  have  theories 
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that  one  is  not  bound  to   carry  out,"  said 
Phineas. 

**  Isn't  it?  Mr.  PalUser,  do  you  live  up 
to  your  political  theories?"  At  this  mo- 
ment Mr.  Palliser  was  sitting  perfectly  si- 
lent between  Lady  Hartletop  and  the  Duke's 
daughter,  and  he  gave  a  little  spring  in  his 
chair  as  this  sudden  address  was  made  to 
him.  **  Your  House  of 'Commons  theories, 
I  mean,  Mr.  PaUiser.  Mr.  Finn  is  saying 
that  it  is  very  well  to  have  far-advanced 
ideas,  —  it  does  not  matter  how  far  ad- 
vanced, —  because  one  is  never  called  upon 
to  act  upon  them  practically." 

**  That  is  a  dangerous  doctrine,  I  think," 
said  Mr.  Palliser. 

•*But  pleasant,  —  so  at  least  Mr.  Finn 
says." 

**  It  is  at  least  very  common,"  said  Phin- 
eas,  not  caring  to  protect  himself  by  a  con- 
tradiction. 

**For  myself,"  said  Mr.  Palliser  gravely, 
**  I  think  I  may  say  that  I  always  am  really 
anxious  to  carry  into  practice  all  those  doc- 
trines of  policy  which  I  advocate  in  theory." 

During  this  conversation  Lady  Hartletop 
sat  as  though  no  word  of  it  reached  her 
ears.  She  did  not  understand  Madame 
Max  Goesler,  and  by  no  means  loved  her. 
Mr.  Palliser,  when  he  had  made  his  little 
speech,  turned  to  the  Duke's  daughter  and 
asked  some  question  about  the  conservato- 
ries at  Longroyston. 

**  I  have  called  forth  a  word  of  wisdom," 
said  Madame  Max  Goesler,  almost  in  a 
whisper. 

**  Yes,"  said  Phineas,  **  and  taught  a 
Cabinet  Minister  to  believe  that  I  am  a 
most  unsound  politician.  You  may  have 
ruined  my  prospects  for  life,  Madame  Max 
Groesler." 

•*  Let  me  hopC  not.  As  far  as  I  can  un- 
derstand the  way  of  things  in  your  Govern- 
ment, the  aspirants  to  office  succeed  chiefly 
by  making  themselves  uncommonly  unpleas- 
ant to  those  who  are  in  power.  .If  a  man 
can  hit  hard  enough  he  is  sure  to  be  taken 
into  the  elysiuin  of  the  Treasury  bench,  — 
not  that  he  may  hit  others,  but  that  he  may 
cease  to  hit  those  who  are  there.  I  don't 
think  men  are  chosen  because  they  are 
useful." 

**  You  are  very  severe  upon  us  all." 

**  Indeed,  as  far  as  lean  see,  one  man  is  as 
useful  as  another.  But  to  put  aside  joking, 
—  they  tell  me  that  you  are  sure  to  become 
a  minister." 

Phineas  felt  that  he  blushed.  Could  it 
be  that  people  said  of  him  behind  his  back 
that  he  was  a  man  likely  to  rise  high  in  po- 
litical position?  **iour  informants  are 
very  kind,'^  he  repUfid  awkwardly.  **  but  I 


do  not  know  who  they  are.  I  shall  never 
get  up  in  the  way  you  describe,  —  that /is, 
by  abusing  the  men  I  support." 

Afler  that  Madame  Max  Goesler  turned 
round  to  Mr.  Grey,  who  was  sitting  on  the 
other  side  of  her,  and  Phineas  was  lefl  for 
a  moment  in  silence.  He  tried  to  say  a 
word  to  Lady  Hartletop,  but  Lady  Hartle- 
top only  bowed  her  head  gracefully  in  re- 
cognition of  the  truth  of  the  statement  be 
made.  So  he  applied  himself  for  a  while 
to  his  dinner. 

**  What  do  you  think  of  Miss  EflGingham  ?" 
said  Madame  Max  Goesler,  again  address- 
ing him  suddenly. 

**  What  do  I  think  about  her  ?  " 

**  You  know  her,  I  suppose." 

**0h  yes,  I  know  her.  She  is  closely 
connected  with  the  Kennedys,  who  are 
friends  of  mine." 

**  So  I  have  heard.  They  tell  ne  that 
scores  of  men  are  raving  about  her.  Are 
you  one  of  them  ?  " 

**  Oh  yes ;  —  I  don't  mind  being  one  of 
sundry  scores.  There  is  nothing  particular 
in  owning  to  that." 

**  But  you  admire  her  ?  " 

**  Of  course  I  do,"  said  Phineas. 

**  Ah,  I  see  you  are  joking.  I  do  amaz- 
ingly. They  say  women  never  do  admire 
women,  but  I  most  sincerely  do  admire  Miss 
Effingham." 

**  Is  she  a  friend  of  yours  ?  " 

**0h  no; — I  must  not  dare  to  say  so 
much  as  that.  I  was  with  her  last  winter 
for  a  week  at  Matching,  and  of  course  I 
met  her  about  at  people's  houses.  She 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  most  independent 
girl  I  ever  knew  in  my  life.  I  do  believe 
that  nothing  would  make  her  marry  a  man 
unless  she  loved  and  honoured  him,  and  I 
think  that  it  is  so  very  seldom  that  you  can 
say  that  of  a  girl." 

**  I  believe  so  also,"  said  Phineas.  Then 
he  paused  a  moment  before  he  continued  to 
speak.  **I  cannot  say  that  I  know  Miss 
Lffingham  very  intimately,  but  from  what 
I  have  seen  of  her,  I  should  think  il  very 
probable  that  she  may  not  marry  at  all." 

**  Very  probably,"  said  Madame  Max 
Goesler,  who  then  again  turned  away  to 
Mr.  Grey. 

Ten  minutes  after  this,  when  the  moment 
was  just  at  hand  in  which  the  ladies  were  to 
retreat,  Madame  Max  Goesler  again  ad- 
dressed Phineas,  looking  very  full  into  his 
face  as  she  did  so.  **  I  wonder  whether  the 
time  will  ever  come,  Mr.  Finn,  in  which 
you  will  give  me  an  account  of  that  day^s 
journey  to  Blankenberg  f  " 

**ToBlankenberg!" 

*  *  Yes ;  —  to  Blankenberg.    I  am  not 
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ing  for  it  now.  But  I  shall  look  for  it  some 
day."  Then  Lady  Glencora  rose  from  her 
seat,  and  Madame  Max  Goesler  went  out 
with  the  others. 

CHAPTER  XM. 
LORD  FAWN. 

What  had  Madame  Max  Goesler  to  do 
with  his  journey  to  Blankenbcrg  ?  thought 
Phineas,  as  he  sat  for  a  while  in  silence  be- 
tween Mr.  Palliser  and  Mr.  Grey ;  and  why 
should  .she,  who  was  a  perfect  stranger  to 
him,  have  dared  to  ask  him  such  a  question  ? 
But  as  the  conversation  round  the  table, 
after  the  ladies  had  gone,  soon  drifted  into 
politics  and  became  general,  Phineas,  for  a 
while,  forgot  Madame  Max  Goesler  and  the 
Blankenberg  journey,  and  listened  to  the 
eager  words  of  Cabinet  Ministers,  now  and 
again  uttering  a  word  of  his  own,  and 
showing  that  he,  too,  was  as  eager  as  others. 
But  the  session  in  Mr.  Palliser's  dining- 
room  was  not  long,  and  Phineas  soon  found 
himself  making  his  way  amidst  a  throng  of 
coming  guests  into  the  rooms  above.  His 
object  was  to  meet  Violet  Effingham,  but, 
failing  that,  he  would  not  be  unwilling  to 
say  a  few  more  words  to  Madame  Max 
Goesler. 

He  first  encountered  Ladv  Laura,  to 
whom  he  had  not  spoken  as  yet,  and,  find- 
ing himself  standing  close  to  her  for  a 
while,  he  asked  her  alter  his  late  neighbour. 
**Do  tell  me  one  thing,  Lady  Laura;  — 
who  is  Madame  Max  Goesler,  and  whv 
have  I  never  met  her  before  ?  " 

**  That  will  be  two  things,  Mr.  Finn  ;  but 
I  will  answer  both  questions  as  well  as  I 
can.  You  have  not  met  her  before,  because 
she  was  in  Germany  last  spring  and  summer, 
and  in  the  year  before  that  you  were  not 
about  80  much  as  you  have  been  since. 
Still  you  must  have  seen  her,  I  think.  She 
is  the  widow  of  an  Austrian  banker,  and 
has  lived  the  greater  part  of  her  life  at 
Vienna.  She  is  very  rich,  and  has  a  small 
house  in  I*ark  Lane,  where  slie  receives 
people  so  exclusively  tliat  it  has  come  to  be 
thought  an  honour  to  hv  invited  by  Madame 
Max  Goesler.  Her  enemies  say  that  her 
father  was  a  Gerhian  Jew,  living  in  Eng- . 
land,  in  the  employment  of  tlie  Viennese  i 
bankers,  and  thev  sav  also  that  she  has  been 
married  a  second  time  to  an  Austrian  Count,  i 
to  whom  she  allows  ever  so  much  a  year  to 
stay  away  from  her.  But  of  ail  this  no-  • 
body,  I  fancy,  knows  anything.  WJiat  they 
do  know  is  that  Madame  Max  Goesler  spends 
sercn  or  eight  thousand  a  year,  an(l  that 
she  will  give  no  man  an  opportunity  of  even 
atkiiig  her  to  marry  him.    People  used  to  j 


be  shy  of  her,  but  she  goes  almost  everj'- 
where  now." 

**  She  has  not  been  at  Portman  Square?" 

**  Oh  no ;  but  then  Lady  Glencora  is  so 
much  more  advanced  than  w(»  are  !  After 
all,  we  are  but  humdrum  people,  as  the 
world  goes  now." 

Then  Pliineas  began  to  roam  about  the 
rooms,  striving  to«lind  an  opj)ortnnity  of 
engrossing  five  ininutes  of*  Miss  Efhngham's 
attention.  During  the  time  that  Lady 
Laura  was  ffivinjx  him  the  historv  of*  ]\Iadaine 
Max  Goesler  his  eves  had  wandered  n>un<l, 
and  he  had  perceived  that  Violet  was  sland- 
ing  in  the  further  corner  of  a  large  lobby 
on  to  which  the  stairs  opened, — so  sit- 
uated, indeed,  that  she  could  hardly  escape, 
because  of  the  increasing  crowd,  but  on 
that  very  account  almost  imj)ossil)le  to  be 
reached.  He  could  see,  also,  that  she  was 
talking  to  Lord  Fawn,  an  unmarried  peer 
of  something  over  thirty  years  of  age,  with 
an  unrivalled  pair  of*  whiskers,  a  small  es- 
tate, and  a  rising  political  reputation. 
Lord  Fawn  had  been  talking  to  Violet 
through  the  whole  dinner,  and  Phineas  was 
beffinninj;  to  think  that  he  should  like  to 
make  another  journey  to  Blankenberg,  with 
the  object  of  meeting  his  lordship  on  the 
sands.  When  Lady  Laura  had  done  speak- 
ing, his  eyes  were  turned  through  a  large 
op«n  doorway  towards  the  spot  on  which 
his  idol  was  standing.  **  It  is  of  no  use,  my 
friend,"  she  said,  touching  his  arm.  **  I 
wish  1  could  make  vou  know  it  is  of  no  use, 
because  then  I  •think  you  would  be  hap- 
pier." To  this  Phineas  made  no  answer, 
but  went  and  roamed  about  the  rooms. 
Whv  should  it  be  of  no  use  ?  Wouhl  Vio- 
let  Effingham  marry  any  man  merely  be- 
cause he  was  a  lord  'r* 

Some  half-hour  after  this  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  making  his  wav  up  to  the  place 
in  which  Violent  was  still  standing,  with 
Lord  Fawn  beside  her.  **  I  have  been  mak- 
ing such  a  struggle  to  get  to  you,''  he 
said. 

**  And  now  vou  are  here,  vou  will  have  to 
stay,  for  it  is  impossible  to  get  out,"  she 
answered.  **  Lord  Fawn  has  made  the  at- 
tempt half-a-dozen  times,  but  has  failed 
grievously." 

**  I  have  been  quite  contented,"  said 
Lortl  Fawn  :  —  **  more  than  contented." 

Phineas  felt  that  he  ought  to  give  some 
special  reason  to  Miss  Effingham  to  account 
for  his  efforts  to  reach  her,  but  vet  he  had 
nothing  special  to  say.  Had  Lord  Fawn  not 
been  there,  he  would  immediately  have 
told  her  that  he  was  waiting  for  an  answer 
to  the  question  he  had  aaked  her  in  Saulsby 
Park,  but  he  could  haidly  do  this  in  pre»- 
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•nee  of  the  noble  Under-Secretary  of  State. 
She  received  him  with  her  pleasant  genial 
smile,  looking  exactly  as  she  had  looked 
when  he  had  parted  from  her  on  the  morn- 
ing after  their  ride.  She  did  not  show  any 
sign  of  anger,  or  even  of  indifference,  at  his 
approach.  But  still  it  was  almost  necessary 
that  he  should  account  for  his  search  of  her. 
**  I  have  so  longed  to  Uear  from  you  how 
you  got  on  at  Loughlinter^"  he  said. 

**  Yes, — yes;  and  I  will  tell  you  some- 
thing of  it  some  day,  perhaps.  Why  do 
you  no£  come  to  Lady  Baldock's  ?  " 

**  I  did  not  even  know  that  Lady  Baldock 
was  in  town.*' 

**  You  ouffht  to  have  known.  Of  course 
she  is  in  town.  Where  did  you  suppose  I 
was  living  ?  Lord  Fawn  was  there  yester- 
day, and  can  tell  you  my  aunt  is  quite 
blooming." 

**  Lady  Baldock  is  blooming,'^  said  Lord 
Fawn  ;  **  certainly  blooming ;  —  that  is,  if 
evergreens  may  be  said  to  bloom." 

•*  Evergreens  do  bloom,  as  well  as  spring 
plants.  Lord  Fawn.  You  come  and  see 
her,  Mr.  Finn ;  —  only  you  must  bring  a 
little  money  with  you  for  the  Female  Prot- 
estant Unmarried  Women's  Emigration  So- 
ciety. This  is  my  aunt's  present  hobby,  as 
Lord  Fawn  knows  to  his  cost." 

**  I  wish  I  may  never  spend  half-a-sove- 
reign  worse." 

*'  But  it  is  a  perilous  affair  for  me,  as  my 
aunt  wants  me  to  go  out  as  a  sort  of  leading 
Protestant  unmarried  female  emigrant  pio- 
neer myself."  « 

**  You  don't  mean  that,"  said  Lord  Fawn, 
with  much  anxietv. 

**  Of  course  you'll  go,"  said  Phineas.  **  I 
should,  if  1  were  you." 

**  I  am  in  doubt,"  said  Violet. 

**  It  is  such  a  grand  prospect,"  said  he. 
**  Such  an  opening  in  life.  So  much  excite- 
ment, you  know  ;  and  such  a  useful  career." 

**  As  if  there  were  not  plenty  of  openings 
here  for  Miss  Effingham,"  said  Lord  Fawn, 
**  and  plenty  of  excitement." 

**Do  you  thnik  there  is!"  said  Violet. 
**  Y^ou  are  much  more  civil  than  ^Ir.  Finn, 
I  must  say."  Then  Phineas  began  to  hope 
that  he  need  not  be  afraid  of  Lord  Fawn. 
**  What  a  happy  man  you  were  at  dinner! '' 
continued  ^  iolet,  addressing  herself  to 
Phineas. 

**I  thought  Lord  Fawn  was  the  happy 
man." 

**  You  had  ^ladame  Max  Goesler  all  to 
yourself  for  nearly  two  hours,  and  I  suppose 
there  was  not  a  creature  in  the  room  who 
did  not  envv  vou.  1  don't  doubt  that  ever 
so  much  interest  was  made  with  Lady  Glen- 
cora  as  to  taking  Madame  Max  down  to 


dinner.     Lord  Fawn,  I  know,  intrigued." 

*'Miss  Effingham,  really  I  must — con- 
tradict you." 

**  And  Barrington  Erie  begged  for  it  as  a 
particular  favour.  The  Duke,  with  a  sigh, 
owned  that  it  was  impossible,  because  of 
his  cumbrous  rank;  and  Mr.  Gresham, 
when  it  was  off'ered  to  him,  declared  that 
he  was  fatigued  with  the  business  of  the 
House,  and  not  up  to  the  occasion.  How 
nluch  did  she  say  to  you ;  and  what  did  she 
talk  about  l'" 

**The  ballot  chiefly,  —  that,  and  man- 
hood suff*rage." 

**  Ah  !  she  said  something  more  than  that, 
I  am  sure.  Madame  Max  Goesler  never 
lets  any  man  go  without  entrancing  him. 
If  you  liave  anything  near  your  heart,  Mr. 
Finn,  ^ladame  Max  Goesler  touched  it  I 
am  sure."  Now  Phineas  had  two  thinjrs 
near  his  heart,  —  political  promotion  and 
Violet  Effingham, —  and  Madame  Max  Goes- 
ler had  managed  to  touch  them  both.  She 
had  asked  him  respecting  his  journey  to 
Blankenberg,  and  had  touched  him  very 
nearly  in  reference  to  Miss  Effingham.  **  Y'ou 
know  Madame  Max  Goesler,  of  course?" 
said  Violet  to  Lord  Fawn. 

**Ohyes,  I  know  the  lady; — that  is,  as 
well  as  other  people  do.  No  one,  I  take-it, 
knows  much  of  her ;  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  world  is  becoming  tired  of  her.  A 
mystery  is  good  for  nothing  if  it  remains 
always  a  myster}'." 

**  And  it  is  good  for  nothing  at  all  when 
it  is  found  out,"  said  Violet. 

**  And  therefore  it  is  that  ^ladame  Max 
Goesler  is  a  bore,"  said  Lord  Fawn. 

**  You  did  not  find  her  a  bore?"  said 
Violet.  Then  Phineas,  choosing  to  oppose 
Lord  Fawn  as  well  as  he  could  on  that 
matter,  as  on  every  other,  declaimed  that  he 
had  found  ^Ladame  Max  Croesler  most  de- 
lightful. **  And  beautiful, — is  she  not?" 
said  Violet. 

**  Beautiful!  "  exclaimed  Lord  Fawn. 

**  I  think  her  very  beautiful,"  said  Phin- 
eas. 

**  So  do  I,"  said  Violet.  **  And  she  b  a 
dear  ally  of  mine .  We  were  a  week  together 
last  winter,  and  swore  an  undying  friendship. 
She  told  me  ever  so  much  about  Mr.  Goes- 
ler." 

*'  But  she  told  you  nothing  of  her  second 
husband?"  said  Lord  Fawn. 

*'Now  that  you  have  nin  into  scandal,  I 
shall  have  done,"  said  Violet. 

Half  an  hour  after  this,  when  Phineas  was 

fighting  liis  way  out  of  the  house,  he  was 

■  again  close  to  ^ladame  Max  Goesler.     lie 

had  not  found  a  single  nuuneut  in  which  to 

ask  Violet  for  an  answer  to  his  old  question. 
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and  was  retiring  from  the  field  discomfited, 
bat  not  dispirited.  Lord  Fawn,  he  thonght, 
was  not  a  serious  obstacle  in  liis  way.  Lady 
Laura  had  told  him  that  there  was  no  hope 
for  him ;  but  then  Lady  Laura's  mind  on  that 
subject  was,  he  thought,  prejudiced.  Violet 
£ffingham  certainly  kn%'w  what  were  liis 
wiflfaes,  and  knoMnng  them,  smiled  on  him 
and  was  gracious  to  him.  Would  she  do  so 
if  his  pretensions  were  thoroughly  objection- 
aJ>l«  to  her  P 

•*  I  saw  that  you  were  successful  this  even- 
ing," said  Madame  Max  Cioesler  to  him. 
**  I  was  not  awari^  of  anv  success." 
•*  I  call  it  great  success  to  bo  able  to  make 
your  way  where  you  will  through  such  a 
crowd  as  there  is  here.  You  seem  to  me  to 
be  so  stout  a  cavalier  that  I  shall  ask  you  to 
find  my  servant,  and  bid  him  get  my  car- 
riage. Will  you  mind  ?  "  Pluueas,  of  course, 
declared  that  he  would  be  delighted.  **  He 
is  a  German,  and  not  in  livery.  But  if 
somebody  will  call  out,  he  will  hear.  He  is 
verj'  sharp,  and  much  more  attentive  than 
your  English  footmen.  An  Englishman 
hardly  ever  makes  a  good  servant." 

**  Is  that  a  compliment  to  us  Britons  ?  " 

**No,  certainlv  not.     If  a  man  is  a  ser- 

▼ant,  he  should  be  clever  enough  to  be  a 

goo<l   one."     Phineas   had  now   given  the 

order  for  the  carriage,  and,  having  retunied, 


was  standing  with  Madame  Max  Goesler  in 
the  cloak-room.  **  After  all,  we  are  surely 
the  most  awkward  people  in  the  world,"  she 
said.  *'  You  know  Lord  Fawn,  who  was 
talking  to  Miss  Effingham  just  now.  You 
should  have  heard  him  tr}'ing  to  pay  me  a 
compliment  before  dinner.  It  was  like  a 
donkey  walking  a  minuet,  and  yet  thev  say 
he  is  a  clever  man  ujid  can  make  speeches." 
Could  it  be  possible  that  Madame  Max 
(joesler's  ears  were  so  sharp  that  she  had 
heard  the  things  which  Lord  Fawn  had  said 
of  her  ? 

**  He  is  a  well-informed  man,"  said  Phin- 
eas. 

**Fora  lord,  you  mean,"  said  I^Iadame 
Max  Goesler.  '*  But  he  is  an  oaf,  is  he 
not  ?    And  yet  they  say  he  is  to  marry  that 

**  I  do  not  think  he  will,"  said  Phineas, 
stoutly. 

* '  1  hope  not,  with  all  my  heart ;  and  I 
hope  that  souiebodv  else  may,  —  unless 
someboily   else   should   change    his  mind." 

**  Thank  you;  I  am  so  much  obliged  to 


vou . 


*'  Mind  you  come  and  call  on  me,  — 192, 
Park  Lane.  I  dare  say  you  know  the  little 
cottage."  Then  he  put  Madame  Max  Goes- 
ler into  her  carriage,  and  walked  away  to 
his  club. 


THE  RELIEF. 

SoxETDiES  at  night  when  on  my  bed, 
Wrapt  round  with  sleep,  I  seem  to  hear 

In  dreams  the  slow  and  measured  tread 
Of  soldiers  drawing  near. 

AH  round  the  nip^ht  is  hung  with  gloom : 
The  murky  air  is  chill  and  damp; 

And  grim  iuid  dark  the  shadows  loom 
About  the  8lei>piug  cauip. 

Nearer  and  nearer  o'er  the  ground. 
Close,  even  step  the  soldiers  keep; 

Heard  with  a  hollow,  filling  sound 
Distinctly  in  my  sleep. 

They  reach  the  tent  wherein  I  soem 
Once  nion.',  as  vt\  of  oM,  to  lie; 

And  in  the  network  of  my  dream 
With  steady  tramp  go  by. 

At  last  they  near  the  sentry's  beat; 

I  hear  his  onler  shaqdy  sound  : 
**  Halt !  '*  and  no  more  the  marching  feet 

Reecho  o'er  the  ground. 
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I  hear,  or  seem  at  least  to  hear, 

1 1  is  challenge,  uttered  stern  and  brief— 

Tlic  answer,  spoken  low  and  clear, 
And  know  'tis  the  Relief. 

And,  waking,  find  it  but  a  dream. 
Born  of  the  cloud  of  battle  past. 

Whose  fringes  brightened  with  the  gleam 
Of  peace  that  dawned  at  last. 

Oh  hearts  borne  down  by  grief  and  care. 
Yearning  and  praying  for  the  light. 

Watchful  as  anxious  sentries,  where 
You  stand  hung  round  with  night; 

Who  let  no  doubtful  stop  come  near 
Without  tlie  chiiUenge  stem  and  brief; 

Who  listen,  but  who  never  hear 
The  tread  of  the  Relief; 

Sooner  or  later  it  will  fall. 

Through  the  thick  darkness  drawing  nigh, 
And  to  your  earnest  challeng<scall 

Shall  angel  lips  reply  ! 
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CHAPTER  III.  I  larity  of  feature,  any  impertment  protrusion 

THE    HAVIULXDS. 


'  of  forehead,  or  departure  from  the  Hayiland 


outline  of  nose,  any  deviation  into  blonde  or 
The  Havilands  were  a  handsome  family,  j  auburn  hair,  was  something,  if  not  quite  sin- 
The  fact  was  not  meri'ly  indisputable,  but  j  ful,  at  least  extremely  lamentable,  in  the 
generally  admitted.  The  first  thing  any- j  eyes  of  the  Havilands.  If  it  were  insinuated 
body  not  previously  acquainted  with  the  that  persons  existed  who  admired  such  de- 
family  collectively,  or  with  the  individual  plorable  irregularities,  the  remark  would 
members  of  it,  was  sure  to  say  on  seeing  excite  no  sentiment  of  conviction,  and  it 
them  together,  or  seeing  one  of  them  any-  would  depend  entirely  upon  the  mood  of 
where,  was,  *  what  handsome  people  I '  or,  the  hearers  whether  it  did  or  did  not  receive 
*  what  a  handsome  person  ! '  as  the  case  the  flattest  possible  contradiction  in  the  nid- 
might  be.     That  no  other  family  ever  had   estpossible  tone. 

been  so  handsome,  and  that  it  was  not  in  •     The  Havilands  were  not  merelv  a  hand- 
the  nature  ol  things  that  any  family  yet  to  '  some  family,  but  they  regarded  their  beauty 
be  devclo[>ed  in  the  unknown  future  ever  in  the  light  of  a  peculiar  and  specixd  ment, 
should  be  so  handsome,  was  a  portion  of   and  were  entirely  unWsited  by  any  suspi- 
the  Haviland  creed,  fixed,  immutable,  sub-  j  cion   that   their   mtellectual  superiority   to 
limelv  bevond    doubt    or    discussion,  like  ■  their  neijjhbours  was  less  distinctly  marked, 
every  other  matter  on  which  it  pleased  them  !  K,  indeed,  they  did  not  believe  themselves 
to  make  up  their  minds.     It  was,  perhaps,  I  to  be  not  only  the  handsomest  but  the  clev- 
a  fortunate  circumstance,  that  they  had  un-   erest  people  in  the  world,  they  certainly 
divided  convictions  on  these  points,  for  they   did  not  *  draw  the  line  at '  any  of  their  own 
were  not  remarkable  for  concord ;  and  their  '  acquaintaace,  or  »rhort  of  distinguished  ce- 
mutual  admiration  contributed  materially  to   lebrities  in  politics,  literature,  and  the  arts, 
the  existeucH?   of  such  good  feeling  as  did,  '  Though   thus    sati>factorily   convinced     of 
after  a  giisty  and  uncertain  fashion,  prevail   their  own  intellectual  superiority,  thev  were 
amono:    them.     The  Havilands  were  tall ;    not  people  who,  in  the   abstract,  tdought 
therefore  >hortnes?  of  stature  was  not  only  !  much  of  talent.     Of  course  they  had  it  — 
incompatible  with  btrauty,  it  became  a  de-  |they  were  Havilandf — just  as  they  had  in 
formity.     Talk  of  a  short  person  to,  or  in  !  each  of  their  houses  a  pair  of  globes  and  a 
the  presence  of,  a  Ilavihuul,  and,  if  the  short  '  medicine-chest,  lx*cause  it  was  proper,  and 
person  were  otherwise  of  any  soi'ial  imj>or-   a  matter  of  course,  not  that  they  under- 
tan*  *e.  the  Ilavilaad  would  reply  in  a  tone    stood  the  use  of  either;  —  but  they  regarded 
of  fM>lite  deprecatory'  commiseration.     But !  it  as  ver}*  well  for  pei»j>le  who  were  obliged 
il'  tlie  i»i«l:vidual  in' question   were  of  no  ; ' to  exert  themselves;'   and  they  naturally 
social  inijxirtance  whatever — in  which  case  '  entertained  some   contempt  for  such  per- 
the  i«/*"/»rr/4i>/k-^  of  the  introduction  of  such  !  sons,   and    were    haunted    with    a    doubt 
an  individual  into  polite  conversation  at  all,  .  whether   they  were   jK^riectly   respectable, 
would  be  hinted  in  look  and  tone  —  the  Hav-  '  For  though  the  wealth  which  had,  if  possi- 
ilaud  would    ri-ply  with  undisguised    con-   ble,  elevated  the  Havilands  in  their  own 
tempt.     The  Havilands  had  bright  complex-  '  estimation,  had  lHn?n  but  recently  imported 
ions ;  —  therefore,  to  venture  the  expression    into  the  family  history*  by  Stephen  Havi- 
of  an  oj>ini«.>n  that  l)eauty  could  co-exist  with   land's   succession  to  his  uncle's  property, 
the  absen' t?  of  pink  cheek?  and  verj-  red  lips    and  the  marriajje  of  two  of  his  sisters  with 
in  the  hearing  ot  a  Haviland.  was  to  expo^e  ;  rich  men,  they  lud  always  been  moderately 
yourselJ'  to  scorn   and  contumely.     '  Ber- "  well  off,  and  quite  ri'moved  from  the  cate- 
haps  you  had    a    partiality  for   ghouls,'  it    gory  of  families  whose  meml>ers  were  con- 
would  !»*;  >unuised  ;  or,  *  reallv,  thev  had   uemned  to  *  exert  themselves.'  Female  mem- 
ven*  bad  taste,   no  doubt,  but  they  never   bers,  of  course; — there  was  no  infiraction 
could  se«'  tb-  charms  of  pasty-faces  ; '  —  for   of  the  dignity  of  the  Havilands  in  the  men 
the  female  mt-mt>ers  of  the  family  especially  ]  entering   the   learned    professions,   or   ob- 
were  obtuse  persons,  utterly  devoid  of  any  ,  taining  the  Ih'sI  i\>me-at-able  Ciovemment 
sense  of  humour,  and  who  mistook  broad  as-   or  other  situations,  as  in  the  case  of  Stephen 
sertion  for  decision  of  judiiment.  and  blunt    Havilantl ;  but  no  female  of  the  name  had 
contradiction  furnoble  candour,  incapable  of  ever  '  1k'1|kiI  herself  to  any  profession  eK- 
dissimulation.     'ITie  Havilands  had  straight   cej>t  matrimony,  or  cv>ndesivnded  to  exer- 
noses.  aban«lant  dark  hair,  small  sharp  white   cise  any  art  or  industry  for  the  gratification 
teeth,  and  neat  little  hiiads,  which  found  fa-   or  the  seni^^^*  of  any  human  Innng  —  a  cic-" 
vour  in  the  eyes  of  hairdressers,  and  from  a   cumstanvv  which  was   a  legitimate   source 
phrenological  point  of  view  were  calculated   of  pride  and  ivntentmeut,     'llie  personal 
to  inspire  despsdr  '^j^  therefore,  anv  irregu-   beauty  and  the  most  uurkcil  ohaimcteristica 
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of  the  liavilands  were  derived  from  the 
late  Mr.  Ilaviland,  whom  his  son  and  his 
three  daughters  closely  resembled.  Their 
mother — a  gentle,  kindly,  intensely  affec- 
tionate, submissive  little  woman  —  was  as 
unlike  her  children  as  she  well  could  be, 
and  would  have  stood  a  very  good  chance 
of  being  more  or  less  despised  by  those  su- 
perior beings,  but  for  an  accidental  advan- 
tage which  had  great  weight  with  them. 
She  was  well  born,  and  very  *  well  con- 
nected.^ Even  the  Havilands  admitted  that 
it  was  just  within  the  reach  of  poi*sibility 
that  JVIiss  Standish  might  have  made  a  bet- 
ter match,  of  course  in  the  point  of  money, 
considering  her  position,  than  she  had  made 
in  marrying  Mr.  Haviland;  and  as  their 
mother's  connections  were  necessarily  their 
own,  and  could  not  help  themselves,  they 
thought  a  good  deal  about  them,  and  wtre 
in  the  habit  of  mentioning  them  rather  fre- 
quently. Mrs.  Haviland  happened  to  be 
a  favourite  with  certain  of  the  most  influ- 
ential of  the  connections,  and  they  did  her 
not  a  few  solid  kindnesses  in  an  unassum- 
ing manner;  among  others,  the  procuring 
for  her  son,  at  a  very  early  age,  the  ap- 
pointment in  India,  which  he  had  turned  to 
such  good  account.  That  sort  of  thing  was 
to  be  done  in  those  days,  and  Stephen 
Haviland  did  it.  He  had  both  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  ability  which  enabled  him 
to  secure  and  foster  his  own  interests  with 
steady  assiduity;  circumstances  favoured 
him  to  a  remarkable  extent,  and  his  moth- 
er's connections  had  no  reason  to  regret 
having  used  their  interest  in  so  legitimate  a 
direction  —  a  result  which  does  not  invari- 
blv  ensue  from  the  exercise  of  faniilv  inllu- 
ence. 

Mrs.  Haviland  loved   her  son  with  the 

Eride  and  devotedness  common  to  mothers  ; 
ut  if  the  exact  truth  could  have  been  as- 
certained about  the  gentle  old  lady's  senti- 
ments, it  might  have  appeared  that  she  ra- 
ther admired  than  loved  her  daughters, 
and  that  her  self-congratulations  on  the  un- 
doubtedly felitritous  fact  that  they  were  all 
three  *  married  off*,'  were  intensified  bv  the 
sense  of  freedom  which  their  having   de- 

Carted  to  adorn  other  homes,  by  their 
eauty,  graces,  and  virtues,  left  her  to  en- 
joy. The  old  lady,  with  all  her  gentleness, 
was  not  devoid  of  character,  though  she 
lacked  the  noble  energy  of  self-assertion 
which  distinguished  the  real  Havilands ; 
and  she  had  given  evidence  of  that  in  her 
spirited,  though  wordless,  resistance  to  the 
overtures  of  her  three  daughters  and  their 
three  husbands,  when  her  blindness  ren- 
dered it  necessary*  for  her  to  have  a  compan- 
ion, which  had  astonished  the  Havilands 


and  herself.  Her  success  in  this  instance 
had  given  her  fresh  courage,  and  had 
brisked  up  her  spirits  to  a  point  from  which 
they  had  not  since  fallen.  She  had  escaped 
the  constant  society  of  all  or  anv  of  uer 
*  incomparable  girls ; '  she  had  secured  the 
society  of  a  very  charming  and  superior 
person,  who  was  a  stranger  to  them;  — 
the  old  lady  did  not  confess,  even  to  her- 
self, how  much  tliis  circumstance  had  to  do 
with  her  comfort ;  —  and  Stephen  was  com- 
ing home. 

Yes,  that  was  the  great  point,  —  Stephen 
was  coming  home.  Mrs.  Haviland  had 
been  very  quiet  about  it,  as  was  her  way, 
and  no  one  but  God  and  herself  knew  how 
she  felt.  She  had  borne  the  calamity  of 
her  blindness,  wliich  had  come  upon  her 
slowly,  by  almost  imperceptible  and  pain- 
less degrees,  with  great  patience,  until  the 
good  news  reached  her.  When  she  knew 
that  her  son,  a  rich  man,  with  a  good  posi- 
tion in  society  ready  for  him,  was  coming 
home  in  the  prime  of  life,, after  a  creditable 
career,  with  all  the  means,  and  with  unim- 
paired powers  of  enjoyment,  and  that  she 
should  never  see  his  face  again,  —  then  the 
full  sense  of  the  intensity  and  the  immensity 
of  the  calamitv  that  had  befallen  her  came 
suddenly  to  her,  and  the  patient  woman, 
who  had  borne  good  and  evil  fortune  with 
submissive  meekness,  fell  into  a  helpless 
rage  of  grief.  It  could  not  be,  surely  it 
could  not  be,  that  others  should  see  his 
face,  and  she  never  more.  What  was  that 
face  to  any  one  in  all  the  world  in  compari- 
son to  what  it  was  to  her  ?  When  his  sis- 
ters said  they  shoidd  be  so  glad  to  see 
Stephen  again,  she  felt  angry.  What  was 
their  gladness  to  hers  ?  and  she  was  not  to 
see  him,  never  to  see  him !  There  was  a 
miniature  of  him,  painted  when  he  was  a 
boy,  and  it  had  never  been,  for  all  the 
vears  of  his  absence,  out  of  reach  of  the 
mother's  hand.  Latterly,  she  had  been  sat- 
isfied to  know  that  it  was  there,  to  touch  it, 
to  think  about  it,  to  remember  it.  But 
now  a  horrid  pang  came  to  her.  Did  she 
remem])erit?  C'ouhl  she  be  sure  that  her 
memorv,  her  fancv,  would  continue  to  re- 
produce  it  exactly  as  it  was  ?  People  said 
the  deaf  grow  dumb  because  they  lose  the 
recollection  of  words,  because  memory  fails 
to  reproduce  sound.  If  the  memory  of 
sight  failed  her !  What  a  horrible  thought ! 
Slie  would  try,  she  would  exercise  it,  — 
not  on  this  precious  thing,  this  great  price- 
less treasure,  at  first, — but  on  common 
things.  Then  she  would  take  some  object 
of  ornament  or  use  in  her  hands, and  turn  it 
over,  and  describe  it  to  herself,  lijce  a  child 
saying  a  lesson,  and  be  calmed,  when  she 
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found  she  had  not  forgotten  what  such 
thint^s  looked  like.  Again,  letting  her 
mind  brood  over  the  picture,  she  would 
grow  frightened  at  the  remembrance  that 
he  was  not  like  that  when  he  went  away, 
when  she  had  seen  him  last,  not  a  boy,  but 
a  grown  man,  and  changed.  She  could 
sometimes  see  him  in  her  mind,  behind  her 
closed  lids,  it  seemed  to  her,  as  he  was 
then;  not  very  often,  but  she  comforted 
herself  by  remembering  that  the  vision  had 
not  even  at  the  first  been  constant.  But 
what  if  she  ('ame  to  confuse  the  tw©  and 
neither  remained  distinct  ?  What  if  she 
lost  his  face  in  the  near  past  as  in  the  far, 
and  never  could  see  him  as  he  had  been  any 
more  ?  There  was  a  pain  in  the  fear,  more 
terrible  and  intense  even  than  the  sulTc'ring 
which  came  with  the  knowled<]:e  that  she 
could  never  note  the  change  which  time  had 
wrouglit  in  him,  could  never  compare  the 
son  who  should  return  to  her  with  the  son  who 
had  left  her ;  could  never  see  how  he  bore 
himself  in  his  prosperous  prime.  The  great 
joy  touched  tlie  slumbering  chords  oi*  the 
great  sorrow ;  and  the  brave,  kind,  patient 
old  hcaVt  was  sorelv  wnm;^'  For  such 
weakness  iNIrs.  Ilaviland's  daughters  could 
not  possibly  have  found,  not  to  say  sympa- 
thy, but  toleration.  They  had  borne  their 
mother's  aflliction  with  exemplary  resigna- 
tion. At  her  time  of  life,  thev  had  seve- 
rally  remarked,  with  great  concord  of  feel- 
ing, and  much  to  the  admiration  of  their 
hearers,  she  could  not  expect  to  retain  the 
use  of  all  her  faculties  ;  and  really,  consider- 
ing she  was  so  very  well  oil",  and  could  com- 
mand competent  attendance,  they  thought 
blindness  was  not  the  most  trvinij  form  in 
which  natural  decay  could  exhibit  itself. 
Tliere  was  a  verv  deserviuir,  decent  soi-t  of 
person,  who  had  been  highly  recommended 
by  Mr.  Burdett's  solicitor,  at  present  with 
their  mother,  who  read  to  her,  and  suited 
her  verv  nicelv.  Of  course  these  thinjrs 
were  very  lamentable,  but  still  —  And  so 
the  three  hi'lles,  ^Irs.  ^Marsh,  Mrs.  Fanshaw, 
and  Mrs.  Uurdett,  arranged  the  matter  very 
much  to  their  satisfaction.  Mrs.  Ilaviland 
was  not  aware  of  the  philosophical  nature 
of  their  views  concerning  her,  neither  were 
thev  conscious  of  the  strife  and  suirerinjx 
she  endun'd.  She  said  nothing  about  it, 
and  the  onlv  human  beiuir  who  divined  anv 
part  of  It,  who  had  any  perception  of  the 
nnpetus  the  trial  had  received  from  the  ex- 
pected return  of  Stephen  Ilaviland,  was  the 
*  very  deserving,  decent  person '  who  was 
destined  to  change  the  Ilaviland  estimate 
of  her,  after  a  fashion  as  unwelcome  as  it 
was  unexpected. 

Julia  Peyton  UD(kBtood  Mrs.  Ilaviland 


after  she  had  been  a  very  short  time  with 
her,  as  well  as  she  afterwards  understood 
Mrs.  Ilavi land's  son.  She  understood  every- 
body now,  though  she  had  not  always  pos- 
sessed such  perspicacity,  or,  at  least,  had 
not  always  given  it  fair  play,  keeping  it  en- 
tirely unblinded  by  passion,  unprejudiced 
by  feeling.  She  like(l  the  study  of  chanic- 
ter  as  an  intellectual  problem,  and  when, 
as  in  the  present  instance,  the  accuracy  of 
such  study  was  likely  to  redound  to  her  own 
interest,  she  applied  herself  to  it  with  double 
zest,  purpose,  and  concentration.  The 
sketch  she  had  given  Mr.  Eliot  Foster  of 
the  *  family  politics  '  of  the  Havilands  was 
correct  in  every  particular.  She  was  no 
less  skilful  in  the  science  of  ind^iction,  than 
apt  and  accurate  in  observation,  and  she 
had  not  been  long  an  inmate  of  Mrs.  Havi- 
land's  house  at  Meriton,  before  she  could, 
had  need  been,  have  drawn  perfectly  re- 
cognisable portraits  —  physical,  moral,  and 
intellectual  —  of  Mesdames  Marsh,  Fan- 
sliaw,  and  Burdet*.  Not  one  of  the  three 
ladies  had  vet  had  the  advantajje  of  seeinjr 
the  *  decent,  deserving  person,' whose  beauty 
and  style  would  have  disagreeably  aston- 
ished them,  and  which  they  could  not  pos- 
siblv  have  i'jjnored  or  denied,  however  thev 
might  have  undervalued  them,  although 
Miss  Peyton  had  not  the  advantage  of  being 
a  Haviland. 

Though  she  had  n®t  in  herself  any  cor- 
responding depth  of  feeling  by  which  to 
plumb  the  profoundness  of  Mrs.  Haviland's 
grief,  Julia  had  keenness  of  intelligence, 
which  supplied  its  j)laee  so  far  as  compre- 
hension was  concerned,  and  sufHcient  tact 
and  grace  of  manner  to  produce  a  very  suc- 
cessful and  not  in  the  least  intrusive  imita- 
tion of  sympathy,  which  it  would  be  a  su- 
perficial judgment  to  pronounce  feigne<l. 
It  was  real  so  far  as  it  went,  for  the  old  lady 
really  interested  and  touched  the  feelings 
of  her  companion  ;  it  did  not  go  so  far  as  it 
seemed,  that  was  all.  Julia  Pevton's  first 
reflection,  when  tl-ie  old  ladv's  heart  was 
unveiled  before  her  keen  eyes,  was,  that  of 
course  the  sou  thus  loved  and  longed  for 
was  a  very  different  and  inferior  person  to 
the  sublime  creature  his  mother  believed 
him,  but  that  if  he  at  all  resembled  her  de- 
scription of  him  —  if  that  were  not  entirely 
a  flincy  sketch — she  rather  expected  to 
find  Stephen  Ilaviland  a  person  whom  she 
might  like,  and  should  be  able  to  manage 
easily,  if  it  should  happen  to  suit  her  pur- 
pose to  try.  Experience  had  justified  this 
first  impression,  though  with  a  difference. 
Julia  Peyton  had  found  Stej)hen  Ilaviland  a 

Eerson  whom  she  could  and  did  like,  and  she 
ad  beon  able  to  manage  him — but  not  easily. 
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In  a  spacious  room  in  a  large  West-end 
hotel  —  a  room  which  derived  loneliness  and 
dreariness  beyond  the  inevitable  desolation 
of  even  the  best  specimen  of  the  order  of 
caravanserai,  from  the  sightlessness  and 
immobility  of  its  only  occupant  —  Mrs.  Hav- 
iland  awaited  the  coming  of  her  son.  lie 
kad  been  absent  since  the  morning,  attend- 
ing, he  told  her,  to  the  business  which  had 
brought  him  to  town  ;  and  Miss  Peyton  had 
also,  soon  aller  breakfast,  requested  per- 
mission to  absent  )ierself  for  some  hours. 
The  place,  and  time,  and  circumstances  dis- 
posed Mrs.  Haviland  to  thougiit.  She  had 
become  accustomed  to  her  infirmitv  now, 
and  could  move  about  in  her  own  house, 
where  all  the  surroundings  were  familiar, 
vrithout  assistance,  and  even  occupy  herself 
in  many  ways.  There  she  knew  the  i)lace 
by  heart,  and  when  seated  by  the  open  win- 
dow of  her  own  room,  her  face  turned  to  the 
^MTOoded  landscap*-,  leeling  the  perfumed  air 
inrhich  came  to  her  by  way  of  the  llower-gar- 


den  she  had  Ion 


ler  Dv  way 
ir  deliirhte 


ted  in,  she  could  see 


it  all  with  her  mind,  and  be  sMisfied.  The 
cihange  of  the  seiisons  brought  her  pictures, 
I'resh,  yet  familiar;  and  the  wondering, 
lielpless  uncertainty,  the  bewildering  strangj;- 
ness,  so  painful  a  feature  of  her  misfortune, 
had  not  yet  troubled  lurr  verv  sorclv.  But 
now  she  was  m  a  strange  place,  whose 
sounds  were  unfamiliar,  where  thev  did  not 
miidc,  but  conlUsed  her,  where  old  recrol- 
leetions  availed  her  nothing,  and  new  im- 
pressions could  not  come  to  her;  where 
knowledge  was  centred  in  the  little  sj)ace 
she  occupied,  and  bounded  bv  the  limit  she 
oould  touch  with  her  iingcr-ti])s  ;  where  she 
heard  strange  voices,  disemboilicd,  it  seemed 
to  her,  for  they  linked  themselves  to  no  as- 
sociation of  face  or  form.  8he  had  not  the 
extraordinary  sensitiveness  of  touch,  the 
power  almost  of  divination  In-  the  lingers, 
which  is  often  the  compensating  gilt  of 
blindness,  and  she  was  ahnost  i'righteneil  at 
the  vague  pain  she  sulfered.  In  her  j)atient, 
t<ilent  fashion,  she  tried  to  reason  it  away, 
to  subdue  it;  but  it  was  the  oiIVj)ring  of  the 
nenes,  not  of  tlie  under>tanihng,  and  it 
^»as  not  to  be  ifasoned  with.  At  home,  she 
was,  by  her  own  wish,  much  alone :  soli- 
tude pleased  her;  here  it  frightened,  her  — 
t»he  realised  it.  But  she  wuuld  not  weakly 
yield  to  the  nnacc-ustonied  feelin;;.  Surelv 
she,  to  whom  all  plac(*s  niu>t  in  reality  be 
alike  heneefortli,  ought  to  gain  the  mast<'ry 
over  herj»elf,  and  secun?  —  in  the  rule  of  her 
own  mind,  in  the  power  nf  tliou^rht,  and  of 
self-connnuning,  uninternijited  i'roni  with- 
out—  the  bitter->weet  of  tins  great  alHi<i  ion. 
She  would  not  >unmii)n  her  maid,  she  would 
get  over  this  thrill  of  great  loneliness  in  a 


little  while,  and  then  she  would  think,  and 
be  very  quiet.  She  wondered  if  btvplien's 
business  would  detain  him  long  in  i^ondon. 
She  did  not  know,  she  had  not  asked  its 
nature.  Stephen  Haviland  was  not  a  very 
easy  person  to  ask  questions  of;  even  his 
mother  felt  that.  Was  she  at  all  disap- 
pointed with  her  son  —  her  son,  whose  face 
she  could  not  see,  but  wearied  herself  with 
imagining?  Had  she  come  to  think  him 
less  sympathetic,  less  yielding,  more  seH- 
engrossed  than  she  had  believed  him  ?  Per- 
haps a  little ;  and  yet  she  started  away  in 
her  thoughts  from  the  bare  idea  ol'  linding 
fault  with  him  for  whose  preseu'-e  she  had 
pined,  and  whom  the  good  God  had  sent 
liome  to  her  a  succeshful,  prosperous  man. 

The  changt  in  him,  if  indeed  there  was 
a  change  in  him,  was  only  such  as  his 
added  years  and  experience  implied ;  she 
must  alwavs  bear  in  mind  that  time,  which 
was  standing  still  for  her,  was  marching  on 
for  others.  Thev  had  the  future,  she  had 
only  the  past ;  she  must  keep  this  more  con- 
stant! v  in  her  memorv,  and  refer  to  it  when 
anv  little  thinj;  hurt  her,  and  seemed  to  re- 
(pi ire  an  exj)lanation.  She  must  not  fail  to 
remember  on  what  different  levels  of  expe- 
rience she  and  her  son  stood,  and  how  dif- 
ferent a  prospect  spread  itself  before  them. 
Even  as  she  thought  thus,  she  blamed  her- 
self for  thinking  it,  had  an  uneasy  sense  of 
somethinij  like  dislovaltv,  and  remonstrated 
with  herself.  After  all,  what  was  it  ?  Her 
son  had  not  told  her  about  his  business,  that 
was  all  —  and  not  much.  Men  did  not  gen- 
erally believe  that  women  had  any  capacity 
for  understanding  business,  or  that  their 
o]>inion  was  of  any  value.  And  yet  his 
poor  father  had  always  said  she  had  a  good 
head  for  affairs,  and  could  keep  aj.'eounts 
with  any  one.  Mrs.  Haviland  had  no  noti(m 
of  business  in  whi«h  keeping  accounts  was 
not  I'oncerned.  Of  co«rse,  that  was  all 
over  now ;  she  could  not  be  of  anv  use  to 
her  son  or  to  anv  one ;  and  st)  no  wonder. 
What  was  she  alter  all?  —  an  old  WiHiian, 
more  useless,  more  eumbersimie,  than  the 
fXeneralltv  of  old  wouieu :  >Iie  almost  wi>lii'd 
her  liie  ended  and  dont*  v.itii.  She  had 
lived,  not  indeed  to  see  her  son,  l)ut  tt) 
tou<h  him,  to  ln'ar  his  vc»iee,  to  know  for 
sure  ami  certain  that  he  was  there,  near  her, 
in  his  own  house,  to  leave  her  no  more  for 
any  length  of  tinn^  and  di>tanee,  to  dwell, 
he  and  his  ehildreii,  it  might  l)e,  near  lu-r 
grave.  And  now,  if  it  miglit  >i»on  be  over, 
she  thought  she  wouM  be  well  content. 
She  leaned  her  hi*ad  against  iIk;  back  rifher 
ehair,  and  slow  tears  gathered  in  hur  sight- 
less ev(*s,  and  rolled  down  from  under  tho 
closed  lids  over  her  lace  cap-strings,  on  the 
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fragile,  wrinkled  hands  placidly  clasped 
over  the  folds  of  her  gray  silk  dress. 

Slowly  the  time  wore  itself  away,  until 
Mrs.  Haviland  heard  a  voice  and  a  step 
which  were  not  strange,  a  voice  wliich  dis- 
pelled fier  reverie,  and  banished  the  sense 
of  loneliness  and  bewilderment  in  a  mo- 
ment.    They  were  her  sou's. 

Stephen  Haviland  was  the  handsomest 
member  of  the  handsome  family.  He  pos- 
sessed the  indispensable  height,  and  the 
equally  indispensable  well-proportioned, 
imposing  figure,  the  red  lips,  the  white 
teeth,  the  bright  dark  eyes,  the  abundant 
dark  hair,  the  straight  nose,  and  the  pink 
cheeks,  wonderfully  little  adulterated  with 
yellow,  considering  his  sojourn  in  India, 
and  that  cause  of  resentment  against  his 
liver  which  Miss  Peyton  had  mentioned. 
But  in  addition  to  these  beauties,  which  he 
possessed  in  common  with  his  sisters,  he 
nad  some  advantages  of  expression  and 
bearing  in  which  they  were  deficient.  He 
had  a  sweet,  if  unfrequent,  smile,  and  had 
so  far  profited  by  his  experience  of  the 
world  that  he  did  not  produce  the  effect  of 
being  oppressed  with  a  sense  of  his  own 
greatneSs  (which  carping  critics  had  been 
heard  to  observe  was  occasionally  produced 
by  his  sisters'  manners),  and  had  acquired 
the  faculty  of  ingratiating  himself  with 
strangers.  To  a  superficial  observer,  Ste- 
phen Haviland  did  not  present  indications 
of  the  obstinacy  and  selfishness  with  which 
the  lady  who  intended  to  marrj-  him  with  as 
little  delay  as  possible  had  represented  him 
plentifully  endowed ;  but  Julia  Peyton  was 
not  a  superficial  observer.  She  liked  him, 
she  had  said,  and  said  truly ;  but  it  would 
have  required  a  nuieh  stronger  sentiment 
than  any  with  whith  he  could  have  ins^pired 
her,  or,  indeed,  than  she  could  now  have 
felt  for  anv  man,  to  mislead  «Julia  Pevton's 
judpnuent  or  dazzle  her  critical  faculties. 

There  was  a  cUuid  on  Stephen  Ha v  Hand's 
brow  as  he  greeted  his  mother  kindly  and 
drew  a  chair  to  her  side,  which,  though  she 
could  not  see,  she  divined.  An  unusual 
tone  in  his  voice  caught  her  acute  ear,  and 
she  felt  instantlv  that  her  son  was  about  to 
tell  her  the  nature  of  his  business  in  Lon- 
don, and  that  the  task  was  not  a  pleasant 
one.  Such  a  conviction  was  equivalent  in 
her  timid  maternal  heart  to  alarm,  and  she 
showed  it  at  once.  She  clasped  his  wrist 
witli  her  thin  hand  before  he  had  half-ex- 
hausted the  preliminary' commonplaces,  and 
said  eagerly, 

*  Something  is  wrong,  Stephen,  I  know 
something  is  wrong;  tell  me  what  it  is.' 

'  There  is  nothing  wn>ng,  indeed,  moth- 
er,' replied  her  son,  feeling  grateful  for  the 


swiil  suspicion,  which  enabled  him  to  get 
over  an  explanation  that  he  did  not  Lke 
making  more  readily  and  more  quickly,  — 
always  a  great  relief  to  a  man  who  rarely 
has  moral  courage  sufficient  to  meet  the 
emergencies  he  creates  for  himself;  —  *  I 
assure  you  there  is  not.  But  I  have  some- 
thing to  tell  you,  which  I  wish  to  tell  you 
as  kindly  as  possible,  and  which  I  hope  you 
will  take  well.' 

*  I  take  well  ?  I  don't  understand  you, 
my  dear.'  The  thin  fingers  on  his  wrist 
trembled  a  little,  and  the  lids  which  veiled 
the  sightless  eyes  quivered.  Her  son  bent 
over  Tier,  and  took  the  other  hand  in 
his. 

*  I  am  sure,'  he  said,  *  you  will  only  be 
glad  of  what  I  am  going  to  tell  you,  though 
you  may  be  surprised  at  first.  We  have 
not  talked  about  it,  but  I  daresay  you  have 
sometimes  thought  that  I  should  be  likely 
to  marry.  I  know  you  often  wondered  that 
I  did  not  marry  long  ago  in  India.  Well, 
I  want  to  tell  you  that  I  have  made  up  my 
mind  to  many-.' 

Mrs.  Haviland  started  slightly,  and  her 
hold  on  his  wrist  relaxed ;  but  she  did  not 
speak. 

*  You  don't  ask  me  who  the  lady  is,  mo- 
ther,' continued  her  son,  with  an  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  at  carelessness ;  *  and  you  don't 
say  whether  you  are  glad  or  sorrj'.  Per- 
haps you  think  I  ought  to  have  told  you  be- 
fore 1  made  up  my  mind.' 

*  No,  Stephen,'  the  old  lady  replied  in  a 
low  voice.  *  I  don't  mean  that ;  but  this  has 
come  suddenlv,  and  it  is  a  kind  of  shock. 
Of  course,  I  have  often  thought  it  would  be 
some  time  or  other,  but  —  but  — '  and  here 
the  mother's  hard-fought-for  composure  gave 
way,  and  she  sank  back  in  her  cliair  and 
wept.  Stephen  Haviland,  calm  and  un- 
demonstrative as  he  was,  felt  the  keenest 
pang  at  his  heart  that  had  ever  visited  it  as 
he  went  on  hurriedly,  now  kneeling  by  his 
mothers  chair  with  his  ann  round  her  slen- 
der form. 

*  I  know,  I  know,'  he  said ;  *  you  must 
not  fear  that  this  or  anything  will  separate 
me  from  you.  Indeed,  you  will  see  how 
much  the  opposite  it  will  be,  for  the  lady  I 
am  going  to  marry  is  Miss  lV}"ton.' 

*  SUss  Peyton ! '  said  Mrs.  Haviland 
faintlv. 

*  Ves.  mother.  I  love  her,  and  I  am  de- 
termined to  marry  her.  I  ilon't  think  you, 
to  whom  she  has  been  so  kind,  so  devoted, 
can  have  anvthinjj  to  sav  ajxainst  her.'' 

*  I  have  nothing  to  say  a*rainst  her,  mr 
dear.  If  you  love  her,  and  if  she  will  be  a 
good  wife  to  you  and  make  you  happy.  I 
am  satisfied ;  but  there  is  much  to  be  thought 
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of,  Stephen.     A  man^s  marriage  is  an  aw- 
fully important  event  in  his  life,  and — ' 

*  i  es,  yes/  lie  interrupted,  *  I  know  all 
that ;  don't  think  me  inconsiderate  and  ab- 
rupt. I  have  tliought  of  all  that  people, 
whose  business  it  is  not,  will  say  about  it. 
I  donH  care  what  they  say.  I  care  only  for 
your  opinion,  for  your  approval.'  He 
pressed  her  hands  strongly,  then  rose  from 
ner  side,  and  strode  almost  fiercely  up  and 
down  the  room.  *  You  do  not  know  —  you 
cannot  see,  unfortunately  —  how  l>eautiful 
she  is  ;  but  you  know  how  good  and  clever, 
how  true  a  ladv,  and  how  well-fitted  lor  a 
far  higher  station  than  I  can  give  her.  Thii 
first  thing  I  loved  her  fur  —  yes,  indeed, 
mother,  before  ever  I  loved  her  beautiful 
face  — was  her  care  of  you,  her  gentleness 
aud  tenderness  to  you.  Your  owu  daugh- 
ters could  not  have  shown  you  more,  I 
know; — or  they  are  a  great  deal  altered 
since  I  was  last  at  home:  —  not  one  of 
vour  own  daujjrhters  would  have  shown  vou 
as  much.'  A  sad,  faint  smile  lli(  kered  over 
the  listener's  face.  '  Her  position  in  life  is 
one  of  the  objections,  no  donbt,  which  peo- 
ple whose  business,  1  say  again,  it  is  not, 
would  urge,  but  which  ijoa  will  cousider 
riffhtlv,  not  accordin<x  to  their  absurd  stand- 
ard.*  If  there  had  l)een  eyes  endowed  with 
si«;ht  in  that  room  thev  wouhl  have  noted  a 
strange  embarrassed  h)ok  in  .Stej)hen  Hav- 
iland's  face,  and  a  sudden  paleness  On  his 
cheek;  for  he  was  a  gentU-man,  and  he  was 
lying  to  his  mother !  *  We  have  no  pretim- 
hions  to  family  importance,'  —  again  his 
mother  smiled  faintly  ;  >he  knew  how  differ- 
ently he  would  have  arirued  had  the  case 
not  been  his  own  ;  she  knew,  with  all  her 
simplicity  and  facility  of  being  ])ersuaded, 
how  ill  he  would  have  taken  such  a  sugges- 
tion if  mack*  bv  another,  —  *  and  she  is  a 
ladv  resnectablv  connected  in  this  countrv, 
more  than  re>j)ectably  \\\  .America.  The 
IVytons  were  great  peoj)le  there  in  Wa>h- 
ington's  time ;  and  who  had  ever  heard, 
then,  ofthe  Havilamls  of  jSIeriton?  You 
see,  mother,  there  is  nothing  to  be  sai<l  on 
that  side  of  the  cpiestion.  What  am  1, 
after  all,  but  a  s<'ll-made  man?  If  I  had 
not  accidentally  come  into  my  uncle's  prop- 
erty, I  should  like  to  know  who  could  have 
talxed  about  a  men  hant's  daughter  iK)t  be- 
ing good  enough  ll>r  wf.' 

Without  the  faintest  touch  of  sarcasm 
mingling  with  her  eoniprehension  of  her 
son's  strange  new-born  humility,  Mrs.  llav- 
iiand  thoroughly  understood  it. 

*  I  am  not  thinkin;;  of  anv  of  these  thinirs, 
my  dear,' said  M^^.  Ilaviland  mildly  ;  *  not 
of  what  anv  one  will  sav.  1  am  nut  amlii- 
tious  for  you  —  or  rather,  1  am  ambitious 


for  you,  that  you  should  be  a  good  husband 
to  a  good  wife.'  Her  voicu  broke  here,  she 
eould  say  no  more. 

*  You  know  what  she  has  been  to  you, 
mother;  you  cannot,  1  think,  doubt  what 
she  will  be  to  me.  1  ask  no  one's  ai)proval, 
I  covet  no  one's  good  wishes,  but  yours  — 
nor  dues  she.'  Here  he  cauui  eagerly  to 
his  mother's  side  again,  and  once  more  took 
her  hand.  '  May  I  tell  her  you  are  satis- 
fied —  willing  to  receive  her  as  my  wife,  as 
your  daughter  P ' 

*  You  Imrr}'  me,  Stephen ;  you  do  not 
give  me  time.  1  am  old  and  nervous,  and 
you  have  taken  me  by  surprise.'  The  wan- 
dering uncertain  gesture,  the  <piivering  eye- 
lids, the  vague  distress  in  the  sightless  lace, 
testified  to  the  emotion  she  felt,  emotion 
which  her  son  was  so  far  from  comjirehend- 
ing  in  its  sacred,  disinterested  ])urity.  The 
cloud  that  had  nut  lifted  from  his  brow 
deepened,  the  tone  of  liis  voice  was  harsh 
when  he  spoke  again. 

*  1  thought  yuu  wf)uld  have  felt  more 
with  me,  mother.  1  knew  this  wuuld  sur- 
j)rise  yuu,  but  1  diil  not  think  you  would 
refuse  to  make  thiuixs  easv  for  me ;  I  did 
not  thnik  the  dan";er  of  an  estranjxement  be- 
tween  us  would  come  from  you.' 

Sensitive  in  an  instant  to  the  threat 
which  lurked  in  his  words,  in>tinctively 
conscious  of  something  irrevocable  gone 
out  of  her  life,  something  against  which 
she  must  be  j)owerless  come  into  it,  Mrs. 
Ilaviland  checked  the  agitation  which  was 
gaining  on  her,  and  said  — 

*  You  are  wrong,  Stephen ;  I  am  only 
ovea'come,  not  distressed,  not  unsympa- 
thisiug.  1  quite  sei^  that  this  is  a  matter 
in  which  you  are  not  called  on  to  consult 
any  one.  1  trust  and  ])rav  vou  mav  be 
hapj)y,  my  dear  son ;  your  wife  shall  have 
no  occasion  to  complain  of  me.' 

The  mother  knt?w  and  felt  that  her  tone 
was  cohl,  but  she  could  not  render  it  oth- 
erwise. The  strife  in  her  patient  heart  was 
keen  and  painful.  Presently  she  should  be 
alone,  and  able  to  think  it  all  out,  to  look 
into  the  future,  to  reason  with  herself  con- 
cerning this  vague  distrust  with  which  the 
manili'st  objections  to  her  son's  }»roposed 
marriage  had  nothing  to  ilo.  X(»w,  what 
she  nmst  strive  for  was  tlwit  she  .shoidd  not 
lose  her  son.  How  helpless,  how  afraid 
she  felt,  afraid  of  him  >omehow,  and  of 
her  own  blindness,  and  of"  this  woman  who 
had  so  suddt'uly  become  important,  even 
terrible,  in  her  life.  Ib-nceforth  she  shouhl 
be  at  this  woman's  mercy,  to  take  her  son 
from  her,  to  chanjie  all  her  wav  of  life. 
Ah,  what  had  befallen  her  .-ince  the  morn- 
ing!    what  a  sudden  change   beyond   hei 
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comprehension ;  but  she  could  feel  it  all. 
Thus,  in  the  mysterious  swiftness  of  sorrow 
and  its  presentiment,  the  worst  possibili- 
ties of  the  future  flashed  before  the  men- 
tal vision  of  the  mother,  and  even  by  their 
pain  aided  her  to  conquer  self. 

Stephen  Uaviland  was  too  much  relieved 
by  the  few  words  of  assent  his  mother  had 
said,  too  glad  to  have  fulfilled  the  disagree- 
able task  which  he  would  have  avoided  had 
it  been  possible,  to  care  for  the  coldness  of 
her  tone.  As  soon  as  she  had  spoken,  he 
began  to  think  how  lucky  it  was  that  he  had 
managed  it  so  well,  and  that  he  had  better 
bring  Julia  on  the  scene  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. She  was  so  clever,  so  adaptive,  had 
such  winning  ways  with  her.  He  had 
promised  her  that  he  would  make  his  mo- 
ther acquainted  with  all  their  plans,  and 
gain  her  assent  to  them  in  this  prearranged 
interview;  but  how  much  better  it  would 
be  if  they  could  talk  them  over  together. 
Julia  would  not  mind  that  little  change  of 
programme ;  things  had  gone  off  much  more 
easUy  than  he  expected.  So  he  left  the 
ixjom  awkwardly  enough,  and  went  in 
search  of  Jiilia. 

He  found  her  in  his  mother's  room.  Mrs. 
Haviland's  maid  was  also  there,  and  Miss 
Peyton  was  speaking  to  her  when  he 
knocked  at  the  door ;  and  on  her  replying, 
requested  her  to  go  to  his  mother  in  the 
drawing-room.  He  waited  while  she  con- 
cluded her  directions  to  the  servant,  and 
they  left  the  room  together,  followed  by 
that  damsel's  sharp  eyes  and  sharper  re- 
flections. 

*  Everybody  ain^t  as  blind  as  missus,  for 
all  you  may  think.  It  ain't  the  first  lime 
as  you  two  has  met  since  breakfast.'  She 
made  an  unnecessarily  hard  knot  in  the 
thread  which  she  adjusted  in  her  needle,  as 
she  muttered  this  to  herself:  and  then  go- 
ing on  with  her  w^ork  with  an  angry  jerk, 
she  continued :  *  All  men  is  more  or  less 
fools,  of  course,  every  one  knows  that ;  but 
it's  my  belief  as  men  as  lives  much  in  for- 
eign pai-ts  are  bigger  fools  when  they  do 
come  home  than  tliem  as  stops  at  home  and 
learns  what's  what.  Tin  much  mistaken  if 
the  companion  ain't  all  our  missuses  before 
long.' 

The  inter\al  which  elapsed  between  I^e- 
phen  Haviland's  leaving  the  room  where 
his  mother  was  and  his  returning  to  it,  ae- 
comj)anied  by  Julia  Peyton,  was  short,  but 
there  had  been  time  in  it  for  many  a  keen 

])ang  and  heavy  heart-throb  in  Mrs.  Havi- 
and's  breast.  She  could  not  see  the  grace- 
ful figure,  the  beautiful  face,  flushed  with 
success,  with  triumph,  and  also  with  a  suit- 
er, a  better  feeling ;  she  could  not  see  the 


look  of  passionate  admiration  with  which 
her  son  watched  evory  movement  of  the 
woman  who  had  so  enthralled  liim,  as  Julia 
swiftly  approached.  Her  own  figure  did 
not  lack  dignity,  nor  her  sightless  face  pa- 
thos; nor  her  trembling  voice  sweetness,  as 
she  rose  when  she  felt  that  Julia  was  be- 
side her,  and  taking  her  hands  in  hers, 
drew  her  face  down,  and  kissed  her. 

*  Stephen  tells  me  you  are  to  be  his  wife, 
my  dear,'  she  said ;  *  henceforth  you  are 
my  daughter.' 

•  •••••• 

*  I  never  really  knew  how  much  I  loved 
you,  Julia,  until  this  day,'  said  Stephen 
Haviland  to  his  aflianced  bride  that  eve- 
ning. They  were  alone.  Mrs.  Haviland 
retired  immediately  alter  dinner,  and  her 
son  had  since  detailed  to  Julia  all  the  par- 
ticulars of  his  brief  interview  with  tier. 
He  had  related  them  frankly,  with  the  can- 
dour of  a  selfish  man,  and  had  added  many 
complacent  congratulations  of  himself  and 
his  hearer,  on  the  ease  with  which  their 
difficulties  had  been  surmounted,  and  the 
assent  which  his  mother  had  yielded  to 
their  request  that  she  would  be  present  at 
their  marriage.  Mrs.  Haviland  had,  in- 
deed yielded  easilv.  The  first  surprise, 
the  first  keen  pain,  liad  been  so  overpower- 
ing to  her,  that  she  did  not  mind  the  rest ; 
she  had  been  ver}*  acquiesceril,  very  incuri- 
ous. If  such  a  mode  of  marriage  suited 
Stephen's  convenience,  and  was  not  repuls- 
ive to  Stephen's  taste,  so  let  it  be;  ske 
had  no  care,  no  consideration  but  for  him. 
Her  timid  mention  of  his  sisters  had  been 
sternly  met,  and  she  had  said  no  more. 
There  was  a  dreary  change,  and  it  had 
passed  on  everything.  Could  it  be  possi- 
ble that  this  was  her  own  bov,  of  whom  sl»e 
felt  so  much  afraid?  He  must  not  see  it, 
he  must  not  find  it  out,  or  he  would  be 
more  and  more  lost  to  her.  She  would  go 
away  presently,  and  be  alone,  and  in  the 
mean  time  she  would  acquiesce  in  ever}'- 
thlng.  Thus,  this  terrible  woman,  so  beau- 
tiful, so  bewiti'hing,  he  said,  would  be  mer- 
ciful to  her;  this  terrible,  powerful  woman, 
whom  it  was  so  diliicult  to  her  to  believe 
was  really  the  *  companion '  of  a  few  hours 
ago,  from  whom  she  had  reeeived  careful, 
deferential  tending,  towanls  whom  she  bad 
felt    kindlv  indeed,   but   without   the   least 

j  aban<lonment  of  their  nmtual  position  of 
employer  and   employed.      Julia's  manner 

'  had  been  j)erreet  during  the  trj'ing  and 
critical  time  that  the  three  had  remained 
together.  It  had  ineluded  a  consciousness, 
a  grateful  recognition  of  the  new  position 
so  graciously  accorded  to  her,  withtmt  the 

!  least  departure  from,  or  abandonment  of. 
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tin*  old.  Her  self-possession  kad  carried 
oif  an  embarrassijng  situation  with  the  sin*- 
l«s^^hit•h  she  generally  achieved  in  anythin;^ 
to  which  she  gave  her  mind.  Now  that 
they  were  alone,  Stephen  liaviland's  lu;rl» 
spirits  displeased  her.  This  mood  of  his 
did  not  accord  with  her  taste;  besides,  she 
was  tired.  Of  him  ?  A  little,  j)erhaps  : 
the  full  sueci'ss  of  that  day  was  a  sort  of 
thing  she  preferred  to  iKtvourcr  alone,  rather 
than  to  hear  his  exultation  about  it.  dulia 
had  said  little  in  ri-ply  to  her  lover's  ex- 

Cressions  of  content,  and  her  face  had  not 
eun  bright  or  symiiathetie.  There  was  an 
obtuseness  about  this  man  wliirh  she  had 
not  i)orleetly  nmlerstood  Imfore,  and  which 
would  be  likely  to  give  her  a  gooil  deal  of 
trouble  in  their  future  relations.  When  he 
deviated  from  (exultation  into  sentiment,  she 
ibund  it  still  less  consonant  with  her  hu- 
mour, and  she  answered  only  by  a  dubious 
wnile. 

'Don't  you  believe  me,  Julia?'  Stephen 
Ilaviland  saitl,  and  he  looked  into  her  haH- 
averted  face  with  a  h)ok  of  whose,  intensity 
and  pleading  she  was  perfectly  conscious ; 
•  or  don't  you  <are ?  How  strange,  how 
unaccoimtable  vou  are!  Evcrvthing  has 
biieceeded  beyond  our  expectations,  and 
vou  don't  seem  haj)pv.  I  (hm't  understand 
It/  he  went  on  in  an  injured  tone. 

*1  know  yoif  don't,'  she  answereil,  slowly 
turning  her  dark  eyes  on  him,  without  any 
softness  in  their  glance,  *  and  I  can't  make 
you.  1  do  believe  you,  of  course,  and  i  do 
care ;  but  I  am  tired ;  1  want  to  be  alone 
now.     Good-night ! '' 

She  rose  as  she  spoke,  and  put  her  hand 
out;  but  he  eau;:ht  her  in  his  arms.  Strong 
emotion,  painful  feeling  sliowcd  themselves 
iu  his  not  usually  mobih*  features. 

•  You  take  pleasure  in  tantalising  me,'  he 
said,  *  in  keeping  nu;  always  uncertain  of 
vour  feelinjis,  while  vou  ai'e  the  ruler  of 
mine.  If  you  wanted  proof  of  your  power, 
at  least  vou  have  had  it  to-day,  I  could 
not  have  Relieved  that  lor  any  woukiu  in  tlie 
worhl  I  would  have  done  what  1  did  to-day 
—  told  my  mother  what  1  told  her,  a>ke«l 
her  to  do  what  I  have  asked  her.  Are  you 
not  »atislied,  Jidla?' 

She  .stepp«*d  back  just  one  stej),  Imt  diil 
not  mo\e  away  lh»m  the  en<*irding  arm 
irhirh  held  her,  as  >he  looked  steadilv  in  his 
face,  the  colour  ri>inir  in  her  own  th<»  while, 
and  deliberately  an^^wered  him, — 

•I  am  s.ilislietl,  Stepln-ii :  but  1  will  have 
no  mihunder>tandin;r  <>u  tliis  point.  I  will 
not  jwrniit  you  t)  take  the  ])OMtinn — either 
with  nie  or  with  yourself,  a  ]>osition  ver}' 
temiJting  to  any  man.  I  know,  but  unsale, 
because  unsound  —  oi'  having  made  a  grand 


!  sacrifice  for  love  of  me.  You  want  to  have 
me  for  V{;ur  v»ife,  antl  vou  can  onlv  marrv 
me,  with  due  regard  to  i/tmr  oic/i  »  nrdit  and 
1/oNr  oirn  pride,  on  <'ertain  condiiiriis,  which 
you  are  happily  able  to  lidlil ;  but  tliese  con- 
ditions are  vour  concern,  not  mine.  You 
don't  marry  me  for  vii/  sake,  Stephen,  you 
marry  me  tor  your  own:  the  bargain  iscpilte 
even.  We  shall  be  no  les>  true  lovers,  and 
much  better  friends,  that  we  use  our  com- 
mon sense,  and  <lon't  either  nii>iake  our 
motives  or  deceive  each  olher  about  jLhem. 
You  don't  wish  lor  anything  in  this  world  so 
much  as  vou  ^^'\>\\  to  have  me  for  \oiir  \\il'e. 
You  could  not  manaiire  it  without  under«fo- 
ing  some  unpleasantness,  some  ])ain,  some 
ditliculty;  you  underwent  tlii'ui — that's  all 
al)out  it  Hush,  don't  answer  me,  <lon*t 
discuss  t!ie  i)oint,  for  we  .-Iiould  inevitably 
quarrel  I '  As  >\n\  sj)oke  ihe  l.:st  lew  w«)r<ls 
her  voice  changed  to  playful  tones,  inella- 
bly  sweet;  jhe  gave  him  one  brilliant  smlU*, 
and  in  a  moment  had  touched  his  cheek 
ligljtly  with  her  lips,  slipped  I'rom  his  hold, 
and  lelt  him. 

•  •••••• 

*  The  battle  is  won,  and  it  ha<  not  been 
such  a  hard  liirht  alter  all.'  So  »]ulia  IVv- 
ton's  thoughts  shaped  thwmselves,  a'^,  alone 
at  last,  she  sat  leaning  lier  head  upon  her 
liands,  and  with  her  eyes  lixed  upon  the  n»- 
Ileition  of  her  i'a<e  in  th(»  toilette-glass. 
*  And  the  victory  is  worth  having.  To  be- 
♦rin  to  live  in  earne>t,  to  have  voutli  and 
beaut v  (I  wonder  what  mv  fate  would  have 
been  if  1  had  not  liad  beauty,  which  plnlo- 
sophi(^  fools  who  don't  understand  it  call 
valueless,  and  silly  women  who  haven't  got 
it  tell  us  is  a  snare),  and  wealth,  and  a  good 
position  without  the;  trammels  of  rank. — a 
husband  whose  sellisli  passion  forme  is  (piite 
as  secure  a  basis  of  j)ower  as  if  he  loved 
nie  after  a  loIVier  la>irn)n,  —  and  to  know 
liow  to  manag*'  all  the>e  ^<!od  thiu'fs, — 
tliat  is  a  h»t  wnrlh  havlic^.  If  1  havi*  bou*:lit 
my  experieni(^  dearly,  the  j)rice  ha^  been 
Ihlly  paid,  and  the  penalty  ])alns  me  no 
more.  It  was  well  worth  it.  The  wi>e  peo- 
pK'  sav  true  eniovm'Ut  wo.iM  consist  in  the 
spirits  (;f  youih,  the  l;icultie>  oi'  maturity, 
and  the  experience  of  .''i;'*:  I  have  tluMn 
all.  I  shall  UK.ke  St»p'..  n  llaNiland  very 
haT)i)V.  I  shall  man.'.:  e  l:im  perli'ctlv,  and 
iM'ver  i>!uiMler  int.»  li.tfiJiir  !.im  >uspect  that 
he  is  manng.  d  :  he  is  of  a  11:1*. ure  to  render 
such  a  mi'-t.-.ke  dantierous."  She  Mulled:  it 
was  a  smile  of  jicu'ilne  am;i^em<'nt,  as  if 
provoked  by  >oine;liing  in  v.Iiiih  >he  had  no 
])ersonal  >l:a]'e,  as  Aw  recaUed  the  calm  dis- 
dain wltii  wliich  Siephen  IIa\ilantl  had 
treated  all  <-on>ideration  ol  hi-*  si  ter>'  opin- 
ions and  probuLle  conduct,  in  the  discus- 
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sions  of  the  erening.  'How  funny  it  is,' 
she  thought,  '  if  only  as  a  study  of  human 
nature.  He  had,  when  he  came  home,  al- 
most as  implicit  faith  in  their  unapproach- 
able superiority,  as  these  creatures'  own 
harmless  belief;  and  now !  It  is  wonderful 
how  one  gets  an  ascendancy  over  a  rather 
dull  mind,  with  few  but  strong  convictions, 
by  contriving  to  become  the  strongest  of 
the  number.' 

Julia's  lit  of  musing  lasted  long,  and  in- 
cluded much.  The  versatility  of  moods 
which  characterised  her  bearing  towards 
others,  marked  her  solitary  hours  also, 
though  her  whimsical  humour  never  practi- 
cally traversed  her  fixity  of  purpose.  Amid 
the  contlictiug  mental  processes  with  which 
she  closed  that  eventful  day  in  her  lile,  was 
one  redeeming  compact  which  this  strange 
woman  made  with  herself;  perhaps  with 
some  occult,  unadmitted  reference  to  that 
other  compact  of  the  morning. 

*  Whatever  comes  of  this,'  she  said,  half 
aloud,  *  to  him  or  to  me  —  whether  triumph 
or  disappointment,  whether  good  or  evil  — 
I  will  make  it  well  for  his  mother.  The 
good  old  lady  sluill  not  have  called  me 
**  daughter"  in  vain.  I  am  not  grateful,  as 
Jie  agreed  this  morning ;  perhaps  I  can  be 
to  htr  if  1  try  ;  and  1  will  try.  Her  old  age 
shall  be  happy  and  peaceful,  if  any  efibrt 
of  mine  can  make  it  so.' 

CILVPTER   IV. 
STRATEGIC  MOVEMENTS. 

WiTEN  Julia  Peyton  replied  to  'Mr.  Eliot 
Foster's  incjuiry  whether  Stephen  liaviland 
was  clever,  that  she  was  happy  to  say  he 
was,  she  said  not  only  what  she  thought,  but 
what  really  was  the  case.  The  obtuseness 
which  had  aln-ady  annoyed  her  more  than 
once,  and  was  not  unlikely  to  weary  her  in 
the  future,  was  of  the  feelings  rather  than 
of  intellect.  When  anything  occupied  liis 
own  mind,  wh<'n  he  had  succeeded  in  any 
undertaking  of  his  own,  he  was  apt  to  be 
so  much  engrossed  by  the  subject,  so  much 
elated  by  the  success,  that  he  had  little  pow- 
to*  or  inclination  to  speculate  upon,  or  to 
feel  how  the  same  matter  might  allect  others. 
He  was  deficient  in  sympathy,  not  in  brains 
—  a  deficiencv  which  was  characteristic  of 
his  sisters  as  well;  and  rendered  the  Ilavi- 
lands  in  «^?neral  rather  trj'ing  persons  to  be 
brought  into  frequent  or  close  contact  with, 
for  people  who  liad  the  misfortune  to  bo 
sensitive  or  fastidious.  Stephen  liaviland 
had  never  been  placed  in  any  position  the 
duties  of  which  lie  had  not  fulfilled  credit- 
ably, ami  no  more  convincing  proof  could 
M^^  have  been  given  of  the  ppwer  which  Julia 


^ 


Peyton  had  gained  over  him,  of  the  com- 
plete master}'  which  his  passion  for  her  had 
won,  than  the  resolution  which  ho*  had 
taken  to  marry  her  at  the  cost  of  conceal- 
ment, falsehood,  and  inevitable  hazard,  if 
not  loss,  of  social  consideration.  But  hav- 
ing allowed  passion  to  have  its  way  to  a 
certain  extent,  he  was  not  the  man  to 
neglect  any  means  for  reducing  his  penal- 
ties and  embarrassments,  which  might  sug- 
gest themselves  to  his  mind,  possessed  of  a 
certain  kind  of  acuteness.  lie  was  exceed- 
ingly well  satisfied  with  the  success  which 
had  attended  Julia's  visit  to  her  friend  Mr. 
Eliot  Foster,  and  equally  content  with  the 
result  of  his  own  interview  with  his  mother; 
and,  as  he  was  of  a  matter-of-fact  nature, 
he  did  not  understand  the  depression  and 
moodiness  which  had  taken  possession  of 
Julia.  But  if  he  did  not  impute  it  to  the 
right  cause,  neither  did  he  assign  it  to  a 
wrong.  He  knew  there  was  no  hesitation, 
no  falt'^ring  in  her  mind,  no  regret  for  the 
compact  she  had  made.  So  satisficnl  was 
he  on  that  point  that  he  dismissed  the  mat- 
ter from  his  mind  as  completely  as  if  it  had 
been  any  ordinary  business  bargain  con- 
cluded at  a  cost  of  a  thoiuand  pounds. 
The  whimsical  fit  of  silent^e,  the  strange 
flash  of  temper  she  had  shown,  were  as  en- 
chanting to  him  as  the  most  brilliant,  the 
most  yielding  of  her  moods: 

Stephen  liaviland  had  made  most  of  the 
preliminary  arrangements  for  the  strictly 
private  marriage  which  he  contemplated  in 
advance  of  his  arrival  in  Loudon,  and  the 
three  days  which  had  elapsed  since  had 
brought  everything  into  a  state  of  readi- 
ness. No  difliculties  which  money  could  not 
easily  surmount  had  arisen,  and  the  gentle 
acquiescence  of  his  mother  had  removed  the 
last  barrier  between  him  and  the  realisation 
of  the  strongest  and  deai\;:<t  hope  of  his  life. 
The  future  wore  a  smiling  aspect  iu  his 
fancy  as  he  too  indulged  in  reverie  that 
night,  and  congratulated  himself  on  the  few- 
ness of  the  family  ties,  the  superficial  na- 
ture of  the  social  relations  which  existed  for 
him,  and  his  freedom  to  secure  his  own  liap- 
piness  in  hia  own  way,  at  a  smaller  sa<'rifice 
than  must  have  been  made,  under  tlie  crir- 
cumstances,  by  any  other  man  of  equal 
wealth  and  position.  Julia  was  perfectly 
right  in  the  view  she  had  taken  of  his  fi'anic 
of  mind.  lie  mused  in  full  contentment 
upon  the  prospect  of  his  own  happiness,  he 
did  not  tnink  much  about  tiers';  |>erhap8 
mainly  because  it  was  included,  was  taken 
for  granted.  But  there  was  also  a  more 
cliaracteristic  cause  for  the  omission.  Re- 
gret for  the  decepti(m  he  had  pra«.*ti.<»e<l  on 
his  mother  had  a  ver}'  brief  and  superficial 
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*Iuure  in  the  meditations  of  Stephen  Havi- 

IahcI.     From  fnakin^  up  his  mind  to  deceive 

tier  to  persuading  himself  that  it  was  much 

l>«tter  ibr  her  to  be  deceived,  was  neitlier  a 

lon^  nor  a  difficult  step ;  and  with  the  mak- 

it,  ended  Stephen  IIavilaiid''s   cogita- 

is. 


Irs.  Haviland    had   been  prepared  on 

*oav*ing  Meriton  for  an  absence  of  three 
]y^«olc8  or  a  month,  and  when,  on  the  follow- 
day,  she  was  put  in  posses>ion,  in  fuller 
di,  of  the  arrangements  her  sou  had 
le,  she  was  infinitely  relieved  to  find 
they  would  not  involve  her  remaining 
X^ndon.  or  her  son's  being  for  anv  leno:th 
Xime  away  from  her.  The  })erfect  kind- 
's, deference,  and  gentleness  of  Julia 
>ched  her  deeply.  Tlie  startling  intelli- 
ico  which  had  been  communicated  to  her 
J*" ^"8  not  twenty-four  hours  old  before  she 
**^%5an  to  feel  hopeful,  almost  happy,  in  the 
itemplation  of  the  nwrriage ;  before  she 
■^an  to  have  an  instinctive  consciousness 


^  i^t  she  had  nothing  to  dread;  that  this 

^^ughter-in-law,  against  whom  so  many  ob- 

^^^ions  might  be  urged,  would  be  on  her 

^>>cle.     The  timidity   of   age  and  infirmity 

**^^e  her  cling  to  the  idea,  the  hope  of  a 

^k^mpion,  thus  suggested,  where  she  might 

•^a^ve   found   an   enemy  against   whom   she 

**^ust  be  «iuite  powerless  ;  and  she  soon  be- 

^an  to  think  that  if  the  good-will  or  even 

"ftie  inoffensive  neutrality  of  her  daujrhters 

^ould  be  secured  in  this  crisis  of  affairs, 

<lTid  thus  internal  tranquillity  be  permitted 

^o  riiign,  she  should  have  nothing  to  com- 

f>lain  of,  nothing  to  regret.     Iler  son  might 
kSLVC  chosen  a  richer,  a  more  distinguished 
V>ride,  a   stranger   to   her,  whose   affection 
8he  might  never  have  gained,  who  might 
liave  estrani!;ed  him  from  her ;  in  how  short 
H  time  she  had  ceased  to  dread  that  Julia 
^would  do  so!     And  then,  what  would  the 
advantages  of  such  a  marriage  avail  her? 
Her  natural  gentleness  and  a  strain  of  c<m- 
tented   humility  in   Mrs.  llavilamrs   char- 
acter, made  the  mental  pro(c>s  whi<'h  led 
to  this  result  easy  and  rapid,  when  Julia's 
judicious  tendern(\'<s  and  unobtrusive  man- 
ner of  con\  eying   unspoken    assurance  to 
her,  had  secunrd  its  commencement,    liefore 
the  day  arrived  which  was  to  witness  the 
quiet   marriage   in   the   city   chunh,   Mrs. 
Haviland  was  mon^  than  reconciU*d.     She 
had  had  no  opportunity  of  pen-eiving  the 
strength  of  character  and  the  deeisitm  of 
judgment  whicli  Julia  possessed,  while  she 
only  fulfilled  with   decorous  attention  and 
scrupulousness  the  position  of  her  compan- 
ion; and  now,  as  she  discovered  these  qual- 
ities—  which  she  was  none  the  less  <'oinpe- 
tent  to  appreciate  because  not-  largely  en- 


dowed with  them  herself —  she  understood 
the  charm  they  must  have  for  a  man  like 
her  son.  She  was  so  glad,  so  happy  to  be 
able  to  make  excuses  for  him,  that  she 
silenced  the  cry  which  her  own  wounded 
heart  had  sent  up  at  the  first  pang  of  the 
knowledge  that  sue  had  been  in  a  measure 
deceived,  that  this  courtship  had  been  car- 
ried on,  this  j)lan  laid,  and  she  not  told 
of  it  till  now,  by  the  reflection  —  *  They  did 
not  wilfully  deceive  me,  but  I  could  not  see."* 
The  evening  before  the  marriage-day  had 
arrived,  and  Sirs.  Haviland  had,  in  a  few 
words  full  of  emotion  and  motherly  love, 
conveyed  to  her  son  the  change  which  her 
feelings  had  undergone,  and  her  sense  of 
the  delicacy  and  kin(hiess  of  Julia's  de- 
meanour, Stephen  Haviland  replied  aflee- 
tionately  and  warmly ;  and,  emboldened 
by  his  tone  and  the  assurances  which  he  re- 
iterated that  her  comfort  was  one  of  the 
dearest  objects  to  liimself  and  his  bride,  his 
mother  said : 

*  I  am  uncomfortable  about  vour  sisters, 
Stephen.  If  they  don't  take  this  well — and 
we  must  not  ex[)ect  them  to  be  (juite  pleased 
—  will  you  promise  me  to  have  patience 
and  not  cpiarrel  with  them,  and  induce 
Julia,'  (she  called  her  Julia  now,  quite  nat- 
urally) *  to  pass  it  over  ? ' 

*  I  will  promise  you,  mother,  that  if  a 
quarrel  arises  between  my  sisters  and  me, 
it  shall  not  be  my  fault.  I  mean  to  make 
them  aware  of  my  marriai^e  in  my  own  time 
and  my  own  way ;  don't  trouble  yourself 
about  that.' 

This  was  not  the  kind  of  assurance,  nor 
was  it  giver*  in  the  tone,  for  which  the 
mother  wished ;  but  she  was  forced  to  be 
content  with  it.  Julia  Pevton  would  have 
recognised  the  success  of  the  efforts  she  had 
madi^  to  win  the  heart  and  the  confidence 
of  Mrs.  Haviland,  if  she  couhl  have  known 
that  siu;  checke(l  the  sense  of  disappointment 
which  her  son's  cold  re])ly  caused  her  l)y 
savinjr  to  herself:  *  I  will  talk  to  her  about 
it ;  it  will  be  safe  in  h(;r  hands.' 

Tlius  Julia  had  proposed  to  herself  to 
make  two  conquests  in  th(;  Haviland  family, 
and  had  effi:cted  them  both. 

No  communication  had  yet  reached  Julia 

Peyton  fnun  Mr.  Kliot  F(»ster.     This   ditl 

not  disturi)  or  distress  her.     She  had  abso- 

i  lut«;  faith  in  his  promise,  thouirh  she  had 

I  not  forgotten,   nor  had   rellertit»n  upon  it 

I  lessened  the   impression  whi«h  she  had  dt»- 

!  rived  from  her  intervi«'W   with    him.     The 

n,'Velation  she  had  made  to  hini,  the  service 

she  had  retiuired  at  his  hantl>,  had  shaken  a 

dev<»tion  uliicli  had  hithertn  r»'^I^te<l  everv- 

thing, — her  own  indi(r»i***n<«',  her  can*less 

nigralitude,  an  exhibition  of  her  faults  so 
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full,  80  free,  so  entirely  undisguised,  as  to 
be  almost  exaggerated.  If  sbo  had  real  oc- 
casion, time,  and  opportunity,  she  could, 
she  supposed,  resume  her  empire;  but 
nothing  seemed  so  improbable  at  present  as 
that  she  should  ever  require  or  wish  to  do 
so.  But  he  would  keep  his  word ;  she  need 
not  fear  any  failure  there.  She  had  been 
absent  from  the  drawing-room  awhile,  leav- 
ing the  mother  and  son  alone,  and  was  re- 
turning to  them  when,  as  she  passed  the  top 
of  a  staircase,  a  waiter  accosted  her. 

*  Here  is  a  letter  lor  you,  ma'am, ^  he  said ; 

*  just  come  by  hand."'  Julia  took  the  letter, 
and  turned  back  to  her  own  room  again; 
then  she  broke  the  seal,  and  i*ead  the  brief 
contents.  Her  colour  deepened,  and  hei* 
brow  was  knit,  as  she  read,  and  she  cnished 
the  letter  anixrily  iii  her  tightly-shut  hand, 
as  she  stood  for  a  few  minutes  in  thought 
after  she  had  read  it.  Then  she  smoothed 
out  the  crumpled  paper  again,  and  put  it  away 
in  a  desk  which  was  packed  ready  for  the 
journey  of  the  morrow,  and  rejoined  Mrs. 
Ilaviland  and  her  sou. 

'  What  a  fool  I  should  be,'  she-  thought, 

*  if  I  listened  to  Eliot.  To  lose  all  life  can 
give  me  —  and  it  owes  mc  a  good  deal,  as 
even  he  would  acknowledge  —  and  harm  the 
child  too.  How  little  he  knows  me  af^T  all, 
with  his  fears  of  what  may  come  when  I  look 
back.  I  shall  never  look  back.  Afber'this 
day  there  shall  be  no  past  for  me.  It  is  dead 
at  last ;  and  I  don't  believe  in  ghosts.' 

With  whatever  quietude  the  prepjirations 
had  been  made  for  the  event  of  the  morrdw, 
however  scrupulously  their  counsel  liad  been 
kept  by  those  concerned,  they  had  not  con- 
cealed from  the  servants  of  the  hotel,  and 
from  their  own,  that  sometliing  unusual  was 
in  contemplation.  When  Julia  Peyton  had 
taken  leave  of  Mrs.  Haviland  for  the  ni^ht, 
after  an  afl*octionat<».  and  significant  parting, 
in  the  presence  of  the  maid,  the  blind  old  lady 
told  her  attendant  she  should  be  going  out 
early  on  the  following  day.  This  announce- 
ment was  sufliciently  unusual  and  surprising 
to  have  justified  an  incpiiry ;  but  Mrs.  Monks 
did  not  avail  herself  of  the  opportunity. 
She  knew  a  good  deal  of  the  vicissitudes  of 
service,  and  esteemed  caution  and  the  art 
of  silence  highly,  besides  being  of  a  reti- 
cent disposition  naturally. 

•  So  he  is  going  to  marry  the  companion 
to-morrow,'  slu^  thought :  *  and  his  mother 
18  brought  roimd,  and  is  <|uite  agreeable  to 
it,  and  they're  hiding  of  it  until  it's  done, 
out  of  fear  of  the  ladies'  tongues.  I  see. 
Well,  it  ain't  my  business ;  if  she  is  little 
better  than  a  sen'ant,  she  won't  trv  to  be 
my  mistress ;  but  I  fancy  she  will  hold  her 
own  with  the  rest  of  them.    I've  got  a  com- 


fortable place  and  I  mean  to  keep  it ;  she 
won't  interfere  with  me,  and  I  shan't  inter- 
fere with  her.' 

The  quiet  wedding  took  place  as  arranged, 
and  no  accident  marred  the  success  of  the 
design.  That  the  bride  was  remarkably 
handsome,  and  unusually  self-possessed, 
and  that  the  wedding-jiarty  was  a  ver}' 
small  one  for  people  of  their  class,  were 
the  onlv  retlections  which  occurred  to  the  ofli- 
ciating  clergyman ;  while  the  clerk  thought 
if  every -pair  who  came  there  to  be  married 
made  so  little  fuss  about  it,  and  remunerated 
him  so  handsomsly,  his  berth  would  be  one 
by  no  means  to  be  despised.  Mrs.  H.'wi- 
land  was  to  leave  London  at  noon,  «and  after 
her  departure  Stephen  Haviland  and  his 
bride  proposed  to  change  their  quarters,  but 
only  for  another  hotel.  Tliey  intended  to 
return  to  Meriton  in  a  Ibrtnight.  The  post- 
chaise  which  was  to  convey  Mrs.  Haviland 
and  her  maid  into  Hampshire  was  at  the 
door,  and  Stephen  was  superintending  the 
arrangements  lor  his  mother's  comfort,  while 
Mrs.  Monks  stood  by  with  an  uuconcenied  • 
countenance,  — as  if  a  wedding  in  the  morn- 
ing and  a  journey  in  the  alternoou  were 
quite  matters  of  course,  and,  provided  they 
were  regulated  with  due  regard  to  meals, 
of  no  particular  import, — while  Julia  and 
her  husband's  mother  were  exchanging  fare- 
wells alone.  The  last  words  the  old  ladv 
said  to  her  daughter-in-law  were  these : 

*  Make  my  son  happy,  my  dear ;  be  a  good 
wife  to  him,  and  you  will  be  all  I  ask  to  me. 
I  don't  want  anything  in  this  world  beyond 
his  welfare.  Some  day,  1  hope,  you  will 
know  what  a  mother's  love  is,  and  then  you 
will  understand  what  the  marriage  of  my 
only  son  means  to  me.  Good-l)ye,  my  dear. 
Call  Stephen  —  I  will  go  now,  and  I  am  n^t 
afraid  (or  him.' 

Julia  obeyed  her.  Stephen  Haviland  led 
his  mother  to  the  carriage,  and  when  she 
was  jjone  returned  to  hfs  wife.  She  was 
standing  still  on  the  spot  where  he  had  left 
her,  and  her  face  was  troubled.  *  There 
was  a  prophet  once,'  she  was  thinking,  *  who 
meant  to  oless,  whose  heart  was  full  of  ben- 
ediction, but  the  words  of  his  lips  were 
curses,  because  a  blessing  was  not  to  bo 
where  he  invoked  it.  Fate  ?  Nonsense  ! 
My  life  is  in  my  own  hands.  Conduct  is 
fate ;  she  is  not  afraid  for  him,  nor  need  she 
be,  and  I  am  not  afraid  for  mvself.' 

•  •••••• 

*  Had  you  any  idea  that  your  brother  was 
in  London,  Selina? '  said  Mr.  Biirdctt  to  his 
wife  one  morning,  a  week  after  the  marriage 
of  Stephen  Haviland  aud  Julia  Fvyton. 
Mr.  Burdett  had  been  reading  letters  at  his 
A'nd  of  the  breakfast-table,  and  his  wife  had 
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been  similarly  engaged  at  hera.     He  held  •  c*on;j:ratulations  of  my  relations   upon  my 

an  open  letter  in  his  hand  as  he  spoke,  and  '  marriage  with  Miss  IVyton,  which  it  is  the 

g^lancedatMrs.  Burdettwithan  odd  expres-  '  purport  of  this   h-tter  to  announce  to  you  ; 

sion,  half  amused,  but  not  wholly  eouilorta-  I  but  I  did  not  recpiire  their  opinions,  and  it 

ble.  i  was  in  accordance  with  my  own  wishes  and 

•  What  do  vou  mean  ? '  said  St^llna,  liftin'r  -  those  of  mv  wife  that  our  miirna^^e  was  a 

nor    eyes   from   a   very   long,    mercilessly-    vitv  (piiet  j-ffair.     ]My  niotlier  accomj)anied 

crossed    forei«;n    letter;     *  about    Stephen,  Miss   IVyton  to  town,  and  w:\s  i)resent  at 

lHiin«2  in  town  P     Of  course  he  isn't.'  our  marria^^e.     She  was 


•  X  beg  your  pardon,  my  dear,'  said  Mr. 
Burdett.     *0f  course  he  is.' 


as   not  very  stronf^, 

and  naturally  a  little  nervous,  so  she  acted 

on   our  advice,  did   not  ma!:c   her  visit  to 

•Absurd!     He  may  he.comiiif/  to  town,  '  London  known  to  anybody,  and  returned 

•ncl  vou  have  mistaken  what  he  savs.     It  is  i  to  ^leriton  inunediatelv  after  our  marriaiLire. 

'ict     likely  I  should  not  know  it  before  he  I  AVe  are  at   Ih'i^hton  for  the  pre/ent,  but 

^Mtnit}.'  shall  soon  return  to  ^leriton,  as  my  wife  u 

*  Verhaps  not;  but  it  is  true  for  all  that,'    anxious  to  be  ab.**ent  from  my  mother  for  as 

J^I>lied    her   husband,    whom    custom   had '  short  a  time  as  ])o>sible.     I  am  aware  that 

■^^'oken  in  to  the  Haviland  manner  of  re-    my  sisters  liave  not  yet  had  the  pleiisure  of 

^^iving  any  suggestion  of  the  posi-ibility  of  |  making  my  wile's  ac(juaintance.     AVhen  we 

■'^    ^rror  on  the  part  of  a  Havdanrl.     *  Not   are  settled,  :>.nd  our  plans  for  the  autumn 

5*^^y  have  vou  not  had  anv  information  be-  i  are  linallv  arranircd,  I  have  no  doid)t  Julia 

*o»-ti  he  came,  but  he  has  reserved  it  until :  will  be  very  hai)])V  to  see  Selina  aiid  your- 

**^c^r  he  left.     He  has  gone  to   Brighton,  '  self  at  Meriton.    I  am  about  to  write  to  Fan- 

•'^^  goes  from  thence  to  Aleriton.'  shaw  and  Marsh  ;    the  latter  is  still,  I  sip- 

^^Jlrs.  Burdett  was  not  of  a  mild  temper ;  I  pose,  at  Na])Ies.     Give  my  love  to  Selina 

?^*ldness  was  not  an  attribute  of  the  llavi-  i  and  the  children. 

'^^ds,  and  they  despised  it.     She  was  very   •  *  Yours  very  sincerely, 

|?^One  to  take  offence  at  anythin^^  like  an  in- 

**^<;tion  of  her  rights,  or  an  infringement 


7^    her  dignity.     Mr.  Burdett  fully  expected 
^■^Ht  she  would   *  11  v  into  a  rage,'  as  he  se- 


*Stkpiii:n  Haviland.' 


It  might  reasonably  have  appeared  sur- 
prising to  any  one  who  did  not  know  ^Mr. 


X^Otly  expressed  her  mode  of  displaying  her  I  Jiurdctt,  and  who  was    also    unacipiainted 

J^f^lings,  and  she  did  not  disappoint  him.  j  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  Haviland  tem- 

^he  rose  from  her  chair  in  front  of  the  pon-   per,  and    the    system  for  its   manaixement 

^^Cifous  silver  urn,   came  to   his  side,   and   which,  after  much  experience  and  thought 

^ticercmoniously  snatched  the  letter  he  held  '  and  many  experimental  essays,  that  remark- 

*Voni  his  hand  as  she  angrily  exclaimed  :         |  ably  sensible  man  had  fmally  adopted,  tliat 

•  Wiat    can    Stephen  possibly  mean  by   he  had  taken  such  a  letter  so  calmly.     Bat 

*loinjr  such  a  thiny;:^'  i  he  knew  thoroujililv  what  he  was  about :  he 

•1  should  have  told  you,  my  dear,' said    miderstood    his  wife,    and    he    under>tood 

Air.   Burdett  placidly,  *  but  you  would  not   Stephen  Haviland  almo>t   as  well   as  Julia 

Ullow  me.     You   must   only  see  it  all  lor   Peyton  <lid.     lOven    the  cin'UTn>tance  that 

>"ourseIf  now.'  i  the  atldress  given  by  his  brother-in-law  was 

She  did  see  it;  —  amid  a  torrent  of  pa*?-    only  the  vigue    one,    'Brighton,'  was  not 

^ionate  exclamations;  with  her  pink  c  heeks   lo>t  noon    him.      '  Havil:\nd  v.ould   rather 

assuming  a  verj' unbecoming  depth  ol*  col-   not  (juarn'l  with  S(Hna,Mie  tliought,  *  and 

our,   an<l  the  bright  dark    ILniland    eyes  ,  so  he  does  not  give  her  t  lie  chnnc'.' of  writing 

much  more  expressive  than  was  their  wont,    to  him  until  her  temper  has  had  time  to 

Ikt  anger  divided  between  the  intelligence    cool.     He  is  more  o]i>tinate,  if  not  so  vlo- 

"which  exc'ited  it,  and  the  *  mon>trous  insen-    lent  as  she  is,  and  if  they  (piarrel   I  fancy 

i»ibility  '  which  her  husband  showed  to  such  .  it  would   be  no  easy  matter  to  make  it  up. 

*  horrible  news;' — Mrs.  Burdett  read  and    If  Selina  can  only  be  niade  to  understand 

re-read  the  followinir  letter :  itheit  it  n'allv  is  no  business  of  hers,  and 

that  she  must  get  the  worst  of  it  if  she  :it- 
'  BRionroN,  Tuesday.  tempts  to  interfere,  all  m:iy  be  right;  if 
*My  dear  BrnDETT,  —  I  am  sure  y«m  not  — '  And  Mr.  Burdett  left  a  blank 
will  agree  with  me  that  family  dis»"ussions  spat-e  in  his  thoughts,  which,  if  he  ha<l  been 
are  seldom  wise,  and  generally  lead  in  fam-  speaking  instead  ol'  thinkin;/.  woMld  have 
ily  (juarrels.  I  should  deeply  regret  an  in-  been  represented  by  whistlin;^.  In  the 
stance  of  the  latter  arising  amongst  w*,  and  mean  time  Selina  was  pouring  out  the  vials 
therefore  I  have  thought  it  best  to  avoid  the  of  her  wrath  uj)on  her  brother  and  the 
fonuer.     I  shall  be  very  glad  to  receive  the  ,  *  wretched  minx  '  who  had  *  taken  hhu  in;' 
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upon  her  husband's  solicitor  for  having  re- 
commended the  *  designing  wretch '  to  the 
family ;  upon  her  husband  for  having  ap- 
plied to  Mr.  Eliot  Foster  for  the  recom- 
mendation ;  upon  her  mother  for  haWng  al- 
lowed herself  to  be  *  cajoled  and  bullied ' — 
Mrs.  Burdett  was  not  free  from  incoherence 
of  ideas  and  of  speech  when  she  was  what 
she  called  *  ruffled '  —  and  upon  herself  for 
having  had  no  suspicion  of  what  was  going 
on,  and  left  Meriton  so  long  un visited. 
Her  husband  privately  regarded  the  latter 
omission  as  peculiarly  fortunate,  and  lis- 
tened in  patience  until  the  angry  lady  de- 
clared her  intention  of  immediately  letting 
her  brother  know  what  sh^  thought  of  his 
atrocious  conduct,  and  how  irrevocably  he 
had  disgraced  himself,  and  also  of  giving 
her  mother  *  a  piece  of  her  mind.** '  At  this 
point  he  interposed. 

*You  cannot  write  to  Stephen  until  he 
gets  back  to  Meriton,  my  dear,'  he  said ;  *  he 
has  given  you  no  address.  As  for  writing 
to  your  mother,  I  really  think  you  had  bet- 
ter be  careful.  It  is  not  wise  to  let  ser- 
vants know  more  than  one  can  avoid  of 
family  affairs,  and  you  must  remember 
your  mother  cannot  read  your  letter. 
Whatever  you  say,  her  maid  must  know  it.' 

Mrs.  Burdett  flashed  an  angry  glance  at 
her  troublesome  husband.  He  was  so  dis- 
gustingly sensible,  so  repulsively  right.  If 
she  could  only  have  scoffed  at  his  caution ; 
but  she  was  not  quite  such  a  fool  as  to  do 
that. 

*  Then  Til  go  — ^^  she  said  in  a  loud,  angry 
tone. 

*  To  Meriton  ?  Surely  not,  my  dear.  I 
think  you  cannot  mean  it  seriously.  You 
cannot  go  to  your  brother's  house  with  any 
intention  of  hostility  to  the  mistress  of  it. 
It  is  not  your  mother's,  remember;  you 
cannot  put  yourself  into  so  false  a  position.' 

Mrs.  Burdett  sat  suddenlv  down  with  an 
iracund  plump,  and  tears  of  vehement  anger 
started  into  her  eyes. 

*Do  you  mean  to  say,  then,'  she  said, 
*  that  I  am  to  put  up  with  this  vile  business 
quietly  ?    Do  you  mean  to  say  that  I  am  to 

Eut  up  with  Stephen's  insolent  letter  and 
is  low  wretch  of  a  wife ;  that  I  am  to  ac- 
knowledge a  creature  who  comes  from  no- 
body knows  where,  and  belongs  to  nobody 
knows  who,  and  was  no  better  than  my 
mother's  servant?  Thank  you,  Frank;  I 
have  a  little  more  self-respect  than  all  that 
comes  to.  But  perhaps  you  approve  of  the 
disgusting  transaction  ? '  Here  Mrs.  Bur- 
dett's  tears  gathered  copiously,  and  she 
fairly  sobbed.  The  unjustly-accused  Frank 
was  rather  glad  to  see  the  tears.  He  was 
in  the  habit  of  thinking  irreverently  on  sim- 


ilar occasions  that  they  were  a  good  sign  — 
a  kind  of  rain  that  laid  the  dust  and  quieted 
the  storm.  At  all  events,  his  wife  could 
not  cry  and  talk  volubly  at  the  same  time, 
and  he  might  now  have  a  chance  of  a  hear- 
ing. So  he  took  up  a  position  on  that  van- 
tage-ground of  domestic  oratory,  the  hearth- 
rug, and  drawing  the  obnoxious  letter 
gently  out  of  his  wife's  hands,  he  said, 
glancing  at  it  occasionally  as  he  went  on  — 

*  I  dislike  this  unfortunate  marriage  as 
much  as  you  do,  my  dear,  but  I  never  ex- 
pected that  Stephen  would  remain  unmai^ 
ried,  as  I  think  you  did ;  and  indeed,  con- 
sidering India  and  all  that,  I  am  surprised 
he  was  not  picked  up  in  a  more  objectiona- 
ble manner  long  ago.  But  as  to  your  put- 
ting up  with  your  brother's  marriacje,  I 
don't  tliink  it's  a  case  for  discussion  of  that 
kind.  You  cannot  undo  it,  and  you  could 
not  have  prevented  it  had  you  known  all 
about  it.' 

*  I  don't  know  thatf'^  said  Mrs.  Burdett, 
with  a  particularly  angry  and  defiant  sob. 

*  But  I  think  I  do,^  continued' her  husband 
mildly.  *I  am  perfectly  certain  the  only 
effect  any  interference  with  Stephen  would 
have  produced  would  have  been  a  quarrel, 
leaving  no  hope  of  recon'»iliation ;  and  if 
anything  is  said  or  done  now  which  he  does 
not  like,  it  will  come  to  the  same  thing,  and 
the  upshot  will  be  that  all  his  own  relatives 
will  be  estranged  from  him,  and  this  lady^s 
power,  which  must  be  pretty  strong  already, 
more  firmly  established  than  ever.  You 
surely  must  see  that,  Selina  ? ' 

Mrs.  Burdett  continued  to  sob,  and  did 
not  answer.  But  she  was  listening,  which 
was  quite  as  much  as  her  husband  en)ected. 

•  It  is  very  unfortunate  and  very  lament- 
able,' he  went  on,  *  but  it  is  just  one  of 
those  things  which  can  only  be  made  worse 
by  meddling  with  them.  Believe  me,  it 
would  be  foolish  in  the  extreme  to  quarrel 
with  Stephen  —  playing  into  his  wife's 
hands,  in  fact,  as  I  daresay  she  would  be 
quite  as  well  pleased  if  he.  saw  nothing  of 
us.  The  thing  is  done,  my  dear,  and  we 
must  make  the  best  of  it.' 

•  I  should  like  to  know  what  all  our 
friends  will  say,'  said  Mrs.  Burdett  —  and 
this  sudden  diversion  assured  her  husband 
that,  though  the  correctness  of  liis  judgment 
would  never  be  admitted  in  words,  he  had 
succeeded  in  convincing  her —  *  at  all  events 
she  can  never  hope  to  get  into  society.' 

•  Perhaps.  I  don't  know ;  that  depends 
on  herself,  and  in  a  great  measure  on  us.' 

*Onus!  ^Vhy ,  what  can  you  mean  ? '  said 
Mrs.  Burdett,  looking  very  much  as  if  she 
were  about  to  fly  at  the  speaker,  and  tear 
the  answer  from  him  by  main  force. 
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•  I  mean,  my  dear,'  he  answered  deliber- 
ately, •  that  if  you  are  a  wi.se  woman  you 
^11    act  sensibly  in  this  lamentable  family 
affair,  and  not  take  your  friends  into  your 
confidence.      Half  the    things  which    get 
talked  about  to  the   injury  of  people  amj 
tallced  of  first  bv  themselves ;   curiosity  is 
for  granted  when,  in  nine  cases  out 
Jtcn,  it  IS  not  felt.     Let  us  apply  this, 
lioh  is   certainly  my  experience,  to  our 
case,  and  I  tliink  you  will  see  that  the 
r  best  and  wisest  thing  you  can  do  is  to 
as  little  as  possible  about  your  brother's 
J^^ft-niage    in  any  sense  derogatory  to  your 
^^o^hcr's  wife.     So    much,  common   sense 
J*ll  dictate  to  you  ;  and  Ix^yond  that,  what 
^o     you  know  of  this   Miss  Tt^yton  whicli 
'^^^Id  fairly  be  urged  against  her  ?' 

*  What  do  I  know?  Everything.  She 
*■  at  nobody.  You  must  be  mad,  Frank,  or 
•»«^  merely  bent  on  annoying  me.' 

*  You  know  quite  well  1  am  bent  on 
^^thing  of  the  sort.     What  1  am  bent  on  is 

"J^^ing  to  make  you  at  least  wait,  and  con- 


■3L«r  this  matter  well,  before  you  do  any- 
**^i"iig  that  will  compromise  vou  with  Stephen 
^^<i  with  other  people.  1  don't  think  you 
f^^ow  anything  more?,  except  that  slie  has 
^^cn  very  satisfactory  to  your  mother  as 
*^^T  companion,  al>out  Miss  Peyton  than 
^•"liat  Foster  told  us  about  her.     Do  you  ?' 

*  No,  I  don't,'  said  Selina  with  rude  curt- 
it  and  a  jerk  of  her  chin. 

*  I  thought  so.     Now,  let  us  go  over  ex- 
actly what  we  do  know  a1)Out  her.     She  is 
^fce  daughter  of  a  merchant  who  was  unfor- 
"^Unate  m  business  in  the  later  years  of  his 
life,  and  who  leil  his  widow  and  his  only 
daughter  ver\'  ill  off.     Her  father  was  an 
•American   bv   birth,   and   of   goo<l    family 
^mong  the  Jlepublicans.     Peyton  is  an  ex- 
cellent name  out  there,  and  the  widow  an<l 
fiaughter  were  about  to  go  to  New  York  to 
seek  a  home  with  their  relatives  there,  hav- 
ing none  in  this  country,  when  the  mother 
^as  taken  ill  and  diecl.     Foster  had   had 
business  relations  with  old  Peyton,  and  the 
girl  applied  to  him  for  assistance  and  ad- 

'  vice.  I  had  just  before,  been  to  see  him, 
anil  told  him  about  your  moth(T,  —  the  diP- 
ficulty  of  getting  her  properly  taken  care 
of,  and  so  on,  —  and  he  reconunended  Miss 
Peyton  for  th<j  situation  of  her  companion. 
It  was  unfortunate  that  you  were  not  able 
to  see  her  at  the  time,  though  I  don't  sup- 
pose you  would  have  had  the  fon^sight  to 
nave  rejected  her  on  account  of  her  beauty.' 

*  I  don't  know  anything  about  her  beautv,' 
laid  Mrs.  Burdett,  snappishly.  *Pray  do 
you  ? ' 

'  Ko,  no ;    only  Foster  said  casually  at 


the  time  that  she  was  ver}'  liandsome,'  re- 
plied Mr.  Burdett,  with  somewhat  guilty 
coni'usi(m. 

*  Indeed !  And  you  never  thouijht  of 
mentioning  th:it  at  the  time ;  how  very 
odd  ! '  The  lady  laughed  an  'Unpleasant 
laugh,  while  she  actually  tixMiibled.with  an- 
ger. 'And  no  doubt,  just  like  a  man,  you 
thought  what  a  wonderful  recommendation.' 

*  Xo,  indeed,  my  dear,'  said  .Mr.  Burdett, 
who  began  to  icar  that  the  Ilaviland  tem- 
per, diverted  from  the  delincpiencies  of 
Stephen,  was  coming  rather  too  much  in  his 
direction,  *  I  did  not;  only  one  feels  more 
for  a  handsome  vouiiir  woman,  tcUallv  un- 
protected,  and  obligr(l  to  make  her  own  way 
in  the  world  :  and — ' 

*l)oes  one,  indeed!'  interrupted  Selina, 
with  a  vehemence  which  warned  Frank  that 
he  was  only  increasiui;  his  dilHculties. 
*  Quite  the  contrary,  /  should  sav ;  there 
are  plenty  of  people  ready  to  j)rotect  such 
interesting  creatures.  And  when  Stephen 
came  to  town,  h<*  said  nothiug  about  my 
mother's  c()m])anion  being  such  a  beauty.' 

*  No,  he  certainly  did  not ;  perhaps,  how- 
ever, especially  as  things  have  turned  out 
since,  he  thought  the  more.  But  all  this 
has  nothing  to  do  with  what  we  are  talking 
of.  I  have  just  gone  over  all  we  know  about 
Miss  Peyton,  and  there  is  clearly  nothing 
disgraceful  in  it,  m)thing  which  makes  it  im- 
possible or  unreasonable  for  us  to  do  the 
wise  thing  in  this  business  —  say  as  little  as 
possible  about  Slepheifs  marriage,  and  if 
questions  an*  asked,  answer  them  as  much 
as  possible  to  h«T  advantage,  distinctly  re- 
membering that  that  means  to  our  own.' 

Mrs.  Burdett  sat  in  sulky  silence  for  a  lit- 
tk^  while  after  her  husband  ceased  to  speak. 
She  was  angry  with  him  for  the  reasonable, 
the  indisputable  truth  of  all  he  had  said; 
she  was  angrj-  because  she  felt,  for  her  own 
sake,  she  must  act  upon  the  o])inions  which 
he  supported  by  unanswerable  argument. 
She  might,  indeed,  enjt»y  the  luxury  of  in- 
dulging her  temj)er,  denouncing  her  brother, 
decrying  his  wife,  and  exereising  her  imag- 
inati(xi  in  the  invention  of  such  facts  as  she 
did  not  know ;  but  she  had  too  clear  a  j^er- 
ceptitm  of  the  price  of  this  luxur>-  to  seri- 
ously contemplate  its  pun-hase.  Her  hus- 
band was  right  —  a  detestable  truth,  and  not 
of  rare  o<*currence.  To  yiehl  with  a  good 
grace  was  not  in  !Mrs.  lUirdett's  natun* ; 
but  she  yiehled  with  a  bad  grace,  and  her 
husband  was  satisfied.  He  did  n<^t  expect 
more,  and  he  frequently  had  to  bt*  satisfied 
with  less. 

*  Then  what  do  you  think  I  had  better 
do  P '  she  asked,  in  a  tone  of  voice  which 
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ingeniously  combined  sulk-nncss,  victimi- 
sation, and  a  hint  that  the  unlucky  Frank 
was  the  chief  (nilprit  after  all. 

*  I  think  you  had  better  wait  until  you 
hear  from  your  mother  or  fro?n  Stephen  th:it 
he  has  returned  to  ^Jeriton,  and  tlien  writi* 
a  civil  letter,  and  leavt^  Intun?  proceediu'is 
to  chance.  You  see  tliere's  a  week  before 
you  either  need  or  can  do  anythinj^.'' 

*  Well,  I  fciuppose  I  must  <.lo  as  you  say ; 
I  suppose  I  should  have  no  [K-ace  of  my  life 
if  I  did  not.'  'VW\s  was  a  suMime  effort  of 
fancy,  as  Mr.  Kurdett  felt,  the  peace  of  any 
Ilavdand's  life  bein«jj  sin«rularly  mdependent 
of  other  people  ;  but  he  had  as  <(Ootl  a  tem- 
per as  he  had  sound  sense,  and  he  tlid  not  per- 
mit himself  the  risky  comment  of  a  smile. 
*  15ut  if  you  flatter  yourself  that  Fanny  and 
^[aria  will  be  schooled  by  fJieir  husbands  in 
puttin^j  up  witli  this  cpiietly,  you  will  find 
yourself  very  mueh  mi&taken.'' 

^Ir.  Burdett  did  venture  to  smilo  now, 
but  his  irate  wife  did  not  perceive  that  he 
gave  himself  that  indulixence,  as  he  had  gone 
to  the  breakfast-table,  and  helped  himself 
to  a  cup  of  tea.  His  iace  was  (piite  suffici- 
ently grave  for  the  decencies  of  the  occasion, 
as  he  said : 

*  I  cannot  form  any  opinion  of  what 
Fanny  and  ?.Iaria  are  likelv  to  do :  but  if 
they  have  anything  like  your  good  sense 
they  will  follow  your  wise  example.  As  to 
being  ''sehouled"  by  Marsh  and  Fanshaw, 
I  don't  know.  1  coiddn't  fancy  Fanshaw 
8chooHn;r  a.nything  but  a  hoi-se,  or  Mai^sii 
equal  to  even  that  noble  effort.' 

*  Iically,  Frank,  you  are  becoming  quite 
witty.  Kdward  Mar>h  may  not  be  a  gen- 
his,  but  he  makes  his  wife  very  happy.  I 
am  sure  her  letter'  (this  was  the  merciless- 
ly-cru»ed  lbrei;^n  epi>tle  before  mentioned) 
•is  ([uite  de'ightful  to  read.' 

*  Is  it  ?  J  am  glad  to  hear  it,  I  am  sure. 
I  nnist  go  now,  Syiuoiidton  expects  me  in 
town  to-day;  and,  Seliua,  I  strongly  advise 
you  to  take  the  initiative  in  this  matter. 
You  are  the  first  to  know  of  your  brother's 
marriage;  well — '(for  she  had  looked  an 
interruption)  *  the  Fanshaws  don't  count,  in 
com|)arison  with  you,  so  far  as  intluem-ing 
the  ^larshes  is  concerned  ;  and  I  am  sure  it 
depends  on  you  whether  this  misend)le  bus- 
iness comes  out  right  or  not ;  of  course,  I 
m(?an  as  right  as  it  c<m  come.  Suppose  you 
write  to  Fanny,  and  make  the  best  of  it. 
She  has  not  vour  j^ood  sense,  vou  know, 
vour  clearness  of  perception,  and  your 
knowledge  of  what  T  call  the  science  of  so- 
ciety, and  you  must  make  up  in  this  instance 
for  her  deficiencies.  If  you  can  only  com- 
mand your  own  feelings  sufliciently  to  do 
this,  you  will  do  a  verj'  clever  and  politic 


'  thing,  and  you  will  put  your  brotlier,  over 
whom  you  have  no  power  whatever  in  any 
other  direction  (pray  remember  that),  un- 
der an  immediate  obligation  to  you.' 

Mrs.  Bunlett  liked  to  be  thought  clever 
and  politic.  She  did  not  dislike  this  cun- 
ningly-put suggestion ;  bi?t  if  the  insidious 
Frank  played  his  game  skiliidly,  an<l  to  her 
ultimate  defeat,  however  she  appri'hended 
the  issue,  she  had  no  notion  of  throwing  up 
her  hand.  So  she  turned  her  shoulder 
towards  him,  begged  he  would  not  trouble 
her  with  farther  advice  in  a  matter  which  it 
was  impossible  he  could  understand  as  well 
as  she  did,  and  preserved  a  steadfastly  sul- 
len ami  averted  face,  which  not  even  the 
Ilaviland  beauty  could  redeem  from  being 
intensely  disajrreeable. 

But  tlie  insensible  Frank  did  not  mind 
this.  He  was  (juite  satisfied  with  the  recep- 
tion of  the  suggestion  he  Iiad  made,  and 
went  off  to  hi.s  dogcart— after  a  cursorj' 
visit  to  the  nurserj- ,  where  he  cautioned  the 
authorities  not  to  let  Mrs.  l^urdett  be  'wor- 
ried' during    the    day,  because    she    was 

•  rathbr  poorly,'  a  free  translation  whofr-e 
orignab  tliey  jierfectly  under>tood  —  with  a 
jaunty  step  and  in  a  contented  frame  of 
mln(i. 

Mr.  Burdett  was  by  no  means  attached 
to  his  brother-in-law,  and  the  part  he  had 
just  played  was  not  dictate<I  either  by  n*- 
gard  for  Stephen  Haviland  or  by  >elf-iut<.»r- 
est.  But  lie  was  a  sensible,  practical  man 
of  the  world,  a  great  deal  cleverer  than  the 

*  superior  people '  with  whom  his  marriage 
had  alli(>d  mm,  and  he  had  seen  at  a  glance 
that  a  '  horrible  mess,'  as  he  said  to  himself, 
would  be  made  of  this  affair  if  it  were  lefl 
to  the  unassisted  manasjement  of  Haviland 
talent  and  Haviland  temper.         ' 

*  Selina  is  safe  to  take  mv  hints,'  ho 
thought  as  he  drove  briskly  along  the  Lon- 
don road  from  his  pretty  little  place  at  Ley- 
tonstone,  *  and  she'll  tell  me  about  her  K'tter 
to  Fanny  as  a  profound  device  of  her  own 
in  a  day  or  two.  What  a  fool  Haviland  is  ! 
I  don't  know  that,  though,  if  she  is  as  hand- 
some and  as  clever  as  Foster  ivported  Ikt. 
When  I've  done  with  Symondton  I'll  look 
in  on  Foster.  1  wonder  if  he  knows  of  this 
business.' 

•  •  •  •  • 

Thus  agencies  on  which  she  could  not 
have  reckone<l  were  at  work  to  assure  the 
success  aiul  the  ])erfection  of  Julia  I\*y ton's 
designs.  Her  triumph  was  com})lete  when, 
a  few  days  after  she  returned  to  Meriton  as 
its  mistress,  her  husband  showed  her  with 
undi.sguist.'d  pleasure  (in  whi<h  she  ]wr- 
ceived  a  proof  of  anxiety  which  he  had 
never  avowed)  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Burdett, 
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ATeyed  her  congratulations  in  terms 
f  not  warm,  were  unobjectionably 
and  refrained  from  all  comment  on 
ner  of  the  marriage. 
f*  thought  Mrs.  Stephen  Ilaviland, 
r  18  Teally  won.  I  shall  l)e  as  popu- 
all  his  people  as  I  shall  be  powerful 
n.  •  Any  enmity  would  have  been 
ig  to  spoil  the  completeness  of  my 


life.  It^s  irritating  to  dislike  any  one,  and 
know  that  any  one  dislikes  you.  Tlie  other 
sisters  will  follow  Mrs.  Burdett's  lead ;  — 
of  course  it's  her  sensible  husbandry,  by  the 
bye.  Eliot  has  a  great  notion  of  7*<;/i,  I 
know.  And  now  I  shall  swallow  pleasure 
and  life  —  life  in  its  true  meaning  —  as  a 
freed  prisoner  gulps  down  the  fresii  air.' 


'/ay.  By  C.  Reade  and  Dion  Boucioault 
ry  and  Evans.) — Wc  cannot  find  it  in 
ts  to  criticize  this  novel  formally  or  at 
We  might  as  well  analyze  the  chemical 
km  of  a  strawberry  with  the  cream  al- 
tbe  plate.  It  is  an  utterly  absurd  story, 
yf  a  great  raconteur  ratlier  thau  a  dc- 
itanry  effort  of  skill ;  but  nobody  lays 
tnfinished,  or  fbrgets  the  incidents,  or 
a  the  adventures  till  he  has  done  rcad- 
tthem.  It  is  as  vain  to  criticize  its  dc- 
to criticize  the  details  of  the  Arabian 
md  we  have  no  more  business  to  point 
guano  and  tropical  rains  could  not  exist 
me  island,  than  to  point  out  that  the 
)l<XDiou  could  not  have  kept  the  Genius 
)z  after  the  fisherman  had  broken  it. 
ot-clergynian-Cricliton,  Robert  PcnfoM, 
ossibility  ;  but  he  is  uot  more  iinpossi- 
Haroun  Alnischid,  and  the  world  has 
it  to  boggle  about  him.  If  a  writer  like 
teade,  wlio  has  given  us  Christie  John- 
liQW  us  what  he  can  do  in  the  coiideas- 
aml  the  Cloister  and  the  Hearth  to  dis- 
power  in  the  amplifying  way,  chooses 
;c  in  such  a  divertissement,  it  is  nu 
of  his  readers,  who  if  they  got  a  few 
•le  iiiw'ideuts,  obtain  also  half-ii-vlo2en 
lus,  like  that  of  the  foundering  of  the 
hip,  which  not  thi*ee  men  alive  cuuld 
tten  except  Charles  lleade.  If  Foul 
■e  written  to  sliow  how  artisticsdly  its 
uld  weave  a  roiiiauce,  it  must  he  pro- 
a  jwirtial  f.iilure,  for  the  inci  lents  an* 
ically  naturd,  but  then!  is  no  proof  of 
tion  of  the  kind.  Ilnd  thore  been,  the 
Hard  Ca^h  would  scarcely  have  so 
the  later  English  scenes,  in  which  a 
ilor  puts  liis  fortune  through  a  will  ht? 
enow  wiiere,  and  a  dcccctive  assists  at  a 
on  of  a  felony.  The  (k'sipi  was,  wt? 
mply  to  write  a  stnry  exciting  enough 
visif>n  into  wwkly  p  irts  ;  and  t»)  prove 
lesign  has  l>een  coiupletely  fultilieil,  we 
'  to  ask  the  o[union  of  any  [ktsou  who 
the  fii*st  two  voliiiii:\s  and  mislaid  the 
*  ho  i.-*  raging  with  impatience,  thelnjok 
frs;  if  uot,  then  not,  fc^iKHiiatur. 


JVord  man  matte  Flr^h.^*  Short  Fam- 
iir»  on  the  Gosp^.ds  f<ir  e:ich  Sunday  of 
inn  Year.  (Hunt  and  Co.)  —  RtMkders 
II  the  habit  of  lamenting  the  obecurity 
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of  Mr.  Maurice's  writings,  should  be  very  much 
obliged  to  the  author,  or  authoress,  of  this  little 
volume.  The  book  contains  nothing,  as  far  as 
we  can  judge,  that  is  original  ;  but  the  "  short 
readings  "  are  \'cry  clearly  put  together,  and 
arc  always  of  sust'iine*!  interest.  The  writer  ad- 
heres with  remarkable  tidelity  to  the  main  thesis 
stated  in  the  title,  —  "the  Word  was  made  tlesh,'* 
—  and,  without  any  unnatural  strain ing,  suc- 
ceeds, as  wo  think,  in  showing  that  the  teaching 
of  each  successive  "gospel"  either  assumes  or 
dii-ectly  proclaims  the  incarnation.  The  incar- 
nation itself,  however,  is  reganled  not  only  as  the 
great  central  fact  and  crowning  miracle  of  hu- 
man history,  but  as  the  constitutive  principle  of 
human  nature.  Accordingly,  the  author  would 
say  that  when  a  man."  comes  to  himself"  he 
awakens  to  the  consciousness  that  lie  staujls  in 
an  indissoluble  filial  relation  to  the  Father  of 
Spirits,  and  that,  instead  of  havinp  ta  make 
spasmodic  eflforts  to  "come  to  .J (Wis,"  aa  the 
popular  theology  invites  men  to  do,  the  Divine 
Spirit  has  apprehended  him.  On  this  side  of 
Christian  truth, — the  law  of  the  Spirit  of  life, 
as  St  Paul  terms  it,  —  the  pafres  Ijcfore  us  are 
full  of  lucid  and  tei-sc  statements.  At  the  same 
time,  wo  must  express  our  wish  that  the  writer 
had  indicateil  a  moi'c  decided  consijtion  as  to 
the  continuance  of  the  "  n^gn  of  law."  For  in 
wveral  of  the  rcjulings,  iis  in  that  concerning 
"  the  rich  man  ami  Lazarus,"  we  have  failed  to 
recognize  that  element  of  hope  for  all  men,  which 
is  absolutely  necessary,  as  it  swms  to  us,  if  oup 
lih<»ml  theology  is  to  be  consistent,  if  our  ]>hil;ui- 
thropy  is  not  to  wither  at  its  ivM,  and  if  themw 
Ivlest  minds  among  us  an»  to  be  retained  in  the 
Christian  ranks.  It  were  surely  fir  l)ettcr  that 
the  divine  life  had  not  l)een  Ixistoweil  ujvon  men, 
than  that  it  shouhl  ultimately  prove  to  them  not 
an  "egij,"  or  j^erm  of  devilopim^  jr<K>d,  but  a 
tormenting  "scorpiim,"  a  kirul  of  Devil's  gift, 
rather  than  that  of  the  perfect  Father.  We'i^m- 
not  but  think  that  on  a  revision  the  author  will 
p  :lnt  in  a  bit  of  light  on  the  horizon.  But  with 
this  ])roti'j?t  acriinst  an  ajjparent  acquiesi-ence  in 
tilt?  final  triumph  of  evil,  we  can  liom^ly  and 
corilially  ns.'ommen  I  the  l.«M»k  to  all  oiirn^aders, 
an.l  especially  t«i  cler^yin;ii.  Then**  comments 
on  the  posjK'Is  for  th«'  <la\'  were  pn'pi !'<'«?  f»)r  the 
family  at  home,  while  at  some  distance  fwm 
chnroh  in  the  coiuitrv,  by  on«*  of  its  members, 
eontincfl  to  l)C«l  by  illness.  We  are  afr^^id  that 
the  pulpit  fare  was  not  so  good  for  food  as  this 
effort  to  supply  its  abeeooe.  Speotator. 
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Mr.  R.'S.  S.  Andros,  who  died  at  Berkeley, 
Mass.,  last  week,  was  for  several  years  Deputy  | 
Collector  of  the  port  of  Boston,  and  has  since 
acted  iis  the  confidential  agent  of  the  Treasury 
Department   in    the   re-organizing   of  Custom 
Houses  in  the  South.    In  early  life,  Mr.  Andros  ■ 
was  favorjibly  known  as  the  editor  of  several 
newspapere,  and  of  a  few  poems  of  exquisite 
beauty  contributed  to  the  old  Democratic  Re- ' 
view,  while  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  0 'Sullivan,  j 
Among  them  was  a  short  poem  commencing : 

"  A  i« wallow  in  the  Spring 
Came  t(.>  onr  frrunary,  and  'neath  the  cavps 
K^:<ay<'(l  to  make  a  nest,  and  there  did  bring 

Wet  earth  and  straw  and  leaves.' 

This  little  gem  has  been  much  admired  both 
in  England  and  in  this  country,  has  been  often 
reprinted  without  the  author's  name,  and,  the 
last  time  we  sjxw  it,  in  Ckambers*i  Miscellany. 
Mr.  Andros  was  also  the  author  of  a  Codification 
of  the  Revenue  Laws,  or  Customs  Guide,  which 
ia  recognized  as  an  authoritative  standard  by 
those  having  business  at  the  Custom  House.  A 
kinder-hefirto«i  or  more  honorable  man  than  Mr. 
Andros  never  lived,  and  his  demise  ata  compsitr- 
atively  early  age  is  sincerefy  regretted  by  all  who 
had  the  honor  of  his  friendship  or  the  pleasure 
of  his  aoquaintanoe.  He  was  the  son  of  the 
Rev.  Thonpis  Andros  of  Berkeley,  Mass.,  who  is 
known  as  the  author  of  a  work  on  **  The  Jersey 
Prison  Sliip/'  having,  during  the  Revolutionary 
War,  >wen  a  prisoner  in  that  hulk.       Tribune. 

A  .••wullow  in  the  Spring 
Came  to  our  granary,  and  'neath  the  eaves 
Essayed  tu  make  a  nest,  and  there  did  bring 

Wut  earth  and  straw  and  leaves. 

Dav  after  day  she  toiled 
With  patient  art,  Imt  ere  her  work  was  crowned. 
Some  si'l  iii'^hap  tiie  tiny  fabric  spoiled, 

And  daslieil  it  to  the  ground. 

She  found  the  ruin  wrought. 
But  not  east  down,  forth  from  tlie  place  she  flew. 
And  witli   her  mate  fresh  earth  and  grasses 
^niii;rht 

And  l.iuilt  her  neet  anew. 

But  s<.vireely  had  she  placed 
Tlie  la.«»t  soft  featlier  on  its  ample  floor. 
When  wit'k»xl  han<l,  or  chance,  again  laid  waste 

And  wrought  the  ruin  o'er. 

But  still  her  heart  she  kept. 
And  toiU\l  ajriin  — and  last  night,  hearing  calls, 
I  looked,  —  and  lo!  three  little  swalloiw  slept 

Within  the  earth-made  walls. 

What  truth  is  here,  O  man ! 
Hath  Hope  l>eon  smitten  in  its  early  dawn? 
Have  clouds  o'ercast  thy  purpose,  trust,  or  plan?  ! 

Have  Faith,  and  struggle  on  ! 

B.  8.  8.  ANDBOS. 


HAPPINESS. 

When  are  we  happiest  7  When  the  light  of  morn 
Wakes  the  young  roses  from  their  crimson  rest  ? 
When  cheerful  sounds  upon  the  fresh  windi 

borne. 
Till  man  resumes  his  work  with  bitter  test. 
While  the  bright  waters  leap  from  rock  to  glen 
—  Are  we  the  happiest  then  T 

When  are  we  happiest  7  In  the  crowded  hall. 
When  fortune  smiles,  and  flatterers  bend  the 

knee? 
How  soon -r  how  very  soon — such  pleasares 

pall! 
How  fast  must  falsehood's  rainbow-coloring  flee  : 
Its  poison  flowerets  le>ive  the  sting  of  aire  : 
We  are  not  happy  there  ! 

Are  we  the  happiest  when  the  evening  hearth 
Is  circled  with  its  crown  of  living  flowers  ? 
When  goeth  round  the  laugh  of  harmless  mirth. 
And  when  affection  from  her  bright  urn  showers 
Her  richest  bahn  on  the  dilating  heart? 

Bliss  i  is  it  there  thou  art  7 

Oh,  no !  not  there :  it  would  be  happiness 
Almost  like  heaven's,  if  it  might  always  be. 
Those  brows  without  one  sharliug  of  distress. 
And  wanting  nothing  but  eternity  : 
But  they  are  things  of  earth,  and  pass  away-^ 
They  must,  they  must  decay  ! 


When  are  we  happiest,  then  ?    Oh !  when 

signed 

To  whatsoe'er  our  cup  of  life  may  bring ; 
When  we  can  know  oorselvw  but  weak  aad 

blind 
Creatures  of  earth  !  and  trust  alone  in  HiiA 
Who  giveth,  in  his  mercy,  joy  or  pain. 

Oh  !  we  are  happiest  then  ! 


1HE  NEW  SONG. 


BxTOin)  the  hills  where  suns  go  down 
And  brightly  beckon  as  they  go, 

I  see  the  land  of  far  renown. 
The  land  which  I  so  soon  shall  know 

Above  the  dissonance  of  Time, 
And  discord  of  its  angry  words, 

I  hear  the  everlasting  chime. 
The  music  of  ui^arring  chords. 

I  bid  it  welcome  ;  and  my  haste 
To  join  it  cannot  brook  delay  : 

O  song  of  morning,  come  at  last. 
And  ye  who  sing  it  come  away! 

O  song  of  light,  and  dawn,  and  bliss, 
Sound  over  earth,  and  fill  these  skies. 

Nor  ever,  ever,  ever  cease 
Thy  soul-entrancing  melodies. 

Glad  song  of  this  disbuniened  earth 
Which  holy  voices  then  shall  sing  ; 

Praise  for  Creation's  second  birth. 
And  glory  to  Creation's  King. 
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From  The  Spectator,  25  July. 

thp:  heat. 

The  licat  is  beginning  to  have  a  moral 
interest.     Ai)art  Iroin  the  interesting  stories 


any  one  who  has  prcoocupiod  the  favoured 
spot  tend  to  lower  one's  laith  in  human  na- 
ture. But  the  most  fatal  of  the  liiihires 
eaused  by  the  attempt  to  adapt  a  society 
that  has  been  edu<-ated  to  admire  and  K)vc 


e  hear  of  iiinners  who  have  usualiv  sup-   the  little  heat  wt;  fxperirnct'.  to  tropical  fer- 


plied  two  huudivdwcight  of  butt<.?r  per  wi'ck 
being  oidy.  able  to  8t'ra])C  toj^cther  twenty 
pounds^  weight  from  the  depressed  and  en 


voiirs  like  those  of  the  last  month,  is  due  to 
the  want  of  simultaneous  consent  on  the 
part  of  society  in  general.     In  the  first  place, 


ervatcd  cows,  of  the  india-nibber  depots  |  it  is  not  a  change  easy  to  make  even  for  an 
-which  have  kindled  into  Hames  under  the  j  individual.  If  a  man  detennines  that  he 
burning  sun,  of  the  sun-strokes  which  liave  will  get  up  at  four,  as  they  do  in  the  troj)- 
overtaken  adventurous  rillemen  or  cricket-  ies,  —  and  gets  up  at  four,  —  in  the  first 
ers,  and  all  the  ordinary  stories  of  a  hot  place,  he  is  seedy  and  miserable  all  day,  and 
season,  the  heat  is  really  beginning  to  aflect  so  exhausted  at  night  that  he  sleeps  till  nine 
the  characters  of  one's  friends  and  accpiiunt-  instead  of  four  on  the  day  after.  Or  if  he 
ance.  The  Old  Indians,  for  instance,  are  is  a  methodical  person,  and  reasons  that  if 
very  objectionable,  with  their  didactic  and  i  he  is  to  get  up  at  lour  he  must  first  go  to 
triumphant  moralities  in  their  own  favour,  [  bed  at  nme,  tlien  he  tosses  in  the  sultr}-  heat 
—  ••  Now  vou  have  a  faint  —  a  very  faint —  '  of  an  Enirlish  bedroom  for  about  four  hours 
idea  of  the  conditions  under  which  your  \  before  he  closes  his  eyes,  mentally  impreca- 
Anglo-Indian  brethren  are  exi)ected  to  toil  I  ting  the  worst  of  fates  on  the  noisy  j)asser8- 
froni  year  to  year,"  —  which  is  not,  in  point  by,  on  the  man  who  will  rap  his  double  rap 
of  fact,  a  bit  true,  for  the  Anglo-Indians  are  as  late  as  ten  next  door  on  one  side,  and  on 
fir  better  off  than  we  are  at  present,  —  all  the  other  neighl>our  on  the  other  side  who 
their  life  being  so  arranged  as  to  suit  a  tropi-  :  will  rouse  him  even  as  late  as  eleven  by  a 
cal  climate,  and  all  our  life  being  so  arranged  ]  furious  ring ;  on  the  washerwoman  who 
aa  not  to  suit  it.  In  fact,  nothing  is  more  '  brings  home  the  clothes  with  a  patient  single 
melancholy  to  notice  than  the  helpless  at-    knock  more  infuriating  still,  iialf  an  hour 


temptsi  of  Englishmen  to  introduce,  on  the 
Bpur  of  the  moment,  the  requisite  changes, 
and  the  abject  failure  of  these  attempts  for 
want  both  of  the  material  [ire-recpiisites  and 
of  general  organization.     In  the  first  place. 


later,  and  on  the  policemen  who  will  con- 
verse in  their  beat  just  below  his  window 
till  past  midnight.  And  if  at  last,  afler 
sponging  himself,  or  even  taking  a  frantic 
pull  at  tlie  string  of  the  shower  bath,  and 

•  11  #«  1'  *il  •!  1  /*_1- 


only  the  shopkeepers  and  a  few  great  hotels  j  gasping  half  an  hour  at  the  window,  he  finds 


have  got  sunblinds,  and  even  they  have  not 
got  windows  which  fold  back  so  that  you 
can  get  all  the  air  without  the  sun.  Scarcely 
anybody  likes  to  go  to  the  expense  of  Ve- 
netian blinds  for  a  single  uiontli  or  two,  and 
those  who  do  won't  alter  their  window  sashes 


sleep  |X)ssible,  he  does  not  waken  at  four  at 
all,  or  if  he  does,  wakens  with  a  sense  of 
having  been  severelv  beaten  all  night,  which 
compels  him  in  justice  to  himself  to  go  off 
to  sleej)  again,  and  get  up  much  later  than 
usual,  when  the  bn^akfast  room  is  like  an 


so  as  to  get  that  horrible  hot  glass  out  of'  oven  in  full  baking  fonre.  Or  take  the  case 
the  aperture  altogether.  Happy  the  very  I  of  the  few  hapjiily  constituted  men  who  can 
few  who  have  both  French  windows  and  Ve-  coax  themselves  to  sleep  when  they  will, 
netian  blinds  or  shutters,  for  the  amount  of  heat  or  no  heat.  Such  a  one  mav  n*ally  go 
savage  de>pair  which  has  l>een  elicited  by  .  to  bed  at  nine,  and  sleep  and  waken  at  four 
the  discovery  ((piite  new  to  some  people)  |  with  a  triumj)hant  sense  of  superiority  to  all 
that  an  ordinary-  sash,  even  when  the  upper '  mankind,  and  feel  as  fresh  and  proud  as  a 
and  lower  parts  are  made  to  coincide,  still  i  hero  of  romance  when  he  issues  from  his 
fills  up  half  the  aperture,  has  frequently  |  bath  and  sees  the  sun  only  just  touching  the 
transformed  the  most  benignant  couute- i  attic  windows  oi)posite,  and  contemnlates  a 
nances  durin<^  these  last  few  weeks  with  an  ,  hnig  morning  before  him.  But  then  he  finds 
expression  ol  impotent  rage  terrible  to  b<'-  |  his  room  all  dusty  and  littered,  his  stomach 
ht»td.  Then  at  the  very  best  the  size  of  the  ,  very  empty,  dry  food  very  revolting,  and 
windows  in  English  houses  has  been  adapted  !  tea  unattainable.  When  at  last  the  house- 
only  with  a  view  to  admit  light,  not  with  a '  maid  comes  in  lookin^j  surprised  and  an- 
view  to  admit  unlimited  air.  And  conse-  noyed  at  the  personal  intert'eri'nce  with  her 
quently,  when  a  rumour  has  gone  forth  in  vocation  which  her  master's  presence  causes, 
any  household  and  been  credibly  confirmed  ;  and  he  asks  for  tea,  he  is  told,  **The  milk- 
that  a  breath  of  air  may  be  distinctly  felt  by  ;  man  hain't  come,  sir,  and  won't  be  'ere  this 
sitting  at  a  particular  window,  the  glances  \  hour ; "  and  so,  long  before  breakfast-time, 
of  feverish  impatience  which  are  cast  at; the  wretched  being  Laments  more  than  any* 
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body  that  he  was  rash  enough  to  contemplate 
an  insulated  interlerence  with  the  mighty 
organi/.ation  of  KiigHsli  society.  The  trutn 
is,  that  no  one  who  lives  in  a  society  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  the  tropics  has  the  least 
idea  of  the  discomforts  of  tropical  heat  in 
a  society  modelled  on  quite  other  ideas. 
Fancy  telling  your  servants  that  for  the  next 
two  months  they  must  be  up  at  half-past 
three  or  four  o'clock  at  latest,  and  may  so 
to  bed  again  at  nine,  and  insisting  on  tne 
baker  and  the  milkman  adapting  themselves 
to  these  new  regulations  !  Why,  you  might 
just  as  well  request  them  all  to  leave  off 
their  clothes  as  leave  off  their  habits !  Their 
only  idea  of  adapting  themselves  to  the 
heat  is  unlimited  beer,  which  adds  more  to 
the  internal  heat  than  any  other  cause.  It 
is  a  great  wonder,  and  a  si^  perhaps  of 
slightly  increased  pliancy  in  tine  English  na- 
ture, that  so  many  men  carry  about  umbrel- 
las to  screen  them  from  the  sun,  —  a  sight 
which  ten  years  ago  was  never  seen  in  Eng- 
land even  in  the  most  scorching  summers. 
But  as  to  altering  vitally  the  whole  context 
of  society  in  the  way  needful  to  utilize  the 
cool  morning  liours,  and  for  a  month  or  two 
only,  we  arc  as  yet  very  remote  indeed  from 
any  such  social  elasticity  as  that. 

But  besides  the  curiously  spasmodic  fail- 
ures which  are  made  in  the  attempt  to  adapt 
ourselves  by  temporary  expedients  to  a  cli- 
mate which  we  only  experience  about  twice 
in  twenty  or  thirty  years,  there  are  other 
curious  moral  interests  belonging  to  the 
present  dispensation,  — the  most  curious  be- 
nig,  perhaps,  the  moral  straws  at  which  fe- 
verish people  catch  in  their  desire  for  cool- 
ness, and  the  indignation  with  which  a  man 
who  catches  at  one  straw  himself,  treats  the 
favourite  straw  of  another.  If  one  man 
ventures  (very  wildly)  to  hope  for  a  change 
from  the  approaching  total  eclipse  of  the 
sun,  for  instance  (which  is  not  visible,  by 
the  way,  in  England,  though  that  has  no 
more  to  do  with  the  matter  than  the  eclipse 
itself,  and  nevertheless,  if  known,  might 
have  had  something  to  do  with  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  conjecturer) ,  his  hearers  will 
look  ferociously  at  him  as  if  he  were  raising 
false  hopes  gratuitously,  and  one  of  them, 
perhaps,  after  remarking  viciously  that  that 
IS  above  three  weeks  off  yet,  will  proceed 
to  incjuire  how  the  accident  of  the  moon's 
passing  so  exactly  between  the  sun  and  the 
earth  as  to  extinguish  its  light  from  a  small 

Eart  of  the  earth  for  an  hour  or  so,  is  to 
ave  more  effect  than  any  ordinary  night, 
when  the  body  of  the  earth  itself  extin- 
guishes the  sun's  light  on  half  its  surface 
for  many  hours.    And  yet  all  the  while  there 
J^vrill  be  a  faint  iH||ion  thal^H^ething  is  to 


be  hoped  from  the  17th  of  August,  if  only 
the  heat  can  be  endured  till  tlut  day.  If 
any  one  mentions,  —  what  we  believe  is 
true,  —  that  it  has  been  very  wet  over  the 
Atlantic,  while  the  land  has  been  so  dried 
up  with  heat ;  that  the  Shetlands  have  been 
deluged,  while  even  North  Britain  has  been 
parched,  —  that  it  has  rained  hard  in  Italy, 
while  it  has  been  so  sultry  in  England,  bs- 
teners  will  ask  angrily  what  hope  there  is  in 
that,  and  yet  privately  take  comfort.  But 
all  this  catching  at  straws  really  aggravates 
the  mischief,  and  makes  us  infinitely  more 
feverish  and  hotter.  There  is  almost  as 
much  anxiety  in  the  eyes  of  the  dogs  and 
other  dumb  animals  —  cats  ^excepted,  which 
don't  object  to  any  heat,  —  as  there  is  in 
men.  But  the  dumb  creatures  do  not  ag- 
gravate the  evil,  like  rash  men,  by  attcmpt- 
mg  insulated  revolutions  in  habits  of  life 
which  it  is  obvious  they  have  not  the  power 
to  carry  out,  or  by  catching  at  vain  sources 
of  hope. 

On  the  whole,  the  remedies  practicable  in 
England  against  the  heat  seem  to  reduce 
themselves  to  a  few ;  —  first  of  ail,  submis- 
sion, and  not  conflict;  —  then  abstinence 
from  heat-producing  food,  butter,  fat,  sugar, 
malt,  and  the  like,  —  abstinence  from  the 
temporary  delights  of  cold  shower  baths, 
which  are  apt  to  produce  tremendous  reac- 
tion, and  to  fever  the  skin  in  the  end  more 
than  they  have  cooled  it,  except,  ol'  course, 
the  regular  morning  shower  bath,  which  is 
invaluable  to  strengthen  you  for  the  fatigue 
of  the  day ;  —  a  slightly  reduced  dic<,  plentr 
of  tea  as  hot  as  you  can  drink  it,  as  muck 
air  as  can  be  got,  —  air  even  with  sun,  rather 
than  shadow  without  it ;  —  and  ibr  those 
who  can  aiPord  luxuries,  frequent  change 
of  clothes  in  the  day-time,  and,  best  of  all, 
a  reserve  bed  at  night,  with  cool  linen  sheets, 
in  which  refuge  may  be  taken  when  the  first 
bed  has  become  hot  and  crumpled  with  toss- 
ing; and  he  who  cannot  afford  this  migHt 
at  least  change  his  night  shirt  for  a  cool, 
frt^sh  one,  air  well  his  bed,  without  too 
much  energy  of  mind  or  body,  and  then  lie 
down  again ;  —  but,  above  all,  no  voluntary' 
restlessness,  no  roaming  about  the  house  in 
the  midnight  hours  in  moody  despair;  no 
pleading  your  miserable  destiny  to  the  shin- 
mg  and  careless  stars,  or  to  the  airless,  sul- 
try night.  If  bathe  you  must,  warm  water, 
not  cold,  is  the  most  likely  to  soothe  ai  A 
produce  rest,  warm  water  to  the  feet  espe- 
cially being  a  great  alleviation  of  fever  and 
sleeplessness.  But  the  most  fatal  thing  of 
all  in  the  present  weather  is  the  revolution- 
ary temper,  —  the  attempt  (which  must  fail) 
to  wrestle  with  the  arrangements  of  society, 
and  effect  a  revolution  in  favour  of  Oiiental 
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aodea  of  life.  Quietism  is  the  mood  of 
diiid  moit  favourable  to  a  moderate  temper- 
tore  of  body.  Atquieace  in  everything, — 
Ten,  if  it  be  poasibie,  in  clothes.  Surren- 
er  your  will,  forget  your  temper,  avoid 
reiy  aort  of  friction,  material  and  moral ; 
ranuQr  not  at  any  miachance ;  and  slide 
■rough  your  duties,  if  you  can,  Ull  the  au- 
UBmtl  evenings  and  mornings  strike  cool 
nin.  Tbc  elections  are  not  lill  November. 
bere  is  a  time  for  cncr^'  and  a  Uine  for 
■tience ;  —  this  ia  the  time  for  paticniH.', 
hich  ia  the  coolest  of  the  virtues,  —  tliu 
wpbcrry  vinegar  of  the  tnind.  Change  any 
nendurable  situation  silently  and  ucace- 
bly,  without  chafing, -t- as  you  woutd  get 
'om  your  hot  bud  into  your  cool  lied  at 
ig;ht,  if  you  could.  So  only,  and  not  b^' 
loral  fevers  of  revolution,  may  we  live  it 
nt,  ^1  the  IJme  of  tyrauuy  be  overpast. 


From  The  Spectator. 
U.TIHEW  ARKOLD  vn. THOMAS  CARLYLE. 

Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  has  been  prcacb- 
ag  from  month  to  month  In  the  Corit/iiU  on 
lie  importance  of  developing  the  intellect  in 
iill  proportion  to  tlie  will,  and  of  resisting 
iut  "Hebraizing"  teiidunuy  wliich  makuH 
Tue  thought  of  no  aeeouiit  in  comparison 
»itb  eamfst  action ;  and  as  if  on  purpose 
n  afford  him  a  Jrcsh  text,  an  old  letter  of 
Mr.  Carlyle's  lias  just  Ix'un  iiubliNbcd  which 
rould  have  furnished  this  great  propliet  of 
nodcm  Hellenism  with  a  reinarkalde  theme 
br  his  discourse.  Indeed,  we  i^n  have  no 
loabt  that  Mr.  Arnold  would  iiiive  ovailed 
bitnself  eagerly  ofiiie  following  cliarai'teris- 
lic  little  ci)i»tlu,  had  it  [uiuted  iK-ueath  his 

SV  while  ne  W3.i  nre^nng  tlie  papers  im 
ebraiKm  and  Hellenism  tor  the  Cnrnhill. 
It  seeins  that  a  Scotchui.t,n  by  the  name  of 
Elodger,  who  made  an  appearance  net  very 
creditable  the  other  day  in  the  (Joiirt  of 
lustii'iary  (at  Dalkeith?),  wrote  to  Mr. 
Carlyle  in  IH.JO,  in  a  desponding  spirit,  to 
■rhicli  letter  Mr.  Carlylc  made  tlic  tbltonring 
reply :  — 

■-  Chelhea,  Kovembpr  ITtli,  ISW. 

"  Apparently  you  are  a  young  man,  of  unu- 
inal,  perhaps  of  extreme  aenstbility,  nnrl  plncul 
it  prwwnl  in  the  imfortanatp  position  of  hiiving 
BoUiuig  Xo  rio.  ViLgue  revvric,  chrwtic  mclito- 
donii,  [he  fruitless  eflurt  to  suutiil  the  un&tliom- 
tble,  is  Ilie  niilural  rosutt  for  j-ou.  Siu:b  a  form 
}f  character  inilicates  the  probability  of  superior 
3a|)abilitiiii  (o  work  in  this  world;  liut  is  aim, 
inleas  guidwl  towanla  work,  the  incvitahlc  pro- 
phecy of  much  Bulfi:rin^,  disuppiiintinent,  and 
Utnre  in  your  «ourae  of  life. 

"  Undenland  aiways  that  the  end  of  man  ia 


not  a  thoiight.  Endeavour  inom- 
Bontly,  with  aJl  the  strength  that  is  in  you,  to 
ascertain  what  —  there  wliere  you  are — there 
es  yon  are — you  cim  do  in  this  world;  and 
tipon  that  bend  your  whole  faculties;  regarding 
sS  rcverivB,  feelings,  wugaLir  thoughts,  moods, 
&C.,  as  worth  nothing  wliatever,  except  as  they 
bear  on  that,  and  will  help  you  towunts  (hat. 
Your  thoughts,  moods,  Ac,  will  thus  in  part 
legitimate  themselves,  and  become  fruitful  pos- 
sessions for  you;  in  part  fall  nwny  ns  illegiti- 
mate, and  ilio  out  of  the  way,  an<l  your  goal  will 
become  clearer  to  yuu  every  step  yuu  coum;:;^ 
ously  advance  towards  it.  No  man  ever  under- 
Stood  this  uuiverse;  each  mazi  may  uiideratond 
what  goovl  and  muiM  work  it  iics  with  him  to 
accomplish  there. 

3o  aiys  the  old  song ;  and  I  can  siy  no  mor«  to 
you.  —  Yours,  with  many  good  wishes, 

"T.  Cakltlt" 

The  Dalkeith  Herald  remarks  upon  this 
letter,  not,  as  we  think,  with  any  great  ap- 
positeness,  that  "  it  would  have  been  well 
if  Air.  Itod^'er  had  hiiil  to  heart  the  stem 

E radical  wisdom  of  wliich  it  is  so  reinarka- 
le  a  specimen."  Now,  why  the  sort  of 
crime  htid  to  Mr.  Rodger's  eliarge  (the  Liv- 
erpool paper  from  wlilt^h  we  make  this  ex- 
tract calls  him,  we  know  not  on  what  evi- 
denee,  "  Rodger  tlic  forger,")  alioiild  be 
supposed  to  have  sprung  out  of  any  failure 
to  "  understand  alw.iys  that  the  end  of  man 
is  an  action,  not  a  thought,"  it  is  not  very 
easy  to  sec.  Air.  Rodger  appears  to  have 
been  brought  before  the  Justieiaiy  Court 
for  an  actioa,  not  for  a  thought,  and  we 
think  Mr.  Arnold  miglit  probalily  asuert, 
witli  a  tittle  more  phtusibilitv  than  attaches 
U>  tho  remark  of  the  Dalkeith  Herald,  that 
it  is  more  lilcety  tliat  he  went  astray  as  be  is 
said  to  have  done  not  from  having  insufB- 
rientlv  striven  to  precipitate  himself  into  ac- 
tion, Iiiit  from  bis  liaviiig  insulBeientlv  mas* 
lered  for  himself  tlie  intellectual  prvlimina- 
ries  of  action :  —  from  not  having  brought 
a  siiniiienllv  *'  free  play  of  ironsciousness  to 
bearupiiiitlie  object  of  pursuit,"  —  in  sbart, 
from  llie  iinilue  "  subor<)ination  of  thinking 
to  doing."  And  indeed,  it  is  quite  conceiv- 
able lliat  Mr.  Carivle's  earnest  adnionition 
to  Jlr.  Ro.lger  to '"endeavour  incessantly 
with  all  the  slrengtli  that  wan  in  hiiii  to  as- 
certain vrliat  lie  coulil  do  in  thi-i  world,  and 
u]Hin  that  bend  Ids  whole  fa<'ultii's,"  may 
lutvu  precipitate il  him  with  uniliie  inti^nsity 
upon  a  line  of  ai-tion  quite  unsuitable  li>r 
him,  whence  arose,  not,  inilccil,  his  in- 
fractions of  moral  law,  but  undue  U-inpla- 

lold 
will  certainly  Uiink  that  the  great  Ucbraiz- 
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ing  prophet  of  our  day,  —  in  Mr.  Arnold's 
sense  of  the  term  "Hebraizing" — the 
prophet  who  more  than  any  other  lias  ridi- 
culed the  attempt  to  see  tilings  as  'they  really 
are,  who  has  made  laborious  earnestness  of 
conduct  the  whole  law  and  the  gospel, — 
may  have  overdriven  many  consciences  into 
lines  of  action  for  which  they  were  ill  adapt- 
ed. He  may  very  well  believe  that  had  they 
been  encouraged  instead  to  let  "  conscious- 
ness play  freely  round  the  stock  notion  or 
habit "  by  which  their  proposed  career  was 
moulded,  their  consciences  might  have  been 
delivered  from  snares  to  which  thev  have 
actually  succumbed.  Whether  Mr.  Rodger 
be,  indeed,  a  victim  of  the  Carlylian  dogma 
or  not,  Mr.  Arnold  may  fairly  maintain  that 
it  was  not  through  too  wide  an  intellectual 
survey  that  he  embarked  on  the  policy  which 
landed  him  in  the  Court  of  Justiciary,  and 
exposed  him  to  the  stem  rebukes  of  the  iJal- 
keith  Herald.  ^Vhether  the  gospel  of  Hel- 
lenism, the  invitation  to  think  more  and  act 
less,  to  beware  of  action  till  the  mind  is  ripe 
for  it,  be  a  remedy  or  not  for  most  men, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  to  most  persons, 
headlong  actions  —  that  is,  actions  which  go 
before  thought,  —  ensure  suliering.  Mr. 
Arnold's  old  college  friend,  Mr.  Clough, 
has  waiTied  us  against  a  doctrine  which  is 

Eerhaps  the  only  one  preached  in  common 
y  Dr.  Newman  and  Mr.  Carlyle,  —  the 
doctrine  that  the  will  must  on  all  great  mat- 
ters anticipate  the  intellect,  that  the  intel- 
lect grows  lucid  in  the  track  of  right  action, 
instead  of  action  growing  noble  in  the  track 
of  wise  thought.  Mr.  Clough  says,  in  his 
spirited  hexameters :  — 

"  I  do  not  like  being  moved,  for  the  will  is  ex- 
cited ;  and  action 

Is  a  most  dangerous  thing;  I  tremble  for  some- 
thing factitious. 

Some  malpractice  of  heart  and  illegitimate  pro- 
cess; 

We  are  so  prone  to  those  things  with  our  terrible 
notions  of  duty.** 

There  spoke  the  mind  in  revolt  against 
the  great  doctrine  of  Dr.  Newman  and  ^Ir. 
Carlyle,  that  action  is  greater  than  thought, 
that  thought  should  !)e  moulded  by  action. 
And  Mr.  Arnold  in  these  airy  ethical  pafMjrs 
in  the  Cornhill  is  Ibllowing  Mr.  Clough's 
lead,  trying  to  hold  back  the  eager,  precipi- 
tate English  nation  from  so  mueh  action, 
till  it  has  a  cleai*er  in>ight  into  what  it 
would  be  well  to  aim  at,  —  to  make  it  count 
the  cost  more  patiently  lirst,  and  not  court 
the  contest  till  it  understands  clearly  what 
the  issue  is. 

Now,  how  shall  we  decide  between  these 
opposite  teachen,  —  those  who  tell  us  that 


e- 
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we  must  act  rightly  before  we  can  sM 
clearly,  and  those  who  tell  us  that  we  isnfli 
see  clearly  before  we  can  act  rightly  ?  Vfe 
can  neither  agree  with  Mr.  Carlyle  that  **  an 
action,  not  a  thought,  is  the  end  of  nc&an,^ 
nor  vnth  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  that  the  c:hief 
weakness  of  the  English  nation  is  nmahing 
into  action  before  it  is  prepared  for  ac?tion, 
by  submitting  its  habits  and  notionx^  to  a 
**  free  play  of  consciousness."  It  seemns  to 
us  that  neither  the  Hebraizer  nor  the  Hel- 
lenizer  is  likely  to  lead  us  right,  while  thoy 
go  on  vnth  their  endless  balancings  of  the 
value  of  action  against  thought  aiid  of 
thought  against  action.  No  man  is  ideally 
competent  to  weigh  the  different  parts  of 
his  nature,  — to  determine,  as  Mr.  Arnold 
seems  to  proj)ose,  which  is  the  least  devel- 
oped and  wants  development  most,  —  a^^ 
then  set  to  work  to  exercise  the  least  eu*^^ 
getic,  and  restrain  the  most  energetic  p*^^ 
as  you  would  exercise  a  muscle  that  was  i^^ 
ficient,  and  leave  a  mighty  biceps  idle  for  "^ 
time  till  it  was  in  some  proportion  to  t 
rest  of  the  muscular  system.  The  vice 
this  idea  is  that  the  moment  you  appeal 
the  sesthetic  sense,  as  Mr.  Aniold  seems  ---^ , 
us  to  do,  to  regulate  the  whole  characte^^^^ 
you  bring  to  the  front  tliat  paralyzing  se: 
consciousness  which  cannot  but  give  a  sei 
timental  and  histrionic  turn  to  the  whole  ai 
titude  of  the  mind.  Once  let  a  man  maki 
self-culture  his  main  object,  and,  for  bim^ 
culture  of  the  highest  kind  becomes  im 
sible,  true  harmony  of  nature  being,  li 
true  raodestv,  an  unconscious  beautv,  and 
not  a  conscious  and  deliberate  result  of  del-  ^^ 
icate  and  difficult  balancing  operations  car-  ^ 
ried  on  within  the  mind.  We  suspect  that  * 
the  tnie  Hebraizing  teaching  is  higher  than, 
and  includes,  both  what  Mr.  Arnold  calls 
Hellenism  and  what  he  calls  Hebraism,  and 
does  not  compel  recourse  to  those  internal 
weights  and  measures  which  Mr. '  Arnold 
handles  so  skilfully,  but  also,  as  it  seems 
to  us,  with  such  insigniticant  moral  results. 
The  true  doctrine  —  the  CUiristian  doctrine 
—  seems  to  us  to  be  that  while  all  knowl- 
edge is  good  for  its  own  sake,  the  knowledge 
which  grows  out  of  right  action  is  of  a  more 
vital  kind,  and  of  a  greater  breadth  and 
depth,  than  the  knowledge  preiH.*ding  such 
action  which  is  mainly  speculativi$  and  in- 
tellectual ;  that  it  leads  us  dcH^per  into  the 
life  of  (tod,  and  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  the 
sj)rings  of  Creation  which  we  cannot  ffain 
from  the  mere  contenii)lation  of  an\*thing. 
**  If  anv  man  will  do  His  will,  he  shul 
know  of  the  doctrine  whether  it  be  of  God, 
or  whether  I  speak  of  mvself,''  is  surely 
neither  Hebraistic  nor  Hellenistic  teaching, 
but  the  perfect  combination  of  the  two.    It 
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not  postpone  knowledge  to  action,  nor 
a  to  knowledge,  but  assumes  a  certain 
mt  of  knowle^e  as  the  basis  for  action 
e  knowledge  of  some  specific  demand 
0(1*8  will,  —  and  promises  that  all  ac- 
really  founded  on  this  knowledge  shall 
up  more  and  better  knowledge  as  the 
t  of  this  action.  There  is  no  attempt 
to  compel  a  leap  in  the  dark,  to  force 
Q  in  anticipation  of  knowledge,  still 
A  there  anything  like  Mr.  Arnold's  re- 
lendation  to  see  well  all  round  you  be- 
you  move  at  all.  All  it  says  is,  — ; 
3n  lieht  enough  for  one  action,  that  ac- 
shalT  yield  more  light ; '  —  *  given  the 
ide  of  mind  so  finely  described  by  Dr. 
man, — 

ip  Thou  my  feet,  I  do  not  ask  to  see 
iBtuit  scene,  —  one  step  enough  for  me,*  *  — 

ihen  for  the  next  step,  —  this  step,  if 
1,  shall  give  out  its  own  light.^  But  it 
not  ask  us  to  take  any  step  at  all  in 
lark.  There  is  nothing  here  opposed 
r.  Arnold's  wish  to  bring  a  **  free  play 
tnsciousness ''  to  bear  on  the  traditional 
iplcs  of  action,  so  long  as  he  does  not 
us  so  much  fascinated  by  this  free  plav 
»nsciousness,  that  we  forget  to  act  di- 
f  we  see  a  (rlear  ground  for  action. 
tendency  of  Mr.  Arnold's  teaching  is  to 
'  all  action  till  we  have  got  not  only  a 
ict  right  step  or  two  before  us,  but  a 
field  of  clear  survey  round  us,  — and 
we  maintain,  is  not  only  to  obstruct 
action,   but  to  obstruct  intellectual 

\  Arnold  in  this  last  paper  gives  illus- 
>n8  of  his  meaning  which  seem  to  us  to 
3  this  weakness,  lie  reproaches  the 
rals  for  two  weaknesses,  —  yielding  to 
ry  against  the  Irish  Church  before  they 
I  carry  out  their  own  statesmen's  higher 
of  **  concurrent  endowments ;  "  —  and 
ing  to  the  cry  against  the  law  of  pri- 
miture,  and  in  favour  of  equal  division 
86  of  intestacy,  where  right  reason  as- 
that  all  the  notions  of  children's  rights 
T  to  e(}ual  division,  or  any  other  spe- 
ivision  of  property,  should  be  exploded, 
each  case  decided  on  its  own  merits. 
,  we  submit  that  in  both  these  cases 
Arnold  is  forgetting,  in  his  scorn  for  a 
»w  practical  conception,  the  law  that  a 
e  practical  step,  taken  in  the  light,  will 
jce  more  light  for  the  future  than  any 
int  of  pains  in  bringing  **  a  free  play 
nsciousness  "  to  bear  on  the  ultimate 
itions  of  the  question.  Even  achnit- 
—  which  is  not  certain,  —  that  the  plan 
iversal  endowment  is  natural  and  wise, 
r.  Arnold  yet  seems  to  concede  that  it 


is  at  present  simply  impossible  in  Ireland, 
and  he  would  therefore  have  statesmen  wait 
and  set  in  motion  this  **free  play  of  con- 
sciousness "  till  it  becomes  possible.  In  the 
mean  time,  of  course,  we  lose  the  opportu- 
nity of  proving  our  real  wish  to  do  justice 
in  Ireland,  till  we  can  do  it  in  the  precise 
way  most  intellectually  sati'sfving  to  our- 
selves. We  postpone  the  only  pledge  of 
sincerity  and  desire  for  equal  dealing  which 
we  could  give,  because  Ireland  is  not  ready 
for  the  one  we  should  like  to  give.  Which 
course  of  the  two  would  really  lead  to  the 
greater  spread  of  light,  —  Mr.  Arnold's  of 
amusing  ourselves  with  wide  intellectual 
discussion  calculated  to  make  the  Noncon- 
formists give  up  their  Anti-Slate  Church 
and  No-Popery  prejudices,  — or  the  volun- 
tary sacrifice  of  a  Protestant  badge  of  su- 
periority and  a  genuine  effort  to  deal  fairly 
by  the  Irish  Catholics  in  the  only  way  in 
which  Englishmen,  as  at  present  educated, 
are  willing  to  deal  ?  We  do  not  doubt  that 
the  narrow  No-Popery  prejudices,  and  the 
narrow  anti-State-Cnurch  prejudices  too,  will 
yield  infinitely  faster  under  the  influence  of 
the  most  genuine  act  of  justice,  —  narrow  if 
you  please,  —  but  still  justice,  for  which 
England  is  at  present  prepared,  than  under 
the  most  gigantic  efforts  to  bring  a  **free 
play  of  consciousness  "  to  bear  on  narrow 
motives,  of  which  even  a  host  of  Matthew 
Arnolds  would  be  capable.  Which  did 
most  to  sap  anti-Catholic  prejudices, —  the 
act  of  public  justice  to  Catholics  done  in 
1829,  or  on  the  books  which  have  brought 
a  * '  free  play  of  consciousness  "  to  bear  on 
Catholicism  ?  Even  Mr.  Arnold,  we  think, 
will  say  the  former.  And  so,  too,  as  to 
primofjfeniture.  Mr.  Arnold  despises  the 
nnbecility  of  so  poor  an  act  as  the  abolition 
of  the  law  ruling  the  demise  of  real  estate 
in  the  case  of  intestacy,  lie  thinks  intel- 
lectual discussion  freely  brought  to  bear  on 
aristocratic  settlements  on  eldest  sons  an 
infinitely  stronger  weapon.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve it.  The  least  action  which  is  in  itself 
just  has  a  far  greater  power  of  clearing  the 
mtcllect  than  a  world  of  discussion.  And 
this  action  would  be  just,  though  Mr.  Ar- 
nold tries  to  confuse  the  matter  bv  savin;' 
that  it  assumes  a  false  and  fanciiul  **  right" 
of  children  to  be  treated  ecpially.  It  does 
not  assume  this  at  all.  It  only  savs,  in  the 
absence  of  any  better  means  of  judging  such 
as  parents  have,  in  default  of  any  decision 
of  theirs, — we  have  no  reason  to  assume 
tliat  one  child  will  profit  more  or  less  by  the 
property  than  any  other.  An<l  though  we 
may  be  superstitious,  we  do  believe  that  this 
little  modicum  of  equitable  action^  on  the 
part  of  the  English  Legislature,  would  do 
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more  to  clear  the  cloudy  British  brain,  than 
the  **  free  play  of  consciousness,"  even  when 
wielded  by  a  Matthew  Arnold.  On  the 
whole,  while  agreeing  heartily  with  Mr. 
Arnold  that  we  need  a  wider  and  fuller  ap- 
preciation of  intellectual  knowledge,  we  be- 
lieve also  that  he  has  quite  failed  fairly  to 
estimate  the  peculiar  and  infinitely  deeper 
spell  of  the  sort  of  knowledge  which  springs 
from  right  action,  however  narrow.  The ! 
knowledge  which  grows  out  of  action  is  a  | 
sort  of  knowledge  with  deeper  roots  and  j 
infinitely  more  various  suckers  than  the 
knowledge  which  grows  out  of  **  a  free  play 
of  consciousness,"  and  Mr.  Arnold  aoes 
not  seem  to  us  to  catch  its  significance  or 
the  cause  of  it.  If  Mr.  Carlyle  makes  an 
idol  of  action  apart  from  knowledge,  Mr. 
Arnold  makes  an  idol  of  knowledge  apart 
from  action ;  and  both  seem  to  us  to  miss 
the  vital  relation  between  the  two. 


From  The  London  Review. 
PATHETIC   TOYS. 

There  are  few  sights  more  capable  of 
bringing  out  a  sentimental  gush  of  thought 
than  a  glance  into  a  shop  in  which  toys  are 
sold  for  the  very  poor.  These  establish- 
ments are  to  be  found  in  low  neighbour- 
hoods, and  generally  do  not  confine  their 
commercial  operations  to  a  single  branch 
*  of  business.  You  see  in  the  window,  next 
the  wooden  dolls,  green  bottles  of  sweet 
stuff,  boxes  of  matches,  candles,  twine,  and 
often  a  small  pile  of  apples  or  some  other 
cheap  fruit ;  inside  will  be  found  those  tales 
and  songs  written  for  what  Mr.  Trollope 
has  termed  the  unknown  public,  along  with 
whistle?:,  jews'-harps,  and  a  few  masks  of  a 
hideous  kind,  whiirli  are  supposed  to  be  es- 
pecially attractive  to  the  youthful  mind. 

To  children  toys 'are  as  necessary  as  fresh 
air  and  exercise.  The  little  creatures  whi'U 
learning  to  talk  ai)pear  to  have  a  certain 
cons<'iuiKsnuss  that  grown-up  people  either 
laugh  at  them,  or  do  not  understand  them; 
with  a  toy,  however,  thev  can  be  at  onre 
familiar  and  at  home.  »Jack-in-the-box  is 
always  ready  to  })lay  with  them,  —  a  doll 
never  rt'fustvs  her  company,  will  submit  to 
any  amount  of  kissing.  Ideating,  or  dressing, 
and,  as  long  as  the  wax,  cotton  and  bran 
keep  together,  will  amuse  her  owner  and  re- 
main faithful. 

15ut  it  is  curious  to  note  the  difference 
between  a  poor  and  a  rich  child  in  the  treat- ! 
ment  and  management  of  dolls.  To  the 
child  lady  the  doll  is  a  familiar  presence. 
It  has  not  the  charm  of  novelty  or  unex- 
ectedness;   she  .iegattifl..it  as  an  accom- 
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paniment  of  her  station.  Then  if  she  wants 
to  trick  it  out  she  has  not  the  piquant 
trouble  of  hunting  for  bits  of  ribbon,  of 
gauze,  or  of  tinsel.  Then  again  her  doll  is 
horribly  mechanical,  and  allows  but  small 
room  for  fancy.  It  may  squeak  and  open 
and  shut  its  eyes,  thereby  preventing  its 

Eroprietress  from  doing  the  conversation 
erself.  But  the  meagre,  starved  present 
which  the  workman  brings  to  his  eottase 
or  lodgings  is  differentlv  cherished.  It 
has  twice  as  fine  a  life.  Its  'mistress  never 
ceases  prattling  to  it,  will  search  and  ran- 
sack every  comer  for  the  dingy  shreds  of 
cotton  that  are  to  render  the  emgy  magnifi- 
cent in  her  eyes.  Then  it  is  not  subject  to 
the  whims  which  fine  ladies  take  to  their 
favourite  even  in  their  tenderest  years.  It 
is  petted  with  a  constant  affection  until 
grime  or  accident  obliterates  its  features, 
and  in  the  end  it  is  seldom  subjected  to  a 
toasting  at  the  bars  of  a  grate  —  an  experi- 
ment which  has  been  known  to  tell  unfa- 
vourably on  the  countenance  of  a  wax  fig- 
ure. Poor  children  must  indeed  have  a 
good  deal  of  imagination  to  enjoy  the  queer 
things  constructed  lor  a  penny  or  twopence 
to  please  them. 

We  have  referred  to  Jack-in-the-box. 
Jack  can  be  bought  at  a  very  low  price  or 
a  very  high  one,  but  the  poor  chdd  geta 
better  value  out  of  him  for  the  money  tnan 
any  toy  we  know  of,  except  the  doll.*  The 
entertainment  he  furnishes  both  at  St. 
Giles's  and  St.  James's  is  identical.  He 
lives,  as  all  the  world  knows,  in  a  constant 
state  of  compression,  from  which  he  is  re- 
leased by  opening  a  wire  hasp.  He  always 
surj)rises  you ;  that  is  his  fun,  and  the  one 
joke  for  which  he  has  been  made.  His  fe- 
rocitr  to  a  little  boy  is  something  awfully 
delie-ious.  He  has  him  securely  fastened 
down,  and  that  gives  him  a  certain  sense  of 
power.  It  is  a  long  time  before  he  disbe- 
lieves in  Jack's  whiskers  and  the  energy  of 
that  spring  of  his.  We  have  heard  that  the 
first  doubts  on  the  subject  arise  when  a  boy 
begins  to  think  of  Jack's  legs.  Jack  pos- 
sessing a  quaint  organization  in  that  re- 
spect. However,  this  toy  is  as  democratic 
as  the  jewellery  imported  by  Mr.  Cole  from 
the  Paris  E;diibition  —  indeed,  of  the  two, 
we  should  prefer  the  cheap  Jack  ;  he  is  gen- 
erally of  fiercer  aspect  than  his  more  aristo- 
cratic prototype,  and  the  steel  in  him  is 
stronger  and  stiffer.  This  may  arise  from 
some  law  of  compensation  not  yet  quite  de- 
veloped. 

Another  favourite  toy  which  is  found  in 
low  as  well  as  in  high  places  is  Noah's  Ark. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  learn  who  first 
invented  this.     We  suspect  it  must  have 
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^T^J^  ^  the  writer  of  a  miracle-play.    It  is 
^?^*iiily  old  enough  to  have  beeo  the  freafc 
?^^^^h  an   author,  and  the    costumes  of 
^%ISQ  and  his  brethren  8ugf3:est  —  like  Mr. 
"y^kwick's  gaiters  at  the  soirie  —  the  Dark 
^^a.    Or  was  it  the  genius  who  alighted 
^  the  design  of  the- willow  pattern  plate 
"^^  coilstructed  the  first  child's  ark  ?    He 
Would  have  made  the  elephant  and  the  duck 
(not  according  to  their  kmd)  of  exactly  the 
same  proportions  as  you  may  now  see  them, 
and  he  would  have  sacrificed  a  custom  of 
old  standing  to  economy,  by  freighting  the 
ark  with  only  one  animal  of  each  species . 
But  let  all  that  pass.    Noah's  Ark  is  im- 
mortal, although  the  constituents  are  occa- 
sionally swallowed.    If  the  flock  thins  they 
are  easily  replaced. 

What  a  joy  is  a  whip  with  a  whistle  at  the 
end  of  it  to  a  child !  There  is  a  combina- 
tion of  delights :  you  may  have  a  sly  lash  at 


learning  Scripture  or  geography  in  this 
fashion,  it  should  not  be  thought  of.  The 
time  for  liking  toys  is  too  precious  and 
short  to  be  wasted  upon  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge. 

The  period  when  toys  are  given  up  for 
games  is  marked  probably  by  the  taste  for 
the  first  kite  and  fairj'-story  book.  Girls 
stick  to  dolls  until  they  can  play  a  quad- 
rille on  the  piano;  l)ut  a  boy  who  has  a 
kite  and  has  once  ilown  it,  and  hehl  the 
string  in  his  own  hand,  from  that  moment 
regards  whistles,  drums,  and  Jarks-in-the- 
box  as  vanities.  In  his  **ll()bt'rt  Falconer'' 
Mr.  George  MacDonald  gives  the  Ibllowiig 
description  of  the  manner  in  which  his  hero 
used  to  send  up  his  ** Dragon"  :  — 

"The  dragon  flow  splcudiilly  no*f,  and  its 
strength  was  mighty.  It  was  IlobeH's  custom 
to  drive  a  stake  in  the  groun<l,  slanting  against 


the  wind,  and  thereby  t«thcr  the  animal,  as  it 
the  cat  or  at  the  pet  dog,  and  when  blasi  of  were,  up  there  grazing  in  its  own  natural  re- 
these  luxuries  the  whistle  still  remains  to '  gion.  Then  he  would  lie  down  by  the  stake, 
the  good.  A  whistle  with  a  small  pea  in  it  i  and  read  the  'Arabian  Nights,'  every  now  and 
is  an  improvement,  giving  a  tremolo  and  then  casting  a  glance  upwards  at  the  creature 
artistic  air  to  the  instrument;  but  then  it  is    "^        *~  *^  '"^  ""*"      *    "  *"  ^'*  *  ^" 

likely  to  choke  it  now  and  then,  so  that  per- 
haps the  whistle  pure  and  simple  is  to  be 
preferred.  This,  too,  is  within  the  reach  of 
the  poor  child ;  so  is  a  drum,  or  at  least  a 
small  one,  out  of  which  a  good  deal  can  be 
got  with  perseverance.  To  see  a  half- 
dothed  nrchin  with  a  drum,  albeit  a  paltry 
and  diminutive  drum,  wliacking  it  untd 
he  falls  asleep  over  it,  is  a  more  enjoya- 
ble sight  than  the  appearance  of  Master 
Howard  with  an  expensive  aflair  that  might 
be  plaved  in  an  orchestra.  Master  IIow- 
anl's  Jrum  has  a  hole  in  it  months  before 
the    vounj;est    of    Brown's     children     has 


alone  in  the  waste  air,  yet  all  in  his  power  by 
the  string  at  his  side.  While  he  lay  there  gaz- 
ing, all  at  once  he  would  find  that  his  soul  was 
up  with  the  dnigon,  feeling  as  it  felt,  tossing 
about  with  it  in  the  tori'ents  of  air.  Out  at  his 
eyes  it  would  go,  traverse  the  dim  sturlcss  space, 
and  sport  with  the  wind-blown  monster." 

And  most  poor  boys  can  make  a  kite  when 
living  in  tlie  country.  It  is  only  in  the 
crowded  cities'  and  factories  that  tovs  and 
games  are  scarce,  and  this  is  to  he  regretted. 
Yet  even  there  children  will  make  the  great- 
est efforts  to  satisfy  their  natural  craving. 
Dirt-pies  (rost  nothing,  and  oyster-shells  and 
broken  glass,  with  lovely  guriiishes  of  tlie 


yielde<l  to  an  impulse  to  see  what  was  mak-  !  wire  topj)ing  of  soda-water  ilasks,  will  do- 
ing the  noise  inside  the  sheepskin  of  his.        |  light  a  group  of  poor  children  for  a  whole 


We  doubt  whether  a  spade  and  a  small 
cart  may  be  considered  as  genuine  toys. 
We  are  inclined  to  think  not.     Tlu^v  are  of 


day.  A  story  is  told  of  a  poor  child  put- 
ting a  paper  cap  on  its  head,  and  sittnig 
contented  in  the  sun  for  hours,  (piieted  by 
modern  growth.  A  poor  child  would  not  i  the  luxurious  feeling  of  enacting  something 
see  much  fun  in  a  spa<le  and  cart:  penliaps  .  or  other  —  who  knows?  and  the  story  may 
it  has  a  dim  notion  of  its  own  future  at '  be  true  and  the  cap  no  fool's-caj)  either, 
tiie  tail   of  a  ]»lough  or  the  side  of  a  real        Childhood  is  a  mystery  which  genius  can 

only  touch  without  j»rofaniiig.  We  may  be 
content  with  observing  its  surfiice  and  with 
making  one  practical  note  at  least.      Char- 


waggon.  A  swonl  however,  or  a  gun,  may 
Ihj  included  in  the  catalogiie.  Those  sym- 
bols reveal  the  common  mascqline  disj>osi- 
lion.     The  boy  who  prefers  a  swonl  to  a 


itable  people  niijrht  give  more  toys  and  less 


traiispanMit  slate    reccmimends    himself  to'  tracts  to  tln»  children  of  the  working  classes 
anv  student  of  children.     What  virions  a  I  when  thev  visit  and  teach  at  Sun<lav  schools. 


child  has,  pulling  this  bit  of  tin  or  iron  from  '  A  prize  at  one  of  these  latter  institutions  of 
its  case  and  flourishing  it  over  a  geranium  I  ■  a  drum  or  a  d<dl  would  olh*n  be  more  ac- 
Puzzles,  so  called,  are  abominations.  A  '  ceptable  and  useful  than  a  tract  containing  a 
chihfs  intellect  will  quicken  itself  without :  goody  lie,  enforcing  obedience  or  troth  by 
such  dr)'  forcing.     As  for  a  boy  or  a  girl  {  some  nonsensical  story. 
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From  The  London  Keylew. 
SHAM  AKTIQUITIES. 

When  Jonathan  Oldbuck  was  holding 
forth  to  LoYcl  upon  the  outlino  of  the  sup- 

Sosed  entrenchment,  as  marking  without 
oubt  the  situation  of  a  Roman  outwork  on 
the  site  of  the  decisive  battle-ground  between 
Agricola  and  the  Caledonians,  the  unex- 
pected interruption  of  Edie  Ochiltrees  — 
**  I  was  at  the  digging  of  it, "  might  be  taken 
as  a  warning  to  other  antiquarians  than  he 
of  Monkbairns.  When  once  the  mind 
allows  itself  to  travel  back  to  past  ages,  it 
is  difficult  to  recall  it ;  we  canter  along  so 
smoothly  upon  the  nag  Imagination,  that 
it  seems  an  offence  to  be  suddenly  recalled 
by  the  voice  of  Common  Sense.  Hence  we 
suppose  the  ease  with  which  we  lend  our- 
selves so  oflen  to  be  duped  in  the  matter  of 
ancient  relics  by  designing  rascals,  whose 
opinions  upon  any  ordinary  question  would 
not  weigh  with  us  a  rush.  Never  was  the  say- 
ing, *  *  a  little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing," 
more  applicable  than  to  those  persons  who 
have  a  momentary  anti(juarian  craze  upon 
them.  This  is  a  complaint  we  are  liable  to 
take  just  like  the  measles,  and  there  are 
quacks  ever  upou  the  watch  to  profit  by  the 
contagion. 

Inquiring  of  the  hall  porter  at  the  British 
Museum  the  other  day  if  forged  antiquities 
were  ever  offered  there,  he  gave  a  grim 
smile,  **Lord  bless  ye,  sir,  never  a  day 
passes  over  without  our  being  brought  them 
sort  of  tackle ;  ^'  and  suiting  the  action  to 
the  word,  he  pulled  out  a  box  from  under 
his  desk  containing  a  miscellaneous  assort- 
ment of  daggers,  vases  with  confused  in- 
scriptions upon  them,  knives,  and  other 
articles  that  had  evidently  not  been  long 
cast  in  lead,  subjected  to  an  acid,  and 
smeared  with  mud.  **  The  gent  as  brought 
these  very  *  important  ancient  relics '  was 
quite  mad  because  we  told  him  they  was 
forged  —  went  away  in  a  pet,  and  we  never 
saw  him  again. ^^  In  all  probability  tliis 
credulous  individual  had  boasted  to  his 
friends  that  tlsese  things  which  he  had  pur- 
chased as  they  were  dug  up,  as  he  said,  by 
some  navigators  in  the  excavations  going  on 
at  Shad  well,  were  very  valuable,  and  find- 
ing out  his  mistake,  thought  it  best  to  leave 
them,  and  cover  his  retreat  by  saying  they 
were  now  in  the  Museum. 

We  understand  the  art  of  manufacturing 
relics  has  become  in  the  metropolis  a  regular 
occupation.  No  sooner  is  some  groat  pub- 
lic work  decided  upon, —-some  dock  to  be 
excavated,  some  ancient  building  to  be  de- 
molished,—  than  these  gentry  prepare  for 
the  occasion.    Their  game  has  long  ceased 


to  be  the  genuine  collectors,  who  are  well 
tersed  in  the  matter;  these  they  avoid. 
The  casual  passer-by,  however,  is  sure  to 
fall  into  the  snare  prepared  before  with  rare 
art.  It  is  as  necessary  for  these  knaves  to 
have  the  appropriate  scenery  for  the  little 
play  they  have  in  hai\d  as  it  is  for  the  actor. 
The  actual  fabricator,  however,  uever  ap- 
pears upon  the  scene.  The  ancient  relics 
are  beforehand  given  to  the  navigators, 
who  share  in  the  plunder,  and  just  as  the 
stranger  passes  by,  they  are  carelessly  tossed 
up  by  the  spade.  *'  That's  a  curious  thing, 
master,^^  the  rogue  remarks ;  the  other  nav- 
vies crowd  round,  and  the  mise  en  ^ckne  is 
complete.  As  •*  seeing  is  believing,"  there 
are  very  few  that  are  able  to  resist  the  bait ; 
it  is  gorged,  in  fact,  for  fear  of  another  pur- 
chaser appearing  as  a  competitor. 

The  nver  Thames  is,  at  the  same  titne, 
the  conservator  of  many  genuine  relics  of  a 
past  age,and  the  prolihc  mother  of  many  bas- 
tards. The  shorerakers,  as  they  are  termed, 
are  well  versed  in  all  the  ai-ts  of  getting  out 
of  this  river  articles  that  were  never  legiti- 
mately deposited  there.  In  the  celebrated 
trial  of  Lastwick  against  the  Athenceum, 
some  years  since,  two  ol  these  worthies — 
Billy  and  Charley  —  proved  how  lucrative 
the  game  is  in  experienced  hands.  These 
cunning  fellows,  **put  up"  in  the  matter  by 
still  more  cunning  fellows  behind,  **  dis- 
uovered^^no  less  than  twoj^liuusand  *' pil- 
grims^ signs  ^'  in  the  mud  of  the  dock  then 
being  dug  at  Shad  well,  and,  what  was  more 
cunning  still,  they  managed  to  sell  them  to 
the  extent  of  £400  to  one  of  the  largest 
dealers  in  curiosities  in  London.  In 
"Quentin  Durward"  we  all  remember  the 
leaden  image  Louis  XI.  placed  in  his  cap ; 
these  images,  it  was  as^serted,  were  of  a 
similar  nature,  used  by  pilgrims  when  visit- 
ing any  particular  shrine.  In  what  manner 
upwards  of  two  thousand  of  them  could 
have  fairly  got  into  the  Thames  in  one  con- 
fined spot  near  the  present  swing  bridge, 
f)uzzled  the  members  of  the  British  Archaeo- 
ogical  Society,  and  upon  an  examination 
the  whole  of  them  were  pronounced  to  be 
forgeries,  apparently  cast  in  chalk  moulds, 
the  graving  tools  being  nails  and  pen- 
knives. Bishops  were  cquip|KHl  in  mitres 
of  different  forms,  some  of  th(>in  dating  back 
to  the  twelfth  century.  The  inilitarj*  figures 
were  e(iually  absurd.  It  was  asserted  that 
these  relics  were  of  the  fourteenth  and  fif- 
teenth centuries,  hence  they  bore  upon  their 
own  face  the  proof  of  their  having  been 
forged.  IIow  many  of  these  signs  have 
found  their  *way  into  private  collections  we 
know  not;  some  of  them  were  purchased 
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bT  Mr.  Franks  for  the  British  MiiHam,  but 
<ney  have  never  been  exhibited. 

Our  country  friends,  however,  cannot 
afford  to  grin  at  the  Coekoe^s  for  tbe  faeil- 
itv  with  nhith  they  are  imposed  upon. 
Tbey  sUoultl  remuiubtr  thu  exploit  in  the  same 
line  of  the  celebrated  Flint  Jack,  by  whom 
Yorkshire  and  the  northern  couotiee  havu 
been  Hooded  with  iraudulent  flint  instruments. 
This  i-elebrated  individual,  who  hoa  not 
Ions;  sitii'e  come  out  of  prison,  ouinagCB, 
with  a  piece  of  bent  iron  rod,  a  soft  ham- 
mer, and  a  bradawl,  to  numufacture  adzu- 
heada  and  arrow-heads  which  cannot  bo  dis- 
tingiiisht'd  from  the  genuine  articles.  We 
belicvi;.  indeed,  that  it  is  impossibiu  to  dia- 
tlnguiiih  them  from  the  undoubted  8[iei'i- 
mens  of  the  Stone  Ace  that  arc  occasionallr 
found  in  barrows  and  other  places  of  supijl- 
ture  ofthu  inhabitants  of  that  period.  The 
flint  is  H'l  hard  that  any  amount  of  time  h 
insullji'ient  to  mar  the  sharpness  of  its  cdg\:a 
when  buricil  In  a  statu  of  rest;  neither  does 
time  ti'll  upon  the  material  in  any  other 
way ;  hence  the  only  guarantee  of  the  genu- 
ineness tluit  can  be  obtained  for  any  Hint 
adze  or  arrow  bead,  is  tlie  fact  tliat  it  has 
been  obtained  from  n  barrow  tliat  has  never 
been  disturbed.  Flint  Jauk  knows  this 
well,  and  the  pVoof  of  lus  having  manufae- 
turetl  them,  indepen<lently  of  Ids  confesaion 
of  the  fact  aiul  public  eshibitlon  of  (he 
metlied  in  which  he  mode  tbem  before  the 
Geological  Society,  rests  upon  his  mdiscrc- 
tioQ  in  leaving  on  one  occasion  stuck  upon 
an  arrow-beud  ho  liad  made,  by  the  aid  of 
alum.  Home  chips  inadvertently  broken  off. 
Upon  these  s[>eeimiins  being  boiled,  to  free 
tbem  from  the  dirt  in  whidi  llivy  were  in- 
cniBtcd,  these  pieces  fell  off  and  discovered 
the  I'lieat. 

This  clever  vagabond  has  been  going 
about  the  norlJ)em  counties  for  the  lost  11  vc- 
and-twi^nty  years,  not  only  manufacturing 
■  false  ('elL-i,  but  making  British  notterj-. 
For  this  puqioce  he  lus  been  in  tiie  babit 
of  visitin;!  various  local  museums  lu  note 
the  umaincntation  and  the  lettering  occu- 
sinaally  to  be  found  on  such  articles  — forg- 
ing in  f^'t  in  cluy,  just  as  the  forger  of 
bank-notes  works  with  the  real  paper  cur- 
rency before  him.  Some  of  tbe  dealers  in 
anliiptitics,  unknowingly  of  course,  some- 
times si-il  thoBO  clever  vagabonds  old  coins, 
who  bilk-,  in  order  to  find  them  at  an  ap 
pro|iriate  luomcnt.  Mr.  Eastwood  admit- 
t^  tliat  he  sold  coins  to  n3vi;;ators,  and 
■ncb-like.  l!e  was  not  aware  what  they  did  ■ 
with  them ;  but  reading  as  we  do,  by  the 
light  of  these  transactions  in  sham  antiqui-  I 
ties,  there  can  be  little  doubt  they  are  not 
purchased  for  any  boneat  purpose.  I 


PBOTERB8  FEOU  II1£  TALUDD. 

Before  quitting  these  antique  realms, 
we  cannot  but  allude  to  those  classical  pTt>- 
verbs  from  the  '  Talmud '  which  have  lately 
appeared  in  these  pages.*  Their  wisdom 
and  their  tenderness  do  indeed  epeok  louder 
tbau  any  other  argument  lor  the  exception- 
ally high  state  of  culture  among  those  who 
:  nsed  tbem  as  their  hou:-ehold  words.  Anx- 
I  ioiia  to  produce  some  specimens,  and  ret 
not  wisbng  to  repeat  what  has  already  be- 
come familiar  to  our  rca.dcr8,  we  have  ob- 
tained from  the  author  of  the  arlicle  on  tbe 
*  Talmud '  tlie  following  new  bu<lget,  which 
ho  baa  translated  from  Tulmudical  sources. 
Those  who  wish  for  further  information 
must  consult  certain  portions  of  the  *  Mish- 
nah,'  together  with  the  labors  of  Buxtorf, 
BniBius.  Landau,  Uukcs,  &c. 

'  BetwBan  the  wolf  and  the  shepherd  the  lamb 
haa  Dome  to  ge'ust  One  tliiug  uuquired  nith 
pain,  is  b«tter  tbua  a  hunilrtxl  wiih  Mise.  Lot 
the  gnip«8  pray  fiir  the  ivclRkre  of  die  branches  ; 
without  bnmchca  there  wuuld  be  no  grapet, 
Bileiiee  is  bo&utirul  in  a  wise  niim  ;  but  how 
much  more  in  a  fooL  Miirc  than  the  calf  wishes 
to  drluk,  the  cow  wishes  tu  |;iveitsuck.  If  thej 
lell  you  that  your  fViend  is  dead  —  believe  it : 
that  he  hiis  come  into  a  fortune,  doubt  it  An 
am  feels  chilly  in  July,  lie  who  lends  money  ta 
the  poor  is  often  better  than  he  wlio  gives  them 
alms.  Here  is  a  tabic,  and  meat,  aud  knivei; 
but  we  liave  no  muuths  to  oit.  Bu  prudent  and 
be  silent.  The  wurld  is  Uko  the  wbeel  of  the 
welt,  wldi  its  two  bnckeU :  tbe  full  une  is  ever 
emptied,  and  the  empty  one  is  ever  filled.  A 
quarrel  is  like  u  squirt  of  wiitcr  issuing  from  a 
oleft ;  wider  and  wilier  gets  (he  clelt,  more  and 
more  powerful  the  equirt.  Here  is  tlie  sock,  the 
com,  and  the  money  ;  now  you  gu  niid  mensuro. 
He  who  bns  been  li^pdly  ilc|)rivcd  of  his  ill-got- 
ten E"rnieot  shoulJ  go  on  his  way  rejoicing. 
He  who  has  learnt  and  docs  nut  tuich  is  like  a 
myrtle  in  the  desert.  There  is  threefold  death 
in  the  shuiderer'e  tongue  :  it  kills  him  who  slaiv- 
dcrs,  him  who  isshinderel,  nnd  himwhoreodvee 
tho  rdaiider.  Some  people's  judgment  is  that  of 
a  bliiid  man  at  a  wiuilow.  You  cannot  touch  a 
fool:  adoui  man 'a  body  clues  not  fbul  the  kni(b.t 
For  a  man  who  has  been  ruined  by  woman, 
there  is  no  law  and  no  juJge.  Many  an  : 
smith  ii  ahot  by  his  own  rirrows.  Qreater 
is  he  who  ciiisea  good  deeds  tbiin  he  who  does  ^ 
diem.  Great  is  peace:  it  is  to  the  laud  what  i  ^ 
leaven  is  to  the  dough.  lie  who  struts  about  the  -' 
market  In  tbe  philosopher's  togii,  wilt  not  come 
into  the  dwelling-plaoe  of  Qod,  Where  song  (jcy 
of  life)  is  dead,  a  hundred  gecsa  laiij  be  had  fbr 
a  brass  fiii'ttiinij.  ami  1  huii'lnd^bels  of  wheat 

•  ik-iobor,  Wl  [Living  Aft,  No.  lai]. 
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for  the  asking ;  but  no  one  asks.  Woman  spins 
her  little  web,  while  she  talks.  Throw  no  stones 
into  the  well  whence  you  have  drunk.  A  small  al- 
lowance at  home  is  much  better  than  a  large  one 
abroad.  He  is  a  book-cose,  not  a  scholar.  Cut 
off  his  head,  but  mind  you  don't  kill  him.  It  is 
the  hole  that  makes  the  thief.  When  the  camel 
kicks  the  scorpion  away  with  its  heel,  the  scor- 
pion swears*  that  the  camel  shall  perceive  it  in  its 
head.  In  his  own  house  the  weaver  is  king. 
The  salt  of  money  is  almsgiving.  A  hundred 
shillings  invested  in  trade  will  give  a  man  meat 
and  wine  ;  in  acres  it  will  give  him  cabbage  and 
salt.  To  move  from  one  house  into  another  costs 
a  garment ;  from  one  country  into  another,  a 
life.  When  the  axe  already  touches  thy  neck, 
■till  hope  in  God's  saving  grace.  Flight  is  the 
beginning  of  defeat.  Hang  the  sweetest  grass 
round  a  pig's  neck,  ]l  will  still  go  and  wallow  in 
its  native  mire.  The  lives  of  three  are  no  lives  ; 
that  of  the  too  compassionate,  tf  the  man  with  a 
temper,  and  the  raisti  nth  rope.  Three  men  are 
beloved  by  God  :  he  who  is  of  a  sweet  temper,  he 
who  is  moderate  in  his  habits,  and  he  who  does 
not  always  obstinately  iwlhere  to  his  first  resolves. 
Poor  is  only  he  who  lacks  common  sense.  If  the 
old  people  tell  you  to  jmll  down,  and  the  young 
ones  to  build  up  :  ])ull  down.  You  must  not 
drink  out  of  one  cup,  and  look  at  another.  He 
who  cannot  mo<lerate  his  grief  will  soon  have  a 
new  grief  to  weep  over.  Where  Satan  cannot  go 
himself,  he  tikes  wine  as  his  messenger.  Who- 
erer  has  been  bitten  by  a  serpent  is  afraid  of  a 
TopQ.  He  who  IpiH  lu-ead  in  his  basket  should 
nci  be  compared  to  him  who  has  not :  (though 
neither  be  hungry  at  the  time).  When  tlae  JAck- 
al  has  his  day,  make  him  a  bow.  Would  you 
carry  sorcery  to  I'^trypt  ?  Pharoah  said  to  Moses. 
The  way  man  wishes  to  go,  thither  his  feet  will 
carry  him.  An  old  man  in  the  house  is  a  sorrow 
to  the  house  ;  an  old  woman  in  the  house  is  a 
blessing  to  it.  Seven  years  lasted  the  famine, 
but  no  workman  stirve*!.  Seven  years  lasted  the 
plague,  but  no  one  died  before  his  time.  He 
who  rents  one  garden,  may  eiit  birds  ;  who  rents 
many,  the  birds  will  eat  him.  If  you  hired  your- 
self out  to  him,  you  must  bait  out  his  wool. 
Honour  your  wives  ;  they  will  enrich  you.  Eat 
below  your  nicinis,  dwell  acconling  to  your 
means  ;  but  spend  upon  your  wife  and  children 
above  your  nif.ins.  First  understand,  then  ar- 
gue. Ilcvut  and  eye  are  the  twin  go-betweens. 
You  must  not  rel'ute  a  lion  after  his  death. 
Much  have  I  learnt  from  my  masters,  more 
fix)m  my  colleajjjues,  most  from  my  disciples. 
In  a  quarrel  it  is  always  tlie  well-bom  who  will 
first  give  way.  Do  not  stand  in  a  place  of  dan- 
ger, trusting  in  miraclrs.  Iron  sharpens  iron  ; 
scholar,  the  suholar  Man  has  been  createtl  on 
the  last  day  ;  even  the  gnat  is  of  a  more  ancient 
lineage.  The  thon^jiit  of  the  sin  is  worse  than 
the  sin.  Kat  quickly,  drink  quickly  :  this  world 
is  but  a  brigfcjgeclding-feast.  The  older  the 
wise  man  g^H|^e  wiser  he  fllttjPB  ;  the  fool, 
when  he  ages,  bMOmes  but  an  ffiRh^h  He  who 
studies  for  a  good  fVHttiJIHHh^  Btudy  b^ 


comes  a  blessing;  to  him  who  does  not,  it  grows 
into  a  poison.  Why  is  the  lobe  of  the  ear  soft? 
that  you  may  close  up  the  ear  when  you  heav 
aught  improper.  A  bad  wife  is  like  a  hailstorm. 
Do  not  dwell  too  long  upon  your  friend's  praises : 
yoH  will  end  by  saying  things  against  him.  Do 
much  or  little  —  so  that  ^ou  do  it  for  a  good 
purpose.  Refined  music  is  liked  by  refined  peo- 
ple —  weavers  do  not  much  care  for  it  Three 
cry  out  but  get  no  pity  :  he  who  lends  oat  his 
money  without  witnesses,  the  hen-pecked  hiis-> 
band,  and  he  who  cannot  get  on  in  one  place  and 
does  not  try  another.  Even  the  common  talk  of 
the  wise  should  be  pondered  over.  One  goose  gen- 
erally follows  another.  Bad  servants  fii*st  ask 
only  when  they  have  already  committed  the  blmv- 
der.  The  load  is  laid  upon  the  camel  according 
to  its  strength.  If  a  word  is  worth  a  pound,  si- 
lence is  worth  two.  A  pig  is  the  richest  animal : 
everything  is  a  piece  of  goods  to  him.  Who- 
ever does  too  much,  does  too  little.  The  greater 
a  man,  the  greater  his  pdiSsions.  He  who  pre8»> 
es  the  hour,  the  hour  will  press  him.  May  our 
future  reward  be  like  that  of  him  who  remains 
silent  under  a  false  imputation.  One  peppercorn 
is  better  than  a  hundretl  gourds.  A  Learned 
man  whose  deeds  are  evil  is  like  a  man  who  has 
a  door  but  no  house.  He  who  prays  for  his 
neighbour,  will  be  heard  first  for  himself  He 
who  marries  his  daughter  to  an  uneducated 
man,  throws  her  before  a  wild  bwist.  He  who 
throws  out  suspicions,  should  at  once  be  suspect*- 
ed  himself  Three  keep  good  fellowship :  stran- 
gers, slaves,  and  ravens.  A  fool  always  rushes 
to  the  fore.  Do  not  cry  out  before  the  calamity 
has  really  happened.  The  hatred  the  unlearned 
bejir  toward  the  learned  is  even  greater  than  that 
of  the  heathens  against  Israel.  The  righteous  is 
greater  after  his  death  than  during  his  life.  If  a 
great  man  says  something  strange,  beware  to 
mock  at  it  wantonly.  Passion  is  at  first  like  a 
thin  thread,  by-and-by  it  becomes  like  a  cable. 
Woe  is  me  when  I  speak,  woe  is  me  when  I  keep 
silence.' 


Part  of  an  article  in  Macmll^an's  Magazine. 
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Every  traveller,  it  mav  be  presumed, 
cares  about  somethinpr.  Evorv  place,  too, 
contains  something  that  would  interest  some- 
body, could  the  thmrr  and  the  body  be 
brought  into  juxtaposition.  There  are,  of 
course,  some  tastes  the  want  of  which  nmst 
render  all  continental  traveHinjr  more  or 
less  wearisome  and  altojjether  unprofitable. 
There  is  one,  failmjr  whirdi  the  non-coinmeiv 
cial  traveller  will  do  well  never  to  cross  tl>e 
French  frontier.  I  speak  of  a  taste  for.  reg- 
ulated too  by  some  knowledfre  of,  art  hit fc- 
fure,  and  especially  the  architecture  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  In  the  abundance  and  tlie 
splendour  of  its  examples  of  this  phase  of 
art,  the  French  is  not  merely  richer  beyond 
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comparison  than  any  other  nation,  but  richer 
than  all  6thcr  E;iropcan  nations  combined. 
It  a  not  merely  tbat  Amiens,  Soi9doai>, 
Noyon,  lAon,  Klieims,  Cliartres.  Le  Mans, 
Foititrs,  Suaa,  Auxurrc — it  ia  tisuU'ss  to 
multiiily  examples  —  contain  cathedrals  or 
otber  cimri'hua  altu^thvr  unrivalled  in  size, 
proportion,  or  detail,  bevond  the  Itbinc  or 
(be.Al|>»;  but  chat,  tbu  kevolution  of  1791 
notwitbsiandinj^,  the  rage  for  improvumenl 
(more  destructive  than  a  hundred  revolu- 
tions^, nay,  restoration  JtselT  notwithstand- 
ing. It  in  lianllv  possible  to  pass  over  ten 
luQes  of  FreiH'K  soil  without  coming  upon 
some  monument,  generally  great  and  always 
bekutilul,  of  French  mediaeval  geniua  and 
•oostruL-livc  skill.  For  the  most  pan,  with 
^IB  ma^uihcent  exeeptiona  of  a  lew  military 
stnietnrus,  such  as  Cuuey-lc-Clulteau,  these 
Itre  exclusively  ecclaiantical  monuments,  for 
tbttv  is  wimiwrativelv  litUii  doiuostie  arehi- 
teeture  in  1  ranee  older  than  the  Kenais- 
■ancc ;  but  such  is  iho  number  of  ccelesiosr 
tioal  monuments,  and  such  is  their  vorietv 
of  style,  that  the  most  accomplished  Freneh 
areluEoiogist  might,  in  a  week  s  tour  in  some 
parts  ul'  France,  meet  with  a  hundred  struc- 
tures ul'  nho:sc  existunue  as  yet  no  account 
has  been  got  in  —  structures  which  have 
blushed  unseen  for  cuntiirifls,  structured  still 
unknown,  uuiueosured,  and  unsketehod,  and 
hiq)pilj'  vwetlored.  Nor  are  there  many 
towns  in  France  (a  few  years  ago  there  were 
none)  albeit  no  fouf^'r  rieh  iu  dometiic 
Gothic,  which  are  altogether  deficient  in 
Mtamples  of  that  rapidly  disappearing  ele- 
ment, Ihe  piduraque.  IVuc,  the  I'lvlect 
is  abroad.  Tlitire  are  Ilaron  llaiisinanns 
(IlBusiiiiiiiiicrcheii)  in  the  provinces.  His- 
torical I'iiris  is  not  the  only  French  i-ity 
which,  in  the  rerollection  of  uU  hut  th« 
joun;;!c>t  inbabitant  thereof,  has   been  ini- 

Fntved  iilf  the.lHce  of  tlie  earth.  lioiien  — 
mean  tlie  Kuucn  oi'  fivc-and-lweiity  years 
■f^o  —  if  a  thing  of  the  (Kist.  A  rpuirtieriif 
gsble<l  houses  and  the  i^hoir  ofa  Iburteenth- 
ccDturj'  church  lay  in  ruins,  necessitated  by 
a  new  allgnement,  the  last  time  1  vi^iiteit  it : 
wfailc  the  existing  ancient  dwelliii>js,  once 
clorj'iii;;  in  their  eonstmction  —  their  itoss- 
tmtbered,  herring-boned  fai^des,  and  risible 
roofs  —  are  now  masked  under  plaster  of 
Paris  and  parapets ;  wanting  alike  the  fresh- 
IWM  of  youth  and  the  dignity  of  ago  —  like 
old  ladies  with  jiaiiit  on  tlieir  I'lieekn  and 
"fronts"  on  their  tcmplca.  Hasten,  then, 
ye  lovers  of  mediaeval  architecture  I  hise  nut 
a  MMson,  nay,  lose  not  a  day,  in  securing  a 
Ian  look  at  the  glories  of  which  the  clever 
and  tasteful  Frenrh  people  are  despoiling 
tbeir  coimtrj'  —  the  rich  inheritance  wliicli 
tb^  are  buiy  scattering  to  the  wiiidji.    itlr. , 


Ttiiikin,  some  years  ago,  said  tlutt.  bo  had 
more  thaii  once  b^^cn  engaged  in  drawing 
one  side  of  a  building  tlie  other  side  oi 
hich  workmen  were  busilv  ongiagcil  in  puli- 


ng down.     Bo  a 


n-A  tills 


of  speech,  no  rhetorical  arirfice  by  which  to 
call  attention  to  a  hidden  truth,  but  a  jJaJn 
account  of  a  not  uncomii:on  incident. 

But  the  interest  of  French  tftvelling  does 
Inot  depend  exclusively  on,  however  much  it 
may  be  increased  by,  French  towns.  ■  With 
great  deference  to  those  whose  knowledge 
uf  France  is  derived  from  an  annual  trip  by 
niilway  from  Boulogne  to  Paris,  and  I'roni 
I'aris  to  Basle,  France  is  as  highly  favoured 
by  nature  as  it  has  been  by  art,  and  on  tlie 
whole  richly  deserves  her  old  epithet,  la 
beltt.  Were  seme  of  our  autumn  tourista, 
on  their  way  back  even  from  Switzerland, 
to  ali"ht  at  Dijon,  and,  turning  wcstwanl, 
make  llieir  way  by  carriage  or  on  foot  toward 
Nevers  or  La  Chariifi,  they  would  pass  over 
a  country  altogether  unlike  that  which  they 
had  left,  no  doubt,  but  unsurpassed  in  ita 
own  kind,  —  a  country  made  u|i,uf  hills  al- 
most worthy  of  a  nobler  title,  and  these 
covered,  not  by  wootls,  but  vast  forettt  of 
magnificent  timber,  and  watered  by  numer- 
nux  and  rapid  streams,  the  tributaries  of  one 
bX  the  most  pleasing  and  beneficent  of  French 
rivers,  the  Yonne. 


From  Tht  Sp«t»ttr. 
A    HOUSEHOLD   BOOK   UF    £^GLISH 

To  produce  a  fine  selection  of  English 
poi'try  IS  perhaps  one  of  llie  must  tlilheult  of 
editorial  labours.  Tlie  mine  from  wbenoa 
this  wealth  must  be  cxtrai^ed  is  so  vast, 
and  contains  so  much  of  what  deems  like 
gold  but  is  in  rcalit^v  men'  ])iiic1ihi>ck,  that 
not  only  critical  insight,  but  downright 
bard  work  is  reipiisile,  iH-liirc  it  is  even 
possible  to  seiiarate  tlie  counterfeit  from 
the  pure  metal.  And  this  silliii;(  proceia, 
infinitely  wearisome  though  it  be,  is  but  one 
step  in  ihe  investigation.  When  the  dross 
has  been  cast  aside,  tlie  gohl  itself  rtHiuires 
to  be  weighed  with  the  uiu.st  careful  and 
delicate  precision.  So  niiicli  wealth  has  to 
be  compressed  within  a  narrow  compass, 
that  tlie  labourer  b  furf<.-<l  to  rcji.i't  much 
of  sterling  worth  for  the  sake  of  wliat  be 
deems  worthier.  Ilisaiiusbnuhl  lie  to  bring 
legcther  not  what  is  intrinsically  gooil,  but 
what  is  unqnestionably  be-t ;  to  nu-et  the 
reasonable  deuiands  of  readoni  capable  of 
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ertnnstiD^  hit  irork,  as  irell  s 

en]  pDbbcto  whom  be  loots  Ibr  its  Mcu... 

»rv   sui-cevs.      And   this   is   not   alT     The  grave'i  Goidtn  Treatanf  hiul  dui  »  rr— ii]^ 

tXHUpIler  of  siiih  an  anthology-   la   forced,  ""^  gruimd  ihit  Ihere  tu  no  room  fur  one  —J^^ 

•ince  the  ran-'n  i$  so  exltniivv   to  rc^irii-t  ^'"'■''''  <»°ie  afler.     Tlie  BflKTtion  is  one  nk..^^^ 

llitDM.-ll'  within  ilearlv  di-lined  liiJiits.     If  be  ?!"'  ~  ?^*  »n  "qoiintan^  with  the  iiou«--=^ 

wander  l««  wi.lelv,  i'.e  tnav  ftil  from  an  «-  ^"  '"j"'  ^,  ^™«"-|  «"  •»  be  t,Tlenisl»o|^ 

ce*s  of  IKcdom.  an.I  he  will  ben  accomplish  ^T'^^hf    i    ^  .'h  J^T^^      v.*       'If  "^^ 

, .  1  i        •       .  .     ■  "^  Iny  'o  1*  ■liinilted  there,  thji  this  wu  the  ooi^^^ 

ks  end  bvate««uie  restraint.  elision  to  which  at  the  fi«  1  w«  top«^l  .-^ 

It  prool  U-  ne^-Ued  of  the  truth  of  these  .r^^.     p„«mij,  ho,„er,  I  »jw  i^  tt:^ 
reioarks,  it  wili  be  found  m  the  fact  thai ,  change  mv  mhid.    The  volume  which  I  medi- 

Ol  the  scKres  of  put-tk-al  seleclions  extant,  ■  taxed  was  un  bo  diftrmi  a  scheme  and  pUn  fitm 

there  are  lew  that  from  a  literari-  point  of  hia,  that  while,  no  doubt,  I  ahonld  sometiniH  |d 

view  cao  l>c  deemed  of  value,  and  of  tbcae  oTer  ground  which  he  bad  gone  oter  hefijre,  it 

the  tcbeine  ol'  i!ie  collei-tor  ba!!  in  ever}-  in-  waa  evident  that  far  the  most  part  our  p^ihs 

stance  U-mi  earePjUy    restricted.      Charles  wonld  be  different  and  my  choice  not  idendeal 

Lamb's  Speeimtnt  lit' E»glUk  iromadc  Po-  "ith  hia.      This  to  m  f[reiii  an  extent  has  proved 

eU.  and  U-i^'h  Huni'i  SeU-Hont from  Btau-  ^'^  =*«■•  'I""' "'"  ""t*  'ha"  three  huodml  piceca 

M«Riaiid27ofc;i«rhavetaki'nanindependi.-nt  ""^''  compiae  thu  volume,  lesa  than  seientf 

■nd,  we  believe,  a  permanent  place  in  our  "*"'  "PP™™.' "•  hu,  and  it  is  ™j  to  peiwiv* 

literature,  a  position  due  in  great  measure  to  ^""/^'^  should  be.     Hia  is  a  rre™r|.  of  (A. 

tbe  eboice  er^eifln  with  wb^h  these  cba™-  ?t±r  ^^L^^iZ  f"  ','  'V  ^"^'l^ 
■  _,  ,.  J  .L   ■        1  1         /.onmmye,  and  Of  these  eiclusivelv:  but  wilhui 

mg  writer*  have  elibvened  the.r  Tolumes.  but  .^is  iirele  he  pn,p««  to  include  M  which  is  of 
due  pt-ri«i>,  evt^  i^.^^.  'O  •  Clearlv  de-  fi^.„,,  ex«llen«  in  our  Ungnage  b,  authora 
fined  and  careiullyfulhlled  intention.  And  not  Uvhip.  Mv  scheme  is  ai  once  bt™der  and 
m  this  re^|4•l-t  It  IS  impossible  to  exaguer-  narrower;  broa-ier  in  ihu  I  liaiit  mjBelT  to  iw 
ate  the  uit-ril?  of  Mr.  Pal^rave's  Golden  particular  class  of  piwify,  and  embrace  the  li»- 
Trramry.  That  precious  little  volume,  intt  and  the  dead  alike;  Darruwer  in  that  I  malw 
which  dv>tn  e>  a  \>Wv  in  the  smallest  libra-  no  attempt  to  he  exhaustive,  or  to  give  mora 
ly,  and  in  the  pocket  or  portmanteau  of  ihan  a  very  few  aampla  even  of  the  best  anl 
ereij-  travt-il*-r.  is  ^peciallT  remarkable  for  greateat  of  onr  poets." 
tbe  wu«  prin'.-i|jle*  of  selection  on  which  it  i 

is  baaed.  A  critic  of  the  Mghest  order,  |  Tbe  Archbishop  add?,  in  justificalioii  of 
whli  a  U»k-  that  is  rartly  at  tiiuli.  and  an  the  work,  that  many  poems  included  in  al- 
eniiiuMaMu  kuificienily  tempered  with  dis-  most  all  collections  will  lie  looked  for  in  vain 
eretion.  Mr.  Piiftravc  has  not  only  brought  ■  in  this,  while  not  a  few  whirb,  so  far  as  1^ 
logetber  the  rarest  ;;eiuj  of  English  lyric  -  knows,  none  have  included,  have  fouDd 
poeti^',  but  he  bas  done  this  so  as  lo  add  room  in  it.  *■  It  is  not  always."  he  savs, 
an  bi>Iori''aI  inteiv^t  to  the  poetical  value  | ''  that  I  have  considered  what'  I  brin;;  ^r>- 
Ol'tbi-  lnK..k.  He  lias  linked  one  age  of  our .  waril  hettrr  than  what  to  make  placv  for  it 
liierjiurvi-'anotbcr.  iarbythmicalharmony,  I  M't  aside ;  but  wbvrv  I  have  onjv  cnusid- 
fbuwiiig  hi'W  ilic  i-x'Irv-  of  didervnt  eras  ered  it  as  good,  it  has  seemed  a  real  fjain  to 
pos«e.<res  J  Ivrical  unity,  tbe  piiets  a  fam-  put  new  treasures  within  ibe  reai'h  of  those 
drlikeilc^•.— anil  lie  has  done  all  ibis  not  who  are  little  able,  orif  able  aiv  little  likely, 
bv  diilactic  prei-eptii.  but  by  the  choicest  j  lo  go  and  dis<-over  sui'h  for  themselvtai." 
i]luMrjii<i:;s  ■•(  the  art.  We  suppose  the  '  lliat  tbe  compiler  has  not  entered  upos 
G-ji-lia  7Vt'r<"ii-y  miirt  be  termed  a  eompil- '  his  work  without  reasonable  grounds  ia 
sliun.  but  ii  i^  a  •iinipilation  that  possesses  fully  made  out  bv  the  pi^'face :  but  the  beat 
manv  uf  th-.-  marks  i>f  a  6ue  original  work  justiticaiion  of  this  household  book  will  be 
—  high  c'jlmrc.  criiii-al  insight,  breadth  of  found  in  its  eonient;.  The  range,  aa  ia 
koi.iwie<i.:e.  and  c->:npn.'hcnsivc  taste,  the  contains  of  the  GiJJen  Trfatury.  coren 

With  jycb  a  rivjl  in  the  lii-Id  as  Mr.  Pal- '  thive  i-enturics;  bui,  unlike  that  volume, 
grave,  it  may.  jierliaps.  apiiear  strange  that  this  cvUeciion  indudi's  the  poems  of  living 
AI\.-fabi^hop  'French  should  venture  to  pro- .  writers.  So  that  while  the  book  openi 
dure  a  hoisi-h.-'M  l^-wk  of  English  poetrj-.  'with  Sylvester,  Spenser,  and  Ben  Jonsoik, 
and  eonsci.ius  that  sui'h  an  obJM-iion  might  ]  it  closes  with  Tcnnyspn  and  Biuwiiitig, 
be  argt-d,  be  has  anticipated  it  in  the  pref-  with  Walt  Whilmaa  and  Buchanan, 
an.-:  '      N.'t withstanding     tbe     menu     of    thu 

"Household  Boot,"  we  do  not  antiripate 

-The  first  qaalion  wbirh  I  ad»l  mr«lf  [he  ""r  h  iIh'  praise  and  }t.<piiUntv  aeixirded  to 
■fs]  when!  reaanad^purpyMlMi^:.,?' rater-  Mr.  1  al graves  ivllcii.in.  Of  the  288 
■ittM,  and  then  Dm-  a.  Im^Wi  laii  aaie,  of   )Hvms   in    the   iSolJtit    Tntwtuy   thera   m 


r  a.  Im^Wi  laii'aaJ 

4» 
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one  which  is  not  marked  by  mel-  for  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a  collector 

y—,,^    oF  lan^age,    or    felicity    of    poetic  of  poems  and  the  reviewer  of  the  poems  coU 

?^^:>ught,  by  lofty  imagination,  or  graceful  lected  should  in  all  instances  see  with  the 

T^iJ^cj';  bv  some  of  those  qualities,  in  short,  same  eyes.     Suffice  it  tliat,  on  the  whole, 

Y^J^ch  distinguish  the  song,  however  hum-  the  book  is  worthily  compiled,  and  that  it 

•-^i,  of  tilt'  true  poet  from  the  brilliant  ex-  has  a  character  of  its  own  which  marks  it 

^^liiaes  of  the  versifier.     A  man  may  ex-  off  with   evident   distinctness    from   other 

«^"**^»88   noble     thoufifhts    in    irreproacluible  collections  of  English  poetiy.  # 

*^^tre    without    being    a    poet,    but    such  Many   familiar  names    and    others   less 

Thoughts  might  have  been  uttered  as  well,  known,   but    almost    equally   worthy,    are 

^*  not  better,  in  prose ;  whereas,  the  thought  omitted  from  this  anthology.     Among  the 

^hich  is  essentially  poetical  cojuiot  be  said,  earlier  poets  no  place  is  iuund  for  Daniel, 

"Ut  must  of  necessity  be  sung.     The  spirit  for  Browne  of  the  Pastorals,  or  for  tln^  two 

Of  Archbishop  Trench's  collection  is  didac-  Fletchers,  Phineas  and   Giles ;  among  the 

tic  rather  than  lyrical,  and  we  think  that  in  later  poets  we  miss  Shcnstone,  (foldsmith, 

many  instances   the    compiler  has    shown  Crabbe,  Ilemans,  Praed,  Rogers,  and  oth- 

more  regard  to  force  of  language  or  to  a  ers.     Again,   while   several  notable   poets 

quaint  originality  of  thought,  than  to  those  are  but  slightly  represented, —  Pope,  Cow- 

oiaractcristics   which  belong  to   the  poet,  per,  South(?v,  and  Mrs.  Browning,  for  ex- 

and  to  the  poet  alone.  ample, —  others,   like  William  Drummond, 

The  pithy  disti('hs  of  Barten  Ilolyday,  for  William    Blake    the    poet-artist.    Hartley 

instance,  would  well  deserve  insertion  in  a  Cdleridge,    and   David    Gray   are   lavishly 

selection  of  epigrammatic  sayings,  but  ap-  cared  for.     Indeed,  Archbishop  Trench,  as 

Eear  inappropriate  in  a  volume  of  house-  already   intimated,    has   aimed  at  novelty, 

old  poi'try.     Quit*^  out  of  place,  too,  as  it  and  there  are  few  poetry  lovers  who  will  not 

seems  to  us,  in  such  a  selection  are  such  find  in  tliis  volum*^.   some   sweets  hitherto 

poems  as  ••  The  Soul's  Errand,''  by  an  anon-  untasted. 

ymous   writer,    or    **  The   World's    Falla-  We  are  glad  to  see,  by  the  wav,  that  due 

ciea,"  by  Quarles,  which  seems  to  haTC  been  praise  is  given  to  Ileiir}'  Vaughan,  whose 

suggested  by  it,   or  the  ''Hymn  for  Ad-  poetic  store  has  been  conspicuously  rifled 

■vent,"  bv  Jeremy  Taylor,  most  impotent  of  by  at  least  one  modem  poet.     Vaughan  ac- 

writers  in  verse,  most  eloquent  m  prose !  knowledged  Herbert  as  his  master,  but  we 

or  "The  Valediction,"  by  good  Richard  agree  with  Archbishop  Trench  in  a  prefer- 

Baxter,  who  also  became  crippled  and  ster-  ence  for  the  pupil.     The  SIlex  SrinffllanSt 

lie  when  he  alfected  metre.     Jloreover,  ex-  which  was  published  in  a  modeni  shape  by 

cent  from  association,  the  lines  of  Charles  I.,  Pickering  about  twenty  years  ago,  contains, 

"A  Royal  T^amentation,"  greatly  abridgeil  with  not  a  few  verses  crude  and  fantastical, 

in  the  collection,  have  no  interest  whatever,  much  sacred  poetr}'  of  the  highest  order, 

and  the  ratlyT  long  and  anonymous  poem  and  some  written  with  a  graceful  freedom 

entitled  •*  Loyalty  Confined"  has  not  even  that  the  reader  fresh  from  the  (piaint  and 

this  merit.     We  might  also  take  objection  often  grotescpie  verses  of  Herbert  cannot 

to  some  pieces  inserted  in  this  volume  com-  fail   to   appreciate.      Another  pnet    of  the 

posed  by  men  of  conspicuous  ability,  but  same  penod,  who  receives  from  the  com- 

who  wn>te  verse  as  Warren  Hastings  wrote  pilor  a  due  meed  of  praise,  is  Charles  Cot^ 

it,  for  n^laxatitm,  and  wn)te  it  ill,  were  it  ton, — **  hearty,  cheerful   ^Ir.    Cotton,"   as 

not  that  Archbishop  Trench  defends  their  Lamb  calls  him, —  whose  poems,  although 

introduction  on  the  ground  that  poems  fn>m  praised  by  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge,  are 

such  authors  **  must  always  have  a  sp<»cial  read  by  few: — 

interest  for  us.''     We  do  not  question  the  ^                     .                .    ^          ,     .    , 

interest,   but  we   maintain  that  it   is  of  a  , .  "  Th^  »"^  sometimes  prosaic  [says  the  Arch, 


,,     .      ,         '    ^    r  u        *u  i.   *i    •       tr  ^  vv..v,«.»  ii^v  deficiency  of  strong  an<l  h'ljrh  iiimgi- 

all,  It  does  not   follow  that  their  efforts,  ^^^j^^  .     ^  f,j^       ,^i^  ji^,ji^„^     ^^^  ,^.  ^^^ 

however  curious   should  Ire  stereotyped  in  ^^^n  from  other  men's  garments,  an.l  sewn  up«m 

an  anthology.     If  .Mr.  Tennyson  were  to  his  own,  he  may  t:ike  his  plsice  among  the  foro- 

produce  a  volume  of  sermons  no  doubt  in-  most  masters  of  the  tongue." 
tense  interest  would  be  excited,  but  it  does 

not  follow  that  a  place  ought  to  be  found  We  are  glad,  too,  to  find  here  t\w  best 

for  the  poet's  theology  in  a  body  of  English  illustrations  of  the  genius  of  Davenant  and 

divinity.  Sylvester  both  true  poets,  and  both  coin- 

Thcsc,  however,  are  matters  of  opinion,  paratively  vd^Mnta^fi^lvester  was  bora 
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several  years  earlier  than  Herbert,  and  as 
a  prool"  that  what  we  consider  quaintness 
was  not  the  natural  product  of  the  age,  we 
niav  quote  liis  bnef  poem  upon  **  Content." 
which  has  tlie  ring  of  some  verses  on  tiie 
same  subject  conceived  more  recently. 
One  stanza  is  omitted  for  the  sake  of 
brevity : — 

**  I  weign  not  fortune's  fjrown  or  smile; 
I  joy  not  much  in  earthly  joys; 
I  seek  not  state,  I  soek  not  style; 
I  am  not  fond  of  fancy's  toys; 
I  rest  so  pleased  with  what  I  have, 
I  wish  no  more,  no  more  I  crave. 

I  quake  not  at  the  thunder's  crack; 

I  tremble  not  at  noise  of  war; 
I  swound  not  at  the  news  of  wrack ; 

I  shrink  not  at  a  blazing  star; 
I  fcjir  not  loss,  I  hope  not  gain ; 
I  envy  n(^e,  I  none  disdain. 


I  feign  not  friendship  where  I  hate; 

I  fawn  not  on  Hie  groat  in  show; 
I  prize,  I  praise  a  mean  estate  — 

Neither  too  lofty  nor  too  low ; 
Thi6,  this  is  all  my  choice,  my  cheep — 
A  mind  content,  a  conscience  clear." 

There  is  so  much  in  this  admirable  tiollee- 
tion  suggestive  of  criticism  that  we  are 
tempted  to  add  to  these  remarks;  but 
enough  has  been  said  perhaps  to  show  the 
character  of  the  volume;  and  if  this  has 
been  done,  any  further  comment  is  super- 
fluous. Henceforth  the  Household  Book  of 
English  Poetry  should  be  placed  on  the  sane 
shelf  which  contains  the  Golden  Treasury, 
The  charm  and  worth  of  the  one  will  be 
best  appreciated  by  a  knowledge  of  the 
other  also. 


Mr.  John  Stcart  Mill.  —  The  list  of  works 
which  shmds  at  the  head  of  this  article  will  sufi^ 
cioutly  demonstmtc  to  our  readcra  that  Mr.  Mill 
has  nut  l>eon  an  idle  man;  and  the  numerous 
editions  through  which  many  of  them  have  gone 
will  show  that  his  labours  have  met  with  more 
than  an  tuilinai-y  <legi*oe  of  appreciation.  And 
when  we  consider  that  the  subjects  discussed  by 
Mr.  Mill  are  neither  attractive  in  thcmselvi's, 
nor  ]M.pular  in  their  treatment,  his  success  is  all 
the  nici*e  n'lnarkablc  and  gratifying.  The  vo- 
.racity  of  the  public  for  novels,  and  for  any  spe- 
cie of  literature  which  reduces  the  necessitjjr  for 
thinking  to  a  miitiumm,  is  not  one  of  the  favour- 
alile  signs  of  our  times ;  but  it  is  no  insignificant 
set-on  to  tliis  indolent  and  emasculated  condition 
ct*  the  genend  mind  of  our  nation  that  works  of 
mich  stcrl'.m^  ^oith  and  merit  as  manv  of  those 
which  have  emanated  fi-om  the  pen  of  Mr.  Mill, 
on  matters,  toi>,  of  such  contesseil  difficulty, 
shouM  have  attainetl  so  wide  a  circulati6a.  Two 
volunu^s  on  l<»gic,  in  the  sixth  edition;  two  on 
political  economy,  in  the  sixtli  e<lition;  and 
others  on  subjects  almost  equally  recondite,  in 
the  sivond  and  thinl  e<iitions,  reveal  a  healthy 
sulistnitani  ot*  intellectual  energy  in  the  nation 
which  gives  us  g«Hxl  hope  for  the  future.  An<l 
we  say  this  irn'>j>e<.*tive  altogether  of  the  intrin- 
ekj  merits  of  Mr.  ^Mill's  spivulations,  of  whi«h 
we  hold  many  to  l>e  true,  and  as  many  to  be 
questional »le,  if  not  juilp'ilily  erronet^us.  For 
the  dis|>o?*:tion  to  stu.l)*  and  m;i8ter  problems  so 
al^tnist^  :is  th<  se  with  which  Mr.  Mill  chieflv 
Cimivrn>  hiinsilf  shows  tint  there  is  a  numl>er, 
and  that  h\  no  nirtins  insij:niti.*ant,  of  j>ersi>ns 
who  di-siri'  to  know  Si»mething  more  than  that 
hread-and-lnitter  philosn»phy  which  has  l)een 
8up^x>sotI  to  have  a  supreme  and  ev«n  exclusive 
charm  in  the  eyes  of  Knjjliiihnien.  The  admira- 
tion which  Mr.  Mill  ha;)  awakened  for  himself. 


both  personally  and  aa  a  thinker,  has  found  fbr 
itself  a  moflt  honourable  and  well-deserved  ex- 
pression in  his  election  for  Westminster,  a  posi- 
tion which  we  trust  he  will  be  long  spared  to 
enjoy.  Men  of  hia  independent,  wide,  subtle 
cast  of  thought  are  absolutely  neeilcd  in  the 
senate  of  our  land  — not  merely  because  of  the 
light  that  they  can  contribute  in  the  discussion 
of  national  questions,  but  also  of  the  light  tbcy 
themselves  can  derive  for  the  correction  of  theo- 
retic and  one-eided  conclusions  of  their  own', 
and  which  are  simply  what  have  been  termed 
**  idols  of  the  cave."  Already,  unless  we  are 
mistaken,  Mr.  Mill  has  received  some  little  ben- 
efit in  this  way,  in  exchange  for  tlie  benefit  be 
has  imdoubtediy  conferred. 

Briti»h  Quarterly  Beview. 


Fisu  ix  Bamsii  Columbia.  —  A  remarltable 
feature  in  British  Columbia  is  the  abundance  of 
fish,  and  of  salmon  particularly.  Salmon  swarm 
in  such  numbers  that,  acconVmg  to  Mr.  Lord, 
naturalist  to  the  Boundary  Commission,  every 
rivulet  is  so  crammed  that  from  want  of  Txx>m 
they  push  one  another  high  and  dry  upon  the 
pel^bles.  Each  with  its  head  up  stream  scufks 
for  preceilencc.  With  one's  hands  only,  tons  of 
salmon  might  be  pnHiureil.  Once  started  on 
their  journey,  these  fish  never  turn  back.  As 
fiut  a«  those  in  front  die,  fresh  arrivals  take 
their  pljK*e  and  share  their  fate.  For  two  months 
this  grcftt  salmon  army  proceeds  up  stream,  fur- 
nishing fi.x>d  without  which  the  Indians  must 
perish  miserably.  For  six  months  in  the  year 
they  depend  on  the  salmon  which  they  obtain  in 
June  and  July,  and  preserve  by  drying  in  the 
Bun.  The  Canadian  Kewt. 
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From  The  Dublin  University  Magazine. 
LIFE'S    VOYAGE. 

The  sun  shines  in  the  eastern  sky, 
On  the  sea  its  splendour  pours, 

And  a  ship  is  sailing  into  sight. 
And  it  comes  from  distant  shores. 

Sweet  music  make  the  flapping  sails, 

Ab  into  port  it  steers, 
And  from  the  shore,  the  pleasant  sound, 

A  welcoming  of  cheers. 

A  little  life  is  welcomed  in 

A  bajrk  from  unknown  shores; 
Upon  the  world  it  casts  its  freight 

Of  precious  goods  and  stores. 

Sweet  music  make  the  welcome  words  — 

**  To  thee  a  child  is  given." 
We  hail  it,  as  the  ship  is  hailed, 

A  blessing  sent  from  heaven. 

The  sun  sinks  in  the  western  sky. 

The  evening  faints  in  night. 
As  the  ship  sails  out  to  the  unknown  seas. 

And  soon  is  lost  to  sight 

Sad  music  make  the  flapping  sails. 

As  sea-ward  far  it  steers. 
And  dimly  faint  the  shadowy  masts, 

Seen  through  a  mist  of  tears. 

A  weary  life  goes  sinking  out. 

And  it  drifts  to  a  distant  sea. 
And  its  goal  is  the  everlasting  shores 

Of  wide  eternity. 

A  voyage  made  by  ships  and  men 

Across  an  ocean  vast — 
The  goods  and  ills  of  life  and  death. 

The  future  and  the  past. 

L.  c. 


From  The  Churchman's  Family  Magazine. 
HYMN 

FOR  THE  OPENrNO   OF   A   KKW  OHUBOH. 

Almighty  Ruler  of  the  world. 

Whose  throne  is  heaven,  whose  footstool  earth, 
Whose  word  the  night  of  chaos  furled. 

Who  spake  and  nature  sprang  to  birth  ; 
O  from  Thy  scut  of  glory  bend. 

And  with  a  kind,  all-gracious  ear. 
Our  humble  pray'rs  and  praise  attend. 

And  manifest  Thy  presence  here. 

Vast  as  is  hesiven's  unknown  embrace. 

Thy  glory  wider  lx)und8  demands  ; 
And  canst  Thou  condescend  to  grace, 

A  temple  reanxl  by  mortal  hands  ? 
Thou  canst !  —  for  Thou  didst  stoop  to  take 

A  human  form,  the  cross  to  bear. 
That  Thou  might*st  fallen  creatures  make 

With  Thee  immortal  life  to  share. 


And  Thou  hast  said,  where  two  or  three 

In  Thy  blest  name  together  meet. 
There  shaM  Thy  Holy  Spirit  be. 

To  hold  with  them  communion  sweet. 
Spirit  of  Life,  and  Truth,  and  Love, 

Thy  promised  blessing  now  impart. 
That  all  who  seek  Thy  face  may  prove 

How  holy,  just*  and  true  Thou  art ! 

Oh,  to  Thy  service  consecrate 

This  sacred  temple,  —  make  it  iBnsm^ 
Shine  forth  in  Thy  most  glorious  state. 

Here  reign  in  majesty  divine ! 
Here  be  Thy  holy  name  adored. 

Here  prayers  be  offered  —  vows  sincere  < 
Let  all  confess,  with  one  accord, 

That  Thou,  0  Lord  our  God,  art  here ! 


From  Tinsley'8  Magazine. 
MAN'S  PLACE  IN  NATURE.' 

BB8PBCTFULLT    DSpiCATED    TO    MESSRS.   DARWtir 

AND  UUXLXT. 

I. 

They  told  him  gently  he  was  made 

Of  nicely-tempered  mud  ; 
That  man  no  lengthened  part  had  played 

Anterior  to  the  Flood. 
'Twas  all  in  vain :  he  heeded  not  — 

Referring  plant  and  worm. 
Fish,  reptile,  ape,  and  Hottentot, 

To  one  '  primordial  germ.' 


II. 

They  asked  him  whether  he  oould  bear 

To  think  his  kind  allied 
To  all  those  brutal  forms  which  were 

In  structure  pithecoid  ; 
Whether  he  thought  the  apes  and  us 

Homologous  in  form : 
He  said,  *  Homo  and  Pithecus 

Come  from  one  common  germ.' 

III. 

They  called  him  *  atheistical. 

Sceptic,  and  infidel : ' 
They  swore  his  doctrines  without  fiedl 

Would  plunge  him  into  hell ; 
But  he,  with  proo&  in  no  way  lame, 

Made  this  deduction  firm, 
That  all  organic  beings  came 

From  one  primordial  germu 

IV. 

That  as  for  the  Noaohian  flood, 

'Twas  long  ago  disproved  ; 
That  as  for  man  being  made  of  mud, 

All  by  whom  truth  is  loved 
Accept  as  fact, —  what,  ma/yre  strife. 

Research  tends  to  confirm  — 
That  man  and  everything  with  lifb 

Game  from  one  common  germ. 
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From  JUaokwood'»  MagAadne. 

HISTORICAL   SKETCUES   OF  THE  KEIGN 
OF  (iEOKGE  11. 

NO.  v.— THE  POET. 

Not  many  weeks  ago,  in  one  of  the  glow- 
ing days  of  this  fervid  summer,  the  writer  of 
these  pages  sought  out  the  house  in  which 
Popc''s  conscious  life  began.  In  a  rich, 
leaiy,  luxuriant  country,  wealthy  witL  great 
trees  and  sweeps  of  immemorial  turf,  the 
soul  of  which  is  Windsor  and  its  great  Park, 
still  shading  off  into  broken  relics  of  forest, 
lies,  among  the  oaks  and  elm-trees,  the 
scattered  hamlet  of  Bintield  —  a  place  so 
tiny  and  so  rude  that  it  scarcely  counts  as  a 
village.  To  tind  out  the  house  of  a  poet 
who  has  been  dead  for  more  then  a  century, 
in  the  comfortable  dei)ths  of  Berks,  where 
literature  thrives  poorly  even  on  the  higher 
levels,  seemed  a  sufficiently  hopeless  task. 
It  was  a  day  of  May  that  blazed  like  Au- 
gust, with  a  cloudless  breadth  of  blue  above, 
and  white  waste  of  dust  along  the  parched 
roads  ;  and,  happily,  there  were  afew  passers- 
by  about  the  front  of  the  first  roadside  public 
at  which  the  inquiry  was  made.  **  Ask  for 
Pope's  house,"  said  the  lady  whose  friendly 
aid  attended  the  errant  historian.  John 
Thomas,  the  meekest  of  his  race,  to  whom 
the  commission  was  given,  looked  the  aston- 
ishment he  would  not  speak  at  so  disre- 
spectful a  mode  of  address.  **lf  you 
please,  ma'am,  Mr.  Pope  don't  live  there 
now,''  he  said,  helplessly,  when  he  came 
back  from  the  rural  door,  where  a  few  wag- 
goners and  idlers  immediately  began  to 
flutter  over  the  little  incident.  Then  there 
followed  over  the  three-cornered  bit  of 
gn»en  which  lay  in  front  of  the  **  Crown" 
the  landlady,  shading  her  eyes  with  her 
band,  to  repeat  this  information,  and  enter 
into  [jarticulaM  about  the  "family"  who 
had  come  into  the  house.  But,  in  tlie  mean 
time,  thi*.  in(iuir}'  had  roused  a  jolly  specta- 
tor in  a  sniock-frock,  who  knew  better,  and 
shouted  cheery  dir«M^tions  over  the  prim  lit- 
tle woman's  head.  **  Ay,  to  be  sure,  I 
knows  it  well  I  It's  Pope  the  poeter's 
house,*'  said  this  authority,  with  rural  am- 
plitu<le  of  detail  ]is  to  the  corners  to  be 
passed  and  cabanits  to  be  encountered  on 
the  way.  And  we  who  souji^lit  the  place 
looked  at  each  other  with  a  clearer  convic- 
tion, perhaps,  of  the  superiority  of  the  Poet 


over  other  gainers  of  fame  than  is  often  at- 
tained to  in  this  so-called  unpoetical  age. 
Had  we  asked  our  jolly  waggoner  who 
reigned  a  hundred  years  ago  in  the  noble 
towers  of  Windsor,  the  man  would  proba- 
bly have  known  nothing  of  George  or  Caro- 
line—  nothing  of  their  great  Minister,  or 
of  the  lights  of  their  strange  court.  But 
**  Pope  the  poeter"  had  been  heard  of  even 
among  those  silent  fields.  Is  not  this  real 
fame? 

Had  the  mission  been  one  of  hero-wor- 
ship, we  might  have  been  justified  in  enter- 
ing into  a  description  of  the  house,  enlarged 
and  widened  out  at  every  possible  comer, 
but  still  enclosing,  as  in  a  shrine,  at  least 
one  homely  wainscot  room  of  the  original 
dwell injT-place,  which  the  present  proprie- 
tor, with  graceful,  old-fashioned  politeness, 
exhibited  to  the  pilgrim.     It  is  no  longer 

•*  A  little  house  with  trees  o-row. 
And,  like  its  master,  very  low," 

but  it  retains  the  row  of  big-branched 
storm-worn  firs,  with  great  tnmks  gleaming 
red  in  the  sunset,  which  doubtless  inspired 
the  description ;  and  on  the  lawn  a  rusty, 
melancholy  cypress,  said  to  have  been 
planted  by  the  poet.  It  is  not,  however, 
our  intention  to  treat  the  T^lace  as  a  shrine, 
or  surround  with  any  attempt  at  worship 
the  name  of  Pope.  It  is  enough  for  our 
purpose  that  this  name  has  survived  for 
nearlv  a  centurv  and  a  half  in  the  recollec- 
tions  of  this  sluni])rous  unpoetic  district, 
which  probably  would  own  no  thrill  at  the 
name  of  Tennyson  or  Brownin*;  were  either 
to  set  up  his  rest  at  the  pivsent  moment 
among  its  trees. 

In  this  leafy,  level  land,  just  where  it  be- 
gins to  break  and  undulate  —  where  oaks  twist 
their  great  arms  and  throw  their  vast  shadow, 
and  rugged  hollies  grow  to  forest-trees  — 
Alexand<T  Pope,  a  iM)or  little  deformed 
bov,  was  broujjht  out  of  hot  and  busv  Lon- 
don  by  an  honest,  worthy  tra(!csman-pair 
of  parents  in  the  end  of  tlui  scvt»nteenth 
century.  lie  was  born  in  lU.'^'S  it  is  said, 
in  Lombard  street,  where  his  fitlier,  **an 
honest  merchant,  dealt  in  Hollands  whole- 
sale." Pope  the  elder  had  made  money 
enough  to  retire  from  business  at  a  compara- 
tively early  age.  He  had  inad<*  ten  thousand 
pounds,  says  one;  and  another  raises  the 
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amount  to  twenty  thousand.  Yet,  not- 
withstanding the  proof  of  some  knowledge 
of  the  world  which  is  conveyed  by  tlje  mak- 
ing of  a  moderate  fortune,  he  is  supposed 
to  have  **  found  no  better  use  for  his  money 
than  that  of  locking  it  up  in  a  chest  and 
taking  from  it  what  his  expenses  required  ^^ 
—  a  waste  of  capital  which  has  no  analogy 
with  the  shrewd  character  which  he  seems 
to  have  transmitted  to  his  son,  nor,  indeed, 
is  it  consistent  with  various  ascertained  par- 
ticulars of  their  life.  The  house  at  Bin- 
field,  with  twenty  acres  of  land,  was  his 
own,  and  he  had  rent-charges  on  other 
property,  and  investments  abroad,  which 
rescue  hiJs  name  from  this  stigma  of  foolish 
improvidence.  The  few  particulars  that 
remain  on  record  of  this  unobtrusive  father 
reveal  a  shadow  of  peaceable  respectability, 
retired  and  contented,  a  man  busy  in  his 
garden,  proud  of  his  vegetables,  interfering 
with  little  meaning  but  some  success  in  his 
boy's  childish  studies.  Pope,  like  his 
father,  was  deformed  and  weakly  from  his 
birth  —  a  dwarfish,  amiable,  invalid  boy, 
with  a  sweet  childish  voice,  and  general  in- 
dications of  precocity.  The  tiny  little  house 
has  ever}'  appearance  of  having  been  in- 
spired by  that  extreme  regard  for  personal 
comfort  an<l  narrow  domesticity  common  to 
the  class  which  its  inmates  belonged  to. 
The  good  couple  fondled  and  watched  over 
their  onlv  child  not  without  a  careful  eve  to 
his  education.  Thev  were  Roman  Catho- 
lies,  and,  as  their  son  grandiloquently  ex- 
plains— 

**  Certain  laws,  by  suflferers  thouarht  ui^ust, 
Denied  all  posts  of  profit  or  of  trust.  *  * 

But  then?  is  no  indication  of  an^-thing  in  the 
elder  Pope  above  the  level  of  a  retired 
8hopkei*per,  or  which  could  have  made  this 
denial  of  office  a  personal  injury  to  him. 
No  doubt  he  pottereii  about  his  garden, 
and  sat  in  the  sun  In^fore  his  little  countn*- 
house  as  caliulv  as  if  he  had  been  elisrible 
to  the  post  of  Prime  Minister.  Many  years 
after,  when  Pope  was  at  the  height  of  his 
fame,  it  seems  to  have  occum»d  to  him  that 
the  homely  pair  to  whom  he  was  always  so 
faithful  stooil  in  neiKi  of  emWllishment ; 
and  he  would  appear  to  have  invented  a 
pedigree  for  them  which  rests  on  no  founda- 
tion but  that  of  his  own  word.    Aeoording 


to  this  apocryphal  deecri{ttian,  the  poei'f 
father  sprang  fVom  the  younger  brandi  of  a 
family  of  good  repute  in  Ireland,  and  re- 
lated to  Lord  Downe  —  an  origin  afterwards 
changed  and  elaborated  into  **a  gentle- 
man's family  in  Oxfordshire,  the  head  of 
which  was  the  Earl  of  Downe,  whose  sole 
heiress  married  the  Earl  of  Lindsay/'  It  it 
evident,  however,  that  there  is  not  a  mor- 
sel of  evidence  to  support  the  story;  it 
**  had  never  been  heard  oT'  by  his  relatives, 
and  was  probably  set  up,  says  his  latest 
biographer,  **to  shame  Lord  Hervey  and 
Lady  Mary,''  who  had  driven  him  frantic  by 
a  taunt  at  his  **  birth  obscure."  The  tawr 
dry  bit  of  invention  looks  pitiful  enough  at 
this  distance;  but  the  family  of  Pope^s 
mother  is  less  mysterious,  and  apparently 
had  some  claims  to  gentility.  And  the  old 
people  themselves,  it  is  evident,  made  no 
pretensions,  but  lived  their  quiet,  yirtuotis, 
humdrum  life  in  irreproachable  independ- 
ence and  modesty,  tenderiy  indulgent  to 
and  pathetically  proud  of  their  poor  little 
crooked,  puny,  sweet-voiced  boy. 

The  education  of  the  poet  does  not  seem, 
however,  to  have  been  retarded  by  his 
bodily  weakness.  He  was  taught  to  read 
at  home,  and  tanght  himself  to  write  hy 
copying  the  printed  letters  from  books,,  an 
accomplishment  he  retained  all  his  life. 
His  first  education,  he  himself  says,  **  was 
extremely  loose  and  disconcerted."  He  fell 
into  the  hands  of  priests,  one  after  another* 
and  seems  to  have  taken  what  learning  they 
could  give  him  without  any  of  the  bile  with 
which,  in  such  a  time,  a  proscribed  dtt^ 
would  be  likely  to  mingle  it.  At  ei^t 
years  old  he  was  sent  to  a  school  in  Hamp- 
shire, and  learnt  the  Greek  and  Latin  rudi- 
ments together,  growing  acquainted  at  the 
same  time  with  the  first  beginnings  of  poet- 
r>'  in  Ogilby's  *  Iliad'  and  Sandys's  'Ovid.* 
He  was  transferred  shortly  after  to  Twv- 
ford,  a  Catholic  school  near  Winchester, 
where  the  precocious  imp  wrote  a  lampoon 
on  his  master,  for  which  he  was  flogged. 
The  punishment,  however,  was  not  allowed 
to  work  its  due  effect;  for  the  indulgent 
father,  thinking  of  his  boy's  weakness, 
doubtless,  and  not  of  a  **Dunciad"  to 
come,  withdrew  the  juvenile  satirist  in  hi^ 
otTence,  and  plained  him  at  a  school  in 
London,   where    his    budding    incUnatiaBS 
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coltiratcd  in  another  direction.     **  He 
Bometimes  to  stroll  to  the  playhouse/^ 
Dr.  Johnson,  *'  and  was  so  delighted 
^^^li  theatrical  exhibitions  that  he  formed  a 
"^*^d  of  play  from  Ogilby's   *  Iliad,'  with 
•^^tHe  yerses  of  his  own  intermixed,  which 
"^^  persuaded  his  schoolfellows  to  act,  with 
^^^  addition  of  his  mastcr^s  gardener,  who 
Porsonated  Ajax.^'    This  was  when  he  was 
ibout  twelve,  and  was  not  apparently  his 
first  commencement  as  a  maker  of  verses. 
"I  began  writing  verses,"  he  says,  **  far- 
ther back  than  I  can  well  remember/'    He 
"lisped  in  numbers,''  in  short;    and  the 
fatlS^  at  home  set  the  boy  subjects  for  his 
baby  doggrel,  and  was  his  first  critic,  send- 
ing him  often  back  to  "new-turn  them," 
according  to  his  mother's  evidence,  saying, 
"  These  are  not  good  rhymes  "  —  a  charac- 
teristic beginning  for  the  polished,  elabo- 
rate, and  much-corrected  verse  which  he 
wms  thereafter  to  produce. 

At  this  age  he  had  already  so  great  an 
enthusiasm  for  poetry  that  he  induced  some 
■  of  his  friends  to  take  him  to  Will's  CofFee- 
hoose,  where  he  saw  Dn-dcn.  It  was  but 
for  a  moment,  but  it  was  one  of  the  recol- 
lections upon  which  he  loved  to  dwell.  He 
had  already  written  an  *  Ode  to  Solitude,' 
**  in  which  there  is  nothing  more  than  other 
forward  boys  have  attained,"  says  Dr. 
Johnson ;  but  to  the  critic  not  imbued  with 
that  love  of  "  correct "  verse  which  belonged 
mmong  its  other  virtues  to  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  soft  cadence  of  this  schoolboy 
ode  is  more  pleasing  than  the  blank,  harmo- 
nioQS  waste  of  the  '  Pastorals '  or  the  other 
eiriy  poems. 

*'  Haj^y  the  man  whose  wish  and  care 
A  few  paternal  acres  boond, 
Content  to  breathe  his  native  air 
In  his  own  ground,'* 

tays  the  philosopher  of  twelve,  in  a  not  unu- 
sual strain  of  holiday  satisfaction  with  his 
home.  Some  prophecy  of  the  tall  talk  of 
his  subsequent  life  is  in  the  quaint  grandeur  I 
of  the  title  of  ** paternal  acres"  bestowed 
upon  the  little  bit  of  forest  land  at  Binfield, 
which  had  been  no  longer  in  his  father's  pos- 
session than  he  himself,  the  heir  of  the  pro- 
perty, had  l>een;  but  yet  the  verses  are 
pretty,  and  have  an  echo  in  them  of  an  older 
and  richer  strain  than  that  which  was  to  be 
eventually  his. 


Such  seems  to  have  been,  so  far  as  the 
formalities  of  teaching  go,  the  entire  sum  of 
Pope's  education.  He  had  nothing  more  to 
do  with  schoolmasters.  He  went  home,  and 
with  boyish  zeal  attacked  by  himself  every 
book  he  could  lay  hold  of.  Perhaps  the  weak- 
ness of  his  little  distorted  frame  may  have 
accounted  for  the  strange  life  of  mental  ex- 
citement and  indiscriminate  study  into  which 
the  boy  threw  himsqjf,  with  all  the  trees  and 
all  the  glades  of  Windsor  calling  upon  him 
all  day  long  to  pursuits  of  a  very  dii!brent 
kind.  Whether  he  might  not  have  been  a 
greater  poet  had  he  tossed  the  books  aside 
and  taken  his  inspiration  from  the  soft  slopes 
of  the  fair  country  round,  the  big-boled 
beeches,  the  play  of  sunshine  on  the  multi- 
tudinous leaves,  all  the  sights  and  sounds 
that  make  of  a  forest  land  a  leafy  paradise, 
it  is  impossible  now  to  tell.  Such  was  not 
the  instinct  of  the  growing  poet.  This  is 
the  highest  picture  with  which  observation 
and  genius  could  furnish  him,  of  those  glori- 
ous shades  and  breezy  breadths  of  cham- 
paign amid  which  his  youth  was  passed :  — 

**  Here  waving  groves  a  checkered  scene  display. 
And  port  admit  and  part  exclude  the  day, 
As  some  coy  nymph  her  lover's  warm  address 
Nor  quite  indulges  nor  can  quite  repress; 
There,  interspersed  in  lawns  and  opening  glades. 
There  trees  arise  that  share  each  other's  shades; 
Here  in  full  light  the  russet  plains  extend. 
There  wrapt  in  clouds  the  bluish  hills  ascend: 
Even  the  wild  heath  displays  her  purple  dyes, 
And  'midst  the  desert  fruitful  fields  arise, 
That,  crowned  with  tufted  treed  and  springing 

com. 
Like  verdant  isles  the  sable  waste  adorn." 

To  be  sure,  it  was  not  his  fault  if  the  bad 
taste  of  his  time  foisted  a  coy  nymph  into 
the  breatliing  silence  of  those  soft  solenm 
woods.  But  it  is  curious  how  entirely 
untouched  were  his  soul  and  his  style  by  his 
early  knowledge  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
phases  of  nature.  Oaks  do  not  grow,  nor 
silken  beech-leaves  open  out  of  the  won- 
drous husk,  in  any  scene  of  his  choosing. 
He  is  ignorant  how  the  little  birds  answer 
each  other  among  the  trees,  and  how  the 
wood-pigeons  coo.  The  mavis  and  the  merle 
are  never  singing  among  the  branches,  nor 
is  it  a  **  good  greenwood"  to  the  boy-poet. 
There  is  no  musing  nor  silence  in  him.  In- 
stead of  the  long  summer  dreams  undei  tb# 
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irhispering  leaves,  with  all  the  doors  and 
windows  of  the  young  soul  open,  and  **  in- 
fluences of  soul  and  sense  ^^  stealing  in  un- 
conscious, it  is  a  very  different  scene  that 
opens  on  us  when  we  glance  at  the  lad  at 
Binfield.  He  shut  himself  up  in  his  room, 
built  himself  up  with  books,  read  till  the 
stars  twinkled  in  upon  him  unheeded,  read 
while  all  the  wonders  of  the  sun-setting  and 
sun-rising  passed  by  unknown.  He  had  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  beauty  outside.  The 
dews  fell  not,  the  balm  breatned  not,  for  him. 
So  far  as  this  was  the  work  of  his  weak  and 
sickly  body  the  pitiful  spectator  could  but 
mourn  over  the  young  recluse ;  but  it  is  evi- 
dent that  art  was  more  congenial  to  him 
than  nature,  there  as  throughout  all  his 
life :  — 

"  My  next  period,"  he  says,  *•  was  in  Wind- 
sor Forest,  where  I  sat  down  with  an  earnest  de- 
sire of  reo'iin^,  and  applied  as  constantly  as  I 
could  to  it  for  some  years.  I  was  between  twelve 
and  thirteen  when  I  went  thither,  and- 1  con- 
tinued in  this  close  pursuit  of  pleasure  and 
languages  till  nineteen  or  twenty.  Consider- 
ing how  very  little  I  had  when  I  came  from. 
school,  I  think  I  may  be  said  to  have  taught  my- 
self Latin  as  well  as  French  and  Greek;  and  in 
all  these,  my  chief  way  of  getting  them  was  by 
translation.  .  .  The  epic  poem  which  I  began  a 
little  after  I  was  twelve,  was  *  Alcander,  Prince 
of  Rhodes.'  There  was  an  under-water  scene 
in  the  first  book;  it>was  in  the  Archipelago.  I 
wrote  four  books  toward  it,  of  about  a  thousand 
verses  each,  and  hjul  the  copy  by  me  till  I  burnt 
it  by  the  advice  of  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  a  lit- 
tle before  he  went  abroad.  I  endeavoured," 
said  he,  smiling,  **  in  this  poem  to  collect  all  the 
beauties  of  the  great  epic  writers  into  one  piece. 
There  was  Milton's  style  in  one  part,  and  Cow- 
ley's in  another;  here  the  style  of  Spenser  imi- 
tated, an«l  there  of  Statius ;  here  Homer  and 
Virgil,  and  there  Ovid  and  Claudian.  .  .  .  There 
were  also  some  co\ip1ets  in  it  which  I  have  since 
inserted  iji  some  of  my  other  poems  without 
alteration,  —  as  in  the  *  £ssay  on  Criticism  '  — 

'  \VTiow»  lienors  with  Incrpose  of  agej»  ffrow, 
As  streams  roll  down,  enlarging  as  they  flow.' 

Another  couplet  in  the  *  Dimciad '  — 

'  As  man's  nioand<Ts  to  the  vital  sprinff, 
Koll  all  their  tides,  th^n  back  their  circles  bring.' 

**  In  the  scattered  lessons  I  used  to  set  myself 
about  that  time,  I  translated  above  a  quarter  of 
tlie  *  Metamorphoses, '  and  that  part  cHf  Statius 
which  W51S  afterwards  printed  with  the  corrections 
of  Walsh.  My  next  work  after  my  epic  was  my 
*  Pastorals,'  so  that  I  did  exactly  what  Virgil  says 
of  himself :  — 

'  Cnm  canerem  reges  et  pra?lla,  Cvnthius  aiirem 
Vellit,  et  ttdmimuit;  pastorom.  Tftvre,  pingiie» 
I'ascere  oportet  oves;  deductuin  dicere  carmen.' 

"  I  translated  Tully's  piece,  •  De  Senectate,' 
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in  this  early  period,  and  there  is  a  oopj  of  il 
Lord  Oxford's  library.     My  first  taking  to  h 
tating  was  not  out  of  vanity  but  humiiity. 
saw  how  defective  my  own  things  were,  and 
deavoured  to  mend  my  manner  by  copying 
strokes  from  others.    My  epic  was  about  ti 
years  in  hand — from  thirteen  to  fifteen.'* 

In  this  curious  mental  workshop,  accord* 
ingly,  the  boy  lived  and  laboured,  with  his 
windows  shut,  we  may  be  sure,  and  the  fever 
of  toil  on  his  worn  face.  It  was  a  juvenile 
manufactor}-,  where  verse  was  already  turned 
and  returned,  and  where  a  correct  couplet 
was  reckoned  the  highest  product  of  earth 
or  heaven. 

All  this  unintermitting  study  must  have 
raised  to  the  point  of  positive  worship  the 
pride  and  faith  of  the  father  and  mother  in 
their  gifted  son.  No  doubt  it  was  to  them, 
as  to  most  partially  educated  people,  the 
crowning  evidence  of  genius  ;  and  a  degree 
of  freedom  most  unusual  at  the  time  must 
have  been  granted  to  him  in  consequence ; 
for  we  find  him,  in  his  fiileenth  year,  setting 
out  for  London  on  his  own  motion,  and  ap-, 
parently  alone,  to  add  to  the  classic  langua- 
ges— which,  no  doubt,  he  believed  himself 
to  have  completely  mastered —  a  knowledge  , 
of  French  and  Italian.  It  was  thought  '*  a 
wildish  sort  of  resolution,"  but  still  it  was 
given  in  to  with  an  indulgence  which  speaks 
either  of  unbounded  faith  on  the  part  of  the 
elder  Popes  in  their  son's  power  of  taking 
care  of  himself,  or  of  an  immense  power  of 
self-will  in  the  precocious  lad.  It  would  ap- 
pear —  for  there  are  no  dates  to  speak  of  in 
the  story  —  that  he  spent  about  a  year  in 
London  with  this  object  or  pret<?nco,  and 
learned  at  least  to  read  French ;  though  the 
fact  of  his  addressing  a  letter  in  after  dajs, 
*  *  Au  Mademoiselles  Mademoiselles  de  Afo- 
ple-Durham,^''  says  little  for  his  knowledge  of 
the  language. 

**  lie  removed  for  a  time  to  London," 
says  Dr.  Johnson,  **that  he  mf^t  stady 
French  and  Italian,  which,  as  he  desired  no- 
thing more  than  to  read  them,  were,  by  dili- 
gent application,  soon  despatched."  Thus 
the  imperfect,  superficial  self-education, 
with  all  its  attendant  vices  of  self-satisfac- 
tion and  conceit,  was  completed.  He  seems 
to  have  attained  to  perfect  independence  at 
this  early  age,  and  had  already  Iwgun  to  cor» 
respond  with  the  old  rou^s  of  the  coflfee- 
houses,  Wycherly  and  Congrove,  and  to 
ape  the  man. 

**  He  then  returned  to  Binfield,"  proceeds 
Dr.  Johnson,  **and  delighted  himself  with 
his  own  poetry.  He  tried  all  styles  and 
many  subjects.  He  wrote  a  comedy,  a  tra- 
gedy, an  epic  poem,  with  panegyrics  on 
all  the  princes  of  Europe  ;  and,  as  he  con- 
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€8,  thought  himself  the  greatest  genius 
•"ft  ever  was."    This  perpetual  unwhole- 
^^  — ^c  work  and  seclusion  produced  their  na- 
^**SBi  results.     He  became  very  ill,  •*  and  in 
^^^pondency  lay   down   prepared  to   die," 
*^ys  Mr.  Carruthers,  his  latest  biographer. 
*'He  sent  farewells   to  hia  friends,  and 
^Uiong  these  was  a  priest,  Thomas  South- 
^ote,  who,  on  n»ceivm^  Pope^s  valedictory 
^Communication,  went  immediately  to  con- 
•alt  Dr.  Raddiffe,  the  eccentric  but  able 
physician.     Iladcliffe^s   prescription   was  a 
very  simple  one;  the  young  man  was  to 
atudy  less,  and  ride  on  horseback  everyday. 
With  this  receipe  the  father  posted  to  Bin- 
field:  ;  and  Pope,  having  the  good  sense  to 
follow  the  prescribed  course  soon  got  well.'' 
This  good  otii(;e  was  kindly  thought  of  and 
repaid.     Twenty  years  afler,  Pope  used  all 
bif  influence  through  Sir  Robert  Walpole  to 
get  an  abbacy  in  France  ibr  Southcote ;  one 
among  many  friendly  oiHces  which  embellish 
his  life. 

The  boy,  even  at  tins  early  period,  was 
not  without  friends  of  a  class  who  might 
have  been  supposed  likely  to  polish  and  re- 
fine him.  **  lie  was,  through  his  whole  life 
ambitious  of  splendid  acquaintance,''  says 
Johnson,  with  that  latent  contempt  for  the 
character  of  his  hero  which  throws  a  curi- 
ous tinge  of  depreciation  into  his  narrative. 
One  of  his  neighbours.  Sir  William  Trum- 
bull —  a  man  experienced  in  the  world,  and 
who  had  retired  to  the  precincts  of  the  For- 
est aiVer  a  long  diplomatic  career  —  took 
up  young  Pope  with  a  warmth  of  interest 
wiiieh  probably  only  an  old  man,  bored  with 
his  surrounding!^,  and  half  pleased,  half 
amused  by  the  devices  of  the  vain  and  am- 
bitious lad,  could  have  felt.  **  They  rode 
out  tosrether  almost  dailv,  read  their  favour- 
ite  classic  authors  together,  and,  when  ab- 
sent, kept  up  a  correspondence  J'  Sir  Wil- 
liam was  sixtv,  and  his  vounf]^  friend  but 
sixteen ;  but,  no  doubt,  the  society  of  tlie 
accomplished  lltth;  humpback  made  a  diver- 
sion to  the  old  statesman  from  the  monot- 
ony of  the  woodland  rides  and  the  dulness 
of  countr}'  neiglibours.  When  the  *  Pasto- 
rals' were  wriltvn  tlu'v  were  carried  to  this 
earliest  patn)n  to  be  critirised  and  approved ; 
and  Sir  William  must  have  felt  his  liking 
justified.  Of  the  few  letters  that  passed 
iKJtween  this  pair  of  iHtMidH,  the  old  man's 
are  pleasant,  indulgt*nt,  and  affectionate ; 
and  the  niplies  are  as  iiiie,  abstract,  and  ar- 
tificial as  the  letters  of  such  a  vouth  mi^i^ht 
be  expected  to  be.  The  fact  is,  mde<*d, 
that  almost  evcrvbodv  whose  letters  to  him 
are  preserved  surpasses  the  letters  of  Pope, 
which  are  always,  in  the  first  half  of  his  life, 
made-up  specuuens  of  composition  manu- 


factured into  the  sprightly,  the  solenm,  the 
poetic,  and  the  gallant,  according  as  they 
were  wanted,  and  in  each  vein  overdoing 
the  part.  How  anybody,  much  less  a  boy 
of  sixti^en,  could  manage  to  fill  so  many 
sheets  of  paper  without  giving  a  single  clue 
to  his  own  individualitv,  or  to  the  circum- 
stances surrounding  him,  is  very  extraordi- 
nary. He  writes  about  poetrj'  —  his  own 
or  other  people's ;  he  makes  handsome  cut- 
and-dry  remarks  about  friendship,  and  the 
delights  of  studv,  and  other  co^^nate  sub- 
jects  ;  but  what  or  who  he  was  —  what  were 
his  surn)undings,  his  position,  the  human 
circumstances  about  him  —  there  is  abso- 
lutely nothing  to  tell.  Almost  the  only  in- 
dication we  have  of  the  dim  world  about 
Binfield  is  in  tlie  following  description  :  — 

**  I  have  now  changed  the  scene,"  he  writes 
to  Wychorley,  •*  from  the  town  to  the  country  — 
from  Will's  Coffeehouse  to  Windsor  Forest  I 
find  no  other  difference  than  this  betwixt  the 
common  town-wits  and  the  downright  country- 
fools:  that  the  first  are  partly  in  the  wrong, 
with  a  little  more  flourish  and  gaiety,  and  the 
last  neither  in  the  right  nor  the  wrong,  hut  con- 
firmed in  a  stupid,  settled  medium  betwixt  both. 
.  .  .  Ours  are  a  sort  of  moi.lest  inofifensi^ve  peo- 
ple, who  neither  have  sense  nor  pretenJ  to  have 
any,  but  indulge  a  jovial  sort  of  diilucss.  They 
are  commonly  known  in  the  world  hy  the  name 
of  honest,  civil  gentlemen.  They  live  much  as 
they  ride  —  at  random;  a  kind  of  hunting-life, 
pursuing  with  earnestness  and  hazaril  something 
not  worth  the  catching  —  never  in  the  way  nor 
out  of  it.  I  can't  but  prefer  solitude  to  the 
company  of  all  these." 

A  little  later,  when  he  had  become  as 
much  of  a  man  as  he  ever  was,  he  once  more 
becomes  conscious  for  a  second  of  the  outer 
world.  **  I  assure  you  I  am  looked  on  in 
the  neighbourhood  for  a  very  well-disposed 
person,"  he  says;  **no  great  hunter,  in- 
deed, but  a  great  admir<.»r  of  tlie  noble 
sport,  and  (mly  unhappy  in  my  want  of  con- 
stitution for  that  and  drinking.  They  all 
say  'tis  a  pity  1  am  so  sickly ;  and  I  think 
'tis  pity  tliev  are  so  healthy,''  the  young 
man  adds,  with  a  certain  sense  of  humour. 
These  brief  notices  are  the  only  indications 
of  his  external  life  that  can  b(*  gh-aiied  out 
of  one  large  volume  of  lett<'rs.  Here  and 
there  in  his  poems  he  gives,  it  is  true,  an 
artful  sketch  of  his  home,  in  which  the  Popii 
lioiisehold  is  seen  as  through  a  magnifying- 
glass  —  elevated,  enlarged,  and  heightened. 
It  is  the  kind  of  sketch  whieli  woiihl  have 
been  suitable  for  the  inmates  of  ( 'hatsworth 
or  Anindel  —  but  is  ludicrously  grand 
when  it  n^fers  to  the  cottage  at  Binfield 
with  its  twenty  aen»s,  however  kindly  and 
afi'ectionato  that  home  may  have  been. 
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Tlivre  are  m&iiy  curious  and  very  evident 
diirvrcncvs  between  tbe  Hfii  of  a  man  of 
lettcra  iu  tliu  cightcentU  ccntiir}'  and  at  the 
pruijunt  moinuDt.  A  curtain  frcHhDvus  of 
iiittMtst  anil  curiositr  ai  to  thu  genus  Author 
Kucms  to  have  cxi.itcfl  amid  all  the  artificial 
and  conventional  fi-aturea  of  an  ago  much 
lens  H|)Ontancous  and  natural  than  bur  own. 
IVrhapK  tlie  reasuii  waa,  that  literature  was 
kept  within  a  much  smaller  ciri-lc,  and  the 
creditor  all  who  professed  to  tic  of  the  Re- 
]iublic  of  Irfttei'M  was  involved  in  elevating 
tlie  pretensions  of  genius.  Gay,  whose 
|H>wcrs  were  but  of  a  secondary  onler,  and 
who  began  life  in  a  liuen-ilruiKir's  shop,  was 
Kourvd  and  spirit-broken  by  beiu;^  oSurcd 
oril^  an  appointment  as  gentlcniaii-ushcr  at 
('ourt,  in  i'Onse<)iicni-u  of  his  poelie  fame ; 
and  Po])e,  a  greater  genius,  though  aei-ept- 
in^  no  rewards,  seems  to  have  stopoed  at  once 
into  the  best  society  which  England  eould 
give  him  on  the  sole  score  of  his  poetry, 
and  witliout  even  the  social  gills  or  power 
of  conversation  which  sometiinca  supplc- 
tnont  such  claims.  Nowadays  the  young 
■spirant  has  less  easy  work.  Success  brings 
him  a  substantial  and  honest  reward,  no 
doubt,  but  it  docs  not  bring  him  the  adula- 
tion, the  complinient,  thu  soi'iut  elevation 
of  old.  Literature  hus  bec-oinc  a  profession 
like  any  other  in  our  davs.  The  wan  who 
nsaches  its  highest  ninnacie  makes  for  himself 
aplace  in  thu  worla  exactly  us  agreat  soldier, 
a  great  doctor,  or  lawyer  does ;  but  his  gen- 
ius, of  itself,  does  not  make  hiin  Iree  of  all 
<'1asm-s,  or  give  him  a  position  of  universal 

?ivllcgi',  as  it  wan  once  sujiposed  to  do. 
oung  writers  would  save  thenuclvus  some 
pangs  did  tlicv  fully  recognise  this  fact.  A 
young  poet,  wliatever  his  genius,  issuing  from 
*  humble  liouselioM  like  that  at  BiuGeld, 
wotihl  have  no  more  chance  of  being  petted 
by  maids  ul' honour  and  Hattured  by  lettered 
noldca  iu  the  present  day,  than  he  would 
bavu  uf  lieiiig  made  IMuae  Minister.  This 
discovery  utien  adils  a  special  twinge  to 
the  many  lesser  miseHes  of  the  literary  pro- 
ressiun ;  for  the  lailuri^  of  false  ex{>ectations 
is  always  accompiinieil  with  a  tiiuch  of  bit- 
terness, more  stinging  and  painful,  bscause 
less  noble  and  elevated,  than  the  )iang  which 
follows  tin-  di'stniction  of  n-al  hopes. 

Tbe  'I'Mtt)rals'  were  e<.'Ut  by  Sir  WiX- 
liam  Trumbidl   to   Wycherley,    and    froju 


those  days  to  give  fanu^  iH'lore  they  were 

E resented  to  the  gcncnil  iiuhlie.  "  ri>ne 
od  now  declan-d  himself  a  p'x-t."  says  Dr. 
JohuHrn;  "and,  thinking  himself  entitled 
to  i>oetical  couversatiou.  Iiegan  at  seventeen 
to   frequent  Will's,   a.   eoffeehonse   on   the 


north   side  of    RusgcU   Street,  in  CorenKS 
Garden,  where  tiie  wits  of  that  time  iMec»« 
'  to  assemble."     His  acquaintance  multiplied  M^ 
I  Walsh,  one  of  the  aforesaid  "  wits,"  bitn-^ 
I  self  a  minor  ^et  and  kindly  critic,  instant-^ 
ly  extended  lus  friendship  to  theyondi,  amL^ 
invited  him  to  bis  bouse.     He  u  recordec:^ 
also  to  have  given  at  least  one  piec«  of  ad — 1 
vice  which  is  memorable  and  ehai^ctcriitic-  s 
"  We  had  several  great  pouts,"  he  told  th^^ 
young  author,  "  but  we  never  had  one  m»^m 
poet  who  was  correct;  and  he  desired  n>^^ 
to  make  that  my  study  and  aim  j  "  an  advice?" 
which  it  is  evident  was  thoroughly  laid  U> 
heart.     The  private  circulation  of  tbe  man- 
uscript at  last  brought  it  under  tlie  noljte 
of  one  of  the  enterprising  publishers  of  tbe 
day,  and  led  to  the  Ibllowuig  proposal:  — 

"Sn,  — I  have  latdjr  seen  a  Pastoral  of  foan 
in  Mr.  Walsh's  uid  Congreve's  twDds,  which  il 
extrrmtlyfini,  and  is  approved  by  the  b«st  Jndga 
of  poetry.  I  remember  I  haveformeriy  nen  job 
in  my  shop,  and  am  sorry  I  did  not  improve  aj 
aaqaaJntanoe  with  yon.  If  you  dtnpi  jtnr 
pnem  R>r  the  preaa,  no  on*  shall  be  mon  oandbl 
in  printing  it,  nor  no  una  oan  givB  gnatar  n- 
couragenwnl  to  it  than,  sir,  your  most  obnliBt, 
bumble  servant, 

Jaoob  TomoK." 

Alas  for  the  good  old  days !  Where  is 
there  now  to  be  found  a  publisher  at  once 
so  frank  and  so  condescending!* 

The  '  Po-storala,'  we  avow  with  humilitj, 
arc  to  ourselves  imiioseible  reading,  and  we 
cannot  pretend  to  give  any  opinion  on  tbem ; 
but  if  thu  reader  woul<!  like  to  have  Mr. 
Walsh's  views,  his  opinion  was,  that  "  Hi* 
no  flattery  at  all  to  say  that  Virgil  liad 
written  nothing  so  good  at  his  age ;  "  and 
that  tbough  '  *  he  baa  taken  verj'  freely  from 
the  ancients,  what  he  lias  mixed  of  his  own 
with  theirs  is  not  inferior  to  what  hs  haa 
taken  from'thum."  They  wero,publiBbed 
in  1709,  when  the  author  was  twenty-one, 
though  written  four  or  five  years  before.  In 
tbe  same  volume  were  the  pastorali  of  Am- 
brose Pliillips,  works  happily  ^one  out  of 
human  ken  by  this  time,  but  which  were  tlie 
means  of  bringing  Pope  into  the  lists  of  per- 
sonal strife,  and  awakening  all  the  expedi- 
ents of  mad  and  bitter  vanity  in  which  hit 
genius  was  so  fruitful.  This  is  not  a  criti- 
<'ism  on  his  works,  but  an  account  of  hu 
life ;  and  the  quarrels,  attacks,  subterfuge* 
of  all  kinds,  plots  and  consniracies  fall  of 
endless  ingenuitv.  perpetual  self-assertion 
and  wild  slruggling  for  the  pro-emiDBnce, 
of  which  his  life  is  full,  cannot  but  come 
forward  at  a  vcrv  early  period  into  any  nar- 
rative of  an  existence  so  full  of  war  and 
commotion.    So  long  as  he  had  not  dved 
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(»d<sal  of  public  criticism,  the  young 
^a  temper  scorns  placid  enough.    He 
master  of  his   own  actions,  his   own 
er,  a  law  to  himself;  nobody  seems  to 
'■tve  attempted  to  curb  or  interfere  with 
•^in.     His  superiority  to   all  his   poetical 
Contemporaries  was  so  unquestionable  that 
^i«  temptations  to   self-regard  must  have 
Oeen  something  like  those  of  a  king,  who 
stands  alone.     Ilis  early  critics  fed  him  with 
^sompfiments,   nourishing    the  appetite  for 
imise  which  was   evidently   fierce   within 
tihn.     Every  circumstance  of  his  early  edu- 
ction conspired  against  the  undisciplined 
boT.     He  was   in  full  possession   of  that 
**  Uttle  learning "  which,  with  curious  un- 
consciousness, he   characterises   so  justly. 
Wycherley,  who  had  then  a  certain  rank  as 
a  poet,  respectfully  submitted  his  composi- 
tions to  the  criticism  of  the  lad,  and  was 
mauled  by  him  with  the  frank  insolence  of 
jouth ;  but  when  it  came  to  his  own  turn 
I^ope  could  not  bear  it.     His  wars  began 
almost  as  soon   as   he  had   made  his  hrst 
poblic  appearance ;  but  before  entering  upon 
that  stormy  tale,  we  will  pause  to  note  the 
sweeter  side  of  the  poet's  life. 

This  softer  strain  in  the  unmelodious  ex- 
istence can  scarcely  be  called  a  romance ; 
and  yet  it  was  all  tliat  stood  for  romance 
in  Pope's  history.  He  becrame  accuiainted 
with  the  sisters  Martha  and  Teresa  Blount, 
at  a  very  early  period,  when  all  three,  it  is 
supposed,  were  under  twenty.  Thev  were 
daughters  of  one  of  the  Catholic  families  of 
the  country-side,  and  accordingly  had  the 
link  of  a  common  faith  (such  as  it  was)  to 
the  young  poet.  Their  home  was  at  Maple- 
Durham,  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  not 
far  from  Reading;  and  Pope  was  familiar 
at  the  same  time  in  the  house  of  their  uncle, 
Mr.  Engletield,  at  Wliitek nights  in  the  same 
neighbourhood.  The  two  fair  young  wouicn, 
above  him  in  rank,  tou(!hed  l)y  the  enthusi- 
asm for  poetry,  whii:h  was  then  a  mark  of 
superiority,  and  no  doubt  feeling  the  little 
hunchback  a  ven'  safe  ac(piaintance,  evi- 
dently received  his  attentions  and  answered 
his  letters,  and  made  a  [)leasant  little  ex- 
citement out  of  his  friendship,  in  its  earlier 
days  at  least.  He  was  not  a  man  whom  it 
was  possible  to  marry ;  a  fact  which  in  it- 
self, though  not  complimentary  to  the  hero, 
was,  as  it  continues  to  be,  a  wonderful 
recommendation  to  feniah'  friendship.  It  is 
indeed  the  onlv  thin<;  waiitin<;  to  make  that 
much-disputed  possibility,  a  true  and  warm 
friendship  between  man  and  woman  without 
any  mixture  of  love,  into  a  r(>al  and  pleasant 
fact.  Fools  will  scoff,  no  doubt,  and  critics 
of  impure  imaginations  revile :  but  it  must 
be  a  very  lively  fancy  indeed  which  can  sup- 


pose*any  closer  bond  between  the  little  poet 
and  these  two  beautiful  sisters.  The  tie 
was  closer,  softer  than  that  of  any  other 
friendship ;  hovering  over  it,  like  the  figures 
of  his  own  sylphs,  were  reflections  as  it 
were  of  other  bonds :  mutual  admirations, 
such  as  men  cannot  entertain  for  each  othet*, 
sofl  railleries,  a  touch  of  tenderness  more 
familiar,  more  respectful  than  anything  that 
could  be  exchanged  between  Jack  and  Tom ; 
altogether,  a  union  refined  and  visionary, 
as  well  as  constant  and  real.  Martha  Blount 
made  up  to  Pope  for  the  sister  whom  he 
had  not,  for  the  wife  whom  he  could  not 
have,  and  yet  was  unlike  both  wife  and 
sister.  The  link  is  one  so  fine,  so  delicate, 
so  natural,  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to 
define  it ;  and  all  the  more  so  as  vanity  on 
both  sides  —  and  especially  the  vanity  of 
men,  who  are  rarely  humble  enough  to  put 
the  possibility  of  love  out  of  the  question  — 
realises  so  seldom  this  touching  and  con- 
solatory bond.  To  Pope  in  his  youth  it 
was  evidently  as  good  as  any  love-making, 
and  developed  what  humanity  was  in  him ; 
and  it  is  one  of  the  few  green  spots  in  his 
maturer  life.  His  formal  stilted  letters  melt 
into  a  kind  of  nature  when  he  addresses  the 
sisters  ;  his  hard  notes  about  business  warm 
with  a  kind  of  domesticity  when  he  sends 
his  correspondent  the  kind  wishes  of  **Mrs. 
Patty."  One  last  exclamation  on  her  part, 
reported  at  second  or  third  hand  by  his 
biographers,  seems  to  imply  that  she  had 
f^rown  weary  at  the  end  of  his  long  invalid- 
ism ;  but  it  is  clear  that  to  the  last  he  at 
least  was  faithful  to  the  friend  of  his  whole 
life.  The  beginning  of  the  friendship  is 
lost  in  conjecture,  and  at  first  opinions  are 
divided  as  to  which  of  the  sisters  was  his 
favourite  correspondent.  And  the  letters 
thein.*<elves  in  tliese  early  days,  when  the 
trio  were  still  between  twenty  and  thirty, 
and  many  things  may  have  seemed  [>os.siI)le 
which  atUT  existence  forbade,  are  curiously 
diversified  with  coolnesses  and  reconcilia- 
tions. It  is  Teresa,  the  elder,  who  first 
calls  forth  the  homage  of  the  poet.  The 
Lines  **  to  a  Young  Lady,  with  the  works 
of  Voiture,*'  were  published  in  1712,  and 
were  containi^d  in  a  volume  sent  with  a 
certain  lover-like  art  to  Martha ;  but  there 
is  not  the  smallest  trace  of  love  in  the  verses 
themselves,  unlevss  the  warmth  of  the  poet's 
expostulation  against  marriage  should  mean 
more  than  lies  on  the  surface.  **Ah,"he 
cries,  addressin^j  a  beautiful  voun;x  woman 
of  three  or  four  and  twentv  — 

**  Ah,  quit  not  the  free  inncxience  of  life 
For  tlie  dull  glory  of  a  virtuous  wife. 
Nor  let  false  shows  nor  empty  titles  please; 
Aim  not  at  joy,  bat  rest  content  with  ease 
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But,  madnme,  if  the  Met  withitand,  mA  yoD 
Ara  destined  Hymen's  willing  TicUm  loo. 
Trust  not  too  mitab  your  now  rceisUew  charm«— 
Those  age  or  sickneBa  soon  or  lat«  diaanu  ; 
Good-humour  anl;  tcachee  ohanne  to  lost. 
Still  makes  new  oiiujueats,  and  : 


This  philosophical  strain  does  not  sound 
much  lite  love.  Neither  is  tbcrc  the  elight- 
oat  a^pcaratic-e  of  passion  in  the  clear  de- 
scription of  her  changed  occupations  when 
she  leaves  town,  and  coes  Irom  its  de- 
light.: 

"  To  plab  work  tuid  to  parting  brooks, 
Old-fashioueii  Imllb,  dull  courU,  and  croaking 

She  went,  from  opera,  park,  assembly,  play, 
To  mornuig  walks  and  prayers  three  times  ii-daj. 
To  part  h«r  time  "Iwiit  reading  and  bohea. 
To  muse  and  upill  her  mtitar}'  tea. 
Or  o'er  culd  colfee  trifle  with  the  spoon; 
Count  the  slow  clock,  and  dine  exact  at  noon. 
Divert  her  eyes  with  pictures  in  the  tire. 
Hum  half  A  tune,  tell  stories  to  the  aquire; 
Up  to  hor  godly  garret  after  seven. 
There  starve  and  pray,  for  that's  the  wa;  lo 
heaveD. ' ' 
In  tills  poem  there  is  again  a  hint  at  the 
miseries  of  wedlock,  and  the  rticle  squire, 
"whose  game  is  wbiat,  whose  treat  a  toast 

"  Whose  tjiughs  are  hearty,  though  his  jests  are 
Andlovesyou  beatufallthings  —  but  his  horse." 
The  infiTcnco  or  the  unprejudiced  reader 
would  be,  that  in  Pope's  opinion  Tcrcaa 
Blount  was  likely  to  malte  a  loveless  and  iii- 
ttTCSteil  niBti-U  —  an  iiloa  still  further  jiisti- 
fietl  liy  tlie  wry  <niriou8  and  unexplained 
gilt  to  liur,  mode  lire  years  allcr,  of  an  an- 
nuity of  forty  poun<ls  a-year  for  six  years, 
on  condition  that  she  should  not )«  married 
<lurii)<;  that  time.  Her  father  had  died, 
and  iho  siiitcrs,  with  their  mother,  were 
pmircr  than  when  at  Maple-Purliam ;  but 
still  they  ilu  not  sroin  to  have  been  in  suffi- 
cient |>overt\'  to  mnk<t  such  s  btmcfaction 
nccussan-.  *[(  is  supjiosed  by  some  one  of 
the  many  comini-ntaturs  on  the  snliject  to 
liave  iMKrn  prcliuiiDary  tu  a,  "  eonnubial  sct- 
tloiuent ; "  but  all  this  is  matter  of  the  iner- 
cHt  conjecture,  and  there  is  notliinc  in  the 
li-tters  to  juHtily  the  opinion  that  love  or 
marriap-  (except  in  the  abstract)  had  ever 
Iieeii  sriokcn  of  between  them.  "  All  I  am 
good  iiir,"'  lie  writes  to  her,  "  is  to- write  a 
civil  lellcr,  or  tnnke  a  line  sm'ccli.  The 
truth  is  that,  conHiilerinf;  how  ollen  and  how 


have  not  forbid  my  correspondence,  tad  H — S 
rectly  said,  see  my  face  no  more.  .  .  .  _ 
All  I  mean  by  thb  is,  that  either  yon  or  K. 
cannot  be  in  love  with  the  other :  I  Imt^^ 
you  to  guess  which  of  the  two  is  thftt  stapidEi 
and  insensible  creature,  so  blind  to  tb^^ 
other's  excellences  and  eharma." 

Presently,  howerer,  the  skies  cloud  over-aa 
between  the  two  friends.     Teresa  In  i  iiiiii  ■■  i  i 
offended,  one  does  not  know  why.     Hiete^E 
oro  some  brief  deprecatory  notes  from  Pop*, 
remonstrating.     One  day  ho   says,  "  It  ii^ 
really  a  great  concern  to  me  that  yon  mis- 
took mc  BO  much  this  morning."    In  anotJier 
liter    it    ha.1    come    to    the    final    issue: 

Either  you  would  have  me  your  friend,  w 
you  would  not.  If  vou  would,  why  do  you 
refuse  any  service  \  can  do  you  P  If  yon 
would  not,  why  do  you  ever  receive  any?" 
Day  by  day  the  breach  evidently  grew  more 
serious,  lie  would  seem  to  have  bad  her 
business -affairs  in  his  hands,  and  either  to 
have  dissatisfied  her  by  his  management,  or 
to  have  affronted  her  in  some  unknown  wiy 
which  makes  cvcrj-thing  he  does  unpalat- 
able to  her.  He  writes  at  greater  length 
as  the  misunderstanding  grows ;  — 

"  Madam, — I  am  too  much  out  of  order  to 
trouble  you  with  a  long  letter ;  but  X  deure  to 
know  what  is  your  meaning,  to  reeent  my  com- 
plying with  your  request,  and  endeavooring  to 
i  Herve  you  in  the  way  yuu  proposed,  us  if  I  had 
done  you  some  great  injury?  Yim  tolJ  me  if 
such  a  thing  was  the  secret  of  niy  heart  yon 
Hliould  entirely  furgivo,  and  think  well  of  me. 
I  told  it,  and  find  the  contraiy.  Vou  pretended 
so  much  generosity  as  lo  ofter  your  service  in  my 
bchal£  The  minute  afler  you  did  mc  as  ill  an 
office  OS  you  could,  in  telling  the  party  cancmM<l 
it  was  all  but  an  amusement,  occasioned  by  my 
loss  of  another  lady. 

*'  Yon  express  yourself  desirous  of  inoreniing 
your  present  income  upon  life.  I  propoaed  Um 
only  method  [  then  coutd  find,  and  you  enooor- 
ogol  me  to  procceil  in  it.  When  it  wai  done 
you  received  it  as  if  it  were  an  affront ;  rinoe 
when  I  find  the  very  tiling  in  tho  very  maniMr 
you  wished,  and  mvntiun  it  to  you,  yon  don't 
think  it  worth  an  answer.  If  your  meaning  b« 
that  the  very  things  you  ask  and  wish  bm>m« 
odious  to  you,  wlicn  it  Is  I  that  comply  with 
them  or  bring  them  alxiut,  pray  own  il,  and  de- 
ceive me  no  longer  with  any  thought  tint  that 
y<iu  hate  me.  My  IViendship  is  loo  wnrm  and 
einocre  to  be  tritleil  with ;  thcrtfore,  if  you  have 
any  meaning  tell  it  mc,  or  you  must  allow  me  to 
Like  away  that  which  perhaps  you  don't  eate  to 


troversv  of  which  the  reader  st^es  only  one 
:  )-idc.     ^he  pathos  of  the  letter*  is  rety  U^ 
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snyihing  Pope  ever  wrote  before  or 
der.  Periiaps  he  felt  it  was  the  qnly  light 
his  life  which  he  was  thus  losing.  In 
^lie  next  the  injured  resignation  reaches  a 
^%ill  higher  tone :  — 

**  Madam, —  Your  letter  gives  me  a  concern 
"^rhich  none  but  one  who  (in  spite  of  all  accidents) , 
\8  still  a  friend  can  feci  I  am  pleiised,  however, 
^bat  anything  I  said  explains  my  past  actions  or 
'Words  in  a  better  sense  than  you  took  them.  I 
laio>w  in  my  heart  (a  very  uncorrupt  witness) 
that  I  was  constantly  the  thing  I  professed 
ntjwdt  to  be  to  you  —  that  was  something  better, 
I  will  Tentnre  to  say,  than  most  people  were  ca- 
pable to  be  to  you  or  anybody  else.  As  for  for- 
^▼eness,  I  am  approaching,  I  hope,  to  the  time 
and  condition  in  which  everybody  ought  to  give 
it,  and  to  ask  it  of  all  the  world.  I  sincerely  do 
so  with  regard  to  you,  and  beg  pardon  also  for 
that  fault  of  which  I  taxed  others  —  my  vanity 
•—  which  «nade  me  so  resentuig.  ...  I  desire 
extremely  to  see  you  both  again ;  yet  I  believe 
I  shall  see  you  no  more  —  and  I  sincerely  hope 
88  well  as  think  both  of  you  will  be  glad  of  it 
I  therefore  wish  you  may  each  of  you  find  all 
joa  desired  I  should  be  in  some  one  whom  you 
may  like  better  to  ^ee.  In  the  mean  time,  I 
bear  testimony  of  both  of  you  to  each  other  that 
I  havexjertainly  known  you,  truly  and  tenderly, 
each  other's  friend,  and  wish  you  a  long  enjoy- 
ment of  each  other's  love  and  aifection." 

And  finally  the  strain  reaches  the  sublime 
of  unappreciated  but  always  faithful  affec- 
tion :  — 

*•  Ladies,— Pray  think  me  sensible  of  your 
dTllity  and  good  meaning  in  asking  me  to  come 
to  you. 

••  You  will  please  to  consider  that  my  coming 
or  not  is  a  thing  indifferent  to  both  of  you.  But 
Qod  knows  it  is  far  otherwise  to  me  in  respect  to 
one  of  you. 

••  I  scarce  ever  come  but  one  of  two  things  hap- 
pens, which  equally  affect  me  to  the  soul  — 
either  I  make  her  uneasy  or  I  see  her  unkind. 

**  If  she  has  any  tenderness,  I  can  only  give 
her  every  day  trouble  and  melancholy.  If  she 
has  none,  the  daily  sight  of  so  undeserved  a 
coldness  must  wound  her  to  death. 

**  It  is  forcing  one  of  us  to  do  a  very  hard  and 
very  unjust  tiling  to  the  other. 

••  My  continuing  to  sec  you  will,  by  turns, 
teftfe  all  of  us.  My  stiying  away  can  at  worst 
be  of  ill  consequence  only  to  myself 

**  And  as  one  of  us  is  to  be  sacrificed,  I  be- 
lieve we  are  all  agreed  who  shall  be  the  person." 

To  this  rhytlunic  utterance  was  the  poor 
poet  brought  at  last.  And  certainly  the 
quarrel  must  have  been  a  very  desperate 
one  to  warrant  such  despair.  Teresa 
Blount  soon  alter  disappears  altogether  from 
the  story.  There  is  a  world  of  conjecture 
as  to  the  reason ;  but  the  materials  for  form-  j 


ing  a  judgment  are  only  those  here  given  — 
and  what  it  was  is  never  now  likely  to  be 
known,  nor  indeed  is  it  of  any  great  impor- 
tance. Martha  continued  the  poet's  bosom 
friend.  If  any  of  his  letters  could  be  called 
familiar,  it  would  be  bis  letters  to  her.  He 
opened  himself  to  Mrs.  Patty  if  to  any  human 
being.  He  describes  his  journeys  to  her, 
and  (minutely)  the  different  places  he  visits ; 
though,  when  the  moment  came  to  make 
merchandise  of  these  letters,  he  did  not  hes- 
itate to  cut  out  the  bit  of  description  or  the 
line  sentiment  he  wanted,  and  add  it  to  any 
other  that  might  chance  to  need  embellish- 
ment. But  to  the  end  of  his  life  he  was 
faithful  to  her.  **  Their  acquaintance  be- 
gan early,"  says  Dr.  Johnson  —  **  the  life  of 
each  was  pictured  on  .the  other's  mind  — 
their  conversation,  therefore,  was  endear- 
ing ;  for  when  they  met  there  was  an  imme- 
diate coalition  of  congenial  notions."  And 
there  is  something  in  this  long  faithfulness 
of  a  life  to  a  tie  which  was  enforced  by  no 
bonds  either  of  law  or  custom,  which  in  itself 
has  a  certain  nobleness.  It  is  supposed  that 
Mrs.  Martha  fell  into  evil  repute  with  some 
straightlaced  people  in  consequence  of  this 
close  friendship ;  but  it  is  one  of  the  cases 
in  which  evil  thinking  must  have  been  driven 
to  the  last  strait  to  compound  its  fables.  If 
anybody  might  have  been  allowed'the  solace 
of  a  sympathetic  woman's  friendship,  it  sure- 
ly should  have  been  the  deformed  and  inva- 
lid Pope. 

We  have,  however,  left  the  main  stream 
of  his  life  for  this  little  current  of  tender 
sentiment.  The  publication  of  his  *  Essay 
on  Criticism '  was  the  beginning  of  strife. 
It  was  a  curious  subject  lor  a  young  poet 
who  had  as  vet  suffered  nothing  from  criti- 
cism ;  and  tlie  belligerent  impulse  of  youth, 
always  prone  to  set  things  in  general  to 
rights,  tempted  him  to  introduce,  at  full 
length  and  in  the  plainest  way,  one  of  the 
most  trenchant  critics  of  the  day. 

"  Appius  reddens  at  each  word  you  speak. 
And  stares  tremendous  with  a  threatening  eye. 
Like  some  grim  tyrant  in  old  tapestry,'  * 

says  the  rash  and  irreverent  youth.  Dennis, 
who  had  w^rittcn  a  tragedy  on  the  subject 
of  Appius  and  Virginia,  was  one  of  the  fore- 
most critics  of  the  period.  No  doubt  the 
terse  little  sketch  is  very  graphic,  and,  mi- 
nute as  it  is,  brings  the  victim  before  us 
with  appalling  distinctness.  As  soon  as  it 
was  known  who  the  author  was  —  for  the 
poem  was  published  anonymously  —  the 
offended  critic  retaliated.  He  conceived 
himself  to  have  been  **  attacked  in  his  per- 
son instead  of  his  writings,"  and  did  not  hes- 
itate to  repay  his  assailant  in  kind.     '*  In- 
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(juire, "  he  says,  **  between  Sunninghill  and 
Oakin^ham  for  a  young  short  squat  gentle- 
man, the  very  bow  of  the  god  of  love,  and 
tell  me  whether  he  be  a  proper  person  to 
make  personal  reflections.  He  may  extol 
the  ancients,  but  he  has  reason  to  thank  the 
gods  that  he  was  bom  a  modem ;  for  had  he 
been  bom  of  Grecian  parents,  and  his  fa- 
ther consequently  had  by  law  had  the  abso- 
lute disposal  of  him,  his  life  had  been  no 
longer  than  that  of  one  of  his  poems — the 
life  of  half  a  day.  Let  the  person  of  a  gen- 
tleman of  his  parts  be  never  so  contempti- 
ble, his  inward  man  is  ten  times  more  ridi- 
culous ;  it  being  impossible  that  his  outward 
form,  though  it  be  that  of  downright  mock- 
ery, should  differ  so  nmch  from  human  shape 
as  hb  unthinking  immaterial  part  does  from 
human  understanding.^^  Such  was  the  ami- 
able manner  in  which  literary  quarrels  were 
conducted  in  the  Augustan  age. 

Oi*  this  assault  Pope  writes  with  dignified 
calm,  which  unfortunately  was  very  short- 
lived, to  his  correspondent  Mr.  Caryl.  •*  I 
sliall  certainly  never  make  the  least  reply  to 
him,"  he  says,  **not  only  because  you  ad- 
vise me,  but  because  I  have  ever  been  of 
opinion  that  if  a  book  canH  answer  for  itself 
to  the  public,  '  tis  to  no  sort  of  purpose  for 
its  author  to  do  it."  He  repeats  a  similar 
bcntiment  in  a  letter  to  Addison,  when  con- 
doling with  him  two  years  later,  in  1718,  on 
an  attack  made  by  the  same  scandalous 
critic.  **  Your  opinion  that  it  is  entirely  to 
bo  neglected  would  have  been  my  own  had 
it  been  mv  own  case,"  he  savs ;  '*  but  I  felt 
more  warmth  here  than  I  did  when  first  I 
saw  his  book  against  myself  (though,  in- 
deed, in  two  minutes  it  made  me  heartily 
merry^."  These  are  very  fine  sentiments 
from  tiie  author  of  the  *  Dunciad.'  Addison 
made  up  to  him  by  a  most  favourable  notice 
in  the  *  Spectator,'  for  which  Pope  wrote  him 
a  letter  full  of  the  humblest  thanks  ;  then,  lest 
he  should  have  deceived  himself,  and  Steele 
should  be  the  author  of  the  notice,  the  wily 
poet  sent  his  acknowledgments  also  to  Addi- 
son's coadjutor.  The  correspondence  thus 
begun  >nth  the  representatives  of  what  was 
periodical  literature  in  these  days  brought 
Pope  tein[)orarily  into  their  circle,  and  Ted 
to  the  publication  of  his  *  Messiah,'  and  of 
tlie  well  known  and  much  commended  ode, 
*A   Dying   Christian  to  his  Soul/   in  the 

*  Spectator.'  11*;  maintaintHl  a  correspond- 
ence for  some  time  both  with  Addison  and 
Steele,  and  wrote  a  prologue*  to  the  play  of 

*  Cato,'  by  way  of  homage  to  the  most  pf)p- 
ular  man  of  letters  that  ever  reigned  in  Eng- 
land. Pope  himself  gives  a  graphic  de- 
f^oription  of  its  success.  **  Cato,"  he  says, 
'•  was  not  so  much  the  wonder  of  Rome  in 


his  day  as  he  is  of  Britons  in  ours.     The  iiii 

merons  and  violent  claps  of  the  Whig  party-^ 
on  one  side  of  the  theatre  were  echoed  back^aJ 
by  the  Tories  on  the  other.  This  was 
case,  too,  of  the  prologue  writer,  who  i 
clapped  into  a  stanch  Whig,  sore  againMt 
vxitlf  at  almost  every  two  lines."     The 

logue  was  afterwards  printed  in  the  *  Spec 

tator,^  with  some  lines  of  commendation  tramBra 
Steele.     Pope's  admiration  for  Addison, 
his  natural  spite,  or  some  other  mingled 
son,  led  him,  however,  on  the  same 
sion,  into  a  very  different  kind  of  perfoi 
ance .    *  Cato '  was  attacked  in  a  violent  pam-^ 
phlet  by  Dennis,  whose  remarks  on  the  au^ 
thor  of  the  *■  Essay  on  Criticism '  have  been 
already  quoted.     It  was  an  opportunity  of 
vengeance ;  and  it  would  seem,  from  a  letter 
addressed  to  Addison,  that  Pope  had  offered 
to  enter  the  lists  in  his  behalf.     He  con- 
gratulates him  *'  on  having  his  share  in  that 
which  all  the  great  men  and  all  the  good 
men  that  ever  nved  have  had  their  part  of — 
Envy  and  Calumny ; "  and  adds,  **  1  on  may 
conclude  from  what  I  here  say  that  it  was 
never  in  my  thoughts  to  have  offered  too 
my  pen  in  any  direct  repl^  to  such  a  cntic, 
but  only  in  some  little  raillery  —  not  in  de- 
fence of  you,  but  in  contempt  of  him.^^    It 
is  evident  by  this  that  Addison  had  discoar- 
aged  the  suggestion,  but  Pope  was  not  to  be 
balked.    *  The  Narrtitive  of  Dr.  Robert  Nor- 
ris  on  the  Frenzy  of  J.  D.'  was  published  a 
few  months  after  the  first  appearance  of 
*  Cato.'    There  is  no  attempt  in  this  extra* 
ordinary  production  to  defend  Addison  or 
his  play.     It  is  a  mere  personal  attack  of 
the  fiercest  and  coarsest  kind,  neither  graph* 
ic  nor  amusing,  even  in  its  villanons  way^ 
a  brutal  onslaught,  at  once  mean  and  ma- 
lignant, with  no  reason  nor  nature  in  it. 
**  Norris  was  an  apothecary  or  quack  in 
Hatton  Garden,  where  ho  displayed  his  sign 
of  the  Golden  Pestle  and  Mortar,  and  pro- 
fessed to  have  thirty  years'  experience  in 
the  expeditious    cure  of  lunatics.^*     This 
practitioner  is  represented  as  being  called 
to  the  bedside  of  Dennis  up  three  pair  of 
stairs,  in  a  miserable  room,  where  Lintoi 
the  bookseller  is  found  ministering  to  the 
raving  critic.     No    piece    of  local  srate 
launched  by  one  angry  vestry-man  at  anouier 
could  be  more  contemptible  than  thia  ebul- 
lition of  the  gn?atest  poet  of  the  age.    It 
yields  the  palm  of  grossness  only  to  another 
perfonnance  of  the  same  description  on  the 
Alleged  pomming  of  Curll,  afterwards  prtH 
duced  by  the  same  hand,  which  is  perhaps  a 
little  more  filthy,  though  not  more  despica* 
ble.     Commentators  of  course  are  to  be 
found  who  find  humour  in  those  detestabl«s 
pages,  but  even  Warburton  confesses  thm 
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*  Narrative '  to  have  been  **  a  mean  perform- 
ance, but  dictated  by  the  most  generous 
friendship  ;^^  which,  he  adds,  **  meeting  in 
the  person  defended  a  heart  incapable  of  the 
like  exertion  of  virtue,  was  not  received 
with  that  acknowledgment  which  such  a  ser- 
vice deserved." 

Fortunately  for  Addison^s  character,  he 
did  the  very  reverse  of  acknowledging  the 
service.  At  the  risk  of  making  hunself  a 
more  dangerous  enemy  than  Dennis,  he  im- 
mediately disclaimed  all  share  in  the  villa- 
nous  publication.  * '  Mr.  Addison  desires  me 
to  tell  you,"  Steele  writes  to  Lintot,  *•  he 
wholly  aisapproves  the  manner  of  treating 
Mr.  Dennis  m  a  little  pamphlet,'^  by  way  of 
Dr.  Norris^s  account.  When  he  thinks  fit  to 
take  notice  of  Mr.  Dennises  objections  to 
his  writings,  he  will  do  it  in  a  way  Mr. 
Dennis  will  have  no  just  reason  to  com- 
plain of."  What  Addison  could  have  done 
else  it  is  hard  to  imagine ;  though  the  fash- 
ion of  the  time  was  perhaps  as  much  to 
blame  as  the  poet  who  thus  demeaned  him- 
self. Uufortunately  this  disavowal  sowed 
seeds  of  enmity  in  ropers  mind,  which  after- 
wards came  to  bitt«r  and  enduring  fruit. 

The  end  of  his  connection  with  the  edi- 
tors of  the  *  Spectator '  and  *  Guardian '  was 
marked  by  another  curious  little  episode  in 
literary  history.  A  series  of  papers  written 
by  Tickell  had  appeared  in  the  *  Spectator,' 
reviewing  the  Pastonil  poets  from  Theocri- 
tus downwards,  in  which  Phillips  was 
largely  (quoted,  and  pronounced  to  be  the 
legitimate  successor  of  Spenser.  It  was 
the  same  Phillips  whose  Pastorals  had  been 
published  along  with  Pope^s  in  Tonson^s 
'  Miscellany,'  and  the  praise  is  said  to  have 
been  **  dictated  by  friendship,"  —  a  motive 
power  of  literary  criticism  with  which  we 
are  all  acquainted.  Fired  with  the  injus- 
tice done  him.  Pope  wrote  for  the  *  Guar- 
dian' an  affected  *' Continuation  of  some 
former  Papers  on  the  Subject  of  Pastorals," 
in  which  he  makes  an  elaborate  comparison 
between  liis  own  work  and  that  of  Phillips, 
to  the  pretended  advantage  of  the  latter. 
Phillips,  he  says,  excels  in  simplicity,  a 
quality  in  which  even  Virgil  fails,  **who 
has  been  thought  guilty  of  too  courtly  a 
style.  .  .  .  Mr.  Pope  has  fallen  into  the 
same  error  as  Virgil,"  he  adds,  with  mock 
solemnity;  and  goes  on  to  applaud  the 
judgment  of  Phillips  in  describing  wolves 
m  England,  and  the  fertility  of  his  genius 
in  producing  **  finer  beds  of  flowers  than 
the  most  industrious  gardener/'  his  roses, 
endives,  lilies,  kingcups,  and  daffodils  all 
blowing  in  the  same  season.  **  With  what 
simplicity  he  introduces  two  shepherds 
singing    alternately,"    says    the  malicious 


critic,  instancing  two  of  poor  Phillips's  non- 
sense verses,  **  wldle  our  other  Pastoral 
writer,"  he  adds,  bringing  in  with  equal  van- 
ity and  skill  two  of  his  own  polished  and  me- 
lodious stanzas,  '*  in  expressing  the  same 
thought,  deviates  into  downright  poetry!" 
He  then  goes  on  to  instance  some  specimens 
of  the  native  English  Pastoral,  which  he  ap- 
plauds his  rival  lor  having  caught  the  strain 
of— 


"  Diggon  Davy,  I  bid  hur  good-day,    ' 
Or  Diggon  bur  is,  or  I  mis-aay.** 

And  another,  ''the  most  beautiful  example 
of  the  kind  I  ever  met  with  "  —  a  west- 
country  ballad,  in  which  Cicely  begs  her 
lover — 

'*  Roger,  go  vetoh  the  Kce,  or  else  tha  Zun 
Will  quite  bego,  bevore  a* have  half  a  don. " 

'*  Afler  all  that  has  been  said,"  he  con- 
cludes, "  I  hope  none  can  think  it  any  in- 
justice to  Mr.  rope  that  I  forbore  to  men- 
tion him  as  a  Pastoral  writer,  since,  upon 
the  whole,  he  is  of  tlie  same  class  as  Mos- 
chus  and  Bion,  whom  we  have  excluded 
from  that  rank ;  and  of  whose  Eclogues,  as 
well  as  of  some  of  Virgil's,  it  may  be  said 
that  (according  to  the  descnptiou  we  Iiave 
given  of  this  sort  of  poetrj'.)  they  are  by 
no  means  Pastorals,  but  something  better." 

This  amazing  production  was  inserted  by 
Steele,  either  in  fright  or  bewilderment, 
and  raised  such  a  ferment  as  may  be  sup- 
posed, setting  the  wits  agape  at  its  daring  in- 
solence and  vanity,  and  driving  the  pastoral 
Phillips  half  mad  with  rage.  He  is  said  to  have 
put  up  a  rod  in  the  public  room  at  Britton's 
coffeeliouse,  with  which  to  take  vengeance 
upon  his  critic. 

While  all  this  was  going  on,  better  work 
proceeded  with  it,  by  tliat  curious  and  bles- 
sed inconsistency  of  human  nature  which 
permits  the  sweetest  fruit  to  grow  along 
with  the  bitterest.  The  *  Rape  of  the  Lock, 
the  •  Elegy  to  an  Unfortunate  Lady,'  the 
*  Eloise  and  Abelard,'  were  all  written  before 
Pope  had  reached  the  age  of  thirty.  The 
rank  which  these  poems  take  in  the  perma- 
nent literature  of  the  country  it  is  very  dif- 
ficult to  define.  They  are  too  perfect  in 
expression  to  fall  into  the  second  class,  and 
too  artificial  to  rise  to  the  first.  But  they 
were  undoubtedly  the  first  and  most  power- 
ful productions  of  their  age  in  poetry,  and 
were  the  subject  of  unboundca  panegyric 
from  his  contemporaries.  It  is  curiou?*  to 
read  the  pages  of  elaborate  comment  with 
which  these  poems  are  accompanied.  *'  If 
it  should  be  thought,"  says  W  arton,  in  one 
of  his  many  notes  to  the  *  llape  of  tlic  Lock,' 
afler  a  comparison  of  the  occupations  of 
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Ariel  in  the  *  Tempest'  with  those  of  Ariel 
in  Pope's  masterpiece,  "that  Shakespeare 
has  the  merit  of  being  the  first  who  imag- 
ined proper  employments  to  imaginary  per- 
sons, yet  it  must  be  granted  that,  by  tlie 
addition  of  the  most  delicate  satire  to  the 
most  lively  fancy.  Pope,  in  a  following  pas- 
sage, has  equalled  anything  in  Shakespeare, 
or  perhaps  in  any  other  author."  The  fol- 
lowing passage  is  this  :  — 

••  Our  humble  proyince  is  to  guard  the  Fair ; 
N^  a  less  pluAsing  though  less  glorious  care. 
To  Siive  the  powder  frum  too  rude  a  gale. 
Nor  let  the  imprisoned  essences  exhale ; 
To  dniw  fi*esh  colours  from  the  vernal  flowers; 
To  steal  from  rainbows  ere  they  drop  in  showers  j 
A  brighter  wash;  to  curl  their  waving  hairs. 
Assist  their  blushes,  and  inspire  their  airs; 
Nay,  oft  in  dreams  invention  we  bestow 
To  change  a  flounce  or  add  a  furbelow." 

This  is  put  in  comparison  with  that  ac- 
count of  AriePs  employments  in  which  he 
**  runs  upon  the  sharp  wind  of  the  north/' 
dives  "  into  the  fire,"  **  rides  on  the  curled 
clouds,"  and  fetches  **dew  from  the  still 
vext  Bennoothes !  "  The  commentators 
a^ain  and  again  remark  upon  "the  exqui- 
site skill,  humour,  and  pleasantry  "  of  the 
poem,  the  "beautiful  fiction"  of  this  and 
that  passage.  "There  is  much  pleasantry 
in  the  conduct  of  this  scene,"  says  Warbur- 
ton.  When  Pope  himself  intimates  a  point 
at  which  four  bnes  were  added  —  "Added 
with  great  dexterity,  beauty,  and  proi)ri- 
ety!"  savs  his  admirino;  editor.  Jn  the 
•  Elegy,'  the  foot-notes  point  out  with  what 
"great  tendeniess  and  pathos"  the  circum- 
stances of  the  story  are  touched,  and  the 
striking  character  of  the  opening  metaphor. 
"  Can  anything  be  moi-e  naturally  pathet- 
ic?" a^rain  cries  Warburton.  The  same 
critic  tells  us,  when  we  reach  the  Prologue 
to  Addison's  *  Cato,'  that  this  and  the  Epi- 
logue to  *  Jane  Shore,'  which  follows,  "  are 
the  most  perfect  models  of  this  species  of 
writing."  Thus  the  poet  is  accompanied 
at  every  step  by  a  chorus  of  commentators 
ready  to  point  out  any  beauty  to  the  reader, 
who  otherwise  might  miss  it.  Pope  himself 
published  a  *  Key  to  the  Lock,'  a  pamphlet 
intended  to  insinuate  that  the  poem  had  a 

Political  meaning;  but 'this  seems  to  have 
ecu  a  mere  expedient  to  widen  the  popu- 
larity for  which  he  had  an  unquenchable 
thirst. 

(xreat  as  was  the  fame  of  these  poems, 
however,  they  seem  to  have  produced  more 
praise  than  pudding  to  their  author;  and 
struck  bv  stuue  whimsv,  or  moved  by  some 
iinj)ul.-.e  of  supposed  prudence,  he  put  him- 
self under  the  cliari^c  of  his  friend  Jervase 


the  painter,  to  learn  that  art  —  an  undertak- 
ing which  came  to  nothing.  "  All  this  po- 
etry, we  arc  told,  had  not  brought  him  a 
hundred  pounds,"  and  the  young  author 
wanted  money  and  remunemti  vc  work.  Long 
before.  Sir  William  Trumbull,  in  the  depths 
of  the  Foi^st,  had  suggested  to  him  a  trans- 
lation of  the  *  Iliad,'  and  the  adviire  liadbeen 
echoed  by  Addison  and  other  competeiit 
counsellors.  It  was  in  the  year  1713  that 
he  decided  to  act  upon  this  suggestion,  and 
began  his  translation.  The  work  was  to  be 
published  by  subscription,  in  six  volumes, 
at  one  guinea  each ;  and  Pope's  friends  im- 
mediately undertook  to  fill  up  his  list  of  sub- 
scribers. *  *  The  author  shall  not  Iwgiii  to  print 
till  I  have  a  thousand  guineas  for  him,"  said 
Swift,  swaggering  in  an  ante<-hauiber  at 
court.  As  for  the  work  itself,  it  was  soon 
found  to  be  no  light  or  easy  task.  Ilis  ed- 
ucation makes  it  impossible  to  suppose  that 
his  own  learning  could  hav<j  been  equal  to 
the  undertaking;  and  though  he  assures 
Addison,  at  the  outset,  that  "tlie  (Jreek 
fortification,  upon  a  nearer  approach,  does 
not  appear  so  fonuidable  as  it  did,  and  I  am 
almost  apt  to  flatter  myself  that  Homer  se- 
cretly seems  inclined  to  a  correspondence 
with  me  in  letting  me  into  a  good  part  of 
his  intentions,"  to  his  more  familiar  friends 
he  expre^Jed  other  sentiments.  *'  In  the 
beginning  of  my  translating  HOiuer,*"  he  said 
to  Spence,  "  I  wished  anybody  would  hang 
me  a  hundred  times.  It  sat  so  very  heavily 
on  my  mind  at  first,  that  I  often  used  to 
dream  of  it,  and  even  do  so  sometimes  still  to 
this  day.  My  dream  usually  was  tliat  I  had 
set  out  on  a  very  long  journey,  puxzle<l 
which  way  to  take,  and  lull  of  fears  that  I 
should  never  get  to  the  end  of  it."  **  My 
time  and  eyes  have  been  wholly  employed 
upon  Homer,  whom  I  almost  fear  1  shall 
find  but  one  way  of  imit^iting,  which  is  in 
his  blindness,"  he  writes  to  another  <»orres- 

Eondent.  "  I  am  perpetually  atflicted  with 
eadaches,  that  very  much  affect  my  sight." 
Then  matters  began  to  get  a  little  better. 
When  he  fell  into  the  luethodical  wavs  of 
a  translator,  whose  work  is  cut  and  drv  be- 
fore him,  and  got  into  the  habit  of  doing 
thirty  or  forty  lines  in  the  morning  before 
he  got  out  of  bed,  his  work  became  easier 
to  him.  *  *  Adieu  !  I  am  going  to  forget  you," 
he  says  to  Mr.  Digby;  "this  minute  vou 
took  up  all  my  mind — the  next,  1  sliall 
think  of  nothing  but  the  reconciliation  with 
Agamemnon  and  the  recovery  of  Briseis. 
I  shall  be  Achilles's  humble  sen'ant  these 
two  months.  ...  It  is  not  to  be  expressed 
how  heartily  I  wish  the  death  of  all  liomer's 
heroes,  one  after  another."  "When  pi»o- 
plc  talk  of  going  to  church,"  he  says  to  hui 
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friend  Jervase,  *'  I  think  of  sacrifices  and 
libations ; '  when  I  see  the  parson,  I  address 
him  as  Chryscs,  priest  oi  Apollo.  ...  I 
have  the  greatest  proof  in  nature  at  present 
of  the  amusing  power  of  poetry,  for  it  takes 
me  up  so  entirely  that  I  scarce  see  what 
passes  under  my  nose,  and  hear  nothing 
that  is  said  about  me.  ...  I  now  and  then 
just  miss  you  as  I  step  into  bed.  This  min- 
ute, indeed,  I  want  extremely  to  see  you ; 
the  next,  I  shall  dream  of  nothing  but  the 
taking  of  Troy  or  the  recovery  of  Briseis." 

As  for  the  work  itself.  Dr.  Johnson,  who 
has  no  confidence  in  Pope^s  scholarship,  ev- 
idently gives  him  credit  for  having  come  to 
a  clear  perception  of  the  sense  of  his  au- 
thor, chieflv  tnrough  the  translations  which 
abounded  m  Latin,  French,  and  English. 
"When  he  felt  himself  deficient  he  sought 
assistance ;  and  what  man  of  learning  would 
refuse  to  help  him  ? "  Some  men  of  learn- 
ing were,  indeed,  employed  to  help  him, 
one  of  whom,  **  the  celebrated  Jortin," 
made  notes  for  him  from  Eustathius  for 
three  or  four  guineas  a-book.  .  Toilsome  as 
the  labour  was,  it  had  its  substantial  re- 
ward—  a  reward,  perhaps,  unprecedented 
and  unequalled  in  its  way«  though  the  act- 
ual amount  of  money  gained  has  been  sur- 
passed in  other  branches  of  literature.  He 
nad  two  hundred  pounds  from  the  publisher, 
beside  the  subscriptions ;  and  the  work  al- 
together produced  a  sum  of  £5320.  '*  No 
such  encouragement  to  literature  had  ever 
before  been  manifested,"  says  Mr.  Carru- 
thers.  The  poet  was  at  once  delivered  out 
of  his  supposed  embarrassments ;  and  was 
hehceforward  able  to  act  for  himself,  to 
choose  his  own  residence,  and  feel  himself 
an  independent  man. 

The  disposal  of  this  sum  is  very  curious, 
and  will  make  the  mouths  of  the  owners  of 
small  fortunes  water.  **\Vith  the  produce 
of  this  subscription,  which  he  had  too  much 
discretion  to  squander,  he  secured  his  fu- 
ture life  from  want  by  considerable  annui- 
ties. The  estate  of  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham was  found  to  have  been  charged  wiui 
five  hundred  pounds  a-year,  payable  to 
Pope,  which,  doubtless,  his  translation  ena- 
bled him  to  purchase. ^^  And,  in  addition 
to  this,  he  bought  the  lease  of  his  house  at 
Twickenham.  One  rubs  one's  e\'es  over 
the  marvellous  balance-sheet.  Five  hun- 
dred a-year  and  a  villa  out  of  five  thousand 
pounds !  It  is  tantalising  to  have  such  a 
difiference  held  up  before  us ;  the  entire  cap- 
ital nowadays  would  not  purchase  the  villa, 
not  to  speak  of  tlie  annuity.  It  is  curious, 
at  the  same  time,  to  note  the  way  in  which 
this  large  sum  was  attained.  The  sub- 
scribers seem  to   have    given  what  they 


pleased,  though  the  price  was  fixed  at  a 
guinea  the  volume;  and  the  warmer  the 
friendship,  no  doubt,  the  larger  would  be 
the  subscription,  llie  King,  for  instance, 
gave  £200,  and  the  Prince  £100  for  their 
copies.  There  is  a  mixture  of  charity,  or 
at  least  alms,  in  the  transaction,  which  might 
be  unpalatable  to  a  modem  author ;  though 
it  hurt  nobody's  feelings  in  those  davs. 
But  how  literarjr  enthusiasm  should  afiect 
rates  of  interest  is  a  more  puzzling  question, 
and  the  startled  observer  is  left  uninformed. 
The  greatest  poet  now  would  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  purchase  for  five  thousand  pounds  a 
villa  on  the  Thames,  and  an  income  of  five 
hundred  a-year. 

Before  he  came  to  his  fortune,  however, 
Pope's  family  had  lefl  Binfield.  He  writes 
to  a  fnend,  m  his  magnificent  way,  that  his 
father  and  mother  **  nad  disposed  of  their 
small  estate ''  (the  twenty  acres) ,  and  that 
he  had  *'  found  an  asylum  for  their  old  age 
at  Chiswick,  under  the  wing  of  my  Lord 
Burlington."  This  asylum  was  one  of  a 
row  of  houses  called  Mawson's  Buildings, 
which,  it  is  said,  still  remain  near  the  land- 
ing-place. Here  the  father  died  to  whom 
Pope  had  been  a  good  son,  and  whose  death 
he  lamented  with  great  feeling. 

There  is  a  toucmne  little  note  extant  ad- 
dressed to  Martha  Blount  which  bears  all 
the  traces  of  genuine  grief:  **  My  poor  fa- 
ther died  last  night.  Believe,  since  I  don't 
forget  you  this  moment,  I  never  shall,"  he 
wntes,  with  rare  and  affecting  simplicity,  to 
the  friend  of  his  whole  life.  Lvery  evidence 
unites  in  proving  him  a  good  son,  as  well 
as  a  steady  and  constant  friend. 

Such  little  touches  as  these  —  so  few,  so 
brief,  so  scantily  sown  along  the  arid  course 
of  years  —  are  all  the  traces  of  a  real  hu- 
man life  that  are  to  be  found  in  Pope's  his- 
tory. Let  us  pause  once  more  at  Twicken- 
ham .villa,  procured  by  his  new  wealth, 
which,  in  Uie  barren  tale  filled  from  begin- 
ning to  end  with  shadows  instead  of  realities, 
may  be  supposed  to  stand  for  the  happiness 
of  the  poet's  life. 

The  nouse  which  now  occupies  the  site,  it 
is  right  to  say,  has  nothing  to  do  with  Pope. 
It  is  not  even  enlarged  from  the  nucleus  of 
his  little  house,  like  the  villa  at  Binfield. 
The  original  habitation,  which  consisted  of 
**a  small  hall  paved  with  stone,  and  two 
small  parlours  on  each  side,"  with  a  corres- 
ponding upper  floor  —  the  stereotyped  ar- 
rangement still  faithfully  retained  by  the 
homely  British  architect  —  has  totally  dis- 
appeared. A  stately  house,  with  wings,  and 
accommodation  for  a  family  of  distinction, 
as  auctioneers  say,  looks  now  over  the  pretty 
lawns  upon  the  everlasting  river,  which  takes 
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no  heod  of  such  changes.    Most  people 
know  that  suburban  paradise.     Of  its  kind 
then*  is  no  lovelier  spot.     The  soft  slopes  j 
of  Richmond  rise  close  at  hand :  the  broad,  | 
silver}-  thread  of  the  Thames  ffives  life  and  . 
interest  to  the  countr\\     Noble  cedars,  for  ■ 
which  the  neighbourhood  is  famous,  stand' 
hen*  and  then*  upon  the  perfect  lawns  :  pen- ' 
sive  widows  sweep  their  long  branches  to 
the  water's  edge ;  hen*  and  there  the  foliage  , 
bn»aks  anil  n* veals  to  the  spectator  in  his : 
boat,  like  a  sudden  stvn»t,  a  house  with- 
drawn in  its  little  open,  amid  velvet  turf; 
and  ilowering  shnibs  and  brilliant  dower- 
beds.     It   is  natun*.  trained  and  trinimeil 
and  (Hilished  to  the  last  perfection,  but  still 
it  is  natun* :  a  full,  gn*at.  silent,  eloi^uent 
river  —  a  world  of  stately,  responsive  trees 
—  .ind,  at  ever\-  comer  vou  tuni.  a  human 

m  m 

habitation,  concealed  with  dainty  art  frem 
the  nidcr  side  of  the  world,  revealing  itself 
with  sudden  frankness,  with  own  windows. . 
with  family  groups  upon  its  lawns,  to  the 
friendly  stream.  It  is  probabK-  that  Pojk' 
had  felt  tiie  charm  of  the  rivt-r  in  his  tcm- 
jH'rary  resi-lence  at  C  his  wick.  Its  sort  mo- 
notony I  f  rh\ihm  must  have  foun^l  some  an- 
swer in  t!io  mind  whiih  lould  ;:ive  \eiil  to 
streams  of  verse  almost  as  jKrtVv t.  In  thi" 
swoi  t  retiretneni  he  established  himst-lf  in 
the  ii;d  I'f  the  vear  1717.  bviu;;  tiun  noarl\ 
tUirrv.  A  oarel'ul.  thrirty.  and  not  i;n.ic»!i- 
m.ui  of  business,  ilis  lather  had  Uft  him. 
he  s.i_vs.  "  :he  ticklish  manaji^iuoa;  of  so 
narTv^w  a  fortime.  th.it  anv  or.o  false  sti'i 
woi-.M  Vo  r'.iial."  Kut  he  had  his  live  ihoii- 
sa::.l  :.»•,:::  is  beside,  .uul  it  is  tviiu:.:  wjl" 
verj  wi'.l  :o  do.  The  house  was  "small 
and  V.\d."  llorai-e  Waljv'e  t«.lls  us. 

••  C'***  to  tho  j:r\<to  ef  the  Twwt*r.h*m  hdri  — 
T:\^  ^'..viv  —  A.iji.-ins  A  isLuaor's  %'apl,"' 

savs  .1  •.■  ^!::f':v.:xTJir%-  o!*'.;:Ta:n :  but  vrv.^ba- 

m  •  B*^  ■•■■ 

bly  r.:v  W.IS  no:  \irk-  :a>::.'.:ous.  il:> 
smaV.  y.ir'r:r*  wore  ep.o::3  t>r  hl:u.  a::  : 
his  r-S  c  r  .».:•  !  : nv  <  vvul d  :* o:  be  s ■. :  rv  .t s  s v  •.: . 

•»F*,''    •x-«'      !%•■**       •■'^-*  i"*t'H         'I'^vT      <t  «   **•    ^      ■*    ^- 
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scribes  it  with  pride  to  his  friead  Edward 
Blount  for  the  edification  of  certain  young 
ladies  who,  **  in  their  green  gowns,^  had 
been  used  to  trip  about  the  little  lawn.  T6 
do  him  justice,  the  grotto  was  not  pure  in- 
vention on  his  part,  but  an  expedient  to 
make  the  most  of  an  underground  passage 
from  one  part  of  his  grounds  to  the  other, 
his  limited  space  being  cut  in  two  by  the 
highroad  to  London.  **  From  the  river 
Thames  vou  see  through  my  areh  up  a  walk 
of  the  wilderness,  to  a  kind  of  open  temple 
wholly  composed  of  shells  in  the  rustic  man- 
ner,*' he  savs :  **  and  th>m  that  distance  un- 
<ler  the  temple  you  look  down  through  a 
sloping  areade  of  trees,  and  see  the  sails  on 
the  river  passing  suddenly  and  vanishing,  as 
through  a  perspective  glass.''  The  delusive 
splendour  which  it  was  the  poet's  way  to 
throw  over  ail  his  surroundings,  has  ita 
ordinary*  dilating  etfect,  no  doubt,  upon 
Twickenham  as  u{K>n  his  former  home.  The 
picture  he  leaves  us  is  one  of  an  elegant  le- 
tiremt'Ut,  not  without  fantastic  traces  of  the 
bad  taste  of  the  timi*.  tut  redeemed  by  the 
sweep  of  green  lawn  and  fine  trees  — a 
house  of  retinod  freedom,  with  open  doors 
to  all  the  worthiest,  and  a  simple,  libei^, 
refuu'd  hospitality. 

**  Know,  all  the  distant  din  that  world  can  keep 
K  l*s  o'er  n:y  en. tto  and  lut  »>.^the9  my  sleep  ; 
There  niy  retreat  the  U>:  ix>rcpttnioiis  grftoe, 
Ch:o:*s  ou:  of  w^r  an  I  s:.»:«:-suivn  cut  of  place. 
There  St.  John  cxin^'.c^  wiih  ray  friendly  bowl 
The  te:ist  ■■•t*  reas^.-n  ar.l  the  dvw  of  k^uI'; 
An  1  he  wh.:^?  lijhinincrp-rro-i  the  Iberian  |»nes, 
NvW  ioni:s  my  .^ii'-n..-ti»-T    ;m.|  xig,^  ranks  my 
Tine*.** 

Xor  is  there^  wanting  lowlier  company 
:r.a:;  l^  ^liuirVreki-  au  i  l\tvr:K>rouffh.  Here 
is  a  sii'.l  more  oxtonrivi  sketch  of  the  |^en- 
I L :":;*  s : n::^l i\  i :  y  .^ •*  t  h o  !>•> : ' s  h«.^u se .  He  de- 
i  '..irt  <  himsoi:  as  iuvyy  iu  his  elegant  humil- 
::>  .IS  if  h«-  ha- 1  Iv- u  'is  oufv  he  h<^>ed, 
*•  iv.  S'-.ith  Si  a  -.UN  s "' » -h-.  '.or»i  of  thousands ; 
or  v^i*'"  '''■'•  u>..a1  v'.-Lasjui:  delusion  about 

0- •  V  r«x-. :  w : :  h  V :: :-. .  1  :-^-  :  ^. '.  i>  h<r», 

l»u:  vvv'..:  ^r.;'r  >.  :.-  .:;>.  :.  vt  .r  cmt  oTpli^, 

V-*:  T-  .;.•'.  " •^  '.*  \  I  s**  •„  :  —  rs  av^r. 
...  .        ,  • 

.  .  ^^^  ^ 

-  ■  *:•.    ..:■-:  *   ;•-'.-    ■  ;.    ;  :.  vT  :  lU&A^  lD»Wa, 

V^::-.v  -■..>- ^  -.  ..:     .  -v  i  il.^^  cnicks  my 
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And  ilgi  ftnom  etandard  and  eepalicr  join — 
The  devil's  in  you  if  you  cannot  dine. 

My  lands  are  sold,  my  father's  boose  is  gone  ; 

I"*!!  hire  another's  ;  is  nut  that  my  own. 

And  yours,  my  friends  T   through  whose  f^ 

opening  gate 
None  comes  too  early,  none  departs  too  late." 

This  profusion  of  hospitality  is  curiously 
commented  upon  by  Dr.  Johnson''8  account 
of  Pope's  roniarkiiblo  frugality,  which  was 
sbown,  says  his  hiop-apher,  **  in  a  nifrjrardly 
reception  of  his  friends  and  scantiness  of 
entertainment ;  as  when  he  had  two  jriH*sts 
in  his  house,  he  would  set  at  supper  a  sinorle 
pint  upon  the  tiihle,  and  having  himself  ta- 
ken two  small  glasses,  would  n>tire  and  say, 
•Gentlemen,  1  leave  you  to  your  wine!  '*" 

It  was  at  Twickenham  that  the  one  little 

gleam  of  passion  whii*h  seems  for  a  time  to 
ftTO  flashed  over  his  life  came  to  an  end. 
If  he  loved  Lady.  Mary  Wortley  Montagu, 
or  if  he  only  admired  her,  it  is  hard  to  tell ; 
bat  there  are  signs  whic|^  lead  the  observer 
to  suppose  that  the  beautiful  and  brilliant 
woman  had  actuallv  struck  the  ro<*k  and 
called  forth  some  natural  gush  of  emotion. 
The  following  versos  would  almost  pn)ve 
such  a  miniclc ;  they  are  evidently  written 
while  he  was  employed  in  the  heautilying  of 
his  gardens  and  house :  — 

'•  Ah,  friend, 'tis  true  —  this  truth  you  lovers 

know  — 
In  Tain  my  structures  rise,  my  gsinlcns  grow; 
In  vain  fuir  Thamf'S  I'cilcvts  the  dmihlu  s<'eiK*s 
Of  hanging  mituntriins  and  of  s1<*])ing  grtviis. 
Joy  dwells  not  then*;  to  li:ippier  Hi«tH  it  Hies, 
And  only  dwells  wli«'n*  Wortioy  casts  Iht  cyos. 
What  arc  the  g:iy  p:irtorre,  the  chcokeriHl  sliude. 
The  rooming  Ixiwer,  the  evening  colonnade. 
But  soft  reiH'ss(>s  of  uneasy  minds. 
To  sigh  unheanl  into  the  ]):issing  winds  ? 
So  tile  struck  do«'r  in  s<mie  so(iuester(>d  purt 
Lies  down  to  die,  the  arn»w'ut  his  heart ; 
There,  strctchesl  unseen  in  coverts  hid  from  day. 
Bleeds  drop  by  dn;p,  and  pants  his  life  away." 

Not  long  after  these  beautiful  verses  were 
■written,  the  iMX't  branded  the  objet-t  of  his 
admiration  m  such  couplets  as  the  critic 
cannot  quote.  The  co<»l  an<l  concentrated 
hate  with  which  he  impales  too  many  other 
victims  is  an  tiItog<'tli<'r  dilTerent  sentiment 
from  the  furious  rage  with  which  he.  llies  at 
the  name  of  Sappho  whenev«'r  he  can  bring 
it  in.  If  it  was  unre(|uited  love  whi«h  pru- 
cluced  such  venomous  fur}',  it  is.  Heaven  be 
praised!  a  rare  exhibition,  'llic  story  is 
too  frajnnentarv'to  be  enten-d  into;  but  the 
two  nam<'S  nuist  be  associated  as  bmg  as 
the  literature  of  that  strange,  txpiabblinij. 
Abusive  age  continues  to  interest  the  worla. 
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I  Pope  was  at  the  height  of  his  fame  and 

f prosperity  when  he  arranged  the  smooth 
awns  and  planted  the  artful  bosquets  about 
his  little  Twickenham  house ;  he  liad  pub- 
lished his  best  works,  and  got  successfully 
through  his  hardest  bit  of  literary  toil ;  and 
honour  and  success  liad  rewarded  him. 
And  yet,  in  the  midst  of  all  those  softening 
influences  of  personal  wellbeiug,  the  fountain 
of  bitterness  was  permanently  opened.  It 
flowed  forth  first  upon  Addison,  who  had 
again,  as  Pope  believed,  sinned  against  liim. 
Tickell,  one  of  Addison's  literary  follow- 
ers, was,  it  appears,  engaged  on  a  transla- 
tion of  the  first  books  of  the  *  Iliad'  when 
Pope  took  up  with  the  same  work.  When 
both  books  ap^)eared,  Addison,  out  of 
inendship  for  Tickell  or  jealousy  of  Pope, 
or  inadvertence,  or  bad  taste,  declared  that 
though  **  both  were  good,  Tickell's  was 
the  best  tlmt  liad  ever  been  written."  This 
opinion  sent  the  poet  ablaze ;  wild  plans 
of  revenge  seem  to  have  shot  througli  his 
brain,  lie  determined  to  publish  together 
**  the  four  versions  of  Drvden,  Maiuwaring, 
Tickell,  and  his  own,  that  they  might  be 
readily  compared  and  fairly  estimated." 
He  intended  to  publish  a  vigorous  criticism 
of  TickelPs  translation,  **and  had  marked 
a  copy  which  I  have  seen,*'  says  Dr.  John- 
son, **  in  all  places  that  appeared  defective." 
In  short,  he  went  mad  with  mortified  vanity, 
jealousy,  and  rage.  Balked  in  both  those 
dignified  and  charitable  intentions,  the 
whole  bitterness  of  his  heart  poured  forth 
uj)on  Addison.  What  was  probably  a  mere 
expression  of  friendship  and  favouritism, 
gra<lually  grew  and  magnified  under  Pope's 
gaze  till  it  became  a  deliberate  and  malicious 
intention  to  forestall  him  in  his  wi»rk,  and 
cut  him  oir  fnnn  his  reward.  He  got  at 
la^st  to  believe,  or  to  pretend  to  believe,, 
that  the  other  translation  was  Addison's 
own,  and  not  Tickell's ;  and  the  result  of 
all  his  gathering  rage  was  the  well-known 
satire,  of  whi<*h  almost  every  line  has  l>e- 
come  a  proverb,  and  which  has  served  the 
pur[)ose  of  many  another  mortified  and  em- 
bittered soul : — 

**  Were  there  one  whose  fires 
Tnie  genius  kindU»s  and  f  lir  fame  inspires. 
Blest  with  oiM'h  talent,  and  each  art  to  please. 
And  l>om  to  write,  converse,  an»l  live  at  case; 
Should  such  a  man,  t^)o  fond  to  rule  alone, 
Bear  like  the  Turk  no  brother  near  the  throne, 
View  him  with  scornful  yet  with  je  ihms  eyes. 
And  hato  for  arts  that  caused  h:ms«*lf  to  rise. 
Damn  with  faint  praise,  assent  with  c\\'\i  leer, 
And  without  sneering  teach  the  nst  to  sneer, 
Willing  to  wound,  and  yet  afraid  to  strike. 
Just  hmt  a  fault,  and  hesitate  dislike. 
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Like  Csto  giro  his  little  senate  la^rs. 
And  sit  attentive  to  hisownnpplause; 
"While  wits  ami  templars  every  sentence  raise. 
And  wimder  with  a  fi^tlish  fiice  of  praise — 
Who  but  must  laugh,  if  such  a  man  there  be? 
Who  would  not  weep  if  Atticus  were  he  7  '* 

This  piece  of  conoontrated  abuse  Pope 
says  ho  sent  to  Addison  in  a  letter,  animad- 
vert inji  Iroely  on  his  sins  towartls  himself. 
*'  He  used  me  ven*  eivillv  e\-er  alter,"  savs 
the  jKH»t.     But  unfortunately  Pope's  wonl 
diH^s  not  carrj*  the  weijrht  neeessar}'  to  win  | 
faith  for  sueli  a  ston- ;  and  there  is  no  evi- 
dence  to  support  it.     It  was  only  aftiT  Ad-  ' 
dison  was  dead  and  ineapable  of  res]ionse 
that  this  eharaeter  of  him  glided  into  print. : 
Its  |H»wer  and  intensity  are  extraonlinari- : 
and  i>ri.>bal)ly,  of  its  kind,  nothing:  in  litem-  . 
tun*  IS  more  i>erlVvt.     Attorburi'  is  saitl  to 
have  t*onsidei\»d  it  the  bt»st  thinjr  Pope  had 
ever  done.     "Sim*e  vou    now.   therefon\  i 
know  where  your  real  strenffth  lies.  1  hope 
you  will  not  sntFer  that  talent  to  lie  unem- 
ployed.'*  the  Bishop  writes,  with  a  political 
anpriH'iatii^n  of  the  bitter  pilt :  and  the  ad- 
VKV  was  latally  wi-ll  followed. 

Pennis  and  i."urll  had  ealled  forth  speci- ■ 
nions  i»f  jTrv^ss  ahnse  and  nastiness  alone  — 
his  cnemirs  wore  hi-nvetorth  to  be  iTv;itid 
with  i5h.iqH*r  and  daintier  woap^^ns.  Tlu- 
vrrses  on  Addison  won*  pubiishetl  in  17i'i*. 
and  aln-adv  two  oi!ior  uni'ortunates  ir::»sTH'd 
imp.rud  in  his  company.  •*  Bufo."  Lon: 
Halifax.  a:iii  *""  Sin^nis."  Lonl  IL-rvov.  Laiiv 
Mary,  ilie  Ihichos*  of  M.irl*.H'»n^ii:rh.  ar..!  a 
host  ol  loss'-r  victims.  af:orwanis  i"olli'»wi-,i. 
To  PoiH'  a!;d  ;•■»  his  fricmis  t)i:s  kiivl  of  per- 
son ;d  cni'"i!ixii»n.  whicii  is  now  b.ini<!K'i.  if 
it  exists  at  ;i:l.  :o  the  K^wcsi  cLis-j  «'«f  scnl>- 
b'krs.  or  ti»  i!:c  ••.Ttorar.vs  of  the  TV.rish 
.mn<c.  s»  ems  ti^  have  Iv^n  ro:'.siiKn\i  a  ivr- 
ftvi?y  Kj::iv.Mic  liri-rary  ixmiso.  Swif: 
en:v'./»v;  d  the  sair.c  i-xT^Viicr.?  fn^elv,  ar.«l 
<i:iy  ■.:::'.:  !.:s  \\::\'  ;  'r::;:ic  av.d  hi<  tr^,*v.":ics 
a:  \  !uv  c:i  :hi-  s.r.iv*  »i:>r\Mvit.r'".o  f  v-vi.4- 
tii"^..      lit  rt     is    .1    i.O!v.i  .";y    i..::!tti   '  Fhno 

A.        .■>■  •«■•  ft  m^  K  m*    .  «l^\ft  ■••  **«k*  »l         ^.    •■•*  I.  .«•»        ft 

tv  l..•.^ .  :■<•.  M  ;.i  III  *.  \  r  •.^.'  .iv.d  Ar  'luhv  *:. 
•*  l-0'i>-'i-  :'      '*.'.  >"\iv  ;  w::s  ir.:*  lAx  \  i^  ri.ii- 

i    ""^f^        l^~       \V    "        **\    1"*'    ■       *s"^      I'^'^lt*"'    »■■<        •"•*l' 
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of  the  '  Odyssey,'  in  which  Pope  was  as- 
sisted by  **  two  of  his  friends,"  Elijah  Fen- 
ton  and  Broome,  whose  labours,  however, 
were  acknowledged  in  a  vcr}'  ni'jgardly 
way.  They  translated  twelve  books  be- 
tween tliem,  but  were  eitidited  in  the  pre- 
face with  only  five.  For  this  piece  of  work 
Pope  n'ceived  £'2f>^  —  after  paying  £700 
10  his  assistants :  but  we  are  not  intbrmed 
whether  he  laid  it  out  to  equal  advantage 
with  his  first  gains. 

None  of  these  works,  however,  serious  as 
they  were,  occupied  so  much  of  his  life  or 
filled  his  thoughts  as  much  as  did  the  '  Dun- 
ciad/  a  work  which  has  now  little  more  than 
an  anha?ological  inten'St.  The  idea  of  a 
grand  epic,  mo<»k-heroic,  of  the  same  char- 
acter as  that  which  had  alreadv  brousfat 
him  such  fame,  euibodving  the  reign  of 
Dulness  and  her  chief  leaders  and  cham- 
pions, had  long  pleast* d  Pope's  imagination. 
And  it  was  an  idea  which  naturally  charmed 
his  friends,  living  as  they  did  in  a  kind  of 
Ishniaeliti>h  warfare  with  everybody  who 
opposed  or  thn\iteued  them.  With  such  a 
gladiator  as  Swil\  h\  his  side,  the  natural 
instinct  which  makes  any  cn-ature  possessed 
of  a  sting  use  it  with  pn^innt  and  unhesitat- 
ing n'adiness,  was  not  likely  to  be  sot\cDed 
in  the  irritable  little  poi-t.  The  men  he 
s.itiriscil  an^  dead  and  gone — their  names, 
as  ho  himself  prorihesltd,  but  as  llios  in 
aml^er.  shut  up  m  tuo  mo?b'?s  of  his  verses. 

'*  The  th;n;r?,  we  know,  are  r.oithor  rich  nor  rare^ 
But  wonder  how  the  devil  :hvy  got  there." 

"What  i?  TibVaMs  to  rs  *^j.r  down  in  the 
nir.iii-eiuh  cer.tr.rk'.  or  Pliiliips.  or  Dennis, 
or  I'iMvr?  To  P^-jv  t::oy  wt-n*  his  one- 
mi- -s.  and  then-fon^  imv..  rtant ;  but  not 
cvi-n  iW  charms  of  h>  vvr*o  can  make  them 
::'.:cn»s:ir.i:.  Wiiile  1\*:>-  was  busy  about 
this  iharkless  and  uiiw-rrhy  LiKvir.  Swift 
was  wi:h  him  at  TwU  ko:!:..i::i :  a:*.d  here  is 
:hc  pi.*i::n*  he  iiivos  —  a  L''i:i:vse  unusaally 
..:i-::r.v'!  —  '".Tric  iv:.:  li::*v-  Tr.^:-kshop.  where 
jHvms  Win' ::u.:o  iv..:  n:-.::a:i.>;i<  killed:  — 

••  r  -^v  V  \s  tho  r-.!-:r.:  wcV. ;  ^  sp^ik, 
I*::  V.  :  :  ^  r»^wh  th**  oir: 
n"<  '.  ■*.  >>:  V  ^•  .V  -s '.  w  -.r.  1  we.ik, 
T  .0  IV.ir. '.  y.  -osf :  ^  V.-wr. 

A  w " *  •  .0  : h-'>  0 r.  etwh  v-; :-.^' r  I- ^ Vk, 
V  .  •  v.  i  .*V r\:^v. ;  *:',i . :i>  »* h  >»  \?o ; 

r.v  l^  vv.  *  :*  i«'  "i  i:ViC    v.  \  ■•>»k, 
r  :^'  -A  .!k?  A-  i  ^\  .ir:s  :.ii-  Tuuse. 
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was  as  much  too  much  for  Pope  as  it  is  to 
the  wasp  who  pursues  us  when  the  windows 
are  open,  and  the  domestic  table  exposed 
in  the  dishabiUe  of  summer.  Whoever 
touched  him,  looked  at  him,  interposed  be- 
tween him  and  the  sun,  suffered  on  the  spot, 
without  warning  or  time  to  escape.  And 
some  of  his  finest  efforts  are  unquestionably 
contained  in  these  attacks;  their  concise* 
ness,  and  close,  desperate,  well-aimed  blows, 
are  perfect  in  their  way. 

The  society  at   Twickenham  during  all 
this   period,    notwitlistanding  *'the   smglc 
pint"  for  supper,  must  have  been  as  bnl- 
liant  as  wit  and  fame  could  make  it.     Swift 
paid  one  visit  of  five  months  to' his  friend; 
and  Bolingbroke,  Peterborough,  and  Ches- 
terfield, all    frequented    the  little    house. 
Voltaiie,  when  a  visitor  at  St.  John^s  House 
of  Dawley,  also  visited  his  brother  poet, 
and  talked,  it  is  said,  so  grossly,  that  Mrs. 
Pope  was   driven  from    the    table.      And 
there,  too.  Gay,  Arbuthnot,  and  a  hundred 
lesser  lights,  twinkled  with  mild  radiance. 
On  one  of  Swift's  visits  a  joint  miscellany 
was  planned,  which  the   Dean,  Gay,  and 
Pope  compounded  together.  In  their  preface 
to  this  joint  performance  the  poets  complain 
that  they  have  been  *•  extremely  ill  used  by 
some  booksellers,"  who  had  given  to  the 
world  every  loose  paper  in  prose  or  verse, 
obtained  from  the  authors  by  importunity, 
or  by  the  indiscretion  of  friends,  and  that 
even  the  papers  of  tlie  dead  had  been  ran- 
sacked to  find  letters ;  a  curious  statement, 
for  which   there    seems   to  have  been  no 
sort  of  foundation .     It  would  *  *  seem  to  have 
been  hazarded  with  a  view  of  preparing  for 
some  subsequent   publication  oi    letters," 
says  Mr.  Carruthers,  who  has  set  forth  all 
the  curious  intrigues  on  this  subject  which 
followed.     It  was  indeed  a  favourite  subject 
of  complaint  with  Pop,  whose  restless  vaa- 
ity  pleased   itself  with  this  supposed  ep- 
dence  of  his  importance.     He  plays  with 
the  notion  in  many  of  his  letters,  as  if  he 
loved  it :  — 


Tet  to  the  Dean  this  share  allot. 

He  claims'  it  by  a  oanon. 
That  without  which  a  thing  is  not. 

Is  cau$a  $iiu  gua  non. 

Thus,  Pope,  in  vain  you  boast  your  wit. 

For  had  our  deaf  divine 
Been  for  your  conversation  fit, 

You  had  not  writ  a  line." 

The  serious  works  produced  in  the  latter 
part  of  Pope's  life  were  his  epistles,  and 
specially  the  *  Essay  on  Man,'  which  Boling- 
brokc  is  supposed  to  have  inspired.  It  was 
published  auonymously,  with  some  of  the 
author  8  usual  wiles,  his  friends  being  em- 

Idoyed  to  co  about  whispering  that  now  at 
ast  Pope  had  a  real  rival.  He  himself,  in 
his  preface,  hypocritically  (but  always  with 
characteristic  self-conceit)  professes  that 
he  •'imitates  no  man,"  and  ** would  be 
thought  to  vie  with  no  man  in  these  epistles ; 
particularly  with  the  noted  author  of  two 
lately  publitihed,'^  This  trick  put  out  the 
instinct  of  the  public ;  and  many  other  arti- 
fices of  the  same  kind,  elaborate  appeals  to 
critics  here  and  there  what  they  thought  of 
it,  kept  up  for  a  time  the  illusion.     The 

E»et,however,  had  one  prick  of  an  amusing 
nd.  He  inquired  of  Mallet,  who  had  be- 
come one  of  his  retinue,  what  new  things 
there  were  in  literature  P  Nothinjg,  he  was 
aw^wcred,  worth  notice ;  only  a  thing  called 
an  *  Essay  on  Man,'  poor  in  poetry  and  in 
philosophy.     The  furious  little  poet,  unpre- 

Eared,  started  up  in  arms.  *•  1  wrote  it," 
e  said,  in  sudden  rage ;  and  the  reader  is 
glad  he  had  that  one  requital  of  his  own  per- 
petual sting.  Other  epistles,  addressed  to 
various  persons,  preceded  and  followed  the 
Essay ;  the  *  Imitations  of  Horace,'  with  all 
their'  provoking  stabs,  and  the  *  Epistle  to 
Arbuthnot,'  in  which  lay,  sharp  and  keen, 
«  the  posUmroous  murder  of  Addison.  All  of 
them  wore  sharpened  by  darts  of  offence  to 
ever}'body  who  nad  ever  crossed  his  path,  and 
to  some  who  had  not.  The  assault  on  the 
Duchess  of  Marlborough,  in  the  character  of 
Atossa,  (to  withdraw  which  he  is  proved  to 
have  accepted  a  thousand  pounds :  he  took 
the  money  and  printed  the  character!),  and 
that  on  the  Dukc  of  Chandos,  persons  who 
had  never  harmed  him,  must  have  been  done 
in  the  mere  wantonness  of  mischief.  His  hand 
was 'against  every  man,  except,  indeed,  the 
few  who  praised  and  supported  him,  to  whom 
he  was,  afler  his  kind,  a  warm  friend.  To 
Warburton,  who  defended  the  Essay  from 
imputations  of  scepticism,  he  was  the  means 
•of  bringing  high  advance  in  fortune;  and 
to  all  ap|X'arancc  he  was  charitable,  and 
ready  to  give  even  above  his  means ;  but  it 
is  evident  that  the  temptation  of  the  sting 


**  This  letter  (like  all  mine)  will  be  a  rhapso- 
dy," he  says,  aflfect^ly,  when  writing  to  Swift; 
"  it  is  many  years  ago  since  I  wrote  as  a  wit 
...  I  write  to  you  more  negligently  —  that  is, 
more  openly  —  and  what  all  but  such  as  love  one 
another  would  call  writing  worse.  I  smile  to 
think  how  Curll  would  be  bit,  were  our  epistles 
to  fall  into  his  hands,  and  how  gloriously  they 
would  fall  short  of  every  ingenious  reader's  ex- 
pectations !  .  .  .  Some  letters  of  mine  (to  Wy- 
cherley)  the  booksellers  have  got  and  printed. 
...  I  don't  much  approve  of  it,  though  there 
is  nothing  in  it  for  me  to  be  ashamed  of,  because 
I  will  not  be  ashamed  of  anything  I  do  not  do 
myself,  or  of  anything  that  is  not  immoral,  but 
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merely  dull;  as,  for  instance,  if  they  printed 
t!iis  letter  I  am  now  writing,  whioh  they  easily 
may,  if  the  underlings  at  the  post-ofi^  please 
to  take  a  copy  of  it." 

From  all  this  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that, 
long  accustomed  as  Pope  ought  to  have 
been  by  this  time  to  his  lame,  it  still  sat  on 
him  like  a  ploughboy^s  Sunday  clothes.  Ue 
wanted  to  be  sure  that  everj-body  knew  it 
was  he,  and  saw  his  finer}',  and  pleased  him- 
self with  the  idea  of  a  universal  curiosity, 
the  verj'  im{>ortance  of  which  was  a  tribute 
to  his  greatness.  At  a  later  period,  when 
(Jav,  whom  be  loved,  was  dead,  and  Swift 
dying,  and  Bolingbroke  in  France,  he  took 
the  most  curious  means  of  securing  for  him- 
self the  notoriety  he  loved.  Let  us  hope  that 
ir  was  the  wariness  of  waning  life,  and  the 
loneliness  that  had  fallen  upon  him,  which 
moved  the  poet  to  so  strange  a  diversion 
from  his  solitude.     It  is  thus  it  came  about. 

In  the  year  1733,  Pope  being  then  a  man 
of  al)out  forty-five,  precisely  at  the  age 
when  men  in  general  are  most  scrupulous 
about  the  privacy  of  their  personal  life,  a 
mysterious  communication  was  made  to 
( 'urll  the  bookseller,  touching  a  large  col- 
L»ction  of  the  poet's  letters  from  his  youth 
to  the  year  1727.  Curll  communicated  with 
Pope  himself  on  the  subject,  informing  him 
that  he  mi>ant  to  publish  them ;  and  Pojkj's 
rv'ply  was  made  by  advertisements  in  the 
newspaiKTs.  pn>olaiming  to  all  the  world 
that  ne  had  nothing  to  do  with  Curll,  that 
he  knew  of  no  v««u(.*h  colWction  of  letters,  and 
that  he  should  not  trouble  himself  about  the 
matter.  Finally,  after  much  mysterious 
I'ommnnication  between  the  publisher  and 
his  unknown  corres]Hmdents,  the  book,  «Z- 
rcady  prinft'ii  by  thi'se  darkling  conspira- 
t:irs.  was  given  to  the  public.  It  was  ad- 
\«'rti<i'd  with  the  names  of  the  |H'rsons  to 
vhom  and  from  whi>m  the  letters  canio : 
•  Mr.  l\>{H*'s  Literary  Oom^spondence  for 
liiirtv  VfUrs :  beinj;  a  collirtion  of  Irtters, 
n^gularly  ilige>ted.  written  to  him  by  the 
Riglit  Hon.  the  late  Earl  of  ILalifax,  Earl 
■if  Burlin;:ton.  Stm-tarv  Cr.iggs,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Tnnnbull,  &c.  &c.  if.'  Curll's  ad- 
vert isrnu-nt  was  a  dir»'i'k  infrin^rement  of  a 
ri\v  of  tlie  nou>t»  oi"  Li>nls.  which  prt>hib- 
'!teil  tlu'  puMirativMi  of  any  pi-cr's  letters 
without  his  roiiM  lit,  and  as  surh  was  brought 
midiT  thi'  noiiiv  v\'  the  House  :  uj>on  whioh 
the  books  wi-n*  sii/.cd.  t\w  printer  and  pub- 
lisher siinnnoned  to  the  bar,  and  notvuiety 
in  its  riille>t  and  >weete>t  extent  t>btained 
on  all  hands.  Po|H'  Iiimselfnteai. while  fulnii- 
naiin;;  in  the  niw>pa]nTs  ai;;nii>t  the  siirnp- 
titioiik^pul-lii-ation.  and  ofterinj:  rewarxls  to 
the  ;;poiT\phal  ]Hr>ons  who  had  beira^etl 
him.  111.*' next  nio\e  was  nude  with  the  im^iir- 


nant  grandeur  of  injured  virtue.  "  Whereas 
several  booksellers  have  printed  surrepti- 
tious and  incorrect  editions  of  letters  as 
mine,  some  of  which  arc  not  so,  and  others 
interpolat^'d,  ...  I  think  myself  under  a 
necessity  to  publish  such  of  the  said  letters 
as  are  genuine,  with  the  addition  of  some 
others  of  a  nature  less  insi^ficant,^^  he 
proclaims,  in  princely  guise,  m  the  •  Lon- 
don Gazette.'  The  trial  had  succeeded  more 
perfectly*  than  he  could  have  hoped.  "  Be- 
ing desirous  of  printing  his  letters,  and  not 
knowing  how  to  do  without  imputation  of 
vanity  what  has  been  done  in  tnis  countiy 
verj'  rarely.  Pope,''  says  Dr.  Johnson, 
*•  contrived  an  appearance  of  compulsion, 
that  when  he  could  complain  that  his  letters 
were  surreptitiously  published  he  might  de- 
cently and  defensively  publish  them  him- 
self." 

The  artifice  succeeded,  but  it  docs  not 
seem  to  have  deceived  any  one.    The  worid 
in   general,  always  so  much  better  aware 
than  the  juggler  supposes  of  the  way  in  which 
his  tricks  are  elaborated,  saw  the  hand  be- 
hind the  scenes  that  moved  all,  and  knew 
for  what  motive  the  House  of  Lords  was 
moved    to  question,   and  the  newspapers 
■  rang  with  counter-advertisements.     But  the 
'  poet,  blowing  his  own  trumpet  till  his  cheeks 
ached,  did  not  perceive  that  ever}-bodv  saw 
.  him,  and  saw  through  his  inventions.  'Aere- 
.  relation  whieh  he  affected  to  be  forced  from 
'  him,  and  which  he  pretended  was  honest 
and  crmiplete,  was   in  reality  as  careful  a 
.  work  of  art  as  any  he  had  produced.     The 
h'tter?  wen»  sc^ueezed  and  pared  and  fitted 
.  into  shajH*  like  the  feet  of  CinderoUa's  sis- 
jters.     Names  were  transposed,  sentiments 
:  transferred — the  apologies,  professions,  and 
offers  of  friendship  made  to  one  man  were 
handed  over  to  another  —  the  verses  ad- 
dn^sseil  \o  one  woman  made  to  do  serrice. 
for  a  second  —  a  hundn^d  tricks  played  with 
the  eorn^spondenre  which  remorseless  time, 
and  tlie  eyes  of  critics,  and  the  British  Mu- 
seum,   have    pitilessly    discovered.      The 
*' surn-ptitious  eilition**  was   as   carefiilly 
"  corriH-ted"  and  manipulated  as  the  genu- 
ine one.    Never  was  there  a  more  elaborate 
ofl'erinjr  laid  on  the  altars  of  vanity,  and  sel- 
iloin  has  as  eurious  an  ineident  occurred  in 
literary   hi<tor}-.     *•  Pope's  private  corres- 
pondenee  thus  promulgated  tilled  the  nation 
with  praisis  of  his  candour,  tenderness,  and 
beiicM^h  rii-e.  tht-  purity  of  his  purposes,  and 
thetMelitx  ofhis  triendship."     He  had  thus 
the  ^iratitnation  iA\  as  it   were,  posthumous 
praise  an«l  pi.  rsonal  |rl«'*riiication  while  stDl 
\n  the  nrinie  i«f  lili-.  and  with  possible  lau- 
rt^ls->till  hi  W^w  him  t"»  win. 

1\  jH*>  prime,  lu-wever,  was  not  like  thai 
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of  a  man  of  ordinar}'  health  and  size.  He 
bmil  been  forced,  or  had  forced  himself,  into 
premature  bloom,  and  premature  decay  had 
followed.  He  who  had  been  a  precocious 
man  and  philosopher  at  sixteen,  was  at  for- 
ty-six, old,  querulous,  and  decaying.  **  Tiie 
cnanges  of  the  weather  affect  me  much,"  he 
writes.  **  The  mornings  arc  my  life  ;  in  the 
evenings  I  am  not  dead,  indeed,  but  sleep, 
and  am  stupid  enough.  I  love  reading  still 
better  than  conversation,  but  ray  eyes  fail, 
and  at  the  hours  when  most  j)eople  indulge 
in  company  I  am  tired,  and  lind  the  labour 
of  the  past  day  sufficient  to  weigh  me  down ; 
80  I  hide  myself  in  bed,  as  a  bird  in  his  nest, 
much  about  the  same  time."  His  health 
iailed  CTadually,  and  infirmities  crept  upon 
him.  IJp  to  almost  the  last  year  of  his  life 
he  was  still  employed,  with  the  aid  of  War- 
burton,  in  slaughtering  with  cruel  tortures 
every  new  butterfly  that  fluttered  across  his 
path,  every  fly  that  had  ever  ventured  to 
DI12Z  at  Pope.  Revenge  went  to  the  length 
of  the  tiniest  insect ;  and  not  the  most  ela- 
borate system  of  notes  can  wake  any  inter- 
est in  the  bosom  of  the  living  reader  as  to 
the  dead  triflers  of  the  *  Dunciad.'  But 
though  thus  remorseless  and  vindictive  to 
his  deathbed,  the  poet  clung  to  his  friends 
who  had  made  much  of  him,  and  had  not 
ventured  to  interfere  with  his  fame.  He 
made  eflfbrts  to  visit,  them  though  his  poor 
little  frame  was  dropping  to  peices.  **  l  es, 
1  would  see  you  as  long  as  I  can  see  you," 
he  writes  to  Bolingbroke,  **  and  then  shut 
my  eyes  upon  the  world  as  a  thing  wortli 
seeing  no  longer.  If  your  charity  would 
take  up  a  small  bird  that  is  half-dead  of  the 
frost,  and  set  it  chirping  for  half  an  hour,  I 
will  jump  into  ray  cage  and  put  myself  into 
vour  hands  to-morrow  at  anv  hour  vou 
send."  Up  till  very  neaiSy  tlu»  last,  he  still 
managed  to  glide  along  the  river-side  in  \m 
boat  as  far  as  Hattersea,  when?  Bolingbroke 
was,  and  was  carried  u[>  in  his  chair  to  dine 
with  his  friend.  The  reader  will  see  more 
trace  of  a  human  nature  in  those  last  glimp- 
ses of  the  tlying  poet  than  have  been  visible 
through  all  his  previous  life.  The  husk 
peels  off  with  the  long  friction  of  time ; 
with  some  the  process  is  shorter,  with  some 
longer.  Pope  had  so  small  a  soul,  so  tiny  a 
central  point  of  humanity,  that  ilu»  very  last 
covering  of  all  has  alnwst  fallen  away  belore 
the  spirit  shows.  But  it  does  become  visi- 
ble at  the  end.  As  he  sits  in  the  sun  on  his 
terrace  talking  fe«i)ly  with  his  friends,  smil- 
ing faintly  at  liimself,  the  poor  old  bird  half- 
dead  in  the  frost,  casting  faint  looks  of  faith- 
ful friendship  at  Martha  Blount,  who,  they 
sav,  was  indifferent,  and  at  Bolingbroke, 
w{iose  heart  was  touched,  a  certain  interest 


gathers  round  him.  *'  It  was  very  observe- 
able,"  during  this  last  illness,  that  Mrs. 
Blount^s  commg  in  gave  a  new  turn  of  spirits 
or  a  temporary  strength  to  him.  She  was  a 
little  lively  old  woman  by  that  time,  in  the 
eyes  of  tne  younger  generation  ;  but  that 
did  not  affect;  her  charm  to  her  friend. 
Gleams  of  a  spiritual  atmosphere  about  him 
appear  faintly  in  those  waning  days,  —  he 
saw  strange  colours  in  the  rooms,  and  an 
arm  stretching  out  from  the  wall,  it  is  said, 
at  onetime,  and  asked  eagerly,  **  What's 
that  ?"  Then,  with  a  smile  of  pleasure,  ad- 
ded, **It  was  a  vision!"  Bolingbroke 
wept,  crj'ing  out  with  theatrical  sentiment, 
**0h,  great  God,  what  is  man?"  but  the 
dying  poet  made  no  bewailing  over  his 
own  state.  **I  am  dving  of  a  hundred 
good  symptoms,"  he  said,  with  a  certain 
soil  humour  when  thev  mocked  him,  as  in- 
judicious friends  will  do,  with  assurances 
that  he  was  better.  Thus  he  died,  so  nuiet- 
ly  that  no  one  could  tell  the  moment,  in  his 
own  house,  with  kindness  and  almost  love 
around  him  ;  almost  snatching  a  kind  of  life 
from  the  touch  of  death — growing,  as  he 
crossed  the  threshold  into  the  darkness,  at 
last  into  the  semblance  of  a  man. 

There  is,  as  has  been  often  said,  an  un- 
seen tragedy  in  almost  every  life.  Here 
there  is  no  tragedy  to  speak  of  except  the 
technical  one,  that  the  stor}'  ends,  as  all 
stories  must,  in  death.  But  the  reason  is, 
that  Pope  had  no  life,  no  personal  existence, 
no  thread  of  individual  fate  :  he  worked,  he 
studied,  he  produced  poems  greater  than  his 
nature  ;  he  hated,  reviled,  and  beguiled  his 
fellow-creatures  ;  he  magnified  and  deified 
himself,  and  that  genius,  which,  divine  thing 
as  it  is,  can  yet  exist  amidst  so  much  gar- 
bage ;  and  he  liked  with  sufHcient  faithful- 
ness a  few  people  in  the  world,  who  were 
very  good,  very  obliging,  flattering,  and 
satisfactory  to  him.  But  he  neither  lived 
in  his  own  person,  nor  threw  himself  heart 
and  soul  into  any  other  life  ;  nothing  tragic, 
nothing  seri(ms,  no  real  interest  to  any  hu- 
man soul,  is  in  him.  A  certain  curiositv 
about  the  habits  and  natural  history  of  the 
strange  little  phenomenon,  a  critic's  interest 
in  his  poetry,  a  historian's  attention   to  the 

'  curious  phase  of  national  life  across  which 
his  little  shadow  passed  —  such  is  all  that 
can  be   given   to   Pope.     In  literature   he 

!  stands  unitjue  in  England.  His  age,  v,ith 
its  shar])  t>mulation  of  wits,  its  grace>  and 
gracelessness,  its  frightful  licen<-e  of  speech 
ami  insensibility  to  all  scxial  codes  of  honor, 

I  is  reflected  in  his  j)ages  as  in  the  pitiless 
clearn<*ss  of  a  mirror.  Some  of  his  satires 
rise  to  the  very  sublime  of  <'haracter-paint- 

I  ing.     In  all  other  ways  he   has  been   sur- 
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passed — in  this  be  stands  supreme  ;  and 
thousands,  we  might  sav  millions,  in  both 
hemispheres,  quote  daily  those  mat<:hless 
bitter  lines  without  knowing  whom  they 
(luote.  As  a  poetfhe  wrought  out  his  vein. 
Nobody  could  venture  to  come  after,  except 
in  humble  paths  of  imitation,  so  great  a  mas- 


ter ofhis  art.  He  was  the  calmination  and 
perfect  blossom  of  his  school.  It  had  to 
fall  when  he  was  gone,  nothing  greater  be- 
ing possible,  and  to  leave  the  way  open  to 
a  party  less  polished  and  less  correct  and 
more  spontaneous  in  genius,  and  leas  ela- 
borate m  art. 


From  The  Sunday  Magazine. 
MY  TREASURES. 

To-5ionT  I  am  tired  and  sorrowful, 
I  have  chidden  myself  in  vain  ; 

For  my  heart  is  sore  with  parting. 
And  throbs  with  a  weary  pain. 

I  cannot  sing  to  the  children. 

Or  laugh  with  them  as  they  play ; 

And  the  music  which  oft  has  soothed  me 
Has  lost  its  chiurms  to-duy. 

So  I  open  the  drawer  of  my  treasures. 

In  my  chamber  all  alone. 
And  with  those  silent  comforters 

My  sorrow  seems  ailmost  gone. 

Nought  that  the  world  caUs  precious — 

A  ribbon  of  faded  blue, 
A  bunch  of  withered  heather. 

One  little  half-worn  shoe, 

A  lock  of  sacred  silver. 

And  a  curl  of  soft  fair  hair, 
A  bundle  of  old,  old  letters  — 

All  treasured  with  fondest  care. 

And  each  of  them  whispers  a  story. 

Which  none  but  I  can  hear; 
And  some  are  written  in  days  of  grief, 

And  graven  with  many  a  tear. 

Yet  now  as  I  kneel  in  the  firelight. 
And  mark  those  once  sad  stains, 

I  ctin  thank  my  God  that  the  bitter  is  past, 
.Vnd  only  the  joy  remains  : 

A  joy  that  grows  deeper  ami  fuller. 
As  we  lay  our  bun  lens  down  ; 

Till  Memory's  angel  face  gnms  fair 
As  Hope's  bright  starry  crown. 

And  my  heart  beat8  hijrh  with  glailness. 
Which  now  feels  quiet  an«i  old  ; 
And  the  worUl  set^ms  fair  and  p>lden. 
Which  is  now  so  grey  and  cold. 


And  the  early  spring,  the  sweet,  sweet  spring. 
Comes  back  with  its  sunny  gleam  ; 

When  sorrow  was  but  an  unknown  wordy 
And  death  was  only  a  dream  ; 

When  love  was  as  free  as  heaven's  air. 

And  the  world  was  all  to  win. 
With  the  boundless  faith  and  trust  of  yoath. 

Undaunted  by  grief  or  sin. 

Alas,  alas  !  those  fair  bright  hopes 

Are  killed  by  woridly  cold  ; 
The  sweet  sc^  strain  is  left  unsung. 

And  the  story  is  left  untold : 

And  we  are  left  with  aching  hearts. 

Our  dreams  all  faded  in  air. 
With  nought  but  some  little  unknown  grava 

To  rescue  us  from  despair. 

But  ,are  not  those  brave  and  earnest  hopes,   • 

Though  blighted  on  earth  they  lie. 
The  striving  of  our  po^r  hungry  sools 

For  God's  immortality  ? 

So  I  thiidL  'mong  the  joys  of  the  fiur-off  land. 

That  moment  must  be  supreme 
When  we  find  that  our  vanished  dreams  axe  true, 

And  litems  shadows  only  a  dream. 

Thus  I  leave  my  burden  behind  me. 
And  my  eyes  with  tears  grow  dim  ; 

For  the  children  are  waiting  the  good-flight 
After  their  evening  hymn. 

What  matters  it,  dear  ones,  after  all. 

Though  thorny  our  path  may  be. 
When  Jesus  the'*»  tender  Shepherd  "  saltb, 

**  Let  the  little  ones  come  to  me ! " 

And  though  we  have  many  a  day  to  toil 
Thn.»ugh  the  stormy  wuiter's  cold. 

At  l:w««t  with  the  children  safe  we'll  meet 
\i  home  in  that  blessed  fold. 

J.  aA. 
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CIUPTKR    LVI. 

AT  LADY  Augusta's. 

••Thk  Count  Pracontal,  my  lady,"  said  a 
▼erv  grave-looking  groom  of  the  chambers, 
MB  Lady  Augusta  sat  watching  a  small  gold- 
en squirrel  swinging  by  his  tail  from  the 
brancn  of  a  camalia  tree. 

••Say  I  am  engaged,  Hislop  —  particu- 
larly engaged.  I  do  not  receive  —  or,  wait : 
tell  him  I  am  much  occupied,  but,  if  he  is 
quite  sure  his  visit  shall  not  exceed  five 
^nutes,  he  may  come  in." 

Count  Pracontal  seemed  as  though  the 
permission  had  reached  his  own  ears,  for  he 
entered  almost  immediately,  and,  bowing 
♦Jeeply  and  deferentially,  appeared  to  wait 
leave  to  advance  further  into  the  room. 

••Let  me  have  my  chocolate,  Hislop;" 
and,  as  the  man  withdrew,  she  pointed  to  a 
chair,  and  said,  **  There.  When  did  you 
come  back  ?  "     . 

Pracontal,  however,  had  dropped  on  his 
knec^efore  her,  and  pressed  her  hand  to 
bis  lips  witha  fervid  devotion,  saying,  *'How 
I  have  lonjged  and  waited  for  this  moment." 

•*  I  shallring  the  bell,  sir,  if  you  ^o  not 
be  seated  immediately.  I  asked  when  you 
returned  ?  " 

•*An  hour  a^o,  my  lady  —  less  than  an 
hour  ago.  I  did  not  dare  to  write;  and 
then,  I  wished  to  be  myself  the  bearer  of 
my  own  good  news." 

••  What  good  news  are  these  ?  " 

•'  That  I  have,  if  not  won  my  suit,  secured 
the  victory.  The  registries  have  been  dis- 
covered —  found  in  the  very  spot  indicated 
in  the  journal.  The  entries  are  complete ; 
and  nothing  is  wanting  to  establish  tne  le- 
gality of  the  marriage.  Oh,  I  entreat  you, 
do  not  listen  to  me  so  coldly.  You  know 
well  for  what  reason  I  prize  this  success. 
You  know  well  what  gives  its  brightest 
lustre  in  my  eyes." 

**  Pray  be  narrative  now  —  the  emotional 
can  be  ke^)t  for  some  other  time.  Who 
says  that  this  means  success  ?  " 

**  My  lawyer,  Mr.  Kelson.  He  calls  the 
suit  won.  He  proves  his  belief,  for  he  has 
advanced  me  money  to  pay  oflf  my  debt  to 
Longworth,  and  to  place  me  in  a  position 
of  ease  and  comfort." 

•'  And  what  is  Kelson  —  is  he  one  of  the 
judges  ?  " 

**  Of  course  not.  He  is  one  of  the  lead- 
ing solicitors  of  London ;  a  very  grave, 
thoughtful,  cautious  man.  I  have  shown 
you  many  of  his  letters.  You  must  remem- 
ber him." 

**  No ;  I  never  remember  people ;  that  is, 
if  they  have  not  personally  interested  me. 


I  think  you  have  grown  thin.  You  look  as 
if  you  had  been  ill." 

**  I  have  fretted  a  good  deal  —  worried 
myself;  and  my  anxiety  about  you  has 
made  me  sleepless  and^feverish." 

**  About  me!  Why,  I  was  never  better 
in  my  life." 

"Your  looks  say  as  much;  but  I  meant 
my  anxiety  to  lay  my  tidings'  at  your  feet, 
and  with  them  myself  and  my  whole  future." 

"You  may  leave  the  chocolate  there, 
Hislop,"  as  the  man  enfered  with  a  tray ; 
**  unless  Count  Pracontal  would  like  some." 

**  Thanks,  my  lady,"  said  he,  bowing  his 
refusal. 

**  You  are  wrong  then,"  said  she,  as  the 
servant  withdrew.  "Hislop  makes  it  with 
the  slightest  imaginable  flavour  of  the  cherry 
laurel ;  and  it  is  most  sootlung.  Isn^t  he  a 
love  ?  " 

"UislopP" 

"  No,  ray  darling  squirrel  yonder.     The 

Eoor  dear  has  been  ill  these  two  days.  He 
it  Sir  Marcus  Cluff,  and  that  horrid  crea- 
ture seems  to  have  disagreed  with  the 
dear,  for  he  has  pined  ever  since.  Don't 
caress  him  —  he  hates  men,  except  Monsig- 
nore  Alberti,  whom,  probably,  he  mistakes 
for  an  old  lady.  And  what  becomes  of  all 
the  Bramleighs  —  are  they  left  penniless  ?  " 

"  By  no  means.  I  do  not  intend  to  press 
my  claim  farther  than  the  right  to  the  es- 
tates, lam  not  going  to  proceed  for  —  I 
forget  the  legal  word  —  the  accumulated 
profits.  Indeed,  if  Mr.  Bramleigh  b«  only 
animated  by  the  spirit  I  have  heard  attribu- 
ted to  him,  there  is  no  concession  that  I  am 
not  disposed  to  make  him." 

"What  droll  people  Frenchmen  are! 
They  dash  their  morality,  like  their  cookery, 
with  something  discrepant.  They  fancy  it 
means  *  piquancy.'  What,  in  the  name  of 
all  romance,  have  you  to  do  with  the  Bram- 
leighs ?  Why  all  this  magnanimity  for 
people  who  certainly  have  oeen  keeping 
you  out  of  what  was  your  own,  and  treating 
your  claim  to  it  as  a  Knavery  ?  " 

"  You  might  please  to  remember  that  we 
are  related." 

"  Of  course  you  are  nothing  of  the  kind. 
IC  you  be  the  true  prince,  the  others  must 
be  all  illegitimate  a  couple  of  generations 
back.  Perhaps  I  am  embittered  against 
them  by  that  cruel  fraud  practised'  on  my- 
self. I  cannot  bring  myself  to  forgive  it. 
Now,  if  you  really  were  that  fine  generous 
creature  you  want  me  to  believe,  it  is  of  m«, 
of  me,  Lady  Augusta  Bramleigh,  you  would 
be  thinking  all  this  while :  how  to  secure 
me  that  miserable  pittance  they  called  my 
settlement ;  how  to  recompense  me  for  the 
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fatal  mistake  I  made  in  my  marriage ;  how 
to  distinguish  between  the  persons  who 
frauduleuUy  took  possession  of  your  prop- 
erty, and  the  poor  harmless  victim  of  theur 
false  pretensions/^ 

'*  And  is  not  this  what  I  am  here  for  ?  Is 
it  not  to  lay  my  whole  fortune  at  your  feet  ?  " 

**  A  very  yiretty  phrase,  that  doesn''t  mean 
an}'thing  like  wliat  it  pretends:  a  phrase 
borrowed  from  a  vaudeville,  and  that  ought 
to  be  restored  to  %here  it  came  from." 

**  Lord  and  Lady  CulduiT,  my  lady,  wish 
to  pay  their  respects." 

•*lhey  are  passing  through,"  said  Lady 
Augusta,  reading  the  words  written  in  pen- 
cil on  the  card  presented  by  the  8er\'ant. 
**  Of  course  I  must  see  them.  You  needn't 
go  away,  Count;  but  I  shall  not  present 
you.  Yes,  Hislop,  tell  her  ladyship  I  am 
at  home.  I  declare  you  are  always  com- 
promising me.  Sit  over  yonder,  and  read 
your  newspapt»r,  or  play  with  Felice." 

She  had  barely  finished  these  instructions 
when  the  double  door  was  flung  wide,  and 
Marion  swept  proudly  in.  Iler  air  and 
toilette  were  both  queenlike,  and,  indeed, 
her  beaut  V  was  not  less  strikinsr  than  either. 


Castello,  and  carried  away  a  quantity  of 
papers." 

**  My  lord,  as  your  lordship  is  so  palpably 
referring  to  me,  and  as  I  am  quite  mire  yoa 
are  not  aware  of  my  identity,  may  I  hasten 
to  say  I  am  Count  Pracontal  de  Branodcigh? '" 

'*Oh,  dear!  have  I  forgotten  to  present 
you?"  said. Lady  Augusta,  with  a  perfect 
simplicity  of  manner. 

Marion  acknowledged  the  introduction 
by  the  slightest  imaginable  bow  and  a  look 
of  cold  denance ;  while  Lord  CulduflT  smiled 
blandly,  and  professed  his  regret  if  he  had 
uttered  a  word  that  could  occasion  pain. 

*'  Love  and  war  are  chartered  libertines, 
and  why  not  law  ?  "  said  the  viscount.  "  I 
take  it  that  all  strata^ms  are  available; 
the  great  thing  is,  they  should  be  successful." 

''Count  Pracontal  declares  iJiat  he  can 
pledge  himself  to  the  result,"  said  Lady 
Augusta.  "  The  case,  in  fact,  as  he  repre- 
sents it,  is  as  good  as  detennined.*^ 

'*  Has  a  jury  decided,  then  ?  "  asked  Cul- 
duflf.  • 

*'  No,  my  lord ;  the  trial  comes  on  next 
term.  1  only  repeat  the  assurance  given 
me  by  my  lawyer ;  and  so  far  confirmed  by 


Lord  Culdull*  followed,  a  soil  pleasant  smile   him  that  he  has  made  me  large  advances. 


on  his  lace.  It  might  do  service  in  many 
ways,  for  it  was  equally  ready  to  mean 
sweetness  or  sarcasm,  as  occasion  called  for. 

When  the  ladies  had  kissed  twice,  and 
his  lordship  liad  saluted  Lady  Augusta  witli 
a  profound  respect,  dashed  with  a  sort  of 
devotion,  Marion's  eyes  glanced  at  the 
stranger,  who,  though  he  arose,  and  only 
reseati'd  himself  as  thev  sat  down,  neither 
lifted  his  glance  nor  seemed  to  notice  them 
further. 

**We  are  only  going  through;  we  start 
at  two  oVlock,"  said  she,  hurriedly. 

•*  At  one-fort v,  mv  ladv,"  said  i^rd  Oul- 
duff,  with  a  faint  smile,  as  though  shocked  ; 
at  being  obliged  to  correct  her. 

**Itwas  so  kind  of  you  to  come,"  said 
Lady  Augusta ;  **  and  you  only  arrived  this 
morning  ?  " 

**  We  only  arrived  half  an  hour  ago." 

**  I  must  order  you  some  lunch ;  Tm  sure 
vou  can  oat  somethinji." 

**  Mv  ladv  is  hunJ:r^• :  she  said  so  as  we 


which  he  well  knows  I  could  not  repay  if  I 
should  not  gain  my  cause." 

**  These  arc  usually  cautious  people,"  said 
the  viscount,  gravely. 

*•  It  strikes  me,"  said  Marion,  rising, 
**  tliat  this  sort  of  desultory  conversation 
on  a  matter  of  such  importance  is,  to  say 
the  least,  inconvenient.  Even  the  presence 
of  this  gentleman  is  not  suflicient  to  make 
me  forget  that  my  family  have  always  re- 
garded his  pretension  as  something  not  yciy 
far  Iroin  a  fraud." 

**I  regret  infinitely,  madam,"  said  Pra- 
con4al,  bowing  low,  *'that  it  is  not  a  man 
has  uttered  the  words  just  8i>oken." 

**  Lady  OuldufTs  words,  sir,  are  a] 
•said  Lonl  Culduff. 

*'  I  thank  your  lonlship  from  my  heart 
for  the  relief  you  have  afforded  me." 

"There  must  Ik;  nothiu«r  of  this  kind,*^ 
said  hsidy  Augusta,  warmTv.  •*  If  I  have 
been  remiss  in  not  making  Count  Pracontal 
known  to  you  Ix^fore,  let  me  repair  my  error 


all  mine,** 


came  alonir/'  said  Lord  Culduff.     **  Allow  I  by  pn^senting  him  now  as  a  gentleman  who 
me  to  ring  for  you.     As  for  mynelf,  I  take  '.  makes  me  the  otfer  of  his  hand." 
Liebig's  lozenges  and  a  spoonful  of  Cura^oa       **  I  wish  you  good  morning,"  said  Marion. 
—  nothing  else  —  befon^  dinner."'  **  No,  thank  you  ;  no  luncheon.     Your  lady-  • 

**  It's  r^o  pleasant  to  live  with  people  who  ^  ship  has  given  me  fully  as  much  for  digeii- 
are  *  dieted/  "  said  ^Marion,  with  a  sneering  tion  as  I  ean^  for.     Good-by.*** 
empliasis  on  the  wonl.  '      **  If  my  congratulations  could  only  shadow 

'*  So  1  hear  from  Bramleigh,"  interposed   forth  a  vision  of  all  the  liap])iness  I  wiA 

Lord   Culdutf,  *•  that  this  man  —  I  Ibrget  =  your  ladyshij),"  Wgan  Lord  Culduff 

his  name  —  actually  broke  into  the  house  at  i'    **I  think  I  know,  my  lord,  what  you 
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would'sav,^  broke  she  in,  laughingly.  '  *  You 
would  like  to  have  uttered  something  very 
neat  on  well-assorted  unions.  There  could 
be  no  better  authority  on  such  a  subject; 
but  Count  Pracontal  is  toleration  itself:  he 
lets  me  tell  my  friends  that  1  am  about  to 
marry  him  for  money,  just  as  I  married  poor 
Colonel  Bramleigh  for  love." 

•*  I  am  waiting  for  you,  my  lord.  We 
have  already  trespassed  too  far  on  her  lady- 
ahip^s  time  and  occupations."  The  sneering 
emphasis  on  the  last  word  was  most  distinct. 
Lord  Culduff  kissed  Lady  Augusta^s  hand 
with  a  most  devoted  show  of  respect,  and 
slowly  retired. 

As  the  door  closed  afler  them,  Pracontal 
fell  at  her  feet,  and  covered  her  hand  with 
kisses. 

**  There,  there.  Count ;  I  have  paid  a 
hi^h  price  for  that  piece  of  impertinence  I 
have  just  uttered ;  but  when  I  said  it,  I 
thought  it  would  have  given  her  an  apo- 
plexy." 

*•  But  you  are  mine  —  you  are  my  own !  " 

**Nous  en  parlerons.  The  papers  are 
full  of  breaches  of  promise ;  and  if  you  want 
me  to  keep  mine,  you*ll  not  make  it  odious 
to  me  by  tormenting  me  about  it." 

*•  But,  my  lady,  1  have  a  heart ;  a  heart 
that  would  be  broken  by  a  betrayal." 

*•  What  a  strange  heart  for  a  Frenchman! 
About  as  suitable  to  the  Boulevards  Italiens 
as  snow-shoes  to  the  tropics.  Monsieur  de 
Pracontal,"  said  she  in  a  much  graver  tone, 
*•  please  to  boar  in  mind  that /am  a  very 
considerable  item  in  such  an  arrangement  as 
we  spoke  of.  The  whole  question  is  not 
what  would  make  you  happy." 

Pracontal  bowed  low  in  silence ;  his  ges- 
ture seemed  to  accept  her  words  as  a  com- 
mand to  be  obeyed,  and  he  did  not  utter  a 
syllable. 

*'IsnH  she  handsome?"  cried  she,  at 
length.  **  I  declare.  Count,  if  one  of  your 
countrj'women  had  a  single  one  of  the  charms 
of  that  beautiful  face  she'd  be  turning  half 
the  heads  in  Europe ;  and  Marion  can  do 
nothing  with  them  all,  except  drive  other 
women  wild  with  envy." 

CHAPTER  LVII. 
AT  THE   INN   AT   CATTARO. 

When  L'Estrange  had  carried  off  Jack 
Bramleigh  to  the  inn,  and  had  sc(*n  him  en- 
gaged with  an  excellent  breakfa«t,  he  des- 
patched a  messenger  to  the  villa  to  say  that 
ne  was  not  to  be  expected  home  by  dinner- 
time, but  would  b<*  brn^k  to  tea  **  with  a 
friend,"  for  whom  he  I  Mugged  Gusty  Bram- 
leigh's  room  might  ha  pn?pared. 

I  shall  not  delay  to  chronicle  aU  the  doubt. 


the  discussion,  and  the  guessing  that  the 
note  occasioned ;  the  mere  fact  that  Greorge 
had  ventured  to  issue  an  order  of  this  kind 
without  first  consulting  Julia,  investing  the 
step  with  a  degi*ee  of  mysteriousness  per- 
fectly inscrutable.  I  turn,  however,  to  Cat- 
taro,  where  L'Estrange  and  Jack  sat  to- 
gether, each  so  eager  to  hear  the  other's 
tidings  as  to  be  almost  too  impatient  to 
dwell  upon  himself. 

To  account  for  their  presence  in  this  re- 
mote spot,  George,  as  briefly  as  he  could, 
sketch(?d  the  course  of  events  at  Castello, 
not  failing  to  lay  due  stress  on  the  noble 
and  courageous  spirit  with  which  Augustus 
and  Nelly  uad  met  misfortune.  **  All  is  not 
lost  yet,"  said  L'Estrange;  **far  from  it; 
but  even  if  the  worst  should  come,  I  do  not 
know  of  two  people  in  the  world  who  will 
show  a  stouter  front  to  adversity." 

**  And  your  sister,  where  is  she?"  said 
Jack,  in  a  voice  scarce  above  a  whisper. 

**  Here  — at  the  villa." 

**Not  married?" 

'*  No.  I  believe  she  has  changed  less 
than  any  of  us.  She  is  just  what  you  re- 
member her." 

It  was  not  oflen  that  L^Estrange  attempted 
anything  like  adroitness  in  expression,  but 
he  did  so  here,  and  saw,  in  the  heightened 
colour  and  sparkling  eye  of  the  other,  how 
thoroughly  his  speech  had  succeeded. 

**  I  wonder  will  she  know  me,"  said  Jack, 
afler  a  pause.  **  You  certainly  did  not  at 
first." 

**  Nor,  for  that  matter,  did  tjou  recognize 
mc." 

**  Ah,  but  I  did  though,"  said  Jack,  pass- 
ing his  hand  over  his  brow,  **  but  I  had  gone 
throufj^h  so  much,  and  niv  head  was  so 
knocked  about,  I  couldn't  trust  that  mv 
senses  were  not  deceiving  me,  and  I  thought 
if  I  make  any  egregious  blunder  now,  these 
peoph*  will  set  me  down  for  mad.  That  was 
the  state  I  was  in  the  whole  time  vou  were 
questioning  me.  1  promise  you  it  was  no 
small  sulfering  while  it  lasti'd  " 

**My  poor  fellow,  what  trials  you  must 
have  gone  through  to  come  to  this.  Tell 
me  bv  what  misclianee  you' were  at  Ischia." 

With  all  a  sailors  frankness,  and  with  a 
modesty  in  speaking  of  his  own  achieve- 
ments just  as  sailor-like,  Jack  told  the  story 
of  the  storm  at  Naples. 

**  I  had  no  thought  of  bn^aking  the  laws," 
said  he,  bluntly.  **  I  saw  ships  foundering, 
and  small  crafl  turning  keel  upiMTinost;  on 
every  side  of  me  there  was  disa>ter  and  con- 
fu!iion  evervwhere.  I  had  no  time  to  in- 
quire  about  the  morals  of  the  men  I  saw 
clinging  to  hencoops  or  holding  on  by 
stretchers.    I  saved  as  many  as  I  could, 
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and  sorry  enough  I  was  to  have  seen  many 

f>  down  before  I  could  ^et  near  them ;  and 
was  tairlv  beat  when  it  was  all  over,  or 
perhaps  they'd  not  have  captured  me  so 
easily.  At  all  events/^  said  he,  aller  a  min- 
ute's silence,  **  they  might  have  let  me  ofl* 
with  a  lighter  sentence,  but  my  temper  got 
the  better  of  me  in  court,  and  when  they 
asked  me  if  it  was  not  true  that  I  made 
greater  efforts  to  save  the  gallev-slaves  than 
uie  soldiery,  I  told  them  it  inigLt  have  been 
so,  for  the  prisoners,  chained  and  handcuffed 
as  thev  were,  went  down  like  brave  men, 
while  the  royal  troops  yelled  and  screamed 
like  a  set  of  arrant  cowards,  and  that  when- 
ever I  pulled  one  of  the  wretches  out  of  the 
water  I  was  half-ashamed  of  my  own  hu- 
manity. That  speech  settled  me,  at  least 
the  lawv'er  said  so,  and  declan^  he  was 
afraid  to  sav  a  wurd  more  in  defence  of  a 
man  that  insulted  the  tribunal  and  the  na- 
tion together." 

•*  And  what  was  your  sentence?" 
•*  Death,  commuted  to  the  galleys  for 
life ;  worse  tluin  any  death !  It's  not  the 
hardship  or  the  labour,  I  mean.  A  sailor 
goes  throuiih  more  downright  hard  work  on 
a  blowv  ni«:ht  than  these  fellows  do  in  a 
year.  It  is  the  way  a  man  brutalises  when 
vice  and  crime  make  up  the  whole  atmo- 
sphere of  hi<  life.  The  devil  has  a  man's 
heart  all  his  own,  whenever  ho|)e  deserts  it, 
and  you  want  to  do  wickedness  just  because 
it  w  wickedness.  For  three  weeks  before 
I  made  my  esi-ape  it  was  all  I  could  do  not 
to  tla>h  the  turnkev's  brains  out  when  he 
made  hi>  ni^ht  round.     I  told  my  comrade 

—  the  man  1  was  chained  to  —  what  1  felt. 
and  he  said,  *  We  all  go  through  that  at 
first,  but  when  vou're  some  vears  here  vou'U 
not  care  for  that  or  anvthinjr.*  I  believe  it 
was  the  terror  of  coming  to  that  condition 
made  me  try  to  eseape.  I  don't  know  that 
I  ever  felt  the  same  ecstasy  i>f  delight  tliat 
I  felt  as  1  fi'und  invself  swimmin;;  in  that 
fn^sh  cohl  .>ea  in  the  silence  of  a  calm  starry 
night.  I'm  sure  it  will  be  a  memory  that 
will  last  inv  liletinie.     1  thouirht  of  vou  all 

—  1  thought  of  long  agv»,  of  our  liapny  eve- 
niuiis,  and  I  pietured  to  mv  mind  the  wav 
we  useil  to  >it  arttund  the  tire,  and  1  won- 
dennl  what  had  become  of  my  plaice :  was  1 
ever  n-nienilitn'd.  was  I  s]K>ken  of;  could 
it  be  that  at  liiai  >erk  moment  some  one  was 
askiuL',  whtre  was  jx^r  Jaek?  Ami  how  1 
wisheti  vou  nii;iiit  all  know  that  mv  la>t 
thoughts  were  ujum  you,  tliat  it  was  the 
dear  old  long  ago  was  beton*  me  to  the 
last.  1  was  >ever.teen  hours  in  tlie  water. 
When  the}  \\\  ked  me  up  1  was  sen>eless 
friMu  a  suu-stn^ke,  for  the  corks  lloated  me 
long  al^or  I  gave  up  swimming.     I  was  so 


ill  when  I  landed  that  I  went  to  hospital ; 
but  there  was  little  care  given  to  the  sick, 
and  I  lefl  it  when  I  was  able  to  walk,  and 
came  on  here.  Talk  of  luck,  but  I  ask  vou 
was  there  ever  such  a  piece  of  fortune  befell 
a  man  ?  " 

L'Estrange  could  not  speak  as  he  gazed 
on  the  poor  fellow,  over  whose  worn  and 
wasted  features  joy  had  lighted  up  a  look 
of  delight  that  imparted  an  almost  angelic 
elevation  to  his  face. 

**  But  can  I  go  back  like  this  ?  ^  asked  he, 
sorrowfully,  as  he  looked  down  at  his  rag- 
ged clothes  and  broken  shoes. 

**  I  have  thought  of  all  that.  There  is 
nothing  to  be  had  here  ready  but  Montene- 
grin costume,  so  the  landlord  tells  me»  and 
you  will  have  to  figure  in  something  very 
picturesque," 

**  Cannot  I  get  a  sailor^s  jacket  and  trow- 
sers  ?  " 

**  Ay,  of  Dalmatian  cut  and  color»  but 
they'll  not  become  you  as  well  as  that  green 
velvet  attila  and  the  loose  hose  of  the  moun- 
taineer. Tr}'  if  you  can't  take  a  sleep  now. 
and  when  vou  awake  vou'll  find  your  new 
ng  m  that  room  yonder,  where  there's  a 
bath  ready  for  you.  1*11  go  down  the  town 
meanwhile,  and  do  a  few  irommissions,  and 
will  set  out  homewards  when  you're  rested." 

*'  I  wish  it  was  over,"  said  Jack,  with  a 
sigh. 

*'  AVish  what  was  over? "" 

* '  I  mean  I  wish  the  shock  was  over. 
The  shock  of  seeing  me  such  an  object  as  I 
am !  Sickness  changes  a  man  quite  enough, 
but  there's  worse  than  that,  George.  I 
know  what  tliis  rv^ugh  lile  of  mine  must  have 
made  of  me.  You  won't  sav  it,  old  fellow, 
but  I  see  it  in  your  sad  face  all  the  same. 
I  am  —  say  it  out,  man  — a  most  disrcputa- 
l)le-lookin«i  blackguard ! " 

*'  1  declare,  on  my  honour,  that,  except 
the  ravages  of  illness,  I  see  no  change  in 
you  whatever." 

**  Look  here,-'  said  Jack,  as  his  Toice 
trembled  with  a  pvuliar  agitation,  "Til 
see  Nelly  tirst.  A  man's  si>ter  can  never 
be  a>hamed  of  him,  come  what  will.  If 
Xelly  >hows  —  and  >he*s  not  one  to  hide  it 
—  that  —  no  matter,  I'll  ni»t  say  more  about 
it.  1  see  you're  not  pleased  with  me  laying 
stn^ss  on  .<uch  a  matter." 

**No,  no,  you  wn.)ng  me.  Jack;  you 
wrv»ng  me  altogether.  Sly  iKK>r  fellow,  we 
never  wert*  —  we  never  lud  such  good  rea- 
son to  be  proud  of  you  as  now.  You  are  a 
lu.'ro.  Jack.  You  have  done  what  all  Europe 
will  ring  with." 

••  l>v»n*t  talk  l»aldenlash ;  mv  head  is  weak 
enough  aln^ady.  If  you'n*  not  ashnined  of 
the  tatterdemalion  that  comes  i;ick  to  }'oa. 
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it^B  more  than  I  deserve.  There  now,  go 
off,  and  do  your  business,  and  don^t  be  long, 
for  Tm  growing  very  impatient  to  see  them. 
Give  me  something  to  smoke  till  you  get 
back,  and  TU  be  calm  and  reasonable  by 
that  time/^ 

If  L'Estrange  had  really  anything  to  do 
in  the  town  he  forgot  all  about  it,  aad  trot- 
ted about  from  street  to  street,  so  full  of 
Jack  and  his  adventures  that  he  walked 
into  apple-stalls  and  kicked  over  egg-bas- 
kets amid  the  laughter  and  amusement  of 
the  people. 

It  he  had  told  no  more  than  the  trutli  in 
saying  that  Jack  was  still  like  what  he  had 
been,  there  were  about  him  signs. of  suffer- 
ing and  hardship  that  gave  a  most  ])ainfiil 
significance  to  his  look,  and  moi*e  painful 
than  even  these  was  the  poor  fellow^s  con- 
sciousness of  his  fallen  condition.  The 
sudden  pauses  in  speaking,  the  deep  sighs 
that  would  escape  him,  the  almost  bitter 
raillery  he  used  when  speaking  of  himself, 
all  showed  how  acutely  he  felt  his  altered 
state. 

L'Estrange  was  in  no  wise  prepared  for 
the  change  half  an  hour  had  made  in  Jack's 
humour.  The  handsome  dress  of  Montene- 
gro became  him  admirably,  and  the  sailor- 
Bke  freedom  of  his  movements  went  well 
with  the  ii'dsy  costume.  **  Isn't  this  a  most 
appropriate  transformation,  (Jeorge  ? "  he 
cried  out.  **  I  came  in  here  looking  like  a 
pickpocket,  and  I  go  out  like  a  s^age  ban- 
dit !  " 

**1  declare  it  becomes  you  wonderfully. 
ril  wager  the  girls  will  not  let  you  wear 
any  other  dress." 

**  Av,  but  my  toilet  is  not  yet  complete  J. 
See  wliat  a  gorgeous  scarf  I've  got  here  — 
green  and  gold,  and  with  a  gold  fringe  tliat 
will  reach  to  mv  boots,  and  the  landlord  in- 
gists  on  lendnig  me  his  own  silver-mounted 
sabre.  1  sav,  old  fellow,  have  vou  coura;.re 
to  go  throu<^h  the  town  with  me  ?  " 

**  You  forget  vou  are  in  the  last  fashion 
of  the  place ;  if  they  stare  at  you  now,  it 
will  be  approvingly." 

**  What's  the.disiance  ?    Are  we  to  walk  ?  " 

**  Walk  or  diive,  as  you  like  best.  On 
foot  we  can  do  it  in  an  hour." 

**  On  foot  be  it  then ;  for  though  I  am 
very  impatient  to  see  them,  I  have  much  to 
ask  you  al)out.'' 

As  they  issued  from  the  iini,  it  was,  as 
L'Estrange  surmise*  1,  to  meet  a  most  re- 
spectful reception  from  the  townsfolk,  who 
regarded  Jack  as  a  mountaineer  ehief  of 
rank  and  station.  They  uncovered  and 
made  way  for  him  as  he  passed,  and  from 
the  women  especially  came  words  of  flatter- 


ing admiration  at  his  handsome  looks  and 
gallant  bearing. 

**  Are  they  commenting  on  the  ass  in  the 
lion's  skin  ? "  said  Jack,  in  a  sly  whisper ; 
**is  that  what  they  are  muttering  to  each 
other?" 

**  Quite  the  reverse.  It  is  all  in  extrava- 
gant praise  of  you.  The  police  are  on  the 
alert,  too :  they  think  there  nmst  b^  mis- 
chief brewing  in  the  mountains,  that  has 
brought  a  great  chief  down  to  Cattaro." 

Thus  chatting  and  laughing  they  gained 
the  outskirts  of  the  town,  and  soon  found 
themselves  on  one  of  the  rural  paths  which 
led  up  the  mountain. 

**  Don't  think  me  very  stuj)id,  George, 
or  very  tiresome,"  said  Jack,  *'  if  I  ask  you 
to  go  over  again  what  you  t(;l«l  me  this 
morning.  Such  strange  tilings  have  befal- 
len me  of  late  that  I  can  scarcely  distinguish 
between  fact  and  fancy.  Now,  first  of  all, 
have  we  lost  Castello  —  and  wlio  owns  it?" 

**No.  The  question  is  yet  to  be  de- 
cided; the  trial  will  take  place  in  about 
two  months." 

**  And  if  we  are  beaten,  does  it  mean  that 
we  are  ruined  ?  Does  it  sweep  away  Ma- 
rion and  Xelly's  fortunes,  too  ?  " 

**  I  fear  so.  I  know  little  accurately, 
but  I  believe  the  whole  estate  is  involved  m 
the  claim." 

**  Gusty  bears  it  well,  you  say  ?  " 

**  Admirably.  I  never  saw  a  man  behave 
•with  such  splendid  courage." 

**  I'll  not  ask  about  Nelly,  for  I  could 
swear  for  her  pluck.  She  was  always  the 
best  of  us." 

If  L'Estrange  drank  in  this  praise  with 
ecstasy,  he  had  to  turn  away  his  head,  lest 
tiie  sudden  Hush  that  covered  his  face 
should  be  observed. 

**  I  have  no  wish  to  hear  the  story  of  this 
claim  now ;  vou  shall  tell  it  to  uie  some 
other  time.  But  just  tell  nie,  was  it  ever 
heard  of  in  my  father's  tiuieP" 

**  1  believe  so.  Your  father  knew  of  it, 
but  did  not  deem  it  serious." 

**  Marion,  of  course,  despises  it  still; 
and  wliat  does  Temple  say  ? '' 

**One  scarcely  Knows.  I  don't  think 
they  have  had  a  letter  from  hiui  since  they 
left  Ireland." 

**  See  what  a  wise  feUow  I  was !  "  cried 
he,  laughing.  **I  sank  so  low  in  life,  that 
anv  chanj'e  must  be  elevation.  You  are  all 
great  folk  to  wc/'' 

There  was  a  long  and  painful  pause  afler 
this  —  each  deep  in  his   own  th</n«;lits.     At 
i  last  Jack  asked  suddenly,  "Honv  is  Mari- 
!  on?      Is  she  haj)py  in  her  mrrriagc  ?  " 

**  We  hear  next  to  nothing  of  her;  the 
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newspapers  toll  us  of  her  being  at  great 
houses  and  in  fine  company,  but  we  know 
no  more." 

•*  Of  course  she's  happy  then.  WTien  she 
was  a  child,  she  would  only  play  with  us  if 
we  made  her  a  queen ;  and  though  we  oilen 
tried  to  rebel,  — we  were  great  levellers  in 
our  way,  —  she  always  kept  us  down,  and 
wheth^  we  liked  it  or  not,  we  had  to  admit 
the  sovereignty/' 

•*  Your  vounjrer  sister" — he  did  not  caU 
her  Nelly  —  *'  was  not  of  this  mould  ?  " 

'*Xot  a  bit  of  it;  she  was  the  peace- 
maker, always  on  the  side  of  the  weak,  and 
although  she  was  a  delicate  chUd,  sheM 
tight  against  oppression  with  the  passion  of 
a  tign»ss.  ANasn't  it  strange?''  said  he 
after  a  pause.  •*  There  we  were,  five  of 
uSy  treated  and  reared  exactly  alike;  in 
early  life  certainly  there  were  no  distinc- 
tions made,  nor  any  favouritism  practised. 
We  wore  of  the  same  race  and  blood,  and 
yet  no  two  of  us  were  alike.  Temple  had 
perhaps  some  sort  of  resemblance  to  Marion, 
but  he  had  not  her  l>oId  daring  spirit. 
"Where  shf  was  courageous,  hed  have  lK?en 
craft  v.  Whatever  good  there  was  amongst 
us,  Ncllv  had  it.*' 

Another  and  longer  pause  now  succeoiled. 
••  I  sav,  Oooruo."  cried  Jack  at  last,  **  how 
do  you  moan  to  brt^ak  it  to  the  girls  that 
l^nhoro?  1  take  it.  jHH>r  Kelly's  nerves 
must  have  suflired  son*ly  of  late.  Is 
sht»  likfly  t«>  stand  a  shwk  without  injury  ?  " 

'•  It  is  oxiiotlv  what  1  am  tr\in}j  to  n»solvo 
this  moment.  Flushetl  with  the  walk,  and 
cbeeroil  bv  the  fresh  air,  vou  don't  look 
sickly  now. 

••  Ah,  my  dear  fellow,  that's  not  the  worst 
of  it.  It  is  the  sight  of  mo  as  roi*allinff  my 
fallen  fortune,  —  that's  what  I  tear  for  lK*r : 
Ik^r  l.^<t  g^vH?-^  y  to  mo  was  blondetl  with 
joy  a:  my  prvnuotii»n  —  I  was  going  to  take 
up  mv  roiv.mar.d  !      She  h;is  ucvor  si»eu  me 

••  IVm:*:  eali  i:  that.  J. t ok :  wo  all  know 
tht*rt^  is  vi.^  i^tiuT  blame  attaches  to  vvm 
than  O'jhiu  <s." 

•'  Wii\  n  n^shnoss  can  make  a  man  forget 
his  c*":uii:;.>n.  it's  Kid  enough;  but  I'll  not 
gK>  Iva.'k  !i>  thi-^o  things.  Tell  mo  how  I 
am  to  r,H\t  V.-vT." 

••  l\r':  A]>s  i:  wiv,;M  K-  U'st  1  sh\Mild  first 
«»e  J-.:'.:i.  ar.a  :» V;  her  }ou  ,ire  hero.  I  al- 
wax>  '::\f  r^  :.>k  her  .i»i\iiv.  *' 

••  1  kr.om  ti'uit  vM'  oI»:."  y,-iid  Jat  k  with  a 
taint  >'.v.r,i. 

•*  Tu  ':,'*>i"  y^"»-.:  i!!  the  s'.:uuuer-hiMiso  at  tS^ 
exhi  i-i   the  p;T\:tv.  thert,  till  1   sivak  ^ith 

••  N .  T  ^  I  '}   1    '^^  I  hv^|V  :  " 

"Not   au  ir.-:,i:iT :  ^bi"   never  n^]ui^*^s  a 


minute  to  decide  on  what  to  do :  follow  me 
now  along  this  path,  and  I'll  place  you  in 
your  ambush.  You'll  not  leave  it  till  I 
come." 

**  ^Miat  a  lovely  spot  this  seems,  it  beats 
Castello  hollow ! " 

**  So  we  say  even'  day.  We  all  declare 
weM  like  to  pass  our  lives  here." 

•*  Let  me  be  one  of  the  party,  and  TU  say 
nothing  against  the  project,  "  said  Jack,  as 
he  brushed  through  a  hedge  of  sweet-briar, 
and  descended  a  little  slope,  at  the  foot  of 
which  a  shadv  summer-house  stood  guar- 
dian over  a  well.  *  *  Remember  now,"  cried 
he,  •*  not  to  tax  my  patience  too  fir.  Ill 
give  you  ten  minutes,  but  I  won't  wait  twen- 
tv."  ' 

L'Estrange  lost  no  time  in  hastening  back 
to  the  house.  Julia,  he  heard,  was  giving 
orders  about  the  room  for  the  stranger,  and 
ho  found  her  actively  enga|^*d  in  the  prepa- 
t  ration.  *'  For  whom  am  I  taking  all  this 
trouble,  George  ?  "  said  she,  as  he  entered. 

*  *  Guess,  Juua,  guess  I  Whom  would  you 
sav  was  best  worth  it  ?  ^ 

''•Not  Mr.  Cutbill,  — whom  Xelly  fixed 
on,  —  not  Sir  Marcus  Cluff,  Viose  name  oc- 
curred to  myself,  not  even  the  Fretender, 
Count  Prai'ontal :  and  now  I  believe  I  have 
exhausted  the  categoiy  of  {x>ssible  guests/' 

**  Not  any  of  these,"  said  he,  drawing  her 
:  to  his  side.  '  •*  Where  is  Xelly  ?  *' 

•'  She  went  down  to  gather  some  roses."' 

'•  Not  in  the  lower  garden,  I  hope  ?  "  cried 
he,  eagerly. 

**  Wherever  she  could  find  them  best  — 
but  why  not  there  ?  and  what  do  you  mean 
bv  all  this  mvsten*  ?" 

*•  Go  and  tetch  ht»r  here  at  once,*"  cried 
he.     **  If  she  should  sei'  him  suddenly,  tlie 
!  shivk  might  do  her  great  harm." 

•  *  Si-e  whiMn  ?  s<.*e  whom  ?  "  exclaimed  she 
wildlv.     ••  l\«'i  torture  mo  this  way !  ** 

••  Jack,  her  brother.  J.iek  Bramleigb.^ 
And  he  pnxwiiod  to  tell  how  he  had  Ibund 
liim,  and  in  what  ixuulition :  but  she  heard 
nothing  of  it  all,  for  shi'  Lid  sunk  down  on 
a  seat,  and  >at  s<>l'l>ing  with  her  hands  over 
hi^r  la^v:  thi^n  suddenly  wiinug  the  tears 
away,  >ht»  n^e  up.  and  while  her  voice  trem- 
bliHi  «i:h  e,vh  wonl,  sht*  said  —  "Is  he 
changtHl.  ttt^^^s:v^^  is  he  greaily  changed  ?** 

••  i^hangxHi !  \o<.  fv^r  bv-  h.%s  bi-en  ill,  and 
giMie  thr\>u^h  all  nvu:iu  r  of  hardships,  and 
now  he  is  urt^SM-^i  like  a  Monienegro  chief, 
tor  we  v\v.:M  jj^vj  n^>  l^:hl■r  <.iothes,  so  that 
xo'.r'I  >. arv\:\  know  hir.:." 

*'!.<;  '.ss  r,n.j  Nt".'.}  a:  on*-*-."*  said  she, 
mo\  inj;  to« aT\:>  ;h«.  a^v  r.  •  *  Come. Inror^, 
—  vN^r.i/'  a:^.:  sho  ^;.>  %;.  m^.  iin  stairs,  and 
Acrv^NS  iht  h.-;'.'..  Ai;*;  ^  .:*  v!   ::.;  «i  \>r.  Wifbre 
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ner,  and  rapid  cxipression,  it  was  evident  she 
was  endeavouring  to  subdue  the  deep  emo- 
tion of  her  heart,  and  by  seeming  to  be  oc- 
cupied to  suppress  the  signs  of  that  blended 
joy  and  sorrow  which  rack  the  nature  more 
fatally  than  downright  miser}-. 

•*  See,  George,  look  there !  ^  cried  she 
wildly,  as  she  pointed  down  a  straight  alley, 
at  the  top  of  which  they  were  standing. 
**  There  they  are.  Nelly  has  her  arm  round 
him.  They  have  met,  and  it  is  all  over ; " 
and  80  saying,  she  hid  her  face  on  her  broth- 
er's shoulder,  and  sobbed  heavily ;  mean- 
while the  others  came  slowly  forward,  too 
mach  engaged  with  each  other  to  notice 
those  in  front  of  them. 


CHiJ»TER  Lvm. 
THE   VILLA  LITE. 

It  is  not,  at  this  the  eleventh  hour  of  my 
story,  I  can  stop  to  dwell  on  the  life  of  the 
Tilla  at  Cattaro,  though  I  am  free  to  own  it 
was  about  the  sunniest  bit  of  landscape  our 
long  journey  has  offered  us. 

Seated  or  lying  on  the  grass,  under  the 
shade  of  a  broad-leaved  figtree,  they  listened 
to  Jack's  adventures,  told  with  a  quaint  hu- 
mour, of  which  they  who  knew  him  well 
could  appreciate  every  shade  and  tint.  In 
his  days  of  prosperous  fortune  it  was  rare  to 
hear  him  speak  of  himself:  the  routine  life 
he  led  seemed  to  develop  little  or  nothing 
of  his  real  nature ;  but  now,  dependent  as 
ho  was  altogether  on  intrinsic  qualities  for 
whatever  estimation  he  might  obtain,  owing 
nothing  to  station,  it  was  remarkable  how 
his  character  had  widened  and  expanded, 
how  his  sympathies  with  his  fellow-men  had 
increased.  Though  nothing  could  be  farther 
from  his  nature  than  any  mawkish  sen- 
timentality, there  was  that  show  of  trustful- 
ness, that  degree  of  hopeful  belief  in  the 
world  at  large,  which  occasionally  led  Julia 
to  banter  him  on  his  optimism,  and  this,  be 
it  said  passingly,  was  the  only  show  of  free- 
dom between  them ;  their  manner  to  each 
other  from-  the  moment  they  met  being 
marked  by  a  studied  reserve  on  each  side. 

**And  surely.  Prince,"  said  she,  calling 
him  by  the  title  which,  in  honour  of  his 
dress,  they  had  given  him,  **  surely  you  must 
have  met  some  charming  creatures  at  the 
galleys.  All  the  good  tpialities  of  human 
nature  were  not  reserved  for  the  cockpit  or 
the  steerage,  or  whatever  it  is." 

•*  Ay,  even  at  the  galleys  they  wem't  all 
bad,  though  it's  not  exactly  the  sort  of  a 
place  men  grow  better  in.  I  had  a  capital 
old  fellow  as  comrade,  and,  I  take  shame  to 
say,  I  ought  to  have  thought  of  him  before 


this.  I  say,  Greorge,  have  yoii  any  friends 
of  influence  at  Naples  ?  I  wish  I  could  get 
my  old  companion  his  liberty." 

*•  George  has  gone  to  write  to  Agustus,** 
said  Nelly;  **but  if  Lord  Culduff  could 
answer  your  purpose,  I'd  ask  Marion  to  in- 
terest him  in  the  matter." 

**  There's  a  dear  good  girl,  do  write  a  line 
to  Marion ;  tell  her  it's  the  greatest  favour 
she  could  bestow  on  me.  The  poor  fellow 
is  a  political  criminal ;  he  only  shot  at  the 
king  I  believe,  and  where  they  do  that  every 
week  or  so,  it's  hard  to  make  it  a  capital 
offence.  I'll  give  you  his  name  and  his  num- 
ber when  I  go  into  the  house." 

**The  post  leaves  early,"  said  she,  ris- 
ing.    **  I  must  do  this  at  once." 

**  Wait  till  I  have  iinished  this  comer  of 
my  netting,  and  I'll  go  with  you,"  said  Julia. 

•*I  say  No  to  that,"  cried  Jack.  **I'm 
not  going  to  be  lefl  alone  here.  If  that's 
the  way  you  treat  a  distinguished  guest,  the 
sooner  he  takes  his  leave  the  better.  Stay 
where  you  are.  Miss  Julia." 

**  But  I  shall  have  no  work,  Master  Jack. 
My  net  will  be  iinished  in  a  few  minutes." 

**  Make  cigarettes  for  me  then.  There's 
the  bag,"  said  he  lazily. 

**  I  declare  our  Bohemianism  progresses 
famously,"  said  she,  half  tartly.  **  What 
do  you  think  of  this  proposal,  Nelly?" 
The  question  came  late,  however,  for  Nelly 
was  already  on  her  way  to  the  house. 

*'  Don't  go,  that's  a  good  girl ;  don't  leave 
me  here  to  my  own  thoughts  —  they're  not 
over  jolly,  I  promise  you,  when  I'm  all  alone." 

**  Why,  it's  your  good  spirits  that  amaze 
me,"  replied  she.  **  1  don't  remember  see- 
ing you  so  cheerful  or  so  merry  long  ago, 
as  you  are  now." 

**  You  mean  that  I  wasn't  so  happy  when 
I  had  more  reason  to  be  so  ?  but  what  if  I 
were  to  tell  you  out  of  what  a  sad  heart  this 
joy  comes ;  now  every  day  I  say  to  myself 
*  This  is  to  be  the  last  of  it.'  Not,"  said 
he,  in  a  bolder  voice,  that  I  want  to  think 
about  mvself :  this  terrible  disaster  that  has 
befallen  my  family  is  infinitely  worse  than 
anything  that  could  attach  to  me.  Even  yet 
I  cannot  bring  myself  to  believe  this  great 
smash."  She  made  no  answer;  and  he 
went  on  :  **  I  can't  make  out  if  Nelly  herself 
believes  it.  You  all  wear  such  cheerful 
faces,  it's  not  easy  to  understand  in  what 
spirit  you  take  this  reverse." 

**  I  think  that  your  return  has  recom- 
pensed Nelly  for  everything." 

**  She  was  always  the  best  of  us ;  it's  no 
great  praise  that  same ;  but  I  mean  —  but 
it's  no  matter  what  I  mean,  for  you  are 
laughing  at  me  already." 

**  No,  indeed,  I  was  not.    If  I  smiled  it 
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was  in  thinking  how  little  all  your  casualties 
have  changed  vou." 

•*  For  that  matter  I  suspect  we  may  com- 
pliment or  condemn  each  other,  whichever  it 
be,  on  equal  terms.'' 

**  So  at  last  I  have  got  you  to  say  a  civil 
thing  to  me ;  you  tell  me  1  am  the  same  de- 
lighttul  fascinating  creature  you  knew  me 
long  ago." 

'*  I  said  nothing  about  fascinations,''  said 
he,  stemlv. 

'•  Not  directly,  of  course.  Your  tact  and 
delicacy  were  proof  against  such  indiscre- 
tion, but  vou  know  vou  meant  it." 

** ril  tell  you  what  I  know:  I  know  that 
I  never  saw  a  girl  except  yourself  who  liked 
to  pain  —  ay,  to  torture  —  those  who  cared 
for  her ;  who  would  infinitely  rather  indulge 
her  mood  of  mockery  than — than " 

••  Pray  finish.  It's  not  every  day  I  have 
the  fortune  to  hear  such  candour.  Tell  me 
what  it  is  that  I  postpone  to  my  love  of  sar- 
casm ?  " 

•*  I've  done.  I've  been  very  rude  to  you, 
and  I  ask  your  pardon.  I  was  not  very  pol- 
ished in  my  best  days,  and  I  take  it  my 
late  schooling  has  not  done  much  to  improve 
me.  AVhen  I  was  coming  here,  I  swore  an 
oath  to  myself  that,  no  matter  what  you'd 
say  to  mo,  I'd  not  lose  temper,  nor  make  a 
resentful  answer  to  anything;  and  now  I 
see  I've  forgotten  all  my  good  intentions, 
and  the  best  thinor  I  can  do  is  to  ask  vou  to 
forgive  me,  and  go  my  ways." 

**  Tin  not  otlended,"  said  she,  calmly, 
without  raising  her  eyes.  **  I  suppose  if 
the  balance  were  struck  between  us,  I  did 
more  to  provoke  you  than  you  did  to  wound 
me. 


rt 


**What  is  this  I  hear  about  being  pro- 
voked and  wounded  ?  "  cried  Nelly,  coming 
up  to  where  they  sat. 

**  Your  brother  and  I  have  been  quarrell- 
ing, that's  all.  AVe  thought  it  the  pleasantest 
way  to  pass  the  time  till  you  came  back ; 
and  we  have  succeeded  to  perfection." 

*•  I  declare,  Julia,  this  is  too  bad,"  cried 
Nelly. 

**  lint  whv  Julia  ?  Whv  am  I  sinjjled  out 
as  a  culprit  ?  Is  he  so  above  reproach  that 
he  could  not  1k»  in  the  wrong  ?  " 

**I  know   I   was  in  the  wrong,  and  I've! 
said  so ;  but  now  let  Nelly  be  judge  between 
us.     Here  is  the  wav  it  bcjran, '' 

**Thc  way  what  began,  pray?"  asked 
Julia. 

**  There  now,  that's  the  way  she  pushes  ; 

me  to  lose  my  teinp<»r,  and  when  she  sees  . 

I'm  angr\'  she  grows  all  the  calmer."  j 

**  She's    downright    disagretvible,"    said  • 

Julia;  **  and  I  don't  know  why  a  frank. 


outspoken  sailor  condescenda  to  speak  to 
her." 

**  Well,  he's  pretty  sure  to  get  the  worst 
of  it,"  muttered  he. 

•*Poor  Jack,"  said  Nelly,  caressiiigly. 
*'  And  for  all  that  he  likes  the  ill  treatment 
better  than  all  the  flatteries  he  meets  else- 
where." 

**  That  shrug  of  his  shoulders  does  not 
say  so,"  said  Juha,  laughing.  **CoiDe,^' 
cned  she,  with  a  merry  voice,  '*  let  us  do 
something  more  worthy  of  this  delicions 
morning ;  let  us  have  a  walk  up  the  moun- 
tain ;  we  can  have  shade  all  the  way." 

**  What's  that  little  dome ;  —  there  above 
the  trees  ?  "  asked  Jack. 

**  That's  the  campanile  of  our  little 
chapel.  I'll  fetch  the  key,  and  we'll  go  and 
visit  it.     We've  not  been  to  see    it  yet." 

**But  Greoi^  would  like  to  come  with 
iis."  And  so  saying  Julia  hastened  away 
to  find  him. 

"  Oh,  Nelly,  I  love  her  better  than  ever, 
and  she  scorns  me  even  more,"  said  he,  as 
he  hid  his  head  on  his  sister's  shoulder. 

**My  poor,  dear  Jack;  how  little  yon 
know  her !  You  never  sorrowed  over  your 
ladt  parting  as  she  did.  We  have  had  all  of 
us  great  reverses.  They,  as  well  as  our- 
selves ;  and  that  spirit  of  Julia's  —  there  is 
another  name  for  it  than  mockery  —  has  car- 
ried her  through  her  troubles  better  than  a 
more  pretentious  philosophy." 

•*  But  she  is  not  even  friendly  with  me, 
Nelly.  None  of  you  make  me  feel  what  I 
have  sunk  to  as  she  does." 

*•  There  again  you  are  unjust " 

•*  Right  or  wrong  I'll  bear  it  no  longer. 

•*  I  only  wait  now  till  Gusty  comes  back. 
I  want  to  shake  his  hand  once  more,  and 
then,  girl,  vou  have  seen  the  last  of  me." 

Before  Nelly  could  reply,  Julia  and  ber 
brother. had  joined  them. 

**  Here's  news,"  said  Greorce,  showing  a 
letter.  **  Augustus  will  be  with  us  to^moiv 
row ;  he  only  writes  a  few  lines  to  say,  — *  I 
have  nothing  particularly -cheering  to  report, 
and  it  will  all  bear  keeping.  I  mean  to  be 
at  home  on  Wednesday  next.  I  am  all  im- 
patience to  see  Jack ;  the  thought  of  meet- 
ing him  more  than  repays  me  my  reverses 
here.     Give    him    my    love.  —  A.    Bram- 

LEIOH.'  " 

**  AVe  shall  have  plenty  to  do  to  prepare 
for  his  arrival,"  said  Julia  ;  **  we  must  post- 
pone our  visit  to  the  chapel.  Would  this 
illustrious  prince  condescend  to  help  us  to 
move  tables  and  chests  of  drawers  ?  " 

Jack  threw  a  very  significant  glance 
towards  Nelly,  as  though  to  say,  '*Sbe.ia 
at  the  old  game." 
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••Well,  sir?  I  wait  your  answer,"  said 
Julia. 

•*  For  twenty-four  hours  I  am  at  your  or- 
ders,^^  said  Jack. 

**  And  then  under  what  commander  do 
you  serve  ?  " 

••  Captain  Fortune,  I  suspect,"  said  he, 
gravely.  **  A  gentleman,  or  lady,  perhaps, 
Uiat  has  shown  me  no  especial  fondness  up 
to  this." 

**  Jack  says  he  is  c:oing  to  leave  us,"  said 
Nelly,  as  her  eyes  filled  up. 

*•  feut  why  ? ''  cried  George. 

*•  But  why  ?  "  echoed  Julia. 

••Haven't  I  given  proof  enough,"  said 
Jack,  with  a  faint  laugh,  **that.  Vm  not 
-what  Miss  Julia  there  calls  a  very  logical 
animal ;  that  when  I  get  a  wayward  fancy 
in  my  head  I  follow  it  as  faithfully  as  if  it 
was  a  strong  conviction.  Well  now,  one 
of  these  moments  has  come  to  me ;  and 
thinking,  besides,  that  this  pleasant  sort  of 
life  here  is  not  exactly  the  best  preparation 
for  a  rougher  kind  of  existence,  I  have 
made  up  my  mind  to  slip  my  cable  after 
I've  seen  Gusty." 

••Well,  then,  let  us  profit  by  the  short 
time  left  us,"  said  Julia,  quietly.  **  Come 
and  help  me  in  the  house.  I  shall  want 
you,  too,  George." 

••  You  must  do  without  me,  Julia ;  I  have 
only  just  discovered  a  letter  in  my  pocket, 
witn  the  seal  unbroken,  that  I  ought  to  have 
answered  at  least  a  fortnight  ago.  It  is 
from  Sir  Marcus  Cluff,"  said  he,  m  a  whis- 
per, *•  making  me  an  offer  of  the  vicarage 
at  Hoxton." 

••  What  a  kind  fellow." 

••  Wlio's  a  kind  fellow  ?  "  asked  Jack. 

••  A  certain  gentlqman,  who  made  me  the 
flattering  proposal  to  become  his  wife  and 
nurse,  and  who  now  offers  to  make  George 
his  chaplain." 

•*  It  rains  good  luck  here,"  said  Jack, 
with  a  half  bitter  smile;  **  why  won't  it 
drifl  a  little  in  mi/  direction  ?  By  the  way, 
Nelly,  wliat  about  the  letter  I  asked  you  to 
write  to  Marion  ?  " 

••  It  is  written.  I  only  want  to  fill  in 
the  name  of  the  person ;  you  told  me  to 
keep  a  blank  for  it." 

**  I'll  go  and  fetch  my  pocket-book,"  said 
he,  and  broke  away  at  once,  and  hastened 
towards  the  house. 

'•  Fm  delighted  at  your  good  news,  Julia," 
said  Nelly;  *' though  it  almost  breaks  my 
heart  to  think  how  desolate  we  shall  soon 
be  here." 

*•  Never  anticipate  evil  fortune.     We  are  ! 
still  together,  ^nd  let  us  not  mar  the  pres- 
ent by  glancing  at  a  possible  future." 

••  And  poor  Jack,"  oegan  Nelly ;  but  un-  i 


able  to  finish,  she  turned  away  her  head  to 
hide  the  emotion  she  felt. 

**  He  shall, —  he  must  stay,"  cried  Julia. 

'•You  know  the  price,  dearest,"  said 
Nelly,  throwing  herself  into  her  arms. 

"  Well,  who  says  I  am  not  ready  to  pay 
it?  There,  that's  enough  of  folly.  Let  us 
now  think  of  something  useful." 

CHAPTER  LIX. 
A  VERY  BRIEF  DREA3I. 

Julia  was  seldom  happier  then  when  en- 
gaged in  prep(iring  for  a  coming  guest. 
There  was  a  blended  romance  and  fuss 
about  it  all  that  she  liked.  She  liked  to 
employ  her  fancy  in  devising  innumer- 
able little  details,  she  liked  the  active  oc- 
cupation itself,  and  she  liked  best  of  all 
that  storied  web  of  thought  in  which  she 
connected  the  expected  one  with  all  th^t 
was  to  greet  him.  How  he  would  be 
pleased  with  this,  what  he  would  think 
of  that  P  Would  he  leave  that  chair  or  that 
table  where  she  had  placed  it  ?  Would  he 
like  that  seat  in  the  window,  and  the  view 
down  the  glen,  as  she  hoped  he  might? 
Would  the  new-comer,  in  fact,  fall  into  the 
same  train  of  thought  and  mind  as  she  had 
who  herself  planned  and  executed  all  around 
him? 

Thus  thinking  was  it  that,  with  the  aid  of 
a  stout  Dalmatian  peasant-girl,  she  busied, 
herself  with  preparations  for  Augustus 
Bramleigh's  arrival.  She  knew  all  his  ca- 
prices about  the  room  he  liked  to  occupy. 
IIow  he  hated  much  furniture,  and  loved 
space  and  freedom;  how  he  liked  a  solb 
and  tempered  light,  and  that  the  view  from 
his  window  should  range  over  some  quiet 
secluded  bit  of  landscape,  rather  than  take 
in  what  recalled  life  and  movement  and  the 
haunts  of  men. 

She  was  almost  proud  of  the  way  she  saw 
into  people's  natures  by  the  small  dropping 
preferences  they  evinced  for  this  or  that, 
and  had  an  intense  pleasure  in  meeting  the 
coming  fancy.  At  the  present  moment,  too, 
she  was  clad  to  busv  herself  in  anv  mode 
rather  than  dwell  on  the  thoughts  that  the 
first  interval  of  rest  would  be  sure  to  bring 
before  her.  She  saw  that  Jack  Hramleigh 
was  displeased  with  her,  and,  though  not 
without  some  misgivings,  she  was  vexed 
that  he  alone  of  all  should  resent  the  capri- 
cious moods  of  a  temper  resolutely  deter- 
mined to  take  the  sunniest  path  in  existence, 
and  make  the  smaller  worries  of  life  but 
matter  for  banter. 

"  He  mistakes  me  altogether,"  said  she 
aloud,  but  speaking  to  herself,  *'  if  he  im- 
agines that  I'm  in  love  with  poverty  and  all 
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its  straits ;  but  Pm  not  going  to  cry  over 
them  for  all  that  They  may  chance  me  in 
many  ways.  I  can't  help  that.  Want  is 
aa  ugly  old  hag,  and  one  cannot  sit  opposite 
her  without  catching  a  look  of  her  features  ; 
but  she'll  not  subdue  my  courage,  nor  make 
me  afraid  to  meet  her  eye.  Here,  Gretcb- 
en,  help  me  with  this  great  chest  of  drawers. 
We  must  get  rid  of  it  out  of  this,  wher- 
ever it  goes."  It  was  a  long  and  wear}' 
task,  and  tired  their  strength  to  the  last 
limit ;  and  Julia  threw  herself  into  a  deep- 
cushioned  chair  when  it  was  over,  and 
sighed  heavily.  **IIave  you  a  sweet- 
heart, Gretchen?''  she  asked,  just  to 
lead  the  girl  to  talk,  and  relieve  the  op- 
pression that  she  felt  would  steal  over  her. 
Yes,  (iretchen  had  a  sweet-heart,  and  he 
was  a  fisherman,  and  he  had  a  fourth  share 
in  a  **  bra^otza ;  "  and  when  ne  had  saved 
enough  to  ouy  out  two  of  his  comrades  he 
was  to  marry  her ;  and  Gretchen  was  \cry 
fond,  and  very  hopeful,  and  very  proud  of 
her  lover,  and  altogether  took  a  very  pleas- 
ant view  of  life,  though  it  was  all  of  it 
in  expectancy.  Then  Gretchen  asked  if  the 
Bignorina  had  not  a  sweetheart,  and  Julia, 
after  a  pause  —  and  it  was  a  pause  in  which 
her  colour  came  and  went  —  said  **  No !  " 
And  Gretchen  drew  nigh,  and  stared  at  her 
with  her  great  hazel  eyes,  and  read  in  her 
now  pale  face  that  the  "No"  she  had  ut- 
tered had  its  own  deep  meaning ;  for  Gretch- 
en, though  a  mere  peasant,  humble  and 
illiterate,  was  a  woman,  and  had  a  woman's 
sensibility  under  all  that  outward  rugged- 
ness. 

**  Why  do  you  look  at  me  so,  Gretchen  P  '^ 
asked  Julia. 

**  Ah,  i^ignorina,"  sighed  she,  **  I  am  sorry 
—  I  am  very  sorry  !  It  is  a  sad  thing  not 
to  be  loved." 

**  So  it  is,  Gretty ;  but  every  day  is  not 
as  nice  and  balmy  and  fresh  as  this,  and  yet 
we  live  on,  and,  taking  one  with  the  other, 
find  life  pretty  enjoyable,  after  all."  The 
casuistr}'  of  her  speech  made  no  convert. 
How  could  it  ?  —  it  had  not  any  weight  with 
herself. 

The  girl  shook  her  head  mournfully  and 
gazed  at  her  with  sad  eyes,  but  not 
speaking  a  word.  **  I  thought,  signorina," 
said  she,  at  last,  "  t^at  the  handsome 
prince " 

**  Go  to  your  dinner,  Gretchen.  You  are 
late  already,"  said  Julia,  sharply,  and  the 
girl  withdrew,  abashed  and  downcast. 
AVhen  thus  alone,  Julia  sat  down,  wearied 
by  her  late  exertions.  She  leaned  her  head 
on  the  arm  of  the  chair,  and  fell  fast  asleep. 
Tlie  soft;  summer  wind  that  came  tempered 
through  the  window-blinds  played  wito  ber 


hair  and  fanned  her  to  heavy*  slumber— 'it 
first,  dreamless  slumber,  the  price  of  actual 
fatimie. 

Jack  Bramleigh,  who  had  been  winder* 
ing  about  alone,  doing  his  best  to  tluak 
over  himself  and  his  future,  but  not  making 
any  remarkable  progress  in  the  act,  had  at 
length  turned  into  the  house,  strolling  from 
room  to  room,  half  unconsciously,  half 
struck  '\)y  the  vastness  and  extent  of  the 
building.  Chance  at  last  led  him  along  the 
corridor  which  ended  in  this  chamber,  and 
he  entered,  gazing  carelessly  around  him, 
till  suddenly  he  thought  he  heard  Uie  dtfcp- 
drawn  breathing  of  one  in  heavy  sleep,  lie 
drew  nigh,  and  saw  it  was  Julia.  The  arm 
on  which  her  head  lay  hung  listlessly  down, 
and  her  hand  was  half  hid  in  the  masses  of 
her  luxuriant  hair.  Noiselessly,  stealthily. 
Jack  crept  to  her  feet,  and  crouched  down 
upon  the  floor,  seeming  to  drink  in  her  long 
breathings  with  an  ecstacy  of  delight.  Oh, 
what  a  moment  was  that!  Through  how 
many  years  of  life  was  it  to  pass ;  the  one 
bright  thread  of  gold  in  the  dark  tissue  of 
existence?  As  such  he  knew  it  ;  so  he 
felt  it  ;  and  to  this  end  he  treasured  up 
every  trait  and  every  feature  of  the  scene. 
**It  is  all  that  I  shall  soon  have  to  look 
back  upon,"  thought  he ;  and  yet  to  be  thus 
near  her  seemed  a  bliss  of  perfect  ecstasy. 

More  than  an  hour  passed  over,  and  he 
was  still  there,  not  daring  to  move  lest  he 
should  awake  her.  At  last  he  thought  her 
lips  seemed  to  murmur  something.  He 
bent  down  close — so  close  that  he  felt  her 
breath  on  his  face.  Yes,  she  was  dreaming 
—dreaming,  too,  of  long  ago  ;  for  he  hears 
her  mutter  the  names  of  plactes  near  where 
they  had  lived  in  Ireland.  It  was  of  some 
party  of  pleasure  she  was  dreaming — ^her 
dropping  words  indicated  so  much  ;  and  at 
last  she  said,  ''No,  no  ;  not  Lisconnor; 
Jack  doesn't  like  Lisconnor."  Oh,  how  he 
blessed  her  for  the  words ;  and  beniUng 
down,  too,  he  touched  the  heavy  curl  of  her 
hair  with  his  lips.  Some  passing  shock 
startled  her,  and  she  awoke  with  a  start  and 
a  faint  cry.  ••AVheream  I?"  she  cried; 
**  what  is  this  ?"  and  she  stared  at  liim  with 
her  wide  full  glance,  while  her  features  ex- 
pressed terror  and  bewilderment. 

••  Don't  be  frightened,  dearest.  You  are 
safe,  and  at  home  Vith  those  who  love  you." 

**  And  how  are  you  here  ?  how  came  you 
here  ?  "  asked  she,  still  terrified. 

**I  was  strolling  listlessly  about,  and 
chance  led  me  here.  I  saw  you  asleep  in 
that  chair,  and  I  lay  down  at  your  feet  till 
you  should  awake." 

••  I  know  nothing  of  it  all,^  muttered  she. 
**  I  suppose  I  was  «dreaming.    I  fancied  I 
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QM  in  Lreland,  and  we  were  about  to  go  on 
ane  excursion,  and  I  thought  Marion  was 
ot  pleased  with  me: — how  stupid  it  is  to 
ejind  disentangle  a  dream.  You  shouldnH 
ate  been  here.  Master  Jack.  Except  in 
UBtj  tales*  young  princes  never  take  such 
borties  as  this,  and  even  then  the  princess- 
I  are  under  enchantment.^* 
.**  It  is  /that  am  under  the  spell,  not  you, 
Tnlia,"  said  he  fondly. 

**  Then  you  are  come  to  ask  pardon  for 
U  your  crossness,  your  savagery  of  this 

•*  Yea,  if  you  desire  it.'' 

*'No,  sir;  I  desire  nodiing  of  the  kind; 

must  be  spontaneous  humility.  You 
oat  feel  you  have  behaved  very  ill,  and  be 
tty,  very  sorry  for  it." 

••I  have  belutved  very  ill,  and  am  very, 
iij  sorry  for  it,"  repeated  he  sofUy  afler 

IT. 

**  And  this  is  said  seriously  P  " 
•*  Seriously." 
*•  And  on  honour? " 
"Onhonourl" 

**And  why  is  it  said, — is  it  because  I 
LTe  asked  you  to  say  it  ?  " 
'^Fartiy  ;  that  is,  you   have  in  asking 
Ten  me  courage  to  say  it." 
**  Courage  to  ask  pardon !  what  do  you 
eanby  that?" 

*'  Ko ;  but  courage  to  make  me  hope  you 
re  to  hear  it.  Oh,  Julia,  for  once  listen 
me .  seriously  and  let  me  tell  you  how  I 
▼e  you,  how  I  have  alwavs  loved  you; 
vw  you  are  to  me  all  that  is  worth  bving 
r. 


n 


••It  would  be  very  nice  to  be  told  such 
retty  things,  all  the  more  being  bound  to 
3lieve  them." 

••  And  do  you  doubt  P  " 

••  ril  tell  you  what  there  is  not,  nor  can 
i  any  doubt  about,  Jack  :  that  we  are 
dth  very  poor,  and  though  I,  woman-like, 
MJ  feel  it  a  very  comforting  and  sustaining 

nht,  through  my  poverty,  that  one  hon- 
eart  beats  affect io:iatt4y  for  me,  yet 
m  far  from  sure  that  it  would  be  tlie  same 
ood  influence  over  y/ur  life  ;  in  fact,  our 
aigain  would  be  unequal,  and  I  should 
ave  all  the  best  of  it." 

••  Oh,  Julia,  could  you  love  me ?  " 

**  I  think  Tve  done  things  fully  as  hard," 
lid  she  with  aiTectcd  thoughtfulnesa. 

••  Do  you  think  me  then  so  hopeless  of 
dvancement  in  life  that  I  shall  live  and  die 
le  humble  creature  you  now  see  me  ?  " 

**  No,  I  don't  think  tliat.  1  think  if  fate  is 
ot  very  dead  against  you,  you  are  likely, 
whatever  you  turn  to,  or  wherever  you  go, 
)  make  your  way,  but  to  do  this,  you  must 
e  heart-whole ;' the   selfishness  that  men 
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call  ambition  cannot  a£ford  to  be  weighed 
with  thought  of  another  and  another's  wel- 
fare. Have  a  little  patience  with  me, — 
hear  me  out,  for  I  am  saying  what  I  have 
thought  over  many  and  many  an  hour — 
what  I  have  already  told  Nelly.  There's 
an  old  Persian  fable  that  says,  the  people 
who  love  on  through  life,  are  like  two  lovers 
who  walk  on  opposite  banks  of  a  river  and 
never  meet  till  the  river  mincles  with  the 
ocean,  which  is  eternity,  and  tnen  they  are 
parted  no  more.  Are  you  satisfied  with 
this  P  I  thought  not.  Well,  what  are  your 
plans  for  the  future  P  " 

**  I  have  scores  of  them.  If  I  would  take 
service  with  any  of  those  South  American 
republics,  there  is  not  one  would  not  give 
me  rank  and  station  to-morrow.  Brazil 
would  take  me.  If  I  offered  myself  to  the 
Sultan's  Government,  where  I  am  known, 
I  could  have  a  command  at  once." 

'*  I  don't  know  that  I  like  Turkish  ideas 
on  the  marriase  state,"  said  she  gravely. 

'*  Julia,  Juua !  do  not  torture  me,"  cried 
he  anxiously.  *'It  is  my  very  life  is  at 
stake,— be  serious  for  once."  He  took  her 
band  tenderly  as  he  spoke,  and  was  bending 
down  to  kiss  it,  when  a  heavy  foot  was 
heard  approaching,  and  suddenly  L'£s- 
trange  burst  into  the  room  with  an  open 
newspaper  in  his  hand. 

'*  I  have  got  something  here  will  surprise 
you.  Jack."  he  cried.  **  You  will  be  as- 
tonished to  learn  that  you  owe  your  escape 
from  Ischia  to  no  intrepidity  of  your  own, 
that  vou  had  neither  act  nor  part  in  the  matp 
ter,  but  that  it  was  all  due  to  the  consum- 
mate skill  of  a  great  diplomatist,  who  rep- 
resented England  at  Naples.  Ustcn  to 
this  :  it  is  '  our  own  special  correspondent ' 
who  writes :  —  *  I  have  naturally  been  curi- 
ous to  ascertain  the  exact  history  of  Rogers' 
escape,  the  journals  of  this  country  having 
invested  that  event  with  most  melodramatic, 
I  might  go  further,  and  say  incredible,  de- 
tails. My  own  knowledge  of  the  precau- 
tions adopted  against  evasion,  and  tne  jeal- 
ous care  bestowed  by  the  Neapolitan  Gov- 
ernment towards  political  prisoners,  ren- 
dered me  slow  to  believe  that  an  unaided 
convict  would  have  the  slightest  chance  of 
effecting  his  liberation,  and  so  far  as  I  can 
learn,  late  events  have  not  diminished  in 
any  degree  my  faith  in  this  opinion. 

**  *  If  the  stories  which  circulate  in  diplo- 
matic circles  are  to  be  credited,  it  was  Ii.B. 
M.*s  special  envoy  at  this  Court  who 
planned  the  whole  achievement.  He,  soe- 
mg  the  fatal  obduratT  of  the  Kind's  Minis- 
ters, and  the  utter  impracticability  of  all 
proceedings  to  instil  into  them  notions  of 
right  or  honour,  determined,  while  prose- 
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coting  the  cause  with  unusual  ardour,  to  re- 
move the  basis  of  the  litigation.  By  what 
briber}'  he  effected  his  object,  or  of  whom, 
I  do  not  profess  to  know,  though  very  high 
names  are  mentioned  with  unsparing  free- 
dom here,  but  the  fact  remains,  that  when 
the  last  despatch  of  the  Foreign  Secretar}' 
was  on  its  road  to  our  envoy,  Rogers  was 
careering  over  the  glad  waters  in  one  of  H. 
M/s  steam-launches — thus  relieving  the 
controversy  of  a  very  material  and  in- 
teresting item  in  the  negotiation.  Of 
course,  this  has  no  other  foundation  than 
mere  rumour,  but  it  is  a  rumour  that  no  one 
assumes  to  discredit,  nor,  indeed,  any  to 
deny,  except  the  verj*  discreet  officials  of 
our  mission  here,  who  naturally  protest  that 
it  is  a  fabrication  of  the  French  press.  The 
envoy  is  still  here,  and  actively  proceeding 
against  the  Government  for  an  indemnity 
for  unjust  imprisonment/  And  now,  Jack, 
here  is  the  best  of  all.  Listen  to  this.  *  So 
sensible  are  our  Ministers  at  home  of  the 
great  service  rendered  by  this  adroit  meas- 
ure, the  relief  experienced  by  the  removal 
of  what  at  any  moment  might  have  become 
the  very  gravest  of  all  questions  —  that  of 
peace  or  war  —  that  no  reward  is  deemed 
too  high  for  its  distin^ished  author,  and 
his  Exi^ellency  Lord  Viscount  Culduff'  — 
Culduff  —  " 

"  Lord  Culduff! ""  cried  Jack  and  Julia, 
in  amazement. 

•*  *  Visscount  Culduff  has  been  offered  the 
post  of  ambassador  at  Constantinople !  ^  "^ 

Jack  snatched  the  paper  from  lus  hands, 
and  stared  in  mute  amazement  at  the  lines. 

*•  And  is  this  the  way  fortunes  are  made 
in  the  world  ?  **  cried  he  at  last. 

•*Only  in  the  great  walks  of  life,  Jack. 
Small  people  talk  and  lal>our,  take  service 
in  Argi^ntme  republics,  or  fight  for  Mussul- 
men;  distinguished  people  fire  but  one 
shot,  but  it  always  expodes  in  the  enemy's 
magazine."" 

**  1  wonder  what  he  would  have  thoucirht 
if  he  had  known  for  whom  he  was  negotiat- 
ing," said  Jack  drily.  1  half  suspect  mv 
distingui>hed  brothor-in-law  would  have  loft 
me  in  rhains  far  rather  than  drive  down  the 
Corso  with  me." 

•*  I  declare  —  no,  I  won't  say  the  spiteful 
thing  that  crossed  my  mind  —  but  I  trill 
say,  I'd  liki'd  to  have  seen  a  meeting  be- 
tween you  and  vour  bn^ther  Temple." 

•*  You  think  he'd  have  been  so  ashamed 
of  me,"  said  Jaik.  with  a  laugh. 

**Not  a  bit  of  it.  You  might  possibly 
have  lK»en  aslmmed  of  the  situation  — 
shocked  with  being  such  an  unworthv  nieni- 
IxT  of  a  great  house  —  but  he,  'feui})lo, 
would  have  accepted  you  like  a  fever  or  an 


ague  —  a  great  calamity  sent  fix>m  aboTe  • 
but  he  would  not  have  felt  shame,  any  ni< 
than  if  you  had  been  the  scarlatina, 
at  poor  George,"  cried  she  with  a  mere— r 
laugh.     **  He  minks  I  have  said  sometli' 
very  wicked,  and  he  feels  he  ought  to 
plore  it,  and  possibly  rebuke  me.'* 

Jack  could  not  help  laughing  at  the  r 
ful  expression  of  L^Estrange's  face,  and 
emotion  was  catching,  for  the  others  join 
in  the  laugh,  and  in  this  merry  mood  i 
turned  to  ute  garden. 

CHAPTER  LX. 
▲  RETURN  HOME. 

Thk  morning  that  followed  this  s€« 
broke  very  happily  on  the  villa,  for  Aui 
tus  was  to  arrive  by  the  ailemoon  packz:.  ^ 
and  aU  were  eager  to  meet  him.     His  t^Je* 
gram  said,  *'  Cutbill  is  with  me,  but  I     ^ 
not  know  if  he  will  stop.'*     And  this  sui* 
nouncement,  indeed,  more  than  tempenecf 
the  pleasure  they  felt  at  the   thooght  of 
meetmg  Augustus. 

Jack,  whose  sailor's  eye  had  detected  t 
thin  sheet  of  smoke  in  the  sky  long  eru  the 
others  had  seen  it,  and  knew  by  what  time  the 
steamer  might  arrive,  hastened  down  to  the 
shore  to  meet  his  brother  alone,  not  wishing 
that  the  first  meeting  should  be  obser\'ed  by 
others.  And  he  was  so  far  right.  Men  as 
they  were,  —  tried  and  hardened  by  the 
world's  conflict,  —  they  could  not  speak  as 
they  clasped  each  other  in  their  arms ;  an<^ 
when  they  separated  to  gaze  at  each  other's 
faces,  their  eves  swam  in  heavv  tears. 
''  My  poor  fellow  !  "  was  all  that  Augnstus 
I'ould  say  for  several  minutes,  till,  struck  by 
the  manly  vigour  and  dignilied  Iniaring  of 
the  other,  he  cried  out,  ""WTiat  a  great 
powerful  fellow  you  have  grown.  Jack. 
You  are  twice  as  strong  as  you  used  to  be." 

**  Strong  enoueh,  Gustv';  but  I  suj>pose 
I  shall  need  it  all.  But  liow  comes  it  that 
you  have  grey  hair  here  ?  " 

*'You  hnd  me  terribly  changed,  Jack? 
I  have  agi^d  p^?atly  since  we  met." 

**  You  are  tired  now,  old  fellow.  A  little 
rest  and  the  pleasant  care  of  the  villa  will 
soon  set  you  up  again.** 

**  Perhaps  so.  At  all  events,  I  have 
strength  enough  for  what  I  am  called  on  to 
bear.     I  low  an»  the}-  all  ?  ** 

*•  Well  and  hearty.  I'd  say  jollier  than  I 
ever  saw  tJiem  before." 

'*  What  a  noble  giri  is  Xelly.- 

**Ay,  and  her  ^*ompanion,  too.  I  tell 
you,  (iusty,  there's  the  .^^auie  comrade  spirit 
amongst  cirls  that  there  is  in  a  ship's  it>m- 
j)any ;  and  where  good  ones  come  together, 
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iice  each  oliher  better.  Bat  tell  me 
yomelf.  What's  your  news  P  " 
>t  good ;  far  from  it.  I  believe,  in- 
mr  cause  is  *  up.'  He— -Fracontal  I 
•intends  to  behave  handsomely  by 
here  will  be  no  severity  used.  In- 
he  means  to  go  further;  but  Til 
me  enough  for  all  this  later  on.  Pm 
.  to  see  you  again,  my  poor  dear  fel- 
■t  I  have  no  mind  to  think  of  any- 
be  ** 

m  did  you  ^t  rid  of  Cutbill  P  '^ 
uiTen't  got  nd  of  him ;  he  is  on  board 
I  don't  think  he  means  to  land.    I 
\  he'll  go  on  with  the  steamer  to- 
and  he  is  so  ashamed  to  show  that 
rag  in  his  berth  all  this  time.'' 
tt  what  does  he  mean  by  that  ?  " 
I'll  in  a  scrape,  Jack,  and  had  to  get 
xnn  England  to  save  himself  from  a 
hot  I'll  tell  you  the  story  this  eve- 
•  or  better  still,  I'll  make  him  tell 
yon  can  mamigetomake  him  come 

at  he  shall  do,"  said  Jack.  *'He 
i  like  a  trump  to  me  once  when  I 

trouble;  and  I  don't  forget  it." 
I  saying,  he  hastened  on  board  the 

and  hurried  below,  to  re-appear  in 
ninntes,  holding  Cutbill  by  the  col- 


ontenegro  rig  like  mine;  and  he'll 

.  it  well." 

ere  dont    collar  me    that  fashion. 

w  the  fellows  are  all  staring  at  us. 

on  no  decency  P  " 

U  you  come  quietly,  then  P  " 

B ;  let  them  hand  up  my  two  trunks 

r  violin  case.    What  a  droll  place 

ere's  many  a  worse,  I  can  tell  you, 
or  villa  yonder.  If  it  were  my  own, 
er  ask  to  leave  it." 
r  need  you.  Jack,"  whispered  Au- 
••  I've  brought  back  money  to 
and  I  hope  it  will  be  our  home 
ny  a  dajr." 

lat's  this  scrape  of  yours,  Cutty?" 
ick,  as  they  made  their  way  home- 
"Whom  have  you  been  robbing 
e,  or  was  it  forgery  P  " 
t  him  tell  you,"  said  Cutbill,  dog- 
is  he  motioned  with  his  hand  towards 

is  a  mixed  case  of  robbery  with 
■eaking,"  said  Augustus.  Fracontal 
ken  it  into  his  head  that  certain  pa- 
r  great  value  to  himself  were  con- 
in  some  secret  press  in  our  house  at 
> ;  and  Cutbill  was  just  as  convinced 


that  there  were  no  papers  and  no  press,  and 
that  the  whole  was  a  dream  or  a  delusion. 
He  argued  the  case  so  often,  that  they  got 
to  quarrel  about  it." 

**No,  we  didn't  quarrel,"  broke  in  Cut- 
bill,  sulkily ;  •*  we  betted." 

**Ye8,  that  is  more  correct.  I^racontal 
was  so  firmly  persuaded  that  the  papers  ex- 
isted that  he  offered  three  to  one  on  it,  and 
Cutbill,  who  likes  a  good  thing,  took  it  in 
hundreds." 

*•  No.  I  wish  I  had.  It  was  in  fifties." 
.  "  As  they  had  no  permission  to  make  the 
search,  which  required  to  break  down  the 
wall,  and  damage  a  valuable  fresco " 

"  No.  It  was  under  the  fresco,  in  a  ped- 
estal, rd  engage  to  make  it  good  for 
thirtjshillings,"  broke  in  Cutbill. 

•*  Well,  we'll  not  dispute  that.  The  es- 
sential point  is,  that  rracontal's  scruples 
would  not  permit  him  to  proceed  to  an  act  of 
depredation,  but  that  Cutbill  had  more  res- 
olution. He  wanted  to  determine  the 
fact." 

**  Say  that  he  wanted  to  win  his  money, 
and  you'll  be  nearer  the  mark,"  interposed 
CutbiU. 

"Whichever  way  we  take  it,  it  amounts 
to  this :  Fracontal  would  not  be  a  house- 
breaker, and  Cutbill  had  no  objections  to 
become  one.  I  cannot  give  you  the  details 
of  the  infraction  —  perhaps  he  will." 

Cutbill  only  grunted,  and  the  other  went 
on,  —  **  However  he  obtained  entrance,  he 
made  his  way  to  the  place  indicated,  smashed 
the  wall,  and  dragged  forth  a  box  with  four 
or  five  thick  volumes,  which  turned  out  to 
be  the  parish  registries  of  Fortshandon  for 
a  very  eventful  period,  at  least  a  very  crit- 
ical one  for  us,  for,  if  the  discovery  loses 
Mr.  Cutbill  his  fifty  pounds,  it  places  the 
whole  estate  in  jeopardy." 

**  That's  the  worst  of  it,"  cried  Cutbill. 
"  My  confounded  meddling  has  done  it  all." 

•*  When  my  lawyer  came  to  hear  what 
had  occurred,  aud  how,  he  lost  no  time  in 
taking  measures  to  proceed  against  Cutbill 
for  a  felony ;  but  Master  C.  had  got  away, 
and  was  idready  hiding  in  Grermany,  and 
our  meeting  on  the  steamboat  here  was  a 
mere  hazai^.  He  was  bound  for  —  where 
was  it,  Cutbill  P  " 

'*  Albania.  I  want  to  see  the  salt  mines. 
There's  something  to  be  done  there  now 
that  the  Turks  are  not  sure  they'll  own  the 
country  this  time  twelvemonth." 

**  At  all  events,  it's  better  air  than  New- 
gate," said  Jack. 

**  As  you  politely  observe,  sir,  it's  better 
air  than  Newgate.  By  the  way,  you've 
been  doing  a  little  stroke  of  work  as  a  gaol- 
bird latteriy  — is  it  joUy  P  " 
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•*  No ;  it  aint  exactly  jolly ;  it's  too  mo- 
notonous for  that.    Ana  then  the  diet/' 

'*Ah,  there's  the  rub!  It's  the  skilly, 
it's  the  four-ounce  system,  I'm  afraid  of. 
Make  it  a  good  daily  regimen,  and  HI  not 
quarrel  with  the  mere  confinement,  nor  ask 
for  any  extension  of  the  time  allotted  to  ex- 
ercise." 

••  I  must  say,']  said  Jack,  ••  that,  for  a 
veiy  acute  and  ingenious  gentleman,  this 
same  piece  of  bur^aiy  was  about  one  of 
the  stupidest  performances  I  ever  heard  of." 

*'  Not  so  fast,  admiral,  not  so  fast.  I 
stood  on  a  double  event.  I  had  lent  Pra- 
contal  a  few  hundreds,  to  be  repaid  by^  as 
many  thousands  if  he  established  his  claim. 
I  began  to  repent  of  my  investment,  and 
my  bet  was  a  hedge.  Do  you  see,  old  fel- 
low, if  there  were  no  books,  I  pocketed  a 
hundred  and  fifly.  If  the  books  turned  up, 
I  stood  to  win  on  the  trial.  You  may  per- 
ceive that  Tom  CutbiH  sleeps  like  a  weasel, 
and  has  always  one  eye  open." 

*•  Was  it  a  very  friendly  part,  then,  to 
lend  a  man  money  to  prosecute  a  claim 
against  your  own  friend  P  "  asked  Jack. 

"Lord  love  ye,  I'd  do  that  against  my 
brother.  The  man  of  business  and  the 
desk  is  one  thing,  the  man  of  human  feel- 
ings and  affections  is  another.  If  a  man 
follows  any  pursuit  worth  the  name  of  a 
pursuit,  the  ardour  to  succeed  in  it  will 
Soon  swamp  his  scruplob ;  ay,  and  not  leave 
him  one  jot  the  worse  for  it.  Listen  to  me 
a  minute.  Did  you  ever  practise  fly.figh- 
ing  ?  Well,  tan  you  deny  it  is  in  principle 
as  ignoble  a  thing  as  ever  was  called  sport  ? 
It  begins  in  a  fraud,  and  it  finishes  with  a 
cruelty;  and  will  you  tell  me  that  your 
moral  nature,  or  any  grand  thing  that  you 
fancy  dignifies  you,  was  impaired  or  stained 
when  you  landed  that  eight-pound  trout  on 

the  RTVLSfi  ?  " 

'*  You  forget  that  men  are  not  trout. 
Master  Cutbill." 

**  There  are  a  good  number  of  them  gud- 
geons, I  am  happy  to  say,"  cried  he. 
**Give  me  a  li^ht  for  my  cigar,  for  I  am 
sick  of  discussion.  Stranse  old  tumble- 
down place  this  —  might  tSl  be  got  for  a 
son^,  I'd  swear.  Wmit  a  grand  spec  it 
would  be  to  start  a  company  to  make  a 
watering-place  of  it.  *  The  Baths  of  Cat- 
taro,  celebrated  in  the  time  of  Diocletian ' 
-h-eh  P  Jack,  doesn't  your  mouth  water  at 
the  thought  of  *  preliminary  expenses  P '  ** 

**  I  can't  say  it  does.  Pve  been  living 
among  robbers  lately,  and  I  found  them 
very  dull  company." 

'*  The  sailor  is  rude ;  hiB  manners  smack 
of  the  cockpit,"  said  Cutbill,  nudging  Au- 


gustas in  the  side.  **Ofa,  dear,  Imw  N 
fike  a  commission  to  knock  tliis  old  Umt 
into  a  bathing  machine.^' 

"  You'll  have  ample  time  to  matoie  yam 
project  up  at  the  villa.  There,  yon  tee  I 
yonder." 

"  And  is  that  the  British  flag  I  see  wiif^ 
ing  there  P  Wait  a  moment  ml  I  master 
my  emotion,  and  subdue  the  swelling  M- 
ings  of  my  breast." 

«*I'll  tell  you  what.  Master  CotbiD," 
said  Jack,  sternly,  '**  if  yon  utter  any  stupid 
rubbish  against  the  Union  Jaek,  IH  be  mot 
if  I  don't  drop  you  over  the  sea-wall  Ibra 
ducking;  and  what's  more,  m  not  apolo- 
gize to  you  when  yon  come  oat." 

"  Outrage  the  second.  The  naTal  88^ 
vice  is  not  what  I  remember  it." 

**  Here  come  the  girls,"  said  Angostni. 
*•  I  hear  Julia's  merry  laugh  in  the  wood.* 

'*  The  L'Estran^  girl,  isnH  it?*"  askti 
Cutbill ;  and  thou^  Jack  started  and  turned 
ahoDost  as  if  to  seize  him,  he  never  noticed 
the  movement. 

'*  Miss  L'Estrange,"  said  Angosttts  Bram- 
leigh. 

"  Why  didn't  rou  say  she  was  here,  aod 
rd  not  nave  made  any  *  bones '  about  stop- 
ping P  I  don't  know  I  was  ever  as  spoony 
as  I  was  about  that  girl  up  at  Aumum). 
And  didn't  I  work  like  a  negro  to  get  hwA 
her  two  thousand  pounds  out  of  that  prec- 
ious coal-mine  P  Ay,  and  succeeded  too. 
I  hope  she  knows  it  was  Tom  Cutbill  saved 
the  ship.  Maybe  she'll  think  IVe  come  to 
claim  salvage." 

**  She  has  heard  of  all  your  ^ood  nature, 
and  is  very  grateful  to  you,"  said  Gusty. 

*'  That's  right;  that's  as  it  ought  to  be. 
Doing  good  by  stealth  always  strikes  me  as 
savouring  of  a  secret  society.  It's  Thuggee, 
or  Fenian,  or  any  other  dark  associatioii 
you  like." 

**  I'll  go  forward  and  meet  them,  if  yoaH 
permit  me,"  said  Augustus,  and,  not  wait- 
ing a  reply,  hurried  on  towards  the  wood. 

**  Look  here,  Master  Jack,"  stud  Cntbill, 
stopping  short,  and  facing  round  in  front  of 
him.  **  If  you  mean  as  a  practice  to  sit 
upon  me  on  every  occasion  that  arises,  just 
please  to  say  so." 

*' Nothing  of  the  kind,  man;  if  I  did,  I 
promise  you  once  would  be  quite  enough." 

•*0h,  that's  it.  is  it  P" 

"  Yes,  that's  it." 

"  Shake  hands  then,  and  let  us  hare  no 
more  squabbling.  If  you  ever  find  me  set- 
ting into  shoal-watcr,  and  likely  to  toudi  a 
saiKi-bank,  just  call  out  'stop  her!'  and 
you'll  see  how  Til  reverse  my  engine  at 
once.    It's  not  in  my  Une,  the 
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but  I  eoidd  drive  if  I  was  put  to  it,  and  I 
kaow  well  ereiy  good  lessop  a  man  acquiree 
.firom  the  practice/^  ^ 

'*  What  do  Tou  think  of  this  cause  of  ours, 
^[^Sntfcr ;  how  aoes  it  look  to  your  eyes  ?  ^^ 
■•^  **  Just  as  dark  as  thunder !     Why  you  go 
"^Lo  trial  at  all  next  term  I  can^t  make  out. 
DPnieontal^s  case  is  as  clear  as  noonday. 
^There^s  the  proof  of  the  marriage, — ^^as 
legal  a  marriage  as  if  an  archbishop  cele- 
brated it,  and  there^s  the  registry  or  birth, 
mnd  theie  is,  to  confirm  all,  old  Bramleigh^s 
^fetters.    If  you  push  on  alter  such  a  show 
of  danger  signals  as  these,  it  is  because  you 
must  uke  a  smash.^ 

••  You'd  strike  then  without  firing  a  shot  ?  *' 
**To  be  sure  I  would,  if  it  was  onl^  to 
aave  the  expense  of  the  powder ;  besides, 
j^jracontal  has  already  declared,  that  if  met 
by  an  amicable  spirit  on  your  brother^s  part, 
there  are  no  terms  he  would  not  accede  to, 
to  aecare  recognition  by  your  family,  and 
■ooeptance  as  one  of  you.^^ 

**  Vm  sure  I  don^t  see  why  he  should  care 
for  it." 

•  *  Nor  I,  for  the  matter  of  that.  If  there's 
a  lot  in  life  Vd  call  enviable,  it  would  be  to 
be  bom  in  a  foundling  hospital,  and  inherit 
ten  thousand  a  year.  A  lauded  estate,  and 
no  relations,  comes  nearer  to  my  ideas  of 
Paradise  than  an^-thiug  in  Milton's  poems." 
'•  Here  they  come,"  cried  Jack,  as  a  merry 
group  issued  from  the  road,  and  came  joy- 
ously forward  to  meet  them. 

"Here's  this  good  fellow,  Tom  Cutbill, 
come  to  spend  some  days  with  us,"  said 
Jack,  as  the  girls  advanced  to  greet  him. 

••Isnt  it  kind  of  him?"  said  Cutbill. 
**  Isn't  it  like  that  disinterested  good  nature 
that  always  marks  him  ?  Of  course  I'm 
heartily  welcome !  how  could  it  be  other- 
'wiae?  Miss  Bramleigh,  you  do  me  proud. 
JdiM  Julia,  your  slave.  Ah,  your  rever- 
ence! let's  have  a  shake  of  your  devout  paw. 
l^ow  I  call  this  as  pleasant  a  place  lor  a 
man  to  go  through  his  sentence  of  transpor- 
tation as  need  be.  Do  the  ladies  know  what 
I'm  charged  with?" 

*'  They  know  nothing,  they  desire  to  know 


nothing,"  said  Augustas.  •*  When  we  have 
dined  and  had  our  coffee,  you  shall  make  your 
own  confession ;  and  that  only  if  you  like 
it,  and  wish  to  disburden  your  consi'ience." 

**  My  conscience  is  pretty  much  like  my 
balance  at  my  banker's, — it's  a  mighty 
small  matter,  but  somehow  it  never  troubles 
me ;  and  you'll  see  by-and-by  that  it  doesn't 
interfere  with  my  appetite." 

•*  You  saw  my  sister  at  Naples,  Mr.  Cut- 
bill,"  said  Nelly ;  **  how  was  she  looking  ?  " 

**  Decidedly  handsome,  and  as  haughty  as 
handsome ;  as  an  Irish  friend,  who  was  walk- 
ing with  me  one  day  her  carriage  passed, 
observed,  *A  bow  from  her  was  the  next 
thing  to  a  black  eye.'  " 

*' Marion's  pride  always  became  her,"  said 
Nelly  coldly. 

**  It  must  be  a  comfort  to  her  to  feel  she 
has  a  great  stock  of  what  suits  her  com- 
plexion." 

•*And  the  noble  viscount,"  asked  Jack, 
**  how  was  he  looking  ?  " 

**As  fresh  as  paint.  The  waxworks  in 
the  Museum  seemed  faded  and  worn  afler 
him.  He  was  in  an  acute  attack  of  youth 
the  day  I  dined  with  hiih  last,  and  I  hope 
his  constitution  has  not  suffered  by  it." 

**  Stop  her,"  muttered  Jack,  with  a  sly 
look  at  Cutbill;  and  to  the  surprise  of 
the  others,  that  astute  individual  rejoined, 
"Stop  her,  it  is." 

**  We  dine  at  four,  I  think,"  said  Bram- 
leigh, **  and  there's  just  time  to  dress.  Jack, 
take  charge  of  Cutbill,  and  show  him  wheix) 
he  is  to  lodge." 

**  And  is  it  white  choker  and  a  fiddle  coat? 
Do  you  tell  me  you  dress  for  dinner  ?  "  asked 
Cutbill. 

*•  Mr.  Cutbill  shall  do  exactljr  as  he 
pleases,"  said  Julia ;  **  we  only  claim  a  like 
privilege  for  ourselves." 

**  You've  got  it  now,  Tom  Cutbill,"  said 
be  sorrowfully,  **  and  I  hope  you  like  it." 

And  with  this  they  went  their  several 
ways ;  Jack  alone,  lingering  in  the  garden 
in  the  hope  to  have  one  word  with  Julia ; 
but  she  did  not  return,  and  his  "  watch  on 
deck,"  as  he  called  it,  was  not  relieved. 


Mozart :  a  Biographical  Romance.  From  the 
Gorman  of  Heribert  Rau.  (Lcopoldt  and  Holt : 
New  York.)  —  In  this  tale,  which  has  been  trans- 
kted  into  &irly  good  English  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Sill, 
we  find  intro<lucod  the  main  incidents  of  the  groU 
eompoaer's  life.  It  is  not  ft-ee  from  a  certain  te- 
dkwiimeiw  and  sentimentality,  and  is  sometimes 
^ifigiired  by  inflated  language  which,  to  those 
at  leatt  who  are  not  afllected  by  a  musical /uronp, 
is  not  attractive,  or  even  intelligible ;  yet  on  the 
whole,  it  is  a  very  pleasant  and  readable  story. 
Thei&nt  part  espeoiaily,  which  treats  of  Mosart's 


childhood,  we  found  particularly  charming.  It 
gives  us  the  stories,  all,  we  believe,  perfectly  au- 
thentic, of  his  marvellous  precocity  of  music.il 
genius,  —  as,  for  inntance,  how  at  four  years  old 
he  composed  a  difficult  somita  for  the  piano  ;  but 
yet  contrives  with  considerable  skill  to  represent 
not  a  phenomenon^  but  a  genuine  child,  a  merry, 
simple,  loving,  and  loveable  little  thing.  There 
were,  as  Is  well  known,  darker  sh:uluws  on  Mo- 
zart's after  life,  but  the  author  has  haniled  his 
subject  with  tenderness  and  delicacy. 

Spectator. 
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CHAPTER  V. 
A  LTTTLR  SHAKE. 


Mb.  Cuthebo  waa  puzzled.  He  was  an 
observant  young  man,  and  of  an  ambitious 
turn  of  mind,  conceiving  that  it  would  be  a 
verj  fine  thing  to  become  a  solicitor  in  due 
process  of  time,  a  solicitor  on  the  exact  pat- 
tern of  Mr.  Eliot  Foster,  whom  he  held  in 
much  admiration  and  reverence,  as  an  ex- 
ample of  learning  and  application,  and  a 
model  of  methodical  and  business-like  hab- 
its. But  Mr.  Eliot  Foster  had  puzzled  his 
deferential  clerk  a  good  deal  for  several 
days,  and  especially  by  a  certain  restless- 
ness entirely  foreign  to  his  habiti?.  '  It 
isn^t  money  that^s  bothering  him,^  said  Mr. 
Clithero  to  himself  one  day,  when  he  had 
ffone  into  his  employer's  private  room  for 
the  third  time  since  the  commencement  of 
business  hours,  aud  found  him  walking  up 
and  down  between  the  narrow  windows. 
*  It  isn't  money  that's  bothering  him  —  lucky 
for  him.  Shouldn't  I  like  to  have  Jiis  bal- 
ance ! '  and  here  Mr.  Clithero,  who  had  not 
the  remotest  knowlMge  of  the  condition  of 
Mr.  Eliot  Foster's  affairs,  whistled  with  a 
sage  emphasis  which  induced  his  fellow- 
clerks  to  look  at  him  anxiously,  and  envi- 
ously to  suppose  old  Foster  was  taking  him 
into  his  conhdence,  which  was  just  as  prob- 
able as  his  taking  him  into  partnership. 
Mr.  Clithero's  powers  of  observation  were 
not  altogether  at  fault  in  this  instance.  Mr. 
Eliot  Foster  had  something  bothering  him, 
and  that  something  was  not  money,  at  least 
it  was  not  his  own  money.  He  was  unea^sy 
in  his  mindt  unsatisfied  in  his  conscience,  and 
vexed  with  himself;  a  very  unusual  combina- 
tion of  sensations  for  the  calm  and  self-pos- 
sessed lawyer.  Ue  had  duly  received  an  inti- 
mation that  Julia  Peyton's  marriage  was  an 
accomplished  fact,  but  he  know  no  more ;  he 
had  no  knowled^  of  the  spirit  in  which  Ste- 

1>hen  Haviland's  family  had  received  the  intel- 
igence,  or  whether  the  strong-minded  plan 
she  had  unfolded  to  him  for  the  management 
of  the  Havilands  had  achieved  even  an  in- 
stalment of  success.  He  found  it  difficult  to 
realise  the  truth;  to  picture  to  himself 
Julia  Peyton  married,  m  an  independent 
position,  raised  above  the  exigencies  and 
vicissitudes  which  had  marked  her  life  ever 
since  he  had  an  opportunity  of  watching  its 
troubled  and  turbulent  course.  It  was. dif- 
ficult, inexplicably  painful  to  him,  though 
there  never  had  been  *  hope,'  as  the  phrase 
is,  for  him,  in  his  love  or  the  haughty,  ca- 
pricious, ambitious,  unmanageable  woman, 
who  ha«l  had  the  power  to  force  him  to  sin 
against  his  own  8eif-respi.«ct  as  no  other  hu- 
man being  had  ever  forced  or  beguiled  him 


into  sinning.  Still,  she  bad  been  of  sudi 
moment,  of  such  meanine,  in  bia  life,  tkat 
he  could  not  grow  speedily  reconciled  to 
the  knowledge  that  there  was  an  end  of 
that.  She  had  valued  him,  certainly,  for 
what  he  had  been  worth  to  her;  buttiiat 
was  over.  He  had  told  her  he  had  no  iaitli 
in,  her  having  reached  the  termination  of 
her  troubles,  and  of  the  services  he  could 
render  her ;  but  in  his  heart  he  felt  that  her 
boast  was  well  founded — ielt  it  with  keen 
mortification,  and  then  felt  ashamed  of  him- 
self for  feeling  it  at  all.  *  She  is  a  woaum 
who  must  succeed,  if  she  onlv  chooses  to 
tr^',*  he  thought,  pondering  his  own  weak- 
ness in  attempted  self-exculpation,  *in 
making  either  a  fool  or  a  slave  of  any  man. 
I  wonder  which  she  makes  of  HLaviland; 
probably  both.^  The  yoke  she  had  laid 
upon  Mr.  Eliot  Foster  was  one  which  did 
not  weigh  lightly,  and  was  not  easily  cast 
off.  She  had  shaken  it,  and  loosened  it  not 
a  little  indeed,  in  their  last  interview,  bat 
his  neck-  was  still  bent  under  it.  It  was  not 
that  he  grudged  her  elevation,  her  escape 
into  a  higher  and  brighter  atmosphere  than 
that  in  which  his  life  —  which,  in  such  no- 
frequent  moods  as  his  present,  he  was  wont 
to  designate,  in  the  strict  privacy  of  his 
meditations,  as  *  rusty  *  —  was  passed.  No, 
he  was  glad  to  know  that  she  was  hence- 
forth to  possess  all  she  set  so  high  a  price 
upon.  He  wondered  a  little  at  ner  stan- 
dard of  value ;  but  that  was  all.  '  I  hare 
nothing  to  do  but  forget  her  now,*  he 
thought ;  *  she  has  got  all  she  wanted  frbm 
me.'  He  would  have  been  glad  if  Uiat  pro- 
cess of  forgetting  had  inaugurated  itself 
more  decisively  and  progressed  more  speed- 
ily ;  he  was  tired  of  thinking  and  wondering 
about  her,  and  the  image  of  the  disowned, 
forsaken  child  presented  itself  to  the  law- 
yer's mind  with  unpleasant  pertinacity. 
*  Not  but  he  is  better  with  poor  Mary,  m 
any  case ;  she  is  dull  and  narrow,  but  she 
is  a  good  woman,  and  will  do  her  duty  by 
him  conscientiously.  Still,  it  is  such  an  un- 
natural thing,  such  an  unwomanly  thing ;  — 
one  cannot  blame  Haviland  much,  of  course, 
when  she  was  willing  to  do  it;  but  she 
would  never  have  had  such  a  proposition 
from  wic'  And  then  Mr.  Eliot  Foster,  the 
last  man  whom  anyone  would  have  suspected 
of  the  exercise  of  his  imagination  in  a  senti- 
mental direction,  fell  into  a  reverie  in  which 
he  pictured  to  himself  the  life  on  which  Ju- 
lia Peyton  had  entered,  and  that  which  he 
had  offered  her  and  she  had  refused,  from 
which  he  was  aroused  by  the  entrance  of 
Mr.  Clithero,  who  laid  some  letters  on  the 
table,  and  announced  Mr.  Burdett. 
*  How  are  you,  Foster  ? '  said  Mr.  Bur- 
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^f^  heartpy :  '  you^re  not  looking  quite  so 
x^t  as  usual.    Veiy  busy,  eh  P  ^ 

'  Not  at  all  busy,  just  now/  said  Mr.  El- 
iot Foster,  shaking  hands  with  his  esteemed 
dient.  '  Quite  at  your  service.  What  can 
I  do  for  you  ?    Anything  in  the  Donnlngton 

^  *  No,  thank  you,^  said  Mr.  Burdett,  set- 
tling hunself  comfortably  in  the  round-backed 
ciiair,  which  had  such  various  occupants  in 
Its  time.  '  I  haven^t  come  to  you,  m  fact, 
on  business  at  all,  at  least  not  on  law  busi- 
ness. I  thought,  as  I  had  a  little  time  to 
•pare,  I  would  just  drop  in  and  ask  you 
Bomethin^  about  this  marriajB;e.'' 

<  Mamage  P  ^  said  Mr.  £bot  Foster  mter- 
rogatively. 

•Yes,  Stephen  Haviland^s  —  my  wife's 
brother,  you  know.  I. suppose  you  have 
heard  of  it,  haven^t  you  P  A  deuced  un- 
pleasant business  for  us  all,  I  can  tell  you. 
llTo  offence  to  your  friend,  Foster ;  but  you 
cannot  wonder  that  we  don^t  like  Haviland^s 
marrying  Miss  Peyton.^ 

'  Ah,  ves,  t?uU  marriage,*  said  Mr.  Fos- 
ter, evading  the  question  of  offence  to  his 
fiiend.  *  I  know  —  yes,  I  heard  of  it  —  in 
fiict  from  the  lady  herself.*  Mr.  Eliot  Fos- 
ter rose,  and  arranged  some  of  the  protrud- 
ing scraps  of  paper  in  the  grate  with  the  toe 
ofnis  boot. 

'  He*s  taking  it  coolly,  considering  he  sent 
the  woman  into  the  house,*  thought  Mr.  Bur- 
dett ;  but  as  he  saw  that  the  lawyer  had  no 
intention  of  speaking  again  until  he  had 
spoken,  he  resumed : 

'  Mrs.  Burdett  does  not  like  it,  and  her 
sisters  will  be  of  her  opinion ;  but,  as  I  tell 
iier,  it  can*t  be  helped,  and  we  must  all 
make  the  best  of  it.  Don^t  you  think  so, 
Foster  ? ' 

'  Of  course  I  think  so ;  what  else  could 
any  sensible  person  think  P*  returned  Mr.  El- 
iot Foster.  '  '  I  was  not  at  all  surprised  at 
the  circumstance  myself.  Miss  Peyton  is 
Terjr  handsome  and  very  accomplished ;  and 
I  think  I  understood  that  Mr.  llaviland  has 
not  long  returned  from  India.  I  rather  won- 
der his  sisters  did  not  anticipate  such  a  re- 
sult from  his  meeting  such  a  person  as  Miss 
Peyton  under  such  circumstances;  it  cer- 
tainly did  not  surprise  me.* 

*  Very  likely ;  but  then,  you  see,  they  did 
not  know  what  Miss  Peyton  was  like,  and 
they  did  not  particularly  care ;  and  they  cer- 
tainly will  be  savage.  I  can  answer  for 
Mrs.  Burdett^s  feelings.* 

•  If  you  can  answer  for  Mrs.  Burdett^s 
conduct,  it  will  l)e  more  to  the  purpose,* 
said  Mr.  Eliot  Foster  cooUv;  *I  Know 
nothing  of  Mr.  llaviland,  and  I  have  not 
&eard  much ;  but  I  fancy,  from  what  I  have 


heard,  that  he  will  not  be  much  affected  by 
any  remonstrances,  especially  as  they  must 
come  too  late.* 

*  No,  by  Jove,*  said  Mr.  Burdett,  with  a 
strongly  confirmatory  nod  of  the  head; 
Havimnd's  as  stubborn  as  a  mule,  and  as 
proud  as  the  devil ;  and  I  am  rather  glad  he 
said  nothing  till  the  thing  was  done ;  for  if 
he  had,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
keep  the  women  quiet,  and  an  unpleasant 
and  unwise  family  quarrel  must  have  'been 
the  result.  If  they  can  be  kept  from  put- 
ting their  wrath  upon  paper  now,  all  may  be 
weU,  and  for  my  part,  smce  Haviland  was 
such  a  fool  as  to  marry  at  all,  I  don*t  see 
why  he  shouldn*t  marry  to  please  himself  in- 
stead' of  other  people.  But  I  thought  I 
would  just  ask  you,  as  Mrs.  Haviland  first 
heard  of  Miss  Peyton  through  you,  what 
vou  Uiought  of  the  affair,  and  whether  you 
know  anything  of  her  beyond  what  you  told 
me  when  she  applied  for  the  situation  P  * 

*  Really,'  said  Mr.  Foster,  *  I  cannot  tell 
you  what  I  think  of  the  marriage,  beyond 
what  everyone  must  think  who  knows  Mr. 
Haviland's  wealth  and  position ;  of  course 
it*s  a  capital  match  for  a  dependent  girl 
like  Miss  Peyton.  I  don't  know  Haviland, 
you  see,  and  I  do  know  her,  and  — * 

*  And  you  think  Haviland*s  a  lucky  dog, 
don't  vouP  That's  about  it,  eh,  Foster?' 
and  Mr.  Burdett  chuckled,  after  a  fashion 
which  it  was  particularlv  fortunate  for  him 
that  his  Selina  was  not  there  to  observe. 

Mr.  Eliot  Foster  smiled  ffrimly.  He  did 
think  Stephen  Haviland  a  *  lucky  doe ;  *  but 
he  was  not  pleased  to  know  that  he  uiought 
so,  and  still  less  was  he  pleased  that  any 
third  person  should  discern  his  sentiments. 

'  Mrs.  Haviland  is  handsome,  accom- 
plished, and  quite  fitted  by  her  manners  and 
address  to  occupy  any  position  in  life,*  he 
replied,  with  true  legal  coldness  of  tone 
and  glance ;  '  Mrs.  Burdett  need  not  fear 
that  her  sister-in-law  will  disgrace  her  in 
any  way.  What  Mrs.  Haviland  gains  by 
her  marriage,  outside  money  and  position, 
I  don't  know ;  but  I  don't  think  Mr.  Havi- 
land is  to  be  pitied,  however  he  may  be 
blamed.* 

*  Do  you  happen  to  know  an^-thing  more 
of  the  lady  than  you  have  already  told  me  P ' 
said  Mr.  Burdett,  who  instinctively  felt 
that  the  other  was  on  his  guard.  *  I  don't 
really  mind  the  thing  a  bit ;  as  I  said  be- 
fore, I  don't  see  any  reason  why  Haviland 
shouldn't  please  himself;  but  of  course  one 
naturally  feels  a  little  curiosity  about  a  new 
member  thus  suddenly  imported  into  a  fam- 
ily ;  and  as  I  am  really  anxious  to  smooth 
matters  over  for  all  parties,  I  should  like  to 
know  an^^thing  you  can  tell  me.* 
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*  I  cannot  add  anjthing  to  what  I  told 
YOU  when  Miss  Peyton  went  to  Mn.  Havi- 
land,^  replied  Mr.  Eliot  Foster ;  '  you  heard 
all  I  could  tell  you,  then ;  it  was  not  very 
much,  and  it  was  not  very  uncommon  or  in- 
teresting. My  own  knowledge  of  her  was 
throughher ikther,  whom  I  hf^  to  help  pro- 
fessionally in  his  difficulties,  as  I  told 
you  at  the  time^  The  Pevtons  had  no  re- 
lations here,  and  no  friends  except  myself, 
and  I  did  Uttle  for  them,— indeed,  I  was 
never  called  upon  to  do  much :  they  were 
of  American  ongin,  as  you  know.* 

'  Yes,  I  remember  you  told  me  so,*  said 
Mr.  Burdett.  *  Well  there^s  nothing  really 
to  object  to  in  all  that,  and  I  do  hope  the 
whole  business  will  blow  over,  and  nothing 
come  of  it.* 

Mr.  Eliot  Foster  tried  hard  to  look  en- 
tirely unconcerned,  to  wear  an  expression 
of  countenance  which  should  signify  to  Mr. 
Burdett  that,  while  he  took  a  certain  de- 
gree of  friendly  interest  in  the  afiair  in 
question,  as  a  matter  of  importance  to  his 
client,  he  did  not  feel  himself  personally  in- 
volved, however  remotely,  in  any  of  the  dis- 
agreeables included.  Uis  command  of  feat- 
ure was  considerable,  but  so  imperfectly  did 
he  convey  to  Mr.  Burdett  the  impression 
which  he  desired,  that  that  gentleman  said 
rather  hastily  and  awkwardly : 

*■  Of  course  you  understand,  Foster,  that 
I  don*t  for  a  moment  mean  to  impute  any 
blame  to  you.' 

*  Of  course  not,'  returned  Mr.  Eliot  Foster 
in  a  (juiet,  matter-of-fact  tone,  as  he  twirled 
a  heavy  bunch  of  scab  slowly  about  the 
fore6n^er  of  his  right  hand. 

Mr.  burdett  said  nothing  for  more  than  a 
minute,  during  which  the  lawyer  still  twirled 
the  seals,  and  still  looked  at  him.  Then 
he  said  suddenly,  and  with  fresh  vehe- 
mence: 

*  By  Jove,  I  should  like  to  see  her ! ' 
Mr.  Eliot  Foster  released  his  features 

from  restraint.  He  suffered  himself  to 
smile  very  kindlv  at  Mr.  Burdett,  and  said, 
not  at  all  in  his  leeal  tone, 

*  You  will  not  fail  to  admire  her  when 
you  do  see  her,  and  I  hope  you  will  be  her 
friend.  Not  that  she  is  not  a  woman  to 
hold  her  own  anywhere,  as  fiur  as  I  know  of 
her;  but  still,  women  can  always  make 
things  more  or  less  unpleasant  for  women, 
and  I  should  really  be  glad  if  this  marriage 
should  turn  out  well.' 

*  Of  course,  of  course,'  said  Mr.  Burdett ; 
I  quite  see  what  vou  mean,  and  I  will  do 
my  best  to  make  things  smooth.' 

'That's  well,'  said  Mr.  Eliot  Foster. 
'  And  now  let  me  ask  you  if  there's  any^ 
thing  at  all  new  in  the  Donnington  matter  P ' 


The  two  gentlemen  then  fell  to  (lie  db* 
cussion  of  business,  and  the  subject;  of  their 
previous  conversation  was  not  agaia 
tondied  upon  until  Mr.  Burdett  roee  to  go> 
when  he  said  to  Mr.  Eliot  Foster, 

*I>o  you  keep  up  any  correspoodenoe 
with  Miss  Peyton — Mrs.  Stephen  Havilaad, 
I  should  sa^  ? ' 

*  No,'  said  Mr,  Foster  promptly ;  •  why?' 
'  Only  because  I  thougot,  if  yon  did,  yov 

might  give  her  a  hint  not  to  mind  about  the 
women ;  they'll  be  all  right  after  a  while,  aid 
you  might  tell  her-—' 

'  Thi^  she  will  find  a  friend  in  yOn.  Per- 
haps I  may  make  an  opportunity  of  tiling  hs 
that  and,  if  she's  the  sensible  woman  I  t^ke 
her  for,  it  will  be  valuable  information  to  her. 
But  I  can  tell  you  one  thing  pretty  confi- 
dently about  Mrs.  Stephen  Uaviland:  I 
don't  think  she's  at  all  likely  to  mind  abost 
the  women.' 

*  Strong-minded,  eh? '  said  Mr.  Burdett* 
anticipating  4he  obnoxious  phrase,  which 
was  not  yet  current. 

'Decidedly,'  said  Mr.  Eliot  Foster. 
Then  the  two  shook  hands  and  parted ;  and 
as  Mr.  Burdett  took  his  way  to  the  iiveir- 
stable  where  his  dog-cart  awaited  him*  he 
looked  cheerful  and  amused. 

*  I  did  not  get  much  news  out  of  Foster/ 
he  thought;  *■  he's  a  cautious  chap,  to  be 
sure ;  but  most  likely  he  had  really  nothing 
more  to  tell.  But,  if  I'm  not  very  vam 
mistaken,  unlikely  a  subject  as  he  looks, 
Foster  has  made  a  fool  of  himself  in  that 
same  quarter.' 

Mr.  Burdett  had  a  trick  of  using  this 
slighting  expression  as  an  easy  and  appro- 
priate synonym  for  love  and  marriage  —  the 
trick  was  not  complimentary  to  his  Selina'— 
but  when  out  of  her  presence  Frank  had 
rather  a  way  of  being  uncomplimentary  to 
Selina.  As  he  seated  himself,  and  started 
his  fast-trotting  dark  bav,  Frank  Burdett 
smiled  still  more  broadly.  *  Very  hand- 
some .and  strong-minded,  very  accom- 
plished, and  not  at  all  likely  to  mind  the 
women.  By  Jove,  I  think  my  new  rela- 
tive is  just  the  person  to  astonish  the  Hav- 
ilands  I ' 

Mrs.  Burdett  had  employed  a  portion  of 
the  time  during  which  her  husband  was  ab- 
sent in  writing  to  her  sister,  Mrs.  Marsh. 
She  was  a  voluminous  and  diffuse  letter-, 
writer,  and  believed  herself  to  be  a  proficicnl 
in  the  polite  epistolary  art,  which  she  ao* 
cordingiy  held  to  be  amongst  the  noblest 
exorcises  of  the  human  intellect,  and  she 
was  apt  to  speak  of  writing  a  *  good '  letter 
as  an  accomplishment,  if  not  quite  peculiar 
to  the  Havuands,  at  least  shared  by  a  few 
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finroared  human  beings  to  a  limited 
It.  Bi^idity,  except  indeed  oftemper, 
not  Mrs.  Burdett^s  forte ;  she  did  not 
that  quality.  *Tonr  yerv  ready 
»«ople,  who  do  everything  in  a  hurry,  and 
iQaseqiientlr  do  everything  badly/  were 
»l^)MPtB  of  loitf  scorn  to  her;  and  Mrs. 
SfDtlett  never  concealed  her  sentiments. 
31m  was  one  of  ike  rudest  women  in  exist- 
snoe,  and  she  genuinelv,  veritably  believed 
sonelf  to  be  one  of  the  most  candid  and 
nneere.  Shortly  after  Mr.  Burdett  bad 
iflit  her,  she  had  commenced  her  letter  to 
ber  sister  Maria.  This  was  certain  to  be  a 
lengthr  epistle,  not  only  because  Mrs.  Bur- 
l0tti*0  letters  were  always  long,  but  because 
the  had  to  relate  and  descant  upon  the  fam- 
Jj  misfortune  which  had  befallen  the  Havi- 
>aadSy  and  also  because  she  was  very  par- 
ioolar  (*  conscientious  *  she  called  it)  about 
^osla^,  foreign  postage  especially.  Not 
x>  weigh  the  paper  to  an  extreme  nicety, 
is  it  up  and  cross  it  on  all  four  sides,  and  then 
perform  a  feat  of  caligraphic  ingenuity  by  a 
potticript  under  the  fold,  neatly  and  square- 
ly sroiding  the  seal,  would  have  been  an 
impoesibility  to  Mrs.  Burdett.  On  the  pres- 
But  oeoasion  she  did  not  perform  the  cus- 
tomary feat;  she  left  the  fold  unwritten 
upon  nntil  she  could  add  the  result  of  the 
Bvening^s  conversation  ivith  Frank  over  the 
sircmnstance  which  she  somewhat  incon- 
nftflDtly  called  a  *  judgment  ^ —  for  it  would 
be  difficult  to  conceive,  and  it  would  have 
been  terrible  to  face,  Mrs.  Burdett^s  anger 
iid  she  been  gravelv  asked  what  'judg- 
neat*  had  the  Uavilands  incurred.  No 
ioabt  she  was  secretly  of  opinion  that  Di- 
riae  Providence  had  a  favourite  among 
hem,  and  that  favourite  was  known  to  man- 
dud  as  Sclina  Burdett ;  but  she  was  none 
he  less  convinced  of  the  general  Haviland 
nirileges.  Profane  persons  with  that  dan- 
i;eroas  gift,  an  undisciplined  sense  of  hu- 
nour,  were  in  the  habit  of  deriving  some 
amentably  unwarranted  amusement  from 
ybn,  Burdctt^s  manner  of  observing  the 
ittTe  formalities,  more  usual  then  than  now, 
)f  recognition  of  the  divine  interference  in 
nundane  matters.  *  Humanly  speaking,^  or 
'  Please  Grod,'  or  •  Under  Providence,'  were 
phrases  in  very  frequent  use  with  Mrs.  Bur- 
iett;  and  she  had  a  comfortable,  satisfied 
iraT  of  employing  them,  as  though  she  was 
imte  in  the  divine  confidence,  but  thought 
iuB  little  recognition  graceful.  She  had 
Iwelt  at  great  length  upon  the  *  judgment,' 
ind  had  couimented  pretty  severely  upon 
the  '  time-serving  spirit '  of  the  astute  Frank 
in  advising  her  to  endure  what  could  not  be 
mred,  and  the  *  miserable  weakness  ^  which 
Dould  recognise  an  excuse  for  Stephen  in 


this  '  wretched  creature's '  beauty,  and  had 
congratulated  her  sister  warmly  upon  her 
absence  from  England,  which  rendered  it 
unnecessary  for  her  to  take  any  notice  of 
the  *  judgment.'  And  she  left  her  not-quite- 
concluded  task  in  lightened  spirits.  The 
Burdetts  dined  out  uiat  evening,  and  the 
prescient  Frank  took  care  to  advise  his 
wife  •—  of  course  suggesting  that  the  excel- 
lent idea  originated  with  her  —  that  she  had 
much  better  not  let  her  opinion  of  her  broth- 
er's marriage  become  Known  to  the  Tem- 
plars, their  entertainers ;  *  for,  as  you  said, 
my  dear,'  said  Mr.  Burdett,  *  they  won't 
feel  any  curiosity  if  nothing  in  our  manner 
excites  it,  and  they  can't  know  unless  we 
tell  them.'  Being  desirous  of  keeping  up 
her  consequence  and  that  of  the  Llavilands 
with  the  Templars,  Selina  acted  on  her  hus- 
band's artfully-administered  advice,  which 
he  perceived  with  so  much  pleasure  that  it 
caused  him  to  be  taken  in  a  snare.  He  ac- 
tually told  Selina  that  he  had  seen  Mr.  El- 
iot Foster,  had  elicited  nothing  new  from 
him  concerning  Stephen's  wife,  but  had 
formed  a  shrewd  suspicion  that  the  lady  in 
question  might  have  been  Mrs.  Eliot  Fos- 
ter, had  she  felt  so  disposed.  Mrs.  Burdett 
accordingly  filled  up  the  '  fold '  of  her  letter 
in  the  following  terms :  *  Frank  has  seen 
and  questioned  the  unprincipled  man,  his 
lawyer,  to  whose  unscrupulous  recommenda- 
tion we  owe  the  introduction  of  this  person 
to  my  mother,  and  indirectlj-  —  I  desire  to 
do  justice  even  to  him  —  the  judgment  which 
has  come  upon  us.  Frank,  I  regret  to  say, 
had  already  insulted  me  by  some  attempt  to 
excuse  our  poor  infatuated  Stephen  on  the 
score  of  this  person's  beauty,  and  I  presume 
he  got  a  very  glowing  dodcriptiou  of  her 
from  Mr.  Foster,  the  lawj-er.  1  need  hardly 
say  I  did  not  permit  him  to  dwell  upon  the 
subject  to  me,  but  I  heard  enough  to  fill  me 
with  a  horrid  suspicion  that  the  judgment  is 
far  heavier  than  we  at  first  supposed.  Frank 
thinks  Mr.  Foster  was  in  love  with  this 
person,  and  would  have  married  her  had 
she  accepted  him.  Of  course,  this  is  too 
absurd,  and  so  like  Frank,  who  is  always 
ready,  just  like  a  man,  to  make  excuses  for 
a  handsome  woman.  I  see  the  matter  in  a 
very  different  light ;  I  am  obli<j;e(l  to  see  it 
so.  My  knowledge  of  the  world  leaves  me 
no  choice ;  and  my  belief  is  that  the  person 
recommended  to  my  mother  by  this  unprin- 
cipled man  was  no  other  than  his  own  cast- 
on  mistress.  Is  it  reasonable,  my  dear 
Maria,  to  suppose  a  creature  like  tliat,  earn- 
ing her  bread  in  a  dependent  situation, 
would  have  let  the  chance  of  marr}'ine  a 
man  in  a  decent  position  in  life,  and  with  a 
good  business,  like  this  Mr.  Foster,  slip? 
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This  is,  of  course,  confidential;  may  the 
fbll  extent  of  the  judgment  that  has  been 
inflicted  upon  us  remain  known  to  you  and 
to  me  only !  As  Havilands,  my  dear  sister, 
and  I  trust  worthy  of  that  privilege,  we 
filudl  know  how  to  bear  it,  and  to  hide  it 
from  the  world,  always  so  ready  to  exclaim, 
'*  How  are  the  mighty  fallen !  ^^ '  Here  the 
resources  of  the  '  fold  ^  came  to  an  end,  and 
Selina  felt  that  in  this  family  crisis  she  at 
leaat  had  done  her  duty. 

There  was  a  provoking  intelligence  in  the 
expression  of  Mrs.  Burdett^s  face  whenever 
Frank  alluded  to  Mr.  Eliot  Foster,  in  the 
course  of  the  following  few  days,  which  he 
did  not  understand  and  did  not  like ;  but  he 
contented  himself  with  remarking  to  himself, 
apropos  of  the  Havilands,  that  they  were  a 
wrong-headed,  exasperating  lot,  and  was 
well  content  that  he  had  aoiieved  the  vie* 
tory  of  inducing  her  to  write  a  civil  letter  to 
Stcpheh  Haviland  without  a  preliminary  bat- 
tle with  his  Selina. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Eliot  Foster  felt  well 
pleased  with  the  result  of  his  interview  with 
Mr.  Burdett.  *  That's  a  good  fellow,' he 
thought;  *  a  genuine  good  fellow.  I  never 
saw  his  wife,  out  I  fancy  she's  somewhat  of 
a  Tartar,  and  somewhat  more  of  a  fool. 
He  will  be  a  good  friend  to  her,  and  that 
too  where  and  when  I  could  not  be  of  any 
use.  I  told  him  just  enough  to  please  and 
interest  him.  How  little  JuHa  thought  I 
should  so  soon  have  it  in  my  power  to  do 
her  a  good  turn ! ' 

It  was  on  a  beautiful  day  in  the  very  depth 
and  heart  of  the  summer,  when  the  coun- 
try round  Meriton  was  looking,  as  only 
English  country  in  the  woodland  districts 
ever  does  look,  almost  overpoweringly  rich 
in  luxuriant  beauty,  and  when  her  new 
home  presented  its  most  charming  appear- 
ance, that  Mrs.  Stephen  Haviland  experi- 
enced the  first  unpleasant  sensation  vniich 
came  to  trouble  her  triumph. 

Julia,  who  had  strictlpr  adhered  to  the  re- 
solution she  had  taken  m  London,  devoted 
a  good  deal  of  time  every  morning  to  Mrs. 
Haviland.  The  blind  old  lady  was  very 
ha{>py  in  her  society,  and  enjoyed  it  more  in 
their  changed  relation  to  each  other  thiui  she 
had  at  first  believed  possible.  Her  daugh- 
ter-in-law was  to  her  all  which  she  had  been 
as  her  companion,  and  her  son's  wife  into 
the  bargain;  so  that  now  Mrs.  Haviland 
could  indulge  unrestrainedly,  without  being 
checked  by  any  scruple  as  to  her  own  egot- 
ism or  the  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
listener,  in  talking  of  her  son.  The  topic 
must  necessarily  be  as  charming  to  his  wifb, 
as  to  his  mother,  the  old  lady  thought ;  and 
if  she   was  just  a  little   wrongv  the  nua- 


take  was  not  of  a  serioaa  oharacter.  Hk^ 
*got  on'  together  admirmbly.  JuHa  pot 
her  strength  of  will  into  the  determinitioii 
to  make  ner  mother-in-law-happy,  and  she 
did  it.  She  had  profited  by  her  former  re- 
lations with  Mrs.  Havilano,  and  used  her 
remarkably  acute  preoeptionfl  to  form  a 
tolerably  correct  estimate  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  family  |  but  she  was  now  m 
sure  of  her  own  position  and  power,  tint  she 
felt  she  had  nothing  whatever  to  fear  fiom 
them,  and  should  probably  have  Tery  Ikde 
to  do  with  them.  Julia  was  not  so  veir  fond 
of  hearing  all  the  particulars  of  her  husband's 
childhood  and  boyhood  as  his  mother  tnp- 
posed,  but  she  preferred  that  topic  to  dis- 
courses upon  Mesdames  Fanahaw,  Manh, 
and  Burdett ;  and  besides,  she  steadily  sac- 
rificed her  own  pleasure  to  that  of  her  old 
friend.  Thus  Mrs.  Haviland  came  to  be- 
lieve in  the  existence  on  Julia's  part  of  an 
intense  and  absorbing  devotion  to  Stephen, 
which  completely  achieved  the  conquest  of 
her  heart,  and  so  rapidly  removed  all  her 
timid  scruples  and  apprehensions,  that  the 
new  nUncLge  at  Meriton  was  not  a  month  old 
before  the  old  lady  would  have  found  it  im- 
possible to  realbe  that  the  first  intinutioii 
of  her  son's  intention  to  many  Miss  Peyton 
had  caused  her  a  shock  of  disquiet  and 
distrust. 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  two  ladiea  to 
walk  in  the  flowers-garden,  which  had  been 
such  a  source  of  pleasure  formerly  tor  Mrs. 
Haviland,  every  morning.  The  windows 
of  the  breakfast-room  opened  upon  this 
garden,  and  the  old  lady  would  frequently 
walk  there,  leaning  upon  Julia's  arm,  untu 
her  son  made  his  appearance  and  called 
them  to  breakfast.  They  were  standing 
there  on  the  beautiful  morning'  already  re- 
ferred to,  and  the  old  lady,  with  a  penect- 
ly  unaffected  appearance  of  cheerfulness, 
was  exercising  her  memory  of  the  disposition 
and  contents  of  the  flower-beds.  Julia  was 
looking  magnificently  handsome  and  serene- 
ly happy  as  she  stood  in  the  pure  morning 
air,  her  white  dress  and  fluttering  ribbons 
stirred,  like  her  rich  hair,  by  the  passing 
of  the  scented  breeze. 

*  I  never  liked  a  mixture  of  colours  in 
flowers,'  the  old  lady  was  saying,  *  and  the 
pinks  and  carnations  in  particular  I  liked  to 
Keep  apart.  How  does  the  border  of  white 
pinks  around  the  verbena-bed  look  ?  * 

*  Very  well  indeed,'  said  Julia  ;  *  if  you 
will  sit  here  on  the  bench  for  a  minute,  I 
will  go  and  bring  you  one  or  two  of  the 
white  pinks.' 

She  went  to  the  verbena-bed  and  ^ther- 
ed  a  few  of  the  flowers  which  formed  its  fra- 
grant»  delicate  border.    As  she  came  to- 
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ifBrds  tbe  jdace  she  had  left,  looking  at  the 
flowers  for  which  she  had  plucked  a  back- 
ground of  geranium-leaf,  sne  saw  that  her 
fiosband  htA  joined  his  mother,  and  that  he 
had  a  packet  of  letters  in  his  hand.  She 
gave  him  a  bright  smile,  laid  the  little  bou- 
quet on  his  motber^s  lap,  and  said : 

*  Are  the  letters  delivered  already  P  It  is 
rety  early,  isn't  it  ? ' 

'  O  no ;  it  is  at  least  an  hour  too  soon,' 
Stephen  Haviland  answered ;  *  these  letters 
axe  irom  Maria  and  her  husband.    They  are 
"wery  fond  of  sending  them  otherwise  than 
ftlirough  the  post,  whenever  they  can  manage 
mt ;  and  I  was  just  telling  my  mother  that 
CMir  old  firiehd  Hugh  Gaynor  has  arrived  at 
"the  vicarage,   and  brought  these  letters.' 
^?hen,  addressing  his  mother,  as  he  gave  her 
Ina  arm  and  led  her  to  the  house,  he  contin- 
ued, 'I  shall  ride  over  to  Bumham  aflcr 
Iveakfast,  and,  if  you  and  Julia  have  no  ob- 
jection, ask  Hugn  to  dine  with  us  to-mor- 
Tow ;  it's  no  good  asking  him  to-day  —  of 
oomrse  he  could  not  leave  his  father  so  soon. 
Maria  says  his  health  is  all  right  again,  and 
he  wants  a  curacy  somewhere  where  there's 
plenty  of  poverty  and  wickedness  —  the  old 
•tory  over  again.   Mother,  what  a  queer  fel- 
low he  is ! ' 

*  A  very  good  fellow,  my  dear,'  said  Mrs. 
Haviland ;  *  I  wish,  for  the  sake  of  the  poor 
and  the  rich  too,  for  that  matter,  there  were 
a  good  many  more  such  clergymen  as  Hugh 
Gaynor.     How  glad  he  will  be  to  see  youT' 

'  He  will  indeed,'  said  Stephen ;  and  then, 
Temembering  that  his  wife  was  a  stranger  to 
the  subject  of  their  dialogue,  he  turned  his 
head  towards  her,  while  he  placed  his 
mother  in  her  invariable  seat,  and  said : 

'  We  are  talking  of  an  old  schoolfellow  of 
mine,  who  has  just  come  back  from  Naples, 
a  son  of  the  Vicar  of  Bumham,  Mr.  Gaynor. 
By  the  bye,  Julia,  I  suppose  as  it  isn't  our 
parish,  and  Mrs.  Gaynor  is  an  invalid,  you 
don't  know  them  at  all.' 

Julia  had  taken  her  place  at  the  break- 
fast-table, and  was  looking  straight  before 
her  witli  a  fixed  grave  expression.  She  did 
not  look  at  her  husband,  but  her  colour 
chan^d  slightly,  as  she  said : 

*  >io,  I  have  never  seen  Mr.  or  Mrs.  Gay- 
nor, and  1  did  not  know  there  was  a  son. 
They  stmt  cards  here,  but  your  mother  has 
not  felt  inclined  to  drive  so  far  as  Bumham.' 

*  TIjen  you  and  I  will  ride  over ;  thev  are 
queer  old  people,  and  I  don't  care  for  them ; 
but  now  that  Hugh  is  likely  to  be  there  for 
sometime,  I  mut^t  do  the  civil.' 

*  Are  you  and  Mr.  Hugh  Gaynor  very 
intimate  r ' 

*  We  were,  and  I  hope  we  shall  be  again ; 
but  [  have  not  seen  him  since  he  went  to 


his  first  curacy,  —  he  would  go  into  the 
Church,  though  all  his  family  were  dead 
against  it ;  and  I  went  out  to  India.' 

*  I.  Mr.  Gaynor  a  young  man  P'  aaked  Ju- 
lia. 

*  He  and  I  are  exactly  the  same  age.  My 
uncle  gave  his  father  the  living  of  Bumham ; 
they  had  been  friends  and  schoolfellows; 
and  it  was  the  only  thing  I  ever  heard  of  his 
giving  any  one  in  the  whole  course  of  his 
selfish  old  life;  and  Hugh  knew  all  this 
place  well  as  a  boy,  before  I  had  ever  seen 
It.  I  fancy  the  old  man  would  have  done 
something  handsome  for  him,  if  he  had  not 
insisted  on  becoming  a  parson.  You  think 
so,  don't  you,  mother  ? ' 

*  I  have  heard  your  father  say  his  brother 
took  a  great  interest  in  the  Gaynors,  my 
dear.  We  never  knew  much  of  them. 
There  was  a  little  unpleasantness  afler  we 
came  here  —  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.' 

*No;  I'm  quite  sure  of  that,'  said 
Stephen.  *  And  it  will  be  all  right  now  that 
Hhgh  has  come  home.  —  Julia,  you  have 
forgotten  to  give  me  my  tea.' 

*I  beg  your  pardon,'  she  said.  Then, 
as  she  handed  him  his  cup,  she  said,  with  a 
little  effort, 

'  Has  Mr.  Gaynor  been  abroad  for  a  long 
time?' 

*For  two  years,  I  believe.  His  health 
broke  down  from  overwork  in  some  horri- 
ble seaport  —  Devonport,  I  think,  or  some 
place  near  it —  which  was  a  perfect  sink  of 

Jioverty   and  vice ;   and  they  sent  him  to 
taly  to  save  his  life.' 

*  My  daughter  Maria,'  said  Mrs.  Haviland, 
addressing  nerself  to  Julia,  *■  told  me  some 
time  ago — indeed  I  think  it  was  in  the  last 
letter  I  was  able  to  read  for  myself — that 
he  was  very  near  dying  at  Naples,  but 
when  he  got  a  little  better  he  wanted  to  get 
back  at  once  to  his  work.  However,  they 
would  not  let  him.  I  daresay  he  will  not 
stay  long  at  Bumham.' 

*■  At  all  events,'  said  Stephen,  *  we  must 
see  as  much  of  him  as  possible  in  the  time.' 

More  than  once  during  this  brief  conver- 
sation Julia  had  glanced  with  some  anxiety 
at  the  letters  which  her  husband  had  placed 
on  the  table.  Had  he  read  them  ?  Surely 
not,  she  thought;  or,  if  he  had,  they  con- 
tained nothing  of  an  unpleasant  nature. 
Anything  like  timidity  was  so  unnatural  to 
her,  that  Julia  felt  her  nerves  must  indeed 
have  been  shaken  when  she  could  hesitate 
to  ask  questions  she  wished  to  ask.  She 
did  hesitate,  however,  and  Stephen  uncon- 
sciously came  to  her  relipf. 

*I  shall  start  immediately,'  he  said; 
*  Hugh  sent  his  father's  groom  here  with  the 
letters,  and  he  says  they  are  sure  to  be  at 
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home  all  day.  So  I  shall  hand  these  letters 
over  to  you  to  read  them  to  my  mother/ 
He  pushed  them  towards  her  as  he  spoke, 
and  Julia  took  them  up. 

*Are  they  from  Maria  ?^  asked  the  old 
lady  very  placidly.  A  letter  from  Maria 
was  not  by  any  means  a  priceless  blessing 
to  Marians  family,  and  in  Mrs.  Hayiland's 
newborn  courage  and  condition  of  content 
she  felt  that  it  reallv  did  not  matter  much 
what  Maria  said  about  Stephenjs  marriage. 
She  could  wait  to  know  with  periect  pa- 
tience. It  could  not  be  anything  abusive, 
or  Stephen  would  not  have  allowed  Julia  to 
see  the  letter.  So  much  the  better  for 
every  one,  and  especially  for  Maria. 

Mrs.  Marsh  entertained  certain  decided 
and  immutable  opinions  concerning  the  view 
which  a  Haviland  was  bound  to  take  of  for- 
eign countries,  and  the  one,  partly  patron- 
iamg  and  partly  compassionate,  which  it 
behoved  her  to  adopt  in  her  letters  during 
and  concerning  her  sojourn  abroad.  This 
mental  condition,  not  by  any  means  an  un- 
coDunon  one  for  the  British  female,  rendered 
her  letters  rather  amusing  productions  to 
any  one  gifted  with  a  sense  of  humour. 
She  did  not  lay  claim  to  the  possession  of 
soch  epistolary  talent  as  Mrs.  Burdetfs; 
it  was  of  faith  among  the  Havilands  that  Se- 
lina'S  letters  were  im^omparable.  Mrs.  Ste- 
phen Ilaviland  was  not  a  stranger  to  Mrs. 
MarshV  style,  but  these  particular  letters  in- 
terested her  for  more  reasons  than  one. 

The  two  ladies  adjourned  to  the  garden, 
and  when  the  elder  was  seated  comfortably 
on  the  cushioned  bench  the  younger  read 
the  letters  to  her.  It  was  not  until  near 
the  termination  of  Mrs.  ^larsh's  epistle, 
which  contained  much  political  wisdom,  a 
little  mistv  theoloffv,  and  a  letrture  on  Ve- 
the  Bourbons,  that  Julia  found 
anv  allusion  to  herself,     lialf-wav  down  the 

*  • 

last  page  Mrs.  Marsh  wrote :  *  The  last  post 
has  brou;zbt  us  Stepbeu's  letter.  He  in- 
forms us  t)f  Lis  marriam?.  Such  conjjratu- 
lation  as  we  can  olTer  without  knowing  the 
ladv,  we  be;j  vou  to  make  acceptable  to ; 
hinl.'  j 

Julia  read  this  cool  phrase  with  an  un- ' 
changing  voice,  and  steadily  i*oncluded  the 
letter  without  intorjHJsing  a  remark.  But 
Mrs.  Ilavil.uid  li'lt  and  IvK^ked  uncomforta- 
ble. Slu'  l;:i(l  hiT  tliin.  white,  almost  trans- 
parent, hand  on  her  daughter-in-law's  arm, 
and  said  :  '  You  must  not  mind  Maria,  my 
dear.  She  is  vi'r\'  sensible,  vou  know,  and 
has  a  gn^at  lU-al  of  judgment,  and  she  never 
takes  anvthiui;  for  arrant ed.  You  and  she 
will  be  very  ;x<.K>d  friends,  especially,'  adiled 
(be  old  lady  aiU^r  an  instant's  hesitation, . 


'  if  Hugh  Graynor  is  prepossessed  in  your  Ik* 
vour.' 

*  Mrs.  Marsh  thinks  Tery  highly  of  Mr. 
Gaynor,  then  P  *  asked  Jnlia. 

'  Yes,  mj  dear.  She  has  mentioned  hinft 
frequently  m  her  letters.  Yon  don^  need 
to  try  to  please  anyone,  but  still  I  should 
be  fflad  if^  Hush  Gaynor  thou^t  as  I  do.* 

•Julia  took  the  hand  that  lay  upon  h«r  ami 
and  kissed  it  tenderly. 

'  I  am  so  happy,*  slie  said, —but  her  fiwe« 
which  her  companion  could  not  see,  wis 
troubled,  —  *with  you  and  Stephen,  that 
perhaps  I  hardly  care  enough  for  the  good 
opinion  of  others.  But  if  it  will  please  yoa, 
and  I  am  sure  it  will,  I  will  endeavour  thit 
Mr.  Ga^Tior  shall  give  a  good  report  of  ne 
to  Mrs.  Marsh.  Would  you  mind  my  leav- 
ing you  now  ?  I  have  letters  to  write  thii 
morning.* 

*  Not  in  the  least,  my  dear.  I  shall  stay 
here  quite  contentedly.  The  soent  of  the 
flowers  and  the  music  in  the  air  keep  me 
company.* 

It  was  with  a  perturbed  spirit  that  Julit 
Haviland  reentered  the  house  and  soug^ 
the  solitude  of  her  dressing-room.  But  it 
was  characteristic  of  her  tmit  she  thotttht, 
as  she  went,  of  the  peaceful  spirit  whicnher 
mother-in-law*s  answer  evinced,  and  won- 
dered at  the  patience  thus  wrought  by  Expe- 
rience. 

CHAPTER  VI. 
CONCBRXIXO  A  CURATE. 

The  Reverend  Hugh  Ga^Tior  was  a  muck 
more  remarkable  man  and  cleric  in  the  tune 
when  Julia  Haviland  awaited  his  appeal^ 
ance  at  Meriton  with  an  anxious  and  per- 
turbed spirit  than  he  would  be  in  the  present 
day,  when  clerical  eccentricities  are  numer* 
ous  and  various.  He  was  considerably  in 
advance  of  his  age,  which  had  not  yet  en- 
tered the  *  earnest'  epoch,  and  to  whkA 
Ritualism,  with  all  the  rows  therefrom  aris- 
ing, was  unknown.  He  would  not  have 
b<H.'n  acHX)unted  an  Evangelical  according  to 
modem    interpretation;    he  preferred  tbe 


deed,  he  was  of  a  delicate  constitution,  and 
by  nature  rather  intellectually  than  physi- 
cally active.  Hugh  Gaynor  6ad  become  a 
clergvraan  —  he  had  a  great  dislike  to  bescr- 
ing  t\iat  pnKHH^ding  designated  *  gone  into 
the  Church '  —  bei'ause  he  trulv  believed  it 
was  his  voi\ation  to  do  so.  He  Wl  encoon- 
tereil  a  good  deal  of  opposition  and  endnnd 
much  trial  in  the  carr}*ing  out  of  his  pv^ 
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none  keener  than  the  certain,  if 
iMiehing  of  his  own  enthiuiasm,  — 
apj^intment  in  his  estimate  of  all 
i  nis  zeal,  industry,  energy,  and  de- 
nrere  to  do.  He  lost  heart  after  a 
[t  only  for  a  time»  when  he  had  thor- 
htbomed  the  dejith  of  the  hopeless 
i  ihe  utter  spiritual  incapacity,  the 
imal  perceptions,  of  the  British  a^- 
sl. classes;  when  he  found  hims^ 
D  wonder  impatiently,  sometimes  al- 
tHxdately,  and  at  imminent  risk  of 
aing  some    complacent  bystander, 

these  people  had  any  souls  to  be 
r  lost.  It  really  did  seem  as  if  the 
at  would  hardly  be  worth  the  trouble, 
Qould  they  be  brought  to  understand 
essity  or  appreciate  the  privilege; 
)  other  —  well,  it  seemed  profane, 
tapoken,  but  could  it  be  qmte  just? 
could  they  be  brought  to  understand 
1^  about '  sin,  righteousness,  and  the 
at  to  come.^  Bumham  Vicarage 
kpital  hoiise,  and  the  living  of  Bum- 
i  a  very  good  thing  in  the  ecclesias- 
ifennent  line;  and  Hugh  Gaynor 
ive  been  as  happy  and  as  popular  a 
urate  as  any  in  England,  besides 
Kceptionally  well-off,  m  the  employ 
>wn  father,  with  the  'run^  or  the 
nd  the  particularly  well-appointed 
especially  as'  his  spiritual  pastor  and 
?as  a  parson  of  the  gooa  old-fash- 
•rt,  who  troubled  himself  very  little 
le  souls  of  mankind,  including  his 
?he  Rev.  Theobald  Gaynor  had  more 
i  vexation  to  sustain  connected  with 
cesaively  provoking '  son.  *  Hufth 
ras  unbearable;  so  totally  unlike 
sople,  and  thinking  himseu  always 
id  ever)'body  else  wrong ;  just  as  if 
3r,  who  had  been  thirty  years  in  the 

was  not  likely  to  know  what  was 
a  curate ;  ^  such  were  the  comments 

Gaynor,  a  cold  little  woman,  of  a 
od  not  expansive  mind  whose^faith  in 
)and  impressed  the  observer  rather 
^idence  of  a  subtle  kind  of  egotism 

that  of  the  fervent,  unreasoning, 
iasonable  affection  which  is  always 
ble,  however  silly.  What  the  Rev. 
d  thought  best  for  a  curate  was,  that 
Id  form  an  estimate  of  his  rector^s 
the  most  moderate  scale  consistent 
t  getting  talked  about,  and  shoiUd 
and  do  it  himself,  strictly  avoiding 
a^led  nonsense,^  and  bothering  the 
nth  matters  which  they  did  not  un- 
l  and  did  not  want  to  understand, 
his  moderate  and  easy  standard  the 
cable  Hugh  would  not  conform ;  it 
i  that  he  did  not  wish  his  duties  to 


be  moderate  or  his  life  to  be  easy ;  and  this 
inexplicable  behaviour,  ensuing  on  his  ob- 
stinate preference  for  the  cleric^  profession, 
caused  nis  father  much  annoyance.  There 
was  a  touch  of  philosophy  about  the  Rev. 
Theobald,  however,  and  not  a  little  dry  and 
quiet  humour ;  and  he  exercised  both  in  his 
contemplation  of  his  son^s  brave  endeavours 
to  carry  out  his  ideas  of  a  clergyman^s  duty, 
and  especially  in  the  direction  of  teaching, 
in  the  parish  of  Bumham.  '  He  will  find 
out  the  use  of  all  that  fine  imagery  and  ap- 
peal to  their  imaginations  before  long  ^  the 
amused  parent  would  think  with  satisfac- 
tion ;  '  and  discover  that  he^s  not  going  to 
be  a  prophet  or  a  reformer  in  his  own  or 
any  other  country ;  then  perhaps  he^ll  settle 
down,  and  let  us  and  himself  have  a  quiet 
life.*  He  would  gently  quiz  his  son^s  ser- 
mons, which  were  indeed  a  little  flowery 
just  at  first,  though  they  became  plain,  un- 
adorned, and  h^-hitting  enough  after- 
wards, especially  when  he  tried  to  rouse 
his  bucolic  parishioners  to  anticipations  of 
the  world  to  come. 

*  Tou  won^t  find  it  easy  to  frighten  them, 
my  dear  boy,'  the  rector  would  say ;  •  Bo- 
guey  won't  do  it ;  and  as  to  tlie  other  thing — 
now,  do  you  reaUi/  think  '*  a  land  of  pure 
delight,  where  saints  immortal  reign," 
means  anything  at  all,  or  anything  pleasant* 
to  Clarke  and  Jackson  and  Miller?  A  land 
running  with  beer  and  sin,  where  pipes  and 
tobacco  don't  cost  an^'thine,  and  there's  an 
unfailing  good  market  for  their  pigs,  would 
be  their  notion  of  heaven,  if  you  could  get 
them  to  tell  you  the  truth,  or  to  have  any 
notion  at  all  on  the  subject ;  but  they  have 
not.  There  have  you  been  preaching  — a 
very  pretty  sermon  indeed;  1  don't  know 
that  1  ever  heard  anything  prettier  or  more 
incomprehensible  to  the  audience,  and 
rather  too  long  —  about  the  likeness  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  to  a  grain  of  mustard- 
seed,  and  its  growing  up  into  a  tree,  and 
the  fowls  of  the  air  sheltering  under  its 
branches.  I  wonder  what  Tom  Locke  and 
his  wife  Sukey  thought  about  all  that,  if 
they  happened  to  take  their  minds  off  the 
dinner  for  a  minute  or  two.  My  dear  boy, 
mustard-seed  does  not  grow  at  that  rate 
here ;  it  is  invariably  associated  in  the  Brit- 
ish mind  with  cress ;  the  tree  isn't  known 
in  Hampshire ;  and  if  your  pet  section  of 
the  congregation  went  home  with  any  no- 
tions at  all  in  their  heads,  depend  upon  it 
they  were  compounded  of  the  magic  oean- 
stalk  of  fiction  and  the  familiar  hen-roosts 
of  their  domestic  life.' 

So  there  was  discomfiture  on  every  side 
for  Hugh  Gaynor ;  and  being  ^oune  and 
impatient  be  did  not  wait  to  thmk  whetblsr 
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the  stnrdiest  and  worthiest  of  battles  might 
not  be  fought  by  his  stajnng  in  the  midst  of 
the  discomfiture  and  discouragement,  and 
fighting  them.  He  had  almost  every  quali- 
fication of  a  faithful  soldier  and  servant 
under  the  banner  of  his  enlistment,  except 
patience.  He  acquired  that  afterwards,  and 
was  patient,  not  only  with  others,  but  with 
himself — much  more  difficult  to  a  finely 
strung  conscience ;  but  not  until  he  had  en- 
countered difficulties  in  comparison  with 
which  the  obtuseness  of  a  Bumham  congre- 
gation was  slight  indeed. 
.  Whatever  grief  the  parting  between  the 
father  and  son  may  have  occasioned  them 
.  respectively,  when  Hugh  GajTior  finally 
made  up  his  mind  to  go  to  Devonport,  and 
tr}'  whether  the  cure  of  souls  in  that  place 
wonld  be  more  satisfactory  than  the  process 
had  proved  in  the  prosperous  district  of 
Bumnam,  the  rector  and  curate  did  not  re- 
gret the  termination  of  their  mutual  relation. 
Hugh  made  an  exchuige  by  which  all  parties 
benefited.  Mr.  Collins,  the  curate  who  re- 
placed him  at  Bumham,  was  a  young  man 
of  no  particular  views,  and  of  harmless 
character,  who  rode  well,  had  a  ^reat  taste 
for  fly-fishing,  and  made  himself  m valuable 
to  Mrs.  (iaynor  in  the  manufacture  of  her 
currant,  gooseberry*,  and  elder  wine.  The 
parishioners  likeil  Mr.  Collins.  *BIess'ee, 
ne  don*t  worrk*  us.  not  he;  and  he*s  as 
punctual  in  h*s  sermonts  as  if  he  were  a 
watchin*  the  clock  for  his  own  dinner  :  and 
preaches  l»eautitiil.^  Such  was  Sukey 
IxK'ke's  comment  after  Mr.  Collins  had 
been  six  wi»eks  in  the  parish.  .  •  It  were 
about  King  David  last  Sunday,  which  wrote 
•'With  one  consent  let  all  the  earth.''  I 
daresav  as  it  ain't  in  vour  Praver-book.  vou 

■  «  ■  • 

not  Unn*  ohnn.*h,  Mrs.  Weedle,  and  a  ewe- 
lamb  ;  but  niv  Tom  says  as  he  doesn't  hold 
with  people  like  that  Mn  up  to  such  dirty 
tricks.*  The  rector  like<l  ^lr.  CoUins's  so- 
cietv  iH'ttcr  than  his  son  s.  and  the  new  cu- 
rate  amustHl  him  almost  as  much  as  the  old 
one  h.^d  done. 

Stephen  Haviland  had  entered  on  the  ac- 
tive Sfcncs  of  his  Hie  a  little  later  than  the 
time  at  which  Hxigh  Gay  nor  had  gone  forth 
in  high  hope  and  strong  confidence,  des- 
tined to  be  cari'lnlly  filled  of  the  adulterat- 
ing ingT\Hiient  of  self,  to  do  l\attle  with 
darkness  and  ijniorance  and  ^-ioe,  to  uproot 
sin  and  dssu.isv.»  sorrow,  putting  it  to  profit- 
able uses.  TIh»  young  men,  who  haa  been 
playmaiis  in  chiUlhoixi,  schoolmates  in l>oy- 
hoivi.  and  friends  in  earlv  manhooil.  were 
as  dissimilar  in  character  as  in  personal  ap- 
pi'aramv ;  and  the  divams.  ambitions,  and 
desiivil  n^wanls  of  the  one  wen?  wholly  un- 
intelligible to  the  other.     Stephen  Haviland 


was  essentially  a  worldly,  Hugh  Gaynor 
was  emphatically  an  onworidly,  man.  Nev- 
ertheless, their  companionship  had  been 
very  close,  and  their  friendship  very  real. 
They  had  lost  sight  of  each  other  of  late,  as 
men  do;  their  projected  corrcspondenoe 
had  come  to  an  end,  like  all  aimiUr  projects, 
only  a  little  sooner,  in  consequence  of  the 
diJQ(erence  between  them:  such  a  diflTerenee 
always  comes  out  so  much  more  strongly  in 
letter-writing  than  in  personal  intercoune. 
It  remained  now  to  be  seen  whether  the  for- 
mer intimacy  wonld  naturally  renew  itself^' 
or  whether  the  widely  varying  experience 
of  the  two  men,  since  their  roada  in  tile 
had  been  sundered  so  far,  wonld  operate  in 
rendering  such  intimacy  distasteful  and  im- 
possible. 

Hugh  Graynor  had  worked  hard  and 
striven  bravely  for  the  realisation  of  hia 
ideal  amid  the  bnsy  and  squalid  crowd  of 
the  seaport  town  to  whidi  he  had  gone,  and 
though  he  was  not  much  nearer  to  his  ob- 
ject there  than  among  the  stolid  sonllesa 
inhabitants  of  Bumham,  he  worked  with 
more  heart  and  suffered  less  discourage 
ment.  The  people  were  very  vicious  and 
very  dark,  but  tney  were  not  so  intcns^ 
stupid,  so  impervious,  so  thoroughly  satisfiM 
with  themselves.  And  then  they  were 
much  poorer ;  for  Bumham  was  a  well-to- 
do  unprogressive  place,  where  nobody  waa 
oppressively  rich,  and  very  few  were  dis- 
tressingly poor :  and  in  this  respe|ct  had  dis- 
concerted Hugh  Ga^Tior  materially.  He 
had  nothing  to  complain  of  in  that  respect 
at  Devonport;  his  most  active,  far-reacb- 
ing.  and  inexhaustible  charity  and  the  larg- 
est resources  would  have  found  engrossing 
occupation  there.  Hugh  "GajTior  workM 
away  among  the  people  with  all  his  heart 
and  all  his  energies,  and  had  a  fair  amount 
of  satisfaction  in  his  work,  if  not  in  its  re- 
sults, when  his  health  suddenly  broke 
down.  His  father  thought  he  had  better 
come  home  and  have  -some  hunting.  Hia 
mother  thought  he  had  better  come  home  and 
have  nice  wholesome  dinners :  she  was  sure 
I  he  lived  *  down  there  *  on  nasty  messes 
cooked  anyhow:  and  hoped  he  would  not 
I  try  to  be  so  much  better  tnan  his  neigfabonn 
I  for  the  future.  Hugh  himself  thought  be 
;  had  better  remain  at  ni«  post  until  his  guard 
should  Ih*  relieveil  bv  command,  and  he 

m 

sIk^uUI  l>e  summoned  to  report  himself  at 
head-quarters :  but  he  acted  on  medical  ad- 
viiv.  which  sent  him  abroail.  and  kept  him 
thr^re.  He  carricii  with  him  to  Italy  no 
worse  ailment  than  delicacy  of  the  chest  and 
some  exhaustion  of  the  nen^es.  He  hid 
outlived  the  morbid  sensitiveness  of  feeling 
which  had  made  it  intolerable  to  him  to  do 


^m      tlie  duties  of  his  position  without  seeing 
^P'     tli^ir  fruits ;  he  had  learned  to  be  patient ; 
V       Uid  if  he  had  had  a  twinge  of  pain  at  the 
W       heut  from  another  cause,  it  was  not  very 
'         fevere  or  lasting.    In  the  da^s  of  Hugh 
(hynor*B  early  manhood,  mamage  was  in- 
cJuded  in  the  whole  duty  of  man  by  much 
Diore  general  consent  than  at  present.     Its 
'^eiQg  excluded  from  the  whole  duty  of  cu- 
'^tes  was  an  idea  from  the  contemplation 
of  -which  society  would  have  shrunk  back 
A^z^med.    Hugh    had  been  speculated  in 
jw^^ty  freely  by  the  young  ladies  in  the  pre- 
ciciot»  of  Bumham ;  and  as  he  was  an  ex- 
^^jptdonal  curate,  being  the  only  son  of  a 
Jpr<exiibly  rich  man,  not  without  the  appro- 
oati^n  and  aid  of  their  mothers.     But  in 
"^**i:i..    He  had  never  shown  any  tendency 
^   Oapitulation,  and  his  departure  to  Dev- 
^**^^«rt  raised  the  siege. 
.^^  Xt;  was  in  that  unpromising  locality  that 
'*^^^  Gaynor  learned  to  love.    No  one 
^^ew  much  about  the  story.    It  was  an  old 
•tory  now,   eud&d    and    done  with — had 
^^^n  an  old   story  for  some  years  when 
^u^h^s  health  broKC  down ;  do  that  unless 
^*Uit  collapse   should  be  sentimentally  re- 
&^rded  as  the  lon^-deferred  execution  of  a 
H^ntence  passed  without  hope  or  appeal,  he 
^aa  not  a  'blighted  being.'    The  girl  he 
«ad  loved  was  very  beautiful  and  very  wil- 
txil,  and  altogether  one  who,  his  conscience 
told  him,  would  not  have  helped  him,  but 
hindered  him.     He  knew  he  had  had  a 
lucky   escape    when  she  refused  him ;  he 
knew  she  would  have  been  an  obstacle  to 
him  always,  as  she  was  a  temptation  then ; 
bat  he  loved  her ;  and  the  rejection  which 
she  unhesitatingly  indicted  upon  him  gave 
him  pain  which  nc  really  did  regard  as  un- 
bearable for  a  time.     But  he  soon  began  to 
bear  it  very  well,  and  long  before  he  re- 
turned to  England  could  think  of  it  as  good 
for  him,  and  for  the  people  to  be  intrusted 
to  his  care.    He  felt  cpxite  sure,  but  not 
with  a  morbid,  or  a  spiteful,  or  a  repining 
certainty,  that  he  should  never  marry ;  and 
Considering  the  dem*ee  of  suffering  from 
which  such  a  conviction  ordinarily  arises,  he 
had  escaped  with  a  mercifully  small  share. 
Heart-wliole  and  fancy-free  llugh  Gaynor 
i^tumed  to  England,  longing  only  for  the 
caro  and  the  strife  and  the  toil  of  the  life  of 
^  clcrg}Tnan,  whose  calling  is  not  a  pro- 
lession  but  a  vocation. 

•  I  have  been  awav  much  longer  thrfn  I 
intended,'  said  StepLen  Haviland  to  his 
'Vrife,  on  his  return  from  Bumham  Vicar- 
^c.  He  had  met  Julia  near  the  park-gate, 
liad  dismounted,  and  was  now  standing  be- 
side her,  while  she  patted  his  horse's  head, 
and  got  over  a  slignt  feeling  of  embarrass- 
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ment  by  coaxing  the  animal,  which  was  a 
favourite. 

*  I  did  not  expect  you  much  sooner,  dear,' 
she  replied.  *When  one  meets  an  old 
friend,  there's  so  much  to  say  and  to  hear, 
and  the  vicarage  is  a  long  way  off. ' 

*  Yes,  we  did  a  great  deal  of  talking,  old 
Hugh  and  I ;  I  hope  you  will  like  him,  Julia. 
I  don't  hope  he  will  appreciate  you ;  I  know 
him  too  well  to  only  hope  about  that.' 

Julia  smiled  at  her  husband's  pretty 
speech,  and  they  walked  on ;  Stephen  lead- 
ing his  horse,  talking  of  the  little  events  of 
the  day  —  of  Mrs,  Haviland,  of  the  Gay- 
nors,  of  Hugh's  life  at  home  and  abroad, 
— of  anything  and  everything,  but  espec- 
ially—  for  they  were  still  lovers,  still  in 
the  time  of  roses  —  of  themselves.  They 
did  not  talk  of  Mrs.  Marsh's  letter.  Julia 
had  determined  she  would  not,  unless  Ste- 
phen did;  and  Stephen  had  forgotten  its 
existence.  So  thorough  was  his  wife's  tri- 
umph, that  he,  the  chief  of  the  Havilands, 
had  actually  arrived  at  being  quite  indiffer- 
ent to  the  opinion  of  a  Haviland.  To  be 
sure,  Maria  was  not  Fanny  or  Selina,  she 
was  only  Maria;  still  it  was  very  signifi- 
cant. When  they  reached  the  house,  Ste- 
phen left  Julia  standing  by  the  wide  flat 
steps  before  the  principal  entrance,  and 
turned  off  towards  the  stables.  Just  as 
he  was  going  she  asked  him : 

*  What  hour  did  you  name  for  Mr.  Gay- 
nor's  coming  to-morrow,  if  he  is  to  come  ? ' 

*  Oh  yes,'  said  Stephen,  *  he's  coming ; 
he  said  he  would  come  over  immediately 
afler  lunch,  which  is  at  two  o'clock  at  Bum- 
ham.' 

'  Just  our  time,'  said  Julia.  '  If  I  take 
your  mother  for  a  drive  as  usual,  we  shall 
be  out  when  he  comes ;  but  that  won't  mat- 
ter if  you  are  here.  Your  mother  must  not 
lose  her  drive.' 

*  On  no  account,'  assented  Stephen.  *  I 
shall  not  go  outside  the  park.' 

Mrs.  Haviland  did  not  lose  her  drive  on 
the  following  day,  but  she  did  not  take  it 
afler  her  accustomed  fashion.  Julia  had 
so  bad  a  headache  at  luncheon,  and  looked 
so  tired  and  pale,  that  Stephen,  who  did 
not  like  anybody  to  be  ill,  on  the  score 
of  general  boredom,  and  was  not  scrupulous 
about  showing  his  impatience,  was  decidedly 
cross  about  it.  But  Julia  took  no  notice, 
made  no  effort,  merely  sat  there,  and  looked 
pale;  and  when  her  husband  said  the  air 
would  do  her  good,  she  said  decisively  that 
she  could  not  venture  to  go  out  —  she 
would  give  her  place  in  the  pony-carriage 
to  Stephen  for  that  day :  he  should  be  his 
mother's  charioteer.  The  old  lady  was 
pleased;  and  as  Stephen's  iU-humour  did 
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uot  happen  to  be  serious  or  deep-seated 
just  then,  he  agreed.  The  arrangement 
was  easily  made,  and  Julia  went  to  the 
door  to  see  them  start.  She  leaned  her 
forehead  on  her  hand  as  she  stood  looking 
at  her  husband,  and  he  said  pettishly : 

\*  You  had  better  go  and  lie  down ;  we 
sha^nH  be  away  long ;  and  if  Gaynor  comes, 
he  can  amuse  himself  by  himself/ 

Julia  nodded,  and  they  drove  off.  But 
it  appeared  that  the  nod  did  not  mean  ac- 
quiescence, for  she  went  to  the  small  draw- 


ing-room at  the  end  of  the  suite ;  and  who, 
within  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  '  Mr.  Gaynor* 
was  announced,  the  servant  found  his  nil- 
tress  arranging  some  flower-^ta  on  a  stood 
in  the  conservatory.  The  viaitor  was  dit- 
tincdy  announced,  and  entered  the  roon 
with  rather  an  eager  step ;  but  Julia's  fiwe 
was  turned  from  Uie  door,  and  she  did  not 
move  until  the  servant  went  away;  then 
she  turned  suddenly,  and  confronted  her 
visitor  with  a  warning  finger  on  her  lip. 


From  Fraaer'8  UtigtaiuB. 
EVERLASTING  KOW. 
I. 
EVEKLASTINO  NoW, 

How  be&utiful  art  thou ! 
Through  the  ferny  greenwood  ddls, 

When  the  oaks  were  golden. 
Hyacinths  rang  th^r  bonny  bells, 

A  tune  of  music  olden  ; 
Sorrow  and  care  had  swept  away, 
That  melody  so  light  and  gay : 
Why  did  it  wake  once  more  that  day? 

I  do  not  know.    But  once  again, 
Thoughts  long  dead  and  buried, 

Shook  their  wings,  a  sunny  train. 
And  o'er  my  spirit  wearied 
Poured  a  fresh  and  childish  song. 
One  I  bad  forgotten  long. 
Nay,  not  one,  a  flock,  a  throng. 

n. 

Everlasting  Now, 
How  wonderful  art  thou ! 
In  a  dingy,  noisy  street, 

A  pure,  white  Ulac  growing. 
Showered  down  odours  to  my  feet. 

And  mingled  with  their  flowing. 
Sounds  and  sights  of  long  ago, 
Roses  which  have  ceased  to  blow. 
Winters  of  forgotten  snow. 

Stranger  faces  passing  by. 
Saw  I  then  no  longer. 

Visions  of  the  inner  eye 
t      Ever  are  the  stronger : 
Came  a  &ce  quite  close  to  me, 
One  I  here  no  longer  see. 
Smiled,  and  vanished  suddenly. 


m. 

Everiasting  Now, 
How  terrible  art  thou  ! 
Wandering  by  the  river's  side. 

When  £e  sun  wis  setting. 
Whispers  came  from  far  and  wide, 

*  There  is  no  forgetting,'  ^ 
Past  is  present.  Now  is  vast. 
What  is  future  will  be  past. 
All  will  be  but  Now  at  last' 
Then  there  shot  a  keen  regret. 

For  a  harsh  word  spoken. 
Glistening  still  with  tear-drops  wet. 
Love's  fair  floweret  broken. 
Tears  long  past  had  seen  that  wrong. 
Bat  of  bitter  thoughts  a  throng 
Sprang  to  life  all  ftreeh  and  strong; 

rv. 

Everlasting  Now, 
How  bitter-sweet  art  thou  t 
Soul !  who  never  can  forget. 
Thou  must  live  for  ever  ! 
Eyes !  with  tears  of  penance  wet, 

Ye  must  wake  for  ever  ! 
Canst  thou  face  the  Eternal  Now  7 
Or,  as  mortal  things  laid  low. 
Dost  thou  crave  an  end?    Not  so  ! 
Thou  !  who  wakest  memory's  ear. 

By  snch  subtle  blending 
Of  the  present  and  the  near. 
With  the  life  unending. 
Tune  us  to  that  perfect  key. 
Giving  life  its  unity, 
life,  which  hides  itself  in  Thee ! 


F.  O.X. 
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From  Hie  Spectator. 

OONC£NTRATED  PROOBE8S   OF  THE 
WOKLD. 

Fkw  pbenomena  are  more  remarkable, 
i  few  have  been  less  remarked,  than  the 
in  which  material  civiliEation,  —  the 
of  mankind  in  all  those  contriv- 
which  oil  the  wheels  and  promote  the 
Xkfort  of  daily  life, — has  been  concen- 
^<ed  into  the  last  half-century.  It  is  not 
>oh  to  say  that  in  these  respects  more  has 
done,  richer  and  more  prolific  discov- 
haye  been  made,  grander  achievements 
been  realized,  in  the  course  of  the 
y  years  of  our  own  life-time  than  in  all 
*  previous  life-time  of  the  race,  since 
-tea,  nations,  and  politics,  such  as  history 
^Icea  us  acc^uainted  with,  have  had  their 
i^ng.  In  some  points,  no  doubt,  the  op- 
iate of  this  is  true.  In  speculative  philos- 
Iby,  in  poetry,  in  the  arts  of  sculpture  and 
ijiting,  in  the  perfection  and  mceties  of 

Xge,  we  can  scarcely  be-  said  to  have 
my  advance  for  upwards  of  two  thou- 
Hd  years.  Probably  no  instniment  of 
Ought  and  expression  has  been  or  ever 
11  DC  more  perfect  tlian  Greek  or  Sanscrit ; 
ft  poet  will  surpass  Ilomer  or  Sophocles ; 
ft  thinker  dive  deeper  than  Plato  or  Py  thag- 
ttB\  no  sculfkor  produce  more  glorious 
■rble  conceptions  than  Phidias  or  Praxit- 
B8.  It  may  well  be  that  David,  and  Con- 
cius,  and  tcricles  were  clothecl  as  richly 
id  comlbrtably  as  Gcor<re  III.  or  Louis 
VIII.,  and  far  more  becomingly.  There 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  dwellings 
'  the  rich  and  great  among  the  Romans, 
recks,  and  Habylonians  were  as  luxurious 
id  well  appointed  as  our  own,  as  well  as 
comparably  more  gorgeous  and  enduring. 
is  certain  tliat  the  palaces  belonging  to 
e  nobles  and  monarchs  of  the  Middle 
gcs,  —  to  say  nothin^r  of  abbeys,  minsters, 
id  templos,  —  were  m  nearly  all  respects 
[iial  to  those  erectiHl  in  the  present  day, 
id  in  some  important  points  far  superior. 
at  in  how  manv  other  equally  significant 
id  valuable  particulars  has  the  progress  of 
o  world  been  not  only  concentrated  into 
CSC  latter  days,  but  smgularly  spasmodic 
its  previous  march ! 

Take  two  of  the  most  remarkable  inven- 
jns  of  all  tiim;,  l)oth  of  comparatively 
odem  date, « — gunpowder  and  printing. 
ne  is  four,  the  otlicr  five,  centuries  old. 
ow  infinitesimal  the  difference  between 
le.  firearms  of  th(^  year  14(H)  an<l  the  vear 
J0<)!  The  **  lirown  Bess,''  the  field  guns, 
id  the  carronados  with  which  Nelson  and 
rdlington  and  Nai)oleun  won  their  victo- 
es  wl^n  we  were  young,  were  superior  in 
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little  except  readiness  to  the  matchlocks 
and  the  cannon  with  which  the  Barons  of 
the  Middle  Ages  fought  out  their  contests, 
as  soon  as  they  had  discarded  the  bows  and 
arrows  which  had  sufficed  for  mankind  from 
the  days  of  Thermopylse,  and  earlier,  to  the 
days  of  Agincourt,  and  later.  But  now 
contrast  the  progress  since  1840  with  the 
progress  of  the  previous  five  hundred  years. 
Compare  the  needle  gun  of  Sadowa,  or  the 
Chassepot  rifle  of  Mentana,  or  the  Enfield 
of  our  own  troops,  or  even  the  Mini6  of  Ink- 
erman,  with  the  common  musket  which  the 
veteran  pedants  of  tiie  Duke  of  Wellington's 
Army  could  scarcely  be  persuaded  to  dis- 
card. Compare  the  Armstrong,  the  Blakes- 
ley,  or  the  >Vhitworth  ordnance  of  to-day, 
—  with  their  almost  boundless  calibre,  their 
terrible  projectiles,  their  marvellous  precis- 
ion, and  their  three-mile  range, — with  the 
round  shot  or  shell  fired  from  the  field  pieces 
which  battered  Badajoz  and  St.  Sebastian. 
It  is  probable  that  within  fifty  years  from 
the  first  application  of  gunpowder  to  war, 
the  destructive  power  of  the  fire-arms  then 
invented  was  nearly  as  great  as  that  of  those 
used  in  the  reign  of  Napoleon.  It  is  prob- 
able that  we  are  now  within  far  less  than 
fifty  years  of  the  furthest  point  to  which  the 
conditions  of  matter  will  permit  that  destruc- 
tive power  to  be  carried. 

Then  as  to  printing.  The  books  printed 
within  five-and-twenty  years  after  the  first 
use  of  movable  types  were  as  clear,  as  per- 
fect, as  beautiful  specimens  of  typography 
as  any  that  were  produced  five-and-twenty 
years  ago.  A  little  more  rapidity  and  a 
great  deal  more  cheapness  make  up,  per- 
haps, the  sum-total  of  the  improvements  in 
the  typographic  art  between  the  time  of 
Caxton  and  the  time  of  Spottiswoode.  But 
within  the  memory  of  those  still  young  the 
wonderful  art  of  rapid  stereotyping  has  been 
introduced;  and  to  this  alone  it  is  owing 
that  newspap<*rs  are  able  to  supply  the  de- 
mands of  their  hundnnl  thousand  readers. 
It  would  be  of  course  impossible  to  compose 
more  than  one  set  of  types  within  the  very 
few  hours  allowed  for  the  supply  of  each 
(lay's  demand.  It  would  be  e<jually  impos- 
sible to  print  ofl*  from  that  one  set  more 
than  an  eighth  or  a  tenth  part  of  the  num- 
IxT  of  copies  which  the  leading  papers  are 
required  to  furnish  within  three  or  four 
hours.  But  l>y  casting  from  the  firs^t  com- 
posed ty|>es  as  soon  as  completed,  any  num- 
ber of  faos^imile  blocks  can  be  produced, 
and  from  these,  bv  the  help  of  circular  ma- 
chines, an  indefinite  number  of  impressions 
can  be  struck  off  in  an  almost  inrredibly 
short  space  of  time.  Twelve  thousand 
copies  an  hour,  and  even  more,  can,  we  be- 
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lieve,  be  easily  produced  by  each  machine. 
The  multiplication  thus  rendered  feasible  is 
practically  almost  unlimited. 

But  it  is  in  the  three  momentous  matters 
of  light,  locomotion,  and  communication 
that  the  progress  effected  in  this  generation 
contrasts  most  surprisingly  with  the  ag^re- 
gate  of  the  progress  effected  in  all  previous 
generations  put  together  since  the  earliest 
dawn  of  authentic  nistoir.  The  lamps  and 
torches  which  illuminated  Belshazzar^s  feast 
Were  probably  just  as  brilliant,  and  framed 
out  of  nearly  the  same  materials,  as  those 
which  shone  upon  thq  splendid  fUtes  of  Ver- 
sailles when  Marie  Antoinette  presided  over 
them,  or  those  of  the  Tuileries  during  the 
Imperial  magnificence  of  the  First  JNapo- 
leon.  Fine  wood,  oil,  and  perhaps  wax, 
lighted  the  banquet  halls  of  the  wealthiest 
nobles  alike  in  the  eighteenth  centurj'  before 
Christ  and  in  the  eighteenth  century  afler 
Christ.  There  was  httle  difference,  except 
in  finish  of  workmanship  and  elegance  of 
design  —  little,  if  any,  advance,  we  mean, 
in  the  illuminating  power,  or  in  the  source 
whence  that  power  was  drawn  —  between 
the  lamps  used  in  the  days  of  the  Pyramids, 
the  days  of  the  Coliseum,  and  the  days  of 
Kensington  Palace.  Fifty  years  ago,  that 
is,  wc  burnt  the  same  articles,  and  got  about 
the  same  amount  of  light  from  them,  as  we 
did  five  thousand  years  ago.  Now,  we  use 
gas  of  wliich  each  burner  is  equal  to  fifteen 
or  twenty  candles ;  and  when  we  wish  for 
more  can  have  recourse  to  the  electric  light 
or  analogous  inventions,  which  are  fifty-fold 
more  brilliant  and  far-reaching  than  even 
the  best  gas.  The  streets  of  cities,  which 
from  the  days  of  Pharaoh  to  those  of  Vol- 
taire were  dim  and  gloomy,  even  where  not 
wholly  unlighted,  now  blaze  everywhere 
(except  in  London)  with  something  of  the 
brilliancy  of  moonlight.  In  a  word,  all  the 
advance  that  has  been  made  in  these  respects 
has  been  made  since  many  of  us  were  chil- 
dren. We  remember  light  as  it  was  in  the 
days  of  Solomon,  we  see  it  as  Drummond 
and  Faraday  have  made  it. 

The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  locomo- 
tion. Nimrod  and  Noah  travelled  just  in 
the  same  way,  and  just  at  the  same  rate,  as 
Thomas  Assheton  Smith  and  Mr.  Coke  of 
Norfolk.  The  chariots  of  the  Olympic 
Games  went  just  as  fast  as  the  chariots  that 
conveyed  our  nobles  to  the  Derby,  **  in  our 
hot  youth,  when  George  the  Third  was 
King.''  When  Abraham  wanted  to  send  a 
messajije  to  Lot  he  despatched  a  man  on 
horseback,  who  galloped  twelve  miles  an 
hour.  When  our  fathers  wanted  to  send  a 
message  to  their  nephews,  they  could  do  no 
better,  and  go  no  quicker.     When  we  were 


youns,  if  we  wished  to  travel  finom  London 
to  Edinburgh,  we  thought  onrseh^  Inckj 
if  we  could  avera^  eight  miles  an  hour,  — 
just  as  Robert  Bruce  might  have  done. 
Now^  in  our  old  age,  we  feel  ourselves  ag- 
grieved if  we  do  not  average  forty  miles. 
Everything  that  has  been  done  in  this  fine 
since  the  world  be^an,  —  everj'thing,  per- 
haps, that  the  capacities  of  matter  and  the 
conditions  of  the  human  frame  will  ever  il- 
low  to  be  done,  has  been  done  since  we  were 
boys.  The  same  at  sea.  Probably,  wl«n 
the  wind  was  favourable,  Ulysses,  who  wis. 
a  bold  and  skilful  navigator,  sailed  as  last 
as  a  Dutch  merchantman  of  the  year  1800, 
nearly  as  fast  at  times  as  an  American  yadit 
or  clipper  of  our  fathers^  day.  Now,  we 
steam  twelve  and  fifteen  miles  an  hour  with 
wonderful  regularity,  whether  wind  and  tide 
be  favourable  or  not ;  —  nor  is  it  likely  that 
we  shall  ever  be  able  to  go  much  faster. 
But  the  progress  in  the  means  of  communi- 
cation is  the  most  remarkable  of  all.  hi 
this  respect  Mr.  Pitt  was  no  better  off  than 
Pericles  or  Agamenmon.  If  Ruth  had 
wished  to  write  to  Naomi,  or  David  to  send 
a  word  of  love  to  Jonathan  when  he  was  a 
hundred  miles  away,  they  could  not  possibly 
have  done  it  under  twelve  hours.  Nor  could 
we  to  our  own  friends  thirty  years  aco.  In 
1867  the  humblest  citizen  of  Great  Britain 
can  send  such  a  message,  not  a  hundred 
miles,  but  a  thousand,  in  twelve  minutes. 


From  The  Spectator. 
DA17TE'S  INFKRKO.* 

Twenty-five  years  ago  Mr.  Parsons 
published  a  translation  of  the  first  tt.*n  can- 
tos of  Dante's  Inferno,  That  work  lies  be- 
fore us  now,  together  with  this  complete 
version  of  the  **  first  canticle  of  the  Divine 
Comedy,'*'*  Comparing  the  two  books,  we 
do  not  find  a  very  great  difference  between 
them.  The  plan  with  which  Mr.  Parsons 
started  as  a  translator  lias  been  adhered  to 
through  the  course  of  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. There  has  been  a  growth  during  this 
time,  and  assiduous  study  has  elicited  new 
meanings,  while  labour  has  given  a  now  pol- 
ish to  many  lines.  But  in  celebrating  his 
silver  wedding  with  the  Divine  Comedy  Mr. 
Parsons  can  boast  that  he  has  boon  ifilways 
faithful  to  his  first  love.  His  freecloni  in  de- 
parting from  the  actual  words  and  actual 
phrases  of  the  original  will,  no  doubt,  shock 
Mr.  Longfellow.     It  was  said  in  the  notes 

•  The  Firnt  Canticle,  If\fenw,  qf  the  Dirin"  Com- 
edy <if  Dante  AUghieri.  Tranftlato<l  bv  Thoroa.o 
WiUlam  Panons.  Boston:  De  Vries,  Ibarra,  and 
Co. 
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to  the  former  work  that  '*  it  is  questionable 
bow  far  this  mole-counting  is  required  of  an 
artist.  Perhaps  the  strict  adherence  to  the 
triple  jinffle  is  about  as  important  to  the 
truth  of  the  likeness  as  the  petty  care  taken 
by  many  translators  to  tie  themselves  to  the 
precise  number  of  lines  found  in  the  origi- 
nal, and  to  show  by  marginal  figures  that 
^  they  are  mathematically  faitliful.^^  When 
'  this  was  written  Mr.  Parsons  could  not 
1  guess  that  in  the  interval  between  the  apn 
pearance  of  his  two  translations,  the  chief 
poet  of  his  country  would  fall  into  the  very 
error  which  he  had  avoided  and  exposed. 
We  cannot  but  think  tliat  Mr.  Parsons  has 
done  more  than  any  other  translator  to  make 
bis  countrymen  acquainted  with  Dante. 
Other  versions  may  reproduce  the  exact 
lines  and  the  exact  words,  and  may  suc- 
ceed better  in  catching  the  rugged  archaic 
effect  of  the  ancient  poem.  But  Mr.  Par- 
sons^ translation  is  made  to  be  read.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  appreciate  Dante  un- 
til one  has  such  a  familiarity  with  his  lan- 
guage as  to  read  it  fluently.  One  cannot 
spell  out  one's  admiration,  or  let  it  dawn 
upon  one  gradually  with  the  help  of  gram- 
mar and  dictionary.  Yet  most  translations 
seem  to  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  recall- 
ing our  first  difficulties.  vVc  do  not  say  that 
fidelity  is  a  fault,  or  that  Pope's  Homer  is 
the  truest  model.  We  admit,  too,  that  Mr. 
Parsons  has  occasionally  softened  down  a 
phrase  of  rough  grandeur,  and  filed  away 
the  knotted  surface  of  the  rock  in  search  of 
inappropriate  smoothness.  But,  taking  his 
work  for  all  in  all,  we  consider  it  most  suc- 
cessful. We  have  read  it  through  with  a 
pleasure  which  we  seldom  expect  to  feel  in 
the  case  of  a  translation.  There  are  passa- 
ges in  it  that  disappoint  us,  and  lines  that 
are  faulty  either  in  turn  or  in  meaning.  But 
some  of  the  descriptions  are  brought  out  as 
vividly  as  if  Dante  liinisolf  ha<l  superintended 
the  translation,  and  in  these  cases  the  slight 
departure  from  the  original  words  makes  us 
see  more  clearly  the  original  pitrture. 

Tlie  metre  chosen  l>y  IVIr.  Parsons  is  the 
rhymed  quatrain,  **  the  stanza  of  Oay  and 
Dryden,''  of  the  Elegu  and  tlie  Annus  Mira- 
hilis.  In  his  hands  this  metre  moves  with  a 
supple  eas(?  that  somotiines  rises  into  a  cu- 
rious felicity.  We  do  not  care  to  ijive  our 
readers  specimens  of  good  single  lines, 
though  we  might  pick  out  many.  The 
translations  of  the  story  ij£  Francesca  da 
Rimini,  of  the  st()r\'  of  Ugulino,  of  the  ar- 
rival of  the  angel  at  the  gate  of  the  eitv  of 
Dis,  of  tlie  comparison  of  the  pool  of  ilal- 
eliolge  to  pitch  l)oiliiig  in  the  arsenal  of  Ven- 
ice, of  the  tlight  of  Geryon  with  Dante  an<l 
Virgil  on  his  back,  are  among  the  most  fa- 


vourable instances  of  Mr.  Parsons'  manner, 
and  we  hope  to  find  room  for  some  of  them. 
Yet  even  these  are  not  free  from  the  faults 
to  which  we  have  alluded.  At  the  end  of 
the  story  of  Francesca,  Mr.  Parsons  con- 
denses the  four  simple  and  infinitely  touch- 
ing lines  of  the  original  into  two  which  are 
comparatively  nerveless  and  conventional. 
Dante  has  it ;  — 

**  Mentre  che  Tuno  spirto  questo  disse 
L'altro  piangeva  si  che  di  pictade 
lo  venni  meno  come  sMo  morisse, 
£  caddi,  come  corpo  morto  cade.** 

Mr.  Parsons  merely  says :  — 

"She  stopped; 
Meanwhile  he  moaned  so  that  compassion  took 
My  sense  away,  and  like  a  corse  I  dropped.** 

There  is  nothing  here  of  the  piteous  wailing 
which  seems  to  run  through  the  whole  nar- 
rative, and  which  at  last  has  such  an  eifect 
on  the  poet  that  we  feel  him  faint  away,  and 
hear  him  drop  like  a  dead  body.  Other 
places  where  Mr.  Parsons  has  weakened  the 
original  occur  in  the  rendering  of  the  in- 
scription over  the  gate  of  Hell,  m  the  judg- 
ment passed  by  Virgil  on  those  who  were 
hateful  alike  to  God  and  his  enemies,  in  the 
meeting  with  the  three  beasts  in  the  wood, 
and  in  Chiron's  remark   upon    the  living 
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"Power,  Love,  and  Wisdom — heavenly,  first, 
most  high. 
Created  me,*' 

is  a  very  cramped  version  of 

••  Fecemi  la  divina  Potcstate, 
La  somma  Sapienza,  e*l  primo  Amore." 

So,  too,  we  have  only  to  compare  the  follow- 
ing quatrain  with  Dante's  triplet,  in  order 
to  see  that  Mr.  Parsons  is  not  as  felicitous 
as  usual  in  a  place  which  demands  the  very 
greatest  etfort :  — 

"  The  world  their  hateful  memory  doth  contenm ; 
Mercy  herself  w<^)uld  scorn  for  them  to  pleml ; 
Justice  disdains  them  —  we'll  not  speak  of 
them : 
Give  them  a  glance,  one  only,  and  procee»l.'* 

"  Kama  di  lor  il  mondocsser  non  lassa: 
Misericonlift,  e  Oiustizia  frli  sdegna, 
Noa  nigionur  di  lor,  ma  guanla,  e  iwssa.** 

Again,  the  lion,  in   Mr.  Parsons'  version, 
!  seems  to  shake  the  air,  a  phrase  which  has 
been  used  so  olh'n  as  Uy  be  worse  than  hack- 
neyed,  and  whieh,  moreover,  does  not  re- 
produ(;e  the  sort  of  shrinking  <lread  in  the 
'  air  itself  that  Dante  must  have  had  in  view 
i  when  he  wrote  '*  si  che  parea  che  I'aer  ne 
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tomesse.*^  This  too  metaphorical  shaking  is 
rvpt^atetl  more  appropriately  when  Mr.  Par- 
sons makes  Chiron  say  **  the  one  behind  in 
walkint]^  shakes  the  road.*^  In  the  original, 
Ohirvin's  wonder  is  more  naive  and  much 
more  forcible.  He  remarks  that  the  living 
man  moves  whatever  he  touches. 

Mr.  Parsons  must  not  think  that  we  are 
hyperi.Titical  in  dwelling  on  these  small  de- 
fects. We  wish  to  give  him  all  the  praise  he 
deserves,  and  to  encourage  him  to  persevere 
in  his  translation  of  the  Divine  Comedy. 
Our  readers  will  best  judge  of  his  success 
by  comparing  these  few  extracts  with  the 
original,  or  with  any  other  translation. 
First,  let  us  take  the  passage  of  the  angel 
over  the  Stygian  pool  m  the  ninth  canto ; — 

••  As  fVogs  before  their  enemy,  the  snake. 
Quick  scattering  through  the  pool  in  timid 

shcvals. 
On  the  dank  ooie  a  huddling  cluster  make. 
Flying  f  r\>m  one  who  p«u8ed  the  Stygian  bog, 
With  fi-et  unuioistened  by  the  sludgy  wave ; 
Ott  frv^ni  his  fiMe  his  left  hand  brushed  the  fog 
Wliv>!«  weight  alone,  it  seemed,   annoyanoe 
save. 
At  ODvV  the  mesKoger  of  Heaven  I  kenned. 
And  toward  my  master  turned,  who  m*de  a 

sign 
That  t;ush«il  I  should  remain  and  lowly  bend. 
Ah  me,  k\>w  full  he  looked  of  Sk.»m  divine !  '*       ! 

As  a  companion  picture  to  this  we  select 
the  di':>t*tMU  oi'  Gen'on  in  the  seventeenth- 

m 

canto :  —  I 

•'  L-ke  *  <:nAll  vessel  ftv»m  its  moorage  went 
Tbai   nu^nster,  backing,  backing,  fh>m    the 
brink. 

Air-.i  w*»eu  fee  fvMind  that  he  could  freely  wheel. 
He  tuT:A>i  aN^ut  hi<  ouirtretcbo.i  tail  to  where 
His  VrvA^it  hati  been,  nK^vicg  it  like  an  eel. 

Auvi  with  iiis  great  pav>»  gathered  in  the  air.** 

It"  !hor\*  an'  not  other  ^vas^age*  whiv'h  b^ar 
^jiic-Mtiv-u  .^s  well  as  thrse.  it  is  rather  l^- 
caii<i"  Mr.  Pjirsons  mair.cains  an  easy  rv^v^j- 
lar  lc\t!.  :lun  v^i  ai\\n:nt  of  inuvrt*vtion> 
in  l::s  ^tnIo.  Wo  sho'^ld  scar^xly  do  him 
ji:<t'vV  ;:  wo  wi.'r\»  to  rick  o*:?  r.K'»r\^  fnur- 
mcu;>  :"r\vu  a  trauslatfon  which  or.;;ht  to  N^ 
u:\Ux ^i  AS  a  who'o.  I:  i>  :rt:e  that  we  have 
Hv^t  t.ivtv,  c\c\iciv^\  to  all  h"<  fa::*.:.*.  We 
miiTc:  :".;vr;\  ■•.ivo  v>-rMr%i\i  tba:  r.%ic:;tv  has 
siHixrirr^'i  K-,:;  <arrirv*e\i  tj  a  rbyr,K\  and 
ia.i:  v:'>v-::tvi  rv,ca:i*:i;^  Ka\^  :yvr.  :rt\\:cxl 
with  .ir-.  ■;■.:<  r  .v>!>^c*T»i  of  all  i".:*  r.^wtcr^. 
In  v".*t*  y'.A.v  a:  -ca^:  :S*  oM  \-\*r^i"or.  hji< 
Sx  V  a'  : .  ■ .  •  i  w  •  ?  ho-.::  >  : v  ^  S  •: o  t\v.  .  *  *  I . *  ao r 
r^r>v'"    •*   "vrx  ayciv    tnn>*Atrv.    ••'•:r:" 

tfvt"*     **     •"•■"■<A*?T      ♦*"    *  1  •♦     •■»»■     .'«|.»    \."^•.^••     tV.A 

v«ri-.^?:>  Iv*-  AT  thu*  N*5r.""*";:  o!\*a:-.:o  <^\tr.. 
*"  Pajv    SiU?,  pajv  S^fian.  alerjv !  '*  w:i5 


rendered,  *'  Here  Satan,  Alpha !  Prince  and 
Pontiff,  here !  ^^  It  now  wears  the  more 
doubtful  look  of,  '*  Ho,  Satan !  Popes — more 
Popes  —  head  Satan !  here !  **  We  do  not 
pretend  to  suggest  a  true  meaning  for  the 
phrase,  which  baffles  all  the  commentators, 
nor  do  we  take  the  phrase  heard  by  Benven- 
uto  Cellini  in  the  French  Courts  as  settling 
the  dispute.  But  the  demand  for  more  Popes . 
coming  from  Plutus  does  not  seem  happy. 
There  were  enough  already  under  his  spe- 
cial protection.  One  more  complaint  and 
we  have  done.  Why  has  not  Mr.  FkrB<Mis 
reprinted  the  noble  fines  on  a  bust  of  Dante 
that  formed  a  prelude  to  the  earlier  transla- 
tion? We  shall  not  be  so  chary  of  our 
space,  and  we  will  set  him  a  better  exam- 
ple:— 

**  9ee,ftom  this  oounterf^t  of  him 
Whom  Amo  shall  remember  long. 
How  stern  of  lineament,  how  grim 
The  &ther  was  of  Tuscan  song. 
There  bat  the  homing  sense  of  wrong. 
Perpetual  care  and  aoom  abide; 
Small  friendship  for  the  k»dlj  throng; 
Distrust  of  all  the  world  besdei 

Faithful  if  this  wan  image  be. 

No  dream  his  life  was  —  but  a  $ght; 

Could  any  Beatrice  see 

A  lover  in  that  anchorite? 

To  that  cold  Ghibdine's  gloomy  si^t 

Whv»  ci'^uki  have  guessed  the  viaioDS  came 

Of  Beauty,  veile^i  with  heav'niy  light. 

In  circles  of  eternal  flame? 

The  lips,  as  Cumae*s  cavern  close, 
Tbe  cheeks,  with  fast  anii  sorrow  thin. 
The  rigid  front  almost  morose. 
But  for  the  patient  hope  withbi, 
IVclaiv  a  life  whv>se  coune  hath  been 
Unsullied  still,  though  still  severe. 
Which,  through  tbe  wavering  dajs  of  an. 
Kept  itwif  icy-chaste  avl  dear. 

Nt.^  whor.y  such  hb  ha|:gard  look 
When  vMidering  once,  fvwlora,  he  stnyed. 
With  5v>  cvMciM&x«  «Tv  hia  bLX'ik, 
To  Corro*$  hushed  xaonascfo  shaie; 
Where  as  the  Beoediocine  Lail 
His  i>alcB  upk^  :he  pCeria  guest, 
T*ie  *:rg>  Nvh*.  f*^  vhx'h  be  prayed 
Tbe  ov"»cvent*<  charity  wss  rest. 

O  h?ae  •  wbr>«  t«»iir»  acvk  oar  own, 
TSf  .^r.ly  rjcrwoc*;»ijpp  art  thja; 
TVjit  ivvr.  .M  ^xCf,  ^ttd  4tti  lone, 
\<  L«:u~*#  ,':SiT  V\r^.l  r&.^w: 
IVrVrv  h-<  :ii:-.w  :*v  r.4:;crj«  S>w  : 
H<  w,«r»l-<  w  ;*:*?•»!  ."f --*ik'j»i, 
IVvc  -r  w^xw-  Sftvr*^  as  s^a  h.i?  trow. 
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From  Bentiey's  Miscellany. 
ORIGIK  OF  THE  HEBREW: 

8PB0I3tEN8     OP    A    NEW    TRANSLATION    OP 
THE  OLD  TBBTABIENT. 


CHIUSTIAir  A.  RA8SAM,  HER   MAJKSTY'S   VICS- 
CON8UL  AT  MOSUL. 


After  a  lile-long  study  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible,  I  have  discovered  that  the  langua<5e 
<:alled  **  Hebrew  "is  only  a  dialect  of  the 
Arabic  —  a  dialect  in  use  amongst  those 
tribes  dwelling  between  Jordan,  Red  Sea, 
and  Ejgypt,  and  in  the  latter  days  Ilcmyar, 
Hudhiul,  and  Denitameem.  There  were 
some  other  tribes  in  their  vicinity  called 
H^jas,  Badiya,  Najed,  and  Yemen,  the  dia- 
lect of  which  is  very  like  tliat  of  the  first 
three,  except  for  some  changes  which  I  will 
show.  One  is  substituting  one  letter  for 
another,  for  instance,  I  for  m  or  n,  and  vice 
vers^. 

Three  tribes  use  salah  to  forgive,  whilst 
Hijas  used  sauiah  for  to  for<rive,  using  salah 
to  express  arms  or  war  implements. 

They  also  substitute  d  for  /,  and  vice 
versa.  For  instance,  three  tribes  use  kudd, 
extract  of  marjoram,  and  tiie  ilijas  kutt, 
usinc  kudd  for  a  suiall  waist. 

They  also  transpose  words ;  for  mstance, 
three  tribes  use  nahush  for  serpent,  and 
Hiias  hanash,  using  nahush  for  copper,  &c. 

rhn*e  tribes  use  musur  to  send,  and  Ilijas 
rusul,  using  musur  for  to  milk  sheep,  village, 
clay,  &c. 

Three  tribes  use  shabar  to  drink,  and  Ilijas 
sharab,  using  shabar  for  to  measure. 

Thn*e  tribes  use  ajaf,  to  weed,  and  Ilijas 
jaaf,  using  ajaf  for  to  become  lean. 

Three  tribes  use  samar  to  practise,  and 
Ilijas  maras,  using  samar  for  white,  black, 
grain,  millet,  water,  wihlerness,  victory,  &c. 

Thn^e  tribes  use  kharad  to  slaughter,  and 
Ilijas  radakh,  using  kharad  for  silence,  <fcc. 


making  the  Greek  Septuagint  imperfect. 
The  Jews  bv  the  end  of  their  captivity  must 
necessarily  have  made  (juite  a  distiiict  dia- 
lect of  their  own,  and  their  original  dialect 
must  have  been  that  of  the  three  tribes 
aforementioned,  because  Abraham  was  a 
native  of  Worka,  or  Ur  of  the  Klialdees,  a 
town  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Eu- 
phrates (twelve  hours'  journey  on  foot  from 
the  banks  of  the  river) .  lie  removed  with 
his  family  thn)ugh  the  desert  to  Dania.scuf<, 
thence  to  Ilaran  in  Mesopotamia,  and  in 
Anti-Lebanon,  thence  with  Lot  to  Canaan, 
the  dialect  of  which  place  is  the  same  as 
that  of  those  tribes.  A  native  geographer, 
Yakut  Albania wi,  speaks  of  Worka  as  the 
native  city  of  Abraham,  and  Josephus  says 
that  Abraham,  on  his  way  from  his  country 
to  Damascus,  stopped  at  a  village  which  was 
afterwards  called  after  him. 

Mr.  Rassam  goes  on  to  apply  this  princi- 
j)le  of  errors  in  the  translation  of  tlie  Old 
Testament,  produced  by  transmutation  of 
letters,  and  which  entailed  a  change  of  mean- 
ing that  escaped  the  Septuagint  an«l  other 
versions,  to  certain  passages  in  the  IIolv 
Writ,  the  force  and  importance  of  which 
newly  proposed  versions,  will  at  once  strike 
the  intelligent  reader. 

Genesis,  chap.  x.  9.  —  He  (Nimrood)  was 
mighty,  even  invading  Emperor  for  the  cause 
of  the  Lord,  therefore  it  was  said  there  was 
none  like  Nimrood,  mighty  even  invading 
Emperor  for  the  cause  of  the  Lord. 

Genesis,  chap,  xviii.  G.  —  And  Abraham 
went  to  the  tent  to  Sarah,  and  said  unto  her, 
cause  three  measures  of  wheat  to  be  grinded, 
and  mix  it  with  butter,  and  make  it  cakes. 

(Jencsis,  chap.  xx.  4.  —  And  Abiiualik 
had  not  come  near  her,  and  said,  ()  Lord, 
will  you  kill  a  notable  even  upright  man? 

(Jenesis,  chap.  xx.  6. — And  God  said 
unto  him  in  a  dream,  vea,  I  know  that  thou 
didst   this,  through    the   perfection    oC  tiiy 


Three  tribes  use  rakah  lor  ointment,  and  lieart.  I  then  have  prev(;ntvd  thee  and  pro- 
lliias  rahak,  using  rakah  for  merchandise,  tccted  thee  from  falling  into  sin  against  me; 
gain,  &c.  j  therefore  I  did  not  cause  thee  to  have  the 

The  n*ason  whv  the  Hible  was  so  ill  trans-  >  act  of  adulterv  with  her. 


lated  by  the  Jews  seems  to  be  that  during 
their  vicissitudes,  wanderinjrs,  and  captivi- 
ties thcv  nuist  have  lost  a  g«)«)d  deal  of  their 


(Jenesis,  chap.  xxx.  1.  —  And  Rahail  was 
sad  for  not  having  begat  a  «'hild  i'ni*  .Jacob, 
therefore   llahail   bore  hatred  t«>\var(ls   her 


original  <lialect ;  for   when   Ptoloniy  IMiila- '  sisti»r ;  moreover,   she    said    to  Jacob  give 

delphus,  in  establishing  th(»  famous  lilirary  I  ni(;  sons,  that  I  may  not  die. 

of  Alexandria,  caiised  to  be  made  the  trans-  '      (iencNis,    chap.    xxx.    ,*>7.  — \nd   .Jacob 

lation  called  the  Sej)t»iagint.  he  sent  t(»  Kli-    took  cuttings  of  j)oplar-trees,  ami  of  pine. 

azer,  high  priest  of  flerusalem,  for  transla-    almonds,  and  pomegranate  and  he  >epaiated 

tors.      Eliazer   chose    seventy-two   learned  .the   bark    {vm\  the   sli«'k'«   taken   from    ihe 

Jews  from   each   tribe,   ami    sent   them   to    branches  of  tlu^  ptiplar-trees,   th«n  of    the 

Ptolomey.      They   translated   the    Hebrew    white  cutting?^  made  >mall  ]M»ie.>. 

Bible  into  Greek,  ^nd  because  of  the  <hange        (iem^is,  i  hap.  xliii.  11. — .Vnd  tlieir  father 

that  liad  taken  place  in  their  dialect  they  did    I>rael  said  unto  theui.  il'  this  is  the  (-a.-e  do 

not  understand  the  Hebrew  i)ro|K'rly,  thus  ,  the  best,  and  take  from  the  fruits  of  the 
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land  in  your  sacks  and  cairj' down  to  the 
man  presents,  some  wine  and  some  treacle 
of  grapes  and  Nika  fruits',  and  nuts  of  the 
pine  cones  and  pistachio  nuts. 

Genesis,  chap,  xxxvii.  25.  — And  they  sat 
do^Ti  to  eat  bread,  and  they  lifted  their 
eves  and  behold  Ishmaelites  travelling;  com- 
ing  from  Qilead,  and  their  cameb  were 
laden  with  Nika  fruits,  and  wine  and  butter, 
goinj^  down  to  Eg\-pt. 

Exodus,  cliap.  li.  3.  —  And  when  she 
could  not  longer  hide  him,  she  took  for  him 
a  basket  made  from  branches  of  date-trees, 
and  >tretched  on  it  a  fine  mat,  made  of  the 
leaves-  of  the  date-trees,  and  spread  on  it 
tar,  and  put  in  it  the  child,  and  placed  it 
among  the  tall  coarse  grass  near  the  edge 
of  the  canal. 

Exodus,  chap.  iv.  16.  —  And  he  speaketh 
for  thee  to  the  people ;  he  being  ol  conse- 
quence he  shall  be  to  you  a  councillor,  and 
thou  shalt  be  to  him  ruling  president. 

Exodus,  chap.  xxx.  34.  —  And  the  Lord 
said  unto  Moses,  take  unto  thee  pui-e  musk, 
and  balasan,  and  pure  heselban  (gum  of 
Java^ ,  and  of  the  best  frankincense :  they 
should  l)e  of  equal  proportion. 

Exodus,  chap.  iv.  10.  —  And  Moses  said 
unto  the  Lord,  forgive  me,  O  Lonl  I  I  am 
not  a  man  of  diplomacy,  yea,  1  am  a  sim- 
ple iiian ;  I  am  also  of  a  delicate  constitu- 
tion ;  and  vour  words  are  ver\-  wei^rhtv  to 
thy  ser\'ant ;  while  I  am  of  weak  utterance, 
yea,  I  am  of  a  slu<i^gish  tongue. 

Isaiah,  chap.  xvii.  17,  18.  —  After  the  ex- 
piration of  seventy  years  the  Lord  shall 
punish  Tvre,  and  chastise  her  on  account 
of  her  ininuity  and  her  committing  fornica- 
tion with  all  the  kinj^doms  of  the  earth  be- 
fore  the  face  of  her  connections.     But  she 

will  rcrx'Ut   (to  be   purified)    and  come  to        .  ,  _  r,        

Jenisalein  to  the  Lord  ;  tiiere  she  shall  not ,  make  the  soul  languid.  You  will  sow  your 
be  opjires.sed,  nor  shall  be  degraded,  but  to  '  seed  vainly,  for  your  enemy  shall  eat  it. 
be  like  tho^e  who  supplicate  before  the!  V.  17. — My  destruction  shall  come  upon 
Lord.  If  she  is  hunirrv,  she  mifj^ht  cat  un-  you,  and  vou  shall  flee  suddenlv  bt^fore  vour 
til  slie  is  satisfied  ;  and  for  her  clothing  she  \  enemies  ;  and  those  who  hate  you  shall  sur- 
will  have  the  robes  of  honour.  I  round  vou,  and  vou  shall  run  awav,  and  no 

Leviticus,  xxvi.  1.  —  Thou  shalt  make  no    one  shall  assist  you. 
idols,  nor  shalt  thou  set  up  for  yourselves 
jjraven  ima«;es  nor  molten  iuiajres,  nor  have  a 

{)lace  of  worship  paved  with  stones  in  your 
and  to  kneel  down  upon  and  worship ;  fori  am  ; 
the  Lord  thv  God.  j 

V.  2.  —  Thou    shalt    keep   niv   Sabbath,  ,      •     i  i-i       •  i     i         ,     , 

an.l  Hspt-ct  my  san-tuary :  I  a.i.  tl.e  Lord.    f^aJ'-nural  libranes  must  n^U  Ime  had  a 

V.  *?. —  If  ve  walk   in   rnv  statutes,  and 


for  you  on  the  seed,  and  the  seed  sball 
grow  up  into  blades,  and  ye  shall  eat  your 
bread  until  ye  are  satisfied,  and  dwell  hap- 
pily in  your  land. 

V.  6.  — And  I  will  give  peace  in  the  land, 
and  ye  shall  lie  down,  and  none  shall  kill 
you ;  and  I  will  keep  away  the  ravenous 
beasts  from  the  land,  and  the  sword  shall 
not  cause  disturbance  in  your  land. 

V.  7.  —  And  ye  shall  expel  your  enemies, 
and  they  shall  fly  before  you  precipitately ; 

V.  8.  —  And  five  of  you  shall  dnve  away 
a  hundred,  and  a  hundred  of  you  shall  put 
ten  thousand  to  flight ;  yea,  your  enemies 
shall  run  away,  and  flee  before  you  precipi- 
tately. 

V.  9.  —  I  shall  provide  for  you  abun- 
dantly, and  make  you  might}- ;  yea,  I  shall 
make  you  great,  and  shall  establish  my  cov- 
enant with  you. 

V.  10.  —  And  you  shall  eat  com  continu- 
allv,  for  it  flourished  because  the  rain  will 
cause  it  to  grow. 

V.  11.  —  And  I  shall  establish  my  dwel- 
ling amongst  you,  and  my  will  shall  not 
varv  from  you. 

\ .  12.  —  I  shall  walk  among  you,  and  I 
will  be  your  God,  and  you  shall  be  my  people. 

V.  13.  —  I  am  the  Lord  your  God,  who 
brought  you  forth  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt, 
where  you  were  slaves  to  them.  I  will 
break  the  rod  which  tormented  you,  and 
make  you  rulers  over  nations. 

V.  14.  —  And  if  you  do  not  listen  to  me, 
and  do  not  these  commandments ; 

V.  15.  —  And  if  you  act  contrary  to  my 
statutes,  and  pervert  my  justice,  or  disobey 
my  commandments,  and  reject  my  covenant ; 

V.  16.  —  I  also  will  do  these  unto  you; 
I  shall  visit  you  with  boils  terribly,'  and 
with   sores,   which  weaken  the   si<;ht    and 
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keel)  my  comuiandmcnts,  and  do  them ; 

\.  4.  —  Then  will  I  give  unto  you  rain 
in  great  abjmthince,  an<l  the  land  shall  yield 
her  griins,  and  the  trees  and  the  fields  shall 
yield  tlielr  fr  lits. 


histor}' of  its  own.  The  only  wonder  is  that 
it  should  never  yet  have  met  with  its  appro- 
priate annalist.     Of  the  hos^t  of  men  of  leam- 

•  .tHimf.t  nf  fhe  lUMlffioM  Libmrtt.  Orfrn'tl,  a.  D. 
1.50S— A.  i>.  is«;7:  tritha  rrrlimimirit  S't^it-^  qfihe 
mrHfr  Lihrnru  fouuih"!  in  thf  Ftwrfrfifrtfh  f 'c*»»/Mry. 
Bv  tho  Uov  Wiiliain  Huun  Macray.  M.  A.    London. 


V.  5. — And   the    rain    shall    pour  down    oxtbrd.  aud  eambriilgo:  Klviugtom.    1S68. 
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lug  and  leiaure  who  have  toiled  or  trifled 
for  hours  or  years  amid  its  teeming  shelves, 
it  might  be  thought  strange  that  to  none 
should  have  occurred  the  design  of  chron- 
icling the  ^owth  and  describmg  the  con- 
tents of  tngse  mighty  collections  which 
make  the  Bodleian  in  some  respects  the 
richest  and  most  choice  among  the  libraries 
of  Europe.  We  are  glad  to  find  the  task 
at  lengtn  undertaken  by  a  gentleman  whom 
all  who  are  in  the  least  de^ee  conversant 
with  Oxford  life,  or  otherwise  at  all  compe- 
tent to  form  an  opinion,  must  judge  before- 
hand well  fitted  for  the  work.  Mr.  Macray 
has  from  his  official  position  enjoyed  ex- 
ceptional advantages  iov  the  execution  of 
his  design,  and  he  has  carried  it  through  in 
an  exact,  conscientious,  and  pjiins-taking 
spirit.  The  subject  is  not  one  to  call  for 
rnetorical  display,  or  to  give  much  play  to 
the  arts  of  imagination.  Tlie  book  itself 
may  not  be  one  to  possesss  much  interest 
for  such  as  read  simply  for  aumsement  or 
from  a  love  of  sensation.  Its  tale  is 
told  in  a  manner  sufficiently  plain,  or  even, 
as  some  would  be  inclined  to  say,  dull. 
There  is  nevertheless  enough  of  interest 
connected  with  this  august  temple  of  learn- 
ing, and  with  the  shades  of  the  great  and 
wise  who  have  drawn  inspiration  from  its 
shrine,  to  engage  the  minds  of  all  earnest 
and  thoughtful  students,  if  not  to  attract 
the  attention  of  a  frivolous  generation.  A 
more  imaginative  writer  mi^ht  have  thrown 
a  glow  of  romance  over  the  theme.  The 
mighty  scholars  and  profound  thinkers  of 
three  centuries  and  more  might  have  been 
shown  at  work  among  these  dusty  tomes. 
The  sounds  of  philosophic  or  literary  vStrife 
might  have  been  evoked  once  more  from 
the  silence  of  ages.  The  writer's  view 
might  have  been  widened  to  take  in  the  his- 
ton'  of  other  and  rival  collections  from  the 
earliestpage  in  the  annals  of  liuman  learn- 
ing. Tiie  bent  of  Mr.  Maoray's  literarj- 
temper  has  not  led  him  so  far  afield,  nor 
has  it  Utmpted  him  from  his  sensible  and 
modest  purpose  into  the  thorny  paths  of 
critical  or  jiolemical  controversy.  It  is  not 
his  ambition  to  emulate  the  erudite  German 
who  iK'irun  his  historv  of  all  the  libraries  of 
the  world  by  a  lenj^thy  and  learned  chapter 
De  Bihliothens  Antediluvianis,  We  are  not 
detained  on  our  way  to  decide  how  far  the 
glory  of  modern  O.xford  ha<l  a  prototvpc 
and  'model  in  the  mysterious  Kirjnth  Sep)iei\ 
the  **  City  of  liooks."  It  is  as  the  annalist, 
not  the  historian  or  the  critic,  that  our  au- , 
thor  enters  upon  the  records  of  the  great  j 
foundation  v/hich  he  has  so  long  and  so  well 
served.  If  less  recondite  or  remote,  there 
may  be  a  charm  of  its  own  attaching  to  the 


quiet  cells  and  well-stored  galleries  of  the 
Bodleian,  not  less  real  or  potent  than  that 
of  the  iarpeiw  xfwxrfc  of  old  Osimandyas  him- 
self. The  inheritance  of  all  the  ages  is 
here  stored  for  our  use,  and  the  simple  tale 
of  the  growth  of  this  great  treasure  interests 
us  in  the  tellin<j. 

In  the  north-east  comer  of  St.  Mary's 
Church,  over  a  dark  and  cavernous  vault 
now  the  receptacle  of  the  University  fire- 
engines,  but  once  the  seat  of  the  Chancellor, 
Doctors,  and  Masters  in  Congregation,  is 
the  site  of  the  original  University  library'  of 
Oxford.  This  is  a  chamber  forty-five  feet 
long  and  twenty  broad,  now  assigned  as  a 
lecture-room  to  the  Professor  of  Law.  Here 
was  begun  about  1367,  and  finally  estab- 
lished in  1409,  the  first  actual  library  of  the 
University,  called  after  Thomas  Cobham, 
Bishop  of  Worcester,  who  about  1320  (seven 
years  before  his  death)  set  about  building 
the  room  and  providing  for  the  books  he 
had  collected.  Before  this  time,  however. 
Wood  tells  us  there  were  some  books  kept 
in  chests  in  St.  Mary's  Church,  which  were 
to  be  lent  out  under  pledges,  as  well  as 
some  chained  to  desks.  Another  precursor 
of  the  general  library-was  the  collection  be- 
queathed to  Durham  College  Ton  the  site 
of  which  stands  the  present  Trinity)  in  1345 
by  one  of  its  founders,  the  learned  author 
of  the  PJiilobiblion,  Philip  of  Bury.  On  the 
dissolution  of  the  College  by  Henry  VIII., 
some  of  the  books  are  8ai(l  to  have  been 
transferred  to  the  building  in  which  Bishop 
Cobham's  collection  had  by  that  time  found 
a  permanent  and  more  spacious  home,  or 
rather  had  undergone  what  amounted  to  a 
new  foundation.  Before  a  score  of  years 
had  passed  since  the  completion  and  the 
openmg  of  Cobham's  Library,  the  needs 
of  the  University  brought  forward  Duke 
IIuni])hrey  of  Gloucester,  the  munificent 
patron  of  the  new  learning.  Besides  liberal 
gifts  of  money  to  the  new  Divinity  School 
then  in  process  of  erection,  the  Duke  came 
down  with  still  richer  contributions  of  books 
for  the  librarv.  Between  the  vears  1439 
and  1  Uf),  he  appears  to  have  forwarded 
about  OrK)  MSS.  which  were  for  the  time 
deposited  in  chests  in  Cobham's  Librarj*. 
A  catalogue  of  364  of  these  M8S.,  printed 
from  the  lists  preserved  in  the  University 
Register,  in  Documents  Uliuttraiive  of  »So- 
rial  and  Acadeniic  Life  at  Oxf<trdj  edited 
by  the  Rev.  H.  Anstey,  is  in  the  series  of 
Chronicles  issued  under  the  sanction  of  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls.  They  were  very  va- 
ried in  character.  With  works  in  divinitv, 
philosophy,  and  law  were  mingled  treatises 
on  medicine  and  science,  together  with 
many  in  lighter  literature.     There  were  no 
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less  than  seven  MSS.  of  Petrarch  and  three 
of  Boccaccio .  A  bequest  of  additional  MSS . 
contemplated  by  the  Duke,  being  '*  all  the 
Latyn  bokes  that  he  had/'  together  with 
lOOl.  towards  the  completion  of  the  "  Divyne 
Scoles,"  was  with  difficulty  procured,  owing 
to' his  liaving  died  in  1447,  without  formally 
signing  his  wiU.  We  hear  with  surprise 
that  only  three  out  of  all  these  MSS.  are 
known  to  exist  in  the  present  library.  Sun- 
dry of  them  appear  in  some  mysterious  way 
to  have  crept  into  the  Ilarleian,  Cottonian, 
and  Egerton  collections  now  in  the  British 
Museum.  The  original  room  at  St.  Mary's 
proving  wholly  insufficient  to  hold  these 
additional  treasures,  the  building  of  a  new 
one  was  first  intimated  in  a  letter  from  the 
Universitv  to  the  Duke,  July  14,  1444.  It 
was  finally  completed  in  1480,  and  forms 
now  the  central  portion  of  tlie  great  read- 
ing-room. The  name  of  another  liberal 
donor  follows  that  of  Duke  Humphrey  in 
the  list  of  benefactors.  Bishop  Thomas 
Kempc  of  Loudon,  besides  largely  contribut- 
ing to  the  Divinity  School,  sent  some  books 
in  the  year  1487,  which,  however.  Wood 
complains,  in  a  very  few  years  began  to 
disappear,  being  borrowed  by  scholars  upon 
petty  and  insufficient  pledges,  which  they 
chose  to  forfeit  rather  than  restore  the  books. 
An  iniputation  of  this  kind  rests  upon  Poly- 
dore  Virgil,  who,  being  refused  any  further 
opportunities  of  abstraction,  had  to  obtain 
a  special  license  from  Henry  VIH.  for  taking 
out  any  MS.  Sir  H.  Ellis,  in  his  preface  to 
his  edition  of  Virgil,  attempts  indeed  to  ex- 
culpate his  author.  The  storm  of  Puritan 
bigotry  did  most,  however,  to  disperse  the 
gathering  treasures  of  learning.  In  looO 
the  Commissioners  appointed  under  Edward 
VI.  for  reformation  oi  the  University  visited 
the  libraries  in  the  spirit  of  John  Knox. 
All  MSS.  ornamented  with  illustrations  or 
rubricated  initials  were  destroyed  as  Popish, 
and  the  rest  exposed  to  indiscriminate  in- 
jury and  theft.  The  traditional  reports  of 
eye-witnesses  handed  down  by  Wood  are 
abundantly  confirmed  by  the  well  known 
descriptions  of  Leland  and  Bale  as  to  what 
went  on  elsewhere.  We  hear  of  MSS. 
burned,  or  sold  to  tailors  for  measures, 
and  to  bookbinders  for  covers  and  the  like, 
until  not  one  remeined  in  situ.  An  entry 
in  the  University  Register,  extracted  by 
Mr.  Macray<  completes  the  record  of  the 
catastrophe.  On  the  25th  of  January, 
l555-<),  the  Vice-Chancellor  and  Proctors, 
with  two  Masters  of  Arts,  one  of  them  Mr. 
Morwent,  President  of  Corpus,  were  elected 
a  delegacy  ad  rendenda  sttbsdlia  librorum 
inpublica  Academics  bihliotheca,  ipsius  Uni- 
versUaiU  jwmine.    The  very  shelves   and 


stalls  of  Duke  Humphrey's  treasure  ipere, 
in  the  name  of  that  seat  of  learning,  ca^ 
demned  for  firewood. 

Four  years  after  this  act  of  vandalism  an 
undergraduate  entered  at  Magdalen  Collefle 
who  was  destined  thereafter  to  be  moved  by 
the  sight  of  the  ruin  and  desolation  around 
so  to  reconstruct  the  old  Plautagenet^s  li- 
brary that  the  glory  of  the  second  boiue 
should  eclipse  by  far  the  glory  of  the  fint. 
A  successful  student  both  of  the  classic  and 
modem  languages,  and  eager  in  the  cause 
of  learning,  Thomas  Bodley ,  on  being  elected 
a  Fellow  of  Merton  in  1563,  undertook, 
without  fee  or  reward,  a  public  Greek  lec- 
ture in  the  colle^  hall.  After  some  yean 
spent  in  academic  pursuits,  Bodley  betook 
hunself  to  diplomatic  service  abroad,  cany- 
ing  with  him  still  his  affection  for  the  ancient 
8<Senticurum  sedes,  the  haunts  of  his  earlier 
studies.  Weary  at  length  of  statecraft  and 
the  ways,  of  Courts,  **I  concluded  at  the 
last,^^  he  says,  in  Rdiquiance  BodleicoMZy 
**  to  set  up  my  staff  at  the  library  door  in 
Oxon ;  being  thoroughly  persuaded  that  in 
my  solitude  and  surcease  from  the  common- 
wealth affairs  I  could  not  bring  myself  to 
better  purpose  than  by  reducing  that  place 
(which  then  in  every  part  lay  ruined  and 
waste)  to  the  public  use  of  students. ^^  In  a 
lettiT  to  the  Vice-Chancellor,  Februarj'  23, 
1597-8,  he  offers  to  take  upon  himself  the 
charge  and  cost  of  fitting  it  up  with  shelves 
and  seats,  of  obtaining  benefactions  of  books, 
and  of  endowing  it  with  an  annual  rent. 
Merton  College  found  the  timber.  In  two 
years  the  beautiful  roof  was  put  up,  which 
IS  deservedly  admired  still.  Bodley s's  arms 
are  painted  on  the  bosses  dividing  the  panels 
which  bear  the  arms  of  the  University.  The 
Eastern  wing  was  added  in  IGIO,  and  the 
picture-gallery  in  1613-19.  The  original 
register  of  benefactions,  provided  by  the 
founder  —  two  large  volumes  in  vellum  — is 
one  of  the  curiosities  of  the  library. 

Among  the  first  and  largest  donors  of 
books  in  the  year  1601)  occur  Lord  Biick- 
hurst  (afterwards  Earl  of  Dorset) ,  the  Eari 
of  Essex,  Lords  llunsdon,  Montacute  (pa- 
tristic works).  Lisle,  (afterwards I^icester), 
Lumley,  and  William  Gent,  who  gave  a 
large  collection  of  books,  chiefly  medical. 
Of  the  many  books  given  about  this  time  by 
Bodley  himself,  one  was  no  doubt  the  fa- 
mous copy  of  the  French  Romance  of  Alex- 
ander, specially  interesting  for  \X^  numer- 
ous quiant  ilTustrationa  of  the  customs, 
trades,  amusements,  and  dress  of  the  time. 
Great  use  has  been  made  of  these  by  Strutt. 
The  colophon  shows  that  this  work  was 
four  years  in  painting,  and  ends  with  the 
words,  in  gold  letters,  **  Che  liure  fu  perlais 
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de  la  enlaminure  au  xviii  e  jour  daur}'l. 
Per  Jehan  de  grise,  Lan  de  grace  M.  ccc. 
xliiij."  The  scribe's  name  is  given  as 
Thomas  Plenus  Amoris  (Fullalove).  Sir 
U.  Savilo  and  William  Camden  are  regis- 
tered as  donors  of  books  in  the  followmg 
year ;  but  the  greatest  benefactor  of  the  year 
was  the  first  librarian,  Dr.  Thomas  James, 
for  love  of  whom  Bodleyconsented  to  relax 
for  once  his  stringent  rule  which  till  the  year 
1856  forbade  the  librarian  to  be  married. 
Almost  every  year  contains  the  mention  of 

S'fts  from  men  of  mark  or  rank.     In  1608 
aleigh  gives   50Z.     There  seems    to    be 
some  doubt  as  to  the  story  of  his  having 

Srocured  for  Oxford  the  library  of  Osorius, 
(ishop  of  Faro  in  Portugal,  which  was  car- 
ried off  at  the  capture  of  that  place  by  Essex 
in  1698.  In  this  year  Sir  K.  Cotton  pre- 
sented, together  with  ten  other  MSS.,  the 
MS.  of  the  Go.spels,  traditionally  believed 
to  be  one  of  the  two  copies  of  the  old  Italic 
version  sent  by  Pope  Gregory  to  Augustine 
in  Britain,  long  preserved  m  St.  Augustine's 
Abbey,  Canterbury.  The  other  copy  is  now 
among  Archbishop  Parker's  MSS.  in  Coq)us 
Christi  Librar}',  Cambridge.  June  20, 
1604,  letters  patent  were  granted  by  James 
L,  styling  the  library  by  the  founder's 
name,  and  licensing  the  University  to  hold 
lands,  &c.  in  mortmain  for  its  maintenance 
to  an  amount  not  exceeding  200  marks  a 
year.  Visiting  the  library  in  the  year  fol- 
lowing, His  Majesty  is  recorded  to  have 
prosed  as  was  his  wont  touching  the  fruits 
of  learning,  and  to  have  uttered  the  mild  wit- 
ticism that  the  founder's  name  should  rather 
be  Godlev  than  Hodlcv,  adding;  that  were  he 
not  Kinj'  James  h(5  would  be  a  Univorsitv 
man.  It  seems,  however,  that  the  Kuig's 
liberal  offer  of  choice  and  rare  books  from 
the  roval  collection  bore  but  meagre  fruit. 
Dr.  tfaui<*s's  first  catalogue  both  of  printed 
books  and  MSS.  was  printed  in  this  year. 
In  1610,  bv  airreenient  with  the  Stationers' 
Company,  Bodh*y,  after  **  many  rubs  and 
delays,"  secured  for  his  library  copies  of  all 
books  published  by  members  of  that  body. 
This  agreement  was  the  precursor  of  the  ob- 
ligations secured  by  the  C'opyright  Acts. 
An  onler  of  the  Star  ('hainber  was  ma<le 
Julv  11,  16:57,  continuing  this  grant.  An 
ordinance  of  the  Coin])any,  passed  in  1612, 1 
for  enforcing  the  obligation  upon  all  its « 
members,  is  printed  by  Mr.  Macray,  for  the  ! 
first  time,  from  the  University  archives. 

The  permanent  endowment  of  his  library 
was  commenced  by  the  founder  in  1611  by 
the  purchase  from  Lord  Xorreys  of  the  manor 
of  llendons,  near  ^Iai(h'nhea<l.  worth  annu- 
ally 91/.  10j<.,  to  which  he  ad<led  certain  ten- 


ements in  Distaff  Lane,  London,  yielding  a 
rent  of  40Z. 

Dying  on  January  28,  1613,  Bodley  was 
buried,  oy  his  desire,  in  the  chapel  of  his 
college,  with  much  state,  and  bewailed'  in 
two  volumes  of  elegiac  verse,  among  others 
by  Laud  in  Latin,  and  Isaac  Casaubon  in 
Greek.  One  volume  was  entitled  BodUeiom- 
nema,  and  the  other,  Justa  Funebria  Pio- 
lenuBi  Oxoniensis.  The  bulk  of  his  fortune, 
7,00()Z.  it  was  said,  was  bequeathed  by  him 
for  the  building  of  the  east  wing  of  the  li- 
brary and  the  completion  of  the  schools. 
But  it  fell  miserably  short.  Dr.  Hudson, 
the  librarian,  says,  '*  by  reason  of  the  fraud 
of  his  executor,  the  loan  of  a  great  sum  of 
money  to  Charles  I.  in  his  distress,  and  by 
the  fire  of  London,"  the  tenements  in  Dis- 
taff Lane  having  no  doubt  been  burnt.  A 
curious  present  had  been  promised  by  Bod- 
ley of  a  cloak  of  **  Tartar  lamb's  wool,"  sent 
to  Sir  Richard  Lee  by  the  Emperor  of  Mus- 
covy. This  singular  garment  was,  after 
some  time,  recovered  from  Bodley's  execu- 
tors. Tradescant's  first  catalogue  of  the 
Ashmolean  Museum  mentions  **  a  coat  lyned 
with  Agnus  Scythicus,"  but  it  is  not  now  to  be 
traced.  A  report  from  the  Universitv  arch- 
ives, given  in  the  appendix  by  Mr.  Macray, 
explains  what  this  queer  bequest  really  was. 
Agnus  Scythicus  is  simply  the  woolly  fun- 
gus-like growth  of  a  large  fern  common  in 
Tartary,  which  bears  some  resemblance  to 
a  full-grown  lamb  poised  on  the  top  of  a 
vegetaole  stalk.  Tons  of  the  same  fibrous 
substance  are  now  imported  from  New  Zea- 
land for  stuffing  cushions,  &c.  Dr.  Iloch- 
stetter  s  admirable  work  on  that  colony  en- 
ables us  to  identify  it  with  Jiaoulia  eximia^ 
found  in  Canterbury  in  abundance  at  an  el- 
evati<m  of  6,00(J  feet  above  the  sea.  In 
1629  the  valuable  Barocci  collection  of  Greek 
MSS.  in  242  volumes,  purchased  by  Will- 
iam Herbert,  Earl  of  Peml)roke,  Chancellor 
of  the  University,  was  presented  by  that 
nobleman  to  the  library.  Some  supplemen- 
tary volumes  kept  back  by  the  Earl  were 
bought  and  presented  bv  t-romwell.  The 
gift  of  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  in  16;U,  of  238 
MSS.  including  the  works  of  Roger  Bacon, 
Grost^te,  Keade,  Eschynden,  and  others, 
was  of  immense  value,  chiefly  as  bearing 
u])(m  the  early  history  of  science  in  Eng- 
land. Laud's  great  collection,  consisting 
of  nearly  l,:l(Mj  MSS.  in  divers  languages, 
forms  a  series  of  priceless  treasures,  pre- 
eminent among  which  are  the  famous  Co- 
dex Laudinnusy  of  the  Acts,  in  parallel  col- 
umns of  (Jreek  and  Latin,  set  down  by  Mr. 
Coxe  and  Dr.  Tischendorf  as  written  to- 
wards tho  end  of  the  seventh  century.    An- 
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other  famous  MS.  is  a  copy  of  the  Saxon 
Chronicle,  ending  a.d.  1154,  probably  from 
the  Abbey  of  Peterborough.  There  is  also 
a  curious  Irish  MS.  containing  the  Psalter 
ofdCashel,  Cormac's  (glossary,  and  the  poems 
of  SS.  Columb-kill  and  Patrick.  The  known 
value  of  the  library,  even  in  a  money  point 
of  view,  by  this  time  began  to  put  it  in  jeop- 
ardy. A  London  newsletter  of  the  2nd  of 
April  164:9  inibmis  us  that  **  the  Jews  proffer 
600,000/.  for  Paul's  and  Oxford  library,  and 
may  have  them  for  200,000Z.  more."  Hap- 
pily, the  rapacity  of  the  Council  of  War  run- 
ning the  figure  up  too  high,  this  neat  stroke 
of  commercial  business  fell  short  of  the  mark. 
Selden's  splendid  bequest  added  no  less  than 
8,000  volumes,  nearly  all  bearing  his  well- 
known  motto,  nepl  Tvavrdc  t^v  i^xvdepiav.  The 
mere  bringing  the  books  Irom  London  cost 
84/.,  and  the  providing  chains  for  them,  as 
stipulated  by  the  executors,  2dL  10s,  Of  the 
wealth  of  this  collection  in  classics  and  sci- 
ence, theology  and  history,  and  above  all, 
in  Biblical  and  Talmudical  literature,  it  is 
impossible  to  give  any  idea.  Other  addi- 
tions of  vast,  though  lesser,  importance  mark 
successive  pages  in  the  Annals  of  Hit  Bod- 
leian, Colonel  Vernon's  wonderful  collec- 
tion of  early  English  poetr}',  the  Ormtdum 
and  Ccedmon  of  Krancis  Junius,  the  Orien- 
tal books  and  MSS.  of  Thomas  Graves,  and 
the  still  mure  precious  accumulations  of  Po- 
cocke  and  Usslier,  swelled  year  by  year  the 
riches  of  their  several  departments.  The 
name  of  John  Locke  appears  in  the  Regis- 
ter, A.i>.  1704,  as  thedonor  of  his  own  works, 
honourably  coupled  with  those  of  Stilling- 
tieet  in  reply.  The  Tanner  MSS.  in  17^56 
formed  a  bequest  of  inexhaustible  service  to 
anti(|uarians.  The  Clarendon  series,  so 
productive  to  the  University  exchecjuer  as 
well  as  invaluable  to  the  study  of  the  Civil 
War,  came  into  the  possession  of  the  library 
in  17a3,  through  the  bequest  of  Henry  Hyde, 
Lord  Cornbury,  great-grandson  of  the 
Chancellor.  In  point  of  variety  and  bulk, 
no  benefaction  since  the  time  of  Bodley, 
I>aud,  and  SeUlen  came  up  to  that  of  Raw- 
linson,  the  non-juring  Bishop.  His  only  ri- 
vals since  his  day  have  been  Gough  and 
Douce.  The  largest  sum  ever  voted  for  the 
purchase  of  works  was  .5,444/.  paid  in  1817 
for  the  great  collection  of  tiie  Jesuit  Canon- 
ici  of  Venice.  The  MSS.  alone  amounted 
to  2,04.>.  Among  them  were  lo  MSS.  of 
Dante,  tiie  first  of  that  author  which  the  li- 
brarv  possessed.  Malone's  rich  collection 
of  Lnglisii  dramatic  literature  and  |)oetry 
came  in  in  1821.  But  to  enumerate  fairlv 
even  the  choice  and  exceptional  treasures 
with  which  this  wondrous  storehouse  of'learn- 
ing  and  intellect  has  been  gradually  filled 


during  three  centuries  and  a  half  would  be 
to  transeribe  bodily  from  almost  eyery  page 
of  its  Annals.  Those  readers  who  wish  ibr 
ampler  details  under  any  period  or  head 
will  find  abundant  matenaf  at  their  com- 
mand, together  with  those  means  of  rei'er- 
ence  to  further  authorities  and  sources  of 
knowledge  which  every  true  and  conscien- 
tious scholar  is  at -pains  to  supply.  In  the 
Appendix  will  be  found  mvch  useful  matter 
relating  to  the  existing  constitution  and  roles 
of  the  Bodleian,  together  with  lists  of  past 
and  present  office-bearers,  and  many  par- 
ticulars touching  the  miscellaneous  objects 
of  interest  which  form  part  of  the  collection. 
An  excellent  index,  a  feature  too  often  want- 
ing in  compilations  of  this  kind,  makes  the 
whole  available  for  inmrodiate  reference. 
The  book  deserves  on  every  account  to  be 
regarded  as  a  decided  boon  to  the  reading 
portion  of  the  public. 


From  The  Dublin  Univenitj  ^fg«Thif>, 
MUSIC  IN  POETRY. 

What  is  Poetry  in  the  common  meaning 
of  the  word,  poetry  as  apart  from  ordinary 
prose,  poetry  as  we  understand  it  in  all  its 
manifold  shapes,  from  a  psalm  of  David  to 
an  idyll  by  Tennyson,  from  Homer^s  Iliad 
to  Browning^s  **  Dramatis  Fersonse,"  from 
an  ode  of  Horace  to  **  Edwin  of  DeiraP" 
What  is  it  that  distinguishes  even  third- 
rate  verse  from  the  most  poetic  prose? 
Why  do  we  naturally  think  of  Swinburne 
and  Buchanan,  let  us  say,  as  artists  differ- 
ing in  kind  from  Carlyle  and  Ruskin? 
Both  the  latter  have  written  passages,  pages, 
whole  volumes,  brimming  over  with  poetic 
fancy ;  and  yet  we  never  think  of  classing 
them  among    poets    proper.     Writers    oi 

S rose-poems  they  may  sometimes  be  called, 
ut  poets  in  the  vulgar  sense,  never. 
Of  many  possible  answers  to  such  ques- 
tions, the  most  obvious  may  also  be  ac- 
<'epted  as  the  most  true.  Verse  after  all 
is  verse,  and  prose  prose,  though  each 
might  sometimes  be  mistaken  for  the  other. 
Everything  in  nature  has  its  own  distinct- 
ive fonn,  its  own  outward  and  visible  sign 
of  an  existence,  otherwise  ideal  and  incom- 
plete. The  vague  thoughts  that  brood  with- 
in us  are  bom  into  the  world  through  form 
only,  through  this  or  that  outward  vehicle 
of  artistic,  scientific,  or  mechanical  energy. 
In  the  world  of  our  daily  experience  form 
and  essence  are  found  wedded  together  ai 
insepaniblv  as  living  soul  with  living  body. 
In  art,  as  m  social  life,  the  style  is  j)art  of 
the  man,  because  it  I^  the  shape  in  which 
his  thoughts  evolve  themselves,  the  mould 
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into  which  they  have  been  run.  A  man^s 
foot,  his  arm,  his  facial  outlines,  all  bear 
witness  in  their  several  ways  to  correspond- 
ing features  of  his  inward  temperament ;  a 
witness  to  which  ancient  sculpture  was  mar> 
vellously  alive,  and  which  the  popular  in- 
stinct has  never  entirely  overlooked. 

In  all  good  verse  one  feels  how  largely 
the  form  diitenuines  the  etfect  produced, 
how  different  are  the  thoughts  expressed 
therein  from  the  same  thou«(hts  expressed 
in  mere  prose.  The  poet  thmks  in  musical 
phrases,  the  prose  writer  in  the  terms  of 
ordinary  speech.  The  one  pjiints,  the  other 
describes.  Ths  one  sings,  the  other  recites. 
Poetry  is  to  prose  what  the  Taj-Mahal  at 
Agra  is  to  a  London  warehouse  or  a  Lanca- 
shire mill;  what  **  Israel  in  Egypt"  or 
Beethoven's  Fifth  Symphony  is  to  an  oration 
by  2dr.  Mason  Joucs  ;  what  graceful  danc- 
ing is  to  graceful  walking ;  what  the  Belve- 
dere Apollo  is  to  a  portrait  bust  of  the 
Queen.  Music,  in  one  shape  or  another, 
is  the  iiatura.1  language  of  artistic  emotion, 
the  language  of  the  painter,  the  8culi)tor, 
the  architect,  the  musician,  the  poet.  A 
keen  sense  of  melody,  whether  simple  or 
liarmonised,  underlies  all  the  aits,  suggest- 
ing to  sculpture  its  noblest  outlines,  to 
architecture  its  iairest  proportions,  to  paint- 
ing its  softest  harmonies  of  shade  and  col- 
our, to  music  its  most  ex(piisite  blending  oi' 
Bweet  sounds,  to  poetry  its  most  graceful 
turns  of  i)lirasie  aii<l  rhvthm.  All  true  art 
in  short  is  utten^d  music,  and  music  is  but 
another  name  ibr  poetry. 

But  is  there  no  poetry  in  well-written 
prose,  no  music  in  the  tones  and  turns  of  or- 
dinary speech  P  Is  not  all  nature  alive  with 
melody,  from  the  thunder  of  waves  upou  the 
shore  or  the  soughing  of  the  wind  in  a  pine- 
fore.st,  to  the  (juiring  of  birds  hi  spring  and 
the  buzzing  of  innumerous  bees  among  tlie 
heather?  Yes,  indeed;  but  the  melodies 
of  nature  form,  as  it  were,  the  raw  material 
for  the  melodies  of  art,  and  the  melodies 
of  written  or  s])oken  prose  are  at  best  but 
rude  outsha{>ings  of  the  subtler  mehxiy  that 
breathes  in  all  genuine  verse.  Art,  like  the 
bee,  gathers  honey  from  all  sweet  things  of 
nature;  antl  poetry  may  be  railed  the  quin- 
tessence, the  concentrated  spirit  (jl'tlie  roses 
blowing  in  the  domains  of  literature.  Song, 
in  short,  in  its  twofold  aspect  of  musical 
verse  and  rhvlhinical  nmsic,  is  the  fruitful 
tlower  and  ripe  fruit  of  the  tree  whose 
leaves  represent  the  less  rhythmi<.*al  utter- 
au<*es,  the  rtiinicri  leye  aoluti  of  work- 
a-day  prose.  The  poet  and  the  prose  writer 
anr  J'eHow-travellers  in  the  sauie  broad 
n^ahn  of  nature.  Kaeh  looks  around  him 
with  open  i.)  cs  and  ears  attentive,  swilt  to 


discover  the  things  that  best  suit  his  genius, 
hungry  to  take  up  within  himself  all  kinds 
of  seminal  facts,  images,  windfalls,  waifs, 
suggestions,  wliich,  alter  due  transmission 
through  tlie  power-looms  of  his  mind,  shall 
come  ibrth  again  in  full  coherent  shapeli- 
ness, for  the  profit  and  delight  of  his  fellow- 
men.  Each  fulfils  his  proper  mission :  the 
one  appealing  to  the  mind  mainly  through 
the  processes  of  ordinary  logic ;  the  other 
mastering  the  soul  through  the  *'  simple, 
sweet,  and  sensuous  "  utterances  of  a  crea- 
tive fancy. 

The  prose-writer  may  also  be  an  artist ; 
but  art  is  an  accident,  not  the  essence  of  his 
work.  The  poet,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
nothing  if  he  be  not  all  artist ;  and  as  art 
is  eminently  rhythmical,  poetry,  the  natural 
outcome  of  melodious  thoughts,  cannot 
help  speaking  in  phrases  more  or  less  rhyth- 
mically tuneful.  Prose  too  has  rhythmical 
cadences,  a  not  inaudible  music  of  its  own, 
rising  and  falling  gratefully  on  the  ear  like 
the  words  of  the  **  clear-t(med  Pylian 
speaker."  But  the  freer  it  is  from  set  mu- 
sical turns,  from  regular  recurrences  of 
marked  rhvthm,  the  less  often  we  strike  on 
passages  that  look  like  prose  but  read  very 
like  broken  verse,  by  so  much  the  nearer 
does  the  form  of  it  correspond  to  its  inward 
character,  and  come  up  to  our  instinctive 
conception  of  what  prose  should  be. 

in  all  good  prose-writing  you  may  catch 
undoubted  undertones  of  rhythmical  har- 
mony. Milton,  Clarendon,  Jeremy  Taylor, 
Dry  den,  Addison,  Fielding,  (ioldsmith, 
Burke,  and  Hume,  will  at  once  strike  tlie 
English  reader  as  splendid  examples  of  a 
fact  discernible  in  all  literatures,  from  the 
days  of  Cicero  and  Livy  to  those  of  Emer- 
son, Michelet,  Carlyle,  and  Victor  Hugo. 
Well-fitting  words  and  phrases,  fair-flowing 
sentences,  finely  modulated  periods,  para- 
graphs that  sway  the  mind  with  a  rare  suc- 
cession of  long-drawn,  nobU',  satisfying 
liarmonies  such  things,  all  or  Siiine  of  thom 
are  sure  to  enhance  the  mental  pleasure  we 
dtirive  from  reading  or  hearing  a  speech  of 
Mr.  Bright's,  a  chapter  from  a  novel  by  Mr. 
Charles  Keade  or  Ccorge  Eliot,  a  page  from 
the  histories  of  Mr.  Froude  or  l)can  Mil- 
iiiiin,  or  a  calmly  reasimed,  carefully  worded 
essav  bv  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill.  But  the  under- 
tones  here  must  still  be  undertones.  Pilose 
ceases  to  be  prose,  becomes  a  mere  slipshod 
caricature  of  verse,  when  th(j.«»e  suggestions 
of  underlying  music  blend  themselves  into 
forms  more  definite  than  the  roaring  of  the 
sea,  or  the  distance-softened  voices  of  a 
neighbouring  city.  The  speaker  should 
never  let  liis  audience  fainy  they  arc  listen- 
ing to  a  singer  out  of  pbce. 
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Some  of  our  greatest  prose- writers  have, 
indeed,  been  poets,  poets  often  of  the  first 
rank.  But  their  works,  even  while  they  il- 
lustrate the  points  of  family  likeness,  show 
yet  more  clearly  the  gulfs  of  essential  dif- 
ference between  verse  and  prose.  Writers 
like  Milton,  Campbell,  Southey,  Moore,  were 
too  good  artists  to  ignore  that  difiference ; 
had  far  too  much  sense  to  borrow  from 
poetry  her  peculiar  graces  in  order  to  lend 
prose  an  air  of  wishing  to  be  poetry  if  it 
could.  For  each  kind  of  work,  they  re- 
served the  befitting  treatment,  and  their  ex- 
cellence in  the  field  of  prose,  if  largely 
owing  to  that  gift  of  expression  which  prose 
writers  enjoy  in  common  with  poets,  was 
further  heigntened  by  a  wise  forbearance 
from  all  attempts  to  make  their  homelier 
utterances  ape  the  music  and  the  imagery 
of  heaven-reaching  song.  Beer  is  good, 
and  wine  is  good,  and  both  contain  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  alcohol  and  water,  but  to 
mix  them  together  in  one  draught  would 
commonly  be  deemed  the  surest  method  of 
spoiling  each. 

Tunefulness  and  rhythm,  rhythmical  form 
and  tuneful  essence,  these  are  the  main  dis- 
tinguishing marks  of  all  good  poetry.  The 
same  thing  may  be  said  of  music  proper. 
True,  for  is  not  music  inarticulate  poetry, 
even  as  poetry  may  be  called  articulate  mu- 
sic ?  In  discussing  the  latter  there  is  no 
need  to  draw  further  distinctions  between 
sisters  so  nearly  alike.  Enough  for  present 
purposes,  to  dwell  on  the  supremely  musi- 
cal origin  of  verse.  The  analysis  may  not 
be  exhaustive :  what  analysis  of  things 
human  ever  is  ?  But  it  claims  at  any  rate 
to  lay  hold  of  one  indispensable  clue  to  the 
right  appreciation  of  poctr)-  as  apart  from 
prose.  In  talking  of  poetry  or  verse  as  ar- 
ticulate music,  we  mean  alwavs  music  in 
its  widest  sense.  The  thoughts  that  breathe 
must  be  musical  thoughts ;  the  words  that 
bura  must  keep  fair  time  and  tune  with  the 
faticies  that  inspire  them.  In  other  words, 
verse  is  or  should  be  the  due  rhythmical 
embodiment  of  the  thoughts  and  feelings 
conceived  by  a  truly  musical  soul. 

The  closer  the  correspondence  between 
the  original  thoughts  and  their  outward 
clothinjr,  between  the  musical  essence  and 
the  rhythmical  form,  the  more  agreeably  on 
the  whole  will  our  minds  be  swayed,  soothed, 
uplitled  by  the  results  produced.  When 
the  execution  matches  tlie  conception,  like 
the  marriage  of  '*  perfect  music  into  perfect 
words,"  tlien,  of  course,  the  pleasure  de- 
rivable from  the  whole  reaches  its  utmost 
height  It  is  a  perfect  pleasure,  varying  in 
quality  wit li' the  quality  of  the  thought  con- 
ceived,    Tlic  one  will  bo  deeper  and  more 


abiding  in  proportion  as  the  other  is  fiurer 
worthier,  t)r  more  sublime.  Like  to  the 
pre-eminence  of  Baphael  among  painters, 
of  Handel  or  Mozart  among  musicians,  u 
the  pre-eminence  of  a  Homer  or  a  Shakes- 
peare among  poets.  In  those  great  masters 
of  their  several  arts  one  sees  the  marvel- 
lous union  of  vast  imaginative  power  with 
superlative  skill  in  expressing  it  tbrongh 
worthy  forms. 

Marvellous  union ;  but  for  that  very  rea- 
son how  much  too  rare !  How  sadly  com- 
mon it  is  to  see  great  conceptions  altogether 
marred  by  wQi^ness  of  expression,  and 
strength  of  expression  lavishly  squandered 
on  poor  conceptions !  It  is  the  old  story 
of  Socrates  and  Zantippe ;  of  the  fairy  who 
came  unasked  to  the  christening;  of  ill- 
mated  unions  everywhere  in  all  times.  A 
Haydon  fails  to  embody  conceptions  to  the 
height  of  which  an  Etty  or  a  Reynolds, 
for  all  his  mastery  of  expression,  could 
never  rise.  Cromwell's  speeches  fell  as 
much  below  his  best  thoughts  as  those  of 
Cicero  towered  above  his  best.  Nature 
seems  to  take  a  cruel  delight  in  spoiling  her 
fairest  handiwork,  yoking  together  things 
unequal  or  inconsistent,  jangling  her  sweet- 
est harmonies  into  discords,  jumbling  np 
good  with  evil,  strength  and  frailty,  wisdom 
and  foolishness,  in  a  strange  unreasonable 
way.  Once  in  a  thousand  years  she  pro- 
duces a  Socrates  or  a  Shakespeare,  as  if  to 
remind  us  common  men  of  the  possibilities 
latent  in  her  wildest  moods.  At  all  other 
times  we  are  bidden,  perhaps  in  meix-y,  to 
gaze  on  excellencies  more  or  less  blurred 
by  defects  from  the  faded  glories  of  him 
who  **  took  all  nature  for  his  province  "  to 
the  grovelling  genius  of  poor  Edgar  Poe. 
Even  a  Shakespeare,  if  we  look  more  close- 
ly at  him,  sinks  on  the  whole  below  our 
sense  of  his  highest  powers.  He  is  always 
greater  than  his  noblest  utterances.  There 
are  flaws  in  that  outward  image  of  him,  his 
printed  plays,  which  he  himself  in  his 
brighter  moments  must  have  regretted  as 
keenly  as  the  most  loval  of  his  critics  could 
regret  for  him  now.  And  there  are  other 
flaws  which  it  seems  idle  to  regret,  because 
he  does  but  share  them  in  comnvon  with  all 
who  wield  the  two-edged  weapon  of  human 
speech.  It  was  something  more  than  mere 
cynicism  which  prompted  C4oldsmith's  say- 
ing about  language  being  given  us  to  con- 
ceal our  thoughts  ;  for  all  too  certain  it  is 
that  speech  does  partially  hide  or  misrejire- 
sent  too  many  of  the  thoughts  we  strive  in 
the  purest  faith  to  utter.  It  serves  at  the 
best  of  times  but  as  a  veil  that  floats  between 
us  and  the  outer  world  :  and  veils,  however 
transparent,  have  a  trick  of  altering,  not 
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always  indeed  for  the  worse,  the  character 
of  toe  faces  behind  them. 

More  plastic  than  the  sculptor^s  marble, 
words  are  also  far  more  uncertain.  The 
despair  of  sculptor  or  painter  in  trying  to 
reach  up  to  the  height  of  his  own  ideals, 
cannot  be  greater  than  the  despair  of  the 
poet,  to  whom  language  furnishes  at  once 
the  shifting  material,  and  the  roughly  fash- 
ioned tools  of  his  art.  Within  limits  easy 
to  define,  one  can  imagine  the  sculptor  gaz- 
ing on  his  work,  and  calling  it  very  good. 
His  marble  poem  may  live  unchanged,  un- 
marred  for  ever,  teaching  nearly  the  same 
lesson  to  men  of  all  a^s,  and  almost  every 
clime.  To  the  intelhgent  Englishman  of 
to-day,  the  Belvedere  Apollo  speaks  as 
eloc^uently  as  it  did  to  the  average  Roman 
of  eighteen  centuries  ago.  But  with  means 
apparently  larger  and  more  manageable, 
the  poet  has  commonly  far  fewer  chances  of 
fulfilling  his  aim.  His  words,  however 
beautiful  to  the  men  of  one  age,  may  lose 
half  their  lustre  or  their  meaning  in  the 
next.  How  many  Frenchmen  were  ever  in 
perfect  sympathy  with  our  world-remem- 
t>ered  Shakespeare?  To  how  many  Eng- 
lishmen, nay,  to  how  many  modern  Greeks, 
docs  old  Homer  reveal  the  fulness  of  his 
poetic  worth?  Byron  is  only  now  rising 
irom  undeserved  eclipse.  Moore's  sun  is 
gone  or  going  down.  Pope  lingers  in  pale 
twilight,  like  the  shade  of  Achilles  in  realms 
Plutonian.  Is  Spenser,  is  Chaucer  read, 
loved,  thoroughly  digested  by  readers  even 
of  high  and  varied  culture  ?  Even  with  re- 
gard to  Shakespeare  himself,  how  vast  the 
number  of  those  admirers  who  bestow  their 
admiration  wholly  or  mainly  upon  trust; 
while  of  the  remainder  how  very  few  are 
likely  to  grasp  the  full  range  of  their  idol's 
powers,  to  follow  his  ever}-  turn  of  thought 
and  feeling,  to  weigh  in  perfectly  equal  bal- 
ance his  excellences  and  his  defects ! 

Time  and  fashion,  manifest  destiny  and 
seeming  chance,  the  force  of  habit,  of  men- 
tal associations,  the  growth  of  popular  mis- 
conceptions, changes  slow  or  sudden  in  na- 
tional manners  and  modes  of  thought ;  all 
those  regular  and  irregular  processes,  which 
account  for  the  alternate  corruption  and  re- 
newal of  a  nation^s  language,  add  continu- 
ally fresh  folds  to  the  veil  originally  Hung 
between  the  poet^s  innermost  ideas  and  his 
formal  utterances.  Look,  for  example,  at 
the  clouds  of  commentative  dust  raised  by  a 
swarm  of  rival  interpreters  round  hundreds 
of  doubtful  passages  m  the  Bible  or  in  Shake- 
speare's plays.  How  are  you  to  extract  the 
pure  gold  of  natural  meanmg  from  out  that 
dross  of  perplexed  and  perplexing  words  ? 


In  vain  does  a  Jowett  point  tfixt  the  only 
rational  mode  of  interpreting  the  one ;  and 
a  Payne  Collier  furnish  an  alm«st  unfailing 
means  for  repairing  manifest  fiaws  In  the 
other.*  Commentators  would  keep  on 
wrangling,  and  enforcing  their  pet  conclu- 
sions on  a  puzzled  world,  even  if  Isaiah  or 
Shakespeare  were  to  rise  from  the  grave, 
and  bring  out  an  authentic  edition,  duly  an- 
notated, of  his  own  works. 

But  again,  if  the  lapse  of  time  bears  hard 
upon  the  poet,  not  seldom  has  the  poet 
borne  hard  upon  himself.  His  attempts  to 
alter,  to  improve,  to  remodel  his  handiwork, 
too  oflen  lead  to  the  marring  of  its  better 
without  mending  its  worse  parts.  B>  ron's 
poems  are  among  the  very  few  which  have 
gained  by  after  revision,  more  than  they 
have  lost.  Gray  and  Campbell  pruned 
away  excrescences  which  some  at  least  of 
their  critics  would  willingly  have  snared. 
Tennyson  himself,  in  one  or  two  well-known 
instances,  notable  in  the  stanzas  altered 
from  **  The  Princess  "  for  his  volume  of  Se- 
lections, has  replaced  a  beautiful  line,  or 
poem,  by  one  less  beautiful.  It  is  danger- 
ous for  a  poet  in  after  years,  «r  in  cooler 
moments  to  meddle  with  the  fruits,  however 
faulty,  of  an  inspiration  always  surest  when 
least  conscious  of  its  own  workings.  Great 
things  are  done  offhand,  uncomaciously,  in 
great  moments.  Sober  criticism  may  have 
its  uses,  may  sometimes  serve  as  a  bea- 
con to  the  doing  of  yet  greater  things,  by 
the  light  it  throws  on  this  or  that  shortcom- 
ing in  the  past.  But  it  can  never  fill  the 
place  of  true  poetic  insight.  The  iron  must 
be  heated  over  a^ain  if  you  would  alter  its 
shape  or  mend  its  character.  Inspiration 
must  be  lefl  to  judge  of  inspiration.  If  you 
cannot  put  old  heads  on  young  shoulders, 
neither  can  you  expect  the  petl^s  fancy  to 
burn  always  at  white  heat.  Apollo's  bow  is 
not  always  bent,  nor  would  it  be  half  so 
powerful  if  it  were.  Genius  also  has  its 
ebbs  and  flows,  its  creative  and  its  critical 
moods :  and  only  on  pain  of  utter  failure 
may  it  seek  to  reproduce  the  one  directly 
through  the  other.  Critical  insight  and 
creative  power  are  not  indeed  always,  and 
altogether  foes ;  for  a  broad  bottom  of  spirit- 
ual sympathy  underlies  them  both,  giving 
to  each  its  proper  starting-point,  and  bear- 
ing each  as  it  were  to  a  common  goal.  But 
so  rare  is  their  perfect  union  in  the  same 
mind,  still  more  at  the  same  moment,  that 

•  It  seems  strange  to  me  how  any  intelliffent, 
thoughtt^il.  nnblassed  reader  can  doubt  the  selr-evl- 
dent  rightness  of  all  the  more  Important  emenda- 
tions c«)utaiued  in  the  Collier  folio.  Whoever  put 
them  there,  they  speak  for  themselves  —  even  in  the 
case  of  the  "  table  of  green  frieze." 
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for  practical  purposes,  the  contrast  popu- 
larly drawn  between  the  poet's  fancy  and 
the  critic's  indginent  may  be  accepted  as  a 
/  ^neral  truth.  The  sun  and  the  stars  shine 
together  in  the  same  uniyerse ;  but  to  the 
dwellers  on  this  earth,  the  stars  grow  visi- 
ble only  when  the  sun  has  passed  below  the 
horizon. 

^Vllcn  the  glow  of  a  poet^s  inspiration 
dies  off,  the  light  of  critical  reflection 
gleams  bright  but* cold  upon  the  gathering 
darkness.  At  such  a  tune  may  the  poet 
think  calmly  oyer  what  he  has  done,  meas- 
ure  the  distance  between  the  issue  and  the 
aim,  and  store  up  rare  instructions  for  his 
future  work.  But  let  him  beware  of  tam- 
pering ovcrzealously  with  his  former  utter- 
ances, lest  he  succeed  in  maiming  what  he 
only  meant  to  prune.  After  due  ponder- 
ing, let  him  wait  quietly  for  the  returning 
sunrise.  Eyen  so  he  cannot  secure  him- 
self against  the  difference  between  one 
dav^s  brightness  and  another's.  The  old  in- 
spiration may  never  quite  return,  just  as  a 
dream  once  broken  can  never  be  quite  re- 
newed. The  thought  that  yesterday,  that 
an  hour  ago,  filled  him  with  its  informing 
energy,  may  by  this  time  have  faded  into 
the  pale  dim  ghost  of  its  younger  self.  His 
fancy  flickers  as  his  judgment  bums  clearer ; 
youth  wanes  and  manhood  melts  into  age ; 
Homer  nods  and  Shakespeare  droops  nis 
wing ;  the  poet  of  **  Paradise  Lost "  betrays 
an  old  man's  fondness  for  his  "Paradise 
Regained;"  and  the  Second  Part  of  Gro- 
ethe's  *  *  Faust "  htcks  half  the  dramatic  force 
and  fulness  of  the  First.  Age  hath,  indeed, 
its  own  autumnal  glories;  but  the  poet's 
prime  claims  nearest  kinship  with  the  teem- 
ing freshness  of  a  full-blown  spring ;  and, 
like  the  spring,  its  hours  of  fairest  sunshine 
are  sometimes  interspersed  with  hours  of 
chilling  gloom. 

Let  ua  grant,  then,  the  too  frequent  inequal- 
ity between  the  poetic  thought  and  its  transla- 
tion into  words  —  an  inequality  varying 
with  every  instance ;  for  if  the  thought  be 
sometimes  greater  than  the  words,  the 
words  are  not  seldom  greater  than  the 
thought.  But  the  admission  makes  nothing 
against  our  rule.  In  dealing  with  the  fruits 
of  human  genius  we  have  always  to  allow 
for  the  proofs  of  human  imperfection.  We 
must  strike  a  fair  balance  between  theoretic 
likelihoods  and  patent  facts,  between  our 
standards  of  ideal  excellence  and  our  expe- 
rien(re  of  actual  results.  Within  due  lim- 
its the  critic,  like  the  astronomer,  will  al- 
ways count  on  the  presence  of  disturbing 
forces.  Enough  for  him  if  the  discrepancies 
between  aim  and  issue  be  not  too  marked, 


if  the  poet>  laognage  prove,  en  the  whol^ 
a  fair  translation  of  the  poet's  thought,  if 
the  rhythmical  fprm  correspond  as  nearly 
as  may  be  with  the  musical  essence. 

The  closer  the  correspondence,  the  more 
successful  will  the  poem  itself  be,  viewed  as 
a  work  of  art.  But  closeness  of  corre- 
spondence means  something  very  different 
from  uniformity  of  treatment.  Poetry,  like 
painting,  can  be  tested  only  by  generd 
rules.  Two  or  three  great  artists  will  han- 
dle the  same  subject  in  as  many  different 
ways,  and  yet  the  work  of  each,  taken  sepa- 
rately, shall  seem  the  fittest  fVom  its  own 
point  of  view.  And  so  of  a  genuine  poet 
we  may  say  that  whatever  garb  he  chooses 
for  the  clothing  of  his  thought  seems  to  be 
the  only  natural,  therefore  the  fittest  garb. 
His  utterances  fall  naturally  as  it  were  into 
a  certain  harmony  of  duly  rhythmical  ca- 
dences, with  effect  as  satisfying  as  that 
which  follows  every  movement  of  a  reaUy 
graceful  child.  In  respect  of  this  wild  prcH 
priety,  this  artless-seeming  unison  of  fonn 
with  spirit,  very  few  poets  can  be  compared 
with  Snelley.  Wander  with  him  where  yon 
will,  you  feel  yourself  listening  to  one  of 
nature's  sweetest  voices,  bodying  forth 

"  In  profuse  strains  of  unpremeditated  art," 

the  q'uick-springing  emotions  of  a  marvel- 
lously tuneful  soul.  Whether  he  is  drama- 
tising the  crimes  and  sorrows  of  the  Oenci 
fami^,  or  exulting  with  Prometheus  in  the 
overthrow  of  long-triumphant  wrong,  or 
chaunting  with  the  Greeks  the  new  birth  of 
freedom  and  Hellas,  or  soaring  heaven-ward 
with  the  lark  in  a  long  burst  of  lyric  ecs- 
tasy, or  trilling  some  tender  lay  in  honour 
of  evening  and  his  best  beloved,  you  feel 
that  the  poet's  fancies  cannot  help  taking  the 
form  in  which  his  happy  artlessness  or  hit 
unrivalled  art  has  clothed  them.  In  Ms 
case  form  and  essence  are  supremely  one. 
His  poetry  may  sometimes  be  too  etherial 
or  too  diffuse,  some  of  his  graver  utterances 
may  lack  the  coherent  force,  the  lifelike 
breadth  and  clearness  of  more  human  if  not 
always  greater  bards ;  but  the  magic  warble 
of  his  many-cadenced  verse,  and  the  masterly 
graces  of  a  diction  never  forced,  never  too 
ornate,  severely  simple  at  need  as  that  of 
Dante,  and  always  tuneful  as  if  Italian,  not 
English,  were  the  instrument  he  had  to  play 
upon,  claim  for  Shelley  the  poet  a  close 
spiritual  kinship  with  the  prince  of  bom 
melodists,  Mozart.  There  is  no  need,  of 
course,  to  push  the  comparison  too  far,  else 
were  it  easy  to  show  how  widely  in  many 
things  the  poet  of  **  Prometheus  (inbound^ 
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Revolt  of  Islam ''  differs  from 
ser  of  **Don  Juan,"  and  the 
Mass."  Bat  in  the  one  great 
ioal  expression  the  two  are  won- 
1  essentially  alike. 


From  The  Examiner,  18  Jaly. 
7BLISHED  POEM  BY  MILTON. 

I  the  discovery  of  an  unpublished 
[ton  is  matter  of  interest  to  all  read- 
authenticity  of  such  a  poem  cannot 
\j  and  generally  tested,  I  shall  be 
>a  will  give  publicity  to  the  fact  that 
B  has  been  tbund.  li  exists  in  the 
;  of  Milton  hUnself,  on  a  blank  page 
te  of  Poems  both  English  and  Lat- 
tntainshis  •*  Comus,*'  ••  Lycidas,** 
,*'  and  *'  II  Penseroso."  It  is  signed 
dais,  and  dated  October,  1647.  It 
red  in  this  manner :  I  had  under- 
libute  a  small  pleasure  book  of  liter- 
eap  popular  series,  and  in  forming 
me  from  the  writings  of  the  poets 
the  time  of  Charles  I.  and  the  Uom- 
irhere  I  did  not  myself  possess  origi- 
>f  their  works  to  quote  from,  I  looked 
he  reading-room  of  the  British  Mu- 
unately,  it  did  not  seem  to  me  use- 
a  proof  containing  passages  from 
help  of  the  original  edition  of  his 

Latin  poems  published  in  1645. 
>  copies  of  that  book  in  the  Museum 
General  Library,  which  would  be 
K)mmonly  consulted,  and  the  other 
5  collection  formed  by  George  III., 
le  King's  Library,  which  was  the 
•ed  to.  The  volume  contains  first 
then  the  Latin  poems  of  that  first 
Iton's  life,  each  separately  paged, 
jems  end  on  page  o7,  leaving  the 
)  leuf  blank  ;  and  this  blank  I  found 
handwriting,  which,  to  any  one  fa- 
ie  collection  of  facsimiles  in  the  late 
s  Ramblings  in  Elucidation  of  the 
f  Milton^  would,  I  think,  convey  at 
the  impression  it  conveyed  to  me, 
the  handwriting  of  John  Milton, 
o  be  a  transcript  of  a  poem  in  fifty- 
lich  Milton,  either  for  himself  or 
id,  had  }ulde<l  to  this  volume.  It  is 
ly  •*  An  Epitaph,*'  and  signed  by 
,  ()b*T,  1047."  He  was  then  in 
•.  As  the  page  is  about  the  size  of 
vpapcr,  the  handwriting  is  small. 
e«  were  first  written,  which  filled 

side  of  the  page,  then  a  line  was 
{ to  the  right  of  them,  and,  the  book 
sideways,  the  rest  of  the  poem  was 
three  little  columns,  eight  lines  in 
pst  two  ccjlumns,  and  the  other  two 
►p  of  the  thirfl  column,  followed  by 
uid  date.     Upon  the  small  blank 


space  left  in  this  oomer  of  the  page  the  Museum 
stamp  is  affixed,  oovering  a  part  of  Milton's  sig- 
nature. 

The  book  is  in  the  one  place  in  the  world 
where  it  is  most  accessible  to  the  scrutiny  of  ex- 
perts, and  inquiry  will  no  doubt  be  made  into  its 
history.  Its  press  mark  is  2d8h,  85  in  the  Ring's 
Library.  The  poem,  I  think,  speaks  for  itself 
I  need  hardly  add  that  the  following  copy  of  it 
has  the  MS.  contraotions  expanded  and  the  spell- 
ing modernised,  but  it  should  be  stated  that  the 
word  here  printed  ** chest,"  as  the  rhyme  shows 
it  was  meant  to  be  prononnoed,  was  written 
*'  cist,"  and  that  the  last  three  syllables  of  the 
last  line  but  two,  though  close  to  the  edge  of  the 
binding  and  almost  effiMsed  by  the  sticking  to 
them  of  some  paper  fix>m  the  cover,  are  consis- 
tent, in  the  few  marks  that  are  visible,  with  the 
reading  here  conjectured  and  placed  within 
brackets.  I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Henry  Moblet. 
Univxbsity  Collbob,  Lo2a>ON,  July  14. 

"AN  EPITAPH. 

**  Hi  whom  Heaven  did  call  away 
Out  of  this  Hermitage  of  clay 
Has  left  some  reliques  in  this  Urn 
As  a  pledge  of  his  return. 

Meanwhile  the  Muses  do  deplore 
The  loss  of  this  their  paramour. 
With  whom  he  sported  ere  the  day 
Budded  forth  its  tender  ray. 
And  now  Apollo  leaves  his  lays 
And  puts  on  cypress  for  his  bays  ; 
The  sacred  sisters  tune  their  quills 
Only  to  the  blubbering  rills. 
And  while  his  doom  they  think  upon 
Make  their  own  tears  their  Helicon; 
Leaving  the  two-topt  Mount  divine 
To  turn  votaries  to  his  shrine. 

Think  not,  reader,  me  less  blest, 
Sleeping  in  this  narrow  chest. 
Than  if  my  ashes  did  lie  hid 
Under  some  stately  pyramid. 
If  a  rich  tomb  mfJces  happy,  then 
That  Bee  was  happier  far  than  men. 
Who,  busy  in  the  thymy  wood. 
Was  fettered  by  the  golden  flood 
Which  from  the  Amber-weeping  tree 
Distilleth  down  so  plenteously  : 
For  sa  this  little  wanton  elf 
Most  gloriously  enshrined  itself 
A  tomb  whose  beauty  might  compare 
With  Cleopatra's  sepulcli^ 

In  this  little  bed  my  dust 
Incurtained  round  I  here  intrust  ; 
While  my  more  pure  and  nobler  part 
Lies  entomb'd  in  every  heart. 

Then  pass  on  gently,  ye  that  mourn. 
Touch  not  this  mine  hallowed  Urn  ; 
These  Ashes  which  do  here  remain 
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A  vital  tinctare  still  retain  : 

A  seminal  form  within  the  deeps 

Of  this  little  chaos  sleeps  ; 

The  thread  of  life  untwisted  is 

Into  its  first  existenoies  ; 

Infant  nature  cradled  here 

In  its  principles  appear  ; 

This  plant  tliough  entered  into  dust 

In  its  Ashes  rest  it  must 

Until  sweet  Psyche  shall  inspire 

A  softening  and  etific  fire. 

And  in  her  fostering  arms  enibld 

This  heavy  and  this  earthly  mould. 

Then  as  I  am  I'll  be  no  more 

But  bloom  and  blossom  (as)  b(efore) 

When  this  cold  numbness  shall  retreat 

By  a  more  than  chymick  heat. 

"  J.  M.,  Oher,  1647." 


From  Bentley's  Miscellany. 
THE  CAPTURED  COBKCRAKE. 

A  CAPnYB  bird  I 

Never  a  feather  slightly  8tirr*d  ; 

Only  the  beautiful,  bright,  brown  eyes. 

Questioning  our  human  sympathies. 

Whether  we  give  it  life  or  death. 

Its  bosom  pants  with  a  fluttering  breath  ; 

Here  is  a  coin,  and  there  a  cage  — 

'Tis  but  a  turn  in  a  bird's  life  page. 

Here,  children,  come ! 
Carry  our  priie  to  its  cornfield  home  ; 
Past  the  lawn,  and  across  the  field. 
The  further  from  men,  the  safier  the  shield  ; 
Like  many  another,  bought  and  sold. 
And  all  for  the  love  of  the  creature  gold. 
The  world  is  fair,  and  tree  is  the  sky. 
Open  its  prison-bars  wide — let  it  fly. 

In  pensive  mood 

Oft  have  I  heard  its  Jarr  in  the  wood. 
On  summer  nights  when  the  odorous  firs 
Whisper  the  heather  and  gorse  that  stirs 
Languid  and  laiy  on  Cli^om  throned. 
While  beneath  the  delicious  ocean  has  droned 
In  the  undertones  of  a  lapping  flow, 
To  the  dear  old  days  of  Ufe  long  ago. 

Only  a  bird  ! 

Down,  poor  human  heart,  vainly  stirred  ; 

Make  no  moan,  and  arouse  no  strife. 

These  are  the  accidents  pure  of  life. 

A  little  time,  and  the  Master's  hand 

Will  remove  each  shackle,  unloose  each  band. 

Cast  back  the  veil  fh>m  the  darken'd  eye, 

Open  the  window,  and  let  thee  fly. 


From  the  Atlantle  Mooflily. 
IN  VACATION. 

The  son  has  marked  me  for  his  own ; 

I'm  growing  browner  day  by  day  : 
I  cannot  leave  the  fields  alone  ; 

I  bring  their  breath  away. 

I  put  aside  the  forms  of  men. 

And  shun  the  world's  consuming  esie. 
Come,  green  and  honest  hills  again! 

For  ye  are  fVee  and  fiiir. 

How  wonderful  this  pilgrimage ! 

On  every  side  new  worlds  appear. 
I  weigh  the  wisdom  of  the  sage, 

And  find  it  wanting  here. 

I  crave  the  tongues  that  Adam  knew. 
To  question  and  discourse  with  these,— 

To  taunt  the  jay  with  jacket  blue. 
And  quarrel  with  the  bees. 

To  answdr  when  the  grossbeak  calls 

His  mate ;  to  mock  the  catbird*8  screech ; 

The  sloven  crow's,  with  nasal  drawls. 
The  oriole's  golden  speeoh. 

Now  through  the  pasture,  and  across 
The  brook,  while  flocks  of  sparrows  try 

To  quit  the  world,  and  wildly  toss 
Their  forms  against  the  sky. 

A  small  owl  fW>m  the  thistle-tops 
Makes  eyes  at  me,  with  blanx  distrost. 

Tips  off  upon  the  air,  and  drops. 
Flat-footed,  in  the  dust 

The  meadow-lark  lifts  shoulder-high 
Above  the  sward,  and,  quivering 

With  broken  notes  of  eostacy. 
Slants  forth  on  curved  wing. 

The  patient  barn-fowls  strut  about. 

Intent  on  nothing  every  one. 
A  tall  cock  hails  a  cock  without, 

A  grave  hen  eyes  the  sun. 

The  gobbler  swells  his  shaggy  coat. 

Portentous  of  a  conquest  sure ; 
His  houris  pipe  thtir  treble  note. 

Round-shouldered  and  demure. 

The  clear-eyed  cattle  calmly  stop 
To  munch  the  dry  husk  in  the  rack  ; 

Or  stretch  their  solid  necks,  and  crop  * 

The  fringes  of  the  stack. 

But  night  is  coming,  as  I  think  ; 

The  moving  air  is  growing  cool ; 
I  hear  the  hoarse  frog's  hollow  chink 

Around  the  weedy  pool 

The  sun  is  down,  the  elouds  are  gny^ 
The  cricket  lifts  his  trembling  voice. 

Come  back  again,  O  happy  day. 
And  bid  my  heart  rejoioe  ! 
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BILL  AND  JOE. 

BY    O.    W.     HOLXXS. 


Come,  dear  old  comrade,  yoix*and  I 
Will  steal  an  hour  from  days  gone  by, — 
The  shining  days  when  life  was  new. 
And  all  waa  bright  with  morning  dew,^— 
The  lusty  days  of  long  ago. 
When  you  were  Bill  and  I  was  Joe. 

Your  name  may  flaunt  a  titled  trail, 
Proud  as  a  oockerel's  rainbow  tail; 
And  mine  as  brief  appendix  wear 
As  Tarn  O'Shanter's  luckless  mare; 
To-day,  old  friend,  remember  still 
That  I  am  Joe  and  you  are  BilL 

You've  won  the  great  world's  envied  prize. 

And  grand  yon  look  in  people's  eyes. 

With  H  0  N  and  L  L  D 

In  big  brave  letters,  fair  to  see,  — 

Your  fist,  old  follow  !  off  they  go  ! 

How  ftre  you,  Bill?    How  are  you,  Joe? 

You've  worn  the  judge's  ermined  robe; 
You've  tiiught  your  name  to  half  thfe  globe; 
You've  sung  mankind  a  deathless  strain; 
You've  made  the  dead  past  live  again: 
The  world  may  call  you  what  it  will. 
But  you  and  I  are  Joe  and  Bill. 

The  chafing  young  folks  stare  and  say, 
•*  See  those  old  buffers,  bent  and  gray, — 
They  talk  like  fellows  in  their  teens ! 
Mad,  poor  old  boys  !   That's  what  it  means," 
And  shake  their  heads;  they  little  know 
The  throbbing  hearts  of  Bill  and  Joe  ! — 

How  Bill  forgeti*  his  hour  of  pride. 
While  Joe  sits  smiling  at  his  side; 
How  Joe,  in  spite  of  time's  disguise. 
Finds  the  old  schoolmate  in  his  eyes, — 
Those  calm,  stern  eyes  that  melt  and  fill. 
As  Joe  lucks  fondly  up  at  Bill. 

Ah,  pensive  scholar,  what  is  fkme? 
A  fitful  tongue  of  leaping  flame; 
A  giddy  whirlwind's  fickle  gust. 
That  lifts  a  pinch  of  mortal  dust; 
A  few  swift  years,  and  who  can  show 
Which  dust  was  Bill  and  which  was  Joe? 

The  weary  idol  takes  his  stand. 

Holds  out  his  bruised  and  aching  hand. 

While  gaping  thousands  come  and  go,  — 

How  vain  it  scorns,  this  empty  show  ! — 

Till  all  at  once  his  pulses  thrill;  — 

'Tis  poor  old  Joe's  **  God  bless  you,  Bill ! " 

And  shall  we  breathe  in  happier  spheres 
The  names  tluit  pleased  our  mortal  ears. 
In  some  sweet  lull  of  harp  and  song 
For  earth-born  spirits  none  too  long. 
Just  whispering  of  the  world  below 
Where  this  was  Bill  and  that  was  Joe  ? 

No  matter;  while  our  home  is  here 
No  sounding  name  is  half  so  dear; 
When  fiides  at  length  our  lingering  day. 
Who  cares  what  pompous  tombstones  say  7 


Read  on  the  hearts  that  love  us  sBU, 
Hie  jacet  Joe  I  HiejaeefBiiX,     • 
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WINIFRED. 


SwEKT  Winifired  sits  at  the  cottage  door. 
The  rose  and  the  woodbine  shadow  it  o'er. 
And  turns  to  the  clear  bld^  biiinmer  skieii 
The  clearer  blue  of  her  soft  young  e^— 
Turns  to  the  balmy  wind  of  the  souUi 
Her  feverish,  supplicating  mouth. 
To  ask  from  Heikveta  and  the  sunn  j  glow 
The  health  (Axe  lost  long,  loo^  ago. 

The  rose  on  her  cheeks  is  rose  too  red. 
The  light  in  her  eyes  is  lightning  sped. 
And  not  the  calm  and  steady  ray 
Of  youth  and  strength  in  their  opening  daj; 
Rdr  haAds  are  lily-pale  and  thin — 
You  can  see  the  blood  beneath  the  skin; 
Something  hath  smitten  her  to  tfao  oore. 
And  she  wastes  and  dwindles  evermore. 

She  thinks,  as  she  sits  in  the  glint  o'  tbe  Jon, 
That  her  race  is  ended  ere  well  begun. 
And  turns  her  luminous  eyes  aside 
To  one  who  askes  her  to  be  his  bride- 
Invisible  to  all  htit  her, 
Her  friend,  her  lover,  her  worshiper; 
Who  stretches  forth  his  kindly  hand. 
And  saith  what  her  heart  can  underatuid. 

"Winifred!  WmifM!  be  thou  mine; 
Many  may  woo  thee,  many  may  pine. 
To  win  from  thy  lips  the  sweet  caress. 
But  thou  canst  not  give  it,  or  answer  '  yes.* 
There  is  not  one  amid  them  all 
To  whom  if  the  prize  of  thyself  ebould  iUl, 
Who  would  not  su^r  more  cruel  pain 
Than  would  ever  spring  from  thy  «ii««ia.in 

Only  to  me  canst  thou  be  given — 

The  bridegroom  sent  to  thee  from  Hearen; 

Come  to  me !    Come  !    Thy  dower  shall  be 

The  wealth  of  immortality, 

Eternal  youth,  perennial  joy, 

And  love  that  never  shall  change  or  ek>j; 

All  shall  be  thine  the  hour  we  wed. 

Sweet  Winifred  !    Be  tihou  mine  !  '*  he  said. 

"Take  me!"  she  answered,  with  faint,  low 

breath; 
"  I  know  thee  well.    Thy  name  is  Death, 
I've  looked  on  thy  mercifUl  face  too  long 
To  think  of  thee  as  a  pain  or  wrong. 
I  know  Uiou'It  keep  thy  promise  true. 
And  lead  me  life's  dark  portals  throng^ 
Up !  up  I  on  wings  to  the  starry  dome; 
Up !  up !  to  heaven !  my  bridal  home." 

He  laid  his  hand  on  her  trembling  wrist. 
Her  beautiful,  coy,  cold  lips  he  kissed. 
And  took  her  away  from  sister  and  broHii^, 
From  sorrowing  sire  and  weeping  mothor; 
From  all  she  loved.    With  a  smile  she  went. 
Of  peace  and  patience  and  sweet  content; 
'Twas  but  life's  vesture  Uud  in  the  sod; 
'Twas  life  itself  to  the  throne  of  Ood! 
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From  The  EdlnlmTgh  Beriew. 

1.  Evangdia  Apocrypha:  adhibitia  pluri- 

mis  cadicibus  Oroecis  et  Latinis, 
maximam  partem  nunc  primum  con- 
sultis,  atque  inediiorum.copid  insigni- 
bus:  edidit  Constantintjs  Tischen- 
DORF,  Theol.  et  Phil.  Doct.,  Theol. 
Prof.,  P.  Ord.  H.  Lips.  Lipsise: 
,MDCCCLni.   , 

2.  Etudes    sur  les  Evangiles  Apocryphes, 

Par  Michel  Nicolas.    Paris :  1866. 

3.  The   ApocrypJtal     Qospds^    and    other 

Documents  relating  to  the  History  of 
Christ,  Translated  from  the  origi- 
nals in  Greek,  Latin,  Syriac,  &c., 
with  Notes,  Scriptural  References,  and 
Prolegomena,  by  B.  Harris  Cowper, 
Editor  of  the  Journal  of  sacred  Liter- 
ature, &c.    London:  1867. 

The  curious  compositions  which  popu- 
larly bear  the  name  of  Apocryphal  Gospels 
are  little  known  in  this  country,  even  by 
theologians,  or  known  only  to  be  abused. 
The  very  knowledge  of  them,  where  it  ex- 
ists, is  avowed  with  an  apology.  *  These 
poor  literary  inameuities^  (wrote  Bbhop  El- 
licott  twelve  years  ago),*  *  these  weak  and 
foolish  outpourings  of  heresy  and  credulity, 
are  still  destined  to  live  and  linger  among 
us.  .  .  *.  Such  tenacity  of  existence  is  yet 
more  noticeable,  when  we  remember  that 
their  mendacities,  their  absurdities,  their 
coarseness,  the  barbarities  of  their  style, 
and  the  inconsequences  of  their  narratives, 
have  never  been  excused  or  condoned.  It 
would  be  hard  to  find  any  competent  writer 
in  any  age  of  the  Church,  who  has  been  be- 
guiled into  saying  anything  civil  or  com- 
mendatory. .  .  .  The  whole  vocabulary  of 
theological  abhorrence,  a  vocabulary  by  no 
means  limited  in  its  extent,  or  culpably 
weak  in  its  expressions,  has  been  expended 
upon  these  unfortunate  compositions  indi- 
ridnally  and  collectively.'  Perhaps  this  is 
a  little  too  strong  a  description  both  of 
the  Apocryphal  (Jospcls  themselves,  and  of 
the  treatment  thcv  have  met  with  univer- 
sally  in  the  Christian  Church.  The  learned 
Whitaker,t  writing  certainly  with  no  pre- 
possession in  their  favour,  admits  that  they 
were  once  *  highly  esteemed  by  many ; ' 
nor  would  it  be  difficult,  we  imagine,  to  one 
versed  in  mediaeval  lore  to  add  other  re- 

•  CainbridK<»  Esuafs,  1856. 

t  I>i.Hputatiuni  on  Scripture,  1688. 


spectable  names  to  those  of  Gregory  of 
Tours,  Fulbert  of  Chartres,  and  Vincent  of 
Beauvais,  whom  M.  Nicolas  cites  as  having 
claimed  for  these  writings  a  more  deferen- 
tial consideration  than*  had  been  paid  them 
by  authority.     Doubtless,  when  Bishop  El- 
licott  wrote,   he   was    thinking  chiefly   or 
solely  of  the  ancient  Fathers,  and  of  theo- 
logians of  the  last  few  centuries  ;  and  within 
these  limits  there  is  little  exaggeration  in 
his  language.     Yet  even  in  our  own  times 
we  can  point  to  a  remarkable  revival  of  in- 
terest in  these  primaeval  writings,  at  once 
more  respectful  and  on  the  whole  more  rea- 
sonable.    Some  twenty  years   before  the 
Bishop  Wrote  his  essay,  a  striking  series  of 
criticisms  had  appeared  in  France,  which 
gave  rise  to  a   considerable  movement  in 
that  country,  not  to  say  throughout  Europe, 
in  favour  of  these  remnants  of  early  Chris- 
tianity.    In  the    *  University    Catholique ' 
(the  organ  of  M.  de  Montalembert's  school) 
a  series  of  lessons  on  the  Poetry  of  Chris- 
tendom was  commenced,  in  1836,  by  MM. 
Rio   and    Douhaire,   which  eloquently  set 
forth  the  merits  of  these  documents,  and 
attracted  no   small    amount   of   attention. 
They  were  presently  followed  in  the  same 
country  by  M.  Gustave  Bonnet^s  annotated 
translation    of   the    Apocryphal    Gospels; 
which  again,  together  with  a  large  portion 
of  M.  Douhaire's  own  remarks,  has  been  in- 
corporated into  the  *  Dictionnain^  des  Apoc- 
ryphes,'  forming  two  volumes  of  M.  Migne's 
colossal   *  Encyclopedic    Theologique,'   the 
text-book  of  the  French  clergy.     The  sub- 
ject has  been  further  pursued  in  the  smaller 
works  of  MM.  Dulaurier  and  Alfred  Maury, 
and  lastly  by  M.  Nicolas,  whose  very  able 
treatise  we   propose  to    notice   presently. 
Meanwhile  the  *  Society  for  the  Defence  of 
the  Christian  Religion^  at  the  Ilajjue,  hav- 
ing offered  a  reward  for  the  best  essay  on 
I  the  subject,  the  prize  was  gained  in  1851, 
j  by  Constantine  Tischendorf,  a  scholar  al- 
;  ready  well  known  for  his  laborious  investi- 
;  gations  in  the  text  of  the  Greek  Testament, 
I  and  universally  famous  since  then  for  his 
I  discovery  of  the  Sinaitic  MS.     To  Dr.  Tis- 
I  chendorf,  besides  his  careful  essay,  we  owe 
the  best  and  most  complete  critical  edition 
of  these  spurious  Gospel^',  as  well  as  a  sim- 
ilar collection   of  the    Apocryphal    Acts. 
And  again  it  was  the  appearance  of  his 
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■Evangelia  Apocrypha'  in  1853  -which  at- 
tmctedDr.  EUicott's  noUce,  uid  drew  fortL 
IVom  him  the  populu  and  interesting  «sm.v 
from  which  we  have  already  quoted.  Sidcl' 
then  the  subject  hu  received  more  attention 
than  fonnerly  front  our  own  divines,  aii<l 
has  even  been  commended  occasionally  tn 
the  attention  of  others,  as  for  instance  by 
Dr.  Alexander  (now  Bishop  of  Deny), 
who  delivered  a  lecture  upon  it  in  1865,  bl 
Dublin.  Lastly,  Dr.  TischendorTs  collet-  , 
tjon  and  many  of  his  conclusions  have  been 
presented  in  an  English  form  to  the  uri- 
leamed  public,  with  further  additions  and 
illustrations,  by  Mr,  Harris  Cowper. 

Having  thus  traced  the  stream  of  recent 
literature  bearing  on  the  subject,  we  return 
to  the  Lectures  of  M.  Douhaire,  to  which 
we  ascribe,  in  no  small  measure,  the  resu-- 
citatjon  of  the  interest  felt  in  this  class  of 
compositions,  and  in  still  greater  measure 
the  rescue  of  them  from  the  almost  iodis- 
criminate  contempt  with  which  cducat^il 
writers.  Catholic  as  well  as  Protestant,  rt'- 
garded  them  till  lately.  We  cannot  bni 
gympathise  with  his  generous  vindication  nf 
these  much  abused  productions ;  andthougli 
by  no  means  able  to  acquiesce  altogether  in 
the  estimate  which  he  forms  of  them,  anil 
the  admiration  with  wliich  he  regards  theni, 
we  think  that  hia  view  of  the  matter  is  ju^^ 
in  many  particulars,  besides  being  far  mori- 
consietent  with  the  tenets  of  Roman  Cathol- 
icism than  the  depreciatory  tone  in  whitli 
writers  of  that  Church  have  usually  indulgci ! , 
After  noticing  the  conscious  falaehood  and 
heretical  animus  which  mirk  many  of  thi- 
early  Christian  Apocryphal  writings,  lie 
thus  continues  in  his  introductory  lecture :  ^- 

'  It  is  net  so  with  the  legends  of  the  Evangelic 
Cycle  properly  ao  called.  Tbese  nre  simple  tra- 
ditioDB.  aliltlc  too  credulous  perhaps,  and  a  lit- 
tle too  puerile,  but  traditions  assuredly  whicli 
have  not  originnled  in  evil  intentions.  Kindly 
simplicity  and  candour  glow  there  in  every  pog*': 
and  there  is  so  close  a  correspoDdence  in  some  ul 
their  statements  with  the  story  of  the  OoepeN, 
that  criticiam  has  been  inclined  to  regard  thein 
■8  in  many  points  an  authentic  complement  (if 
the  narrative  of  the  Apostles.  Thete  tbmili>u- 
tales,  recounted  at  the  hearth,  under  the  tenl, 
in  the  fields,  in  the  halts  of  caravans,  contain 
a  living  picture  of  (he  popular  manners  prevail- 
ing in  the  new.born  Church.  There,  better  than 
anywhere  else,  is  depicted  the  inner  liA  of  the 


Christian  oammnui^.  Nowhere  ahall  ws  ttniif 
better  the  tranalbnnBtion  which  waa  Umd  it 
work  under  the  inSoenoe  of  Chrtatiauity  uamg 
the  lower  ranks  of  socie^.  The  rich  aoaree  ef 
ideu  and  sentiments  opened  by  tbe  new  woi^ 
there  developee  itself  with  ooi»oiianesB  and  &«■ 
dom.  It  may  be  that  what  thcM  books  idatr  ts 
us  of  the  BUased  Virgin  and  her  parents,  of 
Jcmis  and  his  Apostles,  may  not  be  vety  exact 
—  nay,  thus  much  is  even  probable;  but  the 
ways,  the  practices,  the  habits  which  they  ii>- 
Foluntarilj  record,  are  true.  Eviddtlj  tbfj 
assign  to  the  personageB  of  saored  etoty  coover- 
sations  which  they  never  held  :  but  if  they  have 
assigned  to  these  persooages  certain  oondnct, 
in  actions,  oertdn  words,  it  is  becaoae  saeh 
in  the  spirit  of  the  time,  and  becaoae  they 
thought  worthy  of  those  to  whom  they  wer« 
attributed.  These  legends  are  thus,  in  flKt,  ■ 
popular  commentary  on  the  Gospel;  and  the 
vet7  falsehoods  they  oonttun  have  an  actoil 
truth.'  • 

After  noticing  the  oral  character  of  the 
instruction  which  was  necessarily  the  prin- 
cipal and  sometime!  the  only  inatmctiao 
then  to  be  had,  he  thus  proceeds :  — 

'  If  then  It  came  to  pass  that  an  Apoatle  or  a 

disciple  of  the  Apostlee,  in  some  litUe  viUoge  of 
the  Eut  or  Wot,  addressed  to  his  brethren 
words  of  enoauiagement  and  of  hope,  aad,  dis- 
oonraing  about  the  Saviour  and  his  disciples,  re- 
lated the  words  or  the  actions  of  which  he  him- 
self had  persanally  been  witness,  or  which  he 
had  learned  ftom  others,  these  simple  harangues 
passed  firom  mouth  to  mouth  through  all  the 
empire,  and  every  ChristiaD  added  Bomething  to 
them  oat  of  his  belief  or  out  of  his  own  heart. 
The  language  was  not  merely  the  utleraooe  of  « 
simple  individual,  it  was  tbe  common  longnage 
of  Christendom,  Thus  by  a  natural  process, 
simply,  with  no  fer^ono  intent,  men  adorned 
and  embellished  veritable  facts  and  real  dls- 
coarBcs;  and  the  result  was  a  spontaneous  and 
almost  involuntary  completion  of  the  imperftct 
or  hos^  narratives  which  excited  the  im^ina- 
(ion  vithont  entirely  satisfying  it.  Viewed  thai 
merely  as  isolated  productions  in  (he  middle  of 
the  epoch  which  saw  their  birth,  and  without 
influence  on  succeeding  times,  even  so  these  le- 
gends  of  the  infant  Church  would  tie  one  of  the 
most  curious  of  literary  monnraents  which  could 
be  offered  to  oar  study.  But  their  importance 
grows  singularly  greater,  when  we  come  to  con- 
sider that  (ar  ftom  having  remained  barren  of 
results,  tbey  have  exerted  the  most  powerful  and 
•  rulverdt4  CothoUque,  t.  It.  p.  OT7. 
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pndQCtiYe  action  on  the  poetry  of  the  ages  fol- 
kming;  that  thej  have  furnished  to  the  epic 
|KWtry,  the  drama,  the  painting,  the  sculpture 
of  the  Middle  Ages  an  inexhaustible  fund  of 
•nfe^ts,  that  all  Christian  nations  down  to  the 
sixteenth  century  have  drawn  from  them  their 
ikircst'  inspirations;  and  that  the  poesy  of  the 
MnaBulmans  has  been  their  tributary.* 

There  is  much  in  these  striking  words 
which  is  incontestably  true,  showing  that  the 
subject  thus  eloquently  commended  to  our 
attention  is  one  of  no  small  importance  to 
the  theologian  and  the  student  of  religious 
phenomena,  as  well  as  to  the  historian  of 
art.  On  the  latter  of  these  topics  we  shall 
ibrfoear  to  enter  now ;  confining  ourselves 
wholly  to  the  religious  and  moral  aspect  of 
the  question.  Assuredly  if  M.  Douhaire^s 
theory  of  the  origin  of  the  Apocryphal  Gos- 
pels were  correct,  they  would  have  a  com- 
manding claim  on  our  respect  as  well  as 
our  attention,  whether  as  documents  em- 
bodying genuine  Apostolic  traditions,  or 
eren  as  poetical  creations  breathing  the 
^th  of  primitive  Christianity.  How  far 
there  is  any  presumption  that  such  is  the 
case,  we  shall  presently  inquire,  carefully 
distinguishing  as  we  proceed  that  portion  of 
the  mixed  mass  of  documents  which  have 
the  best  claim  to  be  considered  original. 
But  first  we  will  turn  back  to  trace  the  ear- 
lier history  of  the  Apocryphal  Gospels. 

They  aU  sprang  up  (to  speak  generally) 
in  the  period  comprised  between  the  second 
and  sixth  centuries ;  all  of  them  originating 
in  .the  East,  and  most  of  them  (as  has  been 
proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  competent  crit- 
ics of  whatever  school  or  creed)  either  in 
the  Holy  Land  itself  or  in  the  countries  im- 
mediately adjacent,  the  greater  part  appar- 
ently among  the  Syrian  Christians.  Syriac 
was  in  most  cases  the  language  of  the  origi- 
nals. But  at  a  very  early  period  they  were 
translated  into  other  tongues  also,  Greek, 
Coptic,  Arabic,  &c.,  obtaining  so  wide  a 
popularity  and  so  dominating  over  the  ima- 
gination and  belief  of  the  Eastern  Christians, 
that  too  often  thcv  threw  the  Canonical 
Gospels  into  the  shade.  In  their  Greek 
form  they  soon  invaded  the  West  also,  and 
being  presently  translated  into  Latin  found 
readers  in  greater  an<l  greater  numbers, 
rapidly  winning  favour  there  too  with  the 
masses.    In  vain  the  wiser  and  more  edu- 


cated leaders  of  the  Church  protested  against 
them ;  they  spread  their  influence  notwith- 
standing. Augustine  and  Jerome,  as  Epi- 
phanius  before  them,  denounced  them  in 
no  measured  terms.  Pope  Innocent  I.  (a.d. 
405)  in  his  individual  capacity,  and  Pope 
Grelasius  (a.d.  494)  even  authoritatively 
condemned  them ;  so  that  ofiicially  the  Latin 
Church  has  doubtless  kept  itself  clear  of  all 
embarrassing  recognition  of  them.  But  m 
spite  of  discouragement  and  even  of .  con- 
demnation, they  advanced  steadily  in  pre- 
dominating influence.  Presently,  when  the 
barbarians  of  the  North  were  brought  under 
the  teaching  of  Christianity,  the  Apocryphal 
and  legendaxy  phase  of  the  religion  was 
found  to  have  singular  attractions  for  them 
also.  The  marvels  and  gross  conceptions 
which  revolt  a  thoughtful  and  cultivated 
mind  proved  more  acceptable  to  those  rude 
races  thaa  the  high  morality  and  spiritual 
doctrine  of  the  Scripture.  And  gradually 
the  rulers  and  doctors  of  the  Church  ceased 
to  oppose  the  prevailing  tendency. 

*  In  all  the  period  which  separates  the  fifth 
fh>m  the  eleventh  century  '  (writes  that  loyal 
Catholic,  M.  Douhaire;  and  in 'his  Sixth  Lecture 
he  fully  maintains  and  justifies  his  position*) ,  *the 
part  played  by  the  Evangelical  legends  becomes 
immense.  The  liturgies  of  the  great  festivals  are 
in  fact  a  veritable  dramatisation  of  them:  as  at 
Christmas  the  ceremonies  of  the  Manger;  at  the 
Epiphany  the  Office  of  the  Star;  at  Easter  the 
Office  of  the  Sepulchre;  and,  above  all,  the  ser- 
vices for  the  Festivals  of  the  Virgin.' 

With  the  tenth  century  came  the  period  of 
the  Mimes,  and  later  that  of  the  Mysteries, 
all  being  founded  mainly  on  the  Apocryphal 
Gospels  and  on  the  legendary  mythology 
which  they  originated ;  while  the  same  con- 
ceptions inspired  (as  we  have  seen)  and 
gave  the  prevailing  colour  to  all  departments 
of  art  and  imaginative  literature .  The  Scrip- 
tures and  the  Scriptural  narratives  were 
fairly  overlaid,  not  to  say  eoncealed,  by  the 
outflow  from  these  impurer  and  once  pro- 
hibited sources  of  belief ;  while  the  Apocry- 
phal Gospels  themselves,  eagerly  copied  at 
first  by  the  monks  and  translated  into  all 
languages  of  Christendom,  and  then  diffused 
still  more  widelv  in  the  form  of  romances 
and  poems,  became  the  foundation  in  the  thir- 
teenth centur}'  of  the  Legcnda  Aurea,  long 
*  University  Cmtbolique,  t.  vi.  pp.  412  teq. 
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the  most  popular  of  all  books  (it  may  be  announcement  of  the  ecocntrie  GuillainM 

fairly  said)  tnroughout  the  regions  of  the  Postel,  returning  in  the  middle  of  the  tur 

West.  teenth  century  from  his  travels  in  the  East, 

that  he  had  brought  back  a  copy  of  tkc 

•  To  look  at  the  number,  the  grandeur,  and  » Qospel  of  James,'  which  waa  read  as  a  sir 

the  power  of  these  legends »  (remarks  M.  IXoiu  ^^^  ^j^  -^  ^^  Eastern  Church.     Postel 

haire*)  'one  could  not  su^t  for  them  an  ongm  ^^^^^^  ^^^  j^  ^^  authority  almost  canonicd. 

so  humble.    Nothing  in  truUi  is  more  simple,  ^^^  Ptoicoangdium  he  called  it  ;•  the  mist- 

nothmiF  more  modest  than  those  primitive  reo-  .        ,      .         j  r       j  *•        r      li^     r^        % 

ord*  which  became  in  time  touoWng  epic  OP  dra.  '"g  b'?"'  and  foundation  for  the  Gomel, 

mai fiill  of  decoration  and  pomp.    This  grand  supplj'njS  on  the  highest  authority  all  thtt 

riVer  of  i)oetry  which  gives  their  "life  to  all  the  «»•>  be  desired.     Such  language  was  hkeJy 

middle  ajccs,  resembles  those  vast  streams  of  the  to  excite  the  indignation  of  Protestants ; 

New  World  which  nourish  whole  continents,  and  and  Postel  was  assailed  accordingly,  espec- 

whioh  are  at  the  commencement  of  thdr  course  ially  by  Henry  Stephens,  in  no  measured 

mere  narrow  rivulets  lost  vi  the  obaeurity  of  the  terms.     Being  no  great  ornament  himself  to 

mountains. '  the  Catholic  Church,  he  and  his  new  treasnrs 

.    .  •      I       V  were  discountenanced  almost  as  much  bv  U* 

And  now  a  veir  8>ng"lw  phenomenon  pre-  co-rcligioniste ;  and  he  never  seems  to  We 

sents   Itself      •  The  companson  which  we  guccceded  in  m  mndi  aa  printing  his  Prote- 

have  just  made  (continues  M.  Douhaire)  ^geUum.    But  in  1552  it  wm  published 

holds  good  also  m  another  respect;  for  just  ;„  L*atin  by  the  Lutheran  Bibliander,  and  m 

as  It  has  only  recently  been  made  a  subject  y^  ^j^  'q^^^  ^^^^  ^„  brought  out  by 

of  inquiry,  whence  come  the  waters  which  Michael  Neander  in  his  •Apoc^pha  No^ 

imgatethe  globe,  so  men  have  not  asked  Testamenti.' the  first  collectWofits  kind 


tiU  a  comparatively  recent  penod.  whence  ^^  ^  ^een  made,  consisting,  however. 
c*me  these  great  compositions  with  which  ^.^5^^  ^f  fragments  of  the  A^rjphal  wri- 
the faith  of  our  fathers  was  so  deeply  im-  tingsWvedTrom  the  Greek  tathers.  The 
bued.'  In  fact,  strange  to  sav.  from  the  13th  «  ^ody  of  those  Apocryphal  writings 
centurj-  onwards,  the  onginal  writings  which  |y,,^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  stiriay  undiscovered^ 
had  produced  such  an  effect  began  them-  Neander  did  nV*  even  print  the  Gospel  of 
selves  to  drop  into  oblivion.  Tlie  stones  jjicodemus,  though  an  ^ition  of  that^as  it 
which  they  tofd  circulated  as  widely  as  ever,  ^^^  appeara)  wm  brought  out  at  Leipsig 
Md  even  with  increased  weight  of  authority.  ^  ^^^  j/jg  ^  „^  supposed  that  i3 
Not  on  y  art  and  literature  but  the  legend-  ^^^  ^^^  ,^  perished  Jewel.  Bog- 
ancs,  the  loctionaries,  the  breviaries  of  the  ^j  ""^  ^4^^,  'cliampions  of  the  bI- 
Chun*  were  full  of  them  to  overflowing,  formed  English  Church,  refer  to  them  merely 
But  the  documents  from  which  they  had  been  ^  ^jj^j  by  Augustine  and  others.  AVhita- 
dniwn  began  to  disappear  and  at  last  were  ^^^  (r^  /  ^  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Cam- 
totally  foi^otten  Copyists  no  longer  cared  bridge),  writmg  in  1588,  savs  of  the  Go*- 
to  transcriFjc  the  MSS.  which  lay  m  the  libra-  pels  of  Thomas? Nicodemus,  &c.,  that  •  they 
ries  of  monastenes,  coUokcs,  and  cathedrals  J^  „„t  „ow  extant.'  •     Nor  was  much  ii^ 


unread  and  iinnotioed.    Nor  were  they  res-  ^^^^  t^^^^  by  critics  or  polemical  writew 
cued  from  this  oblivion  by  the  restorr*-""  .    j     .  .  r        .      .      _ 

of  learning.     The  researches  of  eager 


cued  from  this  obhvion  by  the  restoration  i„  guch  portions  of  them  as  remained.  Con- 
of  learning.  The  researches  of  ^er  stu-  troversy,  raging  round  the  Old  TesUiment 
dents  turned  in  quite  a  different  direction ;   ApocrjTiha,  wm  almost  silent  here.      The 


and  between  the  learned  whose  thoughts  R|,„an  Catholic  Church,  having  happily 
were  chiefly  bent  on  the  recovery  of  the  f^^^^  ^^  compromise  itself  by  any  overt  art 
treasures  of  classical  antiquity,  and  the  or-   of  recognition,  could  appeal  to  the  declaitsd 


dmary  reading  public  who  were   satisfied  opi„io„- ^f  pothers  and  primitive  Pones, 

with  later  compilations,  the  ApocoThal  Gos-  ^:^^^  condemning    these    eariv  legenclaiy 

pels  themselves  were  enbrofy  lost  sight  of  books,   whatever  might  be  its'  consistency 

No   ma.ster  of  learning  cared  to  exhume  ;„  admitting  the  legemls  notwithstanding  to 

them,  or  troubled  himself  about  their  exist-  ^    i^^^  j„  g,^  autEorised  breviaries.     And 

ence;   and  the  prmting-press,  busy  m  all  j^e  Protestiint  doctors,  precluded  from  n«- 

countnes  and  languages  with  the  ever-pop-  i„g  these  documents  m  weapons  of  offence 

ular  Golden  legend,  did  not  reproduce  a  ^h^^^  j^e  Romanists,  nat\iraUy  despised 

single  copy  of  the  curious  documents  of  ^j  dismissed  them  m  puerile  and  wor&lesa 

which  that  cherished  manual  was  the  hneal  fiptJong 

descendant  and  the  heir.      It  was  inth  a       ^^  ^       therefore,   cared  to   search  for 

shock  ofsurpnsc  therefore,  and  mdeed  with  ^jg^j       documents,  or  to  edit  those  which 
utter  mcrcduuty,  that  Europe  received  the  ® 

•  I>i.«iputmtion  on  Scripture  (Parker  Society's  edl- 

•  Ibid.  t.  V.  p.  121.  tlon).  p.  188. 
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exiftedwitli  scbolarly  precision,  till  early  in 
the  last  century  they  attracted  the  attention 
of  J.  A.  Fabr^cius,  Professor  at  the  Hi^h 
School  of  Haidburg.     Fascinated,  in  spite 
of  himself,  and  of  the  odium  which  he  was 
likely  to  incur,  with  these  sinmilar  produc- 
tions, that  diligent  scholar,  while  earnestly 
disclaiming  any  admiration  of  them,  set  to 
work  to  collect  all  that  could  be  found  on 
the   subject;    and   soon   discovered   (what 
others  had  hinted  before)  that  so  far  from 
being  novelties  in  the  Western  world,  many 
of  these  productions  existed  in  MS.  in  the 
public  libraries  of  Europe.    Several  of  these 
he  collated  accordingly ;   and  produced  in 
1703  his  •  Codex  Apocr}'phus  Novi  Testa- 
mcnti,'  which  until  our  own  davs  has  re- 
xnained  the  standard  edition  of  these  writ- 
ings; the  *  Gospels^  being  comprised  in  the 
tirst  volume   of   his  work.     M.   Douhaire 
cloes  full  justice  to  the  learned  and  amiable 
Oerman  professor,  who  alone  for  centuries 
showed  that  he  had  a  heart  to  feel  the  at- 
'tractions  of  these  singular  remains  of  prim- 
itive  Christianity,   unlike    the    *  impassive 
Aristarchi,'  Protestant  and   Catholic,  who 
liad  vied  with  each  other  hitherto  in  expres- 
sions of  contempt  for  them.     After  Fabri- 
cius,  the  subject  received  the  attention  of 
several  authors  of  note,  foremost  amongst 
whom  were  our  own  countrymen,  Nathaniel 
Jjarduer,  and  before  him   another  learned 
nonconformist,  Jeremiah  Jones,  whose  work 
on  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testament  enjoyed 
in  the  last  century  a  well-deserved  repute. 
Jones  translated  many  pieces  of  Fabricius's 
collection,  Lardner  commented  only;  both 
of  them  adopting  an  equally  hostile  strain. 
More  remarkable,  as  not  commentators  only, 
but  contributors  of  lost  pieces  to  tlic  Apoc- 
n'phal  collection,  were  Sike,  Wallin,  and 
Birch ;  names  which,  though  at  first  sight 
they  might  be  mistaken  for  British,  belong 
respectively  to  a  Genuan,  a  Swede,  and  a 
Dane.     To  these  we  may  add  the  learned 
Frenchman  Cotcler.    The  contributions  thus 
made  were  drawn,  in  two  instances  at  least, 
from  the  Arabic;  though  that,  it  now  ap- 
pears, was  not  their  original  form.    In  spite, 
nowever,  of  the  increased  attention  which 
they  have  received  since  the  end  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century,  the  Apocrjphal  Gospels 
have  been  little  known  beyond  a  narrow 
circle  of  the  K\inie(l  world,  excei)t  through 
one  or  two  futile  attempts  to  use  them  for 
the  purpose  of  discrcditmg  Christianity.    In 
17G1)  a  French  translation  of  some  of  them 
was  publishdd  in  London  by  Voltaire,  under 
the  name  of  the  Abbe  B.  (the  initial  of  his 
secretarj'),  which  may  be  seen  in  his  col- 
lected works,*  with  a  preface  in  the  usual 
•  Vol.  xxxi.  of  the  I'aria  edition  of  1819. 


scoffing  tone  of  the  author ;  and  an  English 
reprint  of  Joneses  translations,  in  conjunc- 
tion t^yith  some  of  the  Epistles  of  the  Apos- 
tolic Fathers,  appeared  in  1825,  issued  with 
the  same  object  by  Hone,  not  without  find- 
ing many  purchasers  both  then  and  subse- 
(luently.  But  no  one  came  forward  to  carry 
on  and  improve  the  work  of  Fabricius,  till 
in  1832  Dr.  Thilo,  of  Halle,  brought  out  his 
*  Codex  Apocryphus,'  improved  by  the  col- 
lation of  several  new  MSS.,  and  by  the  ad- 
dition of  the  pieces  brought  to  light  in  the 
course  of  the  preceding  centur\'.  Indeed  it 
is  to  Dr.  Thilo  as  preceding  MM.  Rio  and 
Douhaire,  that  we  must  ascribe  in  great 
measure  the  increase  of  interest  felt  in  these 
writings  during  the  last  thirty  years,  though 
we  repeat  our  conviction  that  the  movement 
is  chiefiy  due  to  the  popular  and  enthusiastic 
criticism  of  the  French  writers. 

The  books  which  we  have  placed  at  the 
head  of  this  article  represent  accurately  en- 
ough the  present  state  of  thought  and  know- 
ledge of  the  subject  in  Germany,  England, 
and  France.  Dr.  Tischendorrs  edition  is 
indisputably  the  best  which  ha^  yet  appear- 
ed of  the  Greek  and  Latin  texts.  He  has 
made  many  fresh  discoveries  of  ]MSS.  in  the 
libraries  of  Europe,  some  forty  of  these  con- 
stituting his  additional  apparatus  criticus ; 
and  he  believes  that  there  are  many  more 
still  buried  in  monasteries  and  hi  other  un- 
catalogued  collections  ;  while  the  dates  he 
assigns  to  them  for  the  most  part  supply  a 
curious  confinnation  of  what  we  noticed 
just  now,  the  disappearance  of  the  Apocry- 
phal Gospels  iu  the  Western  world  after  the 
fourteenth  centur}*.*  So  far  as  his  materi- 
als go,  the  care  of  such  an  editor  leaves 
little  or  nothing  to  be  desired  ;  and  his  pro- 
legomena supply  undoilbtcdly  the  most  re- 
lial)le  information  and  the  most  cautious 
conclusions  on  the  subjects  there  touched 
upon  which  can  anwhere  be  found.  They 
contain,  too,  a  brief  summary  with. certain 
modifications  of  his  essay  of  1851,  which 
mav  still  be  consulted  in  txtenao  bv  those 
who  wish  for  further  details,  and  of  which 
he  holds  out  the  promise  of  publishing  soon 
an  ammended  edition. 

Mr.  Harris  Cowper's  book  is  a  translation 
for  the  most  part  of  Dr.  TischendorPs  text, 
with  some  additions  from  other  sources. 
The  introfluction  and  the  prefaces  to  the  se- 
veral pieces  are  also  chiefly  derived  from 

*  The  main  oxc<*ption  Heems  to  bo  in  the  ca.se  of 
tho  CiOi«jK'l  of  Nicudoniuif,  of  which  Dr.  Tischondorf 
;  nntos  8oine  I^tin  MSS.  of  tho  tin^HMtth  aiulsixtoen- 
;  th  wntiirifs.  We  have  ppen  that  this  wa.s  printed 
'  in  1516.  Indeed,  in  Knf^lund,  wh«>re  it  had  always 
'  lioen  a  ppeelal  Ihvourlte  in  c<»nse«juence  of  it^iup- 
;  potKKi  connexion  with  JoM>ph  of  Arimatha'a,  the 
I  vernacular  ven<ion  had  been  repeatedly  printed  long 
I  before. 
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Dr.  Tiscliendorf,  and  from  the  pages  of  the  speciality  is,  we  believe,  as  a  S^Tiac  scholar; 
translator\s  own  *  Journal  of  Sacred  Liter-  but  in  one  who  has  edited  (unless  we  are 
ature.^  It  is  a  publication  which  we  wel-  misinformed)  the  Alexandrine  MS.  of  the 
come  as  useful  and  seasonable.  Xor  do  we  New  Testament,  we  are  surprised  to  find  no 
challenge  the  praise  wliich  the  editor  claims  large  a  imraber  of  inaccuracies  and  mis- 
fbr  it,  that  *  lor  the* first  time  the  English  takes,  which  we  hope  he  will  take  care  to 
reader  will  have  anything  that  can  honestly  correct  before  he  produces  anotl|pr  edition, 
pretend  te  be  a  complete  collection  of  the  Lastly  there  is  the  volume  of  M.  Nicobu, 
False  (rospels ;  ^  tliough  we  couhl  wish  that  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  new  school 
the  volume  evinced  a  little  more  of  the  mo-  of  French  Protestant  theologians,  yrho 
desty  and  diffidence  which  would  better  be-  (^however  justly  liable  to  the  charge  of  Ra- 
fit  the  calibre  of  the  work.  .  We  are  some-  tionalism)  unites  much  of  the  learning  of 
what  impatient  of  Mr.  Cowper's  very  posi-  Grcrmany  with  the  keen  practical  insight,  the 
tive  ipse  dixit^  oven  when  his  remarks  com-  clearness,  the  grace,  and  the  matchless  dia- 
mond themselves  to  our  judgment  —  and  lectic  skill  which  distinguish  their  own  na- 
there  is  an  air  of  pretentiousness  about  the  tion.  Unlike  the  two  preceding  writers, 
whole  affair  wliich  would  better  have  been  whose  names  we  have  coupled  with  his  at 
avoided.  The  promise  of  *  Scriptural  re-  the  head  of  this  article,  M.  Nicolas  gires 
ferenoes,'  paraded  in  the  title-page,  led  us  neither  version  nor  translation  of  the  Apoc- 
to  ho]>o  that  we  should  find  some  notices  ryphal  Gospels ;  but  he  supplies  an  anima- 
hore  of  those  more  latent  and  delicate  influ-  ted  analysis  of  them.  His  work  is  an  ex- 
ences  of  the  New  Testament  on  the  matter  cellent  specimen  of  the  peculiar  merits  ofhb 
and  the  languages  of  these  writings,  which  it 

is  most  interesting  to  trace.     But  we  find  lit-  ^«^'"^f  o^  'lowiauu,  *  the  Jews  who  observed^*  &e. 

tie  more  than  directions  what  chapter  and  (P;  ^^U)  ;  ei^fpdvdvaav  rpdyovT^  tcai  irhnnmi, 

verse   we   are  to  turn  to  for  the  Murder  of  1^,^,7  "^J?^  "^^^  eating  and  dnnkmg'd^ 

the  Innocents,  the  Flight  into  Egypt,  the  ri^>  '  I'lrZlT  ^"^^ '^'^7        ^TTli 

a^^-^  4.  4.'      '  \\    ii^M  1  p  ^^'^      c  *  tho  earthquake  icAicA  occur rca  iiHW  violent  and 

Temptation  m  the  WiMomessi&c.-- refer-  ^,   (p>285)  ;   r^  napacKeofK  «xravT«o«. 

ences  which  any  Sunday-scholar  might  sup-  f^^en  the  preparation  was  come^  (p.  287); 

ply.     Nor  can  we  conceal   our  dissatisfac-  Kodiaac  6  Kaiaap,  *when  Ctesarsat  in  theCapi- 

tion   with  the   translations,    at    least   with  to\' {^,  411)  \iK6iuiac  oXiyoGTov  rb  t-^vocahw 

those   from  the   Greek.*      Mr.    Cowper's  Sei^ov  (drive  out  the  nation,  and  itiduce  it  to 

the  smallest  numbers)  *  by  driving  out  their  uk 

*  We  note  down  a  few  of  the  most  remarkable  tion  as  soon  as  possible  show  .  .  .'  (p.  418). 
errors.     '  Protcvangelium,'  c.  ii.  nepiei/ji-o  (she       Sometimes  a  long  passiige  is  most  unacooont- 

took  off  her)  *  she  folded  vp  ,**  c.  xvii.  avT^  ij  i/fi-  ably  mistaken  or  misi'epresented,  when  it  is  haid 

tpa  Toi'  llvpiov  Tzoif/aei  (the  day  of  the  Lord  shall  to  see  what  diflBculty  presents  itself.    Take  the 

itself  bring  it  to  pass)  *  the  day  of  the  Lord  shall  opening,  for  instance,  of  the  first  part  of  Hbtt 

make  plain,*    £vung.  Thorn.  A.  c.  iv.  o{>k  ane-  Gospel  of  Nicodemus,  second  version  (Tisehe^ 

'/uwatL  Tijv  u6tfv  onv  (thou  shalt  not  go  back  the  dorf,  p.  ;266.     Cf.  Cowper,  p.  267).     In  other 

way  thou  earnest)  *  Mom  shall  not  finish  thy  jour-  places  the  translator  specifies  difficulties  in  tht 

ncy  ,•'  c.  vii.  rvp-.dijv  Ixetv  (I  was  found  to  have)  text  which  are  really  no  difficulties  at  all,  e.  9. 

^  I  find  I  have  ;'  h-i^v/ioi'fmi  Tr;v  alaxi'vrjv  5ti  ,  .  ,  Protevangelium,  c.  xix.  nap^ivoc  eyevmfoevh  «♦ 

(I  take  the  shame  to  heJirt  that .  . .  )  *  Tarn  filled  Afwp«  7  <l>vaic  avry^  (a  virgin  has  brought  forth : 

v'ith  shamr,for  ...,•*  oi'rof  n  :tot£  fuya  iariv  .  a  thing  which  her  nature  admits  not  of),  which 

.  .  .  oi'K  o/fVi  (what  great  thing  he  is  .  .  .  I  know  Mr.  Cowper  renders,  •  A  virgin  hath  brou|^ 

not)  *  whatccer  great  thing  heis  .  .  .  I  know  not.*  forth,  which  is  not  in  accordance  with  theeouTH 

Kvaiig.  Thoin.  B.  ri  at  r/f^Ki/cav  oi  ?.ukkoi  koX  t^-  of  nature. ,*  adding  in  a  note,  *  The  Grcdc  il 

FKtvuoar  airtnt; ;  (what  did  the  jhwIs  injure  thee  "  what  her  nature  doth  not  contain.*'     I  gin 

that  tiiou  didst  empty  them?)  ^  why  have  the  the  probable  sense.*     Again  in  the  *  Namtio  J<^ 

pools  ojfrndcd  thee,  and  why  hast  thoa  emptied  sephi  *  (Tischendorf,  pp.  486-447),  the  GreA 

them  ? '     Evang.  Nlc.  P.  I.  A.  c.  xv.  ovk  uyvoeire  of  wliich  is  certainly  as  bad  as  need  be,  Mr. 


oi*ds  were  nuwlc)  *  the  things  here  recorded  came  I  (we  no  longer  saw  the  .robber,  as  to  what  took 


to  pass.*  We  are  startled,  Ijcsides,  to  find  such  :  phicc),  which  he  translates,  *  We  no  longer 
slips  as  avOi^y  straightway;  ■xp-)^  ravra,  more-  the  robber,  whatever  was  done;^  and  appondl 
over;  ucrre  }i'uaO/ri'aiy  so  that  it  might  be  known,  a  fwt-note,  *The  Greek  here  is  obsoure:  aad 
Mr.  Cowper  is  especially  unfortunate  in  his  ,  probably  means  that  the  robber  became  inviriUflb 
translation  of  participles.  E>u^a;kr  I'lKovaatja,  1  however  it  came  about  *  !  We  forbear  to  nniltt- 
*  ElizalKJth  who  heard  '  (p.  23)  ;  (tv  toiovtov  -at-  ,  ply  citations  further.  Even  in  the  Latin  tr»iil> 
(Uov  ^,i;(jv,  *  tliou  who  hast  such  a  sou  ;'  t^7j?.0€  j  lations  it  would  be  easy  to  point  oat  manj  thiQ|i 
nai^uv,  •  went  out  to  play*  (p.  Ill) ;  rrapiaTopfj-  \  which  need  revisaL 
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oountry  and  his  school  of  thought.  He  is 
na  follower  of  M.  Douhairc,  yet  his  view  of 
the  subject  has  evidently  been  strongly  in- 
flaenced  by  the  vigorous  comments  of  that 
writer ;.  and  he  regards  the  ancient  produc- 
tioiiB  before  us  with  an  indulgence  and  a 
sympathetic  interest  which  contrast  strongly 
with  the  usual  tone  of  English  critics.  Eng- 
lish readers,  however,  need  not  be  afraid  of 
the  book.  In  some,  indeed,  of  his  remarks 
on  the  Christian  *  Origines '  he  gives  way  too 
much  perhaps  to  that  taste  for  hasty  gener- 
alisation which  most  objectionably  charac- 
terises his  well-known  *  Etudes  sur  TAncien 
Testament.^  But  we  see  nothing  in  his 
comments  on  the  Apocryphal  Gospels  which 
seed  pain  or  disconcert  the  devoutest  stu- 
dents of  Christian  antiquity.  And  for  origi- 
nality of  thought,  breadth  of  view,  and 
careiul  study  of  the  subject,  it  deserves  the 
respectful  attention  of  all  who  desire  to  ob- 
tain an  insight  into  the  origin  and  nature  of 
these  singular  documents. 

And  now  with  the  help  of  our  various 
grnides  we  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
3ie  documents  themselves. 

The  pieces  which  Dr.  Tischendorf  has 
published  in  his  collection  (some  of  which, 
as  the  Mors  Pilati,  and  Vindicta  Salvatoris, 
we  decidedly  object  to'  see  there)  are  twelve 
in  number ;  or,  counting  separately  the  va- 
rious recensions  of  the  same  piece,  twenty- 
one  in. all.  These  we  may  divide,  accord- 
ing to  their  subject-matter,  mto  four  groups ; 
three  is  the  usual  number  employed  for  their 
classification,  but  we  greatly  prefer  four. 
The  several  olasscs  of  documents,  then, 
would  be  those  that  tell, 

1.  Of  the  holy  family,  and  the  birth  of 
Jesus  Christ. 

2.  Of  the  infancy  and  childhood  of  the 
Saviour. 

8.   Of  his  death  and  resurrection. 

4.   Of  his  descent  into  the  lower  world. 

Restricting  ourselves  (as  our  limits  com- 
pel us  to  do)  to  a  brief  analysis  of  the  prin- 
cipal only  of  these  works,  we  will  notice  the  j 
books  which  eon.stitute  the  various  groups. 

1.   At  the  head  of  the  first  class  stands 
the  Gospel  of  eJames ;  the  Protevangelium, 
as  Postel  called  it,  l)eeause  it  forms  a  prec- 
lude to  the  saen^l  storv  as  related  by  the  ■ 
Evangelists.     This  is   undoubtedly  a  very ! 
early  production,  th<^  original  certainly  of  i 
all  of  the  same  clasy? ;  and  dates  (as  is  gen-  i 
erally  allowed)   from   tlie  second   centur}*. ' 
Thus  much  may  be  ccmeluded  from  the  fact' 
that  it  is  cited  bv  Tia^'ie  in  the  writin;;s  of 
Origen  early  in  the  thinl  eentiirj',  in  terms , 
which  show  it  to  havt;  been  then  already 
well-known  in  the  ''Jreek  churches ;  so  that ! 
it  must  have  existed  some  time  before  in  its  \ 


•original  Syriac  form,  and  probably  was 
known  to  Tertullian,  Clemens  Alexandri- 
nus,  and  even  Justin  Martyr,  who  all  cer- 
tainly refer  to  legendary  particulars  which 
this  same  document  was  the  first  to  embody 
in  a  written  form.  It  relates  the  birth  of 
the  Virgin  Mar}',  whose  parents  Joachim 
and  Anne,  childless  till  then,  and  cut  to  the' 
heart  by  the  reproaches  consequently  rest- 
ing on  them,  are  severally  favoured  with 
visits  of  angels  to  announce  the  coming 
blessing  of  a  child.  Mary  is  bom  accord- 
ingly, and  kept  in  *  a  sanctuary '  in  her  pa- 
rents^ house,  till  at  three  years  old  she  is 
solemnly  conveyed  to  the  temple,  in  fulfil- 
ment of  their  vow,  and  there  is  *  brought  up 
like  a  dove,  and  received  food  at  tlio  hand 
of  an  angel.'  When  she  is  twelve  years 
old,  the  high-priest  is  instructed  by  an  an- 
gel to  select  a  widower  from  the  people  who 
shall  take  Mary  as  his  wife.  Joseph  is  ac- 
cordingly marked  out  for  this  honour  by  the 
sign  of  a  dove  flying  out  of  the  rod  which  he 
holds  in  his  hand  and  alighting  on  his  head. 
He  receives  the  sacred  charge;  and  soine 
time  after,  an  undefiled  virgin  of  the  house 
of  David  being  needed  to  spin  purple  and 
scarlet  for  the  ciutain  of  the  temple,  Mary 
is  chosen  by  lot  for  the  work.  Then  follows 
the  Annunciation,  as  Mary  (now  sixteen) 
goes  to  draw  water  at  the  well ;  then  Jo- 
seph's discovery  of  her  pregnancy,  his  dis- 
tress, and  the  instructions  he  receives. 
Both  parties  meanwhile  (Mary's  condition 
being  now  apparent)  are  in  disgrace  with 
the  priests ;  but  are  cleared  by  drinking, 
both  of  them,  the  *  water  of  reproof.'  Then 
comes  the  journey  to  Bethlehem ;  the  por- 
tents which  precede  the  birth  of  the  Saviour ; 
the  birth  itself  in  a  cave,  three  miles  short 
of  the  town ;  the  testimony  of  the  midwife 
to  the  miraculous  nature  of  the  event ;  and 
the  incredulity  of  Salome,  who  is*  punished 
and  converted  by  the  withering  of  her  hand. 
After  this  the  Magi  arrive,  their  storj'  being 
told  throughout  almost  in  the  words  of  St. 
Matthew.  But  in  the  massacre  of  the  Inno- 
cents, John  the  Baptist  being  in  special 
danger,  is  saved  by  a  mountain  opening  at 
Elizabeth's  prayer  to  receive  her  and  her 
child.  John  is  rescued  accordingly.  But 
his  father  Zacharias  falls  a  victim  to  the 
wrath  of  Herod,  being  slain  between  the 
pon'h  and  the  altar ! 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this 
production  was  originally  written  in  Syriac, 
though  translated  early  into  its  present 
Greek  form.  It  was  soon  imitated  also, 
with  further  additions,  in  other  writings  of 
the  same  class  ;  one  of  these  being  the  Gos- 
pel of  the  Pseudo  Matthew,  of  which  we 
shall  presently  say  more ;  and  another  the 
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Gospel  of  the  Nativity  of  Mary,  a  much 
later  production,  however,  composed  (as  it 
would  seem)  originally  in  Latin,  as  it  has 
not  been  found  in  any  other  language,  and 
bears  internal  marks  of  an  origin  subsequent 
to  the  Vulgate.  Of  these  two  imitations  of 
the  Protevangclium,  the  first  is  both  more 
diffuse  and  more  lavish  of  miracles;  the 
second,  simpler  and  in  a  purer  taste ;  but 
both  are  remarkable  for  the  evidences  they 
contain  of  a  progressive  veneration  for  the 
Virgin,  and  the  special  care  they  take  to 
guard  against  the  supposition  naturally  cre- 
ated by  the  scriptural  narrative  that  she 
was  t^e  mother  of  the  so-called  *  brethren  of 
the  Lord/  Lastly,  in  this  group  may  be 
included  the  *  History  of  Joseph  the  Car- 
penter,' edited  first  by  Wallin  from  the  Ar- 
abic ;  but  of  which  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  original  language  was  Coptic,  and 
that  it  originated  in  Egypt  at  the  be^n- 
ning  of  the  monastic  era.  This  narrative, 
ader  a  brief  summary  of  the  preceding 
events,  concerns  itself  almost  wholly  with 
the  last  days  and  death  of  Joseph,  and  is 
put  by  the  presumptuous  audacity  of  the 
writer  into  the  mouth  of  the  Saviour  him- 
self; beiu^  the  only  composition  in  all  tlie 
cycle  in  which  this  most  objectionable  lib- 
erty is  taken,  and  in  which  the  Apocryphal 
writers  have  even  ventured  to  assign  any- 
thing to  the  yours  of  Christ's  active  minis- 
try'.  The  cbief  features  of  this  composition 
are  tlio  unworthy  terrors  and  extravagant 
lamentations  of  Joseph,  in*  spite  of  all  his 
piety,  at  the  approach  of  death ;  and  the 
peculiar  agency  of  good  and  evil  spirits  at 
the  time  of  dissolution  which  it  supposes  — 
internal  indications,  it  is  argued,  of  its  ori- 
gin ainon;j:  the  Coptic  recluses,  and  con- 
firmed by  the  fact  that  fragments  have  been 
found  of  the  Coptic  text,  as  well  as  by  other 
external  evidence. 

2.  The  second  group  of  the  cycle  con- 
sists of  the  Gospels  which  relate  the  child- 
hood and  growth  of  the  Saviour.  This 
group  is,  of  course,  closely  connected  with 
the  preceding  one ;  so  that  in  fact  some 

Bieccs  which  belong  to  it  overlap  the  other, 
ut  the  subject-matter  of  the  two  is  plainly 
both  distinguishable  and  distinct ;  and  the 
principal  and  most  ancient  specimen  of  this 
second  class  of  compositions  contains  noth- 
ing in  common  witn  the  group  which  we 
have  examined.  This  most  ancient  compo- 
sition is  the  so-called  Gospel  of  Thomas ; 
itself  also,  like  the  Protevangclium,  origin- 
ally a  Syriac  production,  and  datin<T  Tike 
that  in  all  probability  from  the  second  cen- 
tury. For  the  Gospel  of  Thomas  is  simi- 
larly cited  by  Origen,  and  its  still  earlier  ex- 
istence even  in  Greek  is  fkirly  to  be  pre- 


sumed from  the  mention  by  Irenens  of  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  stories  it  contaics, 
that  of  Christ's  instruction  in  the  Alphabet. 
The  character  of  this  production  u  veiy 
much  worse  than  that  of  the  former  cltat ; 
and  all  the  more  so,  because  the  subject  is 
more  sacred  and  less  tolerant  of  unwortbf 
handling.  No  Christian  can  read  this  pieoe 
without  a  strong  sense  of  outraged  reB- 
gious  feeling ;  the  child  Jesus  being  repre- 
sented as  a  wayward  and  sometimes  mali^ 
nant  being,  delighting  in  acts  of  capridoos 
power,  which  are  only  by  chance  beneficeot 
or  useful.  A  Syriac  version  indeed,  brooeiit 
to  light  by  Mr.  Wright,  of  the  British  MVt- 
seum  (the  MS.  being  supposed  by  him  to  be 
of  the  sixth  century),  exhibits  this  chumc- 
ter  much  less  offensively  than  the  Greek, 
and  we  shall  gladly  think,  what  Mr.  Harris 
Cowper,  who  has  published  this  version  in 
English,  maintains  with  great  probability, 
that  we  have  here  the  nearest  approach  to 
the  original  text.  Its  offensive  features 
grew  with  successive  revisions,  till  they  cul- 
minated in  the  Latin  version,  which  Tischen- 
dorf  appends  to  his  two  specimens  of  the 
Greek.  Our  brief  analysis  shall  be  made 
from  the  first  of  these  two  versions,  wluch 
is  also  probably  the  older  of  the  two. 

The  child  Jesus,  when  five  years  old,  was 
found  one  sabbath-day  playing  by  a  stream, 
where  he  had  been  damming  up  the  water, 
and  also  moulding  clay  into  the  form  of 
sparrows .  Taken  to  task  for  this  by  a  scribe, 
he  clapped  his  hands  and  bade  the  sparrows 
fly  away,  which  thcj-  did  accordingly.  The 
child  of  another  scribe  having.even  meddled 
with  the  water-pools,  Jesus  struck  him 
dead;  and  the  same  fate  presently  befell 
another  boy,  who  ran  up  against  him. 
Frightened  at  the  odium  thus  produced,  Jo- 
seph ventures  to  remonstrate  with  the  child, 
but  is  angrily  silenced.  Presently  a  teacher 
named  Zacchseus  begs  Jesus  for  a  pupil; 
but  while  endeavouring  to  instruct  nim  in 
the  alphabet,  he  is  confounded  with  the 
child's  questions  and  remarks  on  the  mys- 
tical properties  of  the  letters.  Suspected 
afler  this  of  causing  the  death  of  a  bo^^  who 
had  been  pushed  off  the  roof  of  a  house, 
Jesus  calls  the  dead  to  life,  and  clears  him- 
self. At  six  years  old  he  is  sent  by  his 
mother  to  fetch  water ;  the  pot  is  broken, 
but  he  brings  the  water  home  in  Iris  folded 
mantle.  Going  to  the  field  with  his  father 
to  sow,  from  a  single  grain  of  com  he  raises 
a  hundred  quarters ;  and  then  delivers  Jo- 
seph from  a  dilficultyin  his  trade  bypullin«|f 
to  the  proper  length  a  pieoe  of  wood  which 
was  too  short.  Entrusted  once  more  to  a 
teacher  who  ventures  to  smite  hun,  he  strikes 
him  dead;  but  pacified  by  the  respectful 
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Gox^duct  of  a  third,  he  restores  the  former 
oxxe  to  life.     Havjng  afterwards  healed  his 
bpotbcr  James  from  the  bite  of  a  viper,  and 
rving  restored  a  dying  child,  and  raised  a 
—  '  man,  he  now  reaches  the  age  of  twelve 
;  and  the  visit  to  Jerusalem  follows, 
Telatcd  by  St.  Luke, 
"^esc  monstrous  stories  of  the  childhood 
the  Saviour  were  considerably  softened 
y/rn  in  a  later  production  of  the  same  class, 
'••'l^ich  is  commonly  called  the  Arabic  Gos- 
I^^l  of  the  Infancy.     This  compilation,  first 
I^^iblished  by  Sike  from  the  Arabic  in  1679, 
5^**«fes8e8  to  recount  the  events  which  took 
t^Xjice  from  tlie  birth  of  the  Saviour  till  his 
^i.«it  to  the  temple  at  the  age  of  twelve.     It 
O^ongs,  therefore,  in  part  to  the  first  of 
^Wxr  groujps,  and  has  gathered  its  materials 
fVt)m  various  sources.     Even  in  its  compos- 
J^  form,  however,  it  is  believed  to  have 
*>«en  originallv  Syriac ;  and,  indeed,  we  are 
^c>ld  by  M.  Nicolas  that  MSS.  of  it  in  that 
language  are  still  to  be  found  in  the  Vati- 
can and  in  the  Imperial  Library  at  Paris. 
It  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  marvels  it  re- 
Oounts  of  the  Virgin  and  Cliild,  especially 
clurin£^  the  flight  into  Eg^^pt  and  the  return 
"to  Galilee,  some  of  them  closely  resembling 
"the  Arabian  Nights  (youths  transformed  in- 
to mules  by  enchantment,  damsels  haunted 
V>y  dragons,  &c.),  and  for  the.  devotion  it 
^xpress^s  for  the  person  of  the  former.     But 
it  ^ains  a  singular  importance  from  the  fact 
of  it3  wide  diffusion  in  Arabic  and  other 
languages  among  the  nations  of  the  East, 
^ffhere  it  has  been  popularly  ascribed  to  St. 
I*eter ;  above  all  from  its  having  been  to  all 
uppcaraiice  the  document  received  there  in 
^lahomet's  time  as  the  authoritative  expo- 
nent of  Christianity.     From  such  a  point  of 
'view  we  cannot  be  surprised,  and  can  hardly 
regret,  tliat  the  Monotheism  of  Islam  should 
liave  commended  itself  as  the  more  rational 
religion  of  the  two. 

Parallel  to  the  Gospel  of  tlie  Infancy, 
and*  occupying  much  the  same  i)osition. 
in  the  West  which  that  did  in  the  East, 
is  the  Gospel  of  Pseudo  Matthew,  to  which 
we  have  already  referred.  This,  too,  is  a 
compilation,  belonging  partially  to  our  for- 
mer group,  as  well  as  to  tlie  present  one ; 
and  professing  in  the  Latin  version  (which 
alone  is  extant  now)  to  be  a  translation  by 
Jerome  from  the  Hebrew  of  St.  Matthew  ;  ♦ 
an  audacious  claim  which  help<'d  to  gain  a 
wide  celebritv  in  the  middle  ajjjes,  both  for 
it  an<l  also  for  the  sliorter  *  Gospel  of  the 
Nativity  of  Mary,'  which  by  some  accident 

•  We  f«>llow  Dr.  Tl!«clM*n<!orf  in  coiicediiifr  the  ti- 
tle of  lN<Midn  Mntthow  to  thin  I<mp>r  compilation. 
UU  vfumeniH  (i'rol.  XXX.— XXXI VjHeem  quite  I 
eondiMlve.  I 


managed  to  usurp  tlie  title,  and  thus  to  ob- 
tain a  transference  almost  without  curtail- 
ment into  the  famous  Golden  Legend. 

8.  The  writings  which  profess  to  give  a 
fuller  account  of  the  trial  and  death  of  the 
Saviour  are  chiefly  those  which  go  under 
the  name  of  the  Oesta  and  Ada  PUcUif  and 
which  form  the  first  part  of  the  so-called 
Gospel  of  Nicodemus.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  writings  of  this  class  were  current  in 
the  Christian  Church  as  early  at  least  as 
the  second  centurv.  To  some  such  docu- 
ments both  Tertuliian  and  Justin  Martyr 
before  him,  appeal  in  their  Apologies. 
Justin  challenges  his  heathen  opponents  to 
consult  for  themselves  the  *  Acts  of  Pilate ' 
in  support  of  what  he  alleges.  And  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  he  is  here  referring  to 
a  document  which  he  had  himself  seen  and 
believed  to  be  genuine,  more  especially  as 
he  designates  it  m  Greek  by  its  Latin  title 
Ada,  Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  at  all 
that  the  document  thus  circulated  among 
the  Christians  must  have  been  a  forgery ; 
for  it  is  manifestly  absurd  to  suppose  that 
an  official  letter  of  Pilatt*  to  the  Emperor 
Tiberius  had  been  published  and  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  Christians.  It  may  well 
be,  therefore,  that  one  of  the  spurious  pro- 
ductions now  in  our  possession  is  the  very 
document  to  which  Justin  refers.  But 
here  the  difficulty  is  to  say  which.  Dr. 
Tischendorf  argues  with  some  force  in  be- 
half of  the  Oesia  Pilatiy  which  forms  (as  we 
have  said)  the  first  part  of  the  composite 

*  Gospel  of  Nicodemus.'  But  there  is  a  fa- 
tal objection  to  this  (which  he  is  quite  un- 
able to  get  over)  in  the  fact  that  the  narra- 
tive of  the  Gesta  is  all  in  the  tliird  person, 
like  that  of  the  Canonical  Gospels,  and  has 
not  even  the  semblance  of  an  official  rt^port, 
which  Justin's  Ada  must  have*  had.  The 
same  objection  applies  to  another  version 
of  the  same  narrative  to  which  Dr.  Tischen- 
dorf assigns  the  title  of  Ada  Pllati.  There 
are  various  pieces,  on  the  other  hand,  which 
thus  far  satisfy  the  required  conditions, 
professing  to  be  letters  from  Pilate  to  Tibe- 
rius ;  the  principal  of  which  goes  by  the 
name  of  the  *  Report  of  Pflate  ; '  and  in  this 
certainly  the  language  of  the  Roman  Gov- 
ernor fully  bears  out  what  TcrtuUiaii  says 
of  his  words  in  the  alleged  *  Acta,*  that. he 
speaks  like   *  a   Christian   at  heart.''     This 

*  Report  of  Pilate '  accortlingly  is  what  M. 
Nicolas  claims  as  the  document  in  question. 
But  we  hesitate  to  admit  the  claim ;  for  the 
imposture  is  so  flagrant  and  so  extravagant 
that  i(  seems  unlikely  that  men  like  Justin 
and  Tertullian  should  have  accepttMl  or 
countenanced  the  forgerv- ;  and  we  are  more 
inclined  to  think  that  the  document  which 
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they  referred  to  has  been  expanded  into 
one  of  the  compositions  now  before  us.  If 
it  formed,  as  Dr.  Tischendorf  supposes,  the 
basis  of  the  so-called  Oesta  Pilati  (of  which, 
in  this  uncertainty,  we  forbear  to  give  a  de- 
tailed summary),  the  alleged  facts  added  to 
the  Gospel  narrative  would  be  that  a  charge 
was  brought  against  the?  Saviour,  before  ri- 
late,  of  illegitimate  birth,  that  miraculous 
homage  was  paid  to  him'  by  the  ^eagles  of 
the  Roman  legions,  and  that  his  crucifixion 
was  followed  ov  the  imprisonment  and  de- 
liverance of  Joseph  of  Arimathsea,  who 
ventured  to  declare  himself  in  his  favour. 
Such  would  be  the  principal  particulars 
which  tradition  (if  we  may  call  it  so)  pro- 
fesses to  add  to  the  account  of  the  Evan- 
gelists; together  with  the  names  ^besides 
some  other  details  concerning  them)  of  Pi- 
late's wife  Procla,  the  penitent  thief  Dysmas 
the  centurion  Longinus,  and  the  woman 
with  the  issue  of  blood  Veronica, 

4.  Lastly,  there  is  the  episode  of  the  De- 
scent of  the  Saviour  to  the  lower  world; 
which,  though  incorporated  into  the  exist- 
ing Gospel  of  Nicodemus,  and  forming  its 
second  part,  belongs  to  quite  a  different 
class  of  the  Apocryphal  writings.  Here 
there  is  but  one  document  to  examine, 
though  many  recensions  of  it.  Dr.  Tischen- 
dorf gives  three.  That  it  was  fused  into 
its  present  connexion  by  the  hand  of  a  com- 
piler, all  critics  agree ;  nor  does  there  seem 
any  doubt  that  the  date  of  the  compilation 
was  that  which  the  author  of  the  Greek  text 
assigns  to  his  pretended  discovery  of  the 
amalgamated  document,  and  its  translation 
by  him  from  the  Hebrew,  viz.  one  of  the 
joint  consulships  of  Theodosius  and  Valen- 
tinian  (a.d.  439).*  But  was  this  compiler 
the  aitthor  also  of  the  Descent  into  Hades, 
or  had  it  an  earlier  origin  ?  The  first  sup- 
position is  argued  ably  by  M.  Alfred  Maury 
m  his  *  l/»gcn(les  et  Croyances  de  TAntiqu- 
ite.'  He  maintains  that  the  Icjjend  now 
before  us  was  composed  with  the  special 
view  of  combating  the  Apollinarian  heresy, 
which  denied  to  Christ  the  spiritual  part  of 
humanity  ;  and  that  the  date  just  mentioned 
will  tlieroforo  exactly  suit  the  circumstances 
which  called  it  forth.  It  originated  then 
with  the  writer  who  calls  himself  the  trans- 
lator; and  tlie  language  in  which  it  is 
couched  (Confirms  this  conclusion,  bcinjr  an 
exact  counteitj)art  of  the  rhetorical  de(;lama- 
tion  of  the  pr(*achers  of  the  preceding  cen- 
tury, and  evidently  framed  upon  that  model. 
Dr.  Tischendorf,  however,  and  ^l.  Nicolas 

•  Mr.  Harris  <.'<)wi>or  argues  for  thi:4(late,  viz.,  the 
71h  i'oiu^ulato  urT)uMKl(»ei(is  II.  and  6th  of  Valen- 
tiniaii  III.  The  text,  it  seenw,  b  chargeable  with 
some  error  and  Incuusii^tency. 


agree  in  claiming  a  far  higher  anti<^mty  ^ 
both  for  the  legend  itqelf  and  substantially^ 
for  the  existing  composition.  And  insteac^ 
of  regarding  the  rhetoric  of  Ephrem,  oi^ 
Chrysostom,  and  of  Grcsory  as  the  mode^ 
adopted  by  the  writer,  they  maintain  tluL^ 
the  phraseology  of  those  great  preJU^er^^ 
when  dilating  on  this  theme,  was  drawn  firoi^^ 
the  glowing  imagery  of  the  Christian  Rhaj^^ 
sodist.  The  belief  of  Christ^s  visit  to  t^^ 
lower  world,  suggested  by  the  words  c^ 
St.  Peter  (1  Pet.  iii.  19),  took  hold  yc..:, 
early  of  the  popular  mind,  and  had  prot^^ 
bly  worked  itself  nearly  into  the  pres^bm 
form  of  the  legend  by  the  end  of  the  aeca^mid 
century. 

Leaving  this  point  undetermined,  we  s^^h- 
j  oin  a  brief  analysis  of  the  Greek  legend.  At 
the  resurrection  of  Christ,  when  *  many  bod- 
ies of  the  saints  arose  and  went  into  the  hcfy 
city,'  among  those  who  thus  *  appeartid  on- 
to many '  were  two  sons  of  the  aged  Simeon. 
Being  brought  to  the  chief  priests  at  the  in- 
stance of  tJoseph  of  Arimathaea,  they  told 
how  that  when  tney  were  among  the  departed 
a  great  light  had  shone  on  them  in  Hades, 
recognised  presently  by  prophets  and  patri- 
archs as  the  sign  of  approaching  redemp- 
tion. John  the  Baptist  above  all  declared 
its  purport  and  its  promise,  and  his  witness 
was  confirmed  by  the  primeval  recollections 
of  Adam  and  of  Seth.  Satan  meanwhile, 
troubled  by  the  indications  of  approaching 
danger,  was  conferring  with  Hades  how  it 
might  be  met ;  when  suddenly  there  came 
a  voice  as  of  thunder,  saying,  *Lift  np 
your  heads,  O  ye  gates,  &c.'  While  !)*• 
vid  and  Isaiah  exulted  accordingly  over  the 
baflled  Powers  of  Darkness,  the  brazen 
gates  were  broken,  and  the  iron  ban  were 
burst ;  and  the  King  of  Glory  'entering  ia 
released  Adam  and  all  the  just,  leading 
them  up  to  Paradise.  There  at  the  same 
moment  there  appeared  a  man  of  lowiy 
mien,  having  a  cross  upon  his  shoulders. 
It  was  the  penitent  thief.  He  too  was  ad- 
mitted with  the  rest;  Enoch  and  Elijah 
'alone  waiting  yet  awhile,  till  their  destmy 
should  be  ai^complished.  Having  written 
and  sealed  their  testimony  thus,  the  sons  of 
Simeon  vanished. — This  summary  review 
of  the  Apocryphal  Gospels,  scanty  as  it  is, 
will  at  least  be  sufficient  to  show  us  in  which 
of  them  we  must  search,  if  anywhere,  fi* 
such  fragments  of  real  tradition  as  may 
possibly  have  Ix^en  gathered  up  in  the  gen- 
eration subsequent  to  the  Apostles,  fi  « 
evident  tliat  the  only  documents  in  which 
snch  traditions  can  be  looked  for  ..with  the 
n'lnotest  fhunce  of  success,  are  the  Prote- 
vanjrelium,  the  Gospel  of  Thomas,  and  the 
original  Acta  Pilati  (whatever  we  may  coo- 
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these  last  to  be) .  All  other  compo- 
cibi<ms  of  the  kind  are  but  later  imitations, 
P  expressions  and  enlargements  of  these 
aar«e ;  the  '  Descensus  ^  (whether  an  earlier 
^  later  production)  being  of  course  by  its 
^VT  nature  removed  from  the  sphere  of  his- 
3^xical  tradition.  Confining  our  attention 
^>^n  to  these  three  pieces,  we  ask.  Can 
kfe^re  be  any  reasonable  presumption  or 
^Qsonable  hope  that  they  present  or  em- 
K>dy  elements  of  historical  truth  ?  that  any 
^^Uticulars  are  here  handed  down  to  us  con- 
fining the  Saviour  or  the  Holy  Family 
vliieh  we  may  reasonably  regard  as  having 
t  foundation  of  fact  ?  We  say  at  once  that 
^^  do  not  think  there  is.  And  the  reasons 
ittupon  the  surface. 

First  of  all,  it  is  evident  that  any  genuine 
ktuditions  of  the  Saviour  among  those  who 
law  and  heard  him  must  liave  belonged  to 
ilie  years  of  his  active  ministry.  Then 
iJone  he  was  observed  and  noted;  there 
Uone  tradition  had  its  province.  Of  this 
fMiiod  we  could  not  be  surprised  if  a  large 
nasa  of  traditions  had  existed.  The  French 
critics  cite  as  a  remarkable  parallel  (and 
more  to  the  point,  in  fact,  than  the  cases  of 
Charlemagne  and  Arthur)  that  mass  of  le- 
l^endar}'  stories  which  liave  already  grown 
up  in  I  ranee  round  the  memory  of  the  tirst 
Napoleon.  We  accept  the  piu*allel  for  the 
purpose  it  is  meant  to  serve.  But  what 
Bhall  we  find  in  that  case  ?  Do  not  all  the 
stories  current  among  the  French  peasantry 
relate  to  the  mature  life  of  the  great  Em- 
peror, his  campaigns,  his  administration  of 
affiurs,  his  travels  of  inspection,  his  inter- 
course with  the  people?  So  it  ought  to 
have  been,  so  assuredly  it  would  have  been, 
with  genuine  traditions  in  the  sacred  his- 
tory. Yet  the  two  most  important  of  the 
documents  before  us  have  no  reference 
whatever  to  the  period  which  is  their  right- 
ful province.  They  refer  solely  to  that  por- 
tion of  Christ's  life  the  memory  of  which, 
if  preserved  at  all,  must  have  been  pre- 
served in  the  narrowest  and  iiinermost  cir- 
cle of  disciples,  that  of  the  mother  and 
brethren  of  the  Lord.  But  is  not  this  (it 
may  be  asked)  very  }>ossible  ?  Would  not 
these  peculiar  traditions  have  a  peculiar  val- 
ue? would  not  the  speci^al  circumstances  of 
the  case,  and  the  pardonable  curiosity  of 
devout  posterity,  account  for  the  special  at- 
tention bestowed  on  those  obscure  details  ? 
We  point  in  answer  to  the  documents  them- 
lelves. 

Look  first  at  the  Protcvangelium.  It  is  i 
a  story  which,  if  not  written  by  an  eye- wit-  ; 
Hess  (a  theor}'  all  but  impossible,  so  far  as  ! 
the  earlier  parts  are  concerned,  though  ad-  1 
van<^  apparently  by  the  writer  in  the  last 


chapter  for  the  later  part  of  his  narrative), 
bears  the  evident*  marks  of  being  an  elabo- 
rate work  of  fiction,  with  all  the  usual  ac- 
companiments of  descriptive  detail  and  sus- 
tained dialogue.  Moreover,  the  story  of 
Joachim  and  Anna,  their  long-continued 
childlessness,  and  the  birth  of  meir  daugh- 
ter Man',  is  'not  only  a  manifest  copy  of 
that  of  Zacharias  and  Elizabeth  in  the  New 
Testament,  of  Samson^s  and  of  SamucPs 
parents  in  the  Old,  but  is  also  filled  with 
extravagant  miracles  (as  of  the  dove  that 
flew  out  of  Joseph's  rod) ,  and  is  disfigured 
besides  with  gross  mistakes  about  Jewish 
ordinances  and  customs,  as  in  making  Mary 
nurtured  in  the  temple,  making  the  high- 
priest  enter  the  holy  of  holies  for  an  ordi- 
nary purpose,  and  much  besides.  How  can 
any  importance  be  conceded  to  such  a  nar- 
rative ?  How  can  it  even  be  thought  that 
the  mere  names  of  Joachim  and  of  Anna 
have  any  historical  reality,  when  we  find 
the  author  so  ready  with  a  fictitious  nomA- 
clature ;  assigning,  for  instance,  the  name 
of  Reuben  to  the  high-priest  of  the  time, 
and  supposing  the  father  of  John  to  have 
been  the  Zacnarias  who  was  slain  between  ' 
the  temple  and  the  altar  ?  Such  a  composi- 
tion has  evidently  no  sort  of  claim  to  be 
regarded  as  of  traditional  authority.    . 

The  same  objections  apply  far  less,  it  is 
true,  to  the  Gospel  of  Thomas,  which  pro- 
fesses to  be  a  collection  of  anecdotes  pre- 
served either  by  the  Apostle,  or  an  Israel- 
ite of  the  same  name,  respecting  the  child- 
hood of  the  Saviour.  But  even  if  we  could 
explain  away  the  assertion  of  St.  John  that 
the  miracle  of  Cana  was  the  first  that  Jesus 
wrought,  the  character  of  these  anecdotes 
would  forbid  us  to  suppose  one  moment  that 
they  can  even  be  distorted  recollections  of 
actual  facts.  That  the  Holy  Child  should 
have  struck  his  playfellows  dead  for  oppos- 
ing him,  that  he  should  liave  insulted  and 
terrified  his  teacher^,  and  even  that  he 
should  have  displayed  his  supernatural 
power  by  pulling  straight  crooked  pieces  of 
carpentry,  or  gathering  up  spilled  water  in 
a  mantle,  are  suppositions  too  monstrous  to 
dwell  upon.  A  series  of  stories  like  this 
carries  its  own  condemnation  with  it.  Even 
had  traditionary  particulars  been  preserved 
in  rtome  corner  of  the  Christian  Church,  the 
character  of  the  narrator's  mind  would  have 
incapacitated  him  from  so  much  as  trans- 
mitting the  anecdoti's  of  such  a  childhood. 

Lastly,  ainon<;  those  before  us  in  the 
third  class  of"  docuincnts  wc  have  the  diffi- 
culty of  even  determining  which  has  the  best 
claim  to  our  attc^ntion  ;  that  claim  itself  l)e- 
ing  the  right  to  be  accepted  as  the  original 
forgery!     All  these  documents,  moreover. 
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swarm  with  details  abhorrent  alike  to  our 
religious  feeling  and  to  our  sense  of  histori- 
cal reality ;  so  that  we  are  forced  to  regard 
as  wholly  unreliable  those  few  particulars 
which  of  themselves  are  not  incredible  nor 
even  perhaps  unlikely.  It  may  be  (as 
many  critics  have  mamtained,  as  Dr.  Tis- 
chendorf  himself  and  even  Bishop  EUicott 
incluie  to  think),  that  some  grains  of  his- 
torical truth  may  have  reached  ns,  carried 
down  by  these  turbid  waters;  but  if  so, 
they  are  wholly  unavailable  for  use,  and  the 
presumption  is  strong  that  they  do  not  even 
exist.  Judging  from  internal  evidence,  we 
should  say,  even  of  the  most  ancient  of  the 
Apocrj'phal  Gospels,  that  they  were  com- 
posed purposely  to  fill  up  the  interstices 
which  tne  Apostolic  narrative  displays ;  the 
imagination  of  the  authors  having  been 
stimulated,  not  by  distant  outlines  just  visi- 
ble in  the  fading  twilight,  but  simply  bv  the 
blank  which  Evangelical  tradition  had  left. 

Thus  far  we  are  veiy  little  at  issue  after  all 
with  M.  Douhaire  himself,  and  almost  en- 
tirely at  one  with  M.  Nicolas.  But  further 
questions  now  arise.  May  we,  notwith- 
standing all  this,  still  accord  to  these  sini^u- 
lar  writmgs  an  indulgent  admiration  ?  May 
we  see  in  them,  like  M.  Douhaire  and  his 
disciples,  the  creations  of  a  pious  reverence 
and  a  tender  poetic  spirit  ?  May  we  regard 
them  as  the  offspring  of  artless  wonder,  of 
spontaneous  imagination,  of  childlike  faith  ? 
These  are  complicated  questions,  especially 
ill  their  moral  aspect.  It  is  hard  to  do  jus- 
tice to  another  age,  with  the  spirit  of  which 
we  have  no  natural  sympathy.  Thus  much, 
however,  we  may  safely  say :  that  the  more 
we  concede  the  indulgence  asked  of  us  in  a 
moral  point  of  view,  the  more  do  we  ex- 
clude the  age  which  produced  these  stories 
from  all  intellectual  claim  to  deference  and 
respect.  Not  only  in  its  sense  of  historical 
truth,  but  in  its  power  also  of  forming 
sound  religious  conceptions,  we  show  it  to 
be  unworthy  of  serious  notice.  And  with 
regard  even  to  the  poetic  faculty  manifested 
in  these  productions,  we  confess  that  we 
are  quite  unable  to  share  the  French  critic's 
estimate  of  its  value.  Indeed,  we  are 
struck  with  the  fact,  that  the  pieces  and 
passages  which  M.  Douliaire  admires,  and 
justly  admires,  the  most  —  the  *  Crospcl  of 
the  Jl^ativity  of  Mary,'  the  gentle  mmistry 
of  the  Virfjin  Mother  in  the  *  Gospel  of  the 
Infancy,"'  the  picture  of  the  Holy  Family  in 
the  *  llistor}'  of  Joseph,'  tiie  scene  in  Hades 
in  the  Latin  *  Gospel  of  Nicodeinus '  —  are 
all  the  products  of  a  later  age.  The  vein 
of  poetn  which  kindles  his  enthusiasm  is 
far  poortT  and  thinner  as  we  ascend  to  the 
earlier  periods  where  it  ought  to  be  found 


in  its  greatest  richness.  It  is  not  te  Ho- 
mers nor  even  the  Areyntises  of  his  '  Etid- 
gelic  Cycle '  that  he  holds  up  chiefly  to  cm 
admiration,  but  rather  some  ApoHooin  or 
Statius  of  a  later  aee.  In  those  esriier 
specimens  of  Apocrypna!  literature  there  is 
little  or  nothing  of  rapt  imagination  or  de- 
vout afflatus.  The  inspiration  is  merdT 
that  of  a  prurient  imitativeness,  meddHn^ 
with  what  ought  to  have  been  left  alone.  It 
is  as  though  a  child  should  sit  down  before 
one  of  the  masterpieces  of  Titiaii  or  of 
Rembrandt,  and  dissatisfied  with  the  pans 
of  the  painting  which  were  left  in  shadowy 
vagueness,  should  attempt  to  fill  in  the  sap- 
posed  deficiencies  under  the  same  strong 
light  as  the  rest.  The  distorted  outimes, 
the  raw  glaring  colours,  the  impossible  pe> 
spcctive  which  would  result  from  suA  t 
process,  supply  no  unapt  illustration  of  the 
effect  of  these  Apocryphal  Gospels,  viewed 
simply  as  works  of  art.  All  is  out  of  pro- 
portion, and  all  out  of  keeping.  The  mys- 
terious birth,  the  hidden  infancy,  the  se- 
cluded youth  of  the  Saviour,  are  dragged 
forth  into  a  false  light,  and  delineated  in  a 
style  which  disgusts  the  educated  taste  as 
much  as  it  shocks  the  religious  sense ;  while 
over  the  sublime  simplicity  of  the  end  an 
obtrusive  mass  of  prodigies  is  hung. 

Still  we  so  far  agree  with  M.  Douhaire 
and  his  followers  as  to  believe  that  these 
Gospels  were  not  written  in  the  spirit  of 
presumption  or  imposture.  It  was  a  crude 
admiration,  it  was  a  species  of  faith,  that 
gave  birth  to  them.  They  are  so  far  due  to 
a  kind  of  creative  inspiration  that  it  was  at 
least  a  genuine  impulse  which  produced 
thcin ;  not  deliberate  falsehood,  or  the  pur- 
suit of  some  heretical  object.  Rude  minds 
imagined  what  rude  minds  craved  for,  and 
here  is  the  result.  The  cry  of  heresy,  which 
the  Fathers  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  ct*nturies 
raised,  and  which  modem  theologians  have 
repeated,  did  not  suggest  it^jelf  to  earlier 
ages  :  for,  indeed,  it  was  undeserved.  The 
French  critics  in  this  respect  have  supplied 
a  useful  corrective  to  the  tone  of  their  pre- 
decessors ;  or  at  least  have  boldly  and 
plainly  argued  what  some  of  their  prede- 
cessors did  but  venture  timidly  to  suggest. 
M.  Nicolas,  for  instance,  foUowinf^  Fabri- 
cius,  aptly  (dtes  the  case  of  tlie  author  of  the 
Apocryphal  *  Acts  of  Paul  and  Thecla,'  who, 
when  reproved  for  his  fraudulent  composi- 
tion, declared  (as  Tertuliian  informs  us), 
and  declared,  it  would  seem,  with  all  sincer- 
ity, that  'he  had  done  it  *  for  the  love  of 
Paul.'  So  these  early  Apocryphal  evangel- 
ists worked,  we  must  believe,  for  the  love 
of  Jesus.  A  sense  of  what  was  fitting  and 
of  what  was  due  to  hun  was  their  ^nimfti^pg 
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motive.     This  was  the  creative  cause,  both  fiimily  of  JesoB  strove  to  enhaaoe  its  social  posi- 

of  the  legends  themselves,  which,  doubtless,  tion.    Joachim  is  a  man  of  wealth.    Anna  his 

were  long  and  widely  ciroilated  before  they  wife  has  an  attendant— a  kind  of  lady  compan- 

were  reduced  to  writing,  and  also  of  the  »o^    Jo^eP^  j»  sometimes  a  priest,  exercising  by 

studied  compositions  by  which  the  authors  the  way  and  only  ftr  his  pleasure  the  trade  of 

strove  to  give  consistency  and  permanence  c^rnenter  ;  sometimes  the  contractor  m  the  chief 

to   taU's  which   thev   befievod   themselves  of  the  works  m  construction  of  the  temple.    This 

to  talLS  wuicn   tiiey   oeiievca  tnemseives.  ^^^^  ^^.      ^  ^^^  ^^  accordance  with  the 

M.  Nicolas  well  puts  the  case  thus :  -  ^^^  ^^^y^^  /^^^    The  most  iUustrious  rabbis 

*  These-  stories  are  not,  properly  speaking,  have  practised  handicraft  labour  without  injur- 
pious  frauds.  They  did  not  originate  in  any  in-  ing  their  dignity.  And  th^  sentiment  was  not 
tention  of  substituting  error  for  truth,  or  even  less  unknown  to  the  Christiana  of  the  Apostolio 
of  overlaying  the  evangelic  history  with  fictitious  age.  In  the  beginning  Christianity  had  been 
tales.  The  admiration  felt  for  Jesus  Christ  had  the  religion  of  the  weak  and  of  the  poor  ;  and  it 
no  bounds  ;  men  siiw  nothing  extraordinary  in  gloiicdinthefSatctofbeingso.  One  would  not  have 
his  numerous  miracles  ;  his  life  was  a  series  of  thought  then  of  vaunting  the  rioh^  and  high 
prodigies  ;  in  adding  to  these  a  few  more,  one  position  of  the  &mily  of  the  Lord.'  (P.  278.) 
was  merely  rendering  to  the  Lord  that  which 

was  his.    If  he  had  not  worked  the  new  mira-  And  now,  before  dismissing  the  subject, 

cles,  he  might  well  have  done  so;  fh)m  assuming  ^e  may  point  out  a  few  conclusions  which 

thus  much  to  attributing  them  to  him  there  was  geem  naturally  to  follow  from  the  considera- 

^"5m,^P-    '    W  rt       1           J.     XI.          .  tions  we  have  pursued.. 

*  The  Apociyphal  Gospels  are  for  the  most  yj^^    what  strikes  every  one,  whatever 

Horexceiir^^^^^  bel^-  opinion  pf  the  origin  and  merits  of 

in  the  greate?  number  the  form  itself-is  such  ^^f^^  writings   is  their  immeasurable  inferi- 

as  tradition  had  riiade  it  at  the  epoch  when  they  ^^^X  ^,  ^^«  Canonical  OospoU.     Immeas- 

were  severaUy  committed  to  writing.    The  au-  urable,  indeed,  is  a  word  which  faintly  ex- 

thors,  if  in  any  case  it  is  permissible  to  employ  presses  the  extent  of  the  difference  between 

a  word  which  for  the  greater  part  of  these  works  them.     They  belong  to  another  sphere.     It 

corresponds  in  no  respects  with  the  reality  of  was  shortsighted  policy  in  the  scoffing  un- 

things,  did  no  more  than  collect  the  legends  which  believers  oi  Voltaire^s  school  to  bring  the 

were  in  circulation  around  them,  and  transcribe  two  things  into  contact  in  the  hope  of  dis- 

them  just  as  they  were  accustomed  to  hear  them  crediting  the  Gospel.     And  the  somewhat 

told.'     (JVico/a«,  pp.  9,  818.)  simikr  attempt  of  Strauss  suggests  the  best 

rni.       /»              •  w  I.           .•      r         TLr  refutation  of  his  own  theory.     No   more 

Thus  far  we  might  be  quoting  from  M.  ^^^^              ^  ^^^1^  ^^  ^^^^^^  by  Christ- 

Douhaire  himself;  and  our  author  insists  j^^^  J^^^  ^„j  character  of  the  Evan- 
no  less  strongly  than  his  compatriot  on  the  ^^  narrative;  nor  can  any  fair-minded 
interest  and  importance  wluc^  these  wnt-  ^  ^j^  f^j  ^  perceive  the  force  of  it.  An 
mgs  possess  to  the  student  of  antiquity.  imp*assable  line  separates  the  simple  majesty. 
But  let  us  see  how  differently,  and  a^  we  the  lofty  moral  tine,  the  profoind  wfsdom 
think  how  far  more  truly,  he  judges  of  their  ^^^  gig^ificance  of  the  Canonical  Gospels 
significance  :  —  ^^^  ^^  quaUties  which  we  forbear  further 

« These  legends,  indicating  the  manner  in  which  to  particularise  in  the  writjnffs  that  claim  to 

the  mass  of  the  faithful  understood  Christianity,  be  their  complement.     We  feel,  as  we  turn 

are  the  only  documents  which  permit  us  to  form  from  one  region  to  the  other,  that  the  differ- 

an  idea  of  the  religious  state  of  the  Christians  of  ence  must  be  due  to  something  more  than 

the  first  centuries.    The  books  of  the  eoclesiasti-  hipse  of  years,  or  defect  of  reliable  informa- 

gbI  writers  give  us  a  knowledge  only  of  the  tion.     If  the  contrast  between  the  writings 

Christianity  of  the  upper  class,  I  m<^  of  the  ^f  the  Apostles  and  the  Apostolic  Fathers  is 

educated  and  the  learned.    What  was  below  this  ^^         t  that  we  are  reminded  perforce  of 

stratum,  which  naturally  did  not  descend  very  the  doctrine  of  inspiration,  how  much  more 

deep  T    Faith  m  prodigies,  m  miraclee    m  le-  ^                    ^       »;^     ^^      1              ^ 

gends.    .     .     .    These  constituted  that  which  r  \    "^  v"«"  "^^  -  v».«  o«^.^«    v»u  ^  wv     -« 

one  might  call  low-life  Christianity,  the  religion  b««*  ^{^^"^  writings   before  us?     To  esti- 

ofthe  crowd,  which  was  litUe  capable  of  oompre-  ™a^®  ^^^  ^'^^  extent  of  this  contrast,  how- 

hending  Christian  spirituality,  and  which  placed  ^^^r,  we  must  not  confine  ourselves  to  mere 

pious  fables  in  its  stead.*     (P.  299.)  excerpts.     Some  few  passages  may  doubt- 
less be   Culled  from  those  puerile  produc- 

Agam :  tions,  which,  glowing  with  the  light  which 

*  These  writings  are  a  proof,  as  sad  as  it  is  in-  ^^^  fallen  on  them  from  above,  will  bear  to 
contestiible,  of  the  rapidity  with  which  Christian-  be  placed  by  the  side  of  extracts  from  the 
ity  degenerated,  and  fell  into  vulgarity  and  New  Testament.  But  the  delusive  charm 
superstition.    All  the   legends  xeUtive  to  the  will  be  broken  at  once  if  the  reader  look 
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before  and  after.  Such  a  caution  is  not  un- 
necessary to  insist  upon.  The  present  age, 
while  seeking  to  do  justice  to  depreciated 
merit,  and  to  rehabihtate  discredited  repu- 
tations, is  often  apt  to  overlook  the  broad 
lines  of  character  which  our  fathers  perhaps 
too  exclusively  regarded.  This  tendency 
needs  sometimes  to  be  met  with  an  indig- 
nant protest.  So,  for  instance,  it  has  been 
suggested  of  late  that  a  few  glittering  grains 
of  truth  and  .of  moral  grandeur  scattered 
here  and  there  over  the  Talmud  are  sufficient 
to  raise  that  grotes(me  production  into  ri- 
valry with  the  New  Testament ;  and  make 
it  disputable  which  of  the  two  is  the  true 
source  of  the  divine  morality  which  has  re- 
generated the  world.  But  the  doubt  is  as 
futile  as  it  is  unjust.  The  real  test  in  this 
case  is  not  the  utterances  of  a  few  wise 
apothegms,  nor  even  the  enunciation  of  a 
few  true  principles.  It  is  the  power  of 
combining  the  diverse  intuitions  of  the  hu- 
man mind  and  conscience,  of  reconciling 
them  with  the  realities  of  human  existence, 
and  showing  how-to  bring  them  into  action. 
It  is  the  success  attained  in  seizing  the  focal 
points  whence  the  law  of  the  errant  curves 
IS  determined,  from  which  their  directions 
may  be  traced,  and  their  branching  lines 
extended.  This  Christ  has  done  for  hu- 
manity ;  pouring  a  flood  of  li^ht,  which 
even  unbelievers  have  habitually  availed 
themselves  of  ever  since,  on  the  relations 
between  man  and  man,  and  between  man 
and  God.  What,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
the  Talmud  done,  but  leave  its  votaries  in 
an  ever-narrowing  circle ;  from  which  it 
needs  the  reflex  mfiuence  of  Christianity, 
and  we  may  almost  add  of  Mohammedanism 
also,  to  release  them  in  some  degree  ?  So, 
too,  with  the  Scriptural  naiTative  of  Christ's 
life  and  teaching.  It  is  not  till  we  contem- 
plate it  as  a  vrhole,  in  contrast  with  such 
works  as  those  before  us,  that  we  fully  (eel 
its  rijijht  to  the  character  which  it  claims. 
Nor  is  it  only  in  this  way,  and  as  it  were 
reluctantly,  that  the  Apocryphal  Gospels 
yield  their  tribute  to  the  Canonical.  Ihev 
do  so  of  their  own  accord,  and  with  a  will- 
ing homage.  We  have  compared  these 
supplementary  delineations  to  tlie  daubs  of 
a  child  dissatisfied  with  the  delicate  (chiar- 
oscuro of  some  great  master.  But  it  must 
not  be  forgotten,  (for  the  fact  is  a  remark- 
able one  to  notice,)  that  in  the  case  before 
us  the  hand  of  the  imitator  has  never  pre- 
sumed to  touch  the  original  canvas.  Thi; 
homage  paid  by  him,  perhaps  involuntarily, 
is  twofold.  For  those  parts  only  have  been 
painted  in  detail  whiten  the  great  master- 
pieces had  left  undefined ;  and  these  at- 
tempts themselves  are  made  upon  a  separate 


canvas,  so  as  not  to  tamper  with  the    ac 
knowledged  original. 

Nor  is  this  Sil.     The  treatment  ert^&f 
ded  on  the  one  hand  to  the  Evangelical  test, 
and  on  the  other  to  the  Apocr^'phal  imita- 
tions, from  the  first  day  that  they  stood  side 
by  side,  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  Light 
in  which  they  were  relatively  regarded,  even 
by  those  who  welcomed  and  diff\is<Ml  tbe 
spurious  appendages.     Dr.  TischendorTIiu 
well  pointed  this  out  in  his  essay  of  1851, 
and-  no  one  earned  a  better  right  to  make 
the  remark  with  authority.     Numerous  at 
are  the  various  readings  m  the  text  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  formidable  as  the  &ct 
may  at  first  appear  on  the  statement  of  tbeir 
numbers,  it  is  well  known  that  the  points  of 
doubt  or  difficulty  which  these  variations  in- 
volve is,  after  all,  trifling  indeed.    Not  so 
the  discrepancies  in  the  Apocr}*phal  text 
Here  the  aifTerences  are  not  such  as  may  be 
due  to  the  oversight  of  a  copyist  and  the  ac- 
cidents of  human  infirmity.     Version  upon 
version,  recension  upon  recension,  are  mul- 
tiplied here,  as  MSS.  come  to  light;  some 
of  them  amounting  to  a  reconstruction  of 
the  piece,  so  extensive  and  so  thorough  that 
its  identity  is  a  matter  of  dispute.    What 
clearer  proof  could  be  adduced  of  the  ex- 
ceptional reverence  paid  to  the  true  Gospels, 
even  by  the  ages  which  produced  and  pre- 
served the  legendary  ones  ? 

We  hate  combated  the  notion  of  the 
French  Catholic  writers,  that  the  Apocrypldd 
Gospels  have  been  a  source  of  ennobling 
and  elevating  conceptions  for  the  Christian 
world.  But  we  do  not  deny,  a|id  we  cannot 
doubt,  that  they  have  served  a  useful  pur- 
pose. In  the  mixed  conditions  of  human 
society,  things  in  themselves  erroneous  and 
Jebased  often  prove  valuable  for  the  pre- 
servation and  recommendation  of  those  ac- 
companying truths  which  else  in  evil  days 
would  have  found  no  acceptance.  So  it  his 
been,  we  doubt  not,  with  the  Apocryphal 
Gospels.  They  have  attracted  and  re- 
tained multitudes  of  professing  Christians  in 
the  East  and  in  the  West,  whom  the  true 
(rospels  would  have  failed  to  satisfy.  Such 
being  the  case,  we  must  accept  the  wa5'8  of 
Providence  with  wondering  interest;  nor 
can  we  refuse  something  more  than  interest 
to  the  curious  documents  which  have  been  al- 
lowed to  serve  so  salutary  a  purpose.  We 
arc  loth  to  hold  them  unto  riuicuio  or  dete** 
tation.  Yet  when  called  upon  to  admire 
them,  and  to  hail  all  the  effects  which  they 
liave  worked,  we  nuist  pause  before  we  coo- 
sent.  We  mav  think,  imleed,  that  such  a 
I  feeling  is  very  consistent  with  Roman  Catb- 
olie  principles.  We  may  almost  wonder 
how  it  should  be  otherwise  in  those  who  re- 
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B  slibmkBion  to  oral  tradition,  and  who  *  We  have  great  reason  to  be  thankftil  for  the 

KDise   the  tmth  of  the  very  legends  preservation  of  these  stories.    They  enable  ub  to 

Sthese  writings  were,  the  first  to  em-  test  the  tendencies  of  Christian  mythology,  and 

r.    And  yet  even  here  we  should  be  un-  ^  ascertain  not  aa  a  theory,  but  as  a  feet,  that 

mg  to  exact  such  consistency  from  Ro-  ^^  »*  >»d  gone  on  forever  elaborating  mythical 

I  Catholic  opponents.    We  admit  the  creations,  it  would  never  have  produced  the  Je^ 

irwhich  the  Church  of  Rome  has  retained  ^L*J^*^^!f«f^?^v;    ^H^^  "^"^^T^^iT^^  *^ 

Uttoonce  the  Apocryphal  Gospels  as  un-  mj^hologists  had  the  prtraiture  before 

T^T^       *!    ^.^/vv  jp  €*  -.jv  p^     «*o  ^jj  ^jj      gucceeded  m  accomplishmg  was  tode- 

raigly  as  the  most  zealous  Protestant.  ^^  f^    ^he  preservaUon  of  the  Mythic  Goe- 

i  bow  comes  it  that  she  has  retained  the  I3  guppHeg  us  with  direct  evidence  as  to  the 

ands,   and  glorified  them  with  all  the  find  of  stories  which  mycologists  would  have 

ttdour  of  religion  and  of  art,  whilst  sht;  invented. 

odiates,  as  we  do  ourselves,  the  sources  « The  case  stands  thus.    Our  Gospels  present 

tt  which  they  sprung  ?  us  with  the  picture  of  a  glorious  Christ;  the 

D  a  small  and  yqt}'  sensible  volume  which  mythic  Gospels,  that  of  a  contemptible  one. 

lately  fallen  under  our  notice  by  the  Rev.  Our  Gospels  have  invested  him  with  the  highest 

A.  Row,*  the  learned  author  has  devoted  conceivable  form  of  human  greatness;  the  my- 

lapter  to  the  nature  an(i  character  of  the  ^^'^^  o^^s  have  not  ascribed  to  him  an  aotioB 

^cal  Gospels,   in  which   he  expresses  ^^^^h  is  elevated.    In  our  Gospels  he  exhibits  a 

Bioiu   very   similiar  to  those   we   have  sup^h^man  wisdom ;  in  the  mythic  books  a 

aed  on   the  subject.     He  sums  up  the  ^^'"^y  t?'^^  superhumaii  absurdity     In  our 

king  contrast  between  the  genuine"^  and  ^^^^t  I^'m^^^ 

V  *        1.  1           J     rxL    viJ     /»        o  ness;  m  the  my thic  ones,  tnis  aspect  is  entirely 

Ai)Ocrvphal  records  of  the  hie  of  our  Sa-  ^^^^^     In  oir  Gospels,  not  onrstrain  of  ael- 

ir  m  the  loliowing  terms  :  —  fishness  defiles  his  character ;  in  the  mythic  ones, 

-    __^-       ^       1         XL         1    A-        i»Ai.  *^he  boy  Jesus  is  both  pettish  and  malicious. 

1.  If  these  Gospels  are  the  productions  of  the  Our  Gospels  exhibit  to  us  a  subUme  morality; 

h\c  spint  during  the  second  and  subsequent  ^^^  ^        ^f  j^  gl,j„^  i^  ^^  ^f  ^^e  mythologists. 

nnes,  that  spint  could  »ot  have  produced  The  miracles  of  the  one  and  of  the  other  are  con- 

lenume  Gospels  m  the  first    2d.  Mythic  mir-  trasted  in  every  pomt.    A  similar  opposition  dT 

s  are  invariably  grotesque  ones     3d.  Their  character  runs  through  the  whole  current  of 

al  aspect  wiU  be  a  reflection  of  the  character  ^^jj.  thought,  feeling,  morality,  and  religion.* 

aeir  originators,  and  consequently  a  low  one.   jj^^,  07881. 

The  tavourite  subjects  in  connexion  with  * 

istianity,  on  which  mythologists  have  ex-  In  a  word,  if  these  arc  the  legendary  re- 

d  their  powers,  are  precisely  those  on  which  cords  preserved  by  the  simple  faith  and  un- 

iMBpels  are  silent.  .  .  assisted  powers  of  early  Christian  disciples. 

The  Je«u8  of  the  Evangelists,  HU  Historical  t?.^^^  P^^^J  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  <^^«  ^""^^^"^ 

racier  Vindicated,  Ac.    London:  1868.  ship  of  the  New  Testament? 


landbook  of  Fictitiouti  Barnes.  By  Olphar  can  judge,  Mr.  OlpharHamst  is  a  correct  writer, 
nst ,  Esq.  (J.  R.  Smith. ) — Some  short  time  ago  We  may  safely  say  that  his  work  is  not  complete, 
noticed  a  biograpliical  nketch  of  Querard  by  inasmuch  as  his  own  real  name  is  not  given  in  it, 
writer  of  this  work.  In  this  work  he  ondetv-  and  we  cannot  believe  that  the  name  on  histitle- 
rs  to  emulate  Querard  himself,  and  to  do  for  I  page  proceeds  from  his  godfathers  and  godmoth- 
pseudonymous  literature  of  England  and  the;  ers.     How  he   has  managed  to  steer  himself 

through  the  mass  of  such  names  as  **  A  Lady," 
**  A  Layman,"  **  Scrutator,"  &c.,  we  cannot  di- 
vine ;  but  he  tells  us  there  are  at  least  a  dozen 
different  writers  using  the  last  signature,  and 
more  than  fifty  using  the  first,  who  cannot  be  iden- 
tified. Th  is  fiict  alone  would  be  an  excuse  lor  many 
shortcomingSL  Fortunately,  no  one  can  discover 
the  shorteomings  unless  he  knows  as  much  as 
Mr.  Olphar  Hamst  himself  on  the  subject 

Spectator. 


steenth  century  what  Quenird  did  for  a  wider 
I.  We  cannot  wiy  that  Mr.  Olphar  Hamst 
les  up  to  his  pre<Iecessor,  but  then  he  is  far 
•e  mo<le«t  in  IiIh  pretensions.  What  he  does 
»  publish  the  real  names  of  authors  who  have 
tten  under  a>u-:uiiie<l  names.  If  people  wish 
now  who  is  **  Th<'  Hertfijnlshire  Incumbent  " 
he  "  S.  G.  0."  of  the  Timet,  they  have  only 
urn  to  the  present  work,  where  they  will  find 
■eat  many  similar  revelations.  So  fiu*  as  we 
IVINO   AGE.         VOL.    X.         414 
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CHAPTER  XX VU. 
THE  HOUSE  BEHIND  ST.  CROSS. 


The  weather  did  not  mend,  and  we  were 
nnyisited  prisoners  in  our  house  until  after 
the  New  Year.  But  at  the  end  of  the  first 
week  in  January,  there  came  a  glorious  day, 

—  not  bleak  with  wintry  cold,  nor  rough 
with  wind,  nor  yet  heavy  with  the  stifling 
moisture  of  unseasonable  heat.  It  was  al- 
most like  the  first  day  of  spring  —  a  little 
too  early  —  escaped  from  the  prison-house 
of  the  year,  before  the  storms  were  passed ; 
as  Noah^s  dove  left  the  ark  before  the  flood 
was  over.     We  knew  —  and  so  did  the  birds 

—  that  it  was  too  bright  and  fair  to  la^,  — 
that  to-morrow  might  bring  back  the  mist 
and  rain.  But  we  shall  have  little  pleasure 
in  this  life,  if  we  do  not  treasure  all  the  lit- 
tle bit«  we  can  find.  Do  you  suppose  Noah 
threw  away  the  olive-branch  because  it  was 
not  a  tree?  And  so  the  birds  twittered, 
and  we  went  out. 

We  went  up  the  road  towards  St.  Cross, 
choosing  that  direction  for  two  reasons,  — 
because  it  was  hilly,  and  so  secure  from  any 
latent  moisture,  and  because  we'  wished  to 
visit  my  new  house  behind  the  church.  It 
was  now  completed,  or  at  least  very  nearly 
so,  for  the  locksmith  and  the  varnisher  were 
the  workmen  now  employed. 

As  we  toiled  up  the  ascent,  we  were  ar^ 
rested  by  a  cheerful  salute  from  behind, 
and  turning  round,  we  found  Mr.  Marten 
and  his  friends  the  Blakes  hastening  to  over- 
take us  ;  and  we  waited  till  they  came  up. 

*'  We  have  intended  you  a  visit  ever  smce 
Christmas,^'  said  the  rector,  as  he  shook 
hands ;  *  *  but  the  weather  has  always  for- 
bidden it  until  to-day.  We  have  just  been 
at  your  house,  apd  the  servant  told  us  where 
we  should  find  you."" 

**  Then  let  us  all  return  instantly,  and 
have  a  comfortable  luncheon,"  I  answered. 

**0h  no,"  returned  Mr.  Marten;  "we 
ean  chat  as  we  walk,  and  have  the  benefit 
of  the  fresh  air  and  exercise  besides.  We 
have  not  had  a  long  journey  —  only  as  far 
as  the  High  Street." 

**  Have  you  been  to  Xhe  Refuge,  then?" 
I  asked. 

**  No,"  he  replied  with  a  slight  hesitation ; 
**  in  fact  —  in  short — ,"  speaking  briskly  at 
last,  "  Mr.  Garrett,  I  planned  this  morning 
visit  as  a  fitting  opportunity  to  introduce 
Miss  Blake  —  as  my  future  wife." 

We  made  a  slight  pause,  and  congratu- 
lated the  young  lady,  who  was  duly  diffident 
and  blushing.  And  I  think  the  rector  was 
a  little  disappointed  to  find  we  expressed 
no  surprise. 

•*  It  is  no  new  happiness  to  me,"  he  said. 


'*We  both  Uiought  best  to  keep  it  quA 
until  our  circumstances  justified  us  in  eoA- 
mencing  preparations  for  the  event.  I  live 
looked  forward  to  the  pleasure  of  tdliw 
you  my  good  fortune  ever  since  the  first  o? 
!^y  last  year ;  and  Marian  and  I  hm  ts 
be  married  on  that  date  this  year,  niaA 
will  allow  us  five  months  to  nuuDe  our  verr 
simple  arningements.;' 

At  this  juncture,  Lieutenant  Blake  kin^ 
enlightened  us  on  the  pnipose  of  thatnonh 
ing^s  visit  to  Upper  Mallowe  village. 
'*WeVe  been  looking  over  a  boose,"  stid 
he,  with  a  wink  intended  to  be  kighfy  coi- 
ical. 

*'But  yon  have  not  taken  it  F*^  I  asked 
hastily. 

**No,"  answered  Mr.  Marten,  shakieg 
his  head  with  a  dash  of  his  old  despond^aey ; 
**  but  we  must.  There  is  no  better  one  to 
be  had.  Do  you  know  itP — that  smtU 
grey  house,  at  the  angle  of  the  High  Street 
and  Pleasant  Lane  ?  " 

**  Which  lane^s  name  goes  by  the  rule  of 
contrary,  as  most  names  do,"  put  in  the 
gallant  old  sailor. 

'*  Have  you  looked  at  any  others  ?  "  in* 
quired  Ruth. 

**  Yes,"  he  replied;  "we  looked  at  a 
cottage  in  the  lane  by  the  Low  Meadow,  — 
a  very  pretty  cottage  too,  but  that  situation 
is  damp.  The  kitchen  walls  were  discol- 
oured bj*  it.  Then  we  looked  over  a  brase 
on  the  high-road  to  Mallowe,  — a  nice  house, 
but  it  was  only  to  be  let  on  lease ;  and  that 
arrangement  is  not  always  convenient  for 
a  cler^'man.  And  there  are  no  other  un- 
occupied houses  in  the  neighbourhood.^ 

**  Exoept  that  D^hind  St.  Cross,"  I  re- 
marked, carelessly. 

**  Ah,  but  that  is  above  our  means,^  said 
he. 

**  You  see  I  built  it  for  an  income  of  two 
hundred  a-year,  exclusive  of  house  rent," 
I  observed. 

**  Ah,  I  remember  you  said  so,"  be  re- 
sponded. 

*  *  And  I  fixed  on  this  income,  because  it 
is  that  of  the  rectors  of  St.  Cross  " 

**I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  interrupted: 
**we  receive  only  two  hundred,  inclusive  of 
all  personal  expenses." 

**  And  I  intend  this  house  as  a  gift  to  the 
rector)'  of  St.  Cross,"  1  continued,  not 
heeding  his  interruption,  **  and  my  solicitor 
in  London  is  at  the  present  time  engaged 
in  preparing  the  necessary  deeds." 

Ana  then  we  made  another  little  pause, 
and  wont  through  another  confMsion  of  ac- 
knowledgments and  congratulations,  which 
were  all  verj*  pleasant  to  hear,  but  would 
make  very  stupid  reading,  and  I  interrupted 
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by  proposing  we  should  all  go  and 
the  "rarsonage."  I  wanted  to  fix 
bat  iuime  to  the  house ;  I  did  not  wish  it 
o  be  the  "Rectory."  Whenever  a  thing 
■  well  expressed  by  a  Saxon  word,  why 
bould  we  not  use  it  in  preference  to  one 
pririginff  from  a  Latin  root?  When  there 
•  not  a  Saxon  word,  let  us  take  the  Latin 
Ad  be  thankful ;  but  why  should  wc  seek 
ibvoad  for  what  wc  can  find  at  home  P 

We  soon  reached  the  building,  and  we 
Ing^red  just  a  moment  to  criticize  its  exte* 
•ior.  Its-' red-brick  front  was  slightly  re- 
Miv«d  by  the  stone  copings  and  window-sills, 
lad  -Miss  Blake  exclaimed  delightedly  at  the 
■Ide  trellis-work  porch,  which  I  had  caused 
to  be  erected,  thinking  that  one  of  brick  or 
itone  would  be  far  too  heavy  for  the  modest 
lise  of  the  building;  while  I  was  determined 
bo  have  a  porch  of  some  kind,  that  any 
niest  might  find  the  house  a  true  refuge  for 
uielter  or  shade  even  before  its  door  was 
opened.  Then  we  all  walked  up  the  gravel 
path,  between  two  plots  of  ground,  which 
now  gave  but  a  barren  suggestion  of  future 
beds.  In  the  porch,  I  invited  all  the  party 
to  turn  and  survey  the  beautiful  view  below 
—  lovely  even  now  in  leafiess  Januar)'.  The 
back  of  the  house  did  not  command  so  fine 
a  view  —  the  country  there  was  flatter — 
therefore  I  had  given  it  the  larger  garden, 
to  that  the  futiure  household  mi^rht  rejoice 
on  tlie  one  side  in  the  telescopic  magnifi- 
cence of  valley,  river,  and  distant  hill,  and 
on  the  other,  in  the  mircroscopic  beauties  of 
flower  and  leaf.  I  explained  this  as  we 
itood  in  the  porch,  and  then  we  entered  the 
haU. 

The  tiling  of  the  floor  was  laid  in  a  neat 
pattern  of  buff  and  black,  and  the  walls 
were  engrained  as  oak  and  varnished. 

*•  They  will  wash  over  and  over  again, 
Lewis,  and  then  look  as  well  as  ever,"  said 
Miss  Marian,  stroking  them  (^uitc  lovingly ; 
•'and,  papa,  there  will  be  no  little  marks 
like  those  which  are  always  on  our  hall  pa- 
per at  home,  though  nobody  knows  how  they 
come.  And  here  is  a  nice  fixture  hat- rail ; 
and  see !  a  lamp  bracket,  and  a  lifling-flap 
for  a  table !  llow  charming !  There  are 
only  one  or  two  chairs  wanted  to  perfectly 
furnish  the  hall." 

We  passed  on  to  the  room  destined  for 
the  library.  I  drew  their  attention  to  its 
being  painted  in  a  pale  buff. 

'•  I  told  my  hrotlier  to  choose  a  perfectly 
neutral  tint,"  said  Ruth,  **tliat  you  might 
not  be  limited  in  your  choice  of  carjiets  and 
chair-<^overs.     Now  if  your  tastes  be  gay, 

Eon  can  have  bine  or  green,  or  pink,  if  vou 
ke." 
**  I  thiok  we  will  have  brown  leather  chain 


here,  Marian,"  observed  the  rector,  thought- 
fully :  *•  they  are  expensive,  but  they  wear 
well." 

**What  wears  well  is  never  expensive," 
said  my  sister ;  "for  granting  that  you  h&ve 
in  hand  sufficient  money  for  the  first  outlay, 
how  can  you  invest  it  better  than  by  bu3ring 
what  will  last?" 

**  And  see,  Marian,"  said  Mr.  Marten, 
**here  are  glass  book-fixtures,  with  little 
cupboards  below,  at  each  side  of  the  fire- 

Flace.  I  think  these  will  hold  all  the  books 
have  at  preseitt." 

'*  I  thought  they  would  receive  a  tolerable 
librarj',"  I  observed ;  but  the  rector  did  not 
heed  my  words,  for  he  was  reflectively  strok- 
ing his  whiskers  and  planning  the  furniture. 

*'  I  wonder,  Marian,"  said  he,  and  paused 
—  *•  I  wonder,"  he  repeated,  •*  if  we  might 
make  this  room  at  once  library  and  dining- 
room." 

'*  That  would  be  very  pleasant,"  said  the 
young  lady ;  **  for  then  the  other  might  be 
quite  a  drawing-room." 

**  Don't  think  of  such  a  thing,"  observed 
Ruth,  emphatically.  **  You  think,  Mr.  Mar- 
ten, that  because  you  will  always  join  the 
family  at  meals,  you  will  lose  no  more  time 
if  they  come  to  you  than  if  you  go  to  them. 
Remember,  meals  must*  be  set  on  the  table 
and  removed,  and  the  pitiless  servant  will 
come  and  clear  away  your  papers  when  you 
are  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence." 

**  But  if  we  have  our  meals  in  the  other 
room,  where  can  we  ask  visitors  P"  inquired 
inexperienced  little  Marian. 

**  My  dear,"  said  Ruth,  *•  the  question  is, 
who  is  most  important,  a  morning  caller  or 
the  master  of  the  house  ?  Shall  you  keep 
a  room  at  the  service  of  the  idle  guest  who 
7n(iy  come,  or  shall  you  cultivate  the  peace 
and  comfort  of  him  who  gives  the  household 
its  very  existence  ?  " 

Marian's  lip  almost  quivered. 

**  I  know  which  you  wish  to  do,"  said  my 
sister,  quite  gently,  **  and  I  know  the  pro- 
posal came  from  Mr.  Marten  himself;  but 
if  you  take  my  sincere  advice,  you'll  not 
think  of  *  drawmg-n)oms.'  What  you  want 
is  a  nice,  snug,  pretty  parlour,  which  will  be 
quite  a  pleasant  change  for  the  rector  when 
he  leaves  his  book-room.  And  let  me  re- 
mind you,  my  dear,  that  whenever  the  par- 
lour is  particularly  engaged  by  dinner  or 
tea,  then  the  library,  in  its  turn,  will  be  free 
to  rtH'cive  a  visitor  until  the  othef  room  is  at 
lilwirty.*" 

**  nut  still  there  are  grand  *  occasion's'  in 
all  families  sometimes,"  I  said;  *'  and  a  lit- 
tle due  provision  for  these  when  fumishine 
a  house  often  saves  much  future  worry  and 
annoyance." 
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'*  Ah,  suppose  I  bought  a  sideboard  and 
a  dining-table  for  this  room  ?  "  (queried  the 
rector.  **  I  could  put  my  desk  on  the  table, 
and  it  would  give  a  delightful  surface  for 
my  papers  and  reference-books;  and  then 
the  room  would  be  quite  prepared  for  any 
emergency,  and  yet  need  not  be  used  for 
convivial  purposes  except  on  the  arrival  of 
those  guests  for  whose  sake  I  should  keep 
holiday  myself." 

•*  That  will  be  verj'  convenient  indeed," 
I  assented,  '*  for  this  reason  especially,  that 
when  respected  visitors  are  to  be  entertained 
the  mistress  of  a  small  household  must  gen- 
erally superintend  the  arrangement  of  the 
dining-room  herself,  and  it  is  not  always 
pleasant  to  do  so  in  the  room  where  the  com- 
pany is  seated." 

**  'Um,  I  suppose  not,"  answered  Ruth,  as 
if  conceding  to  a  common  human  weakness ; 
••  but,  for  my  part,  I  can't  see  why  she  can- 
not go  through  that  as  gracefully  as  through 
her  performance  on  the  piano." 

•'  A  great  woman  could,  but  I  think  I 
oould  not,"  said  modest  little  Marian ;  and 
Ruth  was  mollified,  and  smiled  kindly  upon 
her. 

Then  we  adjourned  from  the  library  to 
the  parlour,  where  the  wall  tinting  was 
grey.  There  we  held  a  discussion  about 
carpets,  and  Ruth  strongly  recommended  a 
good  one  of  a  small  pattern,  as  least  likely 
to  display  the  unavoidable  marks  of  wear 
and  tear.  In  this  room  Miss  Blake  was  in 
her  element,  walking  from  side  to  side,  and 
imagining  all  possible  kinds  of  furniture  in 
all  possible  positions.  I  found  she  had  al- 
ready sundry  treasures  designed  for  the  dec- 
oration of  this  peculiarly  feminine  domain  — 
such  as  pictures,  china,  and  miniature  stat- 
uary —  about  which  she  lu-ld  half-whispered 
consultations  with  her  father  the  lieutenant, 
whose  stereotyped  answer  was,  **  Yes,  that 
will  be  certainly  best,  my  dear.  \Vhat 
pleases  you  will  be  the  right  thing ;  you've 
a  nice  taste,  and  so  had  your  mother, 
Marian." 

Then  we  surveyed  the  bed-rooms,  making 
very  wise  sanitary  remarks  thereon,  and  the 
rector  observed  that  **  for  the  present "  (how 
I  liked  that  !^  Marian  could  have  one  of 
them  for  a  little  boudoir  or  study  of  her 
own,  and  slie  said  she  would  have  the  small 
room  al)ove  the  hall  —  guided  to  that  choice 
by  its  pretty  lUncy  winclow.  It  was  delight- 
ful to  hnd  that  the  new  j)arsonage  was  ctr- 
tainly  exactly  to  tlu^  taste  of  the  first  pair 
who  would  make  it  their  home. 

Lastly,  we  descended  the  stairs,  and  went 
into  the  back  garden.  It  was  not  large, 
though  of  considerable  extent  for  the  size 
of  the  house.     Beyond  causing  the  ground 


to  be  put  in  a  good  state,  ^I  had  not  done 
much  with  it.  I  was  too  much  of  a  Lon- 
doner, by  education,  to  know  much  of  the 
theory  or  practice  of  gardening,  so  I  had 
resolved  from  the  first  to  leave  this  matter 
to  the  taste  of  the  future  master.  My  sister 
was  not  so  ignorant ;  she  was  quite  able  to 
enter  into  a  conversation  about  it  with  Mr. 
Marten. 

**By  all  means,  plant  some  dwarf  fruit- 
trees,  sir,"  said  she ;  **  they  give  us  three 
Pleasures  in  the  year — the  beauty  of  th^ 
lossoms,  the  beauty  of  their  fruit,  and  the 
sweetness  of  the  dessert.  I  don^t  know  why 
they  are  depreciated  while  flowers  are  so 
admired,  unless,  indeed,  it  is  because  they 
are  useful ;  for  it  is  only  too  common  to  say, 
this  thing  is  made  for  use,  and  that  for  orna- 
ment. And  if  anything  be  both  usefid  and 
ornamental,  its  use  is  used  and  its  beauty  is 
never  observed." 

I  fear  the  bride-elect  did  not  hear  these  re- 
marks, for  at  that  moment  she  came  towards 
Mr.  Marten,  saying,  **  Lewis,  isn^  it  cUmotl 
a  pity  that  the  kitchen-windows  look  into 
this  garden  ?  " 

"Why  so?"   asked  my  sister,  a  little 

auickly  (for  she  knew  I  was  the  architect  of 
le  house — which,  by  the  way,  Miss  Blake 
very  likely  did  not,  since  Mr.  Marten  would 
scarcely  have  mentioned  suoh  a  circum- 
stance, when  he  never  supposed  the  building 
had  anything  to  do  with  them).  *•  Why  is 
it  a  pity.  Miss  Blake?  I  would  not  gyre 
much  for  the  comfort  of  any  house  wEere 
the  kitchen  was  not  as  pleasant  to  look  at 
or  to  live  in  as  the  parlour.  There^s  real 
beauty  in  a  well-scrubbed  floor  and  a  white 
dresser,  with  its  stand  of  bright  copi>er  and 
tin,  and  its  rows  of  plates.  Ana  it  is  a 
beauty  that  never  tires  one.  And  why 
shouldn't  a  kitchen  be  as  pleasant  as  a  par- 
lour? It  is  just  what  I  say  about  the  fruit- 
trees  and  the  flowers,"  she  added,  turning 
towards  Mr.  Marten :  **  a  kitchen  is  thought 
meanly  of  because  it^s  the  most  useful  room 
in  the  house." 

''The  most  useful  to  the  commonest 
wants  of  our  nature,  certainly,"  said  the  rec- 
tor, scarcely  liking  to  give  it  unqualified 
supremacy  over  the  library. 

My  quick  sister  caught  the  reservation. 
*'  And  where  would  be  the  highest  aspira- 
tions of  our  nature  if  those  commonest  wants 
were  unsupplicd  ?  "  she  asked  triumphantly; 
and  the  reverend  gentleman  smiled,  and 
did  not  answer. 

The  betrothed  couple  seemed  unwillinc 
to  leave  the  premises,  and  presently  ButE 
drew  me  a  little  aside  and  whisper^  that 
they  might  wish  to  go  over  the  rooms 
again  without  our  intrusive  presence.    Hie 
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suj^gcstion  was  full  of  kindly  sympathy,  but 
this  was  the  mask  it  wore :  **  We  had  belter 
leave  them  to  themselves,  Edward.  I  dare- 
say he  has  some  nonsense  to  say  to  her, 
which  we  must  not  hear." 

When  we  two  were  once  more  at"  home, 
chatting  in  the  twilight,  my  mind  reverted 
to  our  poor  Agnes,  wnom  we  had  not  seen 
since  we  had  learned  the  secret  of  her  short 
history. 

**  Ah,  Ruth,"  I  said,  **  1  only  wish  her 
future  was  as  full  of  the  promise  of  peace 
and  comfort  as  is  little  Marian  Blake^s.^^ 

**  Have  some  more  sensible  wishes,  Ed- 
ward," rejoined  my  sister,  —  **wish  that 
chickens  swam,  and  peacocks  ilew,  and  that 
everything  changed  its  nature.  One  wish 
will  be  <^uite  as  rational  as  the  other." 

CUAPTEU   XXVIII. 
PRO  AND   CON. 

It  was  not  until  the  latter  end  of  January, 
that  we  had  a  visit  from  Miss  Herbert, 
though  we  saw  her  two  or  three  times  in 
the  interval  —  meeting  her  in  the  lanes  or 
at  the  Refuge.  Durmg  that  time,  Alice 
M'Callum  was  never  seen  beyond  her  own 
threshold,  except  on  the  way  to  church. 
She  was  not  ill :  her  duties  were  performed 
with  unfailing  diligence ;  she  was  only  tak- 
ing to  herself  one  of  those  spiritual  disci- 
phnes  which  are  far  more  painful  than  any 
of  the  jagged  crosses  or  hair  shirts  of  fanat- 
ic devotees.  She  said  nothing,  and  we 
said  nothing ;  but  we  heard  the  story  from 
Mr.  Weston,  who  now  made  ample  atone- 
ment for  the  neglect  he  had  recently  shown 
as.  After  the  tirst  paroxysm  of  disappoint- 
ment, he  had  tried,  as  we  knew,  to  take 
his  rejetrtion  coolly  —  to  alienate  himself 
totally  from  his  recent  pleasant  associations 
—  nay,  even  to  disparage  the  blessing 
which  had  proved  beyond  his  reach.  But 
he  could  not  do  it.  His  better  nature  tri- 
umphed. His  heart  softened  towards  the 
innocent  woman  who  had  suffered  in  his 
sufTerinsr.  And  even  when  his  renewed 
pleas  were  still  set  aside  by  the  same  gen- 
tly stem  answer  that  **  it  could  not  be,*'  he 
did  not  now  turn  his  back  on  Upper  Mal- 
lowe  in  wrath  and  bitterness,  but  still  vis- 
ited the  Refuge  as  a  Iriend  might,  but  not 
without  an  unspoken  hope  tliat  quiet  perse- 
verance in  patient  waiting  would  wm  its 
own  at  last. 

He  had  made  a  call  at  our  house,  and  was 
just  leaving  us,  on  the  day  when  Agnes 
Herb(*rt  at  last  arrived.  They  passed  each 
other  in  the  garden  with  a  silent  salutation  ; 
for  their  mutual  ac({uaintanc(;  had  never 
adTanced    beyond    a   knowledge  of  each 


other's  names.  Then  Agnes  joined  us  in 
the  parlour. 

Of  course,  whatever  Mr.  Herbert  might 
intend,  we  did  not  mean  to  thrust  our  coun- 
sel on  the  girl.  The  knowledge  Mrs.  Irons 
had  given  us  might  somewhat  influence  our 
conversation  with  her,  and  it  would  give 
us  the  advantage  of  perfect  information 
should  she  of  her  own  accord  seek  our  ad- 
vice or  sympathy.     We  could  do  no  more. 

Tea-time  passed  by  in  the  most  comfort- 
able and  commonplace  manner  —  how  those 
adjectives  always  belong  to  each  other! 
Once  or  twice  I  thought  Agnes  was  a  little 
abstracted ;  once  or  twice  I  fancied  she  was 
about  to  speak,  and  then  reserved  her  re- 
mark. And  the  event  proved  I  was  not 
mistaken.  While  Phillis  removed  the  tea- 
tray,  and  the  ladies  settled  themselves  for 
the  evening,  I  went  into  the  back  parlour 
to  seek  a  book.  The  door  between  the 
rooms  was  open,  and  I  heard  Agnes  say, 
very  softly,  and  with  some  apparent  effort — 

**  Miss  Garret" — (a  pause) — **  1  daresay 
you  were  surprised  to  near  I  have  a  cousin 
Herbert ! " 

I  thought  silently,  perhaps  her  long  absence 
from  our  house  had  been  caused  by  doubts 
wheth(?r  she  should  make  this  allusion,  or 
wholly  ignore  the  incident  of  the  Christmas 
gathering. 

**  I  was  rather  surprised,"  said  Ruth. 

**  I  think  my  uncle  has  told  you  all  about 
it  ?  "  asked  Agnes. 

**  Well,  my  dear,  he  has  caused  us  to  be 
told,"  acknowledged  Ruth.  **  Did  he  tell 
you  so  ?  " 

**  He  did  not  exactly  tell  me ;  but  I  fan- 
cied it  from  something  he  said,"  observed 
Agnes. 

There  was  a  silence ;  then  my  sister  re- 
marked — 

**  I  hope,  my  dear,  you  will  do  nothing 
rashly." 

**  I  don't  want  to  be  rash,""  said  Agnes; 
but  there  was  a  (luerulous  tone  in  her  voice. 

**My  dear,"  Ruth  went  on,  **a  strong, 
unselfish  young  love  is  a  verj'  noble  thing, 
and  not  at  all  to  be  pooh-poohed  and  pushed 
aside  as  it  too  often  is.  But  nevertheless, 
my  dear,  it  is  a  young  thing,  and  therefore 
it  needs  guidance  and  restraint,  else  it  may 
be  like  other  young  things  which  defeat  and 
destroy  themselves  by  their  own  wilful 
strength." 

**  I  don't  feel  very  young !  "  said  Agnes, 
with  a  sigh. 

**  Onlv  because  vour  feelinjxs  are  so 
strong  that  they  wear  you  out,"  replied 
Ruth.  **When  you  are  really  old,  your 
heart  will  never  feel  as  wearv,  because  it 
will  never  exert  itself  as  much." 
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"  Ouffht  that  to  make  one  long  to  be  old, 
or  not?'*  queried  the  girl.  **  The  peace 
of  indifference  does  not  seein  very  envi- 
able." 

*•  My  dear,"  said  Ruth — [In  all  this  con- 
versation I  noticed  her  words  were  gentle, 
and  her  tones  soil] — **  My  dear, 'when  the 
time  comes  that  you  will  iind  neither  your 
tears  nor  your  smiles  are  as  eager  as  they 
are  now,  you  niied  not  bemoan  that  your 
heart  is  wonr  out  and  dead.  It  will  only 
be  at  rest  alh'r  its  struggle,  and  it  will 
awake  as  fresh  as  ever,  and  need  rest  no 
more." 

There  was  a  short  silence  till  my  sister 
asked,  *'When  did  you  last  hear  from 
young  Mr.  Herbert?" 

**  At  the  end  of  last  week,"  Agnes  re- 
plied.    **  1  shall  write  to  him  to-morrow." 

**  I  understand,"  pursued  Uuth,  **  that 
the  young  man  himself  feels  you  ought  not 
to  sacrifice  your  futui-e  to  his  present." 

Agnes  answered  ver}'  slowly,  **  If  he 
wishes  to  give  me  up  for  my  sake,  why  should 
I  not  wish  to  keep  him  for  his  sake?  A 
woman  is  nothing  if  she  be  not  unselfish. 
And  yet  I  can't  say  I  am  quite  unselfish. 
Perhaps  I  can  provide  for  my  own  truest 
happiness  better  even  than  he  can.''  * 

**My  dear,"  said  Ruth  again,  **it  is 
quite  possible  you  mistake  yourself.  Twen- 
ty years  hence  you  may  sit  at  another  hearth, 
anil  ponder  over  this  conversation,  and 
,  thank  (lod  for  leading  you  to  a  sober  happi- 
»   ness  you  dtm't  dream  of  to-night." 

**  I  may,"  returned  jVgnes,  in  the  same 
slow  tone,  **for  we  never  know  what 
we  may  become.  The  day  may  come  when 
I  shall  find  all  my  happiness  in  line  tables, 
and  chairs,  and  carpets —  many  women  do»" 
Then  with  sudden  energy  she  added,  '*  But 
1  prav  I  never  shall." 

•*  Ah,"  said  Ruth  still  gently,  **  but  even 
in  the  midst  of  their  own  dreams  young 
things  must  not  forget  that  life  has 
many  treasures  and  duties  beside  that  love 
which  is  courtshij).  That  must  pass  away. 
It  can  be  but  the  glamour  of  the  dawn. 
The  working  hours  come  after." 

**  I  don't  think  I  ever  knew  that  glamour," 
answen»d  A<;nes.  **  1  di»l  not  feel  mueh  like 
a  girl  wh«n  I  first  canu?  to  my  uncle's  farm. 
I  was  weary,  and  frightened,  antl  sad,  but 
R:\lph  had  patience  with  me,  and  did  little 
things  to  pft'ase  me.  And  I  never  had^a 
brother  and  he  never  luul  a  sister,  and  I 
had  been  accustomed  to  come  and  go  alone, 
ami  it  s(>enied  so  different  to  have  him.  I 
have  gn)wn  another  being  with  Ralph.  I 
was  very  nan*  )w  and  cold  before." 

**  I  can  nnder-^t md  tint,"  said  my  sister, 
•*but  it  says   nothing  siK?cial  in  praise  of 


your  cousin.  HIb  very  fiiults  may  have 
corrected  yours.  Your  toleration  may  have 
grown  larger  merely  to  admit  him,  and  your 
patience  may^  have  increased  becauae  he 
gave  it  practice." 

* '  I  know  that  Ralph  has  faults.  I  always 
knew  it,"  cried  Agnes,  **  and  that  is  why  I 
think  I  never  knew  the  glamour.  Every- 
one must  have  faults,  and  Ralph^s  suit  me. 
I  can  see  them  and  bear  them.  Adcr  every 
little  quarrel  we  ever  had  I  loved  him  bet- 
ter." 

**  My  dear,  my  dear,"  said  Ruth,  a  little 
startled  by  this  outburst,  **  I  believe  all  that 
you  8SLf ;  but  your  heart  is  very  warm  and 
enthusiastic,  and  perhaps  you  love  Mr. 
Ralph  better  than  you  might  if  he  deserved 
it  more." 

**  Don^t  say  *  deserved  it  more,^  please,^ 
answered  Agnes,  **  for  if  he  had  stayed  at 
home,  and  his  father  had  never  quarreled 
with  him,  and  none  of  his  friends  had  de- 
serted him,  I  don^t  think  I  should  have 
loved  hun  less,  though  I  might  have  made 
believe  so,  even  to  myself." 

**  You  believe  your  cousin  a  genius,^  pur- 
sued my  sister,  *'  and  a  genius  made  doubly 
interesting  by  persecution  and  misfortune. 
But  in  all  this  tliere  is  no  satisfactory  basis 
for  love.  Genius  is  worth  nothing  without 
stal)le  principles.  Nay,  more,  gemua  needs 
uncommonly  stable  principles,  or  it  nill 
overbalance  the  whole  character.  A  cart- 
horse will  go  steadily  where  a  raoer  will 
gallop  to  destruction  and  death." 

'*  Yet  the  racer  might  pause  the  ■soonest, 
if  a  voice  that  he  loved  called  him,"  whis- 
pered the  girl. 

**  Then,  again,"  continued  Ruth,  not 
heeding  this  parenthesis,  **  I  know  that  per- 
secution and  misfortune  continually  attract 
that  pity  which  constantly  leads  to  love. 
Rut  remember,  a  brave  heart  shrinks  from 
pity,  and  .takes  its  troubles  and  conquers 
them  silently !  Thus  some  whom  the  world 
calls  most  fortunate  God  knows  to  be  really 
martyrs,  while  mistaken  human  sympathv 
reserves  itself  for  those  who  sit  in  sackclotli 
and  ashes,  which  they  richly  deserve,  but 
which  they  could  take  ofT  directly  if  they 
chose,  only  that  they  have  a  morbid  taste 
tor  miserv.  And  yet,  Agnes,  you  did  not 
pity  Annie  Sanders." 

'*  Miss  (iarri'tt,  you  donH  compare  Ralph 
with  her .? ''  queried  Agnes,  indignantly. 

*'  No,  my  dear,  I  do  not,"*  answcro<l  my 
sister,  *'  for  I  know  what  she  is,  and  I  do 
not  yet  know  him ;  and  I  know  that  she  has 
contrived  to  alienate  all  hearts  from  her, 
whih»  yv)ur  cousin  has  securiMi  at  least  two 
—  vo'.irs  and  Mrs.  Irons',  and  I  think  Ewen 
M'Callum's  beside." 
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'*Tou  will  like  Ralph  when  you  know 
Wm,'*  said  Agnes,  softly. 

•*  I  hope  I  may,"  returned  Ruth.  **  I  al- 
most think  I  sliall ;  but  I  scarcely  think  I 
shall  respect  and  honour  him." 

^*  He  IS  but  a  young  man,"  said  his  de- 
fender. 

**  There  are  some  young  people  whom  I 
respect  and  honour,"  answered  my  sister. 
•*But  I  fear  your  c6usin  is  one  of  those 
characters  which  are  constantly  called  *  vie- 
tims  to  circumstance.''  I  grant  that  he 
could  not  help  your  uncle's  aversion  to  his 
tastes ;  and  I  (\o  not  say  that  he  should 
immediately  have  put  aside  those  tastes. 
But  he  should  have  carried  them  out  mod- 
estly and  gently,  doing  his  utmost  to  disai'ui 
his  father's 'opposition.  Now,  from  what  I 
hear  of  his  conduct,  it  tended  to  justify  and 
c*x>nfinn  Mr.  Herbert's  prejudices.  I  see 
these  truths  pain  you,  Agnes ;  but  it  is  bet^ 
ter  you  should  hear  them  now,  than  learn 
them  when  it  is  too  late." 

**  But,  then,"  said  the  girl,  with  a  checked 
dob  in  her  voice,  **  if  it  had  not  been  for  my 
uncle's  prejudice,  Ralph  would  not  have 
been  tempted  to  do  as  he  did." 

••  If  the  devil  had  not  tempted  Eve  to  eat 
the  apple,  we  should  all  be  in  Eden  to-day," 
returned  Ruth. 

*•  Ah,  I  know  it  is  not  a  sound  argument  in 
that  way,"  sighed  Agnes;  **but  I  mean 
this,  that  some  wlio  are  flattered  and  ca- 
ressed, and  called  the  ornaments  of  their 
family,  might  have  fallen  as  Ralph  did,  if 
they  had  been  tried  as  he  was." 

**  Still  a  false  argument,"  said  my  sister; 
**  for  I  believe  all  have  their  trials,  and  that 
too  at  their  weakest  p<»mt.  If  adversity  be 
our  ordeal,  and  it  ruins  us  in  one  way, 
prosperity  were  it  allotted  to  us  would  ruin 
us  in  another." 

•*0h,  I  cannot  argue  about  it, "cried  the 
poor  girl.  **  I  only  know  that  Ralph  has 
nobody  but  me,  antl  I  will  not  desert  him, 
—  let  any  one  say  what  he  may  !  " 

**  But  a  groundless  love  is  like  a  root- 
less plant,"  said  Ruth, — **  fair  enough  for 
the  tune,  but  easily  carried  away  by  a  pass- 
ing hand  or  a  breath  of  wind." 

**A  groundless  love?"  queried  Agnes, 
with  bitter  daring.  **  Is  love  well  grounded 
on  a  pretty  face  or  a  sweet  voice,  or  a 
thousand  pounds,  or  a  family  connection? 
I  love  Ralph  because  he  loves  me,  and  be- 
cause he  has  nobody  else  to  love  him !  " 

Thero  was  a  ])ause.  ''But,  my  dear," 
sakX  Iluth,  '*  it  is  very  easy  to  sit  quietly  in 
your  uncle's  comfortable  rooms,  and  work 
out  a  pretty  romance  for  yourself.  But  ro- 
mance is  seldom  very  easy  living.     It  gen- 


erally develops  itself  in  cheap  marketingg, 
and  common  dresses,  and  frowsiness.  ao- 
mance  can  seldom  afford  to  be  perfectly 
clean,  and  sometimes  it  teaches  the  way  to 
the  pawn-broker's  back  door,  and  imparts 
other  valuable  information  which  does  not 
inform  the  mind  as  much  as  it  breaks  the 
heart.  It  is  only  in  novels  thai  penury  has 
white  dresses  and  spotless  table-cloths,  and 
does  not  become  jaaed  and  grey,  and  drawn 
about  the  mouth !  " 

A^nes  laughed  that  half-reckless  laugh 
whiii  is  so  sad  from  sweet  young  lips.  **  i 
know  what  penury  is,"  she  said ;  **  I  know 
all  about  it.  I  have  borne  it  before ;  and 
for  his  sake,  I  can  bear  it  again.  If  I  were 
a  man,  I  would  not  accept  a  love  which 
feared  such  things.  And  after  all,  I  believe 
many  a  woman  would  joyfully  pay  this  price 
—  ay,  and  double !  —  if  so  she  might  marry 
the  first  whom  she  ever  loved  I  " 

Ruth  drew  a  long  breath  —  something 
like  a  si^h. 

Just  then  I  heard  by  the  rustle  of  Agnes^s 
dress,  that  she  rose  from  her  seat  and 
crossed  the  room  to  my  sister's  side;  there 
I  think  she  kneeled  down.  They  both 
knew  perfectly  well  that  I  was  within  hear- 
ing of  every  word,  and  that  I  could  not  es- 
cape from  the  back  parlour  except  by  pass- 
ing through  the  front  one. 

**  iVIiss  Garrett,"  said  Agnes,  and  some- 
how I  fancied  she  laid  both  her  hands  on 
my  sister's  anu,  **let  me  do  what  I  can. 
Ralph  will  be  so  much  better  with  some  one 
always  to  love  and  care  for  him " 

**  And  for  this  hope  you  will  sacrifice 
everything?"  said  my  sister,  and  then  I 
think  she  took  Agnes's  face  between  her 
hands. 

**  No,  not  sacrifice,"  sobbed  the  girl.  **I 
don't  sacrifice  anything ;  it  is  my  delight  — 
my  glory !  " 

**  But  we  must  never  set  aside  one  duty 
for  another,"  said  Ruth.  *•  How  can  you 
desert  your  uncle  ?  " 

I  wish  I  had  seen  Agnes's  eyes  when  she 
answered,  in  a  solemn  whisper,  **  Can  I 
serve  the  father  better  than  by  serving  his 


son 


oil 


Then  there  was  a  long  pause,  with  a  low 
sound  of  tears,  and  then  total  silence, —till 
suddenly  there  was  a  general  movement, 
and  Agnes  remarked,  with  a  forced  attempt 
at  her  accustomed  voice,  that  it  was  nearij 
time  fi)r  her  to  go  home.  Upon  which! 
availed  myself  of  the  opportunity  to  return 
to  the  front  parlour,  and  found  my  sister 
knitting  as  busily  as  usual,  while  our  young 
visitor  was  extricating  her  veil  from  some 
entanglement  with  her  bonnet,  preparatory 
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to  dressiug  herself  for  the  homeward  walk, 
that  when  Mrs.  Irons  called  for  her  she 
might  not  bo  kept  waiting. 

•*  And  so  Mr.  Marten  is  to  marry  Miss 
Blake,"*'  she  observed,  by  way  of  passing 
remark,  as  she  stood  before  the  mirror,  set- 
tling her  bonnet  strings. 

**  Yes,"  said  Ruth;  **  how  did  you  hear 
about  it  ?  " 

**  Mrs.  Irons  told  me  yesterday,  when  she 
came  from  shopping  in  the  village,"  Agnes 
answered.    **  1  suppose  she  heard  it  there." 

**  We  only  knew  it  at  the  beginning  of 
this  month,"  said  my  sister.  **  Did  Sirs. 
Irons  also  hear  of  the  destiny  of  the  house 
behind  St.  Cross  ?  " 

**  Yes,"  replied  Agnes,  half  turning  from 
the  glass,  ana  so  displaying  her  tear-stained 
face.  **  I  am  k-ure  they  ou<jht  to  be  very 
happy,"  —  this  a  little  bitterly. 

**  My  dear,"  said  Ruth,  **  there  b  an  old 
truism,  that  after  all  none  of  us  would  like 
to  change  ourselves  into  the  people  whom 
we  envy.  Each  has  something  which  he 
values  above  anything  that  others  have. 
This  may  sound  very  trite ;  but  that's  a 
word  which  fits  most  old  precepts.  Now, 
I  think  that  if  a  maxim  fits  ourselves,  it  is 
just  as  new  as  if  it  had  never  been  used'by 
any  one  else." 

**  And  there  will  be  another  wedding  soon, 
will  there   not  ? "   queried  Agnes   after  a 


pause. 


•t 


And  I  should  think  that  will  be  a 


very  happy  one.  Is  not  Mr.  Weston  of 
Meadow  Farm  to  marry  our  Alice  M'Cal- 
lum?" 

**Who  told  you  that?"  asked  Ruth, 
sharply. 

**  My  uncle  said  he  thought  so,"  replied 
Agnes.  **  It  was  a  wonder  to  hear  him 
speak  about  such  a  thing ;  but  he  likes  Mr. 
Weston,  and  Alice  is  a  great  favourite  of 
his.  He  said  it  would  be  a  most  comfort- 
able marriage,  and  no  great  rise  for  the 
bride,  let  people  say  what  they  would ;  for 
she  was  a  farmer's  daughter,  and  he  was  a 
farmer's  son ;  and  a  little  .difference  in  for- 
tune was  nothing  between  the  two."  And 
Agnes  smiled  dimly  as  she  repeated  her 
uncle's  words. 

**  Your  uncle  and  you  have  both  made  a 
mistake,"  said  my  sister,  rather  dryly. 
**  At  present  there  is  no  prospect  of  such  a 
marriage.  Alice  refuses  Xo  enter  another 
family,  while  the  stain  of  that  old  accusa- 
tion rests  upon  her  own.  Instead  of  the 
happiness  and  prosperity  which  you  imagine, 
there  is  nothing  but  disappointment  and 
trial  and  patient  endurance." 

**  Is  it  r  jaliy  so  ?  "  queried  Agnes.  **  But 
surely  AHfC  is  wrong !  She  should  feel  that 
a  man  who  loves  her  at  all  will  ouly  love  her 


better  for  anything  which  makes  otherr 
dervalue  her." 

**  Men  and  women  love  very  differently 
my  dear,"  said  Ruth,  with  a  shake  of  h^ 
head. 

*•  But,  poor  Alice,  how  I  pity  her !    C^ 
stings  us  so  when  those  we  have  envic' 
need  our  pity,"  sighed  Agnes.     And  whe 
she  went  away  I  think  she  was  strengthened 
to  bear  her  own  troubles,  because 
were  tears  in  her  eyes  for  troubles 
were  not  her  own. 

**  Miss  Herbert  resisted  all  your  argn 
ments,  Ruth,'^  I  remarked,  when  my 
and  I  were  once  more  alone. 

**  Yes,"  said  Ruth,  shortly;  "and  I 
her  the  better  for  it.  Of  course  she  is  &> 
simpleton ;  but  such  simpletons  are  the  oil 
which  keeps  the  world's  wheels  from  grating' 
hopelessly." 

*'  Then  do  you  think  she  will  realise  her 
loving  hopes  ?  "  I  questioned,  rather  sentir 
mentally. 

**  Twenty  years  hence,"  sa5J  my  sister, 
**she  will  be  a  quiet,  timid,  middle-aged 
woman,  a  little  faded,  aiid  a  little  ^ven  to, 
defer  overmuch  to  *  Mr.  Herbert,'  who  will, 
in  general,  patronise  her  very  kindly.     Bat 
perhaps  sometimes  he  will  say,  *  Little  wo- 
man, where  should   I    be  without  youP' 
And  then  Agnes  will  have  her  reward.  And 
I  think  her  children  will  rise  up  and  call  her 
blessed.    And  she  will  have  a  harder  life 
than  many  a  noisy  woman  who  fancies  her- 
self a  victim  to  her  zeal  for  public  good ; , 
and  in  heaven,    maybe,   she  will  have  a* 
brighter  crown." 

Ah,  my  pretty  Agnes,  I  gave  one  or  two 
sighs  to  think  of  you,  in  your  future  strug- 
gles, and  yet  I  could  not  wish  you  acted 
otherwise  than  you  did.  **  Should  you  like 
a  daughter  of  your  own  to  have  such  a 
fate  ?  "  asks  some  critical  and  prudent  mo- 
ther. Well,  if  a  daughter  of  my  own 
met  a  destiny  like  Margaret  Roper  at  her 
father's  scaffold,  or  like  Lucy  Hutchinson 
outside  her  Puritan  husband's  prison,  or 
like  Anita  Garibaldi  in  her  hunted  death, 
m^  heart  would  be  pained,  but  I  should  not 
wish  them  other  than  they  were.  There  are 
pains  which. are  sweeter  than  any  pleasures. 
There  are  natures  which  choose  the  palm  as 
the  fairest  flower  which  earth  can  oner. 

CHAPTER   XXIX. 
THE  HISTORY  OF   THE  MY8TEBY. 

It  was  the  second  day  afler  Miss  Her- 
bert's visit,  and  the  Orst  day  of  February. 
Tlie  weather,  whi(;h  had  been  tolerably  fine 
for  the  last  two  or  three  weeks,  was  reveng- 
ing itself.     The  rain  descended  in  torrents. 
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iven  about  b^r  the  wind,  which,  like  a 
^sliangeable,  passionate  woman,  now  sobbed 
the  leafless  trees,  and  then  scolded 
L<>wn  the  chimneys  and  round  the  house, 
(at  it  happened  Kuth  and  I  were  provided 
ith  abundant  indoor  occupations,  for  we 

~  just  received  the  annual  accounts  of  the 
je,  and  their  various  items  gave  us 
"plenty  of  material  for  reflection  and  discus- 
eion.  By  evening  I  had  drawn  up  a  bal- 
«Dce-8hect,  and  a  most  satisfactory  one  it 
^was,  with  a  tolerable  surplus  at  the  right 
side,  which  would  enable  us  to  extend  our 
sympathies  more  courageously  in  the  com- 
ing year.  As  for  the  little  orphan  home, 
whose  accounts  were  included  m  those  of 
the  Refuge,  its  expenses  for  the  future 
would  be  small  indeed,  now  its  erection  and 
fiimiture  were  fairly  paid.  Its  benefits  were 
already 'shared  by  two  little  sisters,  who 
paid  their  weekly  board  by  their  labours  at 
the  village  dressmaker^s,  but  who  would 
have  been  but  poorly  off  if  thrown  entirely 
on  their  own  exertions. 

So  we  passed  a  very  pleasant  day,  and  I 
was  in  such  a  comfortable  and  cheery  mood 
that  I  did  not  shrink  from  contemplating 
the  dreary  aspect  out  of  doors.  So  I  pulled 
.aside  the  red  curtain,  and  lifled  the  blind, 
and  stood  between  it  and  the  cold,  damp 
window,  and  reported  to  Ruth  that  it  was  a 
•*  dreadful  night "  —  **  not  fit  for  a  dog  to 
be  abroad ;  "  and  then  I  thought  how  Lon- 
don looked  at  that  hour  —  how  the  City 
men  jogged  iiome  through  mirk  and  mud, 
and  the  gaslights  flared  on  shining  pave- 
ments, and  poor  wouum  went  a-marketing 
with  broken  shoes  that  lapped  the  puddles 
as  they  passed  along. 

But  my  reverie  was  suddenly  interrupted 
by  the  sound  of  rapid  wheels  coming  down 
the  lane,  and  a  fly-lamp  flashed  like  a  will- 
o'-the-wisp  tlirough  the  darkness  of  the 
garden  hedge.  A  voice  called  sharply,  and 
the  vehicle  stopped  at  our  gate.  Somebody 
came  up  the  garden  path,  and  there  was 
one  of  those  quick,  urgent  knocks  which 
make  the  heart  leap,  and  the  feet  hurr}'  to 
the  parlour  door  to  anticipate  the  servant^s 
announcement. 

Phillis  ran  so  eagerly  to  the  parlour,  that 
she  neurly  flew  against  me.  **  O  please, 
sir,"  said  slie,  **  it's  youn^  Mr.  M'Callum !" 

He  followed  close  behind  her,  with  a 
white,  anxious  face,  which  made  me  in- 
stantly think  of  my  old  friends  of  the  firm. 
**  Come  in,  Ewen,"  I  said,  taking  his  cold 
hand :  **  what  is  the  matter,  my  boy?  " 

"Ralph  llerhort  is  not  here  ?"  was  his 
questioning  response. 

**  C*;rtainly  not,''  I  answered.  **  Is  any- 
thing wrong  ?  " 


**  He  has  left  our  place  in  London,^  said 
£  wen .  *  *  They  tell  me  he  started  off  almost 
immediately  after  I  left  home  this  morning.^ 

"  Not  a  very  long  absence,"  observed 
Ruth. 

Her  cool  words  seemed  somewhat  to  re-as- 
sure Ewen.  It  is  pleasant  to  think  a  danger 
may  exist  only  in  one's  own  excited  imagina^ 
tion.  But,  in  a  second,  he  recalled  the  more 
tangible  reasons  for  his  fears.  **  I  left  home 
before  the  first  post  came  in,"  he  said,  **  and 
our  landlady  says  there  was  a  letter  for  him. 
And  I  know  he  had  an  important  appoint- 
ment in  town  for  this  evening,  when  ne  was 
to  receive  the  payment  for  some  pictures. 
And  I  know  he  wanted  the  money." 

**  And  he  hasn't  kept  that  appointment, 
or  made  any  arrangement  about  it  ?  "  queried 
my  sister. 

**  No ;  I  went  to  the  gentleman,  to  learn 
if  he  knew  anything,"  explained  £wcn; 
**and,  finding  he  did  not,  I  made  as  good 
an  excuse  as  I  could,  and  came  straight 
down  here.  I  had  chanced  to  leave  busi- 
ness very  early  to-day,  or  I  should  not  have 
been  here  to-night." 

**  Did  you  fancy  he  might  be  in  the  vil- 
lage ?  "  I  asked. 

**I  thought  it  just  possible,"  said  the 
young  man.  **  I  think  this  morning's  letter 
was  from  Miss  Herbert.  I  know  he  expected 
one  from  her." 

**  Is  it  likely  there  is  a  reconciliation,"  I 
said,  **  and  he  is  at  the  Great  Farm  ?  " 

Ewen  shook  his  head.  '*  I  fear  not,"  he 
answered.  **  If  there  had  been  good  news, 
he  would  have  left  a  note  for  me." 

'*  A  thoughtless  omission,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances," said  Ruth;  **  tacking  trouble 
to  trouble's  tail." 

**  What  do  you  propose,  Ewen  ?  "  I  asked. 

**I  must  go  to  the  Great  Farm,"  ho  said 
with  a  long  breath  ;  •*  and  I  thought,  sir,  if 
you  will  go  with  me  —  but  it's  such  a  shock- 
mg  night  —  only  poor  Miss  Herbert ! " 

**  rll  go,"  I  answered. 

**  Have  you  kept  the  fly,  Ewen  ?  "  asked 
my  sister. 

**0  yes,  ma'am,"  he  replied — "it's 
waiting  at  the  gate." 

"That's  right.  You  have  sense,"  said 
Ruth. 

We  soon  rattled  through  the  dense  dark- 
ness of  the  road,  into  the  broad  light  of 
the  lamp  over  the  Great  Farm  door.  It 
was  not  until  Ewen  rung  the  bell  that  I 
mar\'elled  what  would  result  from  our  dar^ 
ing  to  disturb  Mr.  Herbert  on  such  a  subject. 

Mrs.  Irons  admitted  us.  **  Heaven  help 
us  !  "  she  cried,  when  she  saw  my  compan- 
ion. "It's  something  wrong  with  Mr. 
Ralph ! " 
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**  Hush,  hush !  ^^  said  £won,  *'  and  tell  us, 
k  your  master  within  ?  " 

**  No,  no,  he  isn't,"  she  answered :  **  he> 
away  at  a  farmers^  dinner  at  the  *  Red  Lion/ 
Miss  Agues  is  in  the  dining-room;  but, 
whatever  it  be,  don't  show  your  face,  Ewen 
M'Callura,  till  Mr.  Garrett  goes  in  first. 
And  tell  me  what  it  is  —  for  Inussed  him, 
I  did,  sir." 

*•  It's  nothing  yet,"  said  Ewen  soothingly. 
*'  I  hoped  he  might  have  been  here  before 
us,  Mrs.  Irons." 

**Th(>n  it's  missing,  he  is!"  wailed  the 
poor  old  soul ;  **  and  the  Lord  ha'  mercy  on 
Miss  Agnes ! " 

'  I  went  to  the  dining-room,  and,  in  answer 
to  my  knock,  Agnes  gave  a  soft  **  Come  in !" 
There  was  a  blazing  fire  in  the  wide  ^ate, 
but  otherwise  the  room  was  but  dimly  lighted 
by  a  shaded  lauip,  whose  rays  scarcely  trav- 
elled to  the  picturos  on  the  wall.  Agnes  sat 
in  firont  of  the  fire,  her  slight  figure  almost 
lost  in  the  roomy  depths  of  her  uncle's  great 
arm-chair.  There  was  a  basket  of  white  work 
beside  her.  She  rose  when  she  saw  it  was 
a  visitor ;  and  Griff,  the  dog,  stood  at  her 
feet,  and  wagged  his  tail. 

•*  Mr.  Garret !  "  she  exclaimed,  surprised. 
But,  as  I  came  forward  into  the  light,  her 
face  inexpressibly  darkened,  and  she  was 
totally  silent. 

**Sit  down,  my  dear,"  I  said;  "I  have 
only  a  (juestion  io  ask." 

She  stood  still,  and  awaited  it. 

*•  Have  you  heard  from  your  cousin  Ralph 
during  the  day  ?  " 

**  No,"  she  said,  with  great  eyes. 

**  He  loll  home  unexpectedly  this  morn- 
ing," I  said,  *'  and  he  has  not  returned. 
And  so  Mr.  M'Callum  is  anxious  about  him 
—  perhai)8  unduly  anxious  —  that  is  all." 

Lwen  entered  softly .  Till  then,  he  had 
waited  at  the  door.  Agnes  looked  blankly 
at  him,  and  spoke  no  word. 

**Mr.  M^Callum  thinks  your  cousin  had 
a  letter  from  you  this  morning,"  I  said.  **  Is 
he  rijrht  ?  " 

**  Yes,"  she  answered. 

I  remembered  Ruth's  recent  conversation 
with  her.  Mi«]jht  it  be  that  had  given  a  tone 
to  her  letter  which  had  worked  tliis  disaster  ? 

**  My  dc:ir,"I  began  gently,  **  was  there 
anythinpr  in  that  letter  which  could  possibly 
cause  this  ?  " 

She  looked  at  me  for  a  moment,  only  half 
comprehending,  and  then  exclaimed,  **No, 
no,  nothing  at  all.  O  God !  if  there  had 
been,  what  should  I  do  now !  " 

She  ntturned  to  Ewen.  •*  What  shall  we 
do  ?     What  can  /  do  ?    Where  can  I  go  ?  " 

The  young  man  bowed  his  bead.   "  What- 


ever can  be  done,  shall  be  clone,*'  he  ind; 

*' I  will  do  it." 

"Perhaps  it  is  only  an  accidental  ais- 
take,"  I  remarked. 

**  It  may  be,  it  may  be,'*  exclaimed  Agues 
eagerly.  **  I  am  so  glad  uncle  is  oat.  i^ 
need  not  know  yet.  If  it  be  nothing,  he 
would  only  be  so  ang^y  and  dreadful !  And 
if  it  be  anything,  let  ua  keep  it  till  we  ire 
quite  sure." 

To  prolong  our  visit  was  useless,  and 
only  wasted  time.  With  a  promise  thatanr- 
thing  we  mi^ht  learn  should  be  instantly 
communicatea  to  her,  we  took  our  depart' 
ure.  She  came  with  us  to  the  outer  doors, 
and  stood  on  the  step  till  we  drove  off.  It 
would  have  relieved  her  to  haVe  rushed  oat 
in  the  darkness  —  anywhere,  anywhere^ 
better  than  the  silent  dining-room,  and  the 
waiting  and  the  watching  —  the  woman's 
paii;  in  the  tragedy  of  life ! 

**Let  us  drive  to  the  inn  in  the  High 
Street,"  said  Ewen,  *'  and  ask  what  visitors 
they  have.  He  may  be  there,  intending  to 
send  to  his  cousin  to-morrow  morning.'' 

We  did  so.  We  were  shown  into  the  t^ 
room  to  take  a  silent  survey  of  two  uncon- 
scious young  men  sitting  there,  smoking 
pipes  and  reading  sporting  papers.  Neither 
of  them  was  lUlph  Herbert.  When  we 
left  the  inn,  the  weather  had  cleared,  and 
we  dismissed  our  fly,  and  walked  slowly 
down  the  High  Street  to  the  railway  station, 
consulting  as  we  went.  Now  the  Police  sta- 
tion was  m  this  High  Street.  Of  course  it 
was  a  very  small  unpretending  affair,  suited 
to  the  modest  requirements  of  a  quiet  and 
respectable  village.  But  to-night  there  was 
a  vague  air  of  excitement  about  it.  The 
resident  policemen  were  indulging  in  a  dig- 
nified gossip  with  another  official,  and  they 
suspended  their  chat  as  we  came  up,  and 
looked  at  us  with  unusual  interest.  I  nodded 
to  one  of  them  whom  I  happened  to  know, 
and  we  passed  on.  Our  intention  was  to 
make  inquiries  of  the  guards  at  the  railway 
station.  Ewen  had  not  done  so  when  he  ar- 
rived, in  case  Mr.  Ralph  had  simply  found 
reason  to  visit  his  home.  Even  now,  we 
wished  to  make  our  inquiries  as  cautiously 
as  possible,  not  to  awaKen  unnecessary  cu- 
riosity. So  I  went  up  to  an  intelligent-look- 
ing guard,  and  asked  him  if  he  happened  to 
know  young  Mr.  Herbert. 

**  Young  Mr.  Herbert  ?"  repeated  the  man. 
**  Yes,  sir ;  he  came  up  from  London  by  the 
train  to-dav,  sir." 

'*  Thank  you,"  I  answered,  **  that  is  what 
I  wish  to  know.  By  which  train  did  he 
come  ?  " 

**  Let  us  see,"  pondered  the  guard,  giving 
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his  cap  a  little  jerk  from  his  l^row.  *'  My 
wife  oad  just  brought  me  my  dinner,  for 
Uwas  her  said,  *Tom,  tbero^s  the  young 
squire/  So  Hwas  the  one  o^clock  train, 
sir." 

**  Thank  you*,"  I  replied,  leaving  him  a 
little  consideration  for  nis  civility,  and  then 
returned  with  my  news  to  Ewen.  It  only 
increased  the  mystery,  and  not  knowing 
where  else  to  go,  we  slowly  returned  up  the 
High  Street.  Tlie  little  group  still  stood 
about  the  Police  Station.  A  new  idea  struck 
me.  I  disengaged  my  arm  from  Ewen^s, 
and  accosted  the  policeman,  whom  I  knew. 

'*  Is  anything  the  matter  to-night,  Mr. 
Jones  ?  " 

**  Nothing  in  particular,  sir,"  said  he. 

**  Because  we  are  looking  for  a  young 
friend  who  came  into  the  Tillage  to-day,  but 
whom  wc  cannot  find." 

**  Indeed,  sir,"  said  the  man  civilly.  But 
one  of  the  others  jogged  his  elbow  and  sug- 
gested, **  Ask  the  gentleman  what^s  his 
friend's  name,  Jones." 

In  response  to  this,  I  said  at  once,  '*  It  is 
'  young  Mr.  Herbert." 

**  Then  it's  all  right,  sir,"  answered  Jones, 
with  a  quick  side-glance  at  Ewen.  **  The 
young  gentleman's  safe  inside." 

*'  1  nside  the  Police  Station !  "  I  exclaimed, 
and  Ewen  uttered  a  peculiar  and  inarticu- 
late ejaculation. 

•*  He  gave  himself  up,"  explained  our  in- 
formant ;  **  and  between  you  and  me,  sir,  I 
shouldn't  wonder  if  he's  a  little  turned  in  the 
head.  For  he  wdlked  straight  in,  as  jolly 
like  as  possible,  and  says  he,  *  Here,  Mr. 
Jones,  I  know  all  about  George  Roper's 
death  in  the  Low  Meadow.  Just  put  me 
in  your  cell  for  to-night,  and  bring  me  up 
before  the  justices  to-morrow,  and  I'll  tell 
^em  all  about  it.'  He  wouldn't  enter  into 
no  particulars  with  me,  sir,  so  I  was  obliga- 
ted to  put  him  under  arrest,  knowin '  as  the 
job  was  brought  in  a  murder,  and  nobody 
was  convicted  of  it;"  with  another  side- 
glance  at  Ewen. 

**Tliis  is  most  extraordinary,"  I  said. 
**  Cannot  we  be  permitted  to  see  him  ?  '* 

**  Certainly,  sir,"  granted  the  civil  offi- 
cial ;  **  we'd  ha'  sent  to  the  Great  Farm  for 
him,  or  to  any  other  friend's,  but  he  wouldn't 
let  us.  I'm  glad  you've  found  him  out. 
lt\s  a  dirty  thing  to  have  a  prisoner  like  a 
rat  in  a  hole  with  the  does  arter  it,  and  no 
one  to  take  its  part.     But,  begging  your 

i)ar(lon,  sir,"  adued  the  man,  tummg  to 
i)wen  and  continuing  the  same  civil  tone  he 
had  used  through  the  interview,  **  if  you 
won't  take  it  amiss,  I  think  you'd  better  not 
see  him.    Ye  see  folks  will  remember  old 


stories,  and  it  might  look  like  what  the  law- 
yers call  coUtuion,^^ 

I  saw  the  force  of  this  advice,  and  arged 
it  upon  Ewen,  until  he  reluctantly  accepted 
it,  saying  that  he  would  go  back  to  the 
Great  Farm,  and  tell  Miss  Herbert  of  her 
cousin's  safety,  and  then  return  and  rejoin 
me  in  the  High  Street. 

Leaving  him  to  carry  the  painful  news  to 
poor  Agnes,  I  followed  the  policeman  to  the 
safe-room  of  the  lit|;le  station.  The  place 
was  sufficiently  clean  and  comfortable .  The 
cell  opened  at  the  end  of  a  passage,  and 
was  lit  by  a  small  lamp  placed  on  a  bracket 
above  the  door.  The  voluntary  prisoner 
sat  on  a  bare  bench  beside  a  little  fixture- 
table  in  the  middle  of  the  room. 

**  Here's  a  gentleman  come  to  see  yon, 
sir,"  said  Mr.  Jones,  ushering  me  in. 

Ralph  Herbert  coloured,  and  started  up. 
I  fancy  he  thought  it  might  be  his  father, 
for  his  face  relaxed  when  he  saw  me,  and  he 
held  out  his  hand,  saying,  **  How  did  you  find 
me  out,  Mr.  Garrett  ?  i  ou  should  not  have 
taken  the  trouble  to  come  here." 

**  I  am  here  for  your  cousin's  sake  as  well 
as  your  own,"  I  answered  gravely,  for  I 
thought  he  scarcely  realized  the  horror  of 
his  position. 

*'Poor  Agnes!"  he  said,  passing  his 
hand  over  his  lace,  **  and  she  does  not  Know 
about  it  yet !  " 

**  She  knows  something,"  I  replied,  **  and 
she  will  know  the  rest  in  a  few  minutes. 
Ewen  came  down  here  and  raised  the  alarm 
of  your  disappearance,  and  we  tracked  you 
to  this  place,  and  now  he  has  gone  to  the 
Great  Farm  to  tell  her.  I  hope  she  will 
bear  it  well." 

**  Ewen  will  soflen  it  as  much  as  he  can," 
he  answered,  sadly. 

''  And  now,"  I  said,  taking  a  scat  on  the 
bench  beside  him,  **we  must  make  some 
preparations  for  to-morrow.  They  tell  me 
that  you  profess  to  have  the  secret  of  George 
Roper's  murder." 

**I  have  the  secret  of  George  Roper^s 
death,'"  he  replied  with  an  emphasis,  raising 
his  eyes  and  looking  me  full  in  the  ieu^e. 
*•  There  was  no  murder." 

**  Ewen  was  not  the  last  who  saw  Roper 
alive,'*  he  continued^  aflcr  a  moment's 
pause.  '*  I  met  him  after  they  parted.  I 
liad  come  from  London  expressly  to  see  him. 
because  there  were  some  accounts  between 
us.  I  owed  him  a  small  sum,  and  he  owed 
me  a  much  larger  one,  and  I  wanted  him  to 
deduct  my  debt  from  his  and  pay  me  the 
surplus,  which  was  a  very  serious  afikir  to 
me  just  them.  He  was  not  sober.  He  paid 
me  two  or  three  pounds  very  easily,  but  I 
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wanted  a  little  more,  which  would  have 
squared  our  accounts.  Then  he  taunted  me, 
and  used  dreadful  language.  He  was  al- 
ways very  violent  when  not  sober.  I  told 
him  I  could  not  waste  time  and  money  in 
journeys  from  London  to  Mallowe,  and  that 
was  why  I  wished  to  settle  the  matters  be- 
tween us.  I  can^t  think  why  he  was  so 
fierce,  but  he  ilew  at  my  throat  like  a  wild 
animal,  and  I  felt  something  prick  me,  but 
I  caught  his  hands  and  wrenched  an  open 
knife  from  them.  I  held  him  with  one  hand 
while  I  threw  it  as  far  across  the  fields  as  I 
could,  that  he  might  not  regain  it.  It  took 
all  my  stren^h  to  keep  him,  and  when  I 
saw  my  own  blood  trickling  down  my  dress, 
I  turned  sick  and  faint,  and  I  put  all  mv 
powers  into  one  effort,  and  threw  him  full- 
length  on  the  path.  *  You  murderous  mad- 
man !  ^  I  said,  *  lie  there  while  I  fetch  some- 
body who  will  stop  your  mischief  for  the 
future.'  I  don't  know  what  I  meant  myself, 
for  I  never  really  thought  of  making  a  dis- 
turbance in  my  own  father's  village.  But  I 
suppose  he  believed  me.  I  looked  back 
when  I  cleared  the  field.  He  had  not  at- 
tempted to  follow  me.  He  was  sitting  at 
the  edge  of  the  stream,  and  he  shouted  after 
me,  *  I  shan't  be  here  when  you  come  back. 
Youv'e  taken  the  knife,  but  you've  left  the 
water.'  I  took  no  notice  of  his  words  then, 
but  went  across  the  fields  and  bound  up 
my  own  wound,  which  was  very  slight.  I 
walked  the  whole  way  to  London,  for  I 
wanted  all  my  money  to  carry  me  to  Paris, 
where  I  had  a  commission  aoout  a  picture. 
I  never  knew  of  Roper's  death  until  weeks 
afterwards,  when  1  read  an  announcement 
of  the  discovery  of  his  body  in  an  old  news- 
paper." 

*'Then  you  saw  the  accusation  against 
Ewen,  I  suppose?"  I  queried. 

**  No,  I  didn't :  it  was  not  in  that  paper," 
he  said,  eagerly.  **  I  had  suffefed  a  great 
deal  from  many  causes,  and  though  I  never 
dreamed  that  Roper's  death  could  be 
thought  other  than  a  suicide,  yet  I  regarded 
myself — and  I  regard  myself  still  —  as  his 
murderer,  through  the  foolish  threat  which 
drove  a  frenzied,  drunken  man  to  his  end. 
I  tried  to  lose  my  own  identity.  For  more 
than  a  year  I  suffered  horrors  I  can  never 
describe,  until,  through  inability  to  work  at 
my  art,  I  was  driven  to  the  point  of  destitu- 
tion. Then  I  ventured  to  Mallowe  to  try 
to  recover  another  small  debt  due  to  me. 
I  dared  not  present  myself  to  any  who  knew 
me.  One  night,  when  1  was  lurking  about 
in  the  darkness,  I  met  you  and  the  rector. 
Another  winter  night  —  and  that  was  the 
nigljt  when  I  stole  to  my  father's  backdoor 
and  his  good  old  servant  fed  me  like  a  beg- 


gar man — I  encountered  Geoijge  Bopo's 
son.  I  saw  his  father's  fkce  in  his,  tad 
scarcely  needed  the  proof  of  the  name  of 
Wilmot  —  for  I  knew  all  the  story  of  the 
deserted  wife  in  London  —  and  I  daresay 
you  can  guess*  I  wrote  that  letter  about  him 
only  Lately.  Then  I  struggled  on  again  in 
great  misery,  and  in  the  March  foUowing 
that,  I  met  £wen  HTCallnm." 

There  he  paused  and  drew  a  long  breath, 
like  one  recounting  the  history  oi  his  own 
rescue.  I  knew  liow  he  had  met  £wen,  hot 
I  said  nothing. 

**  He  took  me  home  with  him,"  he  con- 
tinued presently,  **and  he  heard  all  my 
story.  He  did  not  tell  me  his  then;  but 
when  I  grew  a  little  better,  I  asked  so  many 
questions  that  it  all  came  out.  Then  i 
wanted  to  come  here  and  tell  all  I  knew, 
but  he  would  not  let  me." 

'*  Should  you  have  allowed  him  to  hinder 
vou?"  I  asked. 

*•  Perhaps  not,"  he  answered,  looking  at 
me;  *' but  he  set  it  before  me  in  this  way: 
— That  the  accusation  against  him  was  only 
a  suspicion,  —  that  it  had  lost  its  sting,  — 
that  it  no  longer  injured  any  one,  — that  my 
new  story  would  only  transfer  the  suspicion 
from  him  to  me, — that  it  would  drag  my 
family  through  the  agony  from  which  his 
had  just  escaped.  But  still  I  did  not  like  to 
give  him  his  will.  And  then  he  begged  and 
prayed  it  of  me  for  Aj^es's  sake?"  And 
the  young  man  raised  his  eyes  to  mine,  with 
a  strange  mist  in  them.  "  And  so  I  let  it 
be.  And  you  know,  when  I  first  saw  yoa 
in  London,  I  asked  you  if  it  was  right  to  let 
one  make  a  great  sacrifice  for  another. 
Perhaps  you  remember  what  you  said ;"  and 
he  threw  his  arms  upon  the  table,  and 
dropped  his  head  upon  them. 

•*  Then  what  makes  you  reveal  this  secret 
at  last  ?  "  I  inquired,  as  gently  as  I  could. 

He  replied  without  raising  hb  head. 
'*  In  the  letter  I  got  this  morning,  Agnes 
told  me  that  Ewen's  sister  refused  to  marry 
while  the  supposed  crime  rested  on  her 
brother.  I  could  not  allow  that.  I  should 
be  worse  than  I  am  if  1  could,  and  less  fit 
than  ever  for  Agnes.  I  came  here  directly. 
They  may  not  oelieve  what  I  say.  They 
may  think  I  killed  the  poor  man.  They 
may  do  what  they  like  with  me.  But  in 
case  of  anything,  will  you  do  something  for 
me,  sir?"  he  asked,  looking  up  again; 
**  will  you  write  to  that  address  and  explain 
things  ? "  and  he  placed  a  card  before  me. 
**  It  is  a  young  man  who  is  going  out  to 
Canada.  He  was  to  take  me  with  him. 
He  has  a  little  money,  and  means  to  farm, 
and  I  know  enough  about  apiculture  to  be 
useful  to  him ;  for  I  find  it  is  no  use  trying 
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to  HVe  by  xny  art.  I  mistook  a  taste  for  a 
talent.  I  found  that  out  long  ago;  but 
tlfcexi  I  couldn't  ffo  back." 

•  *  Does  Miss  Herbert  know  of  this  plan  P  " 
X  ftsked,  pocketing  the  card. 

•  *  Yes,"  he  said ;  **  and  we  thought  when 
X'fi  been  out  there  a  year  or  two,  I  might 
<30ixie  home  and  fetch  her.  But  that's  all 
over  now !  "  and  he  sighed  heavily. 

**  Please,  sir,"  interrupted  Mr.  Jones, 
opening  the  door,  **  here's  two  ladies  come 
to  8ee  you  next." 

TThey  were  Mrs.  Irons  and  A^nes.  I 
^oiibt  if  either  of  them  even  noticed  my 
"pi^esence,  and  I  withdrew  before  the  first 
s^itated  embrace  was  over.  I  found  Ewen 
lU  the  entr}',  looking  unutterably  white  and 
tagged. 

•*  My  boy,"  I  said,  laying  my  hand  on 
lus  arm,  **you  have  acted  most  nobly  to- 
'Wards  that  unfortunate  man." 

Those  were  the  first  and  last  words  I  ever 
l>ireathed  on  his  unselfishness.  It  was  above 
tlie  praise  of  men  —  meet  for  the  approval 
of  God. 


**  Won't  you  come  home  and  sup  with 
us  ?  "  I  asked,  presently'. 

**  No,  thank  you.  I'll  go  to  my  grand- 
Cither  s,"  he  answered.  **  Poor  Alice  will 
be  glad  of  this.     I  thought  she  had  quite 

fot  over  the  trouble,  until  my  last  autumn 
olidays,  when  I  saw  she  was  still  pining." 

For  his  sister  had  kept  her  secret ;  and 
he  did  not  yet  know  wnat  Ralph  Herbert 
had  learned,  and  that,  in  his  self-sacrifice, 
he  had  nearly  sacrificed  her.  But  that 
night  of  dolour  and  darkness  at  the  Great 
Farm  was  the  dawn  of  light  and  joy  at  the 
Refuge. 

He  had  taken  one  or  two  steps  away, 
when  he  turned  back,  and  said,  calmly 
enough  — 

*  *  Don't  call  Ralph  *  unfortunate .'  One  life 
has  one  blessing  and  another  life  has  another ; 
but  he  has  the  best !     Good-night,  sir." 

I  watched  him  hastening  down  the  splashy 
road.  And  thus  the  woman's  love  cbngs  to 
the  frail  man  and  leaves  this  good  one 
alone !  Is  it  because  he  knows  the  way  to 
Heaven  without  her  guidance  ? 


A  MODEL  PATRIARCH  IN  ALGERIA. 

Mb.  Henry  Blackburn's  *'  Artists  and  Arabs, 
or  Sketching  in  Sunshine,**  contains  this  picture 
of  a  model  patriarch  among  the  Algerines  : 

••  Around  the  camp  this  evening  there  are 
Qproupe  of  men  and  women  standing,  that  bring 
Ibrcibly  to  the  mind  those  prints  of  the  early  pa- 
triarchs ft'om  which  we  are  apt  to  take  our  first, 
ctnd,  perhaps,  most  vivid  impressions  of  eastern 
life  ;  and  we  cannot  wonder  at  French  artists  at- 
tempting to  illustrate  Scriptural  scenes  from  in- 
^sidents  in  Algeria.     There  are  Jacob  and  Joseph, 
aa  one  might  imagine  them,  to  the  life  ;  Ruth  in 
the  fields,  and  Rachel  by  the  well  ;  and  there  is 
a  patriarch  coming  down  the  mountain,  with  a 
light  about  his  head  as  the  sun's  last  rays  burst 
upon  him,  that  Herbert  might  well  have  seen 
when  he  was  painting  Moses  with  the  tables  of 
the  law.    The  efiect  is  accidental,  but  it  is  per- 
ftct  in  an  artistic  sense,  from  the  solemnity  of 
the  man,  the  altitude  of  his  crowd  of  followers, 
the  grand  mountain  forms  which  are  partially 
lit  up  by  gleams  of  sunset,  and  the  sharp  shad- 
ows cast  by  the  throng.     This  man  may  have 
been  a  warrior  chief,  or  the  head  of  a  tribe  ;  he 
was  certainly  the  head  of  a  hirge  family,  who 
prcfsied  round  him  to  anticipate  his  wants  and 
do  him  honor.     His  children  seemed  to  be  every- 
where about  him  ;  they  were  his  furniture,  they 
warmed  his  tent  and  kept  out  the  wind,  they 
b^ged  for  him,  prayed  for  him,  and  generally 
hei^  him  on  his  way. 


**  In  the  Koran  there  is  a  saying  of  similar 
purport  to  the  words,  *  Happy  is  the  man  that 
hath  his  quiver  full  of  them  :  *  this  one  had 
his  quiver  full  of  them,  indeed,  and  whether  he 
had  ever  done  much  to  deserve  the  blessing,  he 
certainly  enjoyed  it  to  the  fulL  Looked  upon  as 
a  colored  statue,  he  was  in  some  respects  a  per- 
fect type  of  beauty,  strength  and  dignified  re- 
pose —  what  we  might  fitly  call  a  '  study,'  as  he 
sat  waiting,  whilst  the  women  prepared  his  even- 
ing meal ;  but  whether  from  a  moral  point  of 
view  he  quite  deserved  all  the  respect  and  def- 
erence that  was  paid  to  him,  is  another  question. 
As  a  picture,  as  we  said  before,  he  was  magnifi- 
cent, and  there  was  a  regal  air  with  which  he 
disposed  the  folds  of  his  houmous,  which  we, 
clad  in  the  costume  of  advanced  civilization, 
could  not  but  admire  and  envy.  He  had  the 
advantage  of  us  in  every  way,  and  made  us  feel 
it  acutely.  He  had  a  splendid  arm,  and  we 
could  see  it ;  the  fine  contour  and  color  of  his 
head  and  neck  were  surrounded  by  white  folds, 
but  not  concealed.  His  head  was  not  surmount- 
ed with  a  battered  '  wide-awake,'  his  neck  was 
not  bandaged  as  if  it  were  wounded,  his  feet 
were  not  misshapen  clumps  of  leather,  his  robes 
—  but  we  have  no  heart  to  go  further  into  de- 
tail. There  is  a  *  well-dressed  '  French  goitle- 
man  standing  near  this  figure  ;  and  there  is  not 
about  him  one  graceful  fold,  one  good  suggestive 
line,  one  tint  of  color  gratel^  to  the  eye,  or  one 
redeeming  feature  in  his  (by  contrast)  hideoua 
tout  ensemble,** 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 


ANOTHER    STORY. 


The  Reverend  Hugh  Graynor  looked  m  mo- 
tionless astonishment  at  the  lady  who  con- 
fronted him  with  the  warning  gesture,  until 
she  moved  toward  him  with  a  steady,  grace- 
ful step,  and  when  near  him  held  out  her 
luuid,  which  he  took  mechanically. 

*  You  arc  suiyriscd  to  see  me  here,  Mr. 
Gaynor  ?  ^  said  Jalia  Haviland,  in  the  sweet- 
est of  the  many  sweet  tones  within  the  com- 
pass of  her  voice.  '  You  had  no  suspicion 
who  was  the  new  Mrs.  Haviland  to  whom 
you  were  to  be  introduced  ?  * 

*  I  had  no  suspicion,  indeed,^  said  Hugh 
Gaynor,  in  a  grave,  embarrassed  tone; 
while  the  questioner  ^eld  her  steady  gaze 
directed  to  his  face.  *  I  heard  at  Naples  of 
Stephen's  marriage ;  but  they  told  me — ' 

*Tluit  h^  had  married  a  Miss  Peyton,  a 
lady  of  American  origin,  his  mother^s  com- 
panion?   That  was  what  you  heard.^ 

*It'  was.'  Hugh  Gaynor  spoke  like  a 
man  in  pain.  Julia  thoroughly  understood 
what  was  passing  in  his  mmd.  Up  to  this 
moment  they  had  both  been  standing ;  now 
she  seated  herself,  and  motioned  him  to  a 
place  beside  her.  Then,  leaning  slightly 
towards  liim,  her  face  pale  and  earnest,  and 
her  eyes  never  releasing  their  hold  on  him, 
she  said : 

*  You  are  shocked  at  the  discovery  you 
have  made.  I  see  that;  I  knew  you  would 
be  shocked.  When  the  casual  mention  of 
your  name  made  me  aware  of  a  danger  lurk- 
ing here,  close  to  my  new  home,  which  I 
had  never  feared,  I  knew  how  you  would 
feel  about  this  matter.  I  knew  how  a  good 
man  like  you  would  regard  anything  in  which 
there  was  deception.' 

*  I  am  deeply  grieved,'  said  Hugh  Graynor ; 
*and  more  than  grieved,  I  am  puzzled. 
Stephen  Haviland  is  my  old  friend;  and 
how  am  I  to  act  towards  him  ? ' 

*  Will  you  listen  to  me  patiently  P '  said 
Julia,  laying  her  right  hand  impressively 
upon  his  arm.  *  Not  for  long ;  we  shall  not 
have  much  time  alone,  for  Stephen  will  re- 
turn as  (piickly  as  he  can ;  and  I  will  tell 
vou  all  about  it.  Then,  but  not  till  then, 
not  until  you  know  how  mu(*h  there  is  to 
blame  me  for,  you  shall  blame  me.' 

*  What  would  be  the  good  of  that  ? '  he 
said  sadly.  *  This  thing,  whatever  be  its 
extent  of  evil,  is  done,  and  cannot  be  un- 
done ;  but  if  you  think  you  are  called  upon 
to  give  me  any  explanation,  I  will  listen  to 
all  you  have  to  say.' 

*  Called  upon  to  give  you  any  explana- 
tion! ' — Julia  repeated  his  words  excitedly, 
— '  when  you  are  what  you  are  to  my  hus- 


band ;  after  what  you  have  been  to  se! 
What  do  yoQ  take  me  for  ?  I  will  give  yot 
the  fullest  possible  explanatioii,  and  b^gin 
by  telling  you,  as  an  immediate  relief  to 
your  mind,  that  I  ha^e  not  deceived  mf 
husband.  Stephen  Haviland  knows  who  1 
am.' 

The  surprise  with  which  Hugh  Gayaor 
received  this  announcement  was  equal  to 
that  which  it  had  produced  in  Mr.  Eliot  Foe- 
ter's  mind ;  but  the  relief  was  as  much  greater 
as  the  one  man's  nature  was  more  sensitive 
than  the  other's^-  as  the  conscience  of  the 
one  was  kept  in  more  a<;tive  working  order 
than  that  of  the  other. 

*  She  has  done  a  really  sharp  thmg,  and 
made  herself  comparatively  sate  for  the  fW- 
ture,'  the  lawyer  had  thought,  as  soon  as  be 
fully  compenended  the  startling  avowal. 
'  She  is  gudty  of  less  deception,  there  is  lest 
deliberate  sin  in  this,  than  I  feared,'  thouriit 
the  clergyman.  Then  he  set  himself  to  lis- 
ten to  the  story  which  Julia  Haviland  told 
him,  and  with  which  she  had  already  made 
Mr.  Eliot  Foster  acquainted.  But  she  told 
this  story  with  two  marked  and  significant 
differences.  One  was  a  difference  of  tone. 
There  was  not  the  slightest  touch  of  the  flip- 
pancy about  her,  and  only  the  slightest  pos- 
sible touch  of  the  hard  wilfulness  which  had 
unpleasantly  marked  her  manner  in  her  in- 
terview with  Mr.  Eliot  Foster.  She  want- 
ed to  persuade  Hugh  Graynor ;  she  did  not 
want  to  fascinate  and  subjugate  him.  The 
other  difference  was  one  of  facts.  She 
made  no  mention  whatever  of  her  child. 
She  did  not  tell  Hugh  that  she  had  entered 
into  a  compact  with  Stephen  Haviland  which 
suppressed  the  fact  of  her  son's  existence, 
and  severed  her  life  entirely  from  his  for- 
ever. She  knew  that  the  discovery  of  this 
fact,  except  she  told  it  to  him,  was  beyond 
his  reach ;  and  she  felt  that  nothing  could 
shield  her  from  the  righteous  condemnation 
on  his  part  of  such  an  act.  She  did  not  put 
the  thing  in  this  shape,  her  thoughts  did  not 
frame  tnemselves  into  these  imrases ;  she 
said  nothing  in  her  heart  of  wickedness,  or 
condemnation ;  only  the  general  conviction, 
into  whose  origin  and  sequence  she  did  not 
care  to  look,  ^at  *  Hugh  Gaynor  would  not 
stand  that,'  had  formulated  itself  in  her 
mind.  During  the  time  which  had  elapsed 
since  the  first  mention  of  his  name  had  star- 
tled and  disturbed  her,  she  had  fully  made 
up  her  mind  exactly  what  to  tell  and  what 
to  conceal  from  Hugh  Gaynor ;  and  she  had 
decided  in  every  particular  on  the  line  of 
action  she  should  take  with  re^^ard  to  him. 
Her  course  might  be  easy,  or  it  might  be 
difficult :  whether  it  should  prove  the  one 
or  the  other  would  mainly  depend  on  the 
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ttdications  of  his  feelings  with  regard  to  her 
^liicL  Bhould  be  aiToraed  by  his  manner. 
•^  he  Btill  felt  anything  like  the  interest  with 
^liicli  she  was  perfectly  conscious  she  had 
'■^  ~  B  inspired  him,  her  task  would  be  easily 
soon  accomplished.  If  he  had  ceased  to 
this  interest,  and  she  found  herself 
'l*liged  to  appeal  merely  to  his  discreet 
~  *"  peacemaking  professional  character, 
to  the  honourable  feelings  of  a  gentle- 
entnisted  with  a  confidence  which,  how- 
much  he  might  disapprove  its  nature, 
^^  "Would  still  be  bound  to  respect  —  her 
^•Ik  would  be  more  difllcult.  In  cither  case, 
^^rever,  it  must  be  done,  and  she  would 

*o  it. 

Julia  Ilaviland  was  a  very  keen-sighted 
•^oman,  morally  as  well  as  physically ;  and 
^lie  was  an  exception  to  her  sex  iu  this,  that 
^be  could  exercise  her  judgment,  uncloud- 
^U  by  her  wishes  or  her  fancy,  in  matters  in 
"^hich  she  was  concerned,  as  unerringly  as 
tbough  she  wen;  Ix'side  the  question.   Thus, 
irhen  she  looked  into  Ilugli  Gaynor's  face, 
during  the  short  interval  which  elapsed  be- 
fore the  first  silence  of  surprise  was  broken, 
she  looked  not  in  order  to  see  the  former 
feeling  there,  but  to  judge  whether  it  was 
there  or  not.     She   saw  that  it  was  not; 
that  in  the  instantaneous  revelation  made  to 
him  of  the  identity  of  his  friend's  wife  with 
the  woman  whose  previous  history  he  had 
good  reason  to  know  and  rememljer,  there 
was   only  pain,  embarrassment,  the  sulTer- 
ing  of  a  keen  and  scnipulous  conscience ; 
and  in  an  instant  without  a  twinge  of  morti- 
fied vanity,  with  nothing  beyond  a  prompt 
assent  of  reason  and  exercise  of  judgment, 
she  recognised  that  the  altc»mativc  of  diffi- 
cnlty  watf  that  which  had  presented  itself. 

Julia  told  her  story  with  earnestness, 
with  simplicity,  with  grace.  Hugh  (lavnor 
heard  her  with  mixed  feelings  of  bewilder- 
ment, disapproval,  and  compassion.  *  I 
know  Stephen,'  he  thought,  when  she  told 
himof  then'solutionshehad  taken  to  reveal 
all  the  tnith ;  assigning  to  that  resolution 
motives  of  a  liiglicr  order  than  those  she  had 
avowed  to  the  lawyer;  *  and  1  can  estimate 
her  influence  aright.  1  never  couhl  have  be- 
lieved that  love  could  have  so  concjuered  his 
pride.'  Slie  dwelt  upon  the  isolation  of  her 
life.  *  At  least  I  have  no  relatives  to  disgrace 
bim,^  she  said ;  *  and  ever}-  human  being 
who  ever  knew  me,  except  yourself,  has 
lost  sight  ol*  me  long  ago.  You  know  1  was 
only  a  waif —  1  have  drifted  into  harbour, 
that  is  all.'  She  dwelt  upon  Stephen  Ilavi- 
land's  love  for  licr,  and  his  right  to  secure 
Lis  own  happiness  in  his  own  way.  This 
Ilugii  Gaynor  did  not  dispute;  but  main- 
tained that  it  might  have  lAien  done  at  less 


cost  of  deception.  But  Julia  pointed  out 
that  the  first  deception,  her  taking  the  posi- 
tion of  Mrs.  Ilaviland's  companion  unaer  a 
false  name,  rendered  the  continuance  of  it 
obligator)'.  To  have  told  the  truth  then 
would  have  been  to  discredit  her  for  ever 
with  his  family  ;  and  his  pride  could  not  en- 
dure that.  She  knew  pnde  of  the  sort  was 
not  the  self-respecting  pride  which  alone 
Hugh  could  approve ;  but  what  could  she 
do?  People  were  as  they  were;  and  she 
could  not  be  the  one  to  remonstrate,  to  pro- 
test, for  was  not  the  first  false  step,  the  one 
which  cost  all  the  rest,  hers  ?  She  did  not 
confuse  the  listener's  moral  sense,  or  blind 
his  judgment  in  the  least,  nor  had  she 
hoped  to  do  so ;  but  she  silenced  him,  which 
was  what  she  intended.  When  she  spoke 
of  her  husband  thero  was  not  in  her  voice 
the  slightest  tone,  or  in  her  manner  the 
faintest  suggestion  of  the  coolness  border- 
ing on  contempt  with  which  she  had  avowed 
to  Mr.  Eliot  1  oster  her"*  liking '  for  Stephen 
Haviland.  *  I  need  not  talk  to  you,  who 
have  known  him  so  long,'  she  said,  *  about 
him,  or  tell  you  what  he  is,  and  how  happy 
he  makes  me.  In  reality,  it  is  only  for  his 
sake  and  his  mother's  I  care  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  fiction  concerning  me.  T 
don't  think  it  would  matter  to  me  individ- 
ually if  all  the  world  knew  the  tnith ;  knew 
all  that  you  could  tell  them.'  I  should  still 
have  him  and  his  love,  and  all  with  which  it 
surrounds  me.' 

Mr.  Eliot  Foster,  if  unobserved  he  could 
have  heanl  these  enthusiastic  phrases, 
might  have  mentally  compared  them  with 
the  cool  statement  of  her  motives  made  to 
him  by  his  peremptor}*  client,  to  the  in- 
crease of  his  experience  in  feminine  tactics. 

With  perfect  sincerity,  en  reranche,  Julia 
declared  her  anxiety  for  civility  and  good 
behaviour  on  the  part  of  Stephen's  sinters  to 
arise  entirely  out  of  consideration  for  him ; 
adding  with  a  little  more  revelation  of  her- 
self than  she  quite  intended,  *  I  should  be 
such  a  fool  that  1  should  onlv  have  mvself 
to  blame  if  such  people  as  they  are  could  in- 
fluence me  in  anv  way,  or  disturb  my  peace.' 
On  the  whole,  tlie  manner  of  the  listener  to 
this  explanatory  statement  was  satisfactory, 
and  the  little  he  said — for  Hugh  (iaynor  did 
say  but  little ;  a  reticence  which  did  not  <lis- 
appoint  Julia — was  encouraging.  But  one 
difliculty  had  to  be  encountered  which  she 
felt  nee<led  all  her  tact.  The  moment  for 
meeting  the  one  and  displaying  the  other 
came  when  Hugh  Gaynor  asked  her  if  her 
husband  was  aware  of  her  fonner  acquaint- 
ance with  him.  A  closer  obser\'er  of  a  more 
suspicious  turn  of  mind  would  have  divined, 
by  the  slight  change  of  colour  and  the  faint 
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momentary  trembling  of  the  lips,  that  this 
was  the  question  for  which  she  nad  waited ; 
that  this  was  the  point  of  the  conversation 
at  whiih  she  had  anticipated  and  prepared 
to  meet  difficulty.  She  removed  her  gaze 
from  his  face,  and  let  her  fingers  stray  amid 
lue  roses  in  n  jardiniere  which  stood  within 
reach  of  her  hand,  before  she  answered, 
which  slie  did  at  length  with  an  air  of  im- 
pulsive suddenness. 

*  No,'  she  said,  *  he  is  not.  I  particularly 
desire  that  he  should  not  know  it.' 

*But  why?'  asked  Hugh;  *  there  has 
been  perfect  confidence  between  you  res- 
pecting the  past  on  points  of  far  ^eater 
importance  than  your  acquaintance  with  me  ; 
why  should  there  be  any  concealment  at  all  ? 
Surely  it  would  be  better  there  should  not 
be.  I  am  not  goin^  t^  preach  to  you ' —  he 
had  seen  her  quick,  impatient,  instantly-ban- 
ished frown  —  *  you  are  changed  in  many 
ways,  but  not  so  changed  as  to  tolerate  that, 
I  see ;  but  for  every  reason,  as  well  as  for 
the  truest  and  the  highest,  would  it  not  be 
better?' 

*  No,'  she  said  earnestly ;  *  certainly  not. 
It  is  because  it  would  not  that  I  am  with 
you  alone  now,  to  get  all  this  said  without 
interruption .  Don' t  think  —  you  will  wrong 
me  if  you  do  —  that  in  what  I  am  going  to 
say  there  is  any  disloyalty  to  Stephen,  or 
wish  to  find  fault  with  him.  It  is  every  wo- 
man's interest  to  understand  her  husband's 
character,  but  it  is  my  interest  peculiarly ; 
and  I  know  Stephen's  disposition  thorough- 
ly. So  long  as  he  believes  the  knowledge 
of  the  tnith  strictly  confined  to  him  and  to 
me  he  will  never  repent  of  what  he  had 
done,  or  give  me  cause  to  regret  it.  But  he 
has  a  jealous  susceptibility  of  temper,  and 
he  is  not  caj)able  of  expansive  confidence ; 
and  the  knowledge  that  you  are  in  posses- 
sion of  the  truth,  were  an  eye-witness  of 
scenes  of  which,  by  liis  own  desire,  he  has 
heard  of  in  only  the  vaguest  possible  terms  ; 
the  knowl(»(ljr(^  that  you,  that  any  other 
man,  could  he  aware  of  the  price  he  has 
paid  to  have  nic  for  his  wife,  would  humiliate 
and  degra<le  him  in  his  own  sight ;  and  those 
feelings  would  affect  his  relations  with  me. 
You  do  not  look  convinced ;  and  yet  you 
must  know  cnoujrh  of  Stephen  in  your  long 
intimacy  to  be  able  to  judge  of  the  truth  of 
my  view.  If  it  were  only  to  avoid  there  be- 
ing an  eternal  consciousness  of  one  tabooed 
subject  between  you ;  if  it  were  only  to 
prevent  his  constantly  feeling  that  you  re- 
gard his  <*on.duct  in  one  important  particu- 
lar, as  you  must  regard  it,  with  grave  dis- 
approval, surely  he  must  not  know.  I  low 
his  pride  and  temper  would  chafe  under  the 
knowledge  that  you  could  betray  him  to  his 


do 


sisters  and  his  mother  if  you  would !    Y^- 

yes,  of  course,  I  know  you  never  would 

so;  but  it  is  just  that  perfect  confid 

with  which  you  could  not  inspire  Stepb^^  en. 

Believe  me,  you  and  he  would  both  so^^BBer 

by  the  revelation;  your  friendship  wo^     vH 

not  be  what  it  is  now  if  he,  proud,  oostini^BBte^ 


nd 


egotistical  as  he  is — hard  words,  but  I 
use  them  hardly — felt  himself  under  an 
ligation  to  you  for  the  keeping  of  a 
itablc  secret.' 

Her  face  was  very  pale,  her  lustrous  e 
wore  their  softest  look  of  pleading ;  a 
sand  recollections  accompanied  the 
of  her  words  to  Hugh  Gaynor's  ear. 
mind  was   troubled,  but  he  was  yieldixBg' 
She  saw  it,  and  she  used  her  strongest 
gument. 

*  You  know  how  wretched  my  life  w^ 
she  said,  and  an  unaccustomed,  beautifn^ 
moumfulness  spreaditself  over  her  face— 
look  he  had  never  seen  there  before ; 
know  it  all.     Remember  where  you  saw  is 
last;    think  of  that  horrible  prison, 
dreadful  death-bed.' 

*  1  have  thought  of  them,'  said  Hugh  Gaj-' 
nor,  and  his  tone  was  full  of  gentlenetf» 
and  his  gray  eyes  were  dimmed.     *  I  have 
never  forgotten  them  or  you.' 

'  Everything  is  changed  indeed/  she  said; 
'  but  still,  there  are  some  difficulties  in  my 
path ;  all  is  not  always  sunshine,  or  alwtyt 
ease  and  success.  1  do  long  for  a  line 
happiness,  and  I  think  fate  owes  it  to  me. 
Don't  trouble  it,  don't  make  it  harder  to 
secure.' 

Hugh  Gaynor  was  persuaded.  Against 
the  promptin<^s  of  his  judgment,  against  tlie 
impulse  of  his  feelings,  he  was  persuaded. 

*  She  has  been  hardly  dealt  with,'  he  tiboug^ ; 

*  let  it  be  as  she  wishes.'  And  so  he  raas- 
sured  her,  and  she  felt  renewed  securitr. 
Then  they  talked  freely  together,  and  she 
asked  him  about  himself,  and  his  plans  for 
the  future;  and  Hugh  Gaynor  answered 
her,  feeling,  in  a  vague  sort  of  way,  all  the 
while,  that  it  was  not  good  for  hun  to  be 
there,  and  that  he  regretted,  for  his  own 
sake,  the  complication  of  affairs  which  made 
the  woman  whom  it  was  least  advisable  that 
he  should  meet  on  terms  of  familiar  inti- 
macy, the  wife  of  his  near  neighbour  and 
old  friend. 

Throughout  all  their  conversation  thore 
was  one  question  for  which  Julia  HavilaiMi 
waited  and  listened,  with  some  dread  in* 
deed,  but  still  more  with  impatience;  die 
impatience  with  which  one  waits  for  an  un- 
pleasant occurrence,  which  is  inevitable, 
and  not  long  to  be  deferred.  It  came  aft 
length;  but  not  until  she  and  her  gnei^ 
were  standing  at  the  top  of  the  vmaatf 
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jd%w«tdimg  tbe  ri4>kl  approach 

^▼Heaniage  driven  by  Stephen 

»    Then,  as  if  he  suddenly  remem- 

(.  matter,  he  said, 

foo  have    not  told  me  anything 

Br  child  ?    How  is  he  ?    Where  is 

lAt  have  you  done  about  him  ? ' 

lour  flew  into  Julians  face,  red  and 

gg.  she  made  him  the  answer  on 

kliad  resolved. 

speak  to  mo  about  him.     My  child 

t  *  said  Hugh  Gaynor ;  *  you  have 
d  much  to  suffer.^  And  he  thought 
.  he  understood  how  it  was  that 
Bbrviland  had  acted  as  he  had  done. 

was,  and  always  must  be ;  but  not 
^  as  if  Julia  had  not  been   quite 

the  world;  as  if  the  rights  of 
Oman  being  had  been  ignored  or 

moment  the  pony-carriage  drove 
\tiephen  Uaviland  heartily  greeted 
>;  and  having  carefully  aided  his 
>gct  out  of  the  carriage  and  as- 
loorsteps,  he  confided  her  to  Hugh, 
\  old  lady  welcomed  with  cheerful 
,  and  turned  to  his  wife. 
you  have  made  Gaynor^s  acquaint- 
ia,^  he  said.     *Is  he  not  a  good 

she  said ;  '  I  like  him  very  much 
ery  agreeable.' 

dng  constrained  and  languid  in  her 
;ht  Stephen  Uaviland's  ear.     He 
arply  at  her. 
ou  HI,  Julia  ?    Is  your  head  ach- 

ihe  replied.  *  It  aches  badly.  Mr. 
ime  before  I  went  to  lie  down,  and 
like  to  leave  him  until  you  should 
e  in.  But  I  think  I  must  leave 
u  now.' 

nt  away,  and  did  not  appear  again 
ier-tim(s  when  she  was  radiant  in 
l-'in  spirits?.  By  an  instinct,  not 
r  of  co(iui*try,  though  dashed  with 
ad  drcs.sc'd  herself  with  peculiar 
I  in  unusually  rich  attire.  She 
endour  and  show ;  but  her  good 
erved  her  from  over-lavishness  in 
y  of  her  novel  and  unaccustomed 
On  this  occasion,  however,  she 
appearance  in  attire  as  costly  as 
ecomin<;.  She  wore  rich  jewels, 
uid's  gifts,  and  gorgeous  Indian 
hich  lie  had  brought  liome,  and 
lion  of  which  from  themselves  was 
B  bitterest  w  ongij  sustained  by  his 
sisters.  She  wished  to  produce  a 
npression  on  Hugh  Gaynor,  some- 
imnt  from  the  gentle  and  compas- 
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sionate  recollections  of  his  former  attach- 
ment to  her,  and  the  misery  which  she  had 
endured  in  the  lot  she  had  preferred  to  that 
which  Jie  would  have  shared  jriHx  her.  Not 
thus  should  he  think  of  her ;  all  that  must 
be  effaced.  She  had  parted  from  her  old 
life,  done  with  it  for  ever,  and  she  would 
obliterate  it  in  his  mind  also;  neither  he 
nor  any  one  should  dare  to  think  oi'  her 
otherwise  than  as  she  chose  them  to  think. 
The  past  was  dead ;  she  would  not  suffer 
him  to  revive  it.  Stephen  was  alone  when 
she  came  into  the  drawing-room,  which  was 
in  the  western  part  of  the  nouse.  The  large 
windows  were  all  alight  with  the  setting  sun, 
and  be^rond  them  stretched  the  flower-gar- 
den, with  its  closing  blossoms.  The  last 
twitter  of  the  birds  was  borne  in  on  the 
scented  air.  The  dinner-hour  at  Meriton 
was  very  late,  in  comparison  Mrith  the  cus- 
tom of  the  time.  This  was  a  habit  of  his 
Indian  life,  which  Stephen  Haviland  had  im-\ 
ported,  and  adhered  to. 

'Mrsr.  Haviland  is  still  in  the  garden, 
Ruth  tells  me,'  said  Julia,'  as  she  entered 
the  room. 

*  Yes,'  said  Stephen,  *  she  is  there  with 
Gaynor.  She  is  delighted  to  have  him  here 
again.  She  was  always  very  fond  of  him. 
I  must  call  him  now;  and  it  is  time  she 
came  in  too.'  The  old  lady  never  appeared 
at  dinner.  *  Look,  Julia,  I  do  believe  she 
is  getting  him  to  describe  you  to  her.  Her 
eyes  are  turned  towards  us,  and  he  is  look- 
ing at  you  and  talking  earnestly.'  Stephen 
Haviland  looked  admiringly  at  nis  wife,  tak- 
ing in  every  detail  of  her  dress,  every  item 
in  her  beauty,  with  an  appreciative  eye. 
*  Gaynor  has  a  pleasant  task,  my  love,  if  he 
is  sketching  your  portrait,'  he  said ;  *  but  I 
doubt  his  being  equal  to  the  task.  Here 
they  come.'  lie  wont  to  the  door  and  met 
his  mother  and  Hugh  Gaynor.  The  old  lady 
moved  off  under  the  charge  of  her  maid,  and 
Stephen,  with  a  slight  air  of  ostentatious  pro- 
[)rietorship  which  would  have  offended  the 
proud  spirit  of  his  wife  had  she  not  been  too 
much  preo<*cupied  to  notice  it —  for  she  was 
thinking,  *  What  has  she  been  asking  him  ? 
has  he  been  made  to  suffer  in  his  own  esteem 
for  the  promise  he  made  me  ? ' —  asked  Hugh 
Gaynor  if  his  mother  had  not  been  question- 
ing him  about  his  wife  ? 

*  Yes,'  replied  Hugh  simply,  *  she  was 
telling  me  that  she  had  never  seen  Mrs. 
Haviland,  hnd  wished  to  be  able  to  picture 
her  to  herself  from  the  fresh  description  of 
one  unfamiliar  with  her  appearance.' 

*  Rather  a  difficult  portrait  to  take  at  one 
sitting,  eh,  Hugh?'  was  the^  well-pleased 
reply  of  Stephen;  and  this  time  Julia  no- 
ticed his  tone*  and  smiled  with  a  slight 
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sense  of  scorn.  She  estimated  her  own 
beauty  at  its  full  value,  and  rejoiced  exceed- 
ingly in  the  possession  of  it;  but  she  was 
contemptuously  alive  to  the  fine  trait  of  the 
Haviland  character  which  led  her  husband  to 
regard  it  with  such  complacence  as  an  ap- 
panage of  the  Havilands. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  say  which  of  the 
two  men,  towards  whom  Julia  Haviland 
stood  in  80  strange  a  relation,  was  most 
impressed  by  the  grace,  the  tact,  and  the 
felicitous  ease  with  which  she  filled  the  diffi- 
cult position — one  in  which  a  woman  wanting 
in  either  clearness  or  delicacy  would  be  cer- 
tain to  blunder  egregiously  —  of  a  third  per- 
son in  the  company  of  two  intimate  friends, 
supposed  to  be  a  stranger  to  one  of  them, 
and  genuinely  strange  in  so  far  as  any 
knowledge  of  the  scenes  and  topics  familiar 
to  them  both  was  implied.  She  asked  no 
interrupting,  obtrusive  auestions,  yet  she 
joined  easily  and  pleasantly  in  their  conver- 
sation ;  exacting  no  attention,  displa^png 
no  pique,  not  exaggerating  interest  into 
curiosity;  in  short,  evincing  a  perfection 
of  manner  entirely  consonant  with  her 
beauty.  Her  husband^s  pride  was  gratified 
to  its  fullest  extent,  and  ner  own  object  of 
creating  an  entirely  new  impression  regard- 
ing her  in  Hugh  Gaynor's  mind  was  pe'r^ 
fectly  attained.  Looking  at  her  and  listen- 
ing to  her,  he  found  it  difficult  to  believe 
that  this  brilliant  creature  was  really  the 
girl  and  woman  he  had  known ;  always 
handsome,  indeed,  and  imperious,  but  far 
from  having  the  ease  and  finish  of  manner 
which  Julia  Haviland  displayed.  He  yielded 
entirely  to  the  charm ;  he  ceased  to  think' 
of  the  contrast,  to  remember  the  past  at  all, 
to  think  of  an}-thing  but  the  present.  Mrs. 
Marsh,  could  she  have  seen  tne  party,  would 
have  been  dismayed,  not  only  at  the  differ- 
ence between  her  idea  of  what  her  mother's 
companion  must  be  and  the  brilliant  reality', 
but  at  the  effect  of  this  reality  upon  Hugh 
Gaynor,  whom  she  honoured  with  her  espe- 
cial patronage ;  while  Selina  Burdett  would 
have  been  confounded  by  an  irresistible 
conviction  of  the  baselessness  of  her  cher- 
ished theories.  Since  the  day  on  which  Ju- 
lia Peyton  had  perceived  unerringly  that 
Stephen  Haviland  was  her  willing  captive  — 
since  she  had  felt  that  the  portals  of  the 
world  she  had  longed  to  enter,  the  world 
of  pleasure,  of  luxury,  of  irresponsible  en- 
joyment, were  jopening  before  her  —  she 
had  never  experienced  a  more  intoxicating 
sense  of  triumph  than  that  which  made  her 
shine,  and  flushed  her  cheeks,  and  lent  new 
brilliancy  to  her  touch  when  she  made  music 
for  the  delight  of  her  mother-in-law  that 
night.     She  had  escaped  what  her  daily- 


growing  knowledge,  not  in  itself  reassmiflg, 
of  her  nusband^s  character  told  her  wast 
danger ;  and  she  had  regained  a  friend  m 
the  very  moment  when  the  danger  of  losing 
him  forever  was  imminent.  Was  there  m 
the  woman's  cynical  mind  any  perverted 
pleasure  in  the  knowled^  that  she  had  in- 
duced a  good  man,  who  Bad  once  loved  her, 
to  act  against  the  dictates  of  his  conscience; 
induced  him  so  easily,  too,  just  by  a  litde 

Elausible  pleading,  just  by  the  spell  of  her 
eauty?  Perhaps  so;  there  may  hive 
been,  unacknowledged.  She  was  almost 
terribly  candid  with  herself  at  times;  hot 
she  did  not  state  that  motive  of  her  trioinpli 
in  her  thoughts.  She  only  said  in  her 
heart,  as  she  saw  the  reflection  of  her  radi- 
ant figure  as  she  passed  by  the  mirrors  in 
the  long,  old-fashioned  corridor,  •  I  dan\ 
think  he  would  have  seen  the  force  of  mj 
reasoning  if  I  had  red  hair  and  freckles,  hig 
hands  and  a  squint !  ^  The  brief  depres- 
sion which  had  followed  her  interview  with 
Hugh  Gaynor  had  quite  passed  away ;  she 
had  not  felt  so  elated  even  when  she  had 
been  thoroughly  successful  with  Mr.  Eliot 
Foster.  She  thought  of  that  worthy  gentle- 
man too — that  useful,  uncomplaining  slave 
—  and  felt  that  if  he  knew  the  transaction 
of  the  morning  he  would  think  her  incon- 
sistent, remembering  what  she  had  said  of 
the  absurdity  of  keeping  any  secret  of  the 

f)ast  from  Stephen  Haviland.  •  Neverthc- 
ess,  I  am  sure  I  am  right  in  this,*  ran  her 
thoughts ;  *  anything  winch  saves  his  self-love 
from  being  wounded,  and  spares  him  from 
exerting  moral  courage  or  exhibiting  moral 
cowardice,  is  sound  policy.'  And  thefklse- 
hood  about  her  child  —  what  of  that  ?  She 
had  deliberately  planned  and  boldly  told  it. 
The  only  person  in  the  world  whom  she  had 
to  dread  m  reference  to  the  compact  she 
had  entered  into  with  Mr.  Eliot  Foster  was 
Hugh  Gaynor,  and  she  would  not  bro<^ 
dread  of  him ;  so  she  had  taken  t]iis  means 
to  rid  herself  of  it.  It  was  not  until  she 
was  alone  that  night  that  she  again  permit- 
ted her  mind  to  dwell  upon  that  portion  of 
her  interview  with  Hugh  Gajmor ;  an<i  when 
she  did  turn  her  thoughts  that  way,  the  de- 
pression she  had  felt  before  that  day  again 
seized  upon  her. 

*  Am  I  superstitious,'  she  thought,  •  that 
I  feel  such  a  strange  shrinking  and  vague 
fear?  What  have  I  done  ?  The  child  is  no 
worse  that  Hvgh  Gaynor  believes  him  to 
live  no  longer;  he  never  could  come  in 
contact  with  him  in  any  way.  No ;  I  did 
the  best  thing  I  could  for  him.  I  had  no 
more  in  my  power.  No ;  it  is  only  that 
I  have  been  free  from  the  thought,  the  rec- 
ollection of  him  for  so  long,  that  when  I 
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forced  back  upon  them  my  nervea  rebel. 
Wbey  must  be  made  more  obedient/  She 
DDpTed  to  the  window,  and  stood  there 
■vnpped  in  her  white  dressing-gown,  and 
iptfing  out  on  the  gardens  and  the  woods, 
■feeeped  in  the  moonlight.  Ailer  a  little, 
tib»  turned  wearily  away  and  shivered. 

•  How  chilly  it  is  ! '  she  muttered.  *  The 
mmmer  moonlight  always  makes  me  feel 
^d  and  comfortless.  I  must  try  to  sleep 
away  this  wretched  feeling.  I  did  him  no 
injury ;  I  only  saved  myself  and  Stephen 
vuich  harm.  I, could  not  have  done  other- 
wise. Why  do  I  torment  myself  with  these 
lidicolous  fancies  ?  I  said  I  don^t  believe 
in  fate ;  and  I  don^t.  I  said  conduct  is  fate ; 
and  8o  it  is.  If  a  swifl  thought,  a  mere 
momentary  thought,  passed  over  me  that  it 
would  be  well  for  me,  safe  for  me,  my  tru- 
eity  my  most  entire  security  if  he  were 
dead  —  what  then  ?  That's  not  a  thought ; 
fchat^fl  a  phantasm  of  the  brain  not  worth  a 
iKyment^s  consideration.  But  wish  him 
lead!^   O,  no,  noT 

While  Julia  Haviland  was  playing  that 
ivening,  and  her  husband  —  who  really 
lad  much  taste  for  music,  and  a  correct 
laFf  but  who  conscientiously  believed  that 
lobody  but  ahe  Havilands  were  real  judges 
hf  music,  and  that  their  fiat  was  a  perform- 
vr*B  best  reward  —  was  standing  by  her, 
Hmgratulating  himself  that  even  m  respect 
>f  her  talents  and  accomplishments  his  wife 
WBB  fitted  to  be  a  Haviland,  Hugh  Gaynor 
xx>k  a  seat  beside  the  blind  old  lady.  He 
looked  at  her  with  pleased  interest,  and 
noted,  with  the  accurate  eye  of  one  accus- 
tomed to  observe  numerous  phases  of  human 
deprivation  and  calamity,  her  well-cared-for 
look.  Money  and  menial  attendance  only 
could  not  produce  that.  The  helplessness 
of  her  state  was  indeed  surrounded  with  all 
material  comforts ;  but  it  was  not  .their  in- 
dications which  he  saw  and  understood. 
The  placid  happiness,  the  patient  calm  of 
the  old  lady,  had  their  origin  in  more  than 
bien-^tre.  He  watched  her  face,  and  saw 
1|0w  she  enjoyed  the  music,  how  the  sensi- 
tive countenance  changed  under  its  influ- 
ence, how  tranquil  musing  seemed  to  fill 
the  soul ;  and  he  wondered.  He  had  known 
illness,  exhaustion,  sufTering ;  had  even  ex- 
perienced much  of  the  vague,  satisfied, 
drifting  sensation  which  comes  with  great 
weariness  when  pain  has  ceased ;  but  this 
patience,  this  placidity,  this  evident  power 
of  still  enjoying  life  under  the  deprivation 
— -  which,  to  him,  with  his  quick  brain  and 
eagerness  for  new  impressions,  his  energy 
of  mind  and  love  of  labour,  would  have 
been  intolerable  —  was  inexplicable.  *  It 
is  a  direct  gift,  a  grace  from  God,^  he 


thought ;  *  an  instance  of  His  wonderful 
dealings  with  His  creatures.  To  the  super- 
ficial judgment  of  the  outer  world,  two 
great  misfortunes  have  befallen  this  harm- 
less, kind,  pious  old  lady  — her  own  blind- 
ness, and  Stephen^s  marriage.  I  am  quite 
sure  the  latter  has  made  her  happier  than 
ever  she  was  in  her  Kfe ;  and  I  dare  say  she 
would  hesitate  to  describe  the  former  as  an 
unmitigated  calamity.^  For  some  time  he 
sat  by  Mrs.  Haviland  in  silence ;  at  length, 
in  a  pause  of  the  music,  she  said  — 

*  I  told  you  she  played  beautifully,  Hugh ; 
I  did  not  say  too  much,  did  I  ?  ^ 

Hugh  Gaynor^s  memory  had  just  been 
straying  to  a  time  when  he  had  found  a  won- 
derful charm  in  the  same  music,  played  by 
the  same  musician.  A  picture  was  before 
his  mind^s  eye  at  that  moment  which  had 
long  been  unlooked  upon.  It  was  of  the 
place  where  he  had  last  heard  Julia  play, 
and  the  persons  who  had  been  present. 
Wonderful,  inexplicable  human  life  !  Was 
that  time  a  dream,  and  this  real  P  or  is  this 
before  his  eyes  a  phantom,  and  the  imase 
of  the  past  the  image  of  the  truth  ?  He 
had  to  rouse  himself  with  an  effort  from  his 
reverie  to  answer. 

*  No,  indeed,  you  did  not.  One  rarely 
hears  such  music.^ 

*■  It  does  me  so  much  good,  Hugh,  and  it 
gives  me  so  much  pleasure.  It  quite  occu- 
pies me ;  it  gives  me  so  much  to  feel  and 
to  think  about ;  while  I  am  listening  to  it, 
I  quite  lose  the  listless  feeling  which  is  the 
most  painful  part  to  me  of  my  affliction  now. 
You  must  not  think  I  yield  to  this,  Hugh,* 
said  the  old  lady,  with  a  simple  earnestness 
and  quaint  deference  in  her  manner  which 
touched  the  young  clergyman  keenly. 
*  You  would  not  think  that  right,  I  know ; 
but  it  does  come  sometimes  in  spite  of  me.* 

*  Dear  Mrs.  Haviland,^  said  Hugh,  *  I  think 
you  arc  so  wonderfully  patient  and  resigned. 
I  could  not  have  believed  it  possible ;  and 
who  would  dare  to  say  that  he  could  be  so 
in  your  place?  —  not  I,  I  am  sure.' 

*No,  my  dear,  I  dare  say  not;  but  then 
you  are  a  man,  you  know,'  said  his  unso- 
phisticated old  friend,  in  a  tone  of  quiet 
conviction.  *  Men  are  restless,  you  see,  and 
want  their  own  way  in  everything ;  and  they 
don't  understand  not  having  it.'  Hugh 
smiled,  thinking  of  the  illustration  of  and 

Erotest  against  her  statement  then  before 
er  unconscious,  sightless  eyes. 

*  I  am  sure,'  he  said,  *  no  man  could  be  so 
patient  as  you  are.' 

*  Perhaps  no  man  could  have  such  com- 
pensations. I  think  the  best  of  them  is  Ju- 
lia's music.  It  gives  me  such  delightful 
thoughts  while  I  am  listening  to  it ;  and  I 
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am  sure  I  owe  to  it  the  delightful  dreams  I 
so  ofWn  have.''  She  paused,  and  closed  her 
eyes,  as  if  recalling  them. 

*  People  say,'  she  continued,  *  it  is  better 
to  hare  been  bom  blind  than  to  lose  one's 
sisht  as  I  have  done ;  but  I  don't  think  so. 
The  memory  is  stored  with  beautiful  objects, 
and  one  can  draw  updn  its  stores  for  re- 
freshment as  upon  the  books  one  has  read. 
Night  is  a  happy  time  to  me.  I  am  not 
blind  in  my  dreams ;  but  I  suppose  those 
who  had  never  seen  would  be  ? ' 

*  I  don't  know,'  said  Hugh ;  *  the  idea 
never  occurred  to  me.  I  cannot  conceive  the 
dreams  of  the  blind.' 

*  Mine  are  wonderful  sometimes,'  said  the 
old  lady ;  *■  I  see  such  beautiful  scenery ;  * 
not  places  with  which  I  ever  was  familiar, 
for  1  have  travelled  very  little,  and  know, 
even  of  the  beauty  of  England,  only  places 
which  arc  near  us  here.  So,  you  see,  it  is 
not  memory,  but  a  kind  of  revelation,  and 
such  as,  I  trust,  may  be  made  to  many  who 
are  afflicted  besides  me.' 

*  Are  they,  then,  quite  strange  scenes 
which  you  see  in  these  dreams,  or  harve  they 
any  likeness  to  those  you  have  seen  mag- 
nified or  more  beautiful  ? ' 

*  No,.'  she  replied ;  *  none.  I  have  never 
seen  the  splendid  tropical  forests,  with  their 
great  tanrrle  of  gigantic  trees,  with  the  mag- 
nificent flowers,  such  as  might  have  ^rown 
in  Eden,  through  which  I  wander  m  my 
dreams ;  nor  the  grand,  snow-capped  moun- 
tains, the  glaciers,  the  ravines,  the  pine-for- 
ests, and  the  deep,  swiit,  thundering  tor- 
rents which  sparkle  and  roar  for  me  in  my 
sleep.  1  can  i*emember  the  sunsets  I  have 
seen  —  they  are  beautiful  here,  as  you  know ; 
but  I  remember  no  such  sunsets  as  I  see  in 
my  dreams,  when  I  am  alone  on  the  sea- 
shore, or  on  the  heights,  great  heights,  ter- 
rible, inaccessible.  But  I  never  have  a 
dream  of  fear,  or  danger,  or  anything  but 
peac^e.  The  glory  of  light  and  colour  is 
wonderful,  quite  past  anything  I  can  recall 
having  ever  seen.  And  sometimes  I  see  in 
my  dreams  green  fields,  and  English  trees 
in  the  summer-time,  and  gardens  —  but  not 
these  gardens  that  1  know ;  and  sometimes 
the  great  waste  lands  of  the  New  World ; 
and  sometimes  the  sea  —  the  sea  from  the 
midst  of  the  waters,  no  shore,  no  sail,  only 
the  glorious  waves,  and  the  moonlight ;  and 
I  have  no  sense  of  where  I  am,  or  from 
whence  I  am  looking  at  thorn;  and  time 
seems  to  stand  still,  in  the  peace  and  beauty 
of  my  dream.  I  wonder  if  there  are  such 
places,  Hugh ;  if  the  real  world  can  be  as 
beautiful  as  that  which  I  see  ? ' 

*  Perhaps  not,'  said  Hugh ;  '  perhaps  there 
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is  nothing  really  like  wliAt  yen  see  in  ^oie 
dreams ;  they  may  be  God-giren  Tisiooi  ef 
the  land  whose  beauty  **  eye  hath  not  sees, 
nor  heart  of  man  concei▼€^d.^'  * 

*  I  have  sometimes  thought  so,  too,*  laid 
the  old  lady  simply.  '  And  I  am  glad  I  have 
told  you  this,  because  i  know  when  yoa 
heard  that  I  was  blind,  and  when  yoa  saw 
me,  you  were  very  sorry  for  me ;  and  I  am 

flad  you  should  Imow  how  much  enjoymeat 
have  notwithstanding.  I  hope  it  is  so  widit 
otheris.  Many  people  would  find  it  hard  to 
understand  that  I  have  so  much  peace.' 

*  They  would,  indeed,'  said  Hugh ;  '  finr 
it  is  of  the  order  and  the  origin  which  paaset 
understanding.' 

There  were  two  whose  eyes  were  *  held 
waking'  that  night,  under  the  roof  of  Meii- 
ton.  They  were  the  mistress  of  the  &Mise, 
and  her  guest  Hugh  Graynor.  Julia  was 
angry  with  herself  for  die  thoughts  which 
disturbed  and  importuned  her,  and  woaM 
not  be  put  away.  Hugh  was  troubled,  be- 
cause chords  long  silent  within  his  breast 
had  been  roughly  touched,  and  because  he 
could  not  review  the  day  with  the  satisfiu^ 
tion  of  conscience  which  was  habitual  to  him. 

In  the  early  morning  time,  JuUa  Havi- 
land  fell  asleep ;  but  her  rest  was  not  pro- 
longed, and  she  awoke  suddenly  with  a  load 
cry.  *  It  is  nothing,'  she  said  to  her  hus- 
band —  but  she  gasped  for  breath  as  she  said 
it,  and  sat  up,  and  pushed  her  heavy  hair 
oif  her  face,  which  was  deadly  pale  — '  it  is 
nothing ;  I  have  had  a  dreadful  dream,  a 
terrible  dream.' 

CHAPTER    Vm. 
CROWNED    WITH    SUCCSSS. 

*  Yoit  had  better  read  that,  and  tell  me 
what  you  think  of  it,'  said  Mrs.  Burdett  to 
her  husband,  on  a  remarkably  fine  autumn 
morning,  verj'  suggestive  of  cover-shooting, 
with  the  pleasant  adjuncts' of  a  well-selected 
and  substantial  luncheon,  and  when  it  hap- 
pened that  the  mind  of  the  partner  of  Mrs. 
nurdett's  existence  was  directed  longingly 
towards  pastimes  and  comforts  of  sucli  a  de- 
scription. *  l^hat '  meant  a  letter  which- 
Mrs.  Burdett  had  just  received,  and  which 
her  husband  had  watched  her  reading  with 
some  curiosity,  which  he  skilfully  masked 
under  an  apparently-close  perusal  of'  the 
newspaper.  The  scene  was  the  breakfaist- 
table, —  it  usually  was  the  frequent  theatrei 
of  *  explanations'  between  the  pair ;  by  this 
gentle  term  the  lady  was  in  the  habit  of  de- 
scribing conversations  which  occasionally 
reached  the  height  of  objurgation  on  her 
part,  and  not  unfrequently  included  a  con* 
siderable  amount  of  veiy  aggravating 
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catfkn  on  that  of  the  incorrigible  FranJc,  — 
and  the  time  shortly  after  the  arrival-  of  the 
pust-bag.  Mrs.  Burdett  was  one  of  those 
not-rare  specimens  of  womankind  who,  hav- 
ing given  the  fullest  possible  vent  to  their 
temper,  which  they  call  their  feelings,  on  a 
certain  subject,  and  especially  having  de- 
clared that  the  ver^'  mention  of  it  is  abhor- 
rent to  them,  and  by  all  means  to  be  avoided 
by  those  who  desire  to  retain  their  good 
gractis,  are  thenceforth  devoured  with  an 
uneasy  and  insatiable  desire  to  recur  to  that 
same  subject,  or  have  it  recurred  to,  and  who 
most  bitterly,  because  perforce  indirectly, 
resent  adherence  to  their  over-especial  edict. 
Of  this  weakness  Mr.  Burdett  was  perfectly 
aware ;  indeed*,  his  Selina  had  contrived  to 
conceal  very  few  of  her  weaknesses  from 
him,  though  he  regarded  them  with  wise  and 
genuine  toleration ;  and  having  an  end  of 
his  own  to  gain,  on  which  he  set  consider- 
able store,  he  had  couibrmed  to  her  sover- 
eign will  and  pleasure  in  the  matter  of  ab- 
titaining  from  talking  of  the  'judgment' 
which  had  befallen  the  Havilands,  with  an 
unquestioning  obedience  which  had  excited 
Seliha's  *  feelings'  to  an  almost  unbearable 
pitch.  He  had  been  deaf  to  all  hints,  im- 
|)erviou8  to  all  temptations.  He  knew  that 
Selina  was  dying  to  talk  about  her  brother 
and  *  the  wretched  minx,*  and  longing  to  get 
at  souiebody  wlio  could  give  her  authentic 
information  concerning  them.  He  had  been 
much  amused  by  the  zeal  with  which  she 
had  pursued  Hugh  Gaynor  with  invitations 
on  one  occasion  when  he  had  been  in  town 
for  a  few  days,  for  he  knew  Selina  had  rather 
a  conttanpt  for  the  Reverend  Hugh,  as  a 
conceited  person  who  wished  to  be  consid- 
ered wiser  than  his  neighbours,  and  did  not 
know  when  he  was  well  off;  and  by  the  vex- 
ation which  she  had  betrayed  when  Hugh 
found  it  impossible  to  make  out  a  day  at 
Leytonstone,  even  under,  the  inducement  of 
Selina's  promise  that  Frank  should  pick  him 
up  in  town  and  drive  him  down  in  his  trap. 
*  It  is  extremely  provoking,'  Selina  had 
said,  when  Hugh's  note  of  apolog}-,  announc- 
ing the  necessity  of  his  immediate  return  to 
Bumham,  reached  her,  *  just  as  he  has  come 
from  Naples;  I  so  particularly  wanted  to 
hear  all  about  Maria.'  *  But  he  hasn't  come 
last  from  Naples,  my  dear,'  the  aggravat- 
ing Frank  had  remarked  on  that  occasion ; 
*  and  I  should  think  Maria  does  not  leave 
anything  to  be  told  yon  at  second-hand.  I 
never  knew  a  woman  write  such  letters  in 
my  life ;  they  are  as  long  as  ^  Scotch  par- 
son's discourse.'  Mrs.  Burdett  regarded 
her  husband  with  lofty  disdain,  hardly  even 
tempered  by  pity.  *  Maria  writes  the  best 
and  most  interesting  letters  /  have  ever 


read,'  she  replied;  *^our  expenence,  like 
your  correspondence,  is  more  extensive  than 
mine.' 

*  Qnit«  true,'  returned  Frank  agreeably ; 
*  but  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  &gh  Gay- 
nor. I  wish  he  had  come,  not  because  I 
want  stale  news  from  Naples  —  having  had 
it  so  fresh,  and  so  mudi  of  it  yesterday — 
but  because  I  should  much  like  to  hear  what 
Gaynor  has  to  say  of  Stephen.' 

*  Not  forgetting  Mrs.  Stephen,  of  course ! ' 
said  Mrs.  Burdett  with  scornful  emphasis. 

'  Certainly  not  forgetting  Mrs.  Stephen,' 
answered  Frank.  Thera  tne  dialogue  had 
dropped,  much  to  the  secret  annoyance  of 
Sebna,  and  nothing  would  induce  Frank  to 
renew  it.  He  placed  great  confidence,  well- 
founded  in  experience  (generaH  of  human 
nature  and  (particidar)  of  Haviland  nature, 
in  this  mode  of  procedure ;  confidence  which 
was  justified  by  the  result. 

When  his  wife  handed  him  a  note  on  the 
morning  in  question,  he  felt  instinctively 
that  it  nad  reference  to  Stephen  Haviland 
and  his  wife.  Th*<j  surmise  was  correct ; 
and  yet  the  contents  were  not  what  he  ex- 
pected. He  read  the  brief  epistle  twice  be- 
fore he  handed  it  back  to  Mrs.  Burdett, 
with  this  remark : 

*  I  am  glad  to  find  Fanny  has  so  much 
sense ;  more  than  !  gave  her  credit  for.* 
This  observation  had  one  side  to  its  mean- 
ing which  was  not  displeasing  to  Mrs.  Bur» 
dett ;  but  she  replied  to  the  side  which  was, 
or  could  be  made  to  appear  to  be. 

*  What  you  call  sense  /  call  meanness,* 
said  Selina. 

*  Do  you ,  my  dear  P '  said  Frank .  *  Well , 
we  do  differ  sometimes  about  words.  But 
I  think  Fanny  has  shown  good  Bcnse  in 
ceasing  to  keep  up  a  family  auarrel  to  which 
the  other  side  was  entirely  indifferent,  and 
which  could  only  harm  herself  and  Fanshaw. 
It  strikes  me  that  Stephen  and  his  wife 
wisely,  if  obstinately,  ignore  the  fact  that 
the  Marshes  and  you  are  holding  aloof  from 
them ;  and  that  it  is  fortunate  for  your  future 
comfort  that  they  do.  If,  as  I«anny  says 
here,  Stephen  has  bought  a  fine  house  in 
Berkeley-square,  and  means  to  bring  his 
wife  and  your  mother  up  for  the  winter,  I 
think  you  will  find  it  a  pity  and  a  mistake 
not  to  be  on  intimate  terms  with  them ;  and 
that  yon  won't  find  it  pleasanter  because 
Fanny  will,  by  that  time,  iiave  discovered 
that  Stephen  has  married  the  most  charm- 
ing of  women.'  (*  Not  a  bom  Haviland,' 
added  the  sardonic  Frank  mentally.)  *  Of 
course  you  will  do  as  you  like,  Selina;  I 
don't  want  to  interfere;  but  I  certainly 
should  have  liked  a  few  days'  shooting  at 
Meriton.' 
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*  A  few  days'  shootinc^ '  was  a  great  thing 
in  the  eyes  of  Frank  Burdett ;  there  was 
indeed  nothing  greater  in  the  way  of  pleas- 
ure, except  a  few  weeks  of  the  same  pas- 
time. ,  But  he  would  not  have  given  this 
very  broad  hint,  had  he  not  seen  that  his 
wife  merely  wanted  an  excuse  to  abandon 
her  position,  and  that  he  would  do  a  politic 
thin^  in  supplying  her  with  a  plausible  one, 
whicli  might  be  made,  by  a  little  liaviland 
ingenuity,  to  appear  magnanimous. 

*  I  am  sure,'  said  Selina,  with  amiably 
do^vncast  eyes,  and  hands  folded  upon  the 
table-cloth  m  a  meek  manner  which  might 
have  done  credit  to  a  Griselda,  *  I  am  ready 
to  make  any  concession  to  a  wish  of  yours.' 
She  glanced  at  Frank,  who  did  nut  look  ofl* 
the  newsjiaper  with  which  he  had  replaced 
Mrs.  Fanshaw's  letter.  *  And  really,  per- 
haps, especially  as  Fanny  is  there.  \  cry 
extraordinary,  I  must  say,  her  not  writing 
to  me  beforehand ;  it  would  be  more  Christ- 
ianlike to  overlook  the  past,  and  let  Stephen 
know  that  we  are  ready  to  carry  out  the  in- 
tention we  had  of  visiting  him  beibre  this 
unibrtunate  affair  occurred.' 

Frank  tried  hard,  and,  happily,  success- 
fully, not  to  laugh. 

*  It's  rather  awkward,  though,'  Selina  con- 
tinued ;  *  for  the  few  times  I  have  written  to 
mamma  I  have  really  not  mentioned  this  per- 
son, as  far  as  I  remember.  No,  I  am  quite  sure 
I  never  have  mentioned  her  afler  the  first 
letter :  I  quite  see  my  duty  now,'  —  Selina's 
m(?ekness  was  quite  marvellous  here,  — *  but 
there  is  an  awkwardness.' 

*  Which  so  clever  a  woman  as  you  are 
may  be  fairly  trusted  to  get  over,'  said  Mr. 
Burdett,  rismg  and  gathering  up  his  letters 
and  papers.  *  What  was  not  impossible  for 
Fanny  to  accomplish  will  certainly  be  easy 
for  you.  But  there's  just  one  hint  1  may 
venture  to  give  you,  and  which  you  will  do 
well  to  take, —  don't  mention  your  brother's 
wife  even  to  yourself  as  **  this  person  ; "  it 
is  not  safe  or  wise,  my  dear,  I  assure  you.' 

And  so  saying,  Sehna's  meekness  having 
encouraged  him  to  the  point  of  audacity, 
Mr.  Burdett  decamped. 

The  not  very  ancient  but  particularly  re- 
spectable home  of  the  Ilavilands  of  Meriton, 
whi(!h  the  taste  of  its  present  mistress  had 
elevated  to  a  degree  of  elegance  hitherto 
unknown  to  it,  was  the  scene,  before  a  fort- 
night had  elapsed  ai\er  this  conversation, 
of  a  family  gathering  which  offered  a  very 
perfect  specimen  of  propriety  to  the  obser- 
vation of  any  one  who  understood  the  *  ins 
and  outs '  of  the  matter,  wliich  onlv  Mr. 
Burdett  was  in  a  position  to  do.  Ever}*- 
thing  had  been  done  in  the  most  correct 
way,  and  with  the  utmost  insincerity ;  no  one 


was  deceived  and  every  one  was  pkaaei 
Stephen  Haviland  was  very  gl^d  tae  Bat- 
detts  had  not  *  made  fools  of  themMlvei,' 
principally  on  his  mother's  accoont.  Hm 
unconscious  education,  under  the  infloeoce 
of  Julia,  was  too  far  advanced  to  pemuthii 
even  remembering  the  time  when  Sdiot'i 
opinion,  Selina's  approval,  had  its  individ- 
ual as  well  as  its  collective,  or  HavibiMi, 
value. 

The  meeting  between  the  sisters — Mn. 
Burdett    and  Mrs.   Fanshaw  —  was    tnilr 
characteristic.     Fanny  was  very  like  Sehna, 
as  of  course,  being  a  liaviland,   she  was 
bound  to  be;   but  of  a  lazier,  more  hm- 
phatic  type,  with  more  soilness  in  her  iuk. 
eyes,  more  fulness  in  her  red  lips,  and  less 
bustle  and  selj-importance  in  her  manner. 
But  this  difference  was  merely  in  manner; 
she  held  the  Haviland  creed  whole  and  un- 
divided.    *  Without  doubt,'    in    her  mind, 
the  Ilavilands  were  *  the  people ; '  but  she 
did  not  see  the  necessity  of  asserting  the 
fact  so  frequently  and  emphatically  as  Se- 
lina asserted  it.     To  be  sure,  she  had  no 
lurking  distressing  suspicions  of  a  husband^s 
contumacy,  his  possible  heresy.     Mrs.  Fao- 
shaw's  Ned  and  Selina's  Frank  were  veir 
dilierent  men;    the  one  never  formed  an 
opinion  of  his  own  on  any  subject  uncon- 
nected with  the  stable,  the  kennel,  and  their 
tenants;    the  other  had    an   inconvenient 
amount  of  individuality.      Mrs.    Fanshaw 
had  rather  more  intelligence  than  her  sis- 
ters, and  a  decidedly  better  temper;   for 
though   she   felt,   or  thought   she   felt  the 
*  judgment'   very   severely,   she  made  no 
angr}'  demonstration  to  Stephen,  and  said 
very  little  about  it  to  her  sisters.     The  Fan- 
shaw8  were  not  very  rich  people,  or  partic- 
ularly  distintruished ;    ana  on   the   whole, 
Fanny's  life  had  a  suburban  tiavour  which 
became  distasteful  at  times,  and  she  liked 
to  banish  it  bv  a  visit  to  Meriton.     So  when 
she  told  her  N  ed  that  she  was  going  to  write 
to  Stephen  and  find   out  when  tliey  could 
go  there,  that  gentleman  acquiesced,  as  he 
always   did.      The  reception   of  jMr.   and 
Mrs.  Fanshaw  by  Julia  Haviland  was  per- 
fect in  tact,  in  good  breeding,  and  in  Jeel- 
ing.     She   actually  contrived  so   to    shape 
her  own  conduct,  that  she  completely  cov- 
ered the  slight  offensive  boastfulness  and 
ostentatious  intlifference  of  her  Husband's 
manner  to  his  sister.     Between  her  natural 
laziness,  and  her  acquiescence  in  the  family 
policy  of  making  the  best  of  it,  Fanny  was 
not  very  long  about  forgetting  all  the  draw- 
backs, and   deciding  upon  cultivating  her 
sistfr-iu-law.     She  liad  reached  that  happy 
state   of  mind   when  she  wrote  to  Selma, 
with  the  result  already  described. 
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,  Fanny/  said  Mrs.  Burdett,   *I 

8  will  not  be  very  pleasant ;  but  it 

^ht  thing  to  do,  on  poor  Stcphen^s 

and  for  mammals  sake.' 

of  course,'  said  Fanny;  'but  do 

If,  I  don^t  think  you  will  find  it  at 

sasant.  Ned  and  I  enjoy  it  im- 
t 

id!     I  shall  hardly  make  up  my 
jiuckly.     Mrs.  Stephen  is  a  better- 
1  person  than  I  expected.' 
3  not  ?    Quite  wonderful,  I  think, 
certainly  might  have    been   much 

len  the  two  ladies  talked  no  more 
eir  sister-in-law.  It  was,  indeed, 
)le  that  they  continued  to  be  very 
about  her.     The  fact  was,  Julia 

too  much  for  them,  as  she  was  for 
>ple ;  had  utterly  disconcerted  and 
nr  ideas ;  and  each  had  come  se- 
tbe  wholesome  conviction  that  she 
i  near  doing  a  very  impolitic  and 
iing,  and  had  better  reverse  her 
as  rapidly  and  as  quietly  as  pos- 
t  was  so  much  bettor  not  to  talk 

so  much  less  unpleasant  not  to 
oake  any  amende  to  herself  or  her 


•urse,  I  am  delighted  to  have  Selina 
oy  with  me,'  said  Mrs.  Haviland  to 

the  day  following  the  arrival  of 
ietts ;  *  but,'  she  added  timidly, 
othing  her  daughter-in-law's  hand 

own,  with  a  movement  half-ner- 
f-caressing,  *  I  hope  you  will  not 
ith  me,  my  dear,  because  they  are 
am  very  happy  with  you,'' 
could  bring  Eliot  Foster  here,' 
Fulia,  *  and  let  him  see  for  himself 
oughly  I  have  carried  out  the  pro- 
he  thought  so  far-fetched  and  im- 
I  think  he  would  have  a  better 
;han  ever  of  my  head,  and' — her 
ened  a  little  as  the  thought  com- 
jelf —  *  not  a  worse  opinion,  on  the 
fmy  heart.' 

the  autumn  came  to  a  close,  Ju- 
;ess,  not  only  in  a  domestic,  Havi- 
it  of  view,  but  on  the  broader  social 

*  county'  society,  was  complete. 
;ayed  more  at  home  in  those  days, 
ishing  about'  was  not  at  once  epi- 
d  chronic,  and  became  more  thor- 
.*quaintcd  with  their  surroundings. 
r\'al  between  whispering  and  gos- 
rer  Stephen  Haviland's  marriage, 
his  mother,  and  wondering  what 
:>  would  do  about  visiting  his  wife, 
general  conviction  that  Mrs.  Havi- 
j  an  extremely  charming  woman, 
e  an  acquisition,  was  surprisingly 


short.  The  ndghbourhood  had  not  to  re- 
sent any  previous  disappointments  concerh- 
ing  him  —  he  had  not  deceived  any  anxious 
mothers,  or  jilted  any  anxious  daughters. 
Julia's  account  of  him  was  strictly  correct 
—  when  he  had  ceased  to  be  exclusively  oc- 
cupied with  his  liver,  he  had  fallen  in  love 
with  her.  He  was  known  to  be  a  rich  —  and 
popularly  and  not  erroneously  believed  to 
be  a  very  rich  —  man,  who  had  succeeded  to 
a  fine  property,  being  already  possesse4  of 
a  large  sum  in  ready-money  and  considera- 
ble business  faculties.  Suck  a  man,  with  a 
stake  in  the  county,  notions  of  hospitality 
quite  Indian  in  their  magnitude,  a  large  and 
well-regulated  establishment,  and  a  very 
handsome  and  agreeable  wife,  who  never 
had  disagreeable  relatives  staying  with  her 
to  take  up  her  attention  and  require  that  of 
other  people,  was  of  considerable  social 
value.  In  short,  Julia  Haviland  carried 
every  outwork  brilliantly,  and  was  now  en- 
throned in  the  heart  of  the  citadel. 

Early  in  the  winter  season,  Stephen  Hav- 
iland and  his  wife  took  possession  of  their 
house  in  Berkeley-square,  which  had  been 
fitted  up  for  their  reception  in  a  style  which 
would  have  astonished  all  the  dead-and-^one 
Havilands  who  had  ever  sojourned  within 
the  metropolis.  It  was  not  the  custom  of 
those  days  to  pass  the  dreariest  season  of 
the  year  amid  the  dreariest  scenes ;  and  if  it 
had  been,  Julia  would  have  set  aside  the 
custom.  She  liked  town  in  winter,  and  she 
meant  to  live  there.  She  had  gone  through 
all  the  preliminaries  to  the  life  of  pleasure, 
excitement,  and  social  success  which  she 
had  entered  upon,  with  every  sense  of  en- 
joyment quickened  to  the  utmost ;  and  she 
had  no  notion  of  wasting  any  more  time. 
Everj*  possible  care  had  been  taken  to  secure 
the  comfort  and  well-being  of  Mrs.  Havi- 
land, who  was  perfectly  satisfied  to  be  in 
town ;  and  now  the  reality  of  the  life  for 
which  she  had  bargained  with  fate  com- 
menced for  Julia  Haviland.  She  would  gain 
a  firm  footing  in  the  world,  and  map  her  life 
out  thorougmy,  before  the  full  tide  of  soci- 
ety should  be  pouring  through  the  great  ar- 
teries of  London.  Sne  had  been  nappy  — 
yes,  certainly  happy,  if  not  quite  satisfied  — 
down  at  Meriton ;  but  sh'e  had  always  known 
there  was  something  beyond,  to  which  she 
was  reaching.  It  was  now  within  her  grasp. 
Neither  was  she  altogether  sorry  to  lose 
sight  for  a  time  of  Hugh  Gaynor.  He  in- 
spired her  with  an  uncomfortable  feeling, 
which  she  was  aware  did  not  arise  so  much 
from  his  knowledge  of  her,  and  of  the  past, 
as  from  the  innate  superiority  of  his  mind, 
from  the  calm  indifference  with  which  he  re- 
garded, as  altogether  uncalling  for  estima- 
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tion,  those  tfamgs  in  wbich  she  took  pleasure, 
tte  objects  of  her  life,  the  aims  of  her  am- 
bition. In  spite  of  herself  she  was  forced 
to  wish  for  his  esteem,  to  feel  an  uneasy 
dread  of  his  displeasure ;  in  spite  of  herself 
she  shnmk  from  the  many  silent  evidences 
which  she  perceived,  that  he  held  her  lot 
rather  in  compassion  than  in  envy.  That 
she  should  not  foe  regarded  as  the  most  en- 
viable of  women  stung  Julians  prid6 ;  and 
some  superstitious  feeling  within  her  made 
her  dislilce,  almost  to  the  extent  of  fearing 
it,  th(i  knowledge  that  he  deeply  commiser- 
ated her  for  the  sorrow  which  she  had  never 
sustained.  To  a  certain  extent,  her  whole 
life  was  a  lie;  why,  then,  did  she  feel  so 
acutely  that  there  was  no  shaking  oif  the 
influence  of  it,  the  degradation  of  the  one 
specific  falsehood  whicn  she  had  told  him  P 
Why  did  she  feel  at  times  that  she  almost 
hated  him  because  the  superior  rectitude  of 
his  character  had  forced  her  to  tell  him  that 
falsehood;  and  at  others,  that  to  be  with 
him  was  the  best  among  the  privileges  af- 
forded her  by  her  successful  venture  in  life  ? 
Wlio  can  tell  P  Such  a  contradiction  is  not 
to  be  explained  or  accounted  for,  except  by 
the  general  truth  that  in  all  natures  there 
lurks,  together  with  defiance,  the  germ  of 
the  love  of  good,  and  the  perception  of  its 
beauty.  Hugh  Gaynor  was  to  remain  for 
some  time  longer  at  Bumham,  to  give  his 
health  a  fair  trial  in  the  winter,  before  he 
again  wcnf  in  search  of  a  field  for  his  minis- 
trations. The  rector,  who  gave  his  son  up 
for  incorrigible,  and  Mrs.  Gaynor,  who  in- 
vited a  good-looking  niece  to  the  vicarage 
in  hopes  that  prettiness  and  proximity  might 
have  such  an  effect  upon  Huiijh  as  to  coun- 
teract what  the  good  lady  called  his  *  non- 
sense,' were  uselessly  &T^W[y  at  his  intention 
of  again  leaving  home.  They  did  not  know 
where  he  would  go  to  —  some  horribly  un- 
healthy place,  no  doubt ;  he  had  talked  of 
the  weavers  being  an  interesting  class,  in- 
telligent and  consumptive,  and  that  there 
was  not  a  vacancy  at  present ;  but  he  was 
in  correspondence  about  a  (ruracy  or  some- 
thing at  Coventry.  So  spoke  his  mother, 
vexed  and  vague.  But  he  was  still  at  Bum- 
ham  when  Julia  ^cnt  to  London,  and  she 
saw  him  once  or  twice  in  the  course  of  the 
winter.  In  the  early  spring  he  completed 
his  arrangements,  and  lefl  Bumham. 

*  Hugh  Gaynor  has  got  the  poor,  dirty, 
and  ignorant  clienUle  he  wished  for,  Julia,' 


said  Stephen  Haviland  to  liis  wife  one        day 
in  February. 

*  Has  he  P  ^  she  said ;  '  I  am  glad  (^^it, 
since  he  was  so  anxious.  Where  is  the 
place  ? ' 

*  Beckthorpc,  a  little  way  from  Cmr&~wtiy 
—  a  filthy  place,  I  should  say,  and  likel.^  to 
combine  the  vices  and  the  misery  of  fccnrn 
and  countrv'.' 

*  He  will  ^et  on  splendidly,  if  it  does  not 
kill  liim,'  said  Julia. 

*  And  if  it  does,  he  will  think  that  ps^^iMs 
off  splendidly,'  said  Stephen;  *8Q  &.9  all 
right,  anyhow.' 

Time  went  on,  and  the  Havilanda  thx-ove 
and  prospered.  Julia  gained  her  heSLiiH 
desire.  She  was  rich,  beautiful,  coui'fted, 
beloved,   and   *thc   fashion.^    The  cap  of 

Eleasure  brimmed  over  for  her ;  and  though 
er  husband  had  one  sorrow,  she  did    not 
share  it.     They  had  no  children ;  but    this 
did  not  grieve  her,  and  she  did  not  e'veo 
pretend  to  feel  with  him  in  the  matter. 
Mrs.  Haviland  was  inclined  to  do  what  for 
her  was  almost  grumbling  at  the  decrees  of 
Providence.     Julia,  who  never  wavered  ot 
failed  in  her  fulfilment  of  the  resolution  she 
had  made,   that  Stephen's  mother  shoald 
have  no  reason  to  lament  his  marriage,  was 
sometimes  tried  a  little  by  the  old  lady's  Iot-' 
ing  regrets. 

'  M\'  dear,'  she  said  to  her  once,  '  it  is  not 
that  1  care  so  much  about  children  wliDe 
they  are  babies,  though  they  do  brigihteniip 
one's  house  and  one's  heart ;  but  when  one 
is  old  as  I  am,  and  all  comfort  and  happiness 
must  come  through  the  hands  of  others,  I 
should  like  to  think  that  when  that  time 
comes  for  you,  long  after  I  am  gone,  von 
would  liave  a  son  to  be  to  you  what  Stephen 
is  to  me,  and  to  give  you  a  daughter  like 
yourself.' 

But  these  were  slight  things  after  all — 
very  little  spots  in  such  a  full,  olazing,  trop- 
ical sun  of  prosperity.  Nor  was  Julia  at 
all  likely  to  exaggerate  them.  She  did 
not ;  she  measured  and  weighed  all  that  life 
brought  to  her  accurately,  and  enjoyed  it  to 
the  full.  And  she  knew  that  she  had  won 
the  exact  prize  she  had  striven  for,  and  found 
in  it  all  she  had  expected,  even  though  she 
sometimes  paused  in  the  course  of  her  pros- 
perous career  to  contemplate  it,  and  to  tbink, 
not  with  sadness  or  discontent,  but  with 
conviction,  *  It  glitters,  but  it  is  not  gold.' 
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From  The  Cornhlll  Mtgailne. 
GREAT  SOLAR  ECLIPSES. 

On  the  seyenteenth  of  August  there  will 
oeeur  the  most  remar^ble  soLur  eclipse  that 
\mb  taken  place  within  historic  times,  or  that 
Vfiil  take  place  for  many  hundred  ^'oars.    A 
felaok  shadow  upwards  of  140  mdes  in  di- 
ameter, surrounded  by  a  penumbra  4,000 
viiles  wide,  will  sweep  from  the  eastern  parts 
«f  Afnea  across  the  Arabian  Sea,  the  In- 
^Uk  peninsula,  and  the  £ast  Indian  Archi- 
pelago— a  distance  of   more  than  8,000 
niles.    The  Royal  Society  and  the  Astro- 
nomical Society  have  sent  out  expeditions, 
veil  supplied  with  telescopes,  spectroscopes, 
poburiscopes, — in  fact,  with  all  tlie  appli- 
inces  of  modem  astronomical  science,  — to 
like  advantage  of  so  favourable  an  opportu- 
nity for  obtaming  an  answer  to  the  interest- 
ag  questions  respecting  solar  physics  which 
hare  been  suggested  by  the  phenomena  of 
ibrmer  eclipses.     A  particular    interest  is 
Attached  to  the  inquiry  in  consequence  -of 
Yemarkable  discoveries  which  have   been 
■Mide  during  the  past  few  years  by  direct 
aainmination  of  the  solar  orb.     The  whirling 
■lotion  of  the  solar  spots ;  their  strange  pe- 
riodicity ;  the  singular  association  which  ex- 
ists between  this  periodicity  and  the  period- 
icity of  terrestrial  magnetic  variations ;  tlie 
inspected  influence  of  the  planets  upon  the 
Bolar  atmosphere;   these  and  many  other 
Bincular   discoveries    await  interpretation, 
and  a  strong  impression  prevails  among  as- 
tronomers that  th(i  solution  of  these  prob- 
Ifms  will  be  hastened  if  the  obser\'ation  of 
•^e  great  eclipse  should  prove  successful. 

Among  the  total  eclipses  recorded  during 
historic  times,  there  are  some  which  stand 
ont  among  the  rest  on  account  cither  of  their 
magnitude  or  of  the  historic^al  interest  asso- 
ciated with  thorn.  We  propose  to  give  a 
brief  account  of  the  more  remarkable  solar 
eclipses  whose  records  have  been  preserved. 
Before  doing  so,  however,  it  may  be  well  to 
point  out  tlie  circumstances  on  which  the 
magnitude  of  a  solar  eclipse  depends  ;  and 
to  explain  why  it  is  that  so  few  eclipses  oi'- 
cur  which  deserve  to  be  ranked  among  great 
total  eclipses. 

The  average  apparent  dimensions  of  the 
san  exceed  those  of  the  moon.  But  both 
bodies  vary  in  apparent  magnitude  —  the 
moon  more  than  the  sun.  Perhaps  many  of 
our  readers  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
we  receive  fully  one-fourth  more  light  from 
some  full  uioons  than  from  others,  owing  to 
the  variations  of  her  apparent  magnitudes 
Aceonlinjxly,  when  she  is  at  her  largest,  and 
the  sun  at  his  smallest,  she  is  able  to  hide 
him  wholly  from  our  view,  and  considerably 
overlap  his  disc  all  round. 


But  there  is  another  circumstance  besides 
proximity  to  the  earth  which  affects  the 
moon^s  apparent  dimensions.  She  apoears 
to  grow  larger  as  she  rises  above  the  hori* 
zon.  We  are  not  referring,  of  course,  to  the 
appearance  she  presents  to  the  naked  eye. 
Judged  in  this  way  she  seems  to  grow 
smaUer  as  she  rises  above  the  horizon.  But 
when  she  is  measured  by  any  trustworthy 
instrument  the  reverse  is  found  to  be  the 
case.  The  cause  of  the  peculiarity  is  not 
far  to  seek.  WJe  see  the  moon,  not  from 
the  centre  of  lier  orbit  (that  is,  the  earth's 
centre),  but  from  a  point  on  the  earth's  sur- 
face,—  a  point,  therefore,  which  is  four 
thousand  miles  nearer  to  the  moon's  orbit. 
Accordinnflv,  if  the  moon  were  directly  over- 
head (whict  never  happens  in  our  latitudes) 
her  distance  from  us  would  be  diminished 
by  4,000  miles,  and  she  would  look  propor- 
tionately larger.  The  sun  is  not  afferti>d 
in  this  way,  because  four  thousand  miles  is 
a  mere  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  enor- 
mous distance  at  which  the  sim  is  removed 
from  us.  Accordingly,  other  things  being 
equal,*the  higher  the  moon  is  at  the  time  (n 
a  total  eclipse,  the  greater  is  the  eclipse. 

In  order,  therefore,  that  an  eclipse  may 
be  as  great  as  possible,  the  sun  should  be 
as  far  as  possible  from  the  earth,  which  hap- 
pens about  the  beginning  of  July ;  the  moon 
should  be  as  near  as  possible  to  the  earth, 
which  happens  (roughly  speaking)  once  in 
ever\*  lunar  month ;  and  tlie  sun  and  moon 
should  be  almost  immediately  overhead, 
which  can  only  happen  at  midday  in  tropical 
countries.  It  will  readily  be  ccmceived  how 
seldom  these  conditions  <'an  be  fulfilled  (in 
combination  with  the  other  conditions  which 
determine  tho  occurn'uce  of  an  eclipse  at 
all) .  In  fact  it  has  never  yet  ha])pened  that 
any  very  close  ap]>roach  has  been  made  to 
the  simultaneous  iulfdment  of  all  the  con- 
ditions. 

But,  in  the  coming  eclipse,  two  of  tlie 
conditions  will  be  ahuost  exactly  fulfilled, 
and  the  third  pretty  nearly  so.  The  moon  will 
be  so  near  that  her  apparent  diameter  wiH 
only  fall  short  of  its  greatest  possil)le  value 
by  about  one-thousan«lth  part.  At  the  time 
of  greatest  eclipse  (whi<'h  happens  when  the 
black  shadow  is  traversing  the  East  Imlian 
Archipelago)  the  eclipsed  sun  will  1m»  loss 
than  three  degrees  from  the  point  immedi- 
ately overhead ;  and,  lastly,  the  sun's  appa- 
rent diameter  will  ]h*  very  mu«'h  smaller 
than  it  is  when  he  is  at  his  mean  distance 
from  tho  earth. 

We  proceed  to  discuss  a  few  of  the  most 
remarkable  eclipses  recorded  by  ancient 
historians. 

It  is  rather  singular  that  no  eclipses 
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recorded  in  the  Bible.  There  have  been 
8ome  astronomers  who  have  imagined  that 
the  **  going  back  of  the  shadow  upon  the  dial 
of  AhaK  "  was  caused  by  a  partial  eclipse  of 
the  sun.  But  this  supposition  seems  too 
fanciful  to  be  admitted,  even  if  it  were  the 
case  that  a  partial  eclipse  cpuld  have 
caused  the  retrogression  of  the  shadow. 
We  are  told  distinctly  that  the  "going 
back  of  the  shadow  ^^  was  a  miraculous,  not 
a  natural  event ;  and  even  if  this  were  not 
80,  or  if  we  might  infer  tl^t  it  was  the  pro- 
phet's foreknowledge  of  an  approaching 
eclipse  which  constituted  the  miracle,  yet  it 
may  readily  be  shown  that  no  partial  or  to- 
tal eclipse  could  produce  the  effects  de- 
scribed. Such  an  eclipse  undoubtedly 
causes  an  irregularity  in  the  motion  of  the 
shadow  on  a  dial ;  the  shadow  at  first  moves 
more  slowly,  aflerwards  more  quickly,  than 
it  would  otherwise  do,  but  it  cannot  pos- 
aiblv  go  back. 

The  first  important  eclipse  whose  records 
have  reached  us  is  that  which  occurred  in 
the  year  584  b.  c.  It  took  place,  Herodo- 
tus relates,  while  the  Medes  and  Indians 
were  engaged  in  battle.  He  thus  describes 
the  occurrence :  —  **  The  war  had  continued 
between  the  two  nations  with  balanced  suc- 
cess for  five  years.  In  the  sixth  year  of  tho' 
war  another  battle  took  place;  and  afler 
both  sides  had  fought  without  advanta^, 
and  when  the  engagement  was  growmg 
warm,  the  day  was  suddenly  turned  into 
night.  This  had  been  foretold  to  the  lonians 
by  Thales  the  Milesian,  who  predicted  the 
time  of  the  year  in  which  it  would  happen. 
The  Lydians  and  Medcs,  seeing  that  day 
had  given  place  to  night,  desisted  from 
combat,  and  were  equally  anxious  to  make 
peace. ''^  Astronomers  and  historians  had 
long  been  in  doubt  about  the  date  of  this  re- 
markable eclipse.  The  astronomical  diffi- 
culty of  the  question  is  connected  with  an 
interesting  peculiarity  of  lunar  motion,  into 
which  wc  need  not  now  enter.  Until  this 
peculiarity  had  been  mastered,  which  has 
only  happened  quite  recently,  Baily^s  sup- 
position that  the  eclipse  must  have  occurred 
m  the  year  609  b.  c,  was  accepted  as  the 
best  solution  of  the  difficulty.  But  the  As- 
tronomer Royal  has  now  proved  beyond  a 
doubt  that  the  eclipse  took  place  on  May 
28,  in  the  year  684  b.  c,  the  very  year  as- 
signed to  the  event  by  Cicero  and  Pliny. 

Zcnophon  mentions  a  remarkable  eclipse 
which  led  to  the  capture  of  Larissa  by  the 
Persians.  During  tne  retreat  which  was  so 
ably  conducted  by  Zenophon,  the  Greeks 
passed  **a  large  deserted  city  called  La- 
lissa,  formerly  inhabited  by  the  Medes. 
Its  walls  were  twenty-five  feet  thick  and 


100  feet  high ;  its  circamference  two  pm- 
sangs;  it  was  built  of  burnt  brick,  oo  t 
foundation  of  stone  twenty  feel  hig^ 
When  tho  Persians  conquered  the  Medea, 
the  Persian  king  besiesea  this  city,  bot  was 
unable  to  capture  it  tiU  a  cloud  iud  the  ma 
wholly  from  view,  when  the  inhabitantB 
withdrew  in  great  fear,  and  the  city  was 
captured."  Zenophon  mentions  that  the 
Greeks,  after  passing  Larissa,  reached 
another  deserted  city  called  Me^pila.  Lay- 
ard  has  identified  Larissa  with  the  modeni 
Nimroud,  where  there  still  exist  the  veiy 
ruins  described  by  Zenophon ;  Mespila  w 
identifies  with  the  modern  Mosin.  Of 
course  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  a  total 
eclipse  of  the  sun,  and  not  the  mere  con- 
cealment of  the  sun  under  a  cloud,  was  the 
cause  of  the  city^s  capture.  The  Astrono- 
mer  Royal  has  shown  that  this  interestiiig 
event  occurred  on  May  19,  556  B.  c. 

Another  eclipse  has  been  examined  by 
the  Astronomer  Royal,  which  has  given 
great  trouble  to  historians.  This  is  the 
eslipse  which  took  place  when  Xerxes  mt 
advancing  with  his  army  from  Sardis  to 
Abydos.  Herodotus  relates  that  just  as 
the  army  was  setting  forth  the  sun  suddenly 
disappeared  from  its  place  in  the  heavens, 
though  there  were  no  clouds,  and  the  sky 
was  perfectly  clear;  **  thus,"  says  he,  ** the 
day  was  turned  into  ni^ht.^^  Mr.  Airy, 
however,  refers  this  description  to  the  to^ 
eclipse  of  the  moon,  which  took  place  on 
March  13,  478  b.  c.  No  total  eclipse  of 
tho  sun  appears  to  be  reconcilable  with  the 
account  of  Herodotus,  and  therefore  it 
seems  reasonable  to  infer  that  there  is  an 
error  of  some  sort  in  his  narrative. 

It  is  singular  how  often  the  occurrence  of 
a  total  eclipse  is  connected  with  the  mili- 
tary and  naval  undertakings  of  ancient  na- 
tions. Most  of  our  readers  must  remember 
the  narrative  of  the  total  eclipse  which  seri- 
ously threatened  the  success  of  the  expedi- 
tion of  the  Athenians  under  Pericles  against 
the  Lacedemonians.  **Tlie  whole  fleet 
was  in  readiness,  and  Pericles  on  board  his 
own  galley,  when  there  happened  an  eclipse 
of  the  sun.  The  sudden  darkness  was 
looked  upon  as  an  unfavourable  omen,  and 
threw  the  sailors  into  the  greatest  conster- 
nation. Periples,  observing  that  the  pilot 
was  much  astonished  and  perplexed,  took 
his  cloak,  and  having  covered  his  eyes  wi^ 
it,  asked  him  if  he  found  anything  terrible  in 
that,  or  considered  it  as  a  bad  presage? 
Upon  his  answering  in  the  negative,  Pericles 
said,  *  Where  is  the  difference,  then,  be- 
tween this  and  the  other,  except  that  some- 
thing bigger  than  my  cloak  causes  the 
eclipse  ?  * '* 
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-  Bat  periiaps  the  most  interesting  of  all 
^be  problems  with  which  ancient  eclipses 
^ttve  Biipplied  our  modem  astronomers,  is 
klial  which  is  connected  with  what  is  termed 
^lae  eclipse  of  A^athocles,  After  his  defeat 
liy  the  Carthaginians,  Agathoclcs  was  be- 
sieged hj  them  in  Syracuse.  But  taking 
Advantage  of  a  relaxation  in  the  vigilance 
Of  the  blockading  fleet,  occasioned  by  the 
Approach  of  a  fleet  which  had  been  sent  for 
Int  relief,  he  quitted  Syracuse,  and  passing 
CfW  into  Africa,  waged  for  four  years  a 
nocessful  war  against  the  Carthaginian 
mees.  It  is  related  by  Diodorus  Siculus 
that  the  voyage  to  Africa  lasted  six  days, 
•ad  that  on  die  second  day  of  the  journey 
in  eclipse  occurred,  during  which  the  dark- 
JtetB  was  so  ^reat  that  stars  became  visible 
in  all  directions.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
therefore,  that  the  eclipse  was  a  total  one. 
But  it  has  been  found  difficult  to  reconcile 
this  account  with  the  calculated  path  of  the 
Hoon^s  shadow  during  the  only  total  eclipse 
^hich  corresponds  with  the  historical  and 
sluronological  details  of  the  event.  Baily^s 
!mlculation  of  the  eclipse  threw  l4ie  shadow 
ibout  200  miles  from  the  most  southerly 
MMiition  which  can  possibly  have  been  at- 
;ained  by  Agathocles  on  the  second  day  of 
lis  journey  from  Syracuse.  The  labors  of 
:he  Astronomer  lloval,  founded  on  im- 
proved  tables  of  the  lunar  motions,  have 
been  more  successful;  and  he  has  shown 
that  the  northern  limit  of  the  zone  of  total 
ihadow  must  have  passed  some  seventy  or 
eighty  miles  south  of  Syracuse  —  a  distance 
which  might  readily  have  been  traversed  by 
Agathocles  within  the  time  named. 

It  is  related  by  Philostratus  in  his  Life 
of  Apollonius,  that  a  singular  phenomenon  I 
preceded  and  announced  the  death  of  the  j 
Emperor  Domitian.     **A    certain    crown,' 
resembling  the  Iris,  surrounded  the  suirs 
disc  and  hid  his  light.^^     We  cannot  doubt 
that  reference  is  here  made  to  a  total  eclipse 
of  the  sun,  and  calculation  shows  that  such 
an  eclipse  occurred  in  the  year  ninety-five 
of  our  Lonl. 

We  pass  to  the  records  of  eclipses  which 
have  occurred  more  recently. 

William  of  Malmesbury  relates  that  the  \ 
eclipse  of  August  2,  1133,  prt»sage(l  the  • 
death  of  Henry  I.  **The  elements  shewed  | 
their  grief,"  he  says,  **  at  the  passing  away  ! 
of  this  gn^at  king.  For  on  that  day  the  sun  , 
hid  his  rc;spleiident  face  at  the  sixth  hour,  in 
fearful  darkness,  disturbing  men^s  minds  by 
his  eclipse. ^^ 

Seven    years  later   another    remarkable  i 
eclipse  occurred  which  is  thus  referred  to  by  i 
the  same  writer:  —  **  In  the  Lent  the  sun 
and  the  moon  darkened  about  noontide, 


when  men  were  eating;  and  they  lighted 
candles  to  eat  by.  That  was  the  thirteenth 
day  before  the  calends  of  April."  (The 
worthy  chronicler  might  as  well  have  ad- 
hered to  the  more  usual  method  of  express- 
ing the  date . )  *  *  Men  were  ver)-  much  struck 
with  wonder."  **The  darkness  became  so 
great,"  he  says  elsewhere,  **  that  men  feared 
the  ancient  chaos  was  about  to  return,  and 
on  going  out,  they  perceived  several  stars 
around  the  sun." 

Amongst  all  the  eclipses  hitherto  men- 
tioned there  is  only  one  —  viz.  the  eclipse  of 
Tliales  —  which  is  comparable  with  tliat  of 
August  17 .  And  among  more  recent  eclipses 
there  is  only  one  other  approaching  it  in 
magnitude.  This  eclipse,  which  occurred 
on  June  17,  1433,  was  visible  in  Scotland, 
and  was  lon^  remembered  in  that  country 
as  **  the  Blac*k  Hour."  It  occurred  at  about 
three  o'clock  in  the  afleruoon,  and  the  rec- 
ords preserved  respecting  it  relate  that  noth- 
ing was  visible  during  the  height  of  the 
totality.  Professor  Grant  considers  that 
**  this  last  remark  is  a  manifest  exaggera- 
tion." Be  this  as  it  may,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  eclipse  was  one  of  unusual 
extent,  for  the  mathematician  Maclaurin 
found  that  **  at  the  time  of  its  occurrence 
the  sun  was  only  two  degrees  from  perigee, 
the  mooii  not  more  than  thirteen  degrees 
from  apogee."  But  neither  in  this  eclipse 
nor  in  that  of  Thales  did  the  totality  last  so 
long  as  it  will  during  the  approaching  eclipse. 

In  1598  another  total  eclipse  occurred 
which  was  visible  in  the  British  Isles.  The 
day  of  the  eclipse  was  remembered  for  a 
long  time  afterwards  as  Black  Saturday. 
In  a  similar  way  the  day  of  the  total  eclij)se 
of  1652  was  named  Mirk  Monday  by  the 
peonle  of  Scotland,  and  although  the  eclipse 
has  long  since  been  forgotten,  the  expression 
is  still  used  in  many  parts  of  that  eountry. 

It  is  singular  that  none  of  the  eclipses  we 
have  recorded  liad  led  to  any  observations 
of  any  value  to  the  physical  iufjuirer.  Mod- 
ern eclipses,  on  the  contrary,  derive  their 
chief  interest  from  observations  of  this  sort. 

In  the  total  eclipse  of  17()G,  wliirh  was 
obsened  at  Montpellier,  and  a  variety  of 
other  places  in  Western  and  Central  Europe, 


the  bright  stars  Aldebaran  and  CaTHlla,  and 
the  planets  Venus,  Mercury  anil  Saturn, 
were  visible  to  the  naked  eve.  *•  Bats  ilew 
about  as  they  do  at  dusk.  Fowls  and  pig- 
eons Ilew  hastily  to  their  roosts.  (  a;:e-birds 
were  silent,  and  hid  the-r  heads  under  their 
W4ngs.  Animals  at  labour  in  the  fiehls  stood 
still."  Duillier  relates  that  ut  (leneva  the 
Council  were  compelled  to  close  their  delib- 
erations, as  they  could  see  neither  to  read 
nor  write.     **  In  many  places  {)eople  fell 
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prostrate  on  the  ground,  8ndjpniy<^  with 
earnestness,  imagining  that  the  Day  of  Jndg* 
ment  was  come.  From  the  tqps  of  the 
Swiss  mountains  as  many  stars  were  seen  as 
at  the  time  of  full  moon.  A  peculiar  col- 
our overspread  the  sky  resembling  neither 
the  darimess  of  night  nor  the  mixed  colours 
of  the  twili«^ht  sky.  Even  those  who  were 
prepared  for  the  spectacle  were  appalled  by 
the  'solemn  gloom  which  fell  upon  the  face  of 
nature.'' 

Halley  speaks  in  similar  terms  of  die  last 
total  eclipse  which  was  visible  in  London. 
It  took  place  in  the  year  17 15.  "I  forbear," 
says  Halley,  '*  to  mention  the  chill  and  damp 
which  attended  the  darkness  of  this  eclipse, 
of  which  most  spectators  were  sensible  and 
equallv  judges.  Nor  shall  I  trouble  you 
with  the  concern  that  appeared  in  all  sorts 
of  animals,  birds,  beasts,  and  fishes,  upon 
the  extinction  of  the  sun,  since  ourselves 
could  hardly  behold  it  without  some  sense 
of  horror." 

The  eclipse  of  May  2,  1738,  is  remarka- 
ble as  beint;  the  first  in  which  the  sinmilar 
appearances  termed  the  **  red  prommences  " 
were  observed.  **  Four  spots  of  a  reddish 
colour  were  seen  near  the  limb  of  the  moon, 
but  not  in  immediate  contact  with  it."  The 
chief  interest  attending  the  observation  of 
total  eclipses  is  at  present  centred  on  these 
mysterious  protuberances.  It  has  been 
shown  very  clearly  that  they  belong  to  the 
sun,  but  what  they  may  be,  or  what  tremen- 
dous processes  going  on  within  his  atmos- 
phere they  may  be  held  to  indicate,  remains 
as  yet  unknown.  It  is  hoped  that  the  long 
duration  of  the  totality  of  the  approaching 
eclipse,  and  the  circumstance  that  it  will  be 
possible  to  observe  the  eclipse  at  several 
points  along  the  shadow's  track  (which  it 
will  be  remembered  is  upwards  of  8,000 
miles  long)  will  enable  astronomers  to  gain 
some  knowledge  respecting  the  red  promi- 
nences. Yet  more  hopeful  is  the  fact  that 
now,  for  the 'first  time,  the  subtle  analytical 
power  of  the  most  wonderful  instrument  of 
research  yet  invented — the  sjjectroscope  — 
will  be  applied  to  examine  these  strange  so- 
lar excrescences. 

We  pass  over  several  total  eclipses  to 
come  to  the  first  of  those  which  have  been 
made  the  object  of  scientific  expeditions. 
The  eclipse  of  July  8, 1842,  which  was  ^dsible 
in  the  north  of  Italy,  and  in  parts  of  France, 
Germany,  and  Russia,  aroused  an  intense  in- 
terest among  European  astronomers.  The 
leading  observers  of  France,  Italy,  England, 
Germany,  and  Russia  repaired  to  various 
suitable  stations  along  the  track  of  central 
eclipse.  M.  Arago  went  to  Perpignam, 
M .  Valz  to  Marseilles,  M.  Petit  to  Mont- 


pdlter;  M.  OtMm  went  to  Milan,  MM. 
Santini  and  Oooti  to  Padua ;  Uie  Artroao- 
mer  Royal  went  to  Supergm,  Baily  to  Pavit; 
M.  Schtftnaclier  and  I^ttron  awaited  the 
eclipse  at  Vienna ;  and,  lastly,  the  Riusiia 
observers,  O.  Strove  and  Schidlowald,  weat 
to  Lipesk.  All  these  observers  were  £yita- 
nate  in  obtaining  excellent  views  of  the  phe- 
nomenon. We  shall  quote  M.  Arago^s  m- 
teresting  description  oi  the  occurrence: — 
'*  At  Perpignam,  persons  who  were  seii- 
ously  unwell  alone  remained  within  doors. 
As  soon  as  day  began  to  break,  the  popula- 
tion covered  the  terraces  and  battfemeats 
of  the  town,  as  well  as  all  the  little  emi- 
nences in  the  neighbourhood,  in  hopes  of 
obtaining  a  view  of  the  sun  as  he  ascended 
above  the  horizon.  At  the  citadel  we  had 
under  our  eyes,  besides  numerous  groups  of 
citizens  established  on  the  slopes,  a  body  of 
soldiers  about  to  be  review^.  The  hour 
of  the  commencement  of  the  eclipse  drew 
nigh.  More  than  twenty  thousand  persoiia, 
with  smoked  glasses  in  their  hanos,  were 
examining  the  radiant  globe  projected  upon 
an  azure  sky.  Although  armed  with  our 
powerful  telescopes,  we  had  hardly  begun 
to  discern  the  small  notch  on  the 'western 
limb  of  the- sun,  when  an  immense  exclama- 
tion, formed  by  the  blending  together  of 
twenty  thousand  different  voices,  announced 
to  us  that  we  had  anticipated,  by  only  a  few 
seconds,  the  observation  made  with  the  un- 
aided eye  by  twenty  thousand  astronomers 
equipped  for  the  occasion,  whose  first  essay 
this  was.  A  lively  curiosity,  a  spirit  of  em- 
ulation, the  desire  of  not  bein^  outdone, 
had  the  privilege  of  giving  to  the  natunl 
vision  «j)  unusual  power  of  penetration. 
During  the  interval  that  elapsed  between 
this  moment  and  the  almost  total  disappear- 
ance of  the  sun,  we  remarked  nothing  wor> 
thy  of  relation  in  the  countenances  of  so  « 
many  spectators.  But  when  the  sun,  re- 
duced to  a  very  narrow  filament,  began  to 
throw  upon  the  horizon  only  a  very  feeble 
light,  a  sort  of  uneasiness  seized  upon  all ; 
every  person  felt  a  desire  to  communicate 
his  impressions  to  those  around  him.  Hence 
arose  a  deep  murmur,  resembling  that  sent 
forth  by  the  distant  ocean  after  a  tempest. 
The  hum  of  voices  increased  in  intensity  as 
the  solar  crescent  grew  more  slender;  at 
length  the  crescent  disappeared,  darkness 
suddenly  succeeded  light,  and  an  absolute 
silence  marked  this  phase  of  the  eclipse, 
with  as  great  precision  as  did  the  pendulum 
of  our  astronomical  clock.  The  phenome- 
non in  its  magnificence  had  triumphed  over 
the  petulance  of  youth,  over  the  levity  which 
certain  persons  assume  as  a  sign  of  superi- 
cttity,  trrer  the  noisy  indifi'erence  of  which 
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jolclters  usually  make  profesaioD.  A  pro- 
^J^xnd  Btillneas  abo  reigned  in  the  air ;  the 
^>vtl8  had  ceased  to  sing.  After  an  interval 
^  B<^emn  expectation,  which  lasted  about 
'"^o  minutes,  transports  of  joy,  shouts  of 
^v^tlkusiastic  applause,  saluted  witii  the  same 
^^Hsord,  the  same 'spontaneous  feeling,  the 
JJ*^  reappearance  of  the  rays  of  the  sun. 
■^o  a  condition  of  melancholy,  produced  by 
•^■itiments  of  an  indefinable  nature,  there 
■'^oceeded  a  lively  and  intelligible  feeling  of 
^^tisfactaon,  which  no  one  sought  to  escape 
'  kn  or  moderate  the  impulses  of;  to  tne 
jority  of  the  public  the  phenomenon  had 
~  ved  at  its  term.  The  other  phases  of 
eclipse  had  few  attentive  spectators,  be- 
^Otid  the  persons  specially  devoted  to  astro- 
■U>niieal  pursuits.-^ 

^  Id.  Arago  quotes  also  a  beautiful  anecdote 
^^  illustration  of  tlie  peculiar  inAuence  pro- 
Sliced  by  the  total  eclipse  of  the  sun's  light, 
^tid  of  the  joy  whiph  sprines  unbidden  to 
tjbe  heart  at  the  return  of  nis  beams.  A 
Htde  girl  was  watching  her  flock  when  the 
ttUn  began  to  be  darkened.  As  it  gradually 
lost  its  light  she  became  more  and  more  dis- 
^l*e88ed,  and  when  at  length  it  disappeared 
iQtogether  her  terror  was  so  great  that  she 
tx^em  to  weep  and  to  cry  out  for  help. 

*  •  Her  tears  were  still  flowing  when  the  sun 
Sent  forth  his  first  ray.  Reassured  by  his 
light,  the  child  signed  herself  with  the  cross, 
oxclaiming,  in  the  patois  of  the  province, 

•  Oh,  beou  Souleou  ! '  (oh,  beau  soleil !)"    • 

Remarkable  cflects  were  produced  on 
Inrds  and  animals  by  the  sudden  darkness. 
^ftts  and  owls  came  out  from  their  retreats ; 
domestic  fowl  went  to  roost ;  and  swallows 
^were  seized  with  so  great  a  terror  that  in 
some  places  they  were  caught  in  the  streets. 
A  herd  of  cattle  grazing  m  the  fields  near 
Montpellier  **  fonned  themselves  into  a  cir- 
cle, their  heads  directed  outwards,  as  il'  to 
resist  an  attack. **'  Horses  and  oxen  em- 
ployed in  the  fields  ceased  from  their  la- 
Dours  when  tlie  sun  was  totally  eclipsed, 
and  lay  down,  neither  whip  nor  spur  availing 
to  induce  them  to  resume  their  work  until 
the  sun's  light  returned.  On  the  other 
band,  M.  Arago  states  that  **  the  hbrscs  era- 
ployed  in  the  diligences  continued  to  pur- 
sue their  courses  without  seeming  to  be  in  I 
the  slightest  degree  afle(;ted  by  the  phe- ' 
nomenon.'"  During  this  eclipse,  also,  it  was  | 
noticed  that  several  plants  closed  their 
leaves. 

*  The  close  accordance  between  the  calcula- 
tions of  mathematicians  and  tlie  observed 
circumstances  of  tlit*  ctrli|)8e  excited  great 
attention,  and  led  scientific  as  well  as  un- 
learned men  to  contemplate  with  admira- 
tion the  perfection  and  regularity  of  the 


movements  of  the  celestial  bodies.  **  All 
the  accounts  respecting  this  eclipse,^'  says 
Signor  Piola,  **  contain  reflections  on  the 
perfection  of  that  great  machine  of  the  uni- 
verse, whose  movements  are  so  regular  that 
the  astronomer  is  enabled,  long  before- 
hand, to  predict  their  cflects  with  unfailing 
precision ;  and  from  contemplating  the  ma- 
chine, it  was  natural  to  ascend  to  the  Su- 
premo Artificer.  While  this  idea  swells  in 
the  mind  there  is  another  which  at  the  same 
time  sinks  into  insignificance, — that  sug- 
gested by  contemplating  the  position  of 
man  in  the  midst  of  creation.  The  magniti- ' 
cence  of  the  scale  upon  which  the  ])heno- 
mena  of  the  eclipse,  whether  atmospheric 
or  celestial,  took  place,  was  patent  to  every 
spectator.  The  extensive  coloration  of  an 
unusual  hue  that  was  visible;  the  rapid 
changes  which  occurred ;  above  all,  the  ob- 
scurity which  settled  over  nature  like  the 
funereal  pall  thrown  over  a  dead  body,  and 
whose  subsequent  withdrawal  in  an  instant 
operated  like  a  resurrection ;  —  all  this  pro- 
duced on  the  mind  a  mixture  of  prolbund 
and  indefinable  impressions  wliich  it  will  bo 
pleasing  to  hold  long  in  remembrance.'' 

And  here  we  may  digress  for  a  moment  to 
remark  how  unworthy 'of  the  philosopher 
and  student  of  nature  is  that  spirit  wliich 
leads  men  to  look  with  less  admiration  on 
n'ktural  phenomena  that  have  received  their 
interpretation  from  the  labours  of  scientific 
men.  No  myster}'  of  nature  has  ever  yet 
been  unveiled  without  disclosing  what  is  yet 
more  mysterious.  Corpemicus  revealed  the 
secret  of  the  solar  system,  to  leave  undetec- 
ted the  laws  which  harmonize  the  planetary 
motions.  It  was  Kepler's  boast  that  he  Imd 
revealed  these  laws,  but  he  left  men  to  ad- 
mire without  understanding  their  perfection 
and  harmony.  Then  Newton  upraised  the 
veil  and  disclosed  to  our  admiration  the  no- 
ble law  of  gravitation  which  sways  all  sys- 
tems through  the  universe.  But  we  have 
more  now  to  perplex  us,  more  to  reveal  to 
us  the  insignificance  of  our  powers,  more  to 
make  us  fall  in  reverence  and  adoration  be- 
fore the  Supreme  Architect,  than  had  the 
simple  Chaldffian  shepherds,  who 

Watched  from  the  centres  of  their  sleeping  flocks 
Those  radiant  Mercuries,  that  seemcl  to  move. 
Carrying  through  asther,  in  perpetual  round. 
Decrees  and  resolutions  of  the  gods. 

If  our  hijjher  knowledge  of  the  mvsteries  of 
nature  sliould  lead  us  to  have  less  of  rev- 
erence antl  love  for  the  Author  of  those  mys- 
teries, it  would  have  been  b«tt<ir  to  have 
never  gained  that  higher  knowledge.  Our 
words  and  works  should  be  worthy  of  our 
new  light.    If  men  in  tbe  old  times  which 
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we  scoff  at  as  tbc  dai^  ages  knew  how  to 
worship  their  Almighty  Father  with  loving, 
childlike  reverence,  and  if  we  in  the  pride 
of  our  imperfect  knowledge  find  it  less  easy 
to  do  so,  it  is  ire  who  are  in  darkness. 
Tennyson  supplies  a  necessary  caution  to 
this  age  of  somewhat  sceptical  inquiry,  in 
the  noble  words,  — 

Let  knowledge  grow  from  more  to  more. 
But  more  of  reverence  in  us  dwell ; 
That  mind  and  soul  accorduig  well. 

May  make  one  music  as  before, 
I    But  vaster.     We  arc  fools  and  slight ; 
We  mock  Thee  when  we  do  not  fear  : 
But  help  thy  foolish  ones  to  bear  — 

Help  thy  vain  worlds  to  bear  thy  light 

Since  the  total  eclipse  of  1842  there  have 
only  occurred  two  which  have  attracted 
special  notice  among  European  astronomers. 
One  is  the  eclipse  of  July  28,  1851,  which 
was  visible  in  Sweden ;  the  other  is  the 
eclipse  of  July  18,  1860,  which  was  visible 
in  Spain,  and  led  to  the  interesting  **  Him- 
alaya expedition." 

The  totality  lasted  nearly  twice  as  long 
in  the  eclipse  of  1851  as  in  tliat  of  1842. 
The  Astronomer  Royal,  who  had  witnessed 
the  earlier  eclipse,  was  one  of  a  distin- 
guished company  which  lefl  England  for 
Sweden  to  observe  the  eclipse  of  1851.  **  I 
have  no  means  of  ascertaming,"  he  writerf, 
'*  whether  the  darkness  really  was  greater 
in  the  eclipse  of  1842.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  in  the  wonderful,  and  I  may  say 
appallincTt  obscurity,  I  saw  the  grey  granite 
hills,  within  sight  of  Hvalas,  more  distinctly 
than  the  darker  country  surrounding  the 
Superga.  But  whether  because,  in  1851, 
the  sky  was  much  less  clouded  than  in  1842, 
(so  that  the  transition  was  from  a  more 
luminous  state  of  sky  to  a  darkness  nearly 
equal  in  both  cases,)  or  from  whatever 
cause,  the  suddenness  of  the  darkness  in 
1851  appeared  to  be  much  more  striking 
than  in  1842.  My  friends  who  were  on  the 
upper  rock,  to  which  the  path  was  very 
good,  had  great  difficulty  m  descending. 
A  «»andle  had  been  lighted  in  a  lantern 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  the  total- 
ity ;  and  M .  Hasselgren  was  unable  to  read 
the  minutes  of  the  clironomcter's  face  with- 
out having  the  lantern  held  close  to  the 
chronometer.-' 

During  this  eclipse  the  red  prominences 
were    seen   with  remarkable    distinctness. 
Airy  at   Gottenburg,  Hind   and  Dawes  at ' 
Roevelsbiirg,  T^ssell  at  the  Trollhatten  Falls,  | 
and  other  obser\'ers,  took  drawings  of  these 
remarkable   appearances ;    and   the  agree-  ''■ 
ment  between  the  drawings  is  such  as  to  ' 
leave  no  doubt  of  the  care  with  which  these  I 
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observers  examined  and  recorded  what  th» 
saw.     Round  one  part  of  the  black  limb  ^ 
the  moon  there  was  seen  a  serrated  bar 
of  rose-pink  light,  in  another  place  a  pyK: 
midal  red  mountain,  in  a  third  a  canr% 
streak  of  red  light  formed  like  a  Tnrkr 
scimitar,  and  in  a  fourth  a  red  detaclc^iK.  ;iied 
cloud,  which  Airy  and  Lassell  picture 
nearly   circular  in  form,  while  Hind 
Dawes    represent   it    as    triangular, 
doubt  could  exist  that  these  objects 
longed  to  the  sun  and  not  to  the  m 
since  the  moon  was  seen  to  traverse  tbezz^m  * 
insomuch  that  on  the  side  towariis  wb=^zuch 
she  was  moving  their  altitude  diminiitz=aed, 

while  on  the  opposite  side  they  grew  lai ver 

until  the  appearance  of  the  sun^s  disc  in  tus 
neighbourhood  obliterated  them  through  ex- 
cess of  light. 

The  observers  were  especially  stmcl         by 
the  perfect  distinctness   with  which  t^knese 
remarkable    appearances    were    exhib£-  ^ed. 
'*  I  had  heard  them  described  as  but  K~^aint 
phenomena,"  says  Lassell.     **My 
and  astonishment  may  therefore    be 
imagined  when  the  view  presented  its* 
my  eyes  which  I  am  about  to  describe, 
the  middle  of  the  (telescopic)  field  was 
body  of  the  moon,  rendered  visible  encz^usii 
by  the  light  of  the  corona  attended  hy^   toe 
apparent  projections.    These  promine 'V^ces 
were  of  the  most  brilliant  lake  colour,    -— * 
splendid  pink  quite  defined  and  hard.    'B-.*iey 
appeared  to  me  to  be  not  quiescent;      but 
the  moon  passing  over  them,  and  ther&fore 
exhibiting  them  m  different  phase,  is^lgbt 
convey  an  idea  of  motion.     Tney  were  ewi- 
dently  to  my  senses  belonging  to  the  sun, 
and  not  at  ail  to  the  moon ;  lor,  especi^y 
on  the  western  side  of  the  sun,  I  observe*! 
that  the  moon  passed  over  them,  reveaIio£S 
successive  portions  of  them  as  it  advanceci - 
In  conformity  with  this  observation  also,    ^ 
observed  only  the  summit  of  one  on 
eastern  side,  though  my  finends,  ol 
in  adjoining  rooms,  had  seen  at  least  two 
the  time  occupied  by  me  in  observing  wf"'' 
the  naked  eye  not  having  allowed  me 
repair  again  to  the  telescope  until  the 
had  covAred  one  and  three-fourths  of  — 
other.     .     .     .     The  first    burst  of^  ligb^^ 
from  the  emergent  sun  was  exactly  in  the^^ 
place  of  the  chief  western  flame,  whidi  10^ 
mstantly  extinguished." 

When  we  consider  the  actual  dimenaioiu^ 
of  these  prominences  we  are  enabled  U^ 
form  some  conception  of  the  importance  of 
the  problem  which  they  present  to  astnono*' 
mers  and  physicists.     The  scimitar  shaped^ 
protuberance  was  estimated  to  extend  fnU>' 
one-twelfth  part  of  the  sun's  diameter  from 
his  surface.     His  diameter  is  known  to  be 
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Aght  Inmdred  and  fifty  thousand  miles,  so 
ftut^tfae  height  of  this  singular  object  was 
kaUfy  seventy  thousand  miles,  or  nearly  three 
&Be8  the  circumference  of  our  ^lobc.  Con- 
sider, again,  the  long  serrated  ndge  extcnd- 
Sig  around  nearly  a  quarter  of  the  sun^s  cir- 
Stnoference.  This  ridge  was  about  twenty- 
Ste  thousand  miles  high.  Now  many  of 
Dor  readers  have  doubtless  seen  the  ranges 
of  the  Alps  as  they  appear  when  seen  from 
some  distant  point  m  clear  weather,  and 
they  know  how  imposing  is  the  aspect  of 
tliMe  gigantic  land-masses.  Yet  the  high- 
<ll  peaf  s  of  the  Alps  are  little  more  than 
fifteen  thousand  feet  above  the  sea-level. 
Imagine,  then,  the  magnificence  of  moun- 
tdb  ranges  twenty-five  thousand  miles  above 
the  mean  level  of  the  sun^s  surface.  And 
then  note  that  the  masses  which  present  this 
ridgelike  aspect  were  not  really  ndges.  We 
doQOtless  see  the  side-view  of  a  portion  of 
inmense  tracts  rising  in  wave-like  masses 
over  the  solar  globe.  Consider  also  that 
lU  these  masses  must  subsist  at  an  incon- 
Beivably  high  temperature  —  a  temperature 
It  which  nearly  every  substance  known  upon 
>ar  earth  would  be  not  merely  liquefied  but 
'apprised. 

6ut  if  these  considerations  are  startling, 
rhat  shall  we  say  of  the  globe  of  ruddy 
natter  suspended  high  above  the  solar  sur- 
ace  ?  This  globe  had  a  diameter  at  least 
loable  that  of  our  own  earth,  and  therefore 
exceeded  our  earth  eight  times  in  volume. 
Lnd,  again,  it  hung  suspended  at  a  height 
if  full  twenty  thousand  miles  from  the  sur- 
aco  of  the  sun.  What  sort  of  an  atmos- 
ihere  must  that  be  in  which  globes  of  this 
lort  float  as  buoyantly  as  the  clouds  which 
leek  our  summer  skies  ?  and  how  intensely 
ictive  must  all  the  processes  be  which  are 
it  work  in  the  solar  atmosphere  when  vol- 
imes  80  immense  arc  maintained  at  the  in- 
ense  heat  which  the  colour  and  buoyancy 
^the  prominences,  as  well  as  their  proxim- 
ty  to  tne  sun,  prove  them  to  possess  ! 

During  the  eclipse  of  1860,  the  red  prom- 
inences again  attracted  a  great  deal  of  at- 
tention among  astronomers.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  many  leading  English  as- 
tronomers, amongst  whom  the  Astronomer 
Royal  again  figured,  took  part  in  the  cele- 
t>rated  Himalaya  expedition.  MM.  Lever- 
rier  and  (ioldschmidt  of  Paris,  the  Padre 
Stcchi  of  Rome,  and  a  host  of  astronomical 
^lebrities,  took  part  in  observing  the  vari- 
ms  phenomena,  astronomical,  physical,  and 
neteorological,  which  attended  the  totality 
>f  this  important  e<'lipse. 

It  18  intortjstinp,  in  the  first  place,  to  com- 
lare  Mr.  Airy's  impressions  as  to  the  gen- 
eral effect  of  the  totality  with  those  which  he 


formed  during  the  two  former  eclipses.  It 
is  not  often  that  the  same  observer — and 
that  observer  so  skilful  and  eminent  —  has 
the  opportunity  of  contrasting  together  three 
total  eclipses  of  the  sun.  In  fact,  we  doubt 
very  much  whether  any  similar  case  is  on 
record.  Hence,  a  peculiar  vahie  attaches 
to  Mr.  Airy 's  remarks.  **0n  the  progress 
of  the  eclipse,"  he  savs,  •*  I  have  nothing  to 
remark,  except  that  1  thought  the  singular 
darkening  of  the  landscape,  whose  <'haracter 
is  peculiar  to  an  eclipse,  to  be  sadder  than 
usual.  The  cause  of  this  peculiar  charac- 
ter I  conceive  to  be  the  diminution  of  light 
in  the  higher  strata  of  the  air.  When  the 
sun  is  heavily  clouded,  still  the  upper  atmos- 
phere is  brilliantly  illuminated,  and  the  dif- 
fused light  which  comes  from  it  is  agreeable 
to  the  eye.  But  when  the  sun  is  partially 
eclipsed,  the  illumination  of  the  atmosphere 
for  many  miles  round  is  also  diminishea,  and 
the  eye  is  oppressed  by  the  absence  of  the 
light  which  usually  comes  from  it.  .  .  . 
I  had  a  wax-candle  lighted  in  a  lantern,  as 
I  have  had  at  preceding  total  eclipses.  Cor- 
recting the  appreciations  of  my  eye  by  refer- 
ence to  this,  I  found  that  the  darkness  of  the 
approaching  totality  was  much  less  striking 
than  in  the  eclipses  of  1842  and  1851.  In 
my  anxiety  to  lose  nothing  at  the  telescope, 
I  did  not  see  the  approach  of  the  dark  shadow 
through  the  air ;  but,  from  what  I  afterwards 
saw  of  its  retreat,  I  am  sure  it  must  have 
been  verv  awful."  **  About  the  middle  of 
the  totalit)'  I  ceased  my  measures  for  a  while, 
in  order  to  view  the  prospect  with  the  naked 
eye.  The  general  light  appeared  to  me 
much  greater  than  in  the  eclipses  of  1842 
and  1851  (one  cloudy,  the  otnor  hazy)  — 
perhaps  ten  times  as  great;  I  believe  I 
could  have  read  a  chronometer  at  the  dis- 
tance of  twelve  inches;  nevertheless,  it  was 
not  easy  to  walk  where  the  ground  was  in 
the  least  uneven,  and  much  attention  to  the 
footing  was  necessar}'.  The  outlines  of  the 
mountains  were  clear,  but  all  distances  were 
totally  lost ;  they  were,  in  fatrt,  in  an  undi- 
vided mass  of  black  to  within  a  small  dis- 
tance of  the  spectator.  Above  these,  to 
the  height  perhaps  of  six  or  eight  degrees, 
and  especially  remarkable  on  the  north  side, 
was  a  bright  yellow,  or  orange,  sky,  without 
any  trace  of  the  lovely  blush  which  I  saw  in 
1851.  Higher  still  the  sky  was  moderately 
dark,  but  not  so  dark  as  in  former  eclipses." 
Mr.  Airy  noted  a  remarkable  circumstance 
in  connection  with  the  rvd  prominences. 
They  were  not  of  the  same  colour  as  in  1842 
and  1851.  The  quality  of  the  colour  was 
exactly  the  same  —  **  full-blush  red,  (or 
nearly  lake)  —  but  it  was  diluted  with  white" 
(an  evidence  of  higher  temperature),  '*and 
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more  diluted  at  the  rooto  of  the  prominences 
close  to  the  moon's  limb  than  m  the  most 
olevatca  points/^ 

It  is  important  that  we  should  here  re- 
mark in  pabsin^  that  the  red  prominences 
do  not  neccssardy  or  probably  spring,  from 
tlie  sun's  surface,  as  a  mountain  from  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  Masses  suspended  in 
tlie  solar  atmosphere  would  appear  as  prom- 
iucncefil  resembling-  mountains,  unless  they 
happened  to  be  of  comparatively  moderate 
extent,  and  were  seen  in  such  a  position  that 
the  space  between  them  and  the  8un''s  sur- 
face became  percentil>le.  Tliose  serrated 
ridges,  therefore,  that  we  see  may  belong 
to  tne  upper  surfaces  of  masses  suspended 
high  above  the  true  surface  of  the  sun. 
And  since  there  have  been  cases  in  which 
the  red  matter  has  been  seen  to  be  suspended 
at  a  great  distance  from  the  sun,  it  seems 
not  improbable  that  all  the  so-called  promi- 
nences are  similarly  circumstanced* 

Before  proceeding,  however,  to  inquire  a 
littlo  into  the  probable  constitution  of  these 
marvellous  objects,  it  will  be  well  to  give  a 
brief  description  of  what  was  seen  by  Con- 
tinental observers  during  the  last  great 
eclipse.  Leverrier  says  that  the  first  object 
which  he  saw  in  the  telescopic  field  of  view 
when  totality  had  commenced,  was  **  an  iso- 
lated cloud,  entirely  separated  from  the 
moon^s  limb  by  a  space  equal  to  its  own 
size.^^  He  adds,  that  the  colour  of  the 
cloud  was  a  fine  rose,  tinged  with  violet, 
and  almost  white  in  some  parts  through  ex- 
ceeding brilliancy.  Near  this  cloud  were 
two  others,  one  above  tlie  other,  the  upper 
being  the  smaller;  these  were  very  unc- 
quall)'  illuminated.  Elsewhere  he  saw  two 
elevated  prominences  close  to  each  other, 
and  in  another  part  a  protuberance  resem- 
bling a  tooth.  Returning  to  the  point 
where  he  had  seen  two  clouds,  he  found 
them  unaltered  in  figure.  He  now  directed 
his  attention  to  the  part  of  the  moon^s  limb 
behind  which  the  sun  was  about  to  appear. 
Here  he  saw  a  long  ridge  of  reddish  purple 
colour,  having  a  seiTated  outline. 

M.  (ioldsclimidt  describes  the  appearance 
of  one  of  the  rose-coloured  prominences 
in  the  following  terms  :  —  **  The  most  im- 
]K>sing,  as  well  as  complicated  of  the  promi- 
nences, wliich  1  will  call  the  cJiandelier^ 
was  grand  beyond  description.  It  rose  up 
from  the  limb,  appearing  like  slender  tongues 
of  tire,  and  ol*  a  rose  colour,  its  edges  pur- 
ple and  transparent,  allowing  the  interior 
of  the  orominence  to  be  seen ;  in  fact,  I 
could  ^e  distinctly  that  the  protuberance 
was  hollow.  Shortly  before  the  end  of  the 
totality  I  saw  escape  from  the  rose-coloured 
and  transparent  sneaves  of  light  a  ali^t 


display  in  the  shape  of  a  fan,  which  gfne  to 
the  protuberance  a  real  resembLmce  to  a 
chandelier.  Its  base,  which  at  the  cob- 
mencemeiit  of  the  totality  was  noticed  to  bt 
very  decidedly  on  the  black  limb  of  tfte 
moon,  became  slightly  less  attached,  and 
the  whole  took  an  appearance  more  ethereal 
or  vapourish.^  M.  Goldsclimidt  obsenred 
that  the  small  jets  of  light  disappeared  u 
soon  as  the  sun^s  rays  became  visible,  but 
the  prominence  itself  remained  disdocdy 
visible  nearly  five  minutes  after  the  reap- 
pearance of  the  sun.  The  rest  of  H.  G^- 
schmidt^s  account  corresponds  closely  with 
what  is  described  by  other  observers.  We 
may  remark  that  his  opinion  respecting  the 
hollowness  of  his  "chandelier-prominence" 
seems  founded  on  very  insufficient  evidence. 
The  transparence  of  the  outer  porta  of  the 
prominence  is  a  proof  rather  tnat  the  cen- 
tral parts  were  denser  than  that  the  promi- 
nence was  hollow.  But  all  that  M.  Gold- 
Schmidt  says  that  be  observed  may  be  accept- 
ed with  the  fullest  confidence,  though  no 
other  observer  has  described  similar  appear- 
ances ;  for  there  has  seldom  lived  so  acute 
and  skilful  an  observer  as  this  astronomer. 
He  was  well  known  to  fame  as  tb^  discov- 
erer of  no  less  than  thirteen  asteroids,  and 
numbers  of  nebulae  and  variable  stars. 

The  Padre  Secchi,  of  the  Collegio  Ro- 
mano, remarks  of  one  protuberance,  thai 
the  point  was  **  rather  slender  and  cun^-ed, 
resembling  a  flame  somewhat  agitated.*" 
He  remarked  that  as  the  moon  passed  across 
the  solar  disc  so  many  luminous  points  ap- 
peared on  the  following  edge  of  the  black 
disc  that  he  was  embarrassed  which  to  choose 
for  observation  and  measurement.  TTie 
prominences  increased  in  size  as  the  moon 
glided  forwards,  and  he  "saw,  with  surprise, 
an  almost  continuous  arc  of  purple  light  in- 
stantaneously formed,  composed  of  small 
protuberances,  in  that  part  of  the  lunar 
disc  where  the  reappearance  of  the  sun  was 
expected. ^^  He  remarks  that  his  observa- 
tions have  convinced  him  **  that  the  pro- 
tuberances are  connected  with  the  sun,  and 
that  it  is  absurd  to  assert  the  contrary." 

It  appears  to  us  that  very  little  doubt  can 
exist  as  to  the  general  character  of  the  red 
prominences,  though  we  are  very  far  from 
asserting  that  their  exact  constitution  can 
be- readily  determined. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  tolerably  clear  that 
they  are  not  fixed  in  position.  No  motion 
has,  indeed,  been  observed  in  them  during 
the  short  time  that  they  have  continued  visi- 
ble in  total  eclipses.  But  we  know  that 
the  whQle  of  the  sun^s  surface  is  in  a  state 
of  continual  agitation.  The  spots  break 
out,  vary  in  form,  expand,  contract,  ex- 
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fin,  whirl  around  their  nuclei,  are 
r  iqpanned  by  sharply  defined  bridges 
ftiQd  after  many  such  changes  van- 
Eether.  All  this  while  the  region 
lie  spots  shows  obvious  traces  of  a 
1  flax  and  reflux  of  matter.  •  Then, 
lere  are  the  periodic  variations  in 
aency  of  spots,  and  of  the  faculse 
fokb  which  accompany  thehi.  And 
i  tibere  are  only  two  bands  on  the 
!lkce  (corresponding  in  position  to 
lerate  zones  upon  the  earth^s  sur- 
.  which  these  changes  take  place,  yet 
I  distinct  evidence  that  the  great 
ear  period  aflccts  the  whole  surface 
nn.  For  at  the  time  when  spots  are 
d^uent  the  sun^s  disc  presents  — 
es  for  several  months  —  an  appear- 
^er  observed  at  any  other  time.  In- 
'  appearing  darker  round  the  edge 
isc,  it  is  seen  perfectly  uniform  in 
!  its  whole  surface.  This  variability 
ppearance  of  the  sun^s  surface  is 
;ent  with  the  existence  of  masses  of 
fixed  in  position  (or  even  permanent 
cter,  but  unfixed  in  position)  over 
e  solar  regions. 

ave  also  seen  the  probability  that 
at  the  red  prominences  are  detached 
I  sun^s  surf.ice. 

now,  thirdly,  that  they  must  exist 
jonceivably  high  temperature. 
\  the  spectroscope  has  proved  that 
^  light  reaches  us  after  passing 
an  extensive  solar  atmosphere,  con- 
f  the  vapours  of  many  of  our  best- 
letals.  Tlie  vapour  of  iron,  for  in- 
brmsa  part  of  the  sun^s  atmosphere 
in  the  same  way  as  aqueous  va- 
pears  as  a  constituent   of  our  own 

ms  to  us  reasonable  to  conclude 
ese  considerations  tliat  the  objects 
le  red  prominences  are,  in  reality, 
uds ;  only  instead  of  consisting,  as 
astrial  clouds  do,  of  visible  aqueous 
[that  is,  of  minute  ijlobulcs  of  wa- 
y  consist  of  the  visible  vapours  of 
>us  metals  which  exist  in  the  solar 
ere.  In  othei*  words  they  are  clouds 
)y  the  ccindensation  of  the  metallic 
into  liquid  globules. 
rier  was  led  by  his  observation  of 
)se  of  ISGO  to  associate  the  solar 
th  tlje  red  prominences  in  a  manner 
iccording  witli  the  view  we  have 
forward.  **  Observation  proves," 
**that  the  rose-coloured  matter  is 
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accumulated  occasionally  on  certain  points 
in  quantities  more  considerable  than  in  oth- 
ers, and  as  the  light  of  the  coiTesponding 
part  of  the  sun  may  possibly  be  found  more 
or  less  extinguished,  we  arrive  at  a  natural 
explanation  of  the  spots  on  the  sun^s  sur- 
face. These  spots  will  exhibit  the  most 
varied  forms  and  appearances,  subject  to 
the  most  rapid  changes,  in  a  similar  manner 
to  what  has  been  already  observed^provided 
they  are  produced  by  clouds.  They  will 
change  their  position  on  the  surface  of  the 
sun  like  clouds  on  the  surface  of  the  earth. ''^ 
We  trust  that  the  great  eclipse  which  is 
approaching  will  not  pass  without  adding 
largely  to  our  knowledge  of  solar  physics. 
Evefything  seems  favourable — the  regular* 
ity  of  the  Lidian  climate ;  the  long  range  of 
inhabited  country  traversed  by  the  shadow ; 
the  careful  preparation  which  has  been  made 
for  spectroscopic  observation,  and  for  tak- 
ing photograpnic  views  of  the  phenomena 
presented  during  the  totality.  All  these  cir- 
cumstances, and  the  exceptional  character 
of  the  eclipse  itself,  combine  to  afford  prom- 
ise of  interest  and  important  discoveries. 

Since  the  above  was  written  we  have 
heard  of  several  other  expeditions  which 
have  been  sent  out  to  view  this  important 
eclipse.  The  Russian  Government  has  sent 
an  expedition  to  Aden,  almost  the  nearest 
point  at  which  the  eclipse  will  be  visible  as 
a  total  one.  The  French  Government  sends 
out  M.  Jansen,  the  eminent  observer,  at  the 
head  of  a  well-appointed  expedition.  The 
Pope  sends  out  Father  Secchi.  Mr.  Pog- 
son,  the  superintendent  of  the  Government 
observatory  at  Madras,  will  also  take  part 
in  the  wor)c  of  observing  the  eclipse.  He 
lias  been  supplied  by  Mr.  Huggins,  the  em- 
inent spectroscopist,  with  instruments  for 
analysing  the  light  from  the  corona  and 
the  coloured  prominences.  Certainly  the 
eclipse  will  be  well  watched — unless  the  , 
weather  should  unfortunately  be  unfavour- 
able. Nor  will  observers  at  home  be  alto- 
gether idle.  The  careful  survey  of  the  sun's 
disc  for  several  days  before  and  after  the 
great  eclipse  will  doubtless  be  carefully  at- 
tended to  by  the  eminent  students  of  solar 
physics  who  have  charge  of  the  Kew  Ob- 
servatory. Thus  it  will  be  possible  to  deter- 
mine what  spots,  if  any,  were  on  or  near 
the  boundary  of  the  disc  at  the  moment  of 
totality ;  and  the  suspected  association  be- 
tween the  spots  and  the  coloured  promi- 
nences will  be  put  to  a  satisfactory  test. 
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From  The  Saiurday  Review, 
LA  FEMME  PASSIVE. 

Without  doabt  it  is  a  time  of  trial  to  all 
women,  more  or  less  painful  according  to 
individual  disposition,  when  they  first  be^n 
to  grow   old  and  lose  their  good  looks. 
Youth  and  beauty  make  up  so  much  of  their 
personal  value,  so   much  of  their  natural 
raison  cTitre,   that    when  these   are  gone 
many  feel  as  if  their  whole  career  was  at  an 
end,  and  as  if  nothing  was  lefl  to  them  now 
that  they  are  no  longer  young  enough  to  be 
loved  as  girls  are  loved,  or  pretty  enough  to 
be   admired  as   once   they  were  adnured. 
For  women  of  a  certain  position  have  so  lit- 
tle wholesome  occupation,  and  so  little  am- 
bition for  anything,  save  indeed  that  miser- 
able thing  called  **  getting  on  in  society," 
that  they  cannot  change  their  way  of  life 
with  advancing  years ;  they  do  not  attempt 
to  find  interest  in  things  outside  themselves, 
and  independent  of  the  mere  personal  at- 
tractiveness  which    in    youth    constituted 
their  whole  pleasure  of  existence.     This  is 
essentially  the  case  with  fashionable  women, 
who  have  staked  their  all  on   appearance, 
and  to  whom  ^ood  looks  are  of  more  ac- 
count than  noble  deeds ;  and,  accordingl;|r, 
the   struggle  to  remain  young  is  a  frantic 
one   with  them,   and  as   degrading  as   it 
is  frantic.     With  the  ideal  woman  of  mid- 
dle age  —  that  pleasant  woman,  with  her 
happy  face  and  softened  manner,  who  unites 
the  charms  of  both  epochs,  retaining  the 
ready  responsiveness  of  youth  while  adding 
the  wider  sympathies  of  experience  —  with 
her  there  has  never  been  any  such  struggle  to 
make  herself  an  anachronism.    Consequent- 
ly she   remains   beautiful  to   the  last,  far 
more  beautiful  than  all  the  pastes  and  wash- 
es  in   Madame  liachel's  shop  could  make 
her.     Sometimes,  if  rarely  in  these  latter 
days,  we  meet  her  in  society,  where   she 
carries  with  her  an  atmosphere  of  her  own 
—  an   atmosphere    of   honest,    wholesome 
truth  and  love,  which  makes  every  one  who 
enters  it  l)etter  and  purer  for  the  time.    All 
children  and  all  young  persons  love   her, 
because  she  understands  and  loves   them. 
For  she  is  essentially  a  mother  —  that  is,  a 
woman   who   can   forget  herself,  who   can 
give  without  asking  to  receive,  and  who, 
without    losing  any   of   the  individualism 
which  belongs  to  self-respect,  can  yet  live 
for  and  in  the  lives  of  otiiers,  and  find  her 
best  joy  in  the  well-l>eing  of  those  about  her. 
Tliere  is  no  serx'ility,  no  exaggerated  sac- 
rifice in  this  ;    it  is  simply  the  folfilment  of 
woman's  highest  duty  —  the  expression  of 
that  grand  maternal  instinct  which  need  not 
necessarily  include  the  fact  of  personal  ma- 


ternity, but  wbidi  niist  find  otteniweii 
some  line  of  unselfish  action  with  mil  wwwii 
worthy  of  the  name.  The  ideiU  wooan  of 
middle  a^  understands  the  young  beoMse 
she  has  lived  witK  them.  If  a  mother,  At 
has  performed  her  maternal  duties  wkk 
cheerfulness  and  love.  There  has  bees  no 
giving  up  her  nursery  to  the  care  of  a  hired 
servant  who  is  expected  to  do  for  twenty 
pounds  a  year  what  the  tremendous  insliiict 
of  a  mother's  love  could  not  find  strength  to 
do.  When  she  had  children,  she  attended 
to  them  in  great  part  herself,  and  learaC  all 
about  their  tempers,  their  maladies,  and  tiie 
best  methods  of^  management ;  as  they  srew 
up  she  was  still  the  best  friend  they  had, 
the  Providence  of  their  young  lives  who 
gave  them  both  care  and  justice,  both  k>f<e 
and  guidance.  Such  a  manner  of  life  has 
forced  her  to  forget  herself.  When  her 
child  lay  ill,  perhaps  dying,  she  had  no 
heart  and  no  time  to  think  of  her  own  ap- 
pearance, and  whether  this  dressinc-gown 
was  more  becoming  than  that;  and  what 
did  the  doctor  think  of  her  with  her  hair 
pushed  back  from  her  face;  and  what  a 
fright  she  must  have  looked  in  the  morning 
light  afler  her  sleepless  night  of  watching. 
The  world  and  all  its  petty  pleasures  and  pju- 
try  pains  faded  away  in  the  presence  of  the 
stern  tragedy  of  the  hour;  and  not  the 
finest  ball  of  the  season  seemed  to  be  worth 
a  thought  compared  to  the  all-absorbing 
question  of  whether  her  child  slept  afler  his 
draught  and  whether  he  ate  his  food  with 
better  appetite.  And  such  a  life,  in  spite  of 
all  its  cares,  has  kept  her  young  as  well  as 
unselfish ;  we  should  rather  say,  young  be- 
cause unselfish.  As  she  comes  into  the 
room  with  her  daughters,  her  kindly  face  un- 
polluted by  paint,  her  dress  picturesque  or 
fashionable  according  to  her  taste,  but  de- 
cent in  form  and  consistent  in  tone  with  her 
age,  it  is  often  remarked  that  she  looks 
more  like  their  sister  than  their  mother. 
This  is  because  she  is  in  harmonv  with  her 
age,  and  has  not  therefore  put  herself  in 
nvalry  with  them ;  and  harmony  is  the  very 
keystone  of  beauty.  Her  hair  may  be 
streaked  with  white,  the  girlish  firmness 
and  transparency  of  her  skin  has  gone,  the 
pearly  clearness  of  her  eye  is  cloucled,  and 
the  slender  grace  of  line  is  lost,  but  for  ail 
that  she  is  iK^autiful,  and  she  is  intrinsically 
young.  What  she  has  lost  in  outside  mate- 
rial charm  —  in  that  mere  bemdi  du  diabU 
of  youth  —  she  has  jniined  in  character  and 
expression ;  and,  not  attemptmg  to  simu- 
late the  attracrtiveness  of  a  girl,  she  keeps 
what  nature  gave  her — the  attractiveness  of 
middle  age.  And  as  everj-  epoch  has  its  own 
beauty,   if   women   would   but   learn   that 
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lit  dbe  is  as  beautiful  now  as  a  matron  of 
r«  because  in  harmony  with  her 'years, 
i  because  her  beauty  has  been  carried  on 
a  natter  to  spirit,  as  she  was  when  a 
den  of  sixteen.  This  is  the  ideal  wo- 
1  ef  middle  age,  met  with  even  yet  at 
8§  in  society  I — the  woman  whom  all 
I  respect,  whom  all  women  envy,  and 
ider  how  she  does  it,  and  whom  all  the 
ag  adore,  and  wish  they  had  for  an  elder 
Mr  4ir  an  aunt.  And  the  secret  of  it  all 
Ui  truth,  in  love,  in  purity,  and  in  un- 
iflhness. 

teilii'"g  far  in  front  of  this  sweet  and 
ileaome  idealization  is  lafemme  passie 
o-day — the  reality  as  we  meet  with  it  at 
a  aad  fi^tes  and  afternoon  at  homes, 
r  Ibvemost  in  the  mad  chase  after  plea- 
),  for  which  alone  she  seems  to  think  she 
been  sent  into  the  world.  Dressed  in 
extreme  of  youthful  fashion,  her  thin- 
I  hair  dyed  and  crimped  and  fired  till  it 
lore  like  red-brown  tow  than  hair,  her 
cid  cheeks  ruddled,  her  throat  whitened, 
boat  displayed  with  unfiinching  ^eneros- 
aa  if  beauty  was  to  be  measured  by  cu- 
inches,  her  lustreless  eyes  blackened 
nd  the  lids,  to  give  the  semblance  of  lim- 

rto  the  tarnished  whites  —  perhaps  the 
dilated  by  belladonna,  or  perhaps  a 
e  and  fatal  brilliancy  for  the  moment 
3tt  by  opium,  or  by  eau  de  cologne,  of 
eh  she  has  a  store  in  her  carriage,  and 
ika  as  she  passes  from  ball  to  ball ;  no 
Uy  drapery  of  lace  or  gauze  to  conceal 
breadtn  of  her  robust  maturity,  or  to 
en  the  dreadful  shadows  of  her  leanness 
here  she  stands,  the  wretched  creature 
»  will  not  consent  to  grow  old,  and  who 
still  affect  to  be  like  a  fresh  coquettish 
when  she  is  nothing. but  la  femme 
sie — IcLfemme  pajfaee  et  ridicule  into  the 
^ain.  There  is  not  a  folly  for  which 
Q  the  thoughtlessness  of  youth  is  but  a 
r  excuse  into  which  she,  in  all  the  plen- 
le  of  her  abundant  experience,  does  not 
ige.  Wife  and  mother  as  she  may  be, 
flirts  and  makes  love  as  if  an  honourable 
e  was  as  open  to  her  as  to  her  daughter, 
tS  if  she  did  not  know  to  what  end  flirt- 
and  making  love  lead  in  all  ages.  If  we 
ch  the  career  of  such  a  woman,  we  see 
',  by  slow  but  very  sure  degrees,  she  is 
ged  to  lower  the  standard  of  her  adorers, 
to  take  up  at  last  with  men  of  inferior 
al  position,  who  are  content  to  buy  her 
*onage  by  their  devotion.  To  the  best 
I  of  her  own  class  she  can  give  nothing 
.  they  value ;  so  yhe  barters  with  snobs, 
t  go  into  the  transaction  with  their  eyes 
Q,  and  take  the  whole  affair  as  a  matter 
exchange,  and  quid  pro  quo  rigidly  ex- 


acted. Or  she  does  really  dazzle  some  very 
young  and  low  bom  man  who  is  weak  as 
well  as  ambitious,  and  who  thinks  the  fugi- 
tive regard  of  a  middle-aged  woman  of  high 
rank  something  to  be  proud  of  and  boasted 
about.  That  3ie  is  as  old  as  his  own  mother 
«*  at  this  moment  selling  tapes  behind  a  vil- 
lage counter,  or  gathering  up  the  eggs  in  a 
country  farm  —  tells  nothing  against  the  as- 
sociation with  him ;  and  the  woman  who  be- 
gan her  career  of  flirtation  with  the  son  of 
a  duke  ends  it  with  the  son  of  a  shopkeeper, 
having  between  these  two  terms  s{)annea  all 
the  several  degrees  of  degradation  which  lie 
between  giving  and  buying.  She  cannot 
help  herself;  for  it  is  part  of  the  insignia  of 
her  artificial  youth  to  have  the  reputation  of 
a  love  affiiir,  or  the  pretence  of  one,  if  even 
the  reality  is  a  mere  delusion.  When  such 
a  woman  as  this  is  one  of  the  matrons,  and 
consequently  one  of  the  leaders  of  society, 
what  can  we  expect  from  the  girls  ?  What 
worse  example  could  be  given  to  the  young  P 
When  we  see  her  with  5er  own  daughters 
we  feel  instinctively  that  she  is  the  most  dis- 
astrous adviser  they  could  have ;  and  when  in 
the  company  of  girls  or  young  married  wo- 
men not  belonging  to  her,  we  doubt  whether 
we  ought  not  to  warn  their  natural  guardians 
against  allowing  such  association,  for  all  that 
her  standing  in  society  is  undeniable,  and 
not  a  door  is  shut  against  her.  We  may 
have  no  absolutely  tangible  reason  to  give 
for  our  distaste  beyond  the  self-evident  mcts 
that  she  paints  her  face  and  dyes  her  hair, 
dresses  in  a  very  dicolletk  style,  and  affects 
a  girlish  manner  that  is  out  of  harmony 
with  her  age  and  condition.  But  thougn 
we  cannot  formularize  reasons,  we  have  in- 
stincts ;  and  sometimes  instinct  sees  more 
clearly  than  reason. 

What  good  in  life  does  this  kind  of  wo- 
man do  ?  All  her  time  is  taken  up,  first  in 
trying  to  make  herself  look  twenty  or  thirty 
vears  younger  than  she  is,  and  then  in  try- 
mg  to  make  others  iKilieve  the  same ;  and 
she  has  neither  thought  nor  energy  to  spare 
from  this,  to  her,  far  more  important  work 
than  is  feeding  the  hungry  or  nursing  the 
sick,  rescuing  the  fallen  or  soothing  the  sor- 
rowful. The  final  cause  of  her  existence 
seems  to  be  the  impetus  she  has  given  to  a 
certain  branch  of  trade  manufacture  —  un- 
less we  add  to  this,  the  corruption  of  soci- 
ety. For  whom,  but  for  her,  are  the  **  lit- 
tle* secrets  "  which  are  continually  being  ad- 
vertised as  woman's  social  salvation  —  re- 
gardless of  grammar?  The  **  eaux  noire, 
brun,  et  chatain,  which  dyes  the  hair  any 
shade  in  one  minute";  the  **  kohhl  for  the 
eyelids'' ;  the  **  blanc  de  perle,"  and  **  rouge 
de  Lubin" — which  does  not  wash  off;   the 
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"bleu  pour  les  veines";  the  "  imi;;c-  ol 
eicht  ehades," and  "  theBj-mpatbeliL'  hlu^li.' 
which  are  cynically  offered  for  thu  ii?e  iim 
adoption  of  our  mothers  and  daugiiiiT-.  lim 
their  chief  patroness  in  the  femhi'-  jioesc- 
who  makes  herself  up  —  the  mii|<lk>-iip'< 
matron  engaged  in  her  frantic  ^.tni^j/li 
■gaioBt  time,  and  obalinately  rtfiisiog  tc 
grow  old  in  spite  of  all  that  natuiv  [nay  say 
or  do.  Bod  u  the  girl  of  the  period  aOud 
is,  this  horrible  travesty  of  her  vices  in  tlie 
modem  matron  is  even  worse.  Indeed, 
were  it  not  for  her,  the  girls  woidd  ih'vit 
have  gone  to  such  lengths  as  tlitv  h:ive 
gone ;  for  elder  women  nave  naturally  iui- 
menac  influent-e  over  vounger  once,  and  if 
mothers  were  to  set  their  faces  resolutely 
against  the  follies  of  the  da^,  daughters 
would  and  must  give  in.  As  it  i-t,  tUey  go 
even  ahead  of  the  young,  and  by  esanijSe 
OD  the  one  hand  and  rivalry  on  the  other, 
BOW  the  curse  of  corruption  broadeast  where 
they  were  meant  to  have  only  a  pure  influ- 
ence and  to  se^  a  wise  example.  Were  it 
not  for  chose  who  still  remain  faithful,  wo- 
men who  regard  themselves  appointed  by 
God  the  trustees  for  humanity  dtid  virtue, 
the  world  would  go  to  ruin  forthwith ;  but 
so  long  as  the  five  righteous  are  \eti  we  luii  e 
hope,  and  a  certain  amount  of  ser.urlly  for 
the  I'uture,  when  the  present  disfir.iLTful 
- " '-  ■  (B  or  society  abail  have  subsided. 


Toe  writer  or  editor  of  the  intn>duc:tioii 
to  this,  the  SMi,  edition  of  a  onrv  Ihinuiia 
Btory  appears  cither  to  be  two  prrsuns  or 
to  have  two  minds.  Or  is  it  an  old  pn^lace 
or  lifo  of  Beckford  fished  up  out  of  t-unm 
newspap<ir,  and  boU'lied  and  pati'Iied  by  a 
modem  bookmaker?  It  is  not  long,  but, 
conKidering  how  short  it  is,  it  is  as  bad  and 
slovenly  a  bit  of  work  as  any  one  luks  ever 
■een.  At  page  8  we  find  the  book  spoken 
of  as  "  Bcckford's  gn^at  work,  the  oiii>  for 
which  he  will  always  hold  a  high  rank  among 
romantii-  and  imagmative  writers."  At  pagt- 
6  somebody,  surely  a  more  modem  hand, 

C'ltH  out  that  Beckford  was  a"second- 
d  Horace  Walpulc,  plus  two  millions  of 
money,  miiiva  what  wit  the  gossipping 
Horace  had,"  and  that  as  the  one  ivrotn  a 
"  aomewliat  rubbithing  {sic)  Gothic  ro- 
mance," so  the  other  wrote  ViUhek.     "  Both 


have  little  moral,  and  mre  writta 
with  insufficient  knowledge  of  time  and  plan, 
yet  both  are  so  distant  Uiat  the  reader  (aib 
to  detect  incongruities,  and  tbe  books  fora 
pleasant  reading."  It  is  not  worth  while 
asking  the  writer  why  it  should  be  any  ob- 

S'  action  to  a  romance  that  it  has  little  monl ; 
ut  surely  the  author  of  this  mild  eulogjoa 
is  not  the  same  person  who  had  told  ns  that 
Vathekwill  always  confer  on  the  wrilert 
high  rank  among  imaginative  and  romantic 
authors.  At  the  close  of  the  paragcub 
where  the  more  modem  hand  has  been  du- 
paraging  the  book  which  he  was  colled  npoa 
to  bTcHS,  we  are  suddenly  puUed  up  in 
amazement  by  the  intrusive  statement  that 
"these  details  are  characteristic  of  Mr. 
Beckford,  and  form  an  inlereating  illastn- 
tion  of  his  peculiar  taste  and  genius."  The 
reader  fancies  that  he  has  falleti  aaleep,  and 
■O  missed  "  these  details,"  but  in  reading 
the  paragraph  over  again  soon  diacoven 
that  the  modem  botcher  bos  interpolated 
his.  own  remarks  in  the  transcript  be  was 
botching,  and  then  has  ended  the  paragraph 
in  the  pompous  phrase  of  the  origin^  and 
better  writer,  just  as  though  there  had  been 
uo  interpolalion.  One  more  instance  of 
shameful  slovenliness.  At  pace  4  we  seice 
the  fact  tliat  *'  Byron  praises  Vai/i«k  for  ita 
correctness  of  costume,  beautj"  of  descrip- 
tion, and  power  of  imaginatioa ;  *  as  an 
Eastern  tale,'  be  says.  '  even  SaisHtu  most 
bow  before  it ;  bis  Happy  Valley  wilt  not 
hoar  a  comparison  with  the  tiall  of  Bblie.'" 
It  occurs  to  one  that  nobody  could  talk  of 
eeen  Kasselas  in  this  way  was  much  worth 
listening  to  about  Eastern  tales,  and  that, 
moreover,  there  is  no  ground  of  comparison 
between  the  two.  For  Dr.  Johnson's  sioiy 
was  a  moral  apologue,  while  Beckford's-was 
never  meant  ibr  anything  but  a  romance. 
Imagine  our  gratification,  Ihercfort,  on  find- 
ing that  the  wriler  of  the  preface  pcrfertly 
agrees  witli  us,  for  at  page  8  we  read  that 
"  Lord  Byron,  who  too  often  wrolo  for 
effect,  praises  it  [  i'atAek'^  as  a  work  of  gi> 
nias,  and  draws  a  comparison  where  indeed 
none  exists,  betwetiD  the  Hanpv  Vallcv  and 
the  Hall  of  Ebtis  of  Vafhek.''  Almost  in 
the  same  page  the  preface-writer  talks  of 
the  beauties  and  merits  of  Valhek  being 
magnified  by  Bcckford's  desire  for  having 
the  book  much  lalked  about,  and  then 
straightway  assures  us  that  in  its  prosaic 
grandeur  the  crowning  scene  will  l>ear  read- 
mg  even  alter  the  astounding  and  sublime 
gloom  of  Milton  and  Dante.  If  it  be  not 
to  magnify  the  merits  of  h  book  to  compare 
it  not  unfavour,ibly  with  Milton  and  Dante, 
why,  then,  how  can  one  magnify  tkem  ? 
Such  a  preface  is  not  a  very  important  mat- 
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ter,  but,  to  resort  to  a  useful  commonplace, 
if  it  was  worth  doing  at  all,  it  was  worth 
doing  well ;  and  as  it  is,  it  has  been  done 
just  as  ill  as  it  possibly  could  be.  The 
editor  cannot  have  given  half  an  hour  to 
his  work. 

There  was  room  for  a  really  useful  and 
interesting  introduction  to  Vathek^  just  as 
there  would  be  room  for  an  introduction  to 
tlie  Castle  of  Otranto  if  Horace  Walpole 
had  not  been  written  about  more  than 
enough  in  connexion  with  other  things. 
To  talk  of  Bcckford  as  at  all  an  equal  of 
Walpole  in  brains  would  be  absurd,  but  he 
still  was  quite  far  enough  removed  from  the 
ordinary  type  of  men  to  be  worthy  of  a 
short  sketch,  which  should  toll  us  something 
more  about  him  than  the  dates  of  his  birth 
and  death.  He  did  things  which  to  the  eye 
of  commercial  common  sense  were  as  mad 
as  things  could  possibly  be ;  yet  this  is  the 
best  reason  in  tlie  world  why  we,  who  are 
all  given  over  body  and  soul  to  commercial 
common  sense,  should  find  an  account  of 
him  particularly  diverting  and  novel.  BccTl- 
ford  was  in  many  respects  a  crazy  sort  of 
person,  even  apart  from  the  commercial 
point  of  view,  but  still  he  was  crazy  in  a 
remarkable  and  unusual  manner.  lie  was 
not  crazy  as  we  must  pronounce  young  men 
to  be  who  come  into  enormous  fortunes, 
and  before  they  are  thirty  have  made  ducks 
and  drakes  ol'  their  property  on  the  Turf. 
A  lad  of  one-and-twenty,  who  comes  into  a 
million  of  ready  money,  and  an  income  of 
over  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year,  as 
is  said  to  have  been  the  case  with  Bcckford, 
is  in  a  position  which,  if  it  did  not  find  a, 
man  crazy,  would  be  particularly  likely  to 
make  him  so.  There  is,  it  is  true,  the  case 
of  the  gentleman  who  owns  the  largest 
house  property  in  the  city  of  New  York ; 
he  came  mto  a  fortune  which  surpassed 
Beckford^s,  and  lives  at  this  moment  in  the 
most  modest  manner  possible,  chiefly  occu- 
pied in  attending  to  his  property,  as  though 
tie  were  his  own  bailiii,  very  much  to  the 
advantage  of  his  tenants.  But  he  has  plenty 
of  Dutch  blood  in  his  veins,  with  sober  and . 
thrifty  family  traditions.  Beckford's  father, 
on  the  contrary,  was  one  of  the  most  phre- 
netic men  that  ever  lived.  His  politics  were 
extreme,  as  everybody  knows,  and  the  ex- 
treme demagogic  politician  of  1768  was  even 
less  moderate  and  sober  than  the  extreme 
politician  of  1868.  Gog  and  Magog  the 
other  day  saw  a  less  passionate  scene  than 
they  were  accustomed  to  see  in  their  civic 
hall  a  hundred  years  ago.  Besides  the  hot 
blood  which  he  inherited  from  his  father, 
young  Beckford  had  for  a  godfather  the  great- 
est, but  also  not  the  least  mad,  of  his  con- 


temporaries. One  would  say  that  a  young 
man  who  knew  Lord  Chatham  thus  inti- 
mately must  inevitably  take  some  craze  out 
of  mere  infection,  if  one  did  not  remember 
that  Chatham^s  famous  son  was  one  of  the 
coldest  and  soberest  of  human  creatures. 
But  tlien  young  Pitt  had  no  money,  while 
Beckford  had  as  much  money  as  he  could 
.spend,  and  was  free  to  imitate  Lord  Chat- 
ham's extravagances  as  lavishly  as  he  chose. 
It  is  impossible  not  to  think  of  Chatham 
planting  trees  bv  torchlight,  when  we  read 
of  Beckford  employing  hundreds  of  men  by 
night  as  well  as  by  day  at  Fonthill  Abbey. 
It  was  perhaps  the  nearest  approach  to  the 
Oriental  system  that  we  have  ever  had  in 
England.  On  the  whole,  it  is  not  a  good 
argument  in  favour  of  our  English  system 
of  heaping  up  colossal  fortunes  for  an 
eldest  son,  that  now  and  then  it  breeds  us  a 
caliph.  Still,  once  more,  better  a  caliph 
than  a  jockey  —  perhaps  even,  for  a  change, 
better  a  caliph  than  a  capitalist  with  a  thirst 
as  constant  as  that  of  the  daughters  of  the 
leech  for  new  investments.  Moralists  are 
always  crying  out  for  new  types  of  charac- 
ter, for  fresh  varieties  of  human  ideal. 
Beckibrd  was  new  and  fresh  enough  in  all 
conscience;  whether  he  was  one  that  a 
moralist  would  care  to  see  much  repeated 
is  another  thing.  He  had  no  vices  of  the 
vulgar  sort.  He  did  not  drink,  and,  in 
spite  of  the  latent  warmth  of  one  or  two 
passages  in  Vaihek^  he  is.  believed  to  have 
been  as  free  from  other  forms  of  sensuality 
as  decent  men  usually  are.  Like  a  great 
many  people  living  at  this  day,  he  did  not 
know  political  economy  well  enough  to  be 
aware  that  to  waste  stupendous  sums  of 
money  in  recklessly  unproductive  expendi- 
ture is  fully  as  immoral,  because  it  inflicts 
fully  as  grave  an  injury  on  the  well-being 
of  the  community,  as  falling  tipsy  under  the 
table  every  night,  or  maintaining  a  seraglio. 
Nobody  had  found  out  in  Beckford'^s  time 
that  property  has  its  duties  an  well  as  its 
rights ;  and  even  if  this  great  social  dis- 
covery had  been  made,  it  is  not  by  any 
means  clear  that  Beckford  was  the  kind  of 
man  who  would  have  seem  the  condemna- 
tion which  this  doctrine  implies  on  such 
practices  as  wasting  one  fortune  in  building 
a  palace  at  Cintra,  and  another  fortune  in 
constructing  'a  second  palace  at  Fonthill, 
and  then  abandoning  both  one  palace  and 
the  other. 

If  Beckford  had  been  a  casuist,  which  he 
assuredly  was  not,  he  might  have  said  that, 
after  all,  he  did  far  more  good  to  the  world 
in  the  pleasure  which  he  gave  it  in  Vaihek 
than  he  did  it  harm  by  his  Eastern  extrava- 
gance.    It  would  be  a  nice  question  to  set- 
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tie  whether,  granting  that  the  monstrous 
follies  of  Fonthill  and  of  Cintra  were  the 
necessary  conditions  of  the  temper  which 
inspired  him  with  the  boundless  and  uncon- 
ditioned ideas  of  Vathek,  the  happiness  con- 
ferred by  the  latter  exceeds  the  happiness 
lost  in  the  former.  Reading  Vaihek  now, 
we  are  perhaps  a  little  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand the  root  of  that  vitality  which  has  kept 
it  living  for  something  like  eighty  years, 
and  has  made  it  seem  worth  while  to  a  pub- 
lisher to  give  the  world  a  new  edition  of  it. 
It  Jias  the  merit  of  being  a  genuine  work  of 
imagination  —  whether  of  Beckford's  un- 
aided imagination  nobody  '  knows  —  and 
works  of  true  inagination  are  not  by  any 
means  as  plentiful  as  blackberries.  And  it 
is  imagination  of  the  Oriental  kind  —  not 
merely  speculative,  but  presenting  abun- 
dance of  external  objects  and  combniations. 
Then,  again,  it  deals  in  the  supernatural, 
is  full  of  fairies  and  devils  and  magic ;  and 
the  more  realistic  or  rationalistic  the  world 
gets,  with  the  more  avidity  do  people  ap- 
pear to  seek  what  is  neitncr  real  nor  ra- 
tional. If  the  human  mind  were  to  hand 
itself  over  fast  bound  to  the  positive  school, 
the  demand  for  fairy  tales  and  magic  would 
be  quite  unprecedented.  As  a  tale  of  magic 
'  and  deviltry  Vathek  is  capital.  The  ILill 
of  Eblis,  if  not  quite  as  fine  as  Dante  and 
Alilton,  as  our  preface-writer  hints  that  it 
is,  must  still  be  held  to  be  well  conceived 
and  well  finished.  But  the  action  of  the 
story  is  not  clear  nor  rapid  enough  to  be  of 
the  first  rank  in  its  kin(i.  In  the  real  East- 
ern tales  every  circumstance  stands  out  as 
distinct  as  objects  in  an  Eastern  landscape 
stand  out  in  the  sunlight;  and  there  is  a 
certain  swiftness  of  incident.  The  action 
never  lingers,  while  in  Vathek  there  is  more 
than  one  cumbrous  pause.  We  wonder  it 
has  been  thought  worth  while  to  reprint  the 
whole  of  Henley's  notes.  Here  is  an  exam- 
ple of  their  huge  profundity.  Bababalouk, 
the  text  says,  drew  Gulchenrouz  from  be- 
neath the  sofa,  and  set  him  upon  his  shoul- 
ders. Then  the  annotator  with  incompara- 
ble solemnity :  — 

Set  him  upon  his  shoulders.  The  same  mode 
of  carrying  boys  is  noted  by  Sandys;  and  Lu- 
deke  has  a  pjissage  still  more  to  the  purpose : 
"  Liberos  dominorum  suorum  grandiusculos  ita 
humerls  portiint  servi,  ut  Llli  lacertis  suls  horum 
collum,  pedibus  vero  latera  umplectiintur,  sicque 
illorum  ftvcies  super  horum  caput  emineat*' 
Expositio  Brevis,  p.  37. 


many  others  quite  as  childish.  Bat  the  idea 
of  annotating  such  a  book  as  Vaihek  at  all 
is  absurd  enousrh. 


From  Tbe  Speetator. 
SHAKESPEARE'S  MAD  FOLK.* 

Many  people  experience  a  certain  weari- 
ness in  taking  up  a  fresh  book  of  Shakespear- 
ian   criticism.      And,    indeed,    there    has 
been  so  very  much  of  Shakespearian  criti- 
cism that  the  feeling  of  weanness  uDiay  be 
readily  understood.      Schlegel,    Gervmus, 
Coleridge,  Ilallam,  Cowden-Clarke,   Mrs. 
Jameson — these,   amount   all    sorts    and 
conditions    of  people,   have  written   wise 
things,  and  dull  things  too,  about  the  char- 
acters of  Shakespeare.     Tired  of  the  con- 
flicting theories  of  ihe  different  critics,  one 
is  sometimes  half  inclined  to  wish  that  there 
were  no  written  criticism  at  all,  and  that 
one's  impressions  of  Hamlet,  of  Lady  Mac- 
beth, and  of  lago  were  derived  at  first  hand 
from   Shakespeare,  instead   of  being  —  as 
they  often  are  —  a  jumble  of  Shakespeare 
and  his  commentators.     Of  course  nobody 
would  wish  to  dispense  with  such  criticism 
as  is  to  be  found  in  the  Wilhdm  Meister  of 
Goethe ;  only  at  times  there  does  come  an 
inclination  to  sweep  away  good  and  bad  to- 
gether.    New  views  —  some  of  them  value- 
able,   but  most    of  them  worthless  —  are 
still  appearing  from  month  to  month ;  and 
many  a  litterateur  tliinks,  as  the  Blougram 
of  Mr.  Browning  puts  it, — 

**  He  sees  some  point  in  Hamlet's  soul 
Unseized  by  the  Germans  yet,  which  straight 
he'U  print." 

Perhaps  the  best  exposition  of  Shakes- 
perian  characters — ceitaiuly  the  most  en- 
joyable —  is  to  be  got  by  witnessing  really 
fine  acting.  To  see  Edmund  Kean  is  said 
to  have  been  like  reading  Shakespeare  by 
flashes  of  lightning.  That  privilege  is  de* 
nied  to  this  generation  ;  but  this  generation 
has  seen  the  Lear  of  Mr.  Macready,  the 
Hamlet  of  Mr.  Fctcher,  and  the  Ophelia  of 
Miss  Terr\'.  But  though  really  fine  acting 
may  fix  in  our  minds  the  outline  of  a  great 
character,  and  even  impress  us  with  the 
slighter  and  mure  delicate  traits  of  temper- 
ament, it  will  not  of  itself  convey  to  us  the 
truth  of  Shakespearian  observation.  Nor 
can  written  criticism  do  this.  Only  the  ex- 
perience of  life  can  do  this. 

Critieisni,  as  everybody  knows,  is  valu* 


This  is  all  the  more  fimny  a  parodv  of  an-  j     •  The  ^Tad  Fofk  of  Shakespeare.   Pdyeholocioal 

notation,  l)ecause  the  writer  evident  I  v  takes  '  J'^«y=*;  vl-vi"^"^"  •■'iy^**T^*lf^""*if^'^.Yi  **•"*• 
'   1  J     ,  .  rr>i  "  >ocuna  LUition,  revised.    London:  HaemlUan  aad 

it  so   much  au  grand  serieux.     Ihere  are  .  Cu. 
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mlbld  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  special       A  child  of  nature  in  simplicity  and  inno- 

Jmowleoge  possessed  by  the  critic  of  the  cence  —  without  guile,  without  suspicion  —- 

subject  he  treats.     The  shoemaker,  in  pass-   she  is  therefore  without  reserve,  or,  as  Dr. 

ing  his  strictures  on  a  picture  of  old  time,   Bucknill  well  remarks,  *' without  that  d^- 

was  listened  to  with  respect  so  long  as  he   ceit  which  oflen  sinmlates  a  modesty  more 

confined  his  remarks  to  the  faulty  painting   dainty  than  the    modesty   of   innocence.^^ 

of  a  shoe.     But  it  does  not  do  to  carry  ttiis   Ophelia's  modesty  was  just  that  kind  of 

too  far,   or    we    should  end  by   declaring   modesty  which  is  becoming  rarer  and  rarer 

Messrs.  Howell  and  James  to  be  the  best  in  our  own  day.     She  was  pure :  and  she 

judges  of  **  The  Black  Brunswieker."  With-  was  little  anxious  to  be  thou<^ht  pure.     She 

in  certain  limits,  however,  the  theory  that   needed  not  to  be  cojisiderm  modest :  she 

special  knowledge  —  it  may  be  even  tech-   was  modest.     But.  she  was  a  woman,  and 

meal  knowledge  —  is  essential  to  criticism,    not  an   angol;  anil   accordingly  her   love, 

holds  good ;  and  an  exposition  of  the  mad   though  composed  mainly  of  sentiment,  was 

folk   of  Shakespeare  may  naturally  be  re-   tinctured   with    passion.      She    may   have 

ceived  with  additional   consideration  if  it   been  unconscious  of  her  own  passion ;  but 

come  from  a  '*  mad  doctor.^^    Dr.  Bucknill,    she  was  not  unconscious  of  the  existence  of 

Mrho    has    occasioned    these  remarks,   has   passion  in  others.     She  was  innocent,  but 

spent  the  greater  part  of  his   life   in  the   not  ignorant.     To  learn  that  she  was  the  toy 

study  and  the  treatment  of  mental  disease ;   of  her  princely  lover  —  to  learn  that  she  was 

l>ut  in   his    essays    he   is   not  obtrusively   a  flower  that  might  be  plucked,  and  smelt, 

medical  —  not  often   even  prominently  so.    and  Hung  away  —  cost  her  a  bitter  though 

Here  and  there  we  come  upon  a  page  that  a  quiet  pain.     **No  more  but  so?" — there 

might  almost  have  been  contributed  to  the   is  real  sorrow  in  those  words.     She  could 

Xancet;  but  very  rarely.     And  in  his  best  not  have  believed  ill  of  one  who  was  so  very 

essays  —  notably   in    his    best    of  all,  on   dear.     But  the  same  fault  in  her  brother 

Ophelia — he  is  a  cultivated  critic,  speaking  would  have  been  more  readily  admitted: 

as  one  having  authority,  yet  with  no  parade   she  was  quite  aware  that  he  might  tread 

of  scientific  attainments  or  of  that  terrible   **  the   primrose   path   of  dalliance."     The 

experience  which   can  be  gained  nowhere   same  charge  brought  home  to  her  own  lover 

Wt  in  madhouse  cells.  was  more  than  a  pain  to  her  —  it  was   a 

We  have  said  that  the  essay  on  Ophelia  surprise. 
is  the  best  in  his  book.  It  is  not  the  most  We  have  not  followed  Dr.  Bucknill  in 
elaborate,  and  it  is  one  of  the  shortest ;  it  is  these  remarks,  nor  is  he  pledged  to  agree 
attractive,  and  even  valuable,  because  of  with  them,  though  we  do  not  see  that  there 
its  simplicity.  It  has  that  crowning  grace,  is  anything  in  them  which  is  inconsistent 
which  some  of  his  papers  want  —  it  is  sim-  with  the  picture  of  Ophelia  which  he  has 
pie.  The  essay  on  namlet  is  careful  and  drawn.  But  Dr.  Bucknill  shall  speak  for 
minute ;  the  essay  on  Lear  is   mure   than    himself. 

that,  for  it  is  original ;  it  contains  a  theory  ^,^^        ^  .       .    , .    .„     ,  .,  v  j. 

that  is  somewhat  new,  or  at  all  events  unla-  ,  "^^^n  she  recognizes  m  his  (Hamlet  s)  dis- 
miliar.     But  neither  of  these  papers  is  so   damful  vituperation  the  mcoherence  of  msanity, 

felicitous  as  that  upon  Ophelia,    n  neither    «^t  T'^'if   k  .  f-       'r!"  J!I  r°-  \r 

*c*iv.iwuo  »o  t.ii«.v     11  »  not  herself,  but  him.     Not  because  she  is  de- 

of  them  18   that   felicity  even  approached.  ^.^^  ^^,j  ^.^.^    ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  .^  .      .^^ 

**  Hamlet"  is  good  here,  and  vague  there,  ^^j^  ^^^^.  -^  ^1,^  .^^  l^i^g  ,no8t  deject  and 

now  interesting,  now  almost  tiresome,  now  ^retchetl.'     Not  for  her  own  blighted  hopes, 

clear  and  sensible,  now  inv()lyed  and  super-  but  because  his  unmatched  form  is  bhxsted  with 

subtle  as  some  Gennan  criticism  on  Her-  ecst^isy,  does  she  raise  theory  of  anguish  :  — 
mcain  and  Dorothea,     But  in  his  treatment 

of  Ophelia,  Dr.  Bucknill  seems  instinctively  ^o  have  seen  what  I  have  iwn,  see  what  111^1*^^' 
to  have  touched  the  right  key  ;  and  the  re- 
sult is  a  harmonv  of  thought  which  is  not  Ophelia  appears  once  more  as  one  of  the  audi- 

disturbed  from  tte  beginning  of  the  chaj)-   f"^*^  ^^<>;«  \^;«  Y^^y^^^^  ^/««;  ^^^  «^"  ^'J^^^ 
ter  to  the  end.     This  essav  is  worth  read-   '^  sweet  bells  jangled  out  of  tune;    butit  is  to 
..  ,,  .  *i '       i.1    *  •         ^i     be  reniarketl  that  she  never  makes  a  consecutive 

ing  carefully-as  is  anything  tliat  is  worth  ^  apiin.    To  Hamlet's  indelicate    banter 

reading  at  all  — and  for  a  voung  actress  ^{^^  „^,^j^^  ^,^^  ^^^^  replies,  scarcely  sufficient 
about  to  act  the  part  we  could  suggest  no  ^^  j^^^j  y^^^  outraged  modesty.  She  is  oon. 
better  study.  But  it  is  not  so  much  lor  its  |  eealing  and  bearing  up  agjiinst  the  anguish 
explanation  of  the  nature  of  ( )phelia  s  mad-  '  gnawing  at  her  heart.  But  fancy  and  intellect 
ness  that  we  are  praising  it,  as  for  the  in-  ;  are  benumbed  by  sorrow,  only  to  dwpliiy  them- 
sight  into  her  normal  character  which  it  j  selves  at  a  later  date,  again  active,  though  per- 
displays.  I  verted  under  the  stimulus  of  disease.    It  is  left 
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In  nine  donfit  to  irtiat  exlent  gritt  M  the  death 
of  PoluninH  ooneorred  widi  pining  Borrow  »t  iii> 
bligbt  Ot  ber  krre  in  giTing  rise  Co  Ophelia'''  ■>'■- 
tnctun.  Tbe  King  uid  Qu««ii  and  laeneanl- 
'leutlj-  reftr  it  to  the  fonn*t  caiue;  jet  ditliu'i^; 
in  her  jfende  Tavings  she  eonatfliilly  refers  r. 
her  fcliier'fl  dnU),  luid  lieVef  -Jireclly  to  her 
loier'B  imkindDew,  Ke  Kr«  incllDol  (a  coooder 
ibe  Ulier  na  b;  £ir  the  iu(«t  )uteat,  though  it 
nuj,  perbnpB,  not  be  the  sule  cause  of  her  di»- , 
trMtiOD.  This  opinioD  foUQiU  itself  upon  the 
fiirm  of  irtsanitj  which  ii  dcpii^tal,  luuDdj,  ma- 
nift  wttb  preriJnit  deae  f  the  KDtmient  of  h>ve 
or  erotomama  aa  it  is  learned);  colled. 


flf 


It  has  been  itated  tiist  Oi>h  1 

I  cuUed  from  tb 
the  dai      Of  the  two  I  m"  r 


It 


th 


th»t  the  I 

and   Hftm- 
1  at) 


OpheliA  Kav<<  noublf  in  the  tendir  pathi 
<if  bcr  words  as  she  s  dutnbating  lh<.  tlow 
«r"  B  t  if  tonfu  J  u  the  ih  aahu  of  her 
lour  ii  Tlln  r  nf  1  nil  uti  r 
eabj«ct4  Urowning  she  baa  no  knowledge 
afberdsDger  — 

Her  clothcB  spread  wide 
And   merma  I  1  ke   awhile  thev  bi  re  her  up 
Wh  ch  tune* 

An  one  ufapable 


ous  J  gr  upi-rt  log  ti  r  I  iti  s  voiiune 
and  no  artiS  lal  conne<4ion  has  been  forced 
This  we  Ih  nk  was  wise  It  was  better 
to  pye  tis  an  opportunity  of  studi  ng  each 
chaiacttr Si-paralclv  than  to  estall  h  come, 
prenoiult  unthoagbt-of  Iiak  lietwei  n  thi  m 
and  npoD  that  link  to  deielop  a  noiel  an  1 
ttartling  theorj  This  u  w!  jt  would  haie 
been  d  ne  by  anj  of  those  <-ni  ts  w!  o  in%a 
rial  i\  tee  in  Uomer  inon  than  H  i  r 
•aw  Dr  Bu^nill  does  not  belou).  to 
that  eixf*  aaii  in  all  his  intKism  he  adopts 
the  nati  ral  id  preff  rtnre  o  the  non  natural 
view  III  IS  not  iraiisceiukntAl  cnucism  ' 
It  IS  the  cnUeism  of  fact 


intellectnal  trainiiitf  an 

whole  of  hin  Ufe  have  6tt«d  \ 

It    xnisisti  ■■■■■]; 
,...^..    fhun   the   Old 

show  how  per- 
fectly the  Old  U  1,...-;...  uui  L>  :-:i;,  Xew.  iit- 
IroUutei!  Ill  A  prtlafe,  iii  Tliiih  Sir  ff. 
Page  Woo<i  diseussea  brieflv  the  qnestioii 
of  the  unitj-  of  Scriptore.  I'he  idea  of  the 
compilation  was  sugwe«led  to  bin,  he  idk 
us,  by  the  attempts  lately  made  to  inraU' 
date  Uh.  author  t  of  thu  OM  Teafuaeat^ 
•lome  who  as  ert  that  a  failfa  m  our  Loltl  aa 
(  J  1  >>  I  Q|  [  -esdanl}  toSte  a  "betwrin 
or  Lien  tV  truth,  of  the 
Testamint      But  ita  ob- 


sbele' 


ol  the  did  Tea- 


b\   the 
mLnof 
tamint   has 
the  authentic  ^i  -i  thora 

t  wh  m  th  ho  k  ar  nliril  ulorinuliilr 
credited  with  a  prophetical  cjiai'actcr  He 
mav  have  neither  time  nor  learning  nor 
judgment  to  ti  or  to  Iv  de  upon  i^och 
allegtcd  <i  scov  nts  bi 
haken   n  h     Ta   h   n 

r  >■ 


t  be«a 

A    Uif 


:H:aiD   if  be 

e  the  books  of  th         a   ft  tamintto 

ntt  own  n.  tbcmfelres 

t  a.    sted  bv  Ibe  Holy 

was   o  lead   hem  into  all  truth 

<n  of  such 


cl  t 
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tt  a  fmall  compass  we  have  in  thi."  book 

mnch  Tsliiiiih-  uattor  —  the  more  valuable, 

let  u9  say,  because  it  cornea  from  one  wli^^r 

•  The  ronlinoltr  of  ■irrir*irP.  »»<J«Un>d  h^^  "■■ 
tndmoDT  or  c.nr  I^urd.  iiid  ut  the  ETin^^li-'i-  >" 
Afo^Um.    II7  WUlian  F^e  Woud.   LoodoD :  11  u r 


faith  lias  bet  n  «hak  nl      n.  ■int 
not   an  numbe  nal 

t(  timoDi  IS  ru<|u  1  and  it  is  not  tat  to 
setk      It   uia     be  I        I  m  Scrqitnref 

ih  III  eKea  m  their  agn-iinLnt  m  tbeir 
mutual  dependence  on  taib  uthir  la  the 
nun  ti  >u<  wa\  ill  vhiih  tht  N^rw  tulhb  the 
01 1  in  their  unm  Sir  V,  1  i^e  Wood 
diTi  I  1  this  uniti  into  IL  t  J  Moisl 
and  spintoai      Uf  (bt  fina  b  n      thrt 

the  It  I  ie  contains  ifai  In  [  n  of  tnan  s  ere- 
ation  hi$  tall  his  nuseraUe  degradation, 
hif  reflnration  throQiih  (he  Kedemption. 
•■The  eitemal  world.''  he  sits,  "  ia  never 
meotkined  in  Scripture  wttboni  a  dinctref- 
eniiiT  to  man's  i-undilion  opon  canh.     Tha 

~  IV  teach  bun  that  Wl  All- 
wise,  am  >.  rfuj.aiHl  AU-bowraicot 
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ing  by  His  simple  word,  and  making  all  ponder  oTer  the  high-toned  prophecies,  not  len 

▼ery  good ;  so  that  man  should  have  no  ex-  striking  in  their  poetic  beauty  than  in  their 

*fuae   for  the  foolish  worship   of  inanimate  moral  tone,  and  listen  to  their  own  repeated  and 

•objects,  however  glorious  in  beauty  (as  the  confident  announcement  of  a  greater  time  to 

•un,  and  moon,  and  host  of  heaven),  but  ^^^^'^  and  then  believe  that  aU  this  really  meant 

ajbould  worship  Him  only  by  Whom  both  nothing?     Observe  that  from  age  ta  age  the 

^^y  and  hii^exist.^     Sentence  of  death  in  P/opljets  never  falter     InthetaMepression 

Pixiiounced  at  the  Fall,  but  the  means  of  *^^,^?P  bums  most  brightly      Daniel  m  the 

>,-k-.^       ..                «  ^«  ,  w«v  n*^  iiicauo  v/A  den  of  lions  IS  not  moi-e  confident  of  his  Siifcty, 

^^Btonition  are  promised  at  the  same  time,  ^han  as  a  ciptive  of  the  furious  Nebuchadneziar 

J^a  the  whole  history  of  the  Old  Testament  he  is  confident  of  the  overthrow  of  the  kmgrJoins 

*^aa8  up  to  Its  fulfilment.     By  what  means  of  this  world  by  the  « stone  cut  out  without 

***<Ui  18  to  contribute  to  it  is  shown  in  the  hands.*    Isaiah  is  not  more  Iwld  in  his  predic- 

"^^Oral  unity  of  the  Testament,  as  well  as  his  tion  of  the  destruction  of  Semiacherib  ami  iiis 

p^'Werlessness  to  achieve  it  fo»  himself  in  host,  than  in  that  of  the  reign  of  Messiah  over 

^oah^s     shameful     drunkenness ;      Lot's  Jew  and  Gentile.    And  when  the  Romans  de- 

^Orldly   choice   of  an   abode  ;    Abraham's  stroyed  the  Temple  of  .J<'msalem,  did  this  mar- 

^m^d  deceit  with  reference  to  Sarah ;  Isaac's  vellous  Book  and  all  that  it  contiins  fade  away 

Paxtiality  for  his  profane  son  Esau  ;  Jacob's  ^^^  ^^^  *  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision '  ?    Was  ever 

*V^ud  "  &c      Then  comes   the    **  Spiritual  *"^^  ^  phenomenon  witnessed  as  this  persistent, 

^Uity'''  of  the  Bible,  shown  by  -  the  unifor-  harmonious  utterance  for  a  thousand  years,  of 

*»iity  with  which  the  restoration  of  fallen  futile  expecUt ions  ?    On  the  o  her  hand   what 

—   ^^  •        i.  r  ^1                    1  i.        i.  u     xi     r  if,  m  tlie  interval  between  the  closing  of  the  Old 

an  18  set  forth  as  wrought  out  by  the  fre^  Testament  and   the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 

fjrcy  of  God  the  I  ather,  through  dod  the  Qne  appeared  in  whom  centred  every  line  of  his- 

on;  Who,  as  man,   should  be   free  from  torj- and  of  prophwy ;  what  if  such  an  One  led 

man's  ^ilt,  able  and  willing  to  oiTer  up  a  life,  as  man,  in  which  the  most  daring  gain- 

•Himself   as   an   Atoning   Sacrifice    for   the  sayer  cannot  8ug?:est  a  flaw;  what  if  He  also 

^uilt  of  all  mankind,  and  should  also  renew  claimed  to  come  as  fulfilling  the  Older  Revelation 

>X]Uin's  heart  to  a  love  of  God  by  the  opera-  and  Himself  foretold  the  downfall  of  the  eartlily 

"tion   of  God  the   Holy  Spirit."     But  this  Jerusalem,  since  the  pui'iyose  of  its  separation 

Uniformity  of  subject  and  plan  becomes  the  from  the  world  had  been  accomplished;  what  if 

»Xiore  wonderful  when  we  consider  how  and  He  in  fjwit  commenced,  by  the  foundation  of  the 

V>y  whom  the  Scriptures  were  written  :  —  Christian  Church,  a  new  kingdom,  in  which  the 

promised  King  should  reign,  *To  Whom  it  was  a 

"  The  Old  Testament  was  written  [as  regards  1»«K*  ^h^'^ff  ^»i*^  ^^e  Jews  should  \ye  8;ived,;  since 

its  human  authors]  at  intervals,  during  a  period  ^^  '*»^;  ^^^  *^»c  Gentdes  also  wei-e  to  be  given  ; 

of   more  than  a  thousand  years.     Its  various  ^^*^  ^^  »^^'**  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^'"""^  *^^  ^^""^''^  ^^^ 

Ijooks  were  composetl  by  the  agency  of  men  of  h'^ving,  to  the  letter,  jiccomplishe.1,  lx)th  in  life 

^most  every  character  and  position  in  life.     The  **"'*  '^^^^^^  ^^^  ^'»'^^  prophecy  h:i«l  foietoM  of  His 

freat  legisliitor,  Moses,  leaders  of  armies,  judges,  ^^^^]y  f'^^^  J"'*  *H?\  '^^'^JV'!**^",  ^^»?  1""«: 

ings,  are  among  its  authoi-s.     Some  of  them  P»*o!nise<l  gift  of  the  Ih.ly  Spirit,  the  inwanl 

lived  amid  the  struggles  of  conflict;  some  in  the  ^^^''''  "f  the  heart,  the  bail  Icr  of  that  Spint- 

cnioyment  of  m^u:e  and  wealth  and  splendour,  ual  temple  which  was  to  su|>ctscm1c  the  jnatenal 

Prophets  also  were  taken  from  various  ninks  of  '^}'^^^, ''''  ^}''''^^  Monuh;  and  what  if  such  tem- 

life,  fh)m   among  the  priests,  from  the  bhHxl-  ple  [though,  ahis  !  too  sl.^wly  and  iinjxTfectly] 

royal.  fW)m  benlsmen  or  other  humbler  occupa-  "  P;»^dually   rising    thn.ughout    the    civiliied 

tions.     Some^,f  them  wrote  in  times  of  danger  7^»*»^'  *«  <*;P  ^»«»"\":  '^"'^  ^^'''7  ^^  J'*^  triune 

and  distress,  others  in  times  of  prosperity;  some  Jehovah  T    Surely  this  contuiuity  of  events  e«- 

were  in  liigh  favour  at  the  courts  of  kings,  and  tablishes  that  tlic  written  >.Hjnl  has  its  outward 

others  in  deep  depression  and  temporal  ilisgnvce.  counterpart,  that  the  ()l<    lestainent  ,s  but  the 

Their  style  is  as  varie.1  as  their  rank,  but  their  ^^"^  «^  ^*^«  ?''J*  »J"'J,  **»«  ^'l"  '«  connected  to 

subject  always  one;  they  thus  unite  in  compos-  the  other  as  m<hssoluhly  ,w  the  AVoixl  of  God 

ing  the  one  grand  Epic  of  which  I  have  spoken.  "^^^^  ^^^  »  »''  *^**«^i:^  ""!*^^  ^'^  }^''  "'"l^"^  V^  ^ 
Do«j  not  this  unity  in  variety  speak  of  Him  who  ,  P^cn^nited  man.     No  other  wntin-s  c  aiming  a 

has  harmonize.1  by  unity  of  the  simplest  Uws  j  **^'^*^»»*'"'^^'*^^.^'*'^  *^  P"^!"^*^*"*  ^''*'*^^^' ^"1^^ 


the  wondeilul  variety  of  our  external  world? 
Again,  consider  all  this  marked  history  relating 
to  one  small  nation,  inhabiting  one  small  portion 
of  the  globe  —  whonoe  arises  its  <lei'p  intert^t  to 
us?  to  ull  the  civiliziMl  nations  of  the  earth? 
Can  any  one  rcjul  the  narnitive  of  the  various 
events  by  which  one  people  was  eliminate«l  from 
the  varie<l  nicos  of  mankind,  or  obaene  how  this 
people  [few  comparatively  in  numljer]  ahme  re- 
tained the  knowledge  of  one  single  supreme  God, 


through  successive  ages,  point  ever  to  one  defi- 
nite end.*' 

But  the  arfxument  of  the  iinitv  of  Chris- 
tianity  do<*s  not  en<l  h<'n*,  aii<l  in  a  post- 
script Sir  W.  Pa<re  Wood  toa^h*  s  ehxjuent- 
ly,  thoujrh  bricfiy,  on  its  still  abidinj;  in- 
tiuence  on  the  history  of  the  human  race. 
Thus  we  have  a  continuity  Iroiii  the  earliest 
period  of  the  world  of  which  we  possess 
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any  written  record  up  to  the  present  time, 
and  the  end  in  not  yet.  We  strongly  re- 
commend this  little  volume  to  our  readers. 
It  should  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  any  whose 
minds  have  been  unsettled  by  recent  con- 
troversy, and  it  is  an  important  addition  to 
the  religious  literature  which  represents  the 
reaction  of  that  controversy. 


From  The  Saturday  Review. 
THE  SUGGESTIVENESS  OF    LANDSCAPE. 

The  people  are  not  yet  extinct,  we  believe, 
who  really  think  that  they  have  said  some- 
thing to  their  own  credit  when  they  have 
assured  you  that  they  have  so  little  ear  for 
music  as  to  be  quite  unable  to  distinguish 
one  tune  from  another.  The  old  and  char^ 
acteristically  English  notion  about  fiddling 
—  which  in  Chesterfield's  time  seems  to 
have  been  the  usual  name  for  all  musical 
performance  or  predilection  —  being  an  un- 
manly business  onl^'  fit  for  Italians,  survives 
even  now  in  the  mmds  of  many  honest  per- 
sons. Still  it  is  infinitely  less  universal 
than  it  was  a  hundred  or  filly  or  even  twen* 
ty  years  ago,  and  it  is  the  fashion  to  feign, 
if  you  cannot  feel,  a  certain  decent  appro- 
val of  the  glories  of  musical  sound.  Some- 
thing of  the  same  process  has  obviously  ta- 
ken place  in  the  enjoyment  of  fine  scenery. 
It  is,  perhaps,  unfair  to  assume  that  our 
grandfathers  or  great-grandfathers  were 
less  accessible  than  their  descendants  to 
the  influence  of  external  nature,  simply  be- 
cause they  talked  and  wrote  so  much  less 
about  it.  Turner's  pictures  form  a  sort  of 
new  dispensation,  out,  ailer  all,  an  age 
that  produced  and  admired  Gainsborough 
can  hardly  have  been  so  absolutely  wanting  m 
sensibility  of  this  kind  as  one  often  thinks. 
However  that  may  have  been,  to  admire 
fine  landscapes  is  now  at  any  rate  consid- 
ered as  indispensable  a  trait,  in  a  person 
with  any  pretensions  to  taste  and  cultiva- 
tion, as  to  admire  fine  music.  People 
crowd  to  Switzerland  in  droves  to  see  the 
scenery,  just  as  they  crowd  down  to  Syden- 
ham in  droves  to  hear  Uamlel.  Most  likely 
there  is  as  little  discrimination  in  their  zeal 
for  Handel  as  there  is  in  their  enthusiasm 
about  Mount  Blanc.  The  majority  of  those 
whose  enjoyment  is  quite  sincere  probably 
find  it  no  more  than  an  enjoyment  of  the 
physical  sense.  Harmonious  sound  delights 
the  ear,  but  only  faintly  stirs  the  fountain 
of  precise  ideas.  So  with  majestic  land- 
scape. The  expanse  and  size  of  scene, 
and  the  exhilarating  freshness  of  the  air,  go 
straight  to  the  physical  sense,  but  do  they 
qoicken  any  articulate  inteUigeoce?     We 


do  not  mean  that  this  delight  of  the  sense 
is  a  poor  thing  not  worth  faavii^.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  one  of  the  joys  that  are  aU 
but  best  worth  having ;  so  is  any  pure  joy 
of  sense.  But  there  is  a  certain  waste,  un- 
less a  man  ^ets  further  than  this,  and  dis- 
covers the  hidden  and  minuter. things  which 
lie  below  or  behind  the  physical  impression ; 
unless  more  definite  voices  speak  to  him 
intelligible  words  penetrating  beyond  mere 
sense  into  the  regions  of  thought  and  dis- 
tinct feeling.  In  short,  to  obtain  from  land- 
scape, as  from  harmonious  sound,  ail  that 
there  is  injt  within  the  reach  of  the  human 
mind,  one  must  have  taught  oneself  a  cer- 
tain skill  in  analysing  the  physical  impres- 
sions, and  distinguishing  tnem  among  one 
another.  In  truth,  this  is  no  more  than  the 
ordinary  process  of  knowledge  in  all  cases, 
only  most  people  have  to  ieam  that  int^ 
lectual  processes  are  of  full  application  in 
SBsthetic  matters. 

One  of  the  main  reasons,  if  there  were  no 
other,  why  people  should  take  greater  pains 
with  themselves  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
habit  of  a  nice  and  appreciative  sensibility 
in  the  presence  of  scenery,  is  that  they 
would  thus  have  so  many  n^ore  opportunities 
of  pleasure  than  they  can  have  otherwise. 
Those  who  are  only  reached  on  the  side  of 
sense  with  no  impressions  beyond  those  of 
sense,  or  at  least  none  but  the  very  vaguest, 
are  not  much  moved  except  by  what  is 
grand  and  violently  striking,  just  as  half- 
musical  people  love  loud  head-nlling  nobes, 
colossal  choruses,  or  solos  with  excessively 
slow  or  else  excessively  rapid  melody,  and 
masses  of  vehement  instrumentation.  Un- 
less they  see  the  biggest  mountains  and  the 
widest  plains,  tremendous  height  or  tremen- 
dous distance,  they  are  as  the  deaf  or  the 
blind.  All  scenes  but  such  as  these  are 
dumb  to  them.  One  wonders  if  there  are 
many  men  to  whom  every  woman  less  fair 
than  the  sculptor's  Venus  is  but  loveless, 
or  many  women  to  whom  evcrv  man  less 
comely  than  Adonis  is  unattractive.  Prob- 
ably not  many  of  either,  and  those  not  the 
wisest.  To  one  who  has  studied  the  human 
face  divine  it  not  seldom  happens  that  what 
directly  and  at  first  impresses  him  least  in 
feature  or  expression  by  and  by  suggests  a 
thousand  things.  ^Landscapes,  too,  have 
their  physiognomies.  And  very  often,  to  a 
man  who  has  given  his  thought  to  them, 
those  which  to  the  vulgar  eye  seem  least 
woi*th  looking  at  become  the  best  loved  of 
all.  Persons  with  crude  notions  about 
scenery  are  only  happy  when  they  are  at  the 
foot  or  the  crown  of  a  mountain,  with  a 
great  view  up  or  a  great  view  down  and 
around.    They  rather  remind  one  of 
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Ik)  like  sugaiy  wines,  who  prefer  sweet 
ort  to  die  most  velvety  claret,  and  very 
cbampEffDe  to  very  dry. 
Anybody  oi  full  sensibility  will  like  the 
untains  and  the  vast  views  as  much  as 
neighbours  or  more,  but  then  he  has  an 
"^aye  for  ever  so  much  besides  which  is  to 
"^uem  insipid,  wearisome,  or  even  disirustiug. 
«A  wide  heathy  down,  for  example,  they 
"And  monotonous,  unsuggestive,  and  abso- 
Tntely  ugly.     They  will  prefer  an   honest 
3i88ez  landscape,  with  no  rise  and  fall  to 
speak  of,  but  fat  and  green,  rich  with  pro- 
mise of  com  and  mutton,  and  redolent  of 
good  augury  for  the  markets.     This  is  at 
wast    something    which    recalls    mankind. 
The  wild  and  barren  heath  recalls  nothing 
to  them,  suggests  nothing  save  a  mean  and 
profitless  desolation.     They  do  not  care  for, 
because  they  hardly  notice,   its    manifold 
fragrance  under  the  hot  midday  sun,  or  in 
the  fresh  south-west  wind;  they  forget  to 
Watch  its  changes  of  shade  and  colour,  from 
erey  in  the  morning  to  brown  at  noon,  and 
irom  brown  to  purple  at  evening,  with  its 
intermittent  hours    and    days   of   deepest 
black.     Yet,  to  one  who  studies  his  land- 
scape as  a  critic  studies  the  picture  of  it, 
a.11    this   and  much  more   discloses   itseli*. 
He  can  collect,  too,  an  anthology  of  ever- 
growing   moral  impressions    and    images, 
tsuch  as  more  than  anything  else  but  the  full 
play  of  his  social  affections  enrich  the  char- 
acter of  a  man. 

And  so  in  other  points  where  the  un- 
traine<l  mind  finds  all  barren  and  unpleas- 
ing.  A  man  with  tlie  re<|uisite  sense  sees 
as  many  things  and  has  as  much  delight  in 
a  grassy  bottom  with  the  hawthorn  showing 
here  and  there,  or  in  a  dell  studded  with 
yew  and  wild  juni|K'r,  as  one  with  lens  ini- 
prcs>ionable  soul  ex|R*rienccs  amongst  Ital- 
ian lakes  or  at  Sorrento.  It  niav  be  said 
that  this  difference  of  susccptil>ility  arises 
from  original  and  irreniovai)le  dill\»rcnccs 
of  subjective  quality;  tliat  nuai  only  trans- 
0  fer  into  landsca]K*s,  as  into  symphonies  and 
sonatas,  what  was  in  their  own  minds :  that 
the  landscajM;  is  (mly  th(^  instrument  and 
stimidus  which  sets  all  this  a-working  within. 
Of  course  this  may  b«'  true  enougii  as  far  as 
it  goes.  There  are  as  many  internal  dider- 
ences  in  the  minds  of  ukmi  as  there  are 
among  landscapes,  but  then  these  differ- 
ences are  capable  of  illimitable  modiiieation, 
and  the  habit  of  a  nice  and  a(H*urate  analysis 
of.  the  impn'ssions  which  scenerv  makes  on 
one  is,  or  may  be  made,  a  jxicniiarly  effeet- 
ive  agent  in  <this  proeess.  It  will  not  make 
men  more  alike,  excejU  in  making  them  all 
more  able  to  extract  a  measure  of  inspira- 
tion, more  or  less,  higher  or  lower,  from  all 


the  combinations  of  colour  and  form  and  per- 
fume which  nature  presents  in  such  endless 
variety.  Besides,  it  cannot  be  admitted 
that  a  man  only  puts  into  a  landscape  what 
was  in  himself  before,  it  may  be  so,  if  he 
only  looks  and  then  looks  away  again ;  if 
he  surveys  the  scene  for  five  minutes  or 
half  an  hour,  and  then  forthwith  passes  on 
to  his  concerns,  or  to  the  next  view  put 
down  in  the  programme  of  the  guide-book. 
But  this  is  to  do  justice  neither  to  the 
scenery  nor  to  himself.  To  realize  the  true 
enjoyment  and  instruction  of  landscape  one 
must  brood  over  it,  placing  oneself  pas- 
sively and  often  in  the  midst  of  it,  as  the 
landscape  itself  seems  to  shimmer  passively 
under  the  noonday  sun.  You  must  learn 
the  moods  of  your  landscape  and  watch  its 
transfonnations,  and  in  time  it  becomes  as 
good  and  profitable  as  a  friend  when  face 
answereth  to  face. 

It  may  be  said  that  a  passion  for  inani- 
mate scenery,  for  heath  and  hill  and  long 
sireteliing  down  with  the  sea  at  its  feet, 
may  well  engender  some  coolness  towards  a 
mail's  fellows,  and  that  in  ac(piiring  a  love 
for  the  stillness,  the  subtle  responsiveness, 
and  the  beauty  of  nature,  one  grows  some- 
what fastidious  in  the  face  of  the  tunnoil 
and  distraction,  the  uproar  and  seeming 
vulgarity,  of  oniinary  human  life.  Con- 
trast(;d  with  the  steadfastness  of  nature 
here,  the  existence  of  the  crowd  wears  a 
look  of  meaiuiess,  as  of  straws  and  dust 
blown  hither  an<l  thither  by  horrid  winds. 
Al>;)r  all,  however,  what  is  this  but  to  say 
that,  because  vou  love  Turner  and  Gains- 
borouirh,  vou  shall  detest  vour  Ilojrarth? 
It  is  true  that  in  Wonlsworth  one  may  de- 
tect some  tendencv  of  this  kind.  The  ab- 
sorption  in  whieh  external  nature  held  him 
en^jjenden'd  an  air  of  coldness,  if  not  (juite 
of  apathy,  about  the  acci<lents  of  humanity. 
He  certainly  never  eare<l  as  much  about 
men  as  he  di«l  about  nn»untains  ;  never  was  as 
deeply  stirred  by  thoughts  of  the  one  as  of 
the  other;  did  not  find  in  the  former  the 
stimulus  to  sympathy  and  exj)ansion  which 
he  found  in  the  latter.  Wordsworth's  na- 
ture, however,  was  excepti»>nal  in  this  re- 
spe«!t,  as  it  was  in  auiount  of  genius.  In 
the  maioritv  of  men  with  anv  pretenee  to  a 
hue  moral  temper  there  is  an  instinctive 
effusion  ol' feelin;X  for  their  own  kinil.  The 
study  and  companion>Iii[)  of  external  beauty 
oii^iht  to  stn'Uijthen  rather  than  weaken  this. 
The  pitilessness  of  nature,  displaye*!  just  as 
much  in  her  beauty  and  calm  as  in  her  .^toriu 
and  fury,  is  the  fact  wlii<-h  above  all  others 
inspires  pity  and  sense  of  fellowshij>,  by  con- 
vincing us  that  men  are  in  the  presence  of 
forces  which  are  absolutelv  indifferent  to 
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their  suiTerings  and  dndoayours.  Perhaps  leaving  the  children  to  guess  why  such  an 
no  one  furnishes  so  striking  an  example  of  uninteUigent  process  has  been  performed  in 
this  order  of  sentiment  as  Victor  Hugo,  any  given  instance.  We  should  deprive 
Nobody  is  so  sensible  as  he  of  the  ruthless-  ourselves  of  the  pleasaiitest  of  all  rights, 
ncss  of  nature  even  while  she  smiles,  and  the  right  to  quote.  It  is  true  that  when  we 
nobody  is  so  alive  as  he  is  to  the  miseries  enter  into  the  details  of  Mr.  Eastwick's 
of  man,  and  to  the  fact  that  our  only  re-  work,  we  are  bound  to  point  out  one  or  two 
source  is  humane  union  and  constant  mu-  faults  of  construction.  We  cannot  alto- 
tual  helpfulness.  He  perhaps  has  dwelt  gether  pass  over  the  strange  composition  of 
more  strongly  than  is  altogether  wholesome  Sie  book,  made  up  as  it  is  of  the  painful  ex-^ 
upon  the  impassive  serenity  of  nature,  perience  of  the  financial  Commissioner  for 
This  is  not  her  only  side.  If  she  sometimes  the  General  Credit  Company,  of  the  quick 
derides  you  by  looking  her  loveliest  when  observation  and  acute  remarks  of  the  real 
you  are  plunged  in  bitterness,  let  it  be  said  Mr.  Eastwick,  and  of  the  imaginair  adven- 
also  that  by  and  by  her  steadfastness  and  tures  of  some  one  rather  like  Mr.  Eaatwick 
permanence  of  relation  begin  to  restore  a  who  was  settled  at  Valencia  and  had  read 
serenity  which  is  of  the  highest  kind  because  Lever^s  novels.  The  financial  part  of  the 
it  is  the  least  narrowly  egotistic.  There  book  is  too  dry  and  documents^.  Some 
are,  no  doubt,  two  sorts  of  men  —  one  of  the  lighter  sketches  are  too  fanciful.  A 
whom  external  nature  in  beauty  or  in  horror  more  judicious  mixture  of  the  several  parts 
most  keenly  touches,  and  the  other  whose  of  the  book  might  have  excluded  the  Irish 
spmpathies  are  most  directly  reached  and  major,  who  seems  to  have  desired  to  perpet- 
most  generously  stirred  by  the  drama  of  uate  Sir  Lucius  O'Trigger  among  the  Span- 
bus^  human  life.  There  are  men  who  love  ish  South  Americans.  But  an  authentic 
their  kind  in  the  abstract,  but  flee  from  record  of  what  Mr.  Eastwick  did,  fused  up 
them  in  the  concrete ;  there  are  others  to  completely  with  pictures  of  what  he  saw, 
whom  nature  is  cold  and  unsuggestive  and  would  have  made  the  Loan  of  1864  memo- 
inhospitable.  You  have  Wordsworth,  and  rable  in  the  history  of  letters,  and  would  al- 
you  nave  Dr.  Johnson  or  Charles  Lamb,  most  have  consoled  the  bondholders  for  re- 
who  loves  the  tide  of  life  that  flows  at  Char-  pudiation.  They  will  now  have  the  pleas- 
ing Cross.  Perhaps  it  ^oes  without  saying  ure  of  thinking  that  their  Commissioner  has 
that  the  best  and  happiest  man  is  he  who  brought  Venezuela  to  Europe,  and  that  ow- 
unites  in  himself  a  particle  of  either  tem-  ing  to  their  loss  we  have  seen  as  with  our 
perament  —  who  is  content  or  glad  to  be  own  eyes  the  harbours  of  St.  Thomas  and 
alone  with  the  external  world,  and  is  not  La  Guaira,  the  towns  of  Car&cas  and  Va- 
too  fastidious  nor  too  loflily  cloudy  to  en-  lencia.  Yet,  perhaps,  so  great  is  the  pcr- 
joy  the  life  and  spectacle  of  the  crowd.  versity  of  human  and  of  investing  nature, 

these  sketches  will  seem  dearly  bought.  No 

such  sentence  could  have  been  passed  on 

F       Th   s     tat  ^^®  book  which,  judging  from  the  one  now 

rom     e   pec    or.  yj^foro  Qg^  ^e  say  Mr.  Eastwick  mieht  and 

MR.  EASTWICK'S  VENEZUELA.*  ought  to  have  written. 

The  reviewer's   task  is  pleasant  indeed  Beginning  with  the  voyage  out,  Mr.  East- 

when  he  has  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  ^^ck  gives  a  dreary  sketch  of  St.  Thomas. 

read  such  a  book  as  this,  and  give  the  pub-  He  calls  it  the  nest  of  yellow  fever,  diffi- 

lic  a  general  idea  of  its  contents.     All  he  ^^^^  ^^^   dangerous   of  access,   swarminff 

can  say  is,  **R('a(l,  forlhave  read  it;  ap-  '«^'th     sharks,     fearfully    depressing,     and 

prove,  for  I  have  approved  it."     Of  course  wholly  destitute  of  fresh  water.     The  drive 

the  public  has  so  mu«'h   confidence  in  its  <^"t  o^  ^^^  }^^  leads  past  the  cemeteries 

chosen  critics  as  will  authorize  it  to  act  on  «f    all    religions.       Apparently    the    only 

suchastateuiont.  But  atlcr  all,  there  would  amusement  to  be  had  is  a  shark  hunt.     Mr. 

be  something  meagre  and  unsatisfactory  in  Eastwick  and  a  friend  rowed  to  the  mouth 

the  look  of  our  colunms  if  we  made  no  of  the  harbour  towing  a  dead  horse  at  the 

moTi},   use    of  Mr.    Eastwick's    admirable  »*«'"  o^  *he  boat.     No  back  fins  were  visi- 

skeU'hes.      We  should   be   too   much   like  ^^^^^  ^"*»  when  the  rowers  were  checked  for 

those  representative  parents  who  are  always  a  moment,  several  dark  lines  were  s^n  just 

being  described  as   placing   books   in   the  astern  of  the  horse,  and   the   instant  the 

hands  of   their    children,   and   apparently  ^^at  stopped  five  monstrous  sharks  darted 

at  the  carcass.     Four  bullets  through  the 

•  VenezHcJit ,-  or,  shfrhcft  nfL{fv  in  a  South  Amer-  nearest  shark  and  a  harpoon  driven  into  it 

ican  Itepuhfic,  with  fhf  Ilhtnnj  qf  the  Loan  of  18G4.  :.,^*   xmdor  thp   lower  iiw  HUnoRMl  nf  it  mk 

Bv  Muard  H.  t;v.fwick,  (    B.  F.  U.S.    With  a  "'^^  unaer  me  loncr  jaw  aisposeu  oi  it  K 

Hap.   Loudou:  tiiupiuun  auU  Hall.   1868.  once,  and  when  it  was  towed  to  the  beacn 
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j^    "^ma  fonnd  to  measure  more  than  sixteen  I  was  a  guest,  the  gentleman  who  cleaned  the 

^^^st  in  lengUi  by  nearly  six  feet  in  circuni-  boots  always  came  into  my  room  with  his  hat  on 

J^^rence.     The  other  sharks  had  pulled  the  and  a  cigar  in  his  mouth;  and  another  gcntle- 

•-rse  under  water,  **  and  we  could  only  tell  ™*"*  whom  I  had  engaged  to  assist  Juan,  left  me 

'^  the  bubbles  and   bloody  foam'  what  a  ^®  ^J  *^'*  ^^  arrival,  on  being  refused  the 

«mr  was  going  on  below."     If  the  choice  custody  of  my  keys  and  purse,  which  he  con- 

"^  such  a  place  as  St.  Thomas  for  a  mail  ^\^y  «^*^  ^*«  ^^«  °fjy  ^"^^  ^«  ff^^  ^""^  to. 

ation  perolexed  Mr.    Eastwick.    he   was  At  dances,  as  soon  as  the  mi^ic  strikes  up  m  the 

m  moiTastonished  at  the  open  roadstead  '^!!Z!"3°:5Zf^^^^^^ 

J;       1  .    .    passages  and  ante-rooms,  and  ns  entertainments 

lor  tlie  capital   arealmost  alwayson  the  ground  floor,  and  gener- 

-    •  —7 — -   r ^8   picturesque   ,^Uy  Jq  rooms  looking  into  the  streets,  the  *  great 

hen  viewed  from  the  sea,  but  there  is  no   unwashed  '  thrust  their  naked  arms  and  greasy 

lielter  for  shipping,  and  the  town  is  consid-   feces  between  the  bars  of  the  windows  and  criU 

Ted  the  hottest  in  the  world.     **  Perhaps   icize  the  dancing  with  much  spirit.     I  have  seen 

he  best  way  of  conveying  to  a  European    a  gentleman  in  rags  leaning  into  a  wintlow  from 

^^n  idea  of  the  heat,  is  to  say  that  the  mean   the  streets  with  his  bare  arras  almost  touching 

%;^emperature  in  the  coldest  month  is  four  de-   those  of  a  beautifully  dressed  lady,  while  his 

threes  of  centigrade  higher  than  that  of  the   ™os*  sweet  breath  fanned  her  ti-esses.     On  an- 
lOttest  month  in  Paris.     If  it  be  added  that   o^^^r  ot^casion  I  was  talking  to  some  ladies  at  an 
-mhere  arc  no  appliances  whatever  to  make   pven^g  party,  when  a  worthy  sansculotte  jerked 
-things  bearable  — no  good  houses,  no  ice,    »n  Ins  h^  so  suddenly  to  hsten  to  our  convor- 
TU)  cold  water,  no  shade,  and  no  breeze-  f^/ion    that  I  stopped,  on  which  he  called  out, 
z*.  _:ii  u  -111.  •        4.      r  •  ^      A-  ^n»  these  are  the  aristocrats  we  have  here,  who 

It  will  be  possible  to  arrive  at  a  faint  notion   „^„u  .  .,1,  ^^  „„„  ^„^  k»*  ^k^:..   ™      *  1 »    J\ 
^r  au  I'i.    ^^     t*!      i.  4.  put       won  t  talk  to  any  one  but  their  own  set !  *    On 

of  the  reality.       The  temperature  of  Mr.    „„  „;^„.^„  ^^_  L  «io„  ^u^^c  »uu  *i,^  «:«.  ^^ 

Eastwick^s    book    is    throughout    that    of 


Dante^s  Inferno,  We  must  add  that  the 
descriptions  are  equally  vivid.  The  pictures 
of  the  bridle  road  from  La  Guaira  to  Car- 
acas, of  the  town  of  Car&cas  itself,  of  the 
town  and  neighbourhood  of  Valencia,  and 
of  the  general  configuration  of  the  country, 
may  be  cited  as  specimens  of  Mr.  East- 
'rick's  art.  But  we  shall  find  better  things 
to  qnotc  when  we  come  to  the  manners  and 
Customs  of  the  people. 

Tlie    republican    equality  that    prevails 
Everywhere  except  among  the  sentries  im- 


the  president  of  one  of  the  States,  half-a-ilozen 
female  servants,  of  every  shade,  from  tawny  twi- 
light to  black  night,  surrounded  the  table  and 
began  to  watch  the  game." 


One  of  the  least  agreeable  features  of 
Venezuelan  society  is  that  lunatics  are  suf- 
fered to  go  about  freely.  No  one  ever 
heard  of  their  doing  any  harm.  One  in- 
deed came  into  a  room  in  the  middle  of  a 
dinner  party,  walked  round  the  tal>le  mur- 
muring broken  sentences,  and  finally  took 
up  a  knife  from  the  sideboard.     In  i.nother 


pressed  Mr.  Eastwick  more  strongly  than  minute  he  had  cut  himself  rather  severely, 
*avourably.  The  whole  nature  of  tne  Ven-  the  blood  was  trickling  from  his  wrist,  he 
^zuelans,  he  says,  is  soured  as  soon  as  they  1  was  muttering  faster  than  ever,  and  his  eyes 
Put  on  a  red  uniform.  Yet  a  negro  who  '  glittered  like  sparks.  Fortunately,  one  of 
^^s  as  a  sort  of  permanent  official  of  a '  the  company  had  the  pn^sence  of  mind  to 
lower  grade  at  the  Government  House  in  ■  fill  a  glass  of  wine  and  offer  it  to  the  mad- 
CJarieas  was  allowed  to  say  verj-  sharp  things  '■  man,  or  the  Venezuelan  exnoriencc  of  the 
to  his  superiors:  lie  was  once  on  the  bal-  liannlcssness  of  such  people  would  have 
^*ony  with  a  general,  when  some  students  been  unpleasantly  contradicted.  Apropos 
l^gan  to  utter  seditious  cries,  and  exclaim,  |  of  dinners,  Mr.  fcastwick  gives  the  bill  of 


••  Down  with  the  negroes  !  Down  with  the  '  fare  of  an  entertainment  off'ered  to  him  by 
brigands  !  "  The  (ieiicnil  asked  his  com-  the  Minister  of  Public  Works.  The  onler 
panion  sneeringly  if  he  heard  what  was  said  of  the  meal  was  :  —  **  A  brimming  plateful 
about  him.  **  lour  excellency,"  he  replied,  |  of  turtle  soup,  good  in  (piality,  and  indif- 
**  I  hear.  They  arc  calling  out  *  Down  with  fen*ntly  cooked ;  a  large  fruit  of  the  custard- 
the  negn)eM !  '  meaning,  of^  course,  me;  and  apple  genus;  prawns,  parga  fi>h.  and  oys- 
*  Down  with  the  brigands !  '  which,  as  no  ters ;  several  fniits  of  the  cactus ;  turkey, 
one  else  is  present,  must  refer,  I  suppose,  1  boned,  and  the  inside  filled  witli  a  kind  of 
to  your  4^xcelhmcy."  Of  the  general  free-  ,  stuffing  redolent  of  garlic  ;  a  plate  of  cher- 
dom  of  manners  which  prevails  among  the  ries ;  a  fricandeau  of  some  unknown  meat; 
servants  ?Ir.  Eastwick  gives  the  following  several  slices  of  pine-apple ;  a  dish,  name 
sketch: —  unknown,  the  chief   ingredient   luring  the 

I  flesh  of  the  land  tortoise  ;  grapes  of  various 

**  The  doctrine  of  perfect  equality  is  so  well  |  kinds ;  and  an  infinite  series  of  other  trifles.^ 

sarried  out  that«  in  one  of  the  best  houses  where  1  In  this  repast  there  was  not  as  much  guiic 
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as  usual.    Mr.  Eastwick  tells  of  a  friend  soldiers  as  a  guard  of  honour.    Every  now  and 

who  was  so  sick  of  constant  garlic  that  he  then  the  host  is  devated,  and  daw»  go  the  peo- 

at  last  resolved  to  live  on  eggs.     He  foimd  pl«  <»  ^^  la»«e8»  and  anon  guns  and  rockets 

to  his  horror  that  the  smaU  end  of  each  egg  "«  discharged,  and  the  use  even  of  sqmbe  and 

was  perforated,  and  some  of  the  national  crackers  is  sanctified  on  such  oocaaians." 

condiment  infiised  into  it.  In  ^^^her  places,  too,  Mr.  Eastwick  is  not 

Mr.  Eastwick  IS  mmo^  respects  an  enthu.  ^  jj^^|^  tantelizing  with  his  praises  of  the 

aiastic  admirer  of  the  Venezuelan  ladies.  ^^^^^  beauties.     His  imaginktive  sketches 

They  are  too  refined  to  go  to  bull-fights,  so  ^^^^  ^j^j^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ,^^ 

that  Mr.  Burgess  could  not  lay  them  under  ^j^^^j^      ^^,  faces/ and  teeth  of  dazzlini 

contribution  for  a  South  Amencan     Bravo  ^^^^^^^^^^    Thinking  that  it  was  Mr.  East- 

toro!  "    But  it  IS  as  well  that  magnificent  ^j^^  j^j^^^i^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  y^    ^  bewilder^ 

feces  should  not  be  associated  with  the  pa^-  j„    beauty  whether  he  was  married,  and  who 

sion  of  cruelty,  and  the  Venezuelims  are  to  ^^^^^  ^^^^  embarrassment   "  sometimes,'' 

be  seen  at  their  windows,  m  the  streets,  or  ^^  y^^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^j^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^ 

at  the  churches      Here  is  one  of  the  scenes  ^^^j^  Company,  and  felt  for  the  feelings 

which  ought  to  have  made  amends  for  any  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  Norton.   Bnt 

amount  of  heat  and  garlic :  —  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^ 

«  The  CathoUc  year  at  Cardcaa  is  mad;  up  of  J**lf  ^T""!*^  Commissioner  had  not  been 
ftasts  and  fasts,  lid  fasting  or  feasting,  the^in-  ^^^^"^  »^^  ^^^  f"«^  mdiscretions  The 
habitants  are  forever  ringing  the  bells,  discharg.  Company  may  safely  send  him  out  agam 
ing  holy  squibs  and  rockets,  and  walkmg  m  tu-  whenever  there  are  loans  to  be  negotiated, 
multuous  processions.  I  lived  weeks  amid  this  and  if  the  result  of  a  second  mission  is  at 
din,  and  never  could  get  accustomed  to  it,  nor  slW  like  that  of  the  first,  the  sooner  Mr. 
enjoy  that  hearty  sound  slumber  which  Sancho  Eastwick  carries  out  another  box  of  gold 
apostrophizes  as  the  best  of  wrappers.  But,  in  the  better  for  English  readers, 
fiiirness,  it  must  be  added  that  fiestas  have  their 

attractions  for  strangers  as  well  as  their  disa-  

greeablcs.     On  these  days,  especially  on  notable 

holidays,  such  as  that  of  Nuestra  Senora  de  la  From  The  Saturday  Review,  8  Aug. 

Merced,  the  fair  sex  come  forth  in  their  gayest  AMERICA. 

attire,  and  walk  in  bevies  to  the  churches.     It  is 

then,  if  you  are  an  impartial  Pturis,  that  you  The  United  States  have  no  reason  to 
will  resolve  to  bestow  your  golden  apple  on  the  fear  the  financial  difficulties  which  trouble 
Creole  Venus  in  preference  to  all  other  beauties,  nearly  all  the  Governments  of  Continental 
80  lovely  are  the  faces  that  shine  upon  you  from  Europe.  English  experience  shows  that  a 
under  the  coquettish  mantilla,  and  so  graceful  great  landed  family  can  scarcely  be  perma- 
the  figures  that  undulate  along  the  streets,  nentlv  ruined,  even  when  it  has  the  bad  for- 
There  may,  indeed,  be  rosier  cheeks  and  fairer  ^une  of  being  represented  for  two  or  three 
skins  elsewhere,  but  not  such  large  black  eyes,  generations  V  unprincipled  spendthriils. 
teeth  of  such  dazzling  whieness^^such  toper  1  country  of  Unbounded  naturalwealth  en- 
waists,  and  fauiltless  feet  and  ankles,  as  belong    .         /•     *^  •    m  i  . 

to  the  Venezuelan  ladies.  As  for  any  devout  i'^r^*  ^«f  »^™>^»'  Tenons,  a  more  complete 
feeling,  that,  of  course,  is  entirely  out  of  the  immunity;  nor  caii  perveraity  of  taxes,  of 
question.  The  women  come  forth  to  be  looked  tariffs,  or  of  bad  faith,  senously  impair  the 
at,  and  the  men  stand  in  groups  on  the  church  vast  resources  of  America.  The  most  zeal- 
steps,  or  cluster  inside,  to  look  at  them.  All  ous  Protectionists  never  think  of  interferii^ 
round  the  churches  are  pictures,  usually  sad  with  perfect  free-trade  throughout  the  large 
daubs,  and  a  profusion  of  wax  dolls,  represent-  section  of  the  continent  which  extends  from 
ing  the  Virgin  at  various  periods  of  her  life,  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  from  the 
Anything  more  contrary  to  common  sense,  to  great  lakes  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  and  al- 
say  nothing  of  good  taste  and  devotional  feeling,  most  all  Americans,  though  not  one  citixen 
than  these  images,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive,  in  ten  thousand  understands  the  rudiment* 
Among  the  absurd  groups  of  dolls  I  was  partic-   ^f  political  economy,  would  on  fit  opportn- 

wK-  LT^'v-  T»^^«"«?**^^,^^er^^fi«'^!"^  nity  gladly  extend  the  political  and  com- 
which  the  Virffin.  dressed  m  all  the  frippery  im-  •  i  r      *•      *     *u     a     *•     n*    i         i^ 

aginable,waskn;jlingbe8ideagiganticSfix,  ^nercial  frontier  to  the  Arctic  Circle  and  to 

while  a  six-year^ld  angel  fluttered  above  the  the  Isthmus  of  Pwiama.     The  old-fashioned 

cross,  dressed  in  silver-embroidered  trunk  hose,  >;estriction8  which,    down   to   the   days  of 

and  tartan  leggings  of  the  Royal  Stuart  pattern.  TuROOT,  separated  every  trench  province 

About  the  middle  of  the  day,  when  the  heat  is  ^om  its  neighbours,  have,  through  the  for- 

most  trying,  there  is  generally  a  procession,  and  tunate   arrangement  which   gave  Congress 

the  image  or  picture  of  the  saint  is  carried  about  control  over  indirect  taxation,  never  divided 

amid  a  train  of  eoclesiaetica,  and  with  a  body  of  the  American  States.     A  protective  policy 
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which  only  impedes  commercial  intercourse 
between  great  countries  is   less  injurious 
than  the  isolation  of  pettj  districts,  as  the 
gfeat  national  conflicts  of  modem  times  in- 
terfere with  the  comfort  of  life   lens  than 
^  private  feuds  of  the  middle  ages,  or  the 
hostilities  of  the  cities  of  Greece.     Econo- 
mists must  be   surprised,  while   they  are 
|[i&tified,  by  a  crucial  demonstration  of  the 
*futh  of  their  doctrines,  when  they  observe 
^  deleterious  results  of  an  exclusive  poli- 
cy On  the  trade  and  industry  of  a  coimtry  | 
whioh  is  a  world  in  itself.     America  could 
perliaps  afford  to  discourage   iorcign   im- 
P<>x^s  if  the  tariff  had  not  the  collateral  cf- 
"^5r^  of  reacting  on  domestic  skill  and  enter- 
P'^sc.    The  manufacturers  and  shipbuilders 
■"fi^o  have  persuaded  the  community  to  sub- 
Jl^iae  them  at  an  enormous  cost  naturally 
h^Oome  more  careless  and  more  indifferent 
^      improvement,  and  their  workmen   are 
p^^^stantly  claiming  a  share  in  their  unprof- 
^^'^^le  monopoly.     The  unprincipled  legisla- 
Ji^^*!  for  the  restriction  of  labour  by  whitih 
j^^"»i^res8  has  prepared  for  the  Presidential 
®*^^^ion  is  closely  connected  with  the  pro- 
r^^itive  system,  as  well  as  with  the  political 
!J^^  titutions  which  entrust  supreme  power  to 
lorance  and  selfishness.     American  trade 
^  production  are  heavily  weighted,  but, 
,    -    long  as  millions  of  acres  of  unexhausted 
■^^d  are  successively  brought  into  cultiva- ; 
^On,  no  stupidity  of  noliticians  can  prevent 
*^«  population  from  nourishing. 

The    fiscal    arrangem<;nts,    properly    so 
^5^1ed,  of  the  United  States,  are  more  rea- 1 
^Onable  than  the   (commercial  system.     At 
^V^  close  of  the  war,  which  was  necessarily  i 
Conducted  with  borrowed  money.  Congress  , 
^>)[iposcd  large  and  indiscriminate  taxes  on 
^very   article  of  consumption,  and   on  iil- 
^lost  every  ordinary  transaction.      At  that 
t.ime  it  was  supposed  that  none  but  a  rebel,  | 
Or  a  Hupr>orter  of  rebellion,  could  medit:itv  | 
Repudiation ;  and,  in   the   utter   igiioran<'e  | 
of  financial  and  economical   science  which 

Ercvails  throughout  the  States,  it  was  popu- 
krly  imagined  tliat  the  debt  might  in  a ' 
short  interval  be  paid  off  from  the  produc*^ 
of  the  taxes,  not  where  thev  would  do  least 
damage,  but  when^  commodities  could  be 
intercepted  on  their  way  from  the  producer 
to  the  <;onsuiner;  and  their  successors  ev<Mi 
in  the  present  day  are  partly  guided  by 
the  same  <*onsideration.  After  the  Ameri- 
can war.  Pitt  acquired  his  first  fame  as  a 
financial  Minister  bv  imposing  with  a  lav- 
ish hand  on  almost  innumerable  aiticle."^  of 
consumption  the  duties  which  were  loni^  af- 
terwanis  n'lnovcMl,  with  eipiul  credit  to 
their  n'puUition,  by  Sir  K<>hp:ut  Pkkl  and 
Mr.   Gladstone.    The  American  system, 


of  taxation  was  not  unlike  Pittas  early  ex- 
periments, and  it  was  at  first  accepted  with 
remarkable  docility;  but  in  the  course  of 
three  or  four  years  the  taxpayers  have  nat- 
urally become  impatient,  and  one  internal 
impost  afler  anotlier  has  been  removed, 
while  the  Customs'  duties  have  been  in- 
creased to  an  excessive  and  unremunera- 
tive  amount.  It  is  not,  in  fact,  wise,  in 
the  cirtHimstances  of  the  United  States,  to 
raise  a  surplus  revenue  for  the  discharge 
of  debt.  The  immediate  pressure  on  in- 
dustry is  more  injurious  than  a  fixed  burden, 
which,  if  it  remained  nominally  tiie  same, 
would  under  the  influence  of  two  different 
causes  constantly  become  less  onerous. 
The  fall  in  the  value  of  gold  yearly  reduces 
the  real  amount  of  the  <lebt,  while  the  rap- 
id increase  of  population  and  wealth  alters 
the  proportion  of  the  mortgaged  property 
to  the  charge.  For  the  last  year  the  at- 
tempts  to  reduce  the  debt  which  once  ex- 
cited Mr.  Glai>stone\s  exaggerated  ad- 
miration have  been  almost  entirely  discon- 
tinued. But  for  the  high  rate  of  interest 
which  corresponds  to  the  cpiestionable  good 
faith  of  the  American  community,  there 
would  be  no  need  for  heavy  taxation. 

Among  many  material  felicities,  the 
United  States  are  exempt  from  the  real  or 
supposed  necessity  of  maintaining  the  vast 
naval  and  military  establishments  which 
weigh  down  European  (inances.  The 
Americans  can  never  be  engaged  in  war  ex- 
cept  at  their  own  pleasure ;  and  in  case  of 
need  thev  have  found  that  they  can  cxtem- 
porise  an  army,  though  perhaps  not  a  navy. 
Durin^j  the  four  vears  of  the  civil  war  the 
Xorthcm  States  raised  two  millions  of  men, 
and  then»  were  times  at  which  they  main- 
tained  a  (piarter  of  that  number  in  the  field. 
The  army  of  recruits  was  of  course  far  in- 
ferior in  proportional  ellicieiicy  to  a  force 
more  can^fulfv  and  slowly  or^xanized ;  but 
numbers  more  than  made  up  for  all  defi- 
ciencies, and  (icneral  (Jiiant  was  able  to 
expend,  in  his  Richmond  campaign,  much 
more  than  the  yfliole  force  of  the  enemy, 
and  to  win  at  last  bv  outlivinjj  the  weaker 
belliwrent.  No  war  has  ever  been  n(?arlv 
so  costly,  but  it  was  cheaper  to  finish  the 
contt'st  in  four  years  than  to  spread  it  over 
a  dozen  campaigns.  As  soon  as  the  war 
was  over,  it  became  unnecessan*  to  pro- 
vide pay  or  pension  <'xcept  for  those  who 
had  been  disabled,  and  for  di^tn^ssed  wid- 
ows and  orphans.  The  unrmntc<l  demand 
for  all  kinds  of  lal>our  was  tin*  best  jx-nsion 
fund,  and  within  a  year  or  two  the  bulk  of 
th(».  great  Federal  army  ha«l  been  reabst>rl>eil 
by  civil  life,  (ii-nerals  and  colonels  an; 
practising  law,  keeping  shops,  or  teaching 
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schools,  and  the  farmers  who  had  left  their 
fields  at  the  call  of  duty  have  gladly  re- 
turned to  their  proper  occupation.  The  de- 
feat of  the  Confederates  was  so  complete, 
and  so  visibly  tinal,  that  it  was  unnecessary 
to  keep  on  loot  a  great  army  to  deter  the 
conquered  enemy  from  renewing  the  war. 
In  the  absence  of  foreign  danger  or  of  do- 
mestic opposition,  the  troops  were  only  re- 
quired for  purposes  of  police ;  and  the  fleet, 
which  had  been  rapidly  collected  for  block- 
ades and  for  operations  on  internal  waters, 
was  for  the  greater  part  dismantled  and 
sold.  A  year  or  two  ago  the  army  was  re- 
duced to  fifty  thousand  men,  and  now  Con- 
gress, in  consideration  of  the  re-establish- 
ment of  civil  government  in  the  majority  of 
the  Southern  States,  has  reduced  the  num- 
ber by  two-fifths.  Thirty  thousand  men 
will  not  be  too  many  to  guard  the  Indian 
territories,  and  the  cost  of  the  force  will  be 
insignificant.  The  Americans,  amid  many 
political  blunders,  deserve  credit  for  discov- 
ering that,  as  they  are  invulnerable,  it  is 
not  worth  their  while  to  load  themselves 
with  cumbersome  defensive  armour.  One 
of  their  soundest  arguments  for  prosecut- 
ing the  war  with  the  Confederate  States 
was  deduced  from  the  obvious  necessity  of 
maintaining  a  standing  army  if  they  had 
consented  to  recognise  the  independence  of 
a  formidable  neiglibour. 

The  vanitv  of  Americans  in  believing 
themselves  exenipt  from  the  consequences 
of  crimes  and  blunders  can  alone  explain  the 
probable  rei)udiation  of  a  large  portion  of 
the  national  debt.  As  it  is  not  payable  for 
many  years  to  come.  It  would  be  far  more 
profitable  to  assume  for  the  present  that  it 


will  be  paid  when  due ;  yet  the  Democrats 
have  thought  that  their  advocacy  ofTraud  af- 
forded the  best  chance  of  retrieving  their 
lost  popularity ;  and  the  Republicans  shi^ank 
from  avowing  their  honest  intentions  in  plain 
and  unmistakable  terms.  It  was  pointed  out 
at  the  time  that  the  Chicago  platform  admit- 
ted of  a  sophistical  interpretation ;  and  Mr. 
Stevens  has  lately  informed  Congress  that 
payment  according  to  che  lett(!r  and  epirit 
of  the  contract  meant  payment  in  greenbacks, 
or  the  discharge  of  a  promise  to  pay  by  il 
renewed  promise.  The  RepubHcan  leader 
added  that,  sooner  than  consent  to  payment 
in  gold,  he  would  vote  for  Seymour  and 
Blair,  though  he  denounces  them  as  rebels. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Mr.  Stevens 
and  Mr.  Butler  will  be  followed,  in  spito 
of  the  Chicago  platform,  by  a  large  section 
of  the  party,  for  a  majority  of  Hepublicans 
voted  for  the  shameless  project  of  a  ten  per 
cent,  tax  on  the  interest  of  the  bonds ;  and 
the  more  decorous  Senate,  notwithstandins 
the  manly  protest  of  Mr.  Sumxer,  approved 
Mr.  Sherman's  plan  for  a  compulsory  re- 
duction of  interest  under  pretext  of  a  vol- 
untary exchange  of  a  higher  for  a  lower 
rate.  The  Bill,  as  amended  by  the  House, 
restricts  the  interest  on  the  new  issue  to 
3.60  per  cent.,  although  it  is  absurd  to  sup- 
pose that  the  holder  oi  a  six  per  cent.  Five- 
Twenty  bond  would  submit,  except  under 
compulsion,  to  a  sacrifice  of  more  than  a 
third  of  his  interest.  If  repudiation  pre- 
vails, it  will  be  impossible  to  contract  new 
loans;  and  foreigners,  with  the  exception 
of  creditors,  have  no  reason  to  complam  of 
the  voluntary  surrender  of  one  of  the  condi- 
tions of  American  power. 


Lord  Stanley  announced  on  Thursday  that 
he  was  quite  in  accord  with  the  American  au- 
thorities and  Mr.  Si>ward  iis  to  the  general  prin- 
ciples which  ou^ht  to  govern  our  recognition  of 
the  rights  of  n:Ltuniliz;ition.  This  is  comfortable 
to  hear,  and  as  rt'gards  Ix>rd  Stanley  we  can 
quite  believe  that  if  the  (luestion  ha<l  been  sub- 
mitte<l  to  him  during  the  lowest  ebb  of  the  Fed- 
eral fortunes,  he  wtuiM  have  come  to  just  the 
same  conclusions.  But  certainly  some  of  his 
colleagues  have  sutlcre*!  a  wonderful  inward 
change  anil  conversion  on  this  class  of  subjects. 
From  the  fall  of  Richmond,  American  logic  dates 

most  of  its  pei^misive  foi*ce. 

Spectator,  18  July. 


The  Princes  of  most  of  the  Royal  families  of 
Europe,  including  all  the  five  Powers,  have  signed 


an  agreement  binding  them  mutually  to  aasist 
the  museums  of  Europe  in  procuring  **  oasts  and 
copies  of  national  objects  for  the  promotion  of 
art.'*  The  agreement  is  drawn  up  in  the  form 
of  a  treaty,  but  the  articles  are  suji^gestions  that 
each  country  should  establish  a  Commission  to 
secure  copies,  that  all  Commissions  should  in- 
terchange, and  that  the  Princes  should  help. 
The  idea  is  attributed  to  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
ami  is  a  very  sound  one ;  only  we  would  venture 
to  suggest  that  as  all  thcae  highly  placed  gentle- 
men are  subjects,  not  invested  with  diplomatio 
functions  and  not  authoriied  to  bind  anybody, 
they  should  use  terms  not  quite  so  strictly  diplo- 
matic, and  publish  their  proposals  in  a  form  a 
httle  less  suggestive  of  State  papers. 

Spectator,  22  Aagiiit. 
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PENSEES. 


From  Good  Words. 
PENS^ES. 

^OB  erer  more  the  gifts  of  God  ftre  giyen. 
Though  laid  up  for  a  little  while  in  HeayeiL 


Too  lofty  IB  his  place  in  glory  now. 

For  hands  like  ours  to  reach  and  wreathe  his 

brow. 
A  few  poor  flowers  we  plant  upon  his  tomb. 
Watered  with  tears  to  make  them  breathe  and 

bloom. 


Bethink  ve,  while  the  tears  do  run. 
No  Cloud  would  rise  but  for  the  Sun. 


Ah,  me,  how  shall  the  lamp  of  lifts  bum  on. 
When  idl  that  visibly  fed  the  flame  is  gone? 
The  thing  whioh  has  been  shall  be  still,  and  we 
Shall  find  the  lamp  was  fed  invisibly. 


Look  up,  and  lo  !  our  Doves  of  Earth  but  rise. 
Transfigured  into  Birds  of  Paradise. 


In  grief  the  soul  is  taking  root; 
In  joy  it  should  be  bearing  firuit 


The  dear  ones  who  are  worthiest  of  our  love 
Below,  are  also  worthiest  above. 


Before  all  men,  dear  Lord,  I  call  Thee  mine; 
Before  all  worlds,  dear  Lord,  oh  call  me  thine. 


Thorns  fbr  the  Saviour,  for  the  Scourge  sweet 
flowers 

The  old  world  used  to  give :  surely  its  mght 
Grows  clearer,  or  this  kindlier  Age  of  ours 

Stands  nearer  to  the  mild  Millennial  light 


The  sap  is  bitter  in  the  bark 
That  sweetens  in  the  trmt  above; 

And  spirits  toiling  through  the  dark 
Shall  reach  at  last  their  light  of  love. 


We  cannot  see  the  fhigrance  of  a  flower. 
Yet  it  ascends,  the  spirit  of  an  hour. 


As  fhiit  and  flower  draw  their  ripeness  down 
From  Heaven,  so  human  souls  themselves  may 
crown. 


The  Gift  is  in  itself  sufficient  sign 
There  is  a  Giver,  though  we  may  not  see ; 

And  if  that  ^ift  be  Heaven-like  and  Divine, 
Giver  Diviue  and  Heaven  there  must  be. 


*V4 


Dr 


He  bowed  HIb  head  in  dMlli  to  Illy 
That  W6  mightaee  Hlf  ikoei 


To  walk  our  world  of  sin  wad  ftzlft^ 

He  left  His  home  above; 
For  us  He  ftreely  gave  His  liA^ 

And  only  asks  our  love. 


Never  mind  the  diadows, 
Te  are  Childreii  of  the  Ufl^t» 

Bound  for  the  land 
Where  there's  no  more  nigfat  I 


Fear  not,  fbar  not,  0  ye  of  Utile  fidth» 
That  He  who  brings  to  lifb  otn  ted  llnoagb 
death. 


Let  me  work  noto,  fbr  all  Eternity 
With  its  inmiortal  leisure  waiteth 


No  sighs,  no  weaknesses  in  that  glad  woM 
Where  yearning  avails  more  than  working  hve^ 
And  to  desire  is  to  accomplish  Good: 
For  iMiet  get  them  wings  of  power  and  nnge, 
Rejoicing  through  illimitable  liflBi 


Sweet  is  the  Bird  of  Ught; 
Sweeter  the  Bird  of  Night 


Best  strength  is  shaped  fh>m  weakness 

away. 
As  bones  are  built  np  out  of  lafb's  deoay. 


Peace,  Halcyon-like,  to  perflsot  fluth  is  i^Teo, 
And  it  can  float  on  a  r^fUcUd  beavea. 


The  dandelion  takes  the  daisy's  plaoe. 

And  brings  more  gold,  but  laoketh  all  the  giso 


The  light  that  left  heaven  centuries  ago. 
Hath  not  yet  reached  dark  thousands  hm  beir 


Ay,  many  a  soul  to-day  lies  dark, 
A  jewel  waiting  but  the  spark 
Of  Ught  that  fills  the  smile  of  Love, 
To  brighten  with  the  best  above : 
Ton  Shining  Ones  look  kindly  dowr 
And  set  them  smiling  in  your  orow? 


We  hear  the  arrows  in  the  dark  go  by; 

The  cowering  soul  no  longer  soars  or ' 
Or  it  might  know  God's  presence  t^ 
nigh; 

Our  darkness  being  the  shadow  of  H 


Christ  comes  to  tell  His  Poor  that  Go< 
Forgotten  those  He  seemed  to  have  fc 
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From  The  Spectator,  tury  was  very  like  the  eighteenth;   why 

TIFIT  TEAB8  HENCE.  should  not  the  twentieth  be  like  the  twenty- 

A  PAPEB  we  published  last  week,*  headed  first,  the  nineteenth  being  as  exceptional  a 

••  The  Concentrated  Progress  of  the  World,"  cycle  as  t;he  first  ? 

•■•ises  Tcry  naturally  an  oil-mooted  question,  There  is,  of  course,  and  can  be,  no  final 

whether  the  next  fifty  years  can  by  possi-  answer  to  that  question,  any  more  than  there 

^ility  witness  as  great  a  change,  political,  cm*  ^  a  final  answer  to  the  question  what 

•odal,  and  material,  as  the  last  fifty  have  any  to-morrow  may  bring  forth;  for  such 

•«en?    Old  people  who  were  just  of  age  final  answer  could  come  only  from  a  faculty 

'^hen  Waterloo  was  fought  tell  us  constantly  not  belonging  to  man.    There  have  been 

"Wat  we  can  scarcely  imagine  the  diflferencc  stationary  periods,  and  some  of  them  have 

in  every  department  of  life  between  1818  followed  short  cycles  of  advance,  and  it  is 

•tod  1868 ;   in  manners,  modes  of  living,  no  doubt  true  that  we  all  forget  too  com- 

Vneans  of  locomotion,  and  social  tone ;  and  pletely  the  slowness  of  human  affairs,  the 

mtV  if  it  be  possible  that  an  equal  difference  time  it  takes  a  new  creed,  or  a  new  idea,  or 

should  exist  between  1868  and  1918.     Can  a  new  invention  to  influence  mankind.    It 

there  be  another  mechanical  discovery  equal  is  probable  that  Paganism  in  its  classical 

to  steam,  an  increase  of  wealth  like  that  in-  sense  survived  in  comers  of  Italy  till  the 

troduced  by  manufactures,  a  social  change  tenth  century,  printing  had  been  invented 

like  the  decease  of  'feudalism,  a  political  a  hundred  years  before  its  result  was  felt 

tdvance  in  Great  Britain  like  that  which  has  by  any  large  section  of  mankind,  and  gun- 

•Qbstituted  for  the  sovereignty  of  fifty  fami-  powder  took  centuries  to  kill  the  practice 

lies  the  sway  of  public  opinion  P    Steam,  of  wearing  armour  as  a  defence.    The  next 

the  factory,  the  press,  and  philanthrophy  fifty  years  may  be  years  marked  by  almost 

liave  all,  they  say,  been  bom,  or  at  least  infinitesimal  change,  by  mere  applications 

luiYe  all  reached  manhood  within  that  pe-  of  the  ideas  already  in  existence ;  develop- 

Hod,  and  they  ask  if  it  is  possible  that  other  ments,  for  example,  of  steam  communica- 

I>owers,  at  once  so  new  and  so  effective,  tion  without  the  discovery  of  any  motor 

should  again  be  discovered  by  the  world,  capable  of  superseding   steam,  of  social 

Shall  we  not  for  the  next  half-centur>'  be  changes  so  gradual  as  to  be  almost  imper- 

engaged  in  exhausting  their  effects,  till  the  ceptible,  of  political  changes  which  the  his- 

fifty  years  to  come  will  seem  alike  to  our-  torians  of  the  future  will  scarcely  deem 

selves  and  our  posterity  only  a  somewhat  worthy  of  record.     The  question   refers, 

tiresome  conclusion  to  the  fifty  years  which  however,  rather  to  possibilities  than  proba- 

liave  preceded    them,  till    the  world    has  bilities,  and  the  limit  of  possibilities  is  not 

once  more  in  a  manner  stereotyped  itself,  so  easy  to  fix.    Listen  to  Sir  James  Simp- 

and  men  have  again  come  to  believe  that  son,  the  Edinburgh  surgeon,   discoursing 

that  which  has  been  and  is  shall  always  be  ?  upon  a  single  division  of  them,  the  possi- 

What  is  the  ground  for  believing,  as  most  bilities  discemed  as  probabilities  by  medi- 

men  do  believe,  that  we  are  only  on  the  ciners  with  imagination. 

threshold  of  change  greater  than  any  we  <*  But  that  day  of  revolution  will  not  probably 

have  yet  seen,  for  denying  that  we  may  be  be  Mly  realized  till  those  distant  days  when 

on  the  threshold  of  one  of  those  long  lulls,  physicians — a  century  or  two  hence — shall  be 

those  periods  of  immutability  of  which  the  familiar  with  the  chemistry  of  most  diseases ; 

world    has    seen  and  endured  so   many?  when  they  shall  know  the  exact  organic  poisons 

What  is  there  in  steam,  or  electricity,  or  that  produce  them,  with  all  their  exact  antidotes 

the  rise  of  America,  or  the  spread  of  Re-  and  eliminatories ;  when  they  shaU  look  upon 

publican  and  free-thinking  opinion  which  *^«  c""'  ^^  «>°^«  maladies  as  simply  a  series  of 

should    indicate    that  new  forces  will  be  ^^^"^^  P«>^1«^  "^  formulas ;   when  they 

speedily  at  work,  that  things  will  change,  s^mdt  down  all  calcuh,  necrosed  bones,  &c 

av!  *           u  11       *   •     in/!o  u      1  •  chemically,  and  not  remove  them  by  surgical 

that  we  shall  not  m  1968  be  dome:  ver>'  *•  u      *u    vi a:       •  *  ?• 

-      ,   ^               ,  .              n     A          1.  operations ;  when  the  bleeding  in  amputations 

much  what  we  are  doing  now?    Apart  from  aid  other  wounds  shall  be  stemmed  not  by  septic 

individual  influences,  the  seventeenth  cen-  ugatures  or  stupid  needles,  but  by  the  simple 

•  Living  Age  No.  1207.  application  of  hsomostatio  gases  or  washes  ;  wbea 
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the  few  wounds  then  required  in  surgery  shall 
all  be  swiftly  and  immediately  healed  by  the  first 
intention ;  when  medical  men  shall  be  able  to 
stay  the  ravages  of  tubercle,  blot  out  fevers  and 
inflammations,  avert  and  melt  down  morbid 
growths,  cure  cancer,  destroy  all  morbific  or- 
ganic germs  and  ferments,  annul  the  deadly  in- 
fluences of  malaria  and  contagions,  and  by  these 
and  various  other  means  markedly  lengthen  out 
the  average  duration  of  human  life  ;  when  our 
hygienic  condition  and  laws  shall  have  been 
changed  by  State  legislation,  so  as  to  forbid  all 
communicable  diseases  from  being  communicated, 
and  remove  all  causes  of  sickness  that  are  re- 
movable ;  when  the  rapidly  increasing  length  of 
human  life  shall  begin  to  fulfil  that  ancient  proph- 
ecy, *  the  child  shall  die  an  hundred  years  old  ; ' 
—  whe&  there  shall  have  been  achieved,  too,  ad- 
vances in  other  walks  of  life,  far  beyond  our  pres- 
ent state  of  progress  ;  when  houses  shall  be  built 
and  many  other  kinds  of  work  performed  by  ma- 
chinery, and  not  by  human  hands  alone  ;  when 
the  crops  in  these  islands  shall  be  increased  five 
or  ten  fold,  and  abundiULce  of  human  food  be 
provided  for  our  increased  population  by  our 
fields  being  irrigated  by  that  waste  organic  re- 
foae  of  our  towns  which  we  now  recklessly  run 
off  into  our  rivers  and  seas;  when  man  shall 
have  invented  means  of  calling  down  rain  at 
will ;  when  he  shall  have  gained  cheaper  and 
better  motive-powers  than  steam  ;  when  be  shall 
travel  from  continent  to  continent  by  submarine 
railways,  or  by  flying  and  ballooning  through 
the  air.'* 

Sir  James  is  a  bit  of  a  poet,  but  apart 
from  his  dream  of  a  grand  change  in  the 
average  duration  of  human  life,  a  dream 
connected  rather  with  his  theological  be- 
liefs than  his  scientific  convictions,  there  is 
notbinjr  whatever  in  those  sentences  bevond 
the  range  of  fair  sciei^titic  conjecture,  and 
they  im})ly  a  vast  change,  nothing  less  than 
the  general  healthiness  of  Western  human- 
ity, a  disappearance  of  typbns,  and  cholera, 
and  scrofula,  and  many  another  scourge  of 
the  day,  us  complete  and  final  as  that  of 
leprosy,  or  the  Black  Death,  or  scurvy. 
Whv  shouhl  not  one  disease  vanish  as  well 
as  another  till  the  human  race  lives  its  al- 
lotted time  in  health,  perhaps  the  greatest 
swift  advance  that  could  possibly  be  made  ? 
Any  system  of  hygiene  which  approached 
perfection  would  end  infant  mortality,  and 
with  it  the  greatest  direct  loss  of  power 
which  uow  checks  the  progress  of  humanity. 


Half  the  human  race  dies  under  three,  per- 
ishes, that  is,  uselessly.  There  is  no  ab- 
solute reason,  again,  why  man  should  not 
master  electricity,  or  discover  some  other 
motor  the  control  of  which  would  restore 
individualism,  which  could  be  used,  that  is, 
by  the  solitary  worker,  without  so  tremen- 
dous a  disparity  between  his  strength  when 
alone  and  his  strength  when  combined  with 
others  under  a  more  than  military  discipline. 
The  discoveries  of  the  last  thirty  years 
which  hate  so  indefinitely  increased  the 
power  of  men,  have  but  slightly  increased 
the  power  of  each  man  considered  in  his 
heritage  by  himself.  He  can  when  seated 
alone  get  little  out  of  steam  or  jelectricity, 
and  anything  which  increased  his  power 
when  alone  as  much  as  when  in  combination 
would  probably  change  the  whole  aspect  of 
society,  would  restore,  for  example,  to  the 
worker  what  it  took  from  the  capitalist. 
The  change  would  be  almost  as  great  as  that 
which  in  the  sixteenth  century  destroyed 
the  superiority  previously  exercised  by 
physical  strength  in  battle.  Again,  we 
hardly  know,  we  can  scarcely  guess,  where 
the  application  of  powers  already  used  may 
end.  Suppose  it  true,  as  many  men  of  mark 
in  science  believe,  that  the  next  great  step 
may  be  in  sea-going  steamers,  that  inter- 
national communication  may  be  accelerated 
as  internal  communication  has  been,  that  wo 
may  yet  see  New  York  brought  within  two 
days'  journey  of  Liverpool.  The  probabil- 
ity is  that  in  ten  years  every  social  condi- 
tion now  existing  in  Europe  would  have 
ceased  to  exist,  that  the  millions  who  toil 
for  others  and  on  whose  toil  modem  society 
is  built  would  choose  to  toil  for  themselves, 
would  precipitate  themselves  in  a  rush  to 
which  all  the  movements  of  mankind  have 
been  trifles  upon  the  New.  World.  Sup- 
pose the  population  of  Britain  and  Germany 
reduced  to  ten  millions  each,  —  a  change 
less  in  magnitude  than  that  which  has  oc- 
curred in  many  countries, — and  those  ten 
millions  only  retained  by  advantages  as 
groat  as  the  New  World  can  offer,  what 
would  all  the  changes  of  the  past  half-cen- 
tury be  to  that  ?  This  may  happen,  even 
without  any  application  of  Stephenson^s 
great  idea,  the  one  idea  he  never  worked 
out,  that  if  engineers,  instead  of  trj'ing  to 
increase  the  power  applicable  to  driviiig 
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which  was  originally  perhaps  the  Duke  of 
Wellington's,  sounds  as  if  thei*e  were  some- 
thing in  it  that  might  be  worth  examining. 
Is  it  true  that  you  can  stuff  matter  into  a 
man's  mind  which,  either  for  excessive  quan- 
tity or  excessive  strength  in  quality,  is  more 
Ihia  it  can  endure  ?    As  there  are  valetu- 
dinarians in  the  flesh,  are  there  also  weak- 
lings in  the  spirit,  to  whom  strong  meats 
and  vigorous  mental  exercises  arc  not  health- 
*ful,  but  poisonous  ?    Of  course  it  is  undeni- 
able that  by  extreme  strain  upon  the  brain 
or  character  it  is  possible   to  spoil  what 
would  have  made  a  decent  mediocrity,  and 
to  produce    something  very  like    idiocy. 
Cramming  little  boys  with  a  view  to  eager 
competitive  examination  at  the  unripe  age  of 
thirteen  or  fourteen  may,  in  this  sense,  be 
called  over-education.     Cramming  in    any 
fonfi  is  a  process  of  putting  more  into  the 
mental  stomach  —  if  the  grossness   of  the 
metaphor  can  be  pardoned  —  than  it  can  re- 
ceive with  comfort  or  assimilate  perfectly. 
But  the  current  sneer  means  a  good  deal 
more  than  this.     A  man  may  be  very  clever, 
very  accomplished,  may  know  thoroughly 
all  that  he  pretends  to  know,  and  still  this 
shall  be  no  guarantee  against  an  accusation 
of  being  educated  above  his  intellect.     The 
case  in  which  this   accusation  is    usually 
launched  is  that  of  a  man  whose  cultivation 
and    acquired    knowledge    cannot  be  im- 
pugned, and  yet  whose  conclusions  on  prac- 
tical questions  are  not  in  harmony  with  the 
opinions  and  ideas  most  in  fashion ;  who 
unquestionably  has  read  more  and  thought 
more,  and,  in  all  worthy  senses  of  the  word 
knowledge,  knows  more  than  his  assailants, 
and  yet  does  not  agree  with  them  in  the  long  j 
run  as  to  what  is  best  to  do  in  this  cause  or , 
in  that.     This  difference  of  practical  opinion  ' 
gives  the  man  of  inferior  accomplishment ' 
his  chance.     There  can  only  be  two  expla-  ' 
nations.     The  difference  of  opinion  has  its  ' 
root  either  in  the  error  of  the-  less  edu<'ated  \ 
man,  or  in  the  excessive  education  of  the 
other.     Obviously  the  first  will  lly  to  the  '■ 
latter  hypothesis.     Native  strength  and  ca-  [ 
pacity  on  his  own  part  he  counts  a  more 
trustworthy  guide    than  the  artificial  and 
painfully  acquired  strength  of  his  enemy. 
**  You  mavhave  cunning  weapons/'  he  says  ! 
to  him  whom  he  flouts  as  over-educated,  \ 
"and  biff  and  strong;  armour,  but  thev  are 
too  much  for  you  ;  your  helmet  hohls  your  ' 
whole  head,  your  greaves  are  too  large  and 
heavy  for  you,  and  your  logical  lance  needs 
a  far  more  stalwart  arm  than  you  can  ever 
develop  to  guide  it  with  vigour,  effect,  and 
precision."     This  kind  of  cry  is  in  nine  cases  , 
out  of  ten  mer(»ly  the  voice  of  envy  and  atu-  , 
pidity.    It  is  the  consolation  which  defect-  I 


ive  cidtivation  administers  to  itself  for  its 
own  behoof;  the  mask  by  which  untrained 
minds  delude  an  untrained  public ;  the  trick 
by  which  they  seek  to  divert  attention  from 
the  grounds  of  an  opinion  to  something  or 
other  in  the  personality  of  somebody  who 
holds  or  propagates  it.  Considering  that 
most  people  are  wofully  badly  educated,  and 
consequently  do  not  know  what  sort  of  re- 
sults education  may  or  may  not  produce, 
the  trick  is  commonly  successful ;  and  if  you 
happen  to  be  in  a  small  minority,  the  larger 
majority  is  quite  ready  to  believe  that  your 
odious  and  preposterous  notions  come  of 
putting  learning  into  a  head  that  was  not 
bi^  enough  to  hold  it  comfortably. 

But  is  there  no  sense  in  which  the  talk  of 
people  being  educated  above  or  beyond  their 
mtellect  is  true  ?  In  fact  the  phrase  does 
mean  something,  inaccurate  as  it  may  be  in 
point  of  expression.  It  means,  not  that  a 
man  of  the  given  kind  is  educated  beyond 
his  intellect  —  an  achievement  possible 
neither  to  gods  nor  schoolmasters  —  but 
either  that  certain  parts  of  his  intellect  have 
been  educated  too  exclusively  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  rest,  or  else  that  his  intellectual 
qualities  have  been  too  narrowly  and  con- 
stantly trained,  to  the  damage  of  his  moral 
or  social  qualities.  To  over-educate  the  in- 
tellect i^  as  impossible  as  to  make  the  body 
too  healthy,  for,  indeed,  to  educate  means 
no  more  than  to  bring  full  health  and  strength 
into  the  mind.  But  tlien  the  mind  is  not  all 
intellect,  any  more  than  intellect  reduces 
itself  to  simple  reasoning  or  deductive  fac- 
ulty. And  It  is  a  common  blunder  of  men 
of  the  pedagogic  temperament  to  make  both  * 
these  confusions — to  believe,  first,  that  if 
you  train  the  intellect  solely,  as  though  life 
were  a  grand  and  universal  stniggle  for  a 
place  in  some  supreme  scientific  or  literary 
tripos,  the  whole  rejjjion  of  the  emotions  and 
the  will  may  be  left  to  flower  and  bear  fruit 
]>y  spontaneous  effort;  and  secondly,  that 
to  train  the  intellect  is  onlv  to  train  the 
memory  and  develop  a  ratiocinative  j)ower 
and  a  literary  power,  without  strengthen- 
injr  the  habit  of  vigilant  observation  of  ex- 
ternal circumstances.  A  njan  who  has  suf- 
fered, as  too  many  men  otherwise  of  high 
promise  and  caj)abilitics  have  unluckily  suf- 
fered, from  one  or  from  both  of  thc^se  radi- 
cal confusions,  mav  at  all  events  bo  de- 
scribed  as  havinfj  been  wronjilv  edu<'ated 
somehow  or  other,  wheiher  beyond  his  in- 
tellect or  not.  In  either  rase,  we  have  as  the 
product  of  the  system  that  most  odious  of  all 
human  products,  the  Prig.  If  our  readers 
will  take  the  trouble  to  consider  those  amonj; 
their  accjuamtances  on  whom  they  would  fix 
this  opprobrious  label,  they  will  find  that  it 
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covers  two  classes:  those  who  judge  cir- 
cumstances solely  and  purely  on  Intellectual 
grounds,  and  those  who  do  not  even  take 
up  these  with  adequate  breadth  and  thor- 
oughness. The  characteristic  element  in  a 
png  is,  not  that  he  is  wrong-headed,  but 
that  he  is  too  small.  He  does  not  see  the 
full  size  of  things,  but  only  a  {)ortion  here 
and  a  portion  there.  Perched  in  some  nar- 
row, one-windowed  watch-tower,  he  yet  per- 
sists that  what  he  sees  is  all  that  is  worth 
seeing;  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  descend 
into  the  plain,  and  mix  with  men,  in  order 
to  qualify  one  for  pronouncing  final  judg- 
ment on  the  affairs  of  men ;  that  the  right 
course  and  the  wrong  course  are  mysteri- 
ously independent  of  ordinary  human  mo- 
tives and  tendencies ;  and  generally  that  his 
little  mutilated  bescrawled  alphabet  of  in- 
tellectual knowledge  is  the  complete  vade- 
mecum  and  ready-reckoner  for  all  possible 
contingencies  throughout  the  entire  field  of 
human  activity.  The  prig  proper  is  mostly 
wrong  in  his  proportions.  He  thinks  too 
highly  of  his  own  judgment,  or  of  some- 
thing which  his  own  judgment  has  recog- 
nised and  accepted,  and  too  meanly  of  the 
judgment  of  all  other  created  persons ;  he  is 
too  ready  by  ever  so  much  to  find  that  what 
others  regard  as  colossal  puzzles  for  him  lie 
in  nutshells ;  nothing  is  big  in  the  prig^s 
.eyes,  excepting  possibly  his  own  pcrsonal- 

'  ity.  And  this  because  he  has  a  dispropor- 
tionate aiid  excessive  confidence  in  his  in- 
tellectual instruments,  which,  even  if  they 
••  were  the  best  of  their  kind,  could  still  only 
the  kinds  of  work  proper  to  them.  The 
iost  exhaustive  knowleage,  for  example, 
of  some  abstract  system  of  politics  will  not 

-  *  'disclose  to  a  man  the  exact  amount  or  sort 
of  resistance  which  may  be  expected  from 
the  blindness  or  apathy  of  the  majority  of 
a  6:>mmunity.  The  png  is  so  busy  in  de- 
spising the  stupidity  of  his  brethren,  that 
he  has  no  time  to  measure  it ;  he  is  too 
angry  with  this  stupidity,  as  he  conceives  it, 
to  take  a  sober  and  rational  view  of  it  as  it 
really  is.  Ilis  worst  fault  is  want  of  sympa- 
thy, and  this  because  sympathy  has  never 
been  trained  in  him — has  been,  on  the  con- 
trary, overlaid  with  thin  but  close  and  iron- 
plated  intellectuality.  And,  of  all  elements 
of  human  nature  this  of  sympathy  is  just  that 
which  the  opinion  of  a  man's  fellows  will 
least  readily  permit  Mm  to  be  without.  They 
will  forgive  the  passionate  and  impetuous 
man  far  more  readily  than  the  chilly  unim- 
passioned  man ;  that  is,  they  would  rather 
see  community  of  temper  with  themselves 
manifested  in  too  violent  a  form  than  not 
manifested  at  all.  Now  it  is  of  the  essence 
of  the  character  of  a  prig  that  he  should  live 


within  a  narrow  circle,  while  to  be  a  &vour- 
ite  with  the  world  of  common  folk  you  must 
live  in  a  large  circle  —  in  the  spirit,  if  not 
in  the  fiesh.  To  your  own  personalitv  you 
must  add  that  of  as  many  other  people,  or 
of  as  man;^  other  t}'pes  of  people  as  possible. 
The  pri^  is  so  small  because  he  is  not  and 
cannot  become  anybody  but  himself.  He 
has  no  capacity  for  moral  expansion,  ad- 
junction, or  incorporation  for  even  a  single 
moment.  A  habit  of  being  all  things  to  all 
men  is  justly  condemned  as  Jesuitical  and 
otherwise  objectionable;  but  the  habit  of 
constantly  putting  yourself  in  other  men*s 
places,  imaginari^  sharing  their  probable 
motives  and  presumed  characters,  seeking 
their  varieties  of  good,  and  encountering 
with  manly  sense  some  of  their  varieties  of 
evil,  is  worthy  of  a  humane  and  broad  dis- 
position such  as  a  man  should  have  who  has 
to  live  in  this  fallen  world.  But  this  is  just 
what  a  prig  cannot  have,  because  a  bad  ed- 
ucation has  only  fitted  him  to  sojourn  among 
disembodied  minds  —  in  dictionaries,  gram- 
mars, calculations,  and  treatises,  and  not 
among  the  passions  and  foibles  of  men  and 
women.  Sound  education  and  many-sided, 
moral  as  well  as  intellectual  —  education  in 
Shakspeare's  plays,  for  instance,  as  well  as 
in  the  horn-books  of  the  pedant  —  makes 
character  rich  and  flexible,  multiplying  the 
learner's  individuality  by  manyfold.     The 

Erig  has  no  flexibility.  He  never  transcends 
imself,  and  thus  acquires  all  the  unsocial 
narrowness  of  the  solitary  liver.  He  is  the 
man  of  a  single  standard  of  measurement  of 
virtue  or  skill ;  with  little  understanding  of, 
and  less  desire  to  understand,  the  weak- 
nesses and  indolences,  the  intellectual  halt- 
ing or  moral  backsliding,  of  friends  and 
neighbours ;  he  despises  gaiety,  and  is  ever 
squeamishly  wondering  how,' with  such  a 
world  on  their  backs,  men  can  find  in  their 
hearts  to  abandon  themselves  to  tlie  joys  of 
good-fellowship.  Apparently  the  one  ob- 
ject for  which  it  is  worth  while  to  live  is  the 
pleasure  of  feeling  and  showing  intellectual 
superciliousness.  But  then  this  does  not 
either  come  of,  or  go  along  with,  what  is 
supposed  to  be  over-education  of  the  intel- 
lect. On  the  contrary,  it  springes  from  un- 
der-education  on  the  moral  side. 

Let  us  say  one  further  word  on  the  phrase 
which  we  began  by  criticizing.  A  man  may 
perhaps  be  called  over-educated  —  though 
inaccurately  enough  —  when  he  has  laid  luud 
of  some  set  of  advanced  ideas  before  he  had 
mastered  the  processes  by  which  they  were 
originally  obtained;  that  is,  when  he  has 
traversed  some  royal  road  and  arrived  by 
haphazard  at  results  which  can  onlv  be  truly 
assimilated  or  understood  afler  long  and 
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l^bome  mental  proparation.  There  are 
laxay  principlea,  particularly  in  social  and 
politiol  msttera,  which  it  is  almost  better 
that  a  man  should  neglect  altogether  than 
that  he  sbonid  gntsp  them  prematurely,  be- 
fore he  knows  uie  steps  nbicb  lead  to  tbcm 
knd  the  slowly-laid  foundations  on  which 
they  have  been  established.  Tbua,  in  any 
ayat«m  of  knowledge,  or  in  any  order  of 
nought,  it  is  a  imsfortune  to  a  man  in  most 
cireunutances  to  have  seized  its  most  for- 
ward butht  in  some  empirical  sort,  before 
be  has  fathomed  its  originta  scientifically. 
In  incb  a  caie  he  is  not  so  much  educated 
beyond  his  intellect,  as  educated  in  aome 
parts  of  knowledge,  out  of  duo  proportion 
to  his  education  in  wbat  ought  to  nave  been 
the  coireiponding  parts. 


From  The  Saturday  Berlew. 

flATIOKAL  FKOSPEBITY  AND  THE  BB- 
FORMATION. 

Tbk  Blessed  Reformation,  of  which  we 
have  been  so  long  and  so  vainly  trj-ing  to 
find  out  the  date,  seems,  according  to  those 
who  ought  to  know,  to  have  had  a  great 
nnmber  of  very  astonisliing  results.  We 
learned  a  little  timo  back  from  tbc  Biabop 
of  Carlisle  that  we  owed  to  it  both  our  spir- 
thial  and  our  temporal  freedom.  Lord  Ke- 
desdale,  in  a  later  speei'h,  seemed,  though 
be  did  not  commit  himself  so  strongly  as  tTie 
Bishop,  to  hold  that  our  Colonial  Empire, 
and  our  general  position  in  the  world  ore 
owing  tp  the  same  Reformation  :  — 

It  was  Important  to  obserye  how  entirely  this 
nation  li*d  been  blesaed  and  maile  great  since  ttie 
EefonnatioQ.  We  were  certainly  a  respectable 
European  Power  before  that  event,  but  gave  no 

Evmise  of  our  subsequent  power  aud  inSuenoe. 
ut  unce  that  period,  and  t?«iidclally  during  the 
time  of  Eluabeth,  our  Culoaial  Kmpire  liitd  been 
established,  and  we  had  eitenJcd  our  name,  lan- 
gnage,  and  religion  over  a  very  large  portion  of 
the  globe. 

It  may  perhaps  be  thoujjht  by  some  to  he 
K  somewhat  Jewish  way  of  looking  at  things 
to  estimate  the  advantages  of  a  religions 
change  by  the  temporal  prospi'rity  whic-h  it 
is  supposed  to  bring  witli  it.  lint  the  a!<ser- 
tioQ  has  ollen  been  made  before  Lord  Ke- 
dcsdale,  and  it  will  most  likely  often  be 
made  again.  It  may  therefore  be  worth 
while  to  look  a  little  further  into  the  facts 
of  the  cane,  without  any  special  rcfen.>nce 
to  Lord  Redesdale  or  to  any  other  particu- 
lar statement  on  the  subject.  And  for  tbis 
purpone  it  will  not  be  needful  to  dive  again 
into  the  exact  meaning  of  the  word  Iteiurm- 
ation.    People,  as  we  hare  often  shown. 


u.oe  that  word  in  the  vaguest  way,  without 
:ilta<'bing  any  kind  of  meaning  to  it,  and 
jumbling  together  a  great  many  quite  dis- 
Lii^ct  events.  But  laying  all  this  aside, 
there  is  the  fact  that  the  religious  condition 
of  England  in  1570  diffenid  widely  from  its 
religious  condition  in  1520.  All  the  events 
which  any  one  can  possibly  include  under 
lilt;  head  of  the  Reformation  surely  come 
ivilliin  that  period  of  fifty  years.  How  far 
is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  the  ad- 
vaiiir^  made  since  that  time  by  England,  . 
whelhiir  in  war,  commerce,  e:tteniai  domin- 
ion,  or  internal  good  government,  arc  the 
direct  results  of  those  religious  changes? 

Nulionol  prosperity,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, is  of  two  kiuds,  which  may  go  to- 
gether or  may  not.  A  State  may  be  great 
in  the  sense  of  being  powerful,  great  in  ex- 
tent and  population;  its  counsels  may  be 
listened  to  in  peace,  and  its  armies  may  bo 
dreaded  in  war.  It  may  be  placed  beyond 
all  feu  of  being  conquered  itself,  and  it 
miiy  have  the  means  of  conquering  other 
Siutes.  if  it  chooses  to  use  them.  On  the 
uTlier  hand,  there  may  be  a  State  whose 
pliyaicnl  e;ttent  and  power  could  not  suu- 
lessfiillj  resist  some  of  its  neighbours, 
whose  voice  is  never  heard  in  diplomacy 
I'xii'pt  with  regard  to  its  own  affairs,  and 
vet  which  may  be  cborougblyfree,  well  gov- 
erned, and  materially  pro3[>erous  within  its 
own  borders,  more  so,  it  mav  well  be,  than 
niui^y  of  the  Powers  which  in  ^'physical 
strength  far  sarpass  it.  Of  coime  cither 
kind  of  p'rospcrity  is  most  likely  to  be  per- 
manent when  it  is  backed  up  by  tlie  other,  ^ 
The  cxlcmal  power  of  a  Stat«  cannot  last 
if  it  iM  thoroughly  ill-govemod  and  discon- 
tented at  home.  Ua  the  other  hand,  there 
is  jilways  a  fear  that  the  internal  prosperity 
Liiul  ^i>od  government  of  the  small  Slate 
mill-  be  put  to  an  end  by  its  conquest  by 
aun'ie  greater  State. 

Ni>\r  we  Englishmen  ore  apt  to  fancv,  and 
■■■"',  that 

forms  of  what 
the  Prayer-book  calls  health  and  wealth. 
Internal  freedom,  external  important^,  mi- 
lerml  prosperity,  are  three  excellent  things, 
(.lllicr  nations  have  one  or  two  of  thetn  «e|»- 
arntely.  Frenchmen,  notwithstanding  that 
lliey  live  under  a  despotism,  contrivi.^  to  get 
rieli  .It  hoibo  and  to  moke  a  noise  all  over 
the  world.  Untchracn,  Belgians,  Swiss,  are 
free  and  happy  in  their  own  fashion  at  home, 
but  nobody  cares  about  them  as  Eun)pean 
Powers.  Even  Russia,  however  lacking  in 
the  other  points,  is  at  least  verj-  big,  and  i* 
nut  tn  Imj  meddled  with  without  due  liire- 
thoTj^ht.    As  for  Spain,  Greece,  and  Tut> 
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key,  they  are  supposed  to  lack  ever}'thing  ! 
at  home  and  abroad.  We,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  supposed  to  unite  all  advantages. 
We  are  as  great  as  the  great  Powers,  as 
free  and  happy  as  the  small  ones.  If  we 
are  all  this,  and  if  the  Blessed  Reformation 
has  made  us  all  this,  it  is  ver^-  blessed  in- 
deed, and  is  the  cause  of  much  blessedness. 
It  is  Beatrix  as  well  as  Beata. 

Now,  laving  aside  all  mere  exaggerations 
of  national  vanity,  it  really  does  seem  that 

,  England  does  combine  a  greater  number  of 
advantages  of  different  kinds  than  most 
other  nations,  and  that  it  has,  on  the  whole, 
done  so  pretty  steadily  for  a  long  time  past. 
We  never  threatened  all  Europe  as  the 
Spaniard  and  the  Turk  once  did ;  but  then 
we  have  never  utterly  collapsed  like  the 
Spaniard  and  the  Turk.  Our  greatness  has 
BOt  been  the  transitor}'  greatness  of  Holland 
or  Sweden — nations  which  have  not  col- 
lapsed like  Spain  and  Turkey,  but  which 
have  found  it  prudent  to  withdraw  within 
-their  own  borders.  We  have  not,  like  Aus- 
tria, lived  from  hand  to  mouth,  getting  on 
somehow  by  dint  of  hopes,  memories,  titles, 
and  accidents.  We  have  kept  up  our  ex- 
ternal importance,  not  quite,  but  nearly,  as 
stcadilv  as  France,  and  we  llatter  ourselves, 
not  without  reason,  that  we  have  got  on 
much  better  than  France  at  home. 

It  is  very  easy  to  maintain  that  all  this  is 
owing  to  the  Blessed  Rcfornvition.  It  is 
just  as  easy  to  maintain  that  it  is  owing  to 
causes  altogether  dilfercnt.     On  any  show- 

,  ing  we  must  not  look  at  England,  or  at  the 
•'"^United  Kingdom,  apart  from  the  rest  of 
'  'Europe.  Lord  Macaulay,  in  a  well-known 
essay,  pointed  out  the  general  superiority 
of  the  N'ortheni  or  Protectant  part  of  Eu- 
rope above  the  Southern  or  Roman  Catholic 
part.  The  contrast  \^  hardly  so  forcible 
now  as  it  was  then.  If  Italy  can  go  on  as 
she  has  bc^un,  if  Hungary,  Austria,  Bohe- 
mia, and  the  States  coiuiected  with  them, 
can  go  on  as  they  have  l)egun  still  more  re- 
centlv,  the  balance  in  favour  of  the  Protes- 
tant jkorth  will  be  by  no  means  so  indispu- 
table as  it  was  when  Lord  Macaulay  wrote. 
Still,  on  the  whole,  the  Northern  and  Pro- 
testant portion  of  Kuroi)e  would  have  the 
advantage.  It  wouhl  contain  two  (»f  the 
great  Powers ;  it  would  contain  also  nearly 
all  the  most  llourishinji:  of  the  smaller  Pow- 
ers,  leaving  Switzrrland  alone  as  di*batea- 
ble  trronn<l.  But  if  we  allow  the  Northern 
and  Protestant  portion  to  have  the  Miperior- 
ity,  tlu*  <iU('stion  at  once  arises,  Is  the  supe- 
rioritv  owiiijx  to  its  beinj;  Northern  or  to  its 
bein^r  Protestant?  Prima  t\uie  one  <'ause 
is  as  likely  as  the  other,  and  it  is  unfair  to 
assume  either  as  the  one   necessary  <'ause 


without  examination.  The  battle  of  the 
two  religions  is  perhaps  best  fought  on  a 
narrower  field.  iU  as  may  be  seen  in  so 
many  parts  of  Germany  ^nd  Switzerland, 
communities  are  found  side  bv  side  alike  in 
blood,  language,  and  political  constitution, 
but  dilTering  in  religion,  here  is,  •primAfa- 
cie^  the  best  opportunity  for  testing  the 
practical  working  of  their  several  relimons. 
let  even  here  the  comparison  is  not  always 
quite  fair.  We  are  constantly  told  to  con- 
trast tlie  prosperity  of  Protestant  Vaud  with 
the  poverty  and  lack  of  progress  in  Catho- 
lic Wallis,  as  if  the  signature  of  all  the  ar- 
ticles in  the  world  could  get  the  same  amount 
of  wealth  out  of  the  soil  of  Wallis  as  out  of 
the  soil  of  Vaud.  A  comparison  between 
Zurich  and  Luzem  would  be  much  more  to 
the  purpose.  Still,  difficulties  attend  the 
comparison  on  such  a  narrow  field  as  this, 
simply  because  it  is  such  a  narrow  field. 
We  are  constantly  tempted  to  make  a  grand 
and  broad  inference,  and  to  neglect  all 
kinds  of  local  circumstances,  which  never- 
theless may  have  just  as  much  to  do  with  the 
matter  as  any  more  general  theory.  But 
returning  to  the  wider  comparison  of  one 
large  part  of  Europe  with  another  large  part, 
the  cx])lanation  grounded  on  difierence  of 
religion  and  the  explanation  grounded  on 
diiference  of  race  ■  or  climate  really  have 
neither  of  them  any  prima  facie  claim  to 
preference  as  against  the  other.  The  ques- 
tion cannot  be  decided  in  an  off-hand  way 
on  either  side,  but  calls  for  a  much  deeper 
examination.  Perhaps  on  the  whole  we  may 
be  inclined,  not  so  much  to  look  on  the 
prosperity  of  England,  or  of  any  other  Pro- 
testant country,  as  the  n^sult  of  its  religion 
as  to  look  on  the  religious  change  of  the 
sixteenth  century  as  merely  one  among  sev- 
eral efforts  by  which  that  prosperity  was 
won. 

It  has  been  said,  over  and  over  again, 
that  the  Reformation  was  a  Teutonic  move- 
ment, and  the  saying  is  perfectly  true.  The 
Protestant  nati(.)ns  and  the  Teutonic  nations 
of  Europe  so  nearly  coincide  that  the  ex- 
ceptions either  way  manifestly  are  excep- 
tions. Some  pec)jilo  in  Germany  and  Swit- 
zerland of  the  purest  Teutonic  blood  and 
spee«-h  still  cleave  to  the  old  religion.  On 
the  other  hand,  th<*  Romance-speaking  can- 
tons of  Switzerland  are  mainly  Protestant. 
But  these  except  ions  plainly  are  exceptions, 
and  in  niauv  casi's  thev  <"an  be  accounted 
lor  by  spc«'ial  eau>es.  Catholic  Germany, 
I  for  instance,  belongs  vim*a'  largely  to  the 
Catholic  recomiiiest  under  Jesuits  and  Aus- 
jtrian  Emperors.  As  a  rule,  the  Teutonic 
nations  are  Protestant,  the  Romance  nations 
i  are  Catholic.     The  appendages,  as  we  DMJ 
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ships,  were  to  reduce  the  friction  which  re- 
tards ships,  the,  world  would  speedily  be 
one  great  parish.  This  writer,  who  has 
seen  many  countries  and  lived  among  many 
races,  seriously  believes  that  of  all  the  dan- 
gers to  which  Europe  and  European  society 
are  exposed  none  is  so  formidable  as  the 
passion  for  emigration;  seriously  doubts 
whether,  if  education  once  spreads  in  Eu- 
rope, it  will  be  possible  to  retain  its  popu- 
latioli  cooped  up  in  their  narrow  and  half 
exhausted  comer  of  the  world.  We  think, 
we  English,  that  we  know  what  emigration 
is  ;•  but  we  know  nothing  about  it,  have  no 
idea  of  the  changes  it  would  involve  if  aided 
by  the  whole  force  of  the  masses  then  in 
possession  of  the  supreme  political  power. 
Suppose  those  five-sixths  of  Englishmen 
who  now  work  for  others  choose  to  go  else- 
where and  work  for  themselves.  The 
change  between  Waterloo  and  Sadowa 
would  be  very  slight  compared  with  the 
change  between  1868  and  1918,  and  there 
is  not  a  sensible  man  in  England  who  will 
declare  that  alteration  beyond  the  reach  of 
thought.  Why  should  not  emigration  in 
England  and  Germany  attain  the  height  it 
has  reached  in  Ireland,  and  the  masses  in- 
sist on  aiding  it  through  the  national  fleets. 
The  Irish  would  if  they  had  the  power,  and 
the  British  have  this  year  the  power  con- 
ferred on  them.  We  say  nothing  of  a  dis- 
covery which,  if  it  is  ever  made,  will  re- 
ITiould  all  human  society,  slowly  pulverize 
all  differences  among  nations,  fusing  the 
world  into  one  people,  and  immediately 
destroy  all  existing  political  arrangemenfs, — 
the  discovery  of  a  means  of  maintaining  and 
guiding  a  rafl  ten  feet  or  so  in  the  air,  for 
we  cannot  resist  a  totally  unreasonable  im- 
pression that  the  discovery  will  not  be 
made,  that  progress  will  not  in  our  time 
make  that  astounding  leap.  Apart  altogether 
from  that,  there  are  physical  forces  now  at 
work  strong  enough  to  change  the  whole 
face  of  the  world,  by  shifting  its  populations. 
The  political  and  social  forces  are  nearly 
as  strong.  Old  people  say  the  changes  of 
the  past  half-century  are  almost  revolution- 
ary, but  afler  all  they  have  hardly  affected 
the  body  of  the  people.  A  Somersetshire 
labourer  or  a  Northamptonshire  maker  of 
shoes  is  ver}'  much  where  he  was  in  1800, — 
less  oppressed,  perhaps,  and  more  nearly 


independent,  but  wonderfully  little  changed. 
He  uses  a  lucifer  where  he  used  flint  and 
steel,  but  that  is  nearly  all  the  advantage 
he  has  derived  from  the  **  concentrated 
progress"  of  the  half-century.  In  the  next 
fifly  years  he  may  be  as  little  like  what  he 
is  now  as  a  county  member  is  like  Squire 
Western.  We  write  and  chatter,  but  none 
of  lis  know  what  a  community  in  which  the 
majority  was  sovereign,  and  each  man  was 
as  competent  to  form  an  opinion  as  an  aver- 
age county  member  now  is,  would  be  like. 
That  is  an  advance  conceivable  without 
revolution,  and  no  change  we  have  yet  en- 
countered could  so  completely  transform 
Western  society,  its  conditions,  its  ways, 
and  it  may  well  be  its  objects.  A  happy 
life  might  become  the  ideal  instead  of  a 
progressive  life,  and  half  the  existing  social 
motors  cease  to  act.  All  the  new  experi- 
ments in  living  tried  in  America  have  had 
that  for  ultimate  end,  and  have  had  as  chiefs 
men  above  the  uncultivated  class,  men  usu- 
ally who  have  just  emerged  from  the  unciv- 
ilized stage.  Society  as  it  is,  is  not  the  ul- 
timate outcome  of  human  thought,  —  if  it 
be,  the  best  thing  men  can  do  is  to  give  up 
the  struggle  to  improve  others,  and  go  in 
for  self-cultivation  alone,  as  the  highest 
Americans  seem  disposed  to  do ;  but  with- 
out dreaming  of  social  revolutions,  let  us 
think  what  universal  and  tolerably  equal 
education  really  implies.  Well,  this,  for 
one  thing,  that  work  shall  be  paid  for  in 
proportion  to  its  disagixicablencss,  a  ver)* 
prosaic  and  undeniable  proposition,  which 
of  itself  and  by  itself  would  grind  all  exist- 
ing arrangements  into  powder.  Imagine 
the  man  who  carts  muck  better  paid  than 
the  man  who  sells  tapes !  a  change  actually 
visible  in  full  work  in  Illinois  and  Michigan. 
There  is  no  need  to  talk  about  possible  re- 
publics and  impossible  equalities,  about  the 
eff*ect  of  household  suffrage  or  the  decay  of 
the  feudal  idea ;  education,  if  we  get  it, 
will  of  itself  be  a  sufficient  solvent;  and 
getting  it,  though  improbable,  is  far  less 
impossible  than  the  extinction  of  feudalism 
once  appeared. 

Or  suppose,  —  and  it  is  the  last  supposi- 
tion wo  will  worrj'  our  well-to-do  readers 
with  to-day,  —  a  new  creed,  or  new  devel- 
opment of  the  great  existing  creed,  takes  a 
strong  hold  of  the  masses  of  the  West. 
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Observers  think  they  see  a  strong  tendency  cords  the  impressions  of  an  intelligent  and 

towards  secularism, — a  creed  that  if  adopted  well  informed  American,  with  re^rd  to  an 

would  pulverize  existing  society,  which,  with  important  district  in  the  centre  of  which  he 

all  its  faults,  is  not  based  on  the  theor}'  of  has  been  for  many  years  a  resident,  and  it 

securing  the  greatest  comfort  in  this  world ;  contains  a  mass  of  interesting  information, 

—  but  let  us  imagine  that  history  is  true,  most  of  which  was  carefully  collected  for  an 
that  men  will  not  live  without  a  reli^ous  official  object,  and  may,  we  think,  be  en- 
belief,  and  that  the  belief  will  probably  have  tircly  relied  upon.  ]Mt.  Burritt  has  seen 
some  connection  with  the  root  faith  of  the  more  of  the  mother  country  than  most  Eng- 
last  few  centuries,  be,  in  fact,  a  new  form  lishmen.  He  has  taken  his  staff  in  his 
of  Christianity.  How  great,  —  let  rectors  hand,  and  performed  loving  pilgrimages  to 
say,  —  would  be  the  change  produced  by  a  many  a  notable  shrine  unheeded  oy  the  rail- 
general  impression  that  we  ought  to  live  as  way  traveller.  He  has  looked  with  eager 
Christ  lived,  or  as  He  said  we  ought  to  live,  eyes  and  with  generous  affection  upon  spots 
to  take  His  teaching  as  it  stands,  and  not  immortalized  in  song  or  history,  and  he  has 
as  the  learned  have  for  a  few  centuries  de-  also  traversed  with  patient  assiduity  the  by- 
clared  that  He  meant  it  to  stand  P  How  ways  of  the  country,  and  is  probably  as 
would  wealth  and  poverty  face  each  other  familiar  with  our  rural  life  and  manners  as 
then?  Or  suppose  the  enthusiasm  of  hu-  with  our  arts  and  manufactures.  Mr.  Bur- 
manity  to  get  a  strong  hold  upon  men.  It  ritt  is  as  remarkable  for  a  warm  heart  as  for 
is  odd,  but  it  is  true,  that  the  only  people  a  receptive  intellect,  and  it  is  impossible  not 
who  seem  nowadays  willing  to  be  "  faithful  to  fcei  kindly  towards  one  who  is  himself  so 
unto  slaying  " —  not,  be  it  noticed,  merely  kindly,  so  ready  to  honour  the  stock  fix>m 
**unto  being  slain,^ — are  the  enthusiasts,  whence  he  sprang,  so  grateful  in  acknow- 
the  John  Browns,  Garibaldis,  and  Louis  ledging  the  debt  he  owes  in  common  with 
Blancs  of  all  sorts  upon  whom  that  enthusi-  his  countrymen  to  the  literature  and  insti- 
asm  has  descended.    How  would  our  social  tutions  of  England. 

arrangements  stand  that  new  strain  ?    Or       Unfortunately,  to  this  pnuse,  which  is 

suppose  the  change  mainly  one  of  dogma,  wholly  merited,  the  reviewer,  for  the  sake 

—  tnat,  for  example,  Western  mankind  in  of  honesty  and  literature,  is  bound  to  add 
general  got  into  its  head  the  idea,  which  a  certain  amount  of  censure.  Mr.  Barritt 
many  English  clergymen  have  ^ot  into  is,  we  doubt  not,  a  delightful  travelling  com- 
theirs,  that  the  prize  offered  by  Christianity  panion,  but  he  is  not  altogether  a  pleasing 
is  eternal  life,  that  the  phrases  eternal  life  companion  in  the  closet.  His  style  is,  of 
and  eternal  death  are  literally  true,  that  course,  grammatical,  but  this  is  all  or  near- 
man  either  rejoins  Christ  or  dies  like  a  ly  all  that  can  be  said  in  its  favour.  It  is 
flower,  —  would  not  that  act  as  a  pretty  of  the  most  vicious  stamp,  flowery,  bombas- 
rapid  solvent  of  institutions  P  We  think  we  tical,  verbose,  and  we  Question  whether, 
could  advance  some  strong  reasons  for  be-  with  all  his  learning,  Mr.  Elihu  Burritt  can 
lieving  that  of  all  the  heresies  current  be  familiar  with  the  masters  of  English  com- 
among  us,  that  is,  perhaps,  thd  most  entic-  position.  One  or  two  specimens  must  be 
ing  and  most  dangerous ;  but  it  is  but  one  given  in  proof  of  our  assertion.  Here  is  a 
of  a  hundred,  any  one  of  which  may  for  a  description  of  the  Penny  Post :  — 
moilient  prevail,  and  in  prevailing  make  the 

next  half-century  a  period  of  change  before  "  It  works  like  the  dew  and  with  the  dew.  The 

which  the  last  half-century  will  seenr  stable  distillery  of  the  still  skies  above  and  the  distillery 

and  uneventful.  ^^  the  Penny  Post  beneath  work  hand  in  hand 

That  any  change  of  all  those  we  have  in-  through  the  quiet  hours  of  the  night;  one  drop- 

dicated  wil  occur  is  perhaps  improbable,  f}^  ""^^  °J  *^«  ^^^^  atmosphere  «f  *le  ?«^ 

but  not  one  of  them  iVimpossible,  and  in   SS^'^^^'Iu^^'T"^  for  the  slecpmg  families  of 
I    .  .  T     j.\.  r^  ^  .  ^*  **   .         the  land  the  welcome  thoughts  of  wakeful  mem- 

each  is  contained  the  germ  of  mnovations  ^^y^  thoughts  that  are  to  ten  thousand  breakflist 
to  which  those  of  our  period  of  concen-  circles  in  the  morning  what  the  dews  are  to  ten 
trated  progress "  will  seem  but  small  and  thousand  fields  listening  in  thirrty  silenoe  for 
weak.  their  falL" 


From  Tbe  Spectator.  ^^'  Burritt  dubs  Sir  Rowland  Hill   Uie 
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This  is  a  book  which  for  two  reasons  de-  a  grandiloquent  phr^  which  means   anr- 

serves  a  welcome  from  the  public.    It  re-  thing  or  nothing.    Other  Birmmgham  celeb- 

^                                       '^  nties  are  also  praised  in  language  which 

•Walks  in  the  Black  Country  and  iU  Oreen  Border  miaht  n^rliAnfl  hp  fittlnirlv  nfled  hv  it  riovor 

Land.   By  Eiihu  Burritt.  M.l.  London:  Sampson,  °"§'*^  pernaps  De  nwmgiy  nseoDy  a  Clever 

Low,  Son,  and  Co.  1868.  and  enthusiastic  schoolboy.    Tons  of  Jo- 
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space  it  illuminated  and  warmed  was  as 
Bpherical  as  the  Bun''s  light  on  the  face  of 
the  earth ; "  that  his  heart  ' '  shone  out  of 
him  equidistantly  in  every  direction;  "  and 
again,  that  "  his  heart  was  shining  at  its  full 
with  the  same  sunlight  when  journeying  by 
night  through  Russian  snows  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, to  auy  an  earnest  word  of  peace  to 
Nicholas,  as  when  he  wallicd  among  the  ne- 
-gro  cabins  in  the  torrid  zone  to  gather 
evidenco  of  their  condition  for  the  British 
Parliament."  In  the  next  sentence  the  Bg- 
nre  is  transferred  more  appropriately  from 
the  heart  to  the  countenance,  for  the  same 
light  beams  "  like  the  smile  of  God  on  lus 
broad,  serene  face." 

Of  the  Rev.  John  Angell  James  we  learn 
that  "he  came  to  the  pulpit  without  the 
loss  of  a  single  lock  of  his  young  manhood's 
strength,  and  with  all  his  great-eyed  hope 
«nd  Sith  looting  out  grandly  into  the  fu- 
ture." The  meaning  of  which  is,  as  we 
gather  from  the  connection,  that  classical 
culture  had  not  "sobered  or  softened  the 
poise  of  a  single  faculty  within  him."  How 
could  it,  since  we  are  told  on  the  same  page 
that  though  he  "  glanced  wistfully  into  tnose 
ridi  affluents  of  ancient  lore,"  he  passed 
"the  side-paths  of  ancient  erudition  with 
neither timenorneedtoenterthem"?  Pro- 
bably if  Mr.  James  had  found  the  time,  and 
felt  the  need,  he  would  not  have  run.  as 
Mr.  Elihu  Burritt  tells  ns  that  he  did  in 
early  life,  "  with  a  rush  and  a  rhapsody  into 
the  floweriest  meads  of  rhetoric."    We  say 

frobably,  since  we  are  reminded  by  Mr. 
urritt'a  example  that  a  knowledge  of  Greek 
and  l*tin  does  not  of  necessity  produce, 
even  in  mature  age,  a  fine  taste  inhterature 
or  purity  of  composition.  | 

Mr.  Bnrritt  visited  the  Leasowes,  and 
speaks  of  its  maker  as  "  one  of  England's 
most  favourite  and  favoured  poets."  This 
of  Shenstone,  who,  despite  the  praise  awaril- 
ed  him  by  Dr.  Johnson,  has  long  since  had 
his  deserts  in  oblivion,  or  at  best  is  known 
to  the  present  generation  by  his  essays  and 
his  garden.  The  truth  is,  that  when  Mr. 
Bumtt  criticizes  he  blunders,  when  he  rhap- 
sodizes he  grows  tiresome.  Iiutwhen  he  acts 
the  uscfid  part  of  topographer  or  guide  he 
is  a  serviceable  and  sensible  companion. 
The  pedestrian  who  starts  from 
tral  bosition  for  tf 
the  Black  Country 

considerable  service,  it  is  a  strange  re- 
(pon,  since  it  possesses  perhaps  equal  at- 
tractions for  the  man  of  science  whose 
dreimu  are  facts,  and  for  the  poet  whose 
&cta  are  mcb  stuff  as  dreamt  are  Butde  of.  I 


Warwick,  Kenilworth,    Stratford-on-Avon 

arc  dedicated  above  all  other  towns  in  Eng- 
land to  poetry  and  romance,  while  Birming- 
ham, Dudley,  and  a  large  number  of  towns 
within  the  Black  Country,  or  on  its  borders, 
are  the  seats  of  distinct  arts  and  manufac- 
tures which  are  famous  all  the  world  over. 
Mr.  Burritt,  from  his  official  position,  has 
given  special  attention  to  the  mdustries  of 
the  district,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  follow  him 
aa  he  points  out  the  relationship  existing 
between  the  Black  Country  and  America, 
or  throws  out  suggestions  for  the  special 
benefit  of  American  readers. 

Thus  in  praising  the  load  between  Stour- 
bridge and  Wolverhampton  as  a  good  spe- 
cimen of  an  English  turnpike,  ho  adds  that 
not  ten  consecutive  miles  like  it  can  be 
fouud  in  the  United  States.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  we  have  the  best  roads  we  have  the 
heaviest  waggons  in  the  world.  Any  care- 
ful observer,  we  are  told,  will  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  fanners  of  England 
waste  full  one-third  of  their  horse-power. 
And  Mr.  Burritt  adds :  — 

"  Often  while  watching  one  of  these  long,  strag- 
gling stringsorhorsesdrawing  a  waggon  upahUl 
Willi  the  l<»der  full  thiw  rods  from  the  forward 
axle,  I  have  wished  that  the  owner  were  obliged 
to  take  a.  few  nidimental  lessons  in  dynamics, 
that  he  might  learn  to  be  more  merciful  to  his 
beasts.  I  hope  it  was  not  wrong  to  wish  him 
Buuh  an  exercise,  for  example,  as  this :  to  under- 
take Co  draw  a  Gfty-aii-pound  weight  np  a  hill 
at  the  end  of  a  string  forty  feet  long.  Having 
tried  this  little  experiment  in  traciorial  foress 
two  or  three  limes,  he  would  be  quite  likely  (0 
hitch  his  horses  nearer  to  Che  load  thereaftar. 
Apparently  no  modem  improvements  hiive  im- 
paired this  homiigo  and  tribute  to  sColidity.  I 
doubt  if  the  road  waggons  of  English  farmers  of 
Co-day  weigh  a  single  pound  less  than  tlicy  did 
before  Macadam  was  bom,  or  when  the  highways 
of  the  oounCry  were  made  of  ita  own  clay  or 

A  million  children  in  America,  says  Mr. 
Burrict,  are  as  familiarly  acquainted  with 
the  steel  pen  of  Gillott  aa  with  the  primer 
of  Noah  web^iter,  and,  in  his  odd  fashion, 
he  adds  that  both  primer  and  pen  are  "  mak- 
ing the  tour  of  the  Western  hemisphere  to- 
gether, and  leaving  behind  them  o  wave  and 
wake  of  light."  American  tourists  flock  to 
Gillott's,  and  of  the  visitors  to  Etkington's 
electro-plate  establishment  it  Is  stated  that 
about  one-fourth  are  American.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  read  also  that  Lord  Dudley 
manufactures  the  iron  of  the  beat  edge-tools 
in  the  United  States,  that  the  Bradcs  trowel 
is  probably  used  by  ninety-nine  in  a  hundred 
of  American  masons,  that  the  names  of  Bar- 
low, Butcher,  and  Bodgers  "  are  familiar  to 
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Qven'  American  boy  sporting  a  pocket-knife 
of  any  size  or  price,"  that  from  a  factory 
that  turns  out  1,100  dozen  of  currycombs 
weekly  the  greater  number  are  exported  to 
America,  and  that  of  the  needles  made  at 
Redditch  thirty  millions  a  week  go  to  Amer- 
ica also.  From  a  tabular  statement  certi- 
fied at  the  United  States  Consulate  at  Bir- 
mingham, it  appears  that  the  value  of  ex- 
ports from  Birmingham  and  its  vicinity  in 
1865  amounted  to  more  than  540,0002., 
while  in  1866  the  value  reached  to  upwards 
of  a  million.  Mr.  Burritt  reminds  us,  how- 
ever, that  this  statement  can  only  be  par- 
tially correct,  as  a  considerable  amount  may 
have  first  gone  to  large  seaport  towns  as  the 
stock  of  merchants,  and  have  been  shipped 
from  those  ports  without  a  record  at  Bir- 
mingham. 

On  the  whole,  Mr.  Elihu  Burritt  has,  per- 
haps, done  a  better  service  for  his  own 
countrymen  than  for  ours  by  the  publica-^ 
tion  of  this  volume ;  but  the  book  is  worth* 
the  reading,  and  the  friendly  feeling  which 
pervades  it  will  be  generally  appreciated. 


From  The  Saturday  Review. 
INTELLECTUAL  DISCIPLINE. 

The  rarity  of  men  of  whom  we  can  justly 
say  that  their  minds  are  in  perfectly  good 
tnm  is  a  proof  of  the  inadequatencss  of  the 
common  ideals  of  the  perfection  which  the' 
mind  may  fairly  be  expected  to  reach.  No- 
body appears  to  think  that  there  is  anything 
strange  m  the  fact  of  a  man,  with  the  ordi- 
nary pretensions  to  be  called  educated,  still 
avowedly  taking  no  interest  in  some  four  or 
five  of  the  chief  subjects  on  which  intelli- 
gence is  exercised,  and  which  have  brought 
really  ponderable  contributions  to  the  com- 
mon stock.  Apart  from  the  mournful  clas- 
sification of  men  who  only  know  literature, 
and  men  who  only  know  physical  science, 
each  despising  the  knowledge  of  the  other, 
there  are  all  varieties  and  shades  among  the 
ignorances  of  learned  men.  He  who  is  ex- 
cellent at  Greek  plays  or  Elizabethan  texts 
or  old  manuscripts  thinks  it  no  ill  to  be  with- 
out a  taste  for  music  or  scenery.  He  who 
loves  speculative  writers  on  ethics,  econom- 
ics, and  metaphysics,  is  content  to  be  deaf 
to  the  charms  of  verse.  A  third,  devoted 
to  physical  investigation,  has  a  weak  con- 
tempt for  the  movements  of  practical  poli- 
tics. And  so  on,  through  all  the  directions 
that  the  curiosity  and  mtelligence  of  men 
may  take,  it  is  thought  no  shame  that  pro- 
vided anybody  diligently  and  fruitfully  seeks 
knowledge  in  one  field,  he  is  welcome  to  re- 
main in  as  profound  darkness  as  he  pleases 


as  to  all  the  rest.  Indeed,  this  is  not  all ; 
for  to  take  an  understanding  interest  in  a 
great  many  things  is  the  most  certain  means 
of  winning  for  yourscli*  the  odious  reputa- 
tion of  being  very  accompb'shed  but  very 
superficial.  If  the  people  who  think  with 
complacency  on  their  ignorance  and  apathy 
about  so  many  subjects  were  asked  to  pro- 
pound in  due  formula  their  theory  of  the 
aims  and  possibilities  of  mental  cultivation, 
they  would  assuredly  be  thrown  into  a  deep 
quandary.  For  there  is  only  one  formula 
possible,  provided  you  mean  to  defend  it 
rationally.  Apart  from  and  besides  the 
trade  by  which  a  man  earns  his  right  to  live, 
he  is  by  so  much  the  weaker,  the  less  intel- 
ligent, and  the  less  happy  —  in  the  best 
sense  of  happiness  —  as  there  is  any  form 
in  which  human  energy  has  manifested  itself 
unknown  or  unappreciated  or  uncared  for 
by  him.  Sound  mental  discipline,  therefore, 
has  two  aims  —  first,  to  keep  men  from  be- 
ing merely  specialists;  and  secondly,  to 
keep  them  from  a  futile  dispersion  of  their 
time  and  faculties  over  the  whole  field  with- 
out a  healthy  concentration  in  any  one  part. 
At  the  present  day,  and  in  our  own  coun- 
try, the  Ibrmer  of  these  objects  is  much 
more  worthy  of  being  constantly  called  to 
mind  than  the  latter.  We  suifer  more  from 
the  dispersiveness  of  studies  pursued  in  iso- 
lation by  numbers  of  men  than  from  the  dis- 
persiveness of  faculties  in  any  one  roan  or 
set  of  men.  Everybody  would  admit  in 
theory,  if  hard  pressed,  that  in  some  Uto- 
pian state,  with  wholly  changed  conditions 
of  existence^  with  forty-eight  hours  in  everv 
day,  for  example,  and  unwearying  brain- 
power instead  of  that  very  easily  wearied 
power  which  is  all  that  we  have',  then  the 
dispersiveness  and  specialization  of  knowl- 
edge might  well  be  superseded  by  a  system 
in  which  everybody  should  know  everything. 
But  meanwhile,  they  ask,  where  is  the  time, 
and  where  is  the  brain,  to  take  in  all  knowl- 
edge ?  Of  course,  in  Milton's  day,  a  man 
might  fairly  hope  to  know  everjtbing  that 
was  then  capable  of  being  known.  There 
was  no  science,  to  speak  of.  Literature  was 
very  scanty,  if  it  was  also  very  good.  Spec- 
ulation was  almost  entirely  in  the  theologi- 
cal stage,  and  so  the  premises,  at  any  rate, 
were  few  and  simple  and  easily  mastered. 
But  now,  as  all  the  world  perceives,  some- 
times exulting  and  sometimes  lamenting,  the  ^ 
sum  of  knowable  things  is  more  than  one 
can  know.  The  most  voracious  powers  of 
acquisition  are  feebleness  itself  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  daily  increasing  mass  of  facts 
to  be  acquired.  But  this,  afler  all,  onlv 
shows  that  mere  acquisition  of  facts  is  not 
the  supreme  object  which  a  man,  wisely 
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seeking  to  discipline  his  powers,  would 
choose  to  pursue.  It  is  possible,  however, 
to  master  the  general  ideas  of  the  various 
subjects,  as  well  as  the  special  ideas  and  ver- 
ified conclusions  of  onc^s  own  particular  sub- 
ject. It  is  not  at  all  out  oi  the  reach  of 
even  a  busy  man  —  provided  he  has  had  the 
right  tastes  for  thin^  properly  implanted 
and  tended  in  his  early  years  —  to  get  a  sat- 
isfactory glimpse  of,  and  the  power  of  tak- 
ing a  satisfactory  interest  in,  the  general 
tendencies  of  discovery  and  effort  in  all 
their  manifestations.  It  is  perfectly  possi- 
ble to  form  what  in  legal  matters  would  be 
called  a  Digest  of  the  leading  principles  and 
present  problems,  the  usual  methods  and 
the  line  of  progress  belonging  to  each  given 
subject  of  investigation  or  performance,  and 
to  seek  for  some  common  summary  of  them 
all.  To  evolve  a  philosophic  doctrine  which 
shall  comprehend  all  human  knowledge  is  a 
task  for  a  master.  Some  affirm  that  this  has 
been  already  achieved,  while  others  confi- 
dently deny  it.  Whether  or  not,  minds  vig- 
orously and  correctly  trained  to  throw  aside 
superfluous  and  accidental  parts  of  knowl- 
edge, and  to  grasp  what  is  central,  vital,  and 
most  comprehensive,  have  ample  power  of 
making  for  themselves  a  conspectus  of  the 
paths  m  which  the  human  intelligence  has 
travelled,  as  well  as  of  the  more  notable 
monuments  which  it  has  raised  by  the  road- 
side. Hence  the  value  of  such  a  book,  for 
example,  as  WhewelPs  History  ofHhe  Induc- 
tive Sciences,  You  may  not  be  a  master  of 
all  the  problems  of  modem  chemistry,  nor 
fathom  all  the  minuter  laws  of  astronomy ; 
but  you  may  very  well  acquire  a  thoroughly 
luminous  conception  of  the  lai^er  steps 
which  have  been  taken  in  methods  and  laws ; 
of  the  kind  of  intellectual  effort  which  has 
brought  us  from  the  fantastic  conjectures  of 
them  of  old  time  down  to  the  embracing 
certainties  of  modem  science ;  of  the  pro- 
gressive growth  and  improvement  of  men^s 
ideas  of  evidence  and  proof;  and  of  the  in- 
fluence which  this  improvement  in  the  scien- 
tific region  has  had  in  modifying  the  mental 
states  of  society  in  regions  that  are  not  sci- 
entific yet,  whatever  they  may  become  in 
time.  To  follow  this  long  record  with  intel- 
ligence, with  a  sense  of  the  connexion  and 
interdependence  subsisting  in  the  midst  of 
it  aU,  if  not  with  an  exact  and  exhaustive 
discernment,  is  one  of  the  wholesomest  ele- 
ments of  intellectual  discipline  that  we  can 
imagine.  It  imparts  consistency  and  breadth 
to  a  man^s  acquaintance  with  the  detailed 
facts  of  any  one  science,  and  gives  him, 
moreover,  a  firm  and  wide  basis  for  the  fur- 
ther ac(juisition  either  of  general  principles 
or  special  sets  of  (ACts.    And  il  is  as  prac- 


tical as  even  Mr.  Lowe  himself  or  any  other 
deliberate  vulgarizer  of  education  could  de- 
sire; for  there  is  nothing  so  important  in 
understanding  men  and  social  movements, 
and  in  dealing  with  them  or  controlling  them, 
as  a  correct  and  instructed  appreciation  of 
the  slow  pace  at  which  wrong  methods  of 
examining  and  interpreting  facts  give  way 
before  right  methods.  In  literature,  again, 
such  a  book  as  Ilallam^s  Histor}%  or  Sis- 
mondi^s,  may  well  serve  for  models  of  the 
kind  of  discipline  which  anybody  who  takes 
pains  with  himself  should  strive  after.  Such 
books  indicate  the  system  on  which  he  should 
read  —  the  industry,  that  is,  with  which  he 
should  undertake  to  master,  not  an  author 
only  here  and  there,  but  companies  of  au- 
thors, with  a  view  to  seizing  the  leading 
ideas  and  habits  of  thought  and  forms  of 
expression  which  mark  the  succeeding  ages 
of  a  civilized  and  literary  society  and  dis- 
tinguish one  from  another.  Here,  and^  in 
all  cases,  to  be  systematic,  to  seek  high  and 
far-reaching  points  of  view,  is  the  secret  of 
an  effective  discipline  —  the  end  of  it  being 
to  create  and  develope  an  active  and  appre- 
ciative sympathy  with  all  the  forms  in  which 
the  best  minds  have  expressed  themselves. 
This  sympathy  ought  not  to  stop  super^ 
ciliously  short,  in  obedience  to  a  narrow 
fastidiousness  or  stupidity,  excluding  nov- 
els, for  instance,  or  music,  or  the  drama,  or 
anything  else  which  accident  or  deliberate 
mutilation  of  mind  may  have  disposed  a  man 
not  to  hold  worthy  of  a  place  among  serious 
interests.  The  beginning  of  knowledge  is 
a  respect  for  all  the  forms  in  which  men  of 
the  highest  human  quality  have  ever  worked, 
and  into  which  they  have  ever  thrown  tiiem- 
selves.  One  has  preferences  naturally,  and 
respect  for  varieties  in  the  expression  of 
mental  energy  does  not  preclude  us  from 
measuring  them  among  one  another.  Even 
if  we  feela  repugnance  which  no  effort  can 
overcome  to  some- particular  kind  of  work, 
it  is  worth  while  to  force  oneself  to  recog- 
nise whatever  sincerity  of  feeling  and  what- 
ever force  and  directness  of  execution  it 
may  present.  Of  course,  if  it  has  neither 
one  nor  other  of  these,  it  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  aversion  or  liking,  or  any  other 
positive  emotion.  We  Iook  at  it  and  pass 
on.  But  if  a  work,  whether  in  form,  in  col- 
our, in  sound,  or  articulate  word,  be  sincere 
and  forcible,  then  no  personal  repulsion 
should  distort  one^s  admission  of  its  good 
quality  and  its  right  to  a  place  before  the 
world ;  any  more  than  the  mere  I'act  of  a 
man  being  epigrammatic,  keen,  or  a  little 
stem,  should  prevent  us  from  recognising 
whatever  energy,  or  disinterestednesss,  or 
essential  humanity,  or  other  fine  quality  be 
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might  have  at  the  back  of  his  unlikeable 
manner.  In  intellectual  as  in  moral  disci- 
pline, there  is  nothing  more  important  than 
to  clear  the  mind  of  passionate  prejudice ; 
and  this  seems  simple  enough;  yet  we  all 
know  men  of  one  author,  one  painter,  one 
composer,  one  poet,  at  the  feet  of  whose 
imago  they  are  ever  immolating  all  other 
poets,  painters,  and  composers.  No  sort 
of  bigotry  and  conceit  is  more  truly  oflfen- 
sivc  than  this.  To  crush  it  in  oneself  is  a 
main  point  in  intellectual  discipline,  as  to 
expose  its  disgusting  silliness  in  other  peo- 
ple is  a  very  important  point  in  social  disci- 
pline. In  persons  of  a  certain  character, 
this  intellectual  exclusiveness  has  its  root  in 
a  crooked  kind  of  vanity.  They  are  com- 
pelled by  all  the  rules  and  necessities  of  in- 
tellectual regimen  to  practise  considerable 
abstention.  As  we  said  at  first,  there  is 
much  which  they  cannot  read  and  apprehend 
and  assimilate.  Yet  they  are  unwdling  to 
believe  that  they  have  not  a  judgment  worth 
hearing  about  all  things ;  and  hence  comes 
wrong  and  most  presumptuous  disparage- 
ment of  whatever  happens  to  fall  outside  of 
their  own  plot  of  ground.  Many  people 
would  adnut  in  theory  that  they  cannot 
fathom  or  even  touch  all  subjects ;  yet  few 
admit  practically  that  there  are  many  sub- 
jects on  which  the^  cannot  even  have  an 
opinion.  A  man  will  candidly  confess  that 
he  is  not  a  competent  critic  of  embryology, 
physiology,  or  biology  in  any  of  its  forms  ; 
yet  we  must  not  be  surprised  to  hear  him 
condemn  Mr.  Darwin  offhand,  and  scout 
that  writer's  conclusions  as  if  they  were  the 
utterances  of  a  schoolboy.  This  is  a  com- 
mon trick  in  many  regions  of  thought  —  to 
concede  your  ignorance  in  general,  and  then 
to  maintain  your  knowledge  in  particular. 

Another  point  of  mental  discipline  is  just 
woi*th  touching  upon.  Is  it  wholesome  for 
persons  engaged  in  literary  and  ■  scientific 
tasks  of  production,  generalization,  and  the 
like,  to  pay  much  heed  to  what  is  said  of 
them  and  their  work  ?  The  artist,  for  exam- 
ple, knows  his  own  purpose  and  desi^ ;  let 
him  penetrate  himself  with  this,  evolving  all 
from  himself,  and  he  will  thus  produce  the 
most  hannonious,  coherent,  and  original 
poem,  or  picture,  or  novel.  The  philoso- 
pher, again,  working  out  his  system,  brood- 
ing over  his  ideas,  elaborating  and  fortify- 
ing his  construction,  is  much  more  likely  to 
produce  a  strong,  compact  result,  which  the 
world  will  accept  and  not  willingly  let  die, 
if  he  does  not  allow  himself  to  be  distracted 
by  criticisms,  whether  hostile  or  friendly. 
There  is  unquestionably  something  to  be 
said  for  this.  In  one  case  out  of  a  thousand 
it  may  be  the  right  view.     But  in  all  the 


rest  it  would  be  emphatically  the  wrong 
view.  For  one  man  whom  it  were  best  to 
leave  undisturbed  to  the  bent  of  his  own 
genius  and  character,  there  are  nine  hundred 
and  ninetv-nine  who  will  only  be  saved  from 
individual  crotchets  and  perversities  of  the 
most  wasteful  sort  by  hearine  much  or  all 
that  is  said  of  them  or  of  their  subject.  A 
weak  man  may  be  crushed  by  it.  A  veiy 
strong  man  can  well  do  without  it.  Most 
men  will  be  invigorated  and  corrected  by  it. 


From  Tbe  Saturday  Beview. 
8EBM0NS  ON  SERMONS. 

Sebmons  are  a  bore.  Admitted  to  the 
full.  There  is  only  one  thing  more  boring. 
It  is  sermons  on  sermons.  Tne  parsons  are 
avenged,  for  the  Times  and  its  correspood- 
ents  prove  that  beyond  the  lowest  depths  of 
darkness  that  belongs  to  the  pulpit  there 
is  a  profound  of  bathos  and  stupidity  duller, 
denser,  and  more  irrational,  and  that  is  in 
the  popular  criticism  on  sermons.  What- 
ever the  clerical  mind  b,  there  is  in  tbe  lay 
mind,  if  we  are  to  take  this  week's  Times  as 
an  exponent  of  it,  a  power  of  bad  composi- 
tion, heavy  and  illogical  reasoning,  plati- 
tude and  wearisomeness,  which  may  well 
make  professional  preachers  rejoice.  The/ 
have  no  monopoly  of  stupidity.  Let  us  try 
to  enter  into  the  great  sermon  argument, 
and  first  let  us  take  the  Times  itseli,  which 
sums  up,  of  course,  into  one  clear  and  con- 
donsed  statement  the  whole  proof  against 
English  sermons  and  preachers.  In  the 
first  place,  says  this  great  authority,  the 
clergy  must  '*  take  the  fact  and  accept  the 
blame.^'  The  fact  is  that  people  are  not  in- 
terested ;  the  blame  lies  with  those  whose 
business  it  is  to  attract,  and  who  fail  to  do 
so.    Now  the  fact  happens  to  be  that  some 

5eople  are  interested,  and  some  are  nofit 
'he  very  dreariest  of  sermons  —  even  those 
which  **  bore  people  with  faith  and  St. 
PauPs  Epistles,^^  subjects  which  the  Vicar 
of  Amwell  seems  to  think  ought  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  Christian  teaching,  if  not  from 
Cliristianity  —  do  find  a  vast  many  ad- 
mirers. Some  people  may  wonder  at  thii 
taste,  but  that  it  exists  among  church-going 
people  there  is  no  question.  Nay,  the  Dis- 
senters, whom  it  suits  some  of  the  letter^ 
writers  to  hold  up  as  models  for  the  Engltdi 
clergy,  preach  nothing  but  faith  and  St. 
Paurs  Epistles.  We  alwavs  thought  that 
in  truly  pious  and  Evangelical  circles  the 
real  gospel  and  its  faithful  exposition  was 
only  one  sermon,  and  that  on  one  chapiter 
of  one  of  St.  Paulas  Epistles ;  and  that  l^ 
preaching  this  one  sermon  evexy  Sandaj 
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our  Romaincs  and  Cecils  and  the  whole 
Evangelical  school  filled  their  churches, 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact  did  interest  people. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  this  sort  of  thing  inter- 
ests people  still.  We  may  wonder  at  their 
taste,  and  we  do ;  but  we  cannot  deny  that 
to  a  whole  class  of  people  —  religious  peo- 
ple too,  in  their  own  way  —  sermons  are 
interesting  just  in  proportion  to  what  is 
their  weariness  to  some  other  folks.  The 
custom  of  sermons  —  dull,  doctrinal,  Pau- 
line, and  Protestant —  doubtless  arose  in  an- 
swer to  a  popular  demand.  That  popular 
demand,  fortunately  or  unfortunately,  sur- 
vives still,  or  what  is  the  meaning  of  all  our 
watchwords  about  the  Protestant  faith  and 
our  Scriptural  Christianity  ?  —  and  so  long 
as  the  demand  exists,  English  sermons  must 
be-  dull  and  tedious  to  those  who  have  no 
iaith  in  this  barren  Shibboleth. 

But  it  is  '*good  sermons  which  people 
want"  ;  where  there  is  a  good  sermon  peo- 
ple will  go  gladly  to  almost  any  service. 
But  then  comes  the  old  difficulty ;  what  is  a 
good  sermon  to  the  frequenters  of  Hepzibah 
and  Zion  is  a  weariness  to  the  Habitans  in 
Sicco;  whose  old  cold  cabbage  is  now 
hashed  up  again,  as  it  is  once  a  year,  when 
the  silly  season  sets  in.  Who  shall  settle 
the  conditions  of  a  good  sermon  ?  The  best 
of  sermons  to  some  folks  is  a  dissertation 
on  imputed  faith  and  forensic  justification, 
and  for  such  hearers  to  talk  to  men  about 
their  duties  in  life  is  to  preach  the  filthy 
rags  of  righteousness.  The  real  state  of 
the  case  is  that  sermons  are  good,  bad,  or 
indifferent  just  as  people  like  this,  that,  or 
the  other  doctrine,  or  no  doctrine  at  all. 
The  dullest  preacher  is  savoury,  edifying, 
and  a  faithful  expositor  of  the  Word  to  peo- 

f)le  of  his  own  way  of  thinking;  and  the 
ivelicst  and  most  energetic  orator  is  only 
profane,  worldly,  and  unevangelical  to 
other  congregations.  And  above  and  be- 
yond all  remains  the  class  to  whom  most  of 
the  essayists  and  letter-writers  really  be- 
long, though  they  have  not  the  honesty  to 
say  so,  to  whom  religion  and  Christianity  as 
it  stands  in  the  Bible  is  in  itself  a  bore  and 
a  weariness.  Why  should  not  Ihe  critics 
say  this,  because  it  is  the  simple  truth? 
Not  only  are  these  and  those  sermons  a 
bore,  but  all  sermons  are  a  bore  to  some 
people,  and  a  good  many  people  too,  as 
things  are.  It  is  not  that  going  to  church 
under  certain  circumstances  is  a  bore,  but 
to  be  talked  to  and  talked  at  by  a  man  who 
is  only  just  like  one  of  ourselves,  to  be  told 
what  IS  perhaps  true,  but  what  we  all  know 
and  have  been  told  a  thousand  times,  is  an- 
noying, flat,  and  wearisome.  And  so,  by 
putting  together  all  the  remedies  suggested 


by  the  various  critics,  it  really  comes  to 
this.  As  to  the  Sunday  morning  service  — 
for  public  worship  on  the  weekdays  never 
seems  to  enter  into  the  conception  of  these 
critics  —  it  is  too  long.  It  is  three  services  in 
one ;  cut  it  down.  What  can  be  so  unedi- 
fying  as  long  prayers  ?  Lord  Ebury's  little 
boys  actually  could  not  stand,  sit,  or  sleep 
through  the  Good  Friday  services.  What 
good  can  come  of  all  these  Old  Testament 
lessons?  ''There  is  a  rationalistic  ten- 
dency which  will  not  be  satisfied  by  dogmas 
or  terrified  into  obedience  by  denuncia- 
tions.^ The  sum  and  substance  of  which 
is,  that  worship  is  a  thing  between  man  and 
his  Maker  —  that  is,  a  thing  to  be  thought 
about  and  not  to  be  done ;  that  as  to  the 
Bible,  there  is  so  much  doubt  about  it  that 
the  public  reading  of  it  only  suggests  cavil 
and  criticism  to  *'  the  spirit  of  the  educated 
laity  ^^;  that  as  to  sermons,  their  dogmas 
won^t  do,  and  their  denunciations  won^t  do 
—  that  is,  preachers  must  concern  them- 
selves with  neither  faith  nor  practice ;  and 
the  conclusion  is  irresistible,  ii  people  could 
but  have  the  honesty  to  say  so,  that  relig- 
ion, except  in  that  very  abstract  form  which 
takes  space  for  its  Church  and  nature  for 
its  God,  is  a  very  tedious  and  tiresome 
thing.  This  is  what  people  really  think,  if 
they  would  but  honestly  say  so.  .MThy 
should  it  not  be  so  ?  Religion  is  just  like 
other  things,  to  be  lived  in,  not  to  be  taken 
up  once  a  week  by  outsiders  for  half  an 
hour  or  forty-five  minutes.  It  is  not  the 
quality  of  the  sermon,  but  the  fact  of  the 
sermon ;  not  the  length  of  the  services,  but 
the  thing  service,  worship,  prayer  and 
praise,  which  must  bo  **in  days  which  are 
very  different  from  what  it  was  in  former 
days,"  as  one  of  these  writers  elegantly  ex- 
presses it,  not  only  uninteresting,  but  re- 
pulsive ^  a  vast  many  people.  It  is  the 
merest  cant  and  insincerity  in  most  of  these 
letter-writers  to  ask  for  the  services  and 
sermons  to  be  docked  at  both  ends,  when 
their  real  distaste  is  for  religion  in  any 
shape.  No  doubt  going  to  church,  for  ex- 
ample's sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  women, 
the  children,  the  tenants,  and  the  labourers, 
is  to  some  people's  mind  an  exercise  of 
duty  ;  but  it  is  a  duty  which  is  very  painful 
and  tedious.  The  **  educated  laymen"  of 
whom  we  hear  so  much  will  of  course  say 
that  all  exhortations  to  duties,  religious, 
social,  and  moral,  are  **  platitudes  of  which 
they  know  the  staleness";  and  they  will 
not  be  slow  to  denounce  any  reference  to 
Scripture  doctrine  and  Scripture  history  as 
•*  fallacies  of  which  they  could  furnish  the 
refutation  off-hand."  Now  what  the  educa- 
ted laymen  want,  or  at  least  a  good  many 
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of  them,  only  they  have  not  the  plain  hearty 
sincerity  to  say  so,  is  that  the  whole  institu- 
tion of  public  service  should  as  speedily  as 
possible  fall  into  abeyance,  because,  as  they 
nappen  to  have  no  taste  for  it,  and  to  be 
either  serenely  indiflferent  or  superbly  con- 
temptuous of  the  whole  thing,  it  is  a  great 
**bore,"  for  conventional  reasons,  to  be 
obliged  to  sit  through  it.  But  the  writers  and 
essayists  are  all  Churchmen,  all  admirers  of 
the  beautiful  service  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land; they  all  feel  for  their  fellow-crea- 
tures ;  for  the  poor,  for  the  children,  their 
sympathies  are  exuberant,  their  charities 
expansive ;  they  all  protest  against  British 
conventionality.  Of  all  the  virtues  they 
only  lack  a  little  candour,  and  their  confes- 
sion is  complete  except  as  regards  their  own 
inner  man. 

This  is  the  root  of  the  matter,  and  after 
this  it  is  superfluous  to  point  out  the  crude 
misstatements  of  fact  whiph  the  author- 
itative teachers  indulge  in.  **A  street 
preacher  and  an  itinerant  lecturer  can  be 
sure  at  any  time  of  an  audience  by  virtue  of 
the  simple  fact  that  he  proposes  to  speak." 
Can  he  ?  How  many  street  preachers  has 
this  writer  ever  listened  to  ?  It  is  a  mere 
statement  of  fact  that  the  present  writer  for 
months  made  it  his  business,  Sunday  afler 
Sunday,  to  watch  what  came  of  street 
preacmnff  under  the  most  favourable  au- 
spices. The  place  was  close  to  a  crowded 
*  railwtCy  station ;  the  roads  all  abutting  on  a 
"**/^-  most  popular  resort  were  almost  impassable ; 
^.'  .-f      yet  the  street  preachings  —  well  organized 

/  /  A^.    and  diligently  served  with  voluble  and  im- 
^^  *         passioned  orators,  who  used  the  most  fer- 

^^  vid  appeals,  personal  solicitations,  and  the 

fiery  language  and  gesture  of  extemporane- 
ous teaching  —  were  never  listened  to  by 
thirty  people  at  once.  A  few  languid  chil- 
dren lounged  about  for  five  mii^utes  and 
then  melted  off,  to  be  succeeded  by  another 
knot  of  idlers.  It  is  simply  a  gross  perver- 
sion of  fact,  and  one  which  could  never  be 
hazarded  by  any  honest  personal  testimony, 
that  street  preachiDg  is  always,  or  even  of- 
ten, successful.  It  is  not.  The  failure  or 
the  value  of  street  preaching  ought  perhaps 
to  be  no  argument  one  way  or  the  other 
with  the  English  clerg)- ;  but  when  it  is 
stated  that  all  pul)lic  speaking,  simply  be- 
cause it  is  extemporaneeus  and  popular,  se- 
cures an  audience,  the  testimony  of  those 
who,  like  ourselves,  have  been  constant  au- 
ditors of  street  preaching  and  Trafalgar 
Square  spouting,  is  rather  more  important 
than  that  of  mere  letter-writers. 

Beyond  and  above  all  this  remains  one 
solid  fact  which  the  second-rate  artificers 
now  employed  in  doing  the  padding  of  the 


Times  cannot  be  expected  to  appreciate  or 
apprehend.  Sermons  must,  under  everj' 
conceivable  condition,  be  a  failure,  so  long 
as  they  may  be  addressed  to  mixed  congre- 
gations. To  say  what  will  hit  or  profit  or 
mterest  old  and  young,  men  and  women, 
innocent  childhood  and  boiling  youth,  rich 
and  poor,  ignorant  and  criticid,  people  of 
every  and  of  no  variety  of  religious  taste,  at- 
tainments, likes  and  dislikes,  education  and. 
prejudice,  temptations,  sins,  saintliness,  is  a 
simple  impossioility.  Platitude  or  bluster  is 
the  sole  alternative.  You  majrget  a  pleasant 
rhetorical  exercise,  as  in  the  French  pulpit ; 
but  what  stuff  afler  all,  Bossuet  is,  if  you 
look  for  its  instructiveness.  Chrysostom 
or  Jeremy  Taylor  or  Whitfield  is  just  as 
much  amenable  to  the  critic  as  an  English 
rector,  if  he  is  to  do  his  sermons  according 
to  the  very  short  canon  of  pulpit  **  accepta- 
bleness  ^ —  is  this  the  right  word  ? — which 
is  now  laid  down,  that  it  is  the  preacher^s 
business  to  please.  The  preachers  **  must 
learn  to  please  if  they  want  to  succeed.'' 
The  essence  of  sermons  is  not  to  teach, 
not  to  persuade,  not  to  exhort,  not  to 
try  to  make  men  better,  but  to  please. 
There  is  another  thing  to  be  considered. 
All  this  wailing  about  sermons  only  implies 
an  illiterate  sensual  audience,  who  are  to 
be  moved  by  the  vulgar  arts  of  noise,  rant, 
or  buffoonerv.  And  if  both  preachers  and 
hearers  would  but  own  it,  a  certain  rude- 
ness and  coarseness  is  necessary  to  success- 
ful preaching.  A  man  must  be  a  fanatic, 
and  must  have  discarded  much  of  the  critic- 
al faculty,  if  he  ever  attained  it,  to  succeed 
as  a  pulpit  orator.  The  very  best  preach- 
ers of  the  day  in  the  Church  of  England  are 
to  be  found  among  the  extremely  High  and 
extremely  Low  schools ;  that  is,  among  the 
most  fanatical.  The  stuff  and  substance  of 
their  sermons  is  precisely  that  which  is 
most  distasteful  to  the  newspaper  critics. 
Undoubtedly  the  very  worst  and  the  veiy 
dullest,  as  preachers,  are  the  Latitudinan- 
ans.  They  are  too  refined,  too  critical,  too 
prone  to  see  more  sides  than  one  of  a  ques- 
tion or  a  fact.  As  in  war,  so  in  preaching, 
indecision  is  fatal.  The  best  preacher  is 
the  man  who  is  surest  of  his  ground ;  but 
there  is  the  assurance  of  ignorance  as  well 
as  of  conviction. 
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It  is  sometimes  said  by  men,  of  an  oppo- 
nent whom  they  have  some  difficulty  in  meet- 
ing with  fair  argument,  that  he  has  been  ed- 
ucated beyond  his  intellect.    This  phrase. 
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call  ihem»  to  Western  Europe,  nations  like 
Fdland  and  Hungary,  which  are  neither  Ko- 
mance  nor  Teutonic,  hardly  affect  our  argu- 
ment^ but  on  the  whole  they  are  Catholic. 
That  u  to  say,  the  Reformation,  as  a  Teu- 
tonic moYement,  though  it  affected  both  Po- 
land and  Hungary,  was  not  finally  success- 
ibl  in  these  non-Teutonic  lands.  So  it  af- 
fected both  Spain  and  Italy,  and  France, 
we  need  not  say,  infinitel^r  more.  But  in 
Spain  and  Italy  it  was  easily  stamped  out, 
and  in  France  it  yielded  in  the  long  run. 
In  most  of  these  countries  it  was  a  purely 
theological  movement.  A  few  Spaniards 
And  a  few  Italians  changed  their  theological 
belief,  and  that  was  about  all.  In  the  Teu- 
tonic countries,  above  all  in  England,  the 
ease  was  widely  different. 

In  England  indeed,  if  we  understand  by 
tlie  Reformation  the  whole  series  of  events 
which  are  commonly  confounded  under  that 
name,  it  was  only  accidentally  that  the  Re- 
formation was  theological  at  all.  Henry  the 
Eighth  did  little  more  than  succeed  in  doing 
what  Henry  the  Second  had  failed  in  tr^^-ing 
to  do ;  and  Henry  the  Eighth  had  hardly  any 
more  serious  notion  of  theological  change 
than  Henry  the  Second.  The  utmost  he 
did  was  now  and  then  to  cocjuct  with  the 
enemies  of  his  enemy.  Patriotic  men  wished 
to  get  rid  of  a  foreign  domination  and  to 
correct  some  manifest  practical  abuses  in 
the  Church.  Amongst  other  things,  they 
aaw  that  the  enormous  wealth  and  power  of 
the  clergy,  above  all  of  the  regulars,  needed 
to  be  ^atly  lessened.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  King  Ilenry  saw  all  this  as  well  as  any 
man.  But  he  also  wished  to  get  rid  of  his 
wife  anyhow,  and  he  and  his  courtiers  wished 
to  enrich  themselves  anyhow.  Through  all 
these  causes,  the  Papal  dominion  was  abol- 
iahed,  the  monasteries  were  suppressed,  the 
wings  of  the  secular  clergy  were  effectually 
clipped.  To  Lord  Shaftesbury  no  doubt  all 
these  things  seem  part  of  the  Blessed  Re- 
formation; for  aught  we  know,  he  may 
think  that  they  were  all  done  by  the  Blessed 
Sang  Edward  himself.  In  the  eye  of  his- 
tory, all  this  is  simply  the  consummation  of 
what  Englishmen  had  been  striving  after  for 
ages.  "[Die  motives  of  many  of  the  actors 
in  it  were  doubtless  very  base ;  many  of  the 
means  taken,  many  of  the  concomitants  and 
incidents  of  the  change,  were  shameful  and 
wicked;  but  the  changes  themselves  did 
nothing  but  carry  out  fully  what  English 
legislation  had  long  been  aiming  at  partial- 
ly. Henry  tho  Second  had  tried  to  a<.'com- 
plish  too  much,  and  had  broken  down. 
But,  from  Edward  the  First  onward,  there 
was  hardly  a  reign  in  which  some  statute  or 
other  was  not  passed  aiming  in  the  same 
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general  direction  as  the  statutes  of  Henry 
the  Eighth.  But  all  this  great  movement, 
spread  over  more  than  three  centuries  and 
a  half,  was  begun,  continued,  and  ended 
without  any  thought  of  theological  change. 
The  theological  change  came  later,  under 
the  Innocent  and  Blessed  Prince.  Another 
theological  change  back  again  came  under 
his  Bloody  sister.  Edward  and  Mary  alike 
were  sincere  religious  zealots,  and  made 
their  theological  changes  from  the  highest 
motives  of  religious  duty.  Both  these 
reigns  of  theological  change  were  n;igns  of 
manifest  national  decline.  England,  great 
under  Henry,  became  small  under  Edward 
and  Mary.  She  became  great  again  under 
Elizabeth.  But  Elizabeth  was  onlv  acci- 
dentally  a  theological  reformer.  As  we 
have  often  shown,  her  real  inclination  was 
to  the  system  established  bv  her  father,  to 
Popery  without  the  Pope ;  slie  was  Protes- 
tant only  because  it  was  found  that  Popery 
without  the  Pope  could  not  stand,  and  that 
it  was  needful  to  be  one  thing  or  the  other. 
In  that  age  the  European  position  of  Eng- 
land rose  and  fell,  as  it  has  risen  and  fallen 
in  earlier  and  in  later  times,  according  to 
the  character  of  its  government.  Fluctua- 
tions of  this  sort  have  gone  on  from  the  ear- 
liest days  of  our  history.  The  difference  ■» 
between  the  England  of  ^thelstan  and  the 
England  of  ^thelred  is  essentially  the  same 
as  the  difference  between  the  England  of 
the  elder  Pitt  and  the  England  of  Bute  and 
North. 

The  Reformation,  in  short,  was  no  onoi .  V  • 
event,  no  special  effusion  of  divine  grace,*.  •^" 
as  we  may  lairly  believe  the  first  preaching  '*.^.  ^  > 
of  Christianity  to  the  English  to  have  been. 
We  may  indeed  be  sure  that,  as  England 
became  more  and  more  closeh'  connected 
with  the  Continent,  it^  conversion  to  Chris- 
tianity would  have  followed  sooner  or  later ; 
but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  conversion  was 
begun  by  the  preaching  of  one  company  of 
strangers.  The  Refonnation  was  nothing 
like  this.  It  was  simply  a  f>olitical  move- 
ment wliich  incidentally  became  a  theologi- 
cal one.  Let  no  one  think  that  we  under- 
value even  its  purely  theological  aspect. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Protestant 
theology  suits  a  free  people  far  better  than 
the  Roman  Catholic  theolog>'  does.  Again, 
no  mistake  can  be  greater  than  to  look  on 
the  Reformation  as  the  establishment  of 
ireedom  of  thought  or  of  religions  liberty. 
Its  immediate  result  was  simply  to  put  one 
intolerant  system  in  the  stead  of  another. 
But  a  system  founded  on  a  revolt  was  itself 
more  oiwn  to  revolts,  and  in  this  indirt?ct 
way  religious  liberty  was  the  result  of  the 
Reformation.     The  truth  is  that  men's  minds 
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were  stirring;  they  were  busy  inventing 
printing,  discovering  continents,  ransacking 
the  remains  of  half-K>rgotten  ages.  At  such 
a  time  people  could  not  keep  quiet ;  one 
change  led  to  another ;  the  changes  were 
far  from  being  everywhere  in  the  same  di- 
rection; but  there  were  changes  of  some 
kind  everywhere.  Here  in  England,  we 
finished  our  work  with  the  Pope  which  we 
had  been  at  so  long,  and  we  began  to  de- 
vote our  superfluous  energies  to  colonizing 
America  instead  of  to  conquering  France. 
All  these  things  were  not  the  results  of  the- 
ological change,  but  they  and  the  theologi- 
cal change  were  joint  results  of  the  same 
causes.  A  Teutonic  nation  dwelling  in  an 
island,  we  had  advantages  above  all  other 
nations.  We  were  called  on  to  be  free,  en- 
terprising, dominant  by  sea.  We  had  be- 
gun to  be  all  these  things  long  before  any 
theological  change  was  thought  of.  We 
did  not  become  free,  enterprismg,  or  domi- 
nant, because  we  had  embraced  certain  the- 
ological dogmas.  We  rather  embraced 
certain  tlieoTogical  dogmas  because  we  in- 
stinctively found  them  to  be  those  which 
best  suited  a  free,  an  enterprising,  and  a 
dominant  nation. 


From  The  London  Beview. 
OBSCUBE  DISEASES  OF  THE  BRAIN.* 

There  is  scarcely  a  professional  book 
^at  has  of  late  years  attracted  so  much 

Sublic  attention  as  the-  one  under  notice. 
*hc  reason  is  obvious.  All  diseases  of  the 
brain  and  nervous  system  are  apt  to  pro- 
gress in  such  a  curious  manner  that  they 
possess  a  psychological  interest  apart  from 
the  mere  question  of  disease.  In  many 
cases,  opinions  and  actions  supposed  to 
arise  from  mere  eccentricity,  and  which 
have  characterized  the  individual  exhibiting 
them   for  years,  suddenly  assume  a  more 

Eronounccd  form,  and  finally  are  proved  to 
avo  arisen,  from  cerebral  disorganization, 
that  has  been  allowed  for  years  to  go  on  un- 
checked. For  this  reason,  any  inquiry  into 
obscure  brain  diseases  cannot  fail  to  prove 
interesting  to  all  persons  who  make  a  study 
of  mental  phenomena ;  and  there  is  scarcely 
an  individual,  however  uninformed,  that  is 
not  curious  upon  such  matters.  Dr.  Forbes 
Winslow  was  the  first  to  draw  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  nervous  system,  and  espe- 
cially the  special  senses,  long  before  incura- 

*  On  the  Obscnrc  Diseases  of  the  Brain,  and  Dis- 
ordore  of  the  Mind.  By  Forbes  Winslow,  M.D., 
DKJ.L. -Oxon.  (lion.).  Fourth  Edition.  London: 
Churchill. 


ble  brain-disease  sets  in,  give  warnings  of 
the  approach  of  danger,  in  all  diseases  of 
the  body,  pain  gives  the  signal  that  some 
function  is  miproperly  performed,  some  or- 
gan is  out  of  working  order,  and  the  patient 
calls  the  attention  of  his  physician  to  the 
fact ;  but  with  reference  to  mental  distur- 
bance and  brain-maladies,  for  some  strange 
reason  the  warnings  that  nature  gives  are, 
in  too  many  cases,  neglected,  and  we  allow 
mere  disturbance  to  progress  into  fatal  dis- 
organization, whilst  if  attended  to,  there 
is  yet  time  to  cure  the  mischief.  This  is  the 
more  curious,  inasmuch  as  very  slight,  de- 
rangements of  brain  or  spinal  cord  are 
pretty  sure  to  give  signs  to  the  individual 
that  something  is  wrong.  Every  special 
sense,  in  fact,  acts  as  a  sentinel,  and  local 
pains  in  a  majority  of  cases  point  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  brain-mischief  in  progress.  In 
short,  as  Dr.  Winslow  has  pointed  out  in 
this  volume,  such  a  system  of  telegraphy  as 
in  conmion  with  the  great  nervous  centres, 
the  ample  warnings  idways  given  to  the  in- 
individual  that  something  is  wrong,  whether 
it  is  that  mere  nervous  pains  are  so  apt  to 
come  and  go,  that  disturbances  of  the  special 
organs  of  sense  are  oflen  of  a  very  transi- 
tory nature,  that  we  think  that  we  can  af- 
ford to  neglect  them,  we  know  not,  but  it  is 
very  certain  that  a  very  small  disturbance  of 
the  kidneys,  or  bowels,  or  lungs,  alarms  us 
far  more,  and  makes  us  more  fidgety  about 
ourselves  than  some  obscure  symptom  of 
the  brain  or  nervous  system  possibly  of  far 
greater  importance.  The  sympiomology 
of  brain-disease,  then,  is  the  untrodden 
ground  Dr.  Winslow  has  been  the  first  to 
map  out,  if  we  may  so  speak,  in  this  volume, 
which,  independently  of  its  medical  aspect, 
is  one  of  the  most  curious  and  interesting 
psycholomcai  studies  we  have  read  for  many 
a  day.  It  is  impossible  to  read  without 
amazement  the  physical  and  the  mental  dis- 
turbances which  take  place  consequent  upon 
diseases  of  different  portions  of  the  brain 
and  spinal  marrow.  **  Defective  or  perver- 
ted memory  is  one  of  the  common  results  of 
concussion  of  the  brain,  and  even  succeeds 
some  slighter  forms  of  mechanical  injury  to . 
the  head.  Numerous  cases  illustrative  of 
this  fact  arc  upon  record.  A  soldier  who 
was  trepanned  lost  in  the  operation  some 
portion  of  his  brain.  It  was  afterwards  dis- 
covered that  he  had  forgotten  the  number 
of  five  and  seven,  and  was  not  able  until 
some  time  to  recollect  them  A  man  of 
scholastic  attainments  lost,  afler  an  attack 
of  acute  fever,  all  knowledge  of  the  letter  F. 
A  gentleman  who  was  thrown  from  his  horse, 
and  who  suffered  from  a  severe  concussion 
of  the  brain,  for  some  months  afler  the  ao- 
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ddent  entirely  lost  all  memory  of  his  own 
diildren^s  names /^ 

Tbe  poet  Ro^rs  afforded  an  instance  in 
^riiich  natural  decay,  arising  from  his  ad- 
Tanced  age,  simulated  some  forms  of  brain- 
diaease,  such  as  loss  of  memory  of  persons 
with  whom  he  had  long  been  acquainted. 
When  in  conversation  with  a  lady  in  his 
oarriago,  he  was  noticed  to  pull  the  check- 
string  and  inquire  of  the  driver  if  he  knew 
a  certain  person  whose  name  he  mentioned. 
This  was  at  a  time  when  his  mental  faculties 
•were  otherwise  unimpaired.  The  power  of 
articulating  in  some  mstanccs  is  prevented. 
Thus,  a  patient  would  say  **  puc  "  for  **  cup." 
In  another  case,  whole  years  will  drop  out 
of  the  recollection  of  individuals  who  nave 
suffered  much  mental  strain  and  disturbance. 
••  A  very  intelligent  and  hij^hly  respectable 
young  lady,"  says  Dr.  Winslow,  **  after 
much  painful  and  prolonged  family  alterca- 
tion, married  a  man  whom  she  passionately 
loved.  After  her  first  confinement,  she 
suffered  from  an  acute  bodily  affection,  fol- 
lowed by  protracted  and  distressing  debility. 
On  her  apparent  recovery,  she  Tost  alto- 
togcther  the  recollection  of  the  time  that 
had  elapsed  since  the  day  of  her  marriage. 
She  remembered,  with  remarkable  vivid- 
ness, every  previous  event  of  her  life ;  but, 
from  the  day  of  her  marriage,  every  idea 
appeared  to  have  been  obliterated.  NVhen 
her  husband  made  advances  she  repudiated 
all  knowledge  of,  or  relationship  to  him; 
she  acted  in  the  same  way  with  regard  to 
the  child."  Very  slight  symptoms  some- 
times indicate  very  serious  mischief  to  the 
experienced  physician.  **  Inability  to  hold 
the  pen  when  writing,  to  handle  the  razor 
when  shaving,  to  plav  the  piano  with  the 
usual  vigour  and  facility,  have  been  obser- 
ved among  the  first  warnings  of  approach- 
ing paralysis."  Excitation  of  the  sight,  and 
of  the  senses  of  hearing  and  touch,  is  very 
often  the  first  sign  of  approaching  mental 
disturbance.  The  least  sounds,  that  cannot 
be  heard  by  other  persons,  become  quite 
loud  to  the  morbidly-excited  organ  of  the 
patient.  In  the  same  manner  differencos  of 
touch  are  felt  which  cannot  be  distinjxuished 
by  ])ersons  in  ordinar}'  health.  The  sense 
of  smell  will  sometimes  become  depraved, 
and  odours  are  complained  of  that  only  real- 
ly exist  in  the  brain  of  the  sufferer.  It  will 
sometimes  happen  that  where  per\'erted  ar- 
ticulation is  present  there  is  also  a  perver- 
sion of  the  sense  of  taste.  The  individual ! 
will  be  able  to  recognise  some  flavours  pro- 
perly, but  others  will  be  referred  to  matters 
with  which  they  have  no  affinity  whatever. 
Double  vision,  if  it  persiiits  for  any  length 


of  time,  presents  one  of  the  most  serious 
symptoms  of  mischief. 

Attacks  of  apoplexy,  paralysis,  cerebritis, 
and  meningitis  have  often  been  precede(l 
by  double  vision.  Dr.  Gregory  was  ac- 
quainted with  a  sportsman  who  one  day 
when  out  shooting  disputed  with  his  game- 
keeper as  to  the  number  of  dogs  they  had 
in  the  field.  He  asked  how  he  came  to 
bring  so  many  as  eight  dogs  with  him.  The 
servant  assured  him  tliere  were  but  four,  and 
then  the  gentleman  became  at  once  aware 
of  his  situation,  mounted  his  horse,  and 
rode  home.  lie  had  not  been  long  in 
the  house  when  he  was  attacked  by  apop- 
lexy and  died. 

Dr.  Winslow,  independently  of  the  cases 
drawn  from  his  own  experience  during  liis 
very  large  practice  in  mental  diseases  and 
bram  disturbances,  has  collected  in  this  vol- 
ume an  immense  amount  of  material  bearing 
upon  the  insidious  approach  of  some  of  the 
most  lamentable  afilictions  the  human  frame 
is  liable  to.  As  it  is  the  first,  it  must  also 
remain  the  most  trustworthy  text-book  upon 
the  subject.  The  book  has  already  reached 
a  fourth  edition,  but  so  much  original  mat- 
ter has  been  added  to  the  present  volume, 
that  it  may  be  considered  to  be  nearly  a  new 
work.  Dr.  Winslow  has  added  much  mat- 
ter bearing  upon  the  new  views  with  res- 
pect to  the  treatment  and  patholog}'  of 
epilepsy,  progressive  locomotor  ataxy,  ap- 
hasia, and  glosso-laryngeal  paralysis,  addi- 
tions which  bring  the  subject  up  to  the  la- 
test time,  and  which  render  it  applicable  to 
the  wants  of  the  professional  reader,  and  to 
the  requirements  of  the  public.  The  wamr 
ing  notes  it  gives  forth  being  particularly 
valuable  to  the  latter,  inasmuch  as  its  pages 
are  calculated  to  save  many  a  noble  mind 
from  overthrow,  by  the  clear  manner  in 
which  coming  danger  is  foretold,  and  the 
method  of  avoiding  it  is  pointed  out. 


From  The  Saturday  Review. 
RESPONSE. 

When  our  friend  comes  to  us  full  of  some 
personal  matter  that  greatly  excites  and 
concerns  him,  there  are  a  hundred  modes 
of  receiving  his  communication,  but,  how- 
ever many,  they  must  all  marshal  them- 
selves under  two  heads,  resulting  from  two 
opposite  postures  of  the  mind.  Once  ap- 
prehended, we  may  either  think  first  of 
what  is  due  to  him,  or  of  what  is  due  to 
ourselves.  We  may  treat  the  occasion  as 
his  or  ours ;  we  may  adapt  ourselves  to  the 
subordinate,  attentive  part  of  confidant  and 
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recipient,  or  we  may  take  the  lead  out  of  sponse  is  full  and  hearty  enough  to  satisfy 
his  hands,  and  use  the  opportunity  for  our  tnc  most  exi^nt. 

purposes.  Opportunities  are  bewitching  Foramina  to  be  at  once  busy  and  intelli- 
things ;  many  lives  are  passed  in  a  look-out  gent,  aijd  yet  ready  frankly  and  promptly 
for  them.  A  man  who  comes  to  us  with  his  to  ^ye  itself  up  to  another^s  expectations, 
own  concerns,  or  with  some  project  which  fittm^  itself  on  the  instant  to  his  pace  of 
needs  our  acquiescence,  comes  at  a  disad-  thou^t  and  expression,  is  so  rare  a  quality 
vantage,  and,  as  it  were,  as  a  suppliant,  as  to  be  a  noticeable  and  distinguishinjg  ex- 
Here  IS  something  to  be  turned  to  account  cellence  wherever  met  with ;  implying  a 
in  our  own  way.  It  may  even  be  a  favour  grace  of  self-adaptation  given  to  fewv  It 
that  he  proposes  to  confer ;  in  this  case  he  is  constituted  the  epitaph  of  some  old  worthy 
still  dependent  on  the  tone  and  temper  of  our  that  he  had 

acceptance.    But  as  few  persons  know  how  '  .        ^ 

they  receive  and  respond  to  the  confidences,       ^  ■o'^  which  answered  best  to  all  well  said 
the  civiUties,  or  the  favours  of  others  --  un-       ^7  <>**>««»  ^^  "^^^  ^^  requital  made. 

less,  indeed,  their  failure  in  sympathy  is  de-  t,.  •    „  ^^^^:^^„„  ^r*v.^  uLi,«o*  ^«j^«  4.^  ««« 

iM    *  *       Ml  •     -x  tj       X    xu  It  IS  a  testimony  01  tne  highest  order  to  any 

bberate  r- we  wiU  invite  our  readers  to  the  character  that  ie  bearer"  of  it  first  occui 

lighter  and  more  cheerful  task  of  noting  the  ^^  y^  j^^^^  ^^^  ^      ^^^      ^ 

pculianties  of  their  friends  in  this  particu-  ^^^^^^^  g,^    ^^     ^^  J^^^  ^,  j.^^  ^    ^ 

tur,  and  drawing  upon  their  experience,  rfdents  of  ifife ;  ani  that  what  will  So^nd- 
We  use  the  word  "response "  not  in  the  of  any  personal  event  is  the  first 

sense  of  sympathy,  but  as  its  expression,  ^^^ement  of  tLe  mind  from  itself.    Of 

Many  persons  have  sympathy,  when  they  ^^^  circumstances  do  something  towards 

w^T        ^  •°  *^Ti°'°  '"'^'  '^       tte    formation    of    such   ready   response. 

nevertteless  egregiously  fail  in  expression  ^^^  engrossing  occupations  ^dmost  dis- 

andprompt  response  qualify  for  it.    ikereverwemeet  this  union 

We  are  only  speaking  of  cases  where  a  ^|.  gymnathv  and  reoose  sutrrcstive  of  the 

communication   imporunt  to  the  teller  is     j  J^  P  ^4^  ^  P^  ^^^^^      ^      ^ 

fiurly  apnrehended  by  the  bstener;  for  there  ^a  rhythm,  there  must  be  leisure,  spaces 

are  people  so  absorbed  and  earned  away  by  ^^  ^'L  ♦;  '    r^,  p^^^a^  -«^  ♦!,«:«  A  t.« 

theii  own  subiects  that  it  is  a  task  of  diffi-  ^  "^^  T^Sew      S^ch  ^^^^^ 
culty  to  brei  in  upon  them.    We  «tand  soothing  contrast  ^th  the  bustle  of  Liable 
watchmg  for  the  rapid    current  of  their  intention  in  more  impatient  spirits  who  fore- 
special  interests  to  slacken  in  its  flow     We  ^^^  ^^^^  communicative  fi5end  in  aU  he 
have  to  wait  for  an  opemng  to  insinuate  our  ^  ^  ^^      j^  y.  ^       ^^  ^ 

announcement  edgeways,  and  even  then,   fi^st  with^his  own  news,  ti  discharge  it.  as 

^olZwZlS  rL'tw"^?  Tw^in?  ^  *  deaf  man,  denuded  of  aU  th?t  niJety 
^Wircelv  succeed  m  getting  it  a  hearing.     ^  ^  ^  ^.^^       ^^^       ^  .    ^^^|^^J 

We  a«  know  persons  and  family  circles  .^^^  ^         j^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^    ^j  ^^ 

nrobably  hvcljr  and  genial  ones,  whom  we  ^^  ^^^    ^^^  ^^  sympathy,  wLh  is  good 

lave  on  occasions  aoproached  with  an  im-  enough  for  common  Ve.    ft  would  be  en- 

pression  of  having  that  to  tell  which  will  ^rvatinff  to  live  alwavs  under  the  rentier 

certainly  create  a  sensation  but  with  whom  i^^^^^^    ^  -,,  ,^^^  j^  ^^  i^^^^^  ^^ 

we  presently  find  the  tables  are  turned.         jj^  ^^^      ^^^    ^^^^     ^^  ^ 

We  are  listeners  where  we  reckoned  upon   jjTl^orv^^o^  ;«  «  i^^;* ;r«-*^  ,««•««««««  -.k«-« 

1 .  •  /•  J        f. .     m  response  is  a  legitimate  grievance,  where 

making  a  conspicuous  figure,  and  are  lam   .,  ^^^  Jig  e  &  t  « 

at  last  to  be  conlent  with  a  merely  paren- 
thetical and  partially  absent  attention.   Our        Bias  and  thwart  not  answering  the  aim, 
facts  are  shorn  of  their  prestige,  and  are 

half  ashamed  of  themselves  by  the  time  they  and  the  friend  gets  a  snub  where  he  looked 
do  get  a  hearing.  It  is  one  of  the  mysteries  for  comfort,  the  fault  lies  deeper.  Some 
of  social  life  how  those  people  who  are  so  reference  to  self  is  sure  to  be  stopping  the 
chary  oi'  their  own  attention,  so  reliantly  flow  of  sympathy.  There  is  self  perhaps 
exacting  of  that  of  others,  should  yet  be  so  to  compare  notes  with,  self  to  put  in  a  prom- 
well  up  as  they  always  are  in  their  friends'  inent  point  of  view,  self  to  indulge  through 
affairs.  It  is  an  example  of  that  double  an  old  grudge,  self  to  clear,  self  to  keep 
concurrent  process  of  thought  of  which  the  out  of  the  scrape,  self  to  prove  a  true  pro- 
mind  is  capable.  While  apparently  ab-  phet,  self  to  glorify  in  improving  the  oeca- 
sorbed  in  tneir  own  matters,  they  are  re-  sion,  self  to  put  in  competition  as  the  greater 
ceiving  foreign  impressions  which  dawn  sufferer,  selr  to  amuse  by  bringmg  to  light 
upon  them  subsequently ;    then  their  re-  that  ludicrous  side  of  the  subject  which  no 
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trooble  or  difficoltr  is  ab<olately  without. '  child  and  the  old  man  are  alike  ea^^r  and 
We  are  not  speaking  of  tinkindness  in  act :  (lamilous  under  the  stimulus  of  somothiiij* 
all  this  is  comjatible  with  substanscial  ser- '  to  toll :  not  because  the  pleasure  Ivlornr* 
▼ice,  with  slow  9\-mpathyeTen.  but  not  with  :  exclusively  to  the  dawn  and  the  dofliuo  of 
response.  In  fact,  these  seli'-communings  ,  lile.  but  because  in  these  {vriods  the  social 
maj  be  but  momentary,  but  they  spoil  a  instincts  are  under  less  restraint.  Those 
critical  moment :  thtry  betray  a  tlaw.  they '  who  acknowlod:;e  the  impulse  at  all.  will 
inflict  an  injnry  which  no  benedts  can  blot  obsen'e  that  the  ears  chosen  to  n*cvive  wliat 
from  the  memorv.  Xo  doubt  they  are  one  1  jratities  feeling,  pride,  or  complacency  — 
and  all  defensible  to  the  perpetrator,  who  { the  news  of  your  en^gement.  o(  a  thiun{>- 
■corns  the  hypocrisy  of  seemm^.  which  is  I  iniz  legacy,  of  a  favourable  notit-v  of  your 
the  coinage  of  the  world  on  such  occasions.  !  last  work,  of  some  civil  thini;  that  has  Uhmi 
But,  without  bein;:  absolutely  enlaced  '  said  of  you  —  are  not  at  all  nivessarily  those 
with  self,  there  is  an'  habitual  pre-occupa-  [  to  which  are  ctmddiHl  a  pe^nmiary  ombar- 
tion  which  is  fatal  to  the  ria-h  ot  sympatny.  rassment,  the  first  whisjx*r  of  some  corroil- 
Where  people  meditate  mu'-h  upon  the  i;har-  inn  anxiety,  or  some  bitter  family  tnnible. 
acter  and  temper  of  th»:ir  acquaintance.  Xor  is  it  at  all  certainly  the  least  >terlin^ 
anything  that  furnishes  food  fi>r  tnis  curios-  '  character  whieh  is  selected  for  the  confidant 
ilj  sets  them  thinking  at  the  irrt-coverable  of  our  pleasures.  People  who  can  n^joii-e 
moment  of  action.  What  can  be  more  in  their  friend's  tririin;;  successes  have  gt^n- 
banlking  than  a  dead  silenre  when  a  friendly  \  orally  some  contrast  m  their  own  case  to 
explosion  is  looked  for?  The  speaker  sees  shut  their  eyes  agairi>t  le>t  it  should  «|iialify 
but  one  side  to  his  story.  It  has  a  twofold  .  felicitation  with  some  sei*n.*t  touch  of  i; nidge 
aspect  to  the  other,  as  an  event,  and  as  an  j  or  envy.  The  irmve  and  eanu-st  friend  wlio 
illustration  of  some  view.  Thus  Di^n  Silva  hoars  with  warm  intelli:^.'nt  sympathy  of  the 
in  the  Spanish  Oip.*f/,  detoit-!  a  smile  on  !  bitter  in;[n^^dient  in  a  seeminiily  pivjH'rinis 
his  sagacious  frienifs  lips  oven  as  he  tolls  ]  lot  might  be  provoked  to  anv>iher  tone  if 
of  his  soul's  hungrj'  grief,  and  the  defence  called  on  to  share  our  complaivncy  up^m 
is: —  '  •'  *^'        ■  '   ^  ' ^        '" 


Science  smiles 
And  sways  our  lips  in  spite  of  us,  my  lord. 
When  thought  weiis  fact  —  when  mail  len  prophecy 
Waiting,  belicviDg,  sees  the  bri-lal  torch. 
I  use  not  vulgar  meiuuros  for  your  grief. 
My  pity  keeps  no  cruel  fwu?ta;*but  thought 
Has  joys  apart  even  in  bbickest  wi>e, 
And  seizing  some  fine  thread  of  verity 
Knows  momentary  godhead. 


some  slight  social  triumph.  Experience 
teaches  us  never  to  take  our  lesser  sucwsses 
to  persons  invested  with  a  sense  of  sujK*ri- 
oritv.  As  a  fact,  all  must  allow  the  indeco- 
rum  of  bringing  undig»'sted  hopes  and  tran- 
sient elations  to  a  sage  or  a  saint.  From 
such  we  have  no  riiihi  to  e.xpect  rt»sixmse 
of  the  onliuary  type :  the  demand  implies 
something  of  equality.  The  youth  o{'  the 
story,  tlnshed  with  his  first  sni-ct"**,  who 
came  with  his  ho!>es  to  ?^t.  Phlip  Ni'ri.  got 
The  study  of  men  and  their  ways  is  often  not  only  an  invaVuble  If?- m.  but  his  di»- 
Bupposed  to  supply  hints  fi)r  self-din^etinn,  sorts,  when  led  v.uhy  the  ^Ilv  saiiu  t)in»ui:h 
but  those  most  a<-tively  onL'agod  in  it  make  a  course  of  anticipaici!  triumphs  ti>  a  view 
the  greatest  mist:ikes,  fnnii  thi<  habit  of  r if  the  grave  that  wis  rn  .-.mi. -lutlo  i'>iMuall. 
thinking  and  n*callin;i,  ami  rei-onciling  ti)   And  though  Dr.  .Iohns'»n  was  n.»  -lint,  |h'i>- 

Creconrei  ved  theory,  when*  the  art  ion  sin  »uh  I  ph»  were  equallv  ill-ad  viseil  wh  ^  r.-.koued 
e  instantaneous ;  so  much  so,  that  nerhaps  on  his  seeing  ilieir  future  froui  liieir  own 
no  one  is  perfectly  plea&iiig  whi>  maltes  this  point  of  view.  What  '*oiniM  iuir.-.  oiKends  U'«, 
a  serious  occupation.  |  liowever,  is   when  our  friend  assume^  this 

Verj-  few  pe<iple  are  available  for  every   j)ost  of  elevation  for   our  lienefit  without 
sort   of   personal   confidenee.      It  will   be   sullicieiit  elaini  to  it. 

found  that  men  naturally  think  of  (iitl'erent  i  But  the  n'L-eptitm  of  a  friend's  conliilences 
vents  fur  their  excitement,  aceonling  as  is  only  one  branch  of  our  subieei.  We 
what  th«*y  have  to  t«'ll  elates  or  depresses  e<pully  need  n*sj>i>nse,  .is  putt  in  i;  <».4rNelves 
them.  ^  Some  are  good  for  a  dis.ippuintment  |  in  an(»thers  power,  when  we  assume  to  eon- 
or  a  discomfiture,  others  for  a  })ieec  of  good  >  for  a  benefit  or  a  fav«»ur.     Never  «hu"i  tho 


fortune.  And  if  the  desirtj  here  taken  for 
granted,  to  cummnnirate  to  others  what  ex- 
cites, and  especially  what  favourably  exrites, 
ourselves,  is  disputed  as  a  general  instinrt, 
we  maintain  that,  tliough  kent  in  eheck  in 
middle  life  by  experience  an«l  repi'ated  dis- 
appointments, it  IS  in  fact  universal.     The 


unresjHmsive  temptT  ci»me  out  nu»r«*  elfert- 
ually  than  under  this  coiidititiu.  Thi*  i»r\)- 
posal,  com]iliment.  felicitation,  gilt,  what- 
ever it  is,  is  >eized  upon  asan  iH*ca>ion  U»ng 
waited  for  to  inculcate  a  lesson  which  might 
have  been  hehl  |X'nuancnlly  in  abeyance 
but  for  this  advance  on  our  part.     fJeremy 
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Taylor,  in  one  of  his  forcible  illustrations, 
shows  how  an  unwary  act  of  hospitality  may 
be  turned  to  account  by  one  of  this  humour. 
*'  Jerome,"  he  tells  us,  '*  invited Epichannus 
to  supper,  and  he,  knowing  that  Jerome  had 
unfortunately  killed  his  friend,  replied  to  his 
invitation,  '  I  think  I  may  come,  for  when 
thou  didst  sacrifice  thy  friends  thou  didst 
not  devour  them.' "  We  probably  all  know 
friends  as  cynical  in  their  acknowledgments 
of  small  civilities ;  they  will  ^asp  at  the 
opportunity  of  discharging  their  mind  of  a 
bitmg  criticism  and  their  conscience  of  an 
uncivil  truth,  which  we  feel,  with  the  divine, 
"might  with  morejustice  and  charity  have 
been  avoided."  The  acknowledgment  of 
gifts  is  another  very  fair  occasion  for  these 
people.  Convention  prescribes  a  formula 
to  which  they  will  not  submit.  The  pre- 
tence of  liberality  may  be  ingeniously  ex- 
posed as  an  example  of  meanness  or  incon- 
siderateness.  We  are  proved  to  have  given 
what  was  in  itself  valueless  or  of  no  use  to 
us ;  or  it  was  not  carriage-paid ;  or  the  gift 
was  delayed  to  long ;  or  it  was  givpn  in  dull 
forgetfulness  of  the  receiver's  tastes.  Or 
audible  response  may  be  wanting  altogether, 
and  an  expressive  silence  marks  the  con- 
ventionally obliged  person's  sense  of  an  os- 
tentation or  meanness  or  perversity  for 
which  civility  will  not  furnish  appropriate 
words. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  more,  important  point 
in  lesser  morals  than  the  uuty  of  receiving 
graciously  what  was  meant  in  kindness; 
but  we  prefer  treating  the  matter  of  genial 
response  from  its  utilitarian  aspect.  Men, 
as  they  get  older,  have  suspicion  forced 
upon  them ;  the^  cannot  always  help  look- 
ing a  gift-horse  m  the  mouth ;  facts  are  too 
strong  for  them ;  but  this  is  a  caution  that 
should  come  slowly  and  with  years.  It  is  a 
serious  drawback  when  it  develops  itself 
too  soon,  for  there  is  nothing  that  people 
are  so  soon  checked  in  as  in  their  eflforts  to 
confer  a  favour  or  to  f^ye  pleasure,  and  the 
chill  of  rejected  good- will  is  often  more  than 
a  negative  and  passive  coldness.  A  readi- 
ness to  be  pleased,  an  openness  to  friendly 
advances,  is  a  wonderful  start  in  life,  and 
may  be  reckoned  among  the  most  effectual 
equalizers  in  the  matter  of  natural  advan- 
tages. An  average  capacity  so  endowed  is, 
by' this  mere  response  to  good-will,  on  a 
level  with  superior  but  captious  inteNigonces. 
This  is,  in  fact,  the  clue  to  so  many  seem- 
ing anomalies  and  sports  of  fortune  in  the 
matter  of  getting  on.  The  successful  man 
has  n»sponded  to  the  advances  of  others, 
not  now  and  then,  with  a  conscious  effort, 
but  heartily  throujjh  nature  and  habit,  while 
his  rival  has  sniffed  and  frowned  and  snubbed 


away  every  helping  hand.  This  willingness 
to  be  pleased  is  indeed  one  of  the  most  ef- 
fective forms  of  pleasing,  as  well  as  the 
most  universal  tests  of  amiability.  Few 
young  people  can  lay  themselves  out  to 
please  after  the  Chesterfieldian  method, 
without  making  themselves  offensive  or  ri- 
diculous to  persons  of  any  discernment; 
but  a  frank  committal  of  oneself  into  be- 
nevolent hands,  a  trust  in  good  intentions, 
a  graceful  self-adaptation,  some  remains  of 
that  confiding  temper  of  infancy  which 
opens  its  mouth  and  shuts  its  eyes,  confident 
that  something  sweet,  some  untried  good, 
will  reward  the  trust  —  such  a  disposition, 
allied  to  ordinary  talent  and  discretion,  is  a 
fortune  in  itself.  Society  does  not,  in  fact, 
want  the  abstract  best  man  —  which  means 
somebody  who  would  be  best  if  many  things 
in  him  were  different  from  and  opposite  to 
what  they  are  —  but  the  man  who  can  work 
best  with  others,  who  can  bring  out  and  be 
brought  out,  and  with  whom  it  can  most 
pleasantly  get  along. 


From  The  London  Review. 
ADDISON   ON  MILTON.* 

Nothing  is  more  common  in  literar}'  his- 
tory than  for  the  reputation  of  an  author  to 
decline  rapidly  and  continuously  for  several 
years  after  his  death.  He  may  have  enjoyed 
a  p'eat  name  in  his  lifetime,  and  have  at- 
tained the  highest  summit  of  popularity ;  but 
a  comparative  oblivion  closes  over  him  with 
the  earth  that  covers  his  grave.  If  his  pop- 
ularity was  factitious,  this  oblivion  is  eter- 
nal ;  but,  if  his  greatness  has  been  real,  he 
is  certain  to  rise  once  more  into  the  light  of 
fame  a  generation  or  two  lower  down  the 
stream  of  time.  Shakespeare  himself  was 
for  a  period  almost  forgotten,  and  Milton 
was  disregarded  for  thirty  or  forty  years 
after  his  death.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  of 
the  latter  that  he  had  no  great  reputation  as 
a  poet  even  during  his  life.  He  appears  to 
have  been  regarded  chiefly  as  a  political  and 
polemical  writer,  and  when,  m  1667,  he 
placed  the  manuscript  of  "Paradise  Lost" 
in  the  hands  of  Simmons,  the  bookseller,  he 
only  obtained  for  it  a  present  payment  of 
£5,  with  a  contingent 'interest  in  two  other 
payments  of  the  same  amount,  conditional 
on  a  sale  of  2,600  copies.  These  ftirther 
sums  Milton  obtained,  so  that  the  sale  of  the 
poem  must  have  been  a  fair  one  for  those 
days ;  yet  it  does  not  seem  to  have  attained 
any  great  rank.     The   six  editions  which 

•  Enjrlish  Koprinta.  Jo^nh  Addison.  Critloism 
on  Milton'A  Paradii»o  Loitt.  From  tUo  Speclaiat.  81 
Doc<Mub<»r.  1711  —  3  May,  1712.  CarofuUy  edited  \tj 
Edward  ^Vrbor.  Loudu'u :  Ale;|^ander  Murr*/  lb  Son. 
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were  published  during  twenty  years  were 
probably  purchased  for  the  most  part  by 
what  is  called  **  the  religious  world,^  and 
especially  by  persons  who  entertained  simi- 
lar views  of  Church  doctrine  and  govern- 
ment to  those  of  the  author,  rcrsonal 
friends  of  Milton,  like  Andrew  Marvell, 
and  writers  of  the  fine  critical  sense  of  Dry- 
don,  saw  at  once  the  astonishing  poetic 
power  of  the  new  epic ;  but  it  is  neverthe- 
less very  certaiin  that  neither  in  the  author^s 
own  days  nor  for  several  years  after  Milton's 
decease  did  **  Paradise  Losf  attain  with 
the  general  public,  or  even  with  the  edu- 
cated public,  the  commanding  position  to 
which  it  was  entitled.  Gerard  Langbaine, 
in  his  **  Account  of  the  English  Dramatick 
Poets"  (Oxford,  1691),  says,  after  describ- 
ing '*  Samson  Agonistcs  "  and  **  Comus  " :  — 
**  Our  author's  other  pieces  in  verse  are  his 
*  Paradise  Lost,'  an  heroic  poem  in  twelve 
books.  I  know  not  when  it  was  first  printed, 
but  there  came  out  not  long  since  a  vcr}' 
fair  edition  in  fol.  with  sculptures,  printed 
London  1689.  His  *  Paradise  Rcf^amed,'  a 
poem  in  four  books,  is  fitted  likewise  to  be 
bound  with  it.  lie  published  some  other 
poems  in  Latin  and  English,  printed  8°. 
Lond.  1645."  This  is  all  that  a  writer  on 
Milton  could  say  of  his  poems  seventeen 
years  after  his  death  !  Jeremy  Collier,  in 
his  **  Dictionary,"  published  in  1701,  makes 
no  specific  allusion  to  any  of  the  poems  in 
the  brief  memoir  (about  a  third  of  a  column) 
which  he  gives  of  Milton.  He  only  quotes 
from  Antuony  k  Wood  a  passage  m  which 
that  gossiping  writer  speaks  of  Milton  as 
**a  person  of  wonderful  parts,"  and  **an 
excellent  poet."  But  all  these  writers  were 
bitterly  opposed  to  Milton  in  politics  and 
religion,  and  affected  to  think  him  a  ver}' 
shocking  character ;  and  Collier  had  so  little 
sympathy  with  English  poetry  that  in  the 
same  work  he  devotes  only  seven  lines  and 
a  half  to  Shakespeare,  and  observes  of  him, 
as- a  choice  critical  remark,  —  **llis  genius 
was  jocular,  but  when  disposed  he  could  be 
very  serious."  Unfortunately,  however,  this 
kind  of  criticism,  with  respect  both  to  Shake- 
speare and  Milton,  prevailed  through  a  long 
term  of  years  i 

We  really  owe  not  a  little  to  Addison  for 
helping  us  out  of  the  critical  rut.  First  in 
the  Tatler^  and  then  in  the  Spectator,  he 
drew  the  attention  of  contemporary'  readers 
to  the  earlier  glories  of  English  literature 
Dr^'den,  in  his  numerous  and  admirable 
critical  prefaces,  had  in  former  days  shown 
a  fine  appreciation  of  his  poetical  predeces- 
sors ;  but  Drj'den's  books  could  hardly  be 
addressed  to  the  large  public  whom  Steele 
and  Addison  reached  by  their  cheap  and 


sprightly  periodicals.  It  was  certainly  the 
author  of  **Cato"  —  not  in  itself  a  very 
favourable  specimen  of  the  poetical  art  — 
who  first  inoculated  the  mass  of  the  reading 
public  with  a  proper  feeling  of  admiration 
for  the  great  writers  of  England.  His  most 
ambitious  performance  in  this  line  was  the 
series  of  critical  essays  in  the  Spectator  on 
the  **  Paradise  Lost"  of  Milton.  It  was  at 
the  close  of  1711  —  ten  years  after  Jeremy 
Collier's  cavalier  way  of  alluding  to  the 
great  Kepublican  poet  —  that  he  announced 
his  intention  of  devoting  a  set  of  papers  to 
an  (Bxposition  of  the  leading  characteristics 
of  **  Paradise  Lost."  In  No.  262  of  the 
Spectator,  bearing  date  Monday,  December 
31st,  1711,  Addison  says  he  **  shall  from 
time  to  time  endeavour  to  do  justice  to 
those  who  have  distinguished  themselves  in 
the  politer  parts  of  learning,  and  to  point 
out  such  beauties  in  their  works  as  may 
have  escaped  the  observation  of  others." 
He  adds :  —  **  As  the  first  place  amon^  our 
English  poets  is  to  due  Milton,  and  as  I  have 
drawn  more  quotations  out  of  him  than  from 
any  other,  I  shall  enter  into  a  regular  criti- 
cism upon  his  *  Paradise  Lost,'  which  I  shall 
publish  every  Saturday  tiU  I  have  given  my 
thoughts  upon  that  poem."  It  will  be  seen 
from  this  that  Addison  took  very  high  ground 
in  assigning  to  Milton  the  first  place  among 
English  poets;  yet  he  seems  to  consider 
some  kind  of  apology  necessary  for  his  bold- 
ness, for  he  goes  on :  —  **  1  shall  not,  how- 
ever, presume  to  impose  upon  others  my 
own  particular  judgment  on  this  author,  but 
only  deliver  it  as  my  private  opinion.  Crit- 
icism is  of  a  very  large  extent ;  and  every 
particular  master  of  this  art  has  his  favour- 
ite passages  in  an  author,  which  do  not 
equally  strike  the  best  judges.  It  will  be 
sufficient  for  me  if  I  discover  many  beauties 
or  imperfections  which  others  have  not  at- 
tended to,  and  I  should  be  verv  glad  to  sec 
any  of  our  eminent  writers  publish  their  dis- 
coveries on  the  same  subject."  The  essays " 
thus  cautiously  commenced  proved  to  be 
remarkably  successful.  The  first  appeared 
on  Saturday,  January  5th,  171*2,  an<l  it 
seems  to  have  been  designed  that  the  series 
should  be  completed  in  about  half  a  dozen 
numbers.  At  the  close  of  the  sixth  paper 
(not  the  fifth,  as  Mr.  Arber  states),  Addi- 
son said  that  he  intended  in  his  next  Satur- 
day's paper  to  conclude  his  criticisms  on 
Milton.  Nothing  is  hinted  in  the  following 
essay  about  an  extension  of  the  original  pro- 
ject ;  but  the  papers  went  on  throu;xh  sev- 
eral additional  numbers,  and  did  n<»t  finish 
until  the  issue  for  Mav  3rd.  llaviiijj  com- 
pleted  his  general  survey  of  the  i)oem,  Ad- 
dison went  seriatim  through  the  whole  of 
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the  twelve  books,  poiDting  out  what  he  con- 
sidered the  most  beautifuf  poaaaees ;  sod  it 
is  carious  to  observe  how,  with  the  encour- 
agement which  was  evidcDtl;  given  to  bis 
remarks,  he  adopted  a  more  confident  and 
less  apologetic  tone.  Id  sumnting  up  tbe 
whole  course  of  the  criticism  in  the  final 
paper,  ho  aays:  — 

"  I  have  now  finish'd  my  ObserTatiDna  an  a 
ITork  which  does  an  Honour  to  the  En^iah  Na- 
tion. I  have  taken  a  general  View  of  it  under 
thoee  fbar  Heads,  the  Fable,  the  Charaotere,  the 
Sentiments,  and  the  Language,  and  mode  eaoh 
of  them  the  Subject  of  a  particular  Paper.  I 
have  in  the  next  place  spolcen  of  tho  Censures 
which  our  Author  ma;  incur  under  each  of  these 
Heads,  which  I  have  confined  to  two  Papers,  tho' 
1  might  have  enlarged  tbe  number,  if  I  had  been 
dimoeed  to  dwell  on  so  ungrateful  a  Subject.  I 
beheve,  however,  that  the  severest  Reader  will 
not  find  an;  litQe  thult  in  Heroic  Poetry,  which 
this  Author  has  feJlen  into,  that  does  not  come 
under  one  of  those  Heads  among  which  I  have 
distributed  his  several  Blemishes.  After  having 
thus  traated  at  large  of  '  Paradise  Lost,'  I  could 
not  think  it  sufficient  to  have  celebrated  this 
Poem  in  the  whole,  without  descending  to  Partic- 
ulars. I  have,  therefore,  bestowed  a  Paper  upon 
each  Book,  and  endeavoured  not  onlj  to  shew 
[prove]  that  the  Poem  is  beautiful  in  general, 
but  to  pomt  out  its  partioular  Beauties,  and  to 
determine  wherem  thej  consist.  I  have  endeav- 
oured to  shew  how  some  Passages  are  beautiful 
b7  being  Sublime,  others  by  being  Soft,  others 
by  being  Natural ;  which  of  them  are  rccom- 
mended  by  the  Passion,  wbich  by  tho  Moral, 
which  by  the  Sentiment,  and  which  by  the  Ei- 
preasion.  I  have  [likewise]  endeavoured  lo  shew 
bow  the  Genius  of  the  Poet  shines  by  a  happy  In- 
Tcntion,  a  distant  Allu«on,  or  a  jndiciona  Imita- 
tion ;  how  he  has  oopied  or  improved  Homer  or 
Virgil,  and  ndsed  his  own  Imaginatigns  by  the 
use  which  he  has  made  of  sevenil  Poetical  Pas- 
sages ui  Scripture.  I  might  have  inserted  [also] 
several  Passages  of  Tasso,  which  our  Author  baa 
likewise  imitated ;  but  as  1  do  not  look  upon 
Tasso  to  be  a  sufficient  Voucher,  I  would  not  per- 

Slex  my  Reader  wiUi  such  Quotations,  as  might 
0  more  Honour  lo  the  Italian  than  tho  English 
Poet.  In  short,  I  have  endeavoured  to  particu- 
larize those  innumemble  Kinds  of  Beauty,  which 
it  would  be  tedious  to  recapitulate,  but  which  are 
essential  to  Poetry,  and  which  may  be  met  with 
in  the  Works  of  this  great  Author.  Had  I 
thought,  at  my  Grst  engaging  in  this  Design, 
that  it  would  have  led  me  lo  so  great  a  length,  I 
believe  I  should  never  have  entered  upon  it ;  but 
the  hind  Reception  which  it  hiui  met  with  among 
those  nhose  judgments  I  have  a  Value  for,  as 
well  as  the  uncommoQ  Demands  which  my  book- 
teller  tells  me  has  been  made  for  these  particular 
Discourses,  give  me  no  Season  to  repent  of  the 
Pains  I  have  been  at  in  composing  them." 

Renewing  our  acqiiaintanre  with  these 
celebrated  essays  in  Uie  reprint  by  Mr.  Ar- 


I  bor  (which,  for  a  shilling,  ptscea  the  whole 

production  l>efore  tbe  reader  as  a  separate 
work),  we  do  notwonder  at  the  effect  whidi 
the  discourse  produced  upon  the  witty,  el- 
egant, tasteful,  though  not  Tery  prolbund, 
age  of  Anne.  The  vehement  dislike  of 
Miltoo  aa  a  Republican  which,  among  ^ 
dominant  classes,  set  in  with  the  Restora- 
tion, had  worn  itself  out ;  indeed,  since  tbe 
Revolution  of  1688,  the  tendency  with  Ui^ 
and  important  sections  of  the  people  had 
l>een  rather  in  the  contraty  direction.  A 
public  had  therefore  arisen  which  was  pre- 
pared to  hear  the  truth  about  Milton ;  and 
it  was  a  public  which  affected  a  taste  for 
all  kinds  of  "  polite  literature,"  as  the  Dim- 
iny-piminy  phrase  then  was.  Addison  ad- 
dI^essed  this  public  in  precisely  the  way  it 
was  most  likely  to  recognise.  It  was  not  a 
very  earnest  or  impassioned,  public,  and  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  Addison  was  a 
very  earnest  or  impassioned  man.  But  it 
was  elegant  and  pobshed ;  and,  in  language 
full  of  a  snperacial  grace,  wliich  rather 
coaxes  the  reader  into  acquiescence  than 
stimulates  him  to  activity  of  thought,  Addi- 
son from  week  to  week  besought  tbe  tovn 
to  consider  whether  it  liad  not  been  a  little 
unjust  to  one  of  the  worthies  of  a  past  gen- 
eration. Unquestionably  hit  papers  are 
very  charming.  The  lamiliarity  of  tiie  writ- 
er with  his  subject  —  the  unpretentious neM 
of  his  tone  —  his  tempered  enthusiasm, 
never  rising  into  fanaticism  —  the  ease  and 
transluccncy  of  his  stylo  —  the  pleasant  fla- 
vour of  scholarship  without  pedantry,  con- 
veyed in  the  frequent  comparisons  between 
Mdton  and  tho  ancient  poets  —  the  numer- 
ous quotations  from  the  poem,  isolating 
some  of  the  finest  passa^  like  separate 
gems,  and  ttic  outline  which  is  thus  given 
of  tbe  fable  of  Milton's  masterpiece — all 
these  things  must  have  been  singularly  at- 
tractive to  the  choice,  high-bred  reader*  of 
the  Spectator,  and  are  even  now  very  agrea- 
ublo  to  look  back  upon.  But  tlio  critictam 
is  not  profound.  To  readers  of  tbe  pres- 
ent day,  accustomed  to  the  masterpieces  of 
literary  analysis  which  the  last  fifty  or  siity 
years  have  iiroduccd,  or  even  to  the  best 
writing  of  the  daily  or  weekly  press,  these 
comments  on  Milton  have  a  somewhat  thin 
and  meagre  character.  It  was  to  Addison's 
credit  that  he  should  have  seen  so  rightly 
as  he  did:  it  was  not  to  be  eipcctod,  con- 
sidering! 'Ii'^  character  of  the  age,  that  be 
should  have  seen  moro  deeply.  The  criti- 
cism is  that  of  tho  schools ;  the  writer  cannot 
get  beyond  what  he  has  learnt  at  college 
concemine  Homer  and  Vii^l,  and  the  roMa 
of  art  laid  down  by  Aristotle  and  Horace. 
The  phraseology  is  ofWn  nuncing  and  lupc^ 
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fine :  we  see  the  grand  gentlemaii  at  work 
and  smell  the  odour  of  the  pouncet-box. 
It  is  impossible  not  to  perceive  that  such 
criticism  is  in  many  respects  inferior,  not 
only  to  that  of  the  present  century,  but  even 
to  the  burly,  astute,  though  often  most  de- 
fective, literary  writings  of  Johnson — al- 
beit that,  on  the  particular  subject  of  Mil- 
ton, Addison  saw  more  clearly  than  his  big- 
oted successor.    There  was  finer  criticism 
in  the  age  preceding  Addison  than  that 
with  which  the  Spectator  favoured  its  read- 
ers.   Dryden  had  more  grasp  and  energy 
of  thought,  and  far  more  vigour  of  style, 
than  the  peruked  gentleman  who  amused 
the  coffee-houses  and  the  ladies^  tea-tables 
in  the  butterfly  days  of  Anne ;  yet  the  work 
which  the  latter  did  was  gooa  and  honest 
work,  and  we  ought  to  be  grateful  for  it. 
Addison^s  faults  belongedpartly  to  his  time, 
and  partly  to  himself.    The  time  was  not 
deeply  moved  about  anything,  and,  had  it 
been  capable  of  being  roused,  Addison  was 
not  the  man  to  rouse  it.    His  perceptions 
were  delicate  rather  than  strong,  and  a  cer- 
tain besetting  conventionality  in  his  ideas 
on  religion  and  morals  —  a  conventionality 
like  that  of  a  parish  beadle  and  a  Sunday- 
school  teacher  combined  —  dwarfed  his  in- 
tellect on  subjects  where  it  is  especially  im- 
portant that  the  literary  man  should  main- 
tain a  stature  beyond  the  accepted  stand- 
ards of  worthy  but  humdrum  people.     For 
this  reason,  Addison  is  always  at  his  best  in 
the  humorous  delineation  of  manners,  where 
he  is  unable  to  preach.     Here  he  is  purely 
exquisite;  but  let  him  begin  writing  seri- 
ously, and  he  takes  Religion  and  Virtue 
under  his  pretection  in  such  an  official  style 
that  we  feel  sometimes  inclined  to  ask  him 
why  he  considers  himself  to  have  such  a 
special    property    in    those    entities,    and 
whether  ne  does  not  think  they  can  take 
care  of  tlicmselves.     His  discovery,  for  in- 
stance,  that    the   ** moral"  of  "Paradise 
I<08t"  is  **that  obedience  to  the  will  of 
God  makes  men  happy,  and  that  disobedi- 
ence makes  them  miserable,"  is  delivered 
with  all  the  solemnity  of  a  pedagogue  in- 
structing his  pupils  the  way  that  they  should 
go  if  they  desire  to  escape  the  gallows,  and 
to  enjoy  a  reasonable  chance  of  dying  alder- 
men.    Yet,  whatever  we  may  say  by  way 
^     of  drawback,  these  essays  on  Milton  did  a 
ser\'ice  in  their  time,  and  are  worthy  of 
remembrance  in  our  own. 

Mr.  Arber  has  taken  his  text  from  the 
first  edition  of  the  Spectator  (folio),  includ- 
ing between  brackets  the  alterations  which 
Addison  introduced  into  subsequent  edi- 
tions. The  reprint  is  in  the  old  style,  and 
is  very  well  done. 
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Cleyeb,  learned,  and  good-tempered,  as 
the  author  of  this  work  shows  himself  to  be, 
he  can  scarcely  expect  that  the  mass  of 
Protestant  Englishmem  will  be  as  readily 
and  completely  convinced  by  his  argument 
for  Mariolatr^r  as  was  the  scion  of  one  of 
our  aristocratic  families,  who,  in  a  single 
conversation,  appears  to  have  been  won 
over  to  the  Romish  faith  by  the  eloquent 
pleadings  of  Dr.  Melia.    Nor  must  it  be  sup- 
posed that  the  young  patrician,  who  became 
so  easy  a  convert,  had  been  predisposed  to 
Romanism  by  any  ritualistic  training.    On 
the  contrary,  he  seems,  in  a  fit  of  Protestant 
fervour,  to  have    intruded  on  the  author 
(whom  he  met  by  chance  in  a  new  Catholic 
church)  his  remonstrances  against  the  wor^ 
ship  of^  the  Virgin.     Dr.  Melia,  with  char- 
acteristic courtesy,  listened  to  all  the  stran- 
ger had  to  say,  and  then  replied  with  so 
much  force  and  earnestness  that  his  new  ac- 
quaintance was  first   soflened,  then  con- 
vinced, and  next  professed  himself  willing 
to  become  then  and  there  a  Catholic.    The 
Reverend  Doctor  had  even  to  repress  the 
ardour  of  his  aristocratic  disciple,  who,  how- 
ever, was    impatient    of  any   delay.    He 
drove  our  author  home  forthwith,  and  hav- 
ing received  on  the  spot  a  satisfactory  ex- 
Elanation  of  the  leading  tenets  of  the  Catho- 
c  faith,  he  proceeded  to  take  steps  for  his 
admission  into  the    Romish   Church,   and 
within  a  few  months,  in  spite  of  remon- 
strances from  Protestant  relatives,  we  are 
informed  that,  *'by  the  grace  of  God  and 
the  intercession  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  he 
became  a  Catholic."    This  rare  piece  of 
success  seems  to  have  emboldened  our  au- 
thor to  hope  that  he  might  exert  a  favour- 
able influence  on   other  Protestants,    and 
prove    to    them    that    a    certain    kind  of 
worship  is  due  to  the  Virgin  Mar}-,  being 
enjoined  both  by  the  teaching  of  Scripture 
and  the  voice  of  antiquity.     He  goes  so  far 
as  to  quote  statements  even  from  such  ortho- 
dox Protestant  teachers  as  Bishops  Pear- 
son and  Bull,  that  a  degree  of  reverence 
should  be  felt,  and  a  kind  of  honour  shown 
to  the  "  Mother  of  God,"  that  do  not  differ 
so   very  widely  from  what    the    Catholic 
Church  over  the  world  insist  on.     Indeed, 
of  all  the  plausible  **  clients  of  Mary"  whom 
we  have  met  with,  we  must  acknowledge 
Dr.  Melia  to  be  the  most  adroit.     He  is 
never  violent,  and  seldom  narrow ;  he  gives 
reasons  for  dogmas,  authorities    for  state- 
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ments,  premises  for  conclusions.  His  logic 
seems  to  us  sometimes  extremely  forced  — 
e.  g. ,  when  he  argues  from  the  silence  of 
antiquity  as  to  the  precise  time  when  the  in- 
vocation of  the  Blessed  Virgin  began,  that 
therefore  it  was  not  introduced  after  the 
apostolic  period,  but  must  have  been  always 
extant  from  the  earliest  days  of  the  Church. 
His  theological  metaphysics  are  occasion- 
ally very  bewildering,  as  e,  g, ,  the  proposi- 
tion that  *'the  incomprehensible  mystery 
of  the  Unity  and  Trinity  and  of  the  Trinitjr 
and  Unity  in  God  is  the  result  of  its  infi- 
nitely fecund  virginity  f  and  of  its  infinitely 
mrgirtal  fecundity  y  Our  readers  may  also 
expect  to  find  strange  pieces  of  83^mbolism 
and  typology  adduced  to  prop  a  doctrine 
which  18  somewhat  weak  on  the  side  of 
Scriptural  foundation.  But,  making  these 
deductions,  we  cannot  speak  in  other  than 
terms  of  praise  of  Dr.  Melia^s  work.  It 
contains  a  vast  amount  of  solid  erudition,  of 
ingenious  if  not  conclusive  reasoning,  while 
it  breathes  throughout,  except  in  one  or 
two  instances  to  be  noted  hereafler,  a  spirit 
of  fairness,  moderation,  and  even  wide- 
heartedness,  which  the  recent  extravagances 
of  Ultramontanism  scarcely  led  us  to  expect 
from  a  work  that  has  received  the  imprima- 
tur of  Archbishop  Manning. 

But,  beside  the  theological  and  critical 
questions  involved  in  Mariolatry,  there  is 
an  artistic  interest  connected  with  the  sub- 
ject which  Mrs.  Jameson  and  other  less  ac- 
complished writers  have  awakened,  even  in 
the  most  Protestant  of  English  minds. 
What  are  the  earliest  representations  of  the 
Virgin  ?  and  do  these  consist  of  the  Virgin 
alone,  or  the  Virgin  and  the  Child,  or  Mary 
grouped  with  the  Magi  and  other  figures  P 
Whence  originated  the  worship  of  the  Vir- 
gin as  evidenced  by  works  of  art  ?  and  was 
it  a  purely  Christian  conception,  or,  as  in 
80  many  other  cases,  simply  the  adaptation 
of  a  heathen  myth  (perhaps  that  of  Isis  and 
Horus)  to  a  Christian  purpose?  These 
and  many  similar  questions  are  of  the  deep- 
est interest,  viewed  simply  from  the  stand- 
ing point  of  the  artist  and  antiquarian,  and 
the  answers  to  them  become  eacli  year  more 
adequate,  as  the  researches  of  Christian 
archaology  become  more  accurate  and  ex- 
tensive. To  this  aspect  of  his  subject  Dr. 
Melia  has  evidently  devoted  considerable 
attention.  He  is  well  acquainted  with  the 
standard  works  of  Chevalier  do  Rossi,  Ar- 
ringhi,  Agincourt,  and  others,  and  the  most 
valuable  and  interesting  portion  of  his  work 
will  be  thought  by  most  to  consist  in  the 
well-executod  engravings  from  memorials 
in  stone,  picture,  mosaic,  and  glass,  dating 
Ihun  the  earliest  periods  with  which  he  has 


illustrated  the  main  propositions  of  each 
chapter.  The  Roman  catacombs,  supply, 
of  course,  the  earliest  testimony,  and  we 
had  hitherto,  in  common  with  most  persons, 
imagined  that  their  evidence  told  strongly 
against  the  antiquity  of  the  worship  of  uie 
Virgin.  Mrs.  Jameson  has  certainly  af- 
firmed that  in  none  of  the  earliest  monu- 
ments is  any  figure  to  be  found  of  the  Vir- 
gin standing  alone,  but  that  in  every  case 
she  forms  part  of  a  group,  be  it  of  the  Na- 
tivity, Epiphany,  or  the  like.  Our  author 
has,  however,  in  the  present  work  collected 
not  a  few  pictures  of  the  Virgin  represented 
alone,  belonging  to  a  date  prior  to  the 
fourth  century,  while  he  quotes  from  Cheva- 
lier de  Rossi  a  statement  to  the  effect  that 
the  custom  of  placing  the  "mother  and  infant 
together  was  much  anterior  to  the  Council 
of  Ephesus  and  the  Nestorian  heresy,  to 
which  period  artists,  theologians,  scholars, 
and  antiquarians  have,  we  believe,  hitherto 
agreed  in  assigning  its  introduction.  At  the 
same  time  we  do  not  see  in  this  any  conclu- 
sive proof  that  the  early  Church  worshipped 
the  V  irgin  Ma^  as  our  author  would  seem 
to  imply.  Whatever  signs  of  worship  are 
traceable,  it  is  offered  not  to  the  human 
mother  but  to  the  divine  infant  in  her  arms ; 
and  until  Dr.  Melia  can  produce  some  mon- 
ument of  the  three  first  centuries  in  which 
persons  are  represented  as  kneeling  before 
the  Queen  of  Heaven  standing  or  enthroned 
by  herselfv  or  else  some  liturgy  of  the  same 
date  containing  such  prayers,  as  were  ad- 
dressed later  to  the  **  Mother  of  God,"  we 
shall  not  depart  from  our  belief  that  up  to 
the  fourth  century  no  peculiar  revcfinence 
above  other  saints  was  snown  to  the  Virgin 
Mary ;  how  rapidly  it  rose  and  spread  ajier 
thcU  date,  from  a  variety  of  causes,  readers 
of  ecclesiastical  history  do  not  require  to  be 
reminded. 

We  cannot  part  with  Dr.  Melia^s  work 
without  recording  our  protest  against  his 
view  of  the  famous  dogma  declared  a  few 
years  back  by  the  present  Pontiff  concern- 
ing the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Vir- 
gin This  he  affirms  to  be  a  truth,  "  having 
its  foundation  in  the  word  of  God,  in  ven- 
erable tradition,  in  the  perpetual  sentiment 
of  the  Church,  in  the  singular  union  of  the 
Catholic  Episcopate,  and  perfect  agree- 
ment of  the  faithful."  We  can  scarcely 
imagine  a  grosser  misrepresentation  of  tlio 
case  than  these  words  involve.  A  doctrine 
which  the  illustrious  St.  Bernard  emphati- 
cally repudiated  —  which  Thomas  Aquipaa 
in  distinct  terms  rejected  as  an  unwarrantable 
hypothesis  —  which  divided  the  followers  of 
St  Dominic  and  St.  Francis  into  two  hostile 
camps  — which  when  propounded  anew  the 
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other  day  by  Pius  EX.,  was  received  with 
the  disapprobation  of  all  the  German,  and 
two  of  the  most  eminent  among  the  Galli- 
can  prelates,  to  say  nothing  of  the  apathy 
its  promulgation  met  with  on  the  part  of 
the  Cathohc  laity  —  can  only  by  a  flat  per- 
version of  truth  be  styled  a  verity,  based 
on  the  perpetual  sentiment  of  the  Church 
and  the  sin^lar  union  of  the  Episcopate ! 
If  Dr.  Melia  has  really  at  heart  the  cause 
of  truth  equally  with  the  honour  of  the  Vir- 
gin Mary,  he  must  feel  that  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  can  be  promoted  by  ignoring 
or  contradicting  some  of  the  most  indispu- 
table facts  in  ecclesiastical  history. 


From  The  Saturday  Bevlew. 
NAPOLEON  AND  PIUS  YU* 

There  is  no  part  of  the  elder  Napoleon's 
history  more  thoroughly  characteristic  of 
him,  and  none  which  leaves  a  more  distinct 
and  unqualified  impression,  than  his  deal- 
ings, first  and  last,  with  Pius  VII.  At  the 
time  it  filled  the  stoutest  Protestants  with 
indignant  sympathy  for  a  Pope  who  was  the 
victim  of  inflated  and  brutal  insolence  which 
would  have  been  without  excuse  even  in  an 
Oriental  conqueror,  and  who  bore  wanton 
affronts  as  well  as  wrong  with  serene  meek- 
ness and  cheerfulness,  and  a  dignity  never 
at  fault.  And  there  is  but  one  version  of 
the  stor}'.  The  deliberate  injustice,  the 
reckless  contempt  of  other  men's  most  sa- 
cred feelings  and  convictions,  the  arranged 
and  scenic  displays  of  gratuitous  coarseness 
and  rudeness,  the  combination,  with  the  con- 
sciousness of  irresistible  force  and  the  most 
unscrupulous  purpose  to  use  it,  of  the  meanest 
and  dirtiest  tricks  of  the  most  crooked  and 
most  cowardly  of  pettifoggers  —  all  this  is 
displayed  in  as  glaring  colours  by  M.  Tliiors 
as  it  is  by  Cardinal  Consalvi  or  M.  Artaud. 
There  are  greater  crimes  in  the  Emperor''s 
career,  and  more  unpardonable  instances  of 
cruel  and  desolating  ambition,  but  there  is 
no  clearer  proof  of  the  deep  and  inbred  vul- 
garity and  ruffianism  which  formed  the  ba- 
sis of  Napoleon's  character  than  his  treat- 
ment of  the  Pope. 

The  story  is  told  afresh  and  with  much 
ability  by  M.  de  Ilaussonville.  It  is  astor}' 
which  from  its  completeness,  its  certainty, 
its  touching  vicissitudes,  and  the  vivid  con- 
trast of  characters  presented  in  it,  will  bear 
a  good  deal  of  telling;  and  with  the  at- 
tempts unceasingly  gomg  on  to  make  the 

•  L'/jfflife  Rfymnine  et  le premier  Empire.  ParM. 
]c  Cumte  d' ilaussonville.  2  toIb.  Paris:  Michel 
lAvy.    18G8. 


world  forget  the  neal  nature  of  the  man  who 
founded  modem  Imperialism,  it  is  as  well 
not  to  forget  so  compact  and  so  convincing 
an  evidence  of  what  he  was.  M.  de  Haas- 
sonville  is  also  able  to  fill  up,  from  recent 
publications  of  the  correspondence  of  the 
time  or  from  documents  stul  unpublished,  a 
good  many  details  in  the  well-known  outline 
of  events ;  and  these  details  in  every  case 
deepen  and  confirm  all  that  the  world  con- 
ceived of  the  Emperor^s  incredible  false- 
ness, meanness,  and  insolence.  But  every 
story,  even  the  most  straightforward  and 
undeniable,  has  its  under  sides,  and  its  sec-, 
ondary  yet  not  unimportant  trains  of  inci- 
dent and  fact.  The  special  interest  of  M. 
de  Haussonville^s  book  is  that  he  brings  out 
firmly  and  impartially  some  of  the  less  con- 
sidered, but  not  the  less  real,  features  of 
these  transactions  —  features  which  are  not 
unnaturally  lost  sight  of  or  unheeded  in  the 
broad  and  perfecuy  clear  aspects  of  the 
matter  as  a  whole,  but  yet  which  ought  not 
to  be  left  out  of  the  account  when  things 
come  to  be  considered  as  a  matter  of  his- 
tory. In  the  glare  of  Napoleon^s  fraud  and 
lying  and  brutal  violence,  the  smaller  fail- 
ings of  the  men  who  suffered  from  them  are 
lost.  But  they  were  there  nevertheless. 
In  regard  to  him,  they  were  as  nothing ;  in 
all  that  they  did  towards  him,  and  compared 
with  him,  the  Roman  Court  was  almost 
without  guile  or  fault.  But  the  historian 
has  to  judge,  not  only  of  the  crimes  of  the 
tyrant,  but  of  the  deportment  of  the  martyr 
under  his  trial.  In  either  case  suffering  un- 
deserved and  cruel  wrong,  he  may  be  equal 
to  his  trial  or  below  it.  In  the  present  in- 
stance, when  the  story  comes  to  be  related 
by  a  calm  and  conscientious  investigator, 
who  abhors  and  brands  oppression,  yet 
does  not  allow  himself  under  sentimental 
recollections  of  the  past  to  forget  how  brave 
men,  entrusted  with  ^reat  interests,  ought 
to  meet  oppression,  it  results,  we  think, 
that  though  it  is  difiicult  to  imagine  an^-thing 
so  bad  as  the  monstrous  outrages  on  the 
part  of  the  French  Government,  all  was  not 
true  or  straightforward,  or  equal  to  its  po- 
sition and  principles,  on  the  part  of  the  Papal 
Court.  Ihere  was,  it  is  true,  especially  at 
last,  much  dignity  and  patience  in  calmly  en- 
during the  worst ;  but  there  was  also,  till 
the  worst  became  inevitable,  an  amount  of 
fear,  of  weakness,  of  unworthy  compliance, 
of  still  more  unworthy  flattery  and  affect- 
ed admiration  of  the  successful  and  unscru- 
pulous adventurer,  which  only  the  contrast 
of  that  adventurer's  detestable  arrogance 
and  injustice  could  have  made  the  world  for- 
get or  pardon. 
It  was  no  doubt  fortunate  for  the  Roman 
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Church  and  the  Papacy  that  the  Venice  Con- 
clave  ended  so  unexpectedly  in  the  election 
of  Chiaramonte,  an  election  which  drew  with 
it  the  Ministry  of  the  able  and  honest  Con- 
salyi.  A  greater  man  than  Pius  YII.  there 
might  certainly  have  been,  but  it  is  more 
than  doubtful  whether  he  was  to  be  found 
among  the  Cardinals  of  that  day ;  and  it 
seemed  highly  probable  at  one  time  that  the 
new  Pope  would  be  pledged  to  be  a  mere 
tool  of  tne  ambitibn  or  Austria,  flushed  as  it 
was  at  the  moment  with  its  shortlived  ascen- 
dency in  Italy.  The  changes  which  soon 
followed  afler  Marengo  found  a  Pope  at 
Rome  who,  so  far  from  being  committed  to 
Austria  or  to  the  old  state  of  things,  had, 
while  Bishop  of  Imola,  made  rather  an  os- 
tentatious display  of  his  smypathy  for  the 
new  ideas  of  hberty  and  progress,  of  which 
the  French  armies  professed  to  be  the  her- 
alds. In  this  early  liberalism,  as  well  as  in 
some  other  points  of  character,  there  are, 
amid  great  differences,  certain  resemblances 
between  the  seventh  and  the  ninth  Pius. 
One  result  was,  that  Buonaparte,  now  rising 
into  power,  thought  that  he  saw  the  means 
of  coming  to  an  understanding,  which 
might  be  of  great  use  and  importance  to 
him,  with  a  Pope  who  seemed,  both  by  tem- 
per and  opinions,  to  be  more  willing  than 
the  ecclesiastics  of  the  old  rigime  to  look 
favourably  on  recent  changes,  and  co-oper- 
ate hopefully  and  sincerely  with  the  new 
men  in  power.  With  an  Austrian  Pope  it 
is  not  easy  to  imagine  his  thinkingof  re- 
conciliation with  Rome ;  with  Pius  VTI.  he 
at  once  turned  his  attention  to  a  Concor- 
dat. 

Given  the  state  of  things  at  the  time,  in 
France  and  at  Rome,  the  general  idea  and 
the  outlines  of  the  Concordat  seem  in  them- 
selves fair  and  reasonable.  Both  parties 
had  great  objects  to  gain,  and  the  bargain, 
though  a  hard  one  for  the  Church,  was  one 
which,  only  a  year  or  two  before,  would 
have  seemed  too  good  to  hope  for.  Buona- 
parte, no  doubt,  showed  from  the  first  the 
deliberate  and  calculated  discourtesy  and 
arrogance  which  he  looked  upon,  not  per- 
haps without  reason,  as  a  powerful  instru- 
ment to  impress  those  with  whom  he  trans- 
acted business  with  a  due  sense  both  of  his 
power  and  his  unscrupulousness.  And,  as 
M.  de  Haussbnville  remarks,  he  took  a  great 
deal  too  much  credit  for  **  raising  up  the  al- 
tars "  in  France ;  for,  as  might  be  expected, 
his  zeal  for  the  Concordat  arose  from  his 
finding  that  religion  was  becoming  once 
more  popular  in  France ;  and  in  fact  reli- 
mous  worship  had  been  restored  in  forty 
Uiousand  communes,  and  in  Paris  itself,  by 


the  clergy  and  the  people  themselves,  before 
the  Concordat  was  spoken  of.  The  Church 
gained  recognition,  a  certain  amount  of  titu- 
lar rank,  and  a  certain  amount  of  Govern- 
ment money;  the  Government  succeeded, 
with  the  ample  interpretations  of  a  revolu- 
tionary Executive,  to  the  prerogatives  in 
things  ecclesiastical  of  the  old  Monarchy. 
But  if  this  had  been  all,  though  the  civil 
power,  and  the  militai^  dictator  whom  it 
obeyed,  gained  the  lion^s  share  in  the 
transaction,  the  Church  had  recovered 
ground  which  at  one  time  seemed  irretriev- 
ably lost,  and  there  was  nothing  to  be 
ashamed  of  in  the  compromise,  and  noth- 
ing^ very  intolerable  in  its  Conditions. 

But  this  was  not  all.  It  was  not  the  com- 
promise itself — it  was  not  even  the  harsh 
conditions  insisted  upon,  both  at  first  and 
afterwards,  in  points  where  substantial 
power  might  well  have  yielded  to  scruples, 
and  given  way  about  mere  appearances ;  it 
was  the  manner  in  which  the  negotiations 
were  carried  on  which  ought  to  have  opened 
the  eyes  of  Pius  YU.  and  Consalvi  to  the 
real  character  of  the  man  with  whom  they 
were  dealing.  From  the  first  they  became 
aware  that  they  had  to  do  with  a  man  who, 
whether  from  passion  or  from  cool  fore- 
thought, put  all  consideration  and  respect 
for  other  men  beneath  his  feet,  and  saw 
nothing  unbecomm^  in  inflicting  the  most 
wanton  and'mortifying  affronts  on  those  who, 
with  the  highest  titles  to  veneration,  trusted 
themselves  to  his  honour  and  courtesy. 
But  what  thepr  learned  afterwards  was  much 
more  than  this.  They  soon  found  that  this 
illustrious  hero  and  conqueror,  the  magnan- 
imous and  large-hearted  protector  of  reli- 
^on,  was  capable,  not  merely  of  browbeat- 
mg  and  bullying,  and  tiring  to  frighten  a 
helpless  priest  with  the  bluster  of  a  preten- 
ded knowledge  of  theolo^  and  canon  law, 
but  of  attempting  to  surpnse  and  take  him 
in  by  the  flagrant  arts  of  a  sharper  and  a 
cheat.  There  is  nothing  probably  in  the 
whole  history  of  diplomacy,  full  as  it  is  of 
shifty  transactions,  to  match  in  gross  and  in- 
sulting fraud  the  attempt  of  the  Abb6  Ber- 
nier,  by  Buonaparte^s  orders,  to  make  the 
Pope's  envoy,  Consalvi,  formally  sign,  with- 
out knowing  it,  a  different  set  of  articles 
from  those  which,  after  long  discussions,  had 
bepn  a^ed  upon.  A  Pope  and  a  Cardinal 
might,  m  acconlance  with  Christian  precepts, 
put  up  with  the  coarseness  and  personal  of- 
fensiveness  of  a  successful  soldier.  But 
what  a  veiT  short  experience  taught  them 
was  that  this  fortunate  and  powerful  adven* 
turer  was  the  most  profoundly  immoral,  the 
most  meanly  false  and  treacherous,  of  man* 
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kind,  the  most  selfish  of  conscious  actors 
with  an  everlasting  profession  of  generosity 
on  his  lips. 

Yet  with  this-  full  knowledge,  with  the 
keen  and  bitter  certainty  that  he  had  tricked 
them  in  fact,  and  tried  to  trick  them  more, 
and  that  at  any  moment,  if  it  happened  to 
suit  him,  he  would  trick  them  again,  Pius 
YII.  and  his  best  and  most  trusted  agents 
went  on  pouring  forth  their  admiration  and 
obsequious  homage  before  the  feet  of  the 
new  Charlemagne.  It  was  not  only  a  weak 
and  foolish  creature,  like  the  Legate  Uaprara, 
bribed  to  be  unfaithful  to  his  trust,  and  con- 
soled under  the  Empcror^s  insults  and  still 
more  offensive  patronizing  by  the  archbishop- 
ric of  Milan,  the  pa^naient  of  his  debts,  and 
the  privilege  of  erUr6e  to  Josephine's  select 
parties,  who  was  carried  away  with  this 
spirit  of  adulation.  It  was  not  only  the 
great  mass  of  the  French  dignified  clergy  of 
whose  astonishing  self-degradation  and  want 
ef  decent  regard  for  principle  and  honour, 
in  their  fiattery  of  the  successful  usurper,  M. 
de  Haussonvifle  speaks  with  minfflea  shame 
and  irony.  Napoleon  was  addressed  in 
terms  of  wild  and  exaggerated  enthusiasm 
which  it  makes  one's  ears  tingle  to  hear,  by 
really  conscientious  and  respectable  men, 
with  a  full  sense,  as  the  event  showed  at 
last,  of  self-respect  and  duty,  and  with  a 
genuine  value  for  the  great  interests  which 
they  believed  committed  to  their  care. 
There  were  stronger  and  abler  men  living 
at  the  time  than  the  Pope  and  his  Minister, 
but  none  more  disinterested,  more  sincere, 
or  with  a  more  delicate  appreciation  of  their 
trust. 

There  was  a  good  deal  to  be  said  for  the 
Concordat,  but  there  was  no  excuse  for  the 
ignoble  and  fatal  compliance  of  the  Pope's 
journey  to  Paris  to  crown  the  new  Emperor, 
rutting  aside  all  questions  of  right  and  lo- 
cality, and  the  unprecedented  character  of 
the  demand,  the  Pope  and  his  advisers  knew 
by  this  time  a  good  deal  of  the  nature  of  the 
man  who  asked,  from  the  highest  religious 
authority  on  earth,  the  special  and  emphatic 
consecration  of  his  power.  They  had  found 
him  one  who,  with  the  most  pompous  ex- 
pressions of  good  will,  was  ready  at  every 
turn  to  cheat  and  insult  them,  and  on  whom 
it  was  simply  impossible  to  rely  for  keeping 
faith  with  tlicm.  Their  own  sense  of  dig- 
nity, their  convictions,  their  traditions,  their 
instincts,  all  warned  them  not  to  yield. 
There  was  but  one  avowed  reason  in  favour 
of  the  Pope's  going  to  Paris.  It  was  the 
hope  that  oy  personal  intercourse  with  Na- 
poleon he  might  get  alterations  made  in  some 
of  the  most  obnoxious  arrangements,  added, 
simply  by  the  mere  will  of  Uie  Emperor,  to 


the  Concordat.  But  this  hope  was  of  the 
vaj^est  kind.  The  Emperor  promised  no- 
thins  but  in  the  most  general  terms.  He 
really  offered  nothing  in  return  for  the  sac- 
rifice demanded  of  the  Pope.  And  this  was 
not  the  whole.  The  man  who  was  pressing 
the  Pope  to  crown  him  was  the  man  who 
had  just  seized  and  murdered  the  Duke 
d'Enghien.  To  make  the  world  forget  this 
atrocity  was  one  of  the  reasons  why  he 
wished  to  show  himself  to  mankind  as  the 
special  favourite  of  the  Pope.  Yet  with  all 
this  knowledge  and  all  these  warnings,  the 
Pope,  with  infinite  reluctance,  and  aider  a 
vain  parade  of  anxious  consultations  and 
correspondences,  which  added  no  light  to 
what  was  clear,  though  they  might  furnish 
some  bad  excuses  to  the  timid  and  hesi- 
tating, resolved  on  the  unpardonable  step 
of  assenting  to  an  unheard-of  and  outrage- 
ous demand,  for  which  nothing  but  the  ar- 
bitrary will  of  Napoleon  could  be  urged  as 
a  reason,  and  against  which  the  principles 
and  the  honour  of  the  Catholic  Church 
should  have  rendered  its  head  inflexible. 

The  coronation  and  the  Pope's  journey  to 
Paris  were  to  the  Emperor  partly  in  the  na- 
ture of  an  experiment.  They  gave  Napo- 
leon, to  a  certain  extent,  the  measure  of 
what  he  had  at  one  time  respected  as  an  im- 
portant power,  but  of  which  the  force  could 
not  be  calculated  with  the  same  ease  as  the 
other  forces  with  which  he  had  to  deal.  He 
wanted  to  see  how  far  he  could  bend  the 
Roman  Court  to  his  purposes ;  how  far  a 
great  deal  of  frightening,  mixed  with  a  spar- 
ing portion  of  flattery,  would  make  it  A 
manageable  instrument.  And  he,  not  very 
unnaturally,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
might  count  on  a  good  deal  from  a  Pope 
who  had  yielded  so  much.  The  fatal  com- 
pliance of  the  coronation  was  followed  by  a 
series  of  the  most  insolent  and  oflfensive  de- 
mands, which  ended,  as  all  the  world  knows, 
in  the  seizure  of  Rome  and  the  captivity  of 
Savona.  These  events  would  very  proba- 
bly have  come  to  pass  anyhow,  sooner  op 
later ;  but  it  would  have  been  far  better  for 
the  reputation  of  Pius  VII.  if  they  had  hap- 
l)ened  earlier,  and  not  at  the  conclusion  of 
a  quarrel  caused  by  the  intolerable  humili- 
ations inflicted  without  remorse  by  the  Em- 
peror on  a  Pope  who  still  professed  to  see 
m  him  the  most  glorious  of  mankind,  and  to 
which  undoubtedly  the  Pope's  unworthy  ac- 
quiescence in  the  matter  of  the  coronation 
had  encouraged  the  new  Charlemagne.  He 
thought  he  might  reckon  indefinitely  on  the 
effects  of  intimidation.  But  he  made  just 
the  mistake  which  a  cynic  like  him  was  apt 
to  make.  Fear  had  a  great  deal  to  do  in 
drowning  the  voice  of  conscience,  of  reason. 
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of  self-respect  in  Pius  Vll.  and  his  advisers. 
Only  it  was  not  personal  fear.  Pius  VII. 
and  Consalvi  were  without  fear  for  their 
lives  and  fortunes,  as  they  were  without 
personal  ends  of  ambition  and  gain.  But 
the  fear  that  haunted  them  was  for  the  out- 
ward advantages  and  status  of  the  Church. 
A  schism,  or  the  establishment  of  Protestant- 
ism in  France  by  the  great  revolutionary 
despot,  was  the  bugbear  ever  present  to  the 
imagination  of  the  Romans.  When  the 
dangers  and  menaces  around  them  passed 
from  this  ground,  and  simply  threatened 
their  persons,  the  Emperor  found  that  they 
were  suddenly  beyond  the  range  of  his  aim 
and  his  weapons,  and  that  the  timidity  and 
obsequiousness  on  which  he  had  on  other  oc- 
casions so  accurately  reckoned  had  changed 
into  the  most  serene  and  intrepid  indiffer- 
ence to  his  promises  or  his  anger. 

What  is  to  be  said  of  Pius  V II.  is  that  he 
was  exposed  to  a  trial  of  which  it  is  difficult 
in  our  day  to  measure  the  real  force  —  a 
trial  in  which  the  fascination  exercised  for  a 
long  time  on  him  by  Napoleon  was  as  great 
an  element  as  his  fear  for  the  interests  of 
his  Church ;  and  that  the  rest  of  the  French 
and  Italian  ecclesiastical  world  was  involved 
in  the  same  madness  of  welcoming  in  a  rev- 
olutiontry  infidel  the  saviour  and  restorer 
of  Christianity,  and  was  carried  away  by 
the  same  discreditable  extravagance  of 
mingled  flattery  and  terror.  M.  de  Haus- 
sonville,  an  intelligent  yet  considerate  judge, 
remarks  with  sorrow  how,  under  the  elder 
Napoleon,  as  on  other  occasions,  the  French 
clergy  showed  an  unworthy  eagerness  to 
hail  with  indiscriminating  adulation  the  last 
comer,  whoever  he  may  be,  in  the  posses- 
sion of  power.    He  speaks  of 

roccasion,  helas  !  trop  frequemmeniofferte  de 
decouvrir  a  quel  point  leclerge  frangais  etait  au 
fond  sans  convictions  politiques,  et  avec  quelle 
f Acilite ,  sans  de  grands  frais,  moyennant  quclques 
vagues  avanccs,  les  ecclesiastiques  les  plus  enga- 
ges envers  I'ancien  ordre  de  choses  pouvaient 
etre  soudainement  rallies  au  nouveau  regime. 

He  tells  the  story,  with  an  amusing  gravity 
worthy  of  Le  Sage,  of  the  invention,  in  the 
bureaux  of  M.  de  Portalis,  of  the  fite  of  S. 
Napoleon,  and  of  the  oious  hurry  of  Mgr. 
d'Osmond,  Bishop  of  Nancy,  to  celebrate 
it  with  processions  and  confraternities,  be- 
fore even  he  could  find  out  who  S.  Napo- 
leon was.  But  the  story  of  S.  Napoleon  is  a 
small  matter  compared  with  that  of  which 
M.  de  Haussonville  gives  the  details  —  the 
proceedings  about  the  Catechism  imposed 
by  the  Imperial  authority  on  the  French 
dioceses.  It  is  too  long  for  our  limits  here, 
but  a  more  instructive  illustration  of  the 


apirit  of  those  days  could  not'  be  found. 
The  Imperial  agents,  in  concert  with  the 
Pope's  envoy,  Caprara,  interpolated  in  Bos- 
suet's  catechism,  which  was  set  forth  as  the 
one  catechism  for  all  the  French  dioceses,  a 
long  chapter  in  which  the  most  unlimited 
obedience  was  inculcated,  with  the  most 
sacred  sanctions,  toward  the  Emperor  by 
name  and  his  family.  The  whole  proceed- 
ing was  condemned  by  the  astonished  and 
scandalized  authorities  at  Rome,  and  the 
Legate  Caprara  was  formally  forbidden  to 
have  anythmg  more  to  do  with  it.  The  Le- 
gate, in  direct  opposition  to  his  instructions, 
and  knowing  how  much  more  formidable  was 
the  wrath  of  the  Emperor  than  the  displea- 
sure of  the  Vatican,  ventured  formally,  and 
publicly  to  approve  the  catechism;  and 
yet,  after  this,  neither  the  Pope  nor  the 
French  Bishops  dared  openly  to  express 
their  disapprobation.  The  feeling  of  disgust 
and  annoyance  was  extreme,  but  it  was  si- 
lent. The  story  would  be  incomplete  with- 
out adding  that  one  change  in  the  catechism 
was  allowed  by  the  exacting  Emperor  to 
satisfy  the  scruples  of  those  on  whom  it  was 
forced.  The  Emperor  had  erased  from 
Bossuet's  Catechism  the  old  doctrine,  hora  de 
VEglise  point  de  scUui.  As  a  compensation 
to  those  who  had  to  swallow  the  extravagant 
servility  of  the  Government  catechism,  this 
doctrine,  on  the  earnest  representations  of 
Cardinal  Fesch,  was  suffered  to  be  restored. 
M.  de  Haussonville  writes :  — 

Le  Cardinal  Fesch  avait  objection  an  chapitre 
du  nouveau  catechisme  quirconnaissaitla  possi- 
bilite  du  salut  pour  les  ames  nees  en  ddiors  de 
TEglise  Catholique;  mais  il  n'en  avait  auoone 
contre  les  developpements  inattendus  donnes  aa 
quatrieme  commandement  On  ne  salt  pas  en 
detail  ce  qui  se  passait  a  St-Cloud.  Le  resultat 
seul  est  connu.  Le  chef  du  gouvemement,  4it 
M.  Jauffret,  t^iait  beaucoup  a  ce  <|ue  le  nouveaa 
catechisme  fiit  partout  favorablement  accueilU  a 
cause  du  chapitre  qui  le  concemait;  o'est  pour- 
quoi  il  donna  dee  ordres  pour  qu'on  modifi&t  lea 
passages  qui  pouvaient  faire  suspecter  la^doctrine 
de  ce  livre.  On  retablit  memo  au  chapitre  de 
TEglise  les  expressions,  hors  de  VEglut  point 
de  salutf  que  les  cditeurs  avaient  cm  devoir 
rendre  autrement.  II  est  facile  de  comprendre 
en  efiet  que  Tempereur  ait  eu  dans  cette  ciroon- 
stance  de  la  peine  de  se  defcndre  serieuaemmt 
contre  son  oncle.  Quoi!  pouvait  lui  dire  avee 
une  grande  force  de  raisonnement  le  Cardinal 
Fesch,  vous  voulez  de  la  damnation  etem^e 
pour  oeux  qui  se  tiennent  en  dehors  de  votre  gon^ 
vemement,  ou  bien,  qui  ont  seulement  le  tort  de 
n'etre  paa  animes  a  Tegard  de  votre  mijest^ 
d'un  amour  suffisant;  et  vous  ne  voulez  paa  que 
TEglise  menace  d'une  peine  semblable  ceox  qui 
ne  reconnaissent  paa  son  autorite !  Cela  seraift 
contradictoire.    A  cette  argumentation  etd  komU 
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umi,  il  n'y  ayait  trop  a  repondre.  Comme  il  ne 
s'agissait  apres  tout  que  de  laisser  damner 
quelques  ames  de  plus,  Tempereur  n'y  rcgarda 
pas  de  trop  pres,  et  accepta  la  transaction  qui 
etait,  comme  a  Tordinaire,  entierement  a  son 
profit 


From  The  Saturday  Review. 
FO£US  WRITTEN  FOR  A  CHILD.* 

In  notliing  has  the  tide  of  time  brought 
about  a  more  wonderful  change  than  in 
children's   books.     Our  own  infancy  was 
nurtured  upon  the  coarse  food  of**  Dirty 
Jim"  and  **  Greedy  Dick  "  — **  original  po- 
ems" designed  for  the  edification  of  such 
young  ideas  as  did  not  reject  the  patent  ob- 
trusiveness,  the  read-and-run  vulgarity  of 
the  moral  inculcated.     How  ever  **  imagin- 
ation smiled"  upon  boyhood  so  trained  is 
a  marvel  which  would  be  harder  to  under- 
stand   did  one  not  remember  that  these 
moral  lessons  presented  themselves  usually 
in  the  light  of  physic  or  penance,  and  that, 
on  the  sly,  there  were  the  pleasant  pastures 
of  "Jack  the  Giant-Killer"  and  the  **  Seven 
Champions  "  to  expatiate  in,  by-way  of  an- 
tidote.   But  modem  days  have  made  even 
moralizing   palatable.      The    **  luxury  of 
doing  good"  is  put  before  children  in  a 
b'ffht  at  once  true  and  attractive   in  the 
**  Wild-Duck  Shooter"  of  Jean  Ingclow's 
prose  Stories  told  to  a  Child,    The  growth 
of  imaginativeness,  a  great  desideratum  in 
our  young  people,  will  not  be  to  be  des- 
paired ol,  if  their  fancy  is  but  nursed  on 
such  a  pleasant  blending  of  allegory  and 
reality  as  Mr.  George  Macdonald  purveys 
in  the  **  Golden  Key  "  and  his  other  **  Deal- 
ings with  the  Fairies."    And  if  we  turn  to 
poetrv,  how  lucky  nowadays  in  having  **  Dr. 
Merriment"  to  prescribe  ibr  them  will  be 
the  urchins  into  whose  hands  Lillipid  Levee 
may  fall  —  one  of  the  most  sparkling,  whim- 
sical, yet  withal  wholesome  outpourings  of 
fun  and  frolic  that  have  ever  issued  from 
our  modem  press.     Such  books  as  these  — 
and  they  are  bidding  fair  to  make  a  very 
pretty  shelf  full  —  represent  some  of  the 
Messrs.  Strahan's   Christmas-boxes  to  the 
rising  generation.     But — like  as  it  is,  or 
was,  with  Cambridge  men  who,  because  of 
ill-health  or  entering  at  out-of-the-way  times, 
liave  had  to  go  out  at  a  by-term,  and  have 
so  missed,  however  much  they  might  dec 
serve  it,  a  place  among  the  wninglers  — so 
occasional!  V  an  exceedingly  gotnl  book  comes 
to  the  birth  out  of  due  tmie.  presents  itself 
when  Christmas  is  overpast,  and  so  misses 
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commemoration  among  the  volumes  which 
publishers  cater  and  reviewers  discuss  at 
that  festive  season.  The  accident  is  per- 
haps not  prejudicial  to  real  merit,  which 
shines  out  none  the  less,  it  may  be  the  more, 
at  a  time  when  there  are  fewer  suitors  and 
more  room  for  them. 

If  this  surmise  is  worth  anything.  Poems 
WHitenfar  a  Child  ought  to  reap  the  full- 
est advantage  of  the  lair  field  which  they 
just  now  enter,  and  should  win  the  suf- 
thf^es,  not  merely  of  child-readers,  but  also 
of  Siose  whose  connexion,  direct  or  indirect, 
with  that  element  of   the  population  has 
taught  them  to  be  critical  as  to  its  literature. 
There  are  mothers  whose  native  judgment 
on  such  topics  is  acuter  and  more  tmst- 
worthy  than  that  of  persons  who  have  run 
through  the  most  extensive  curriculum  of 
training  for  criticism ;  and  there  are  maiden 
aunts  who  appeal  to,ncphews  and  nieces  by 
instinctive  knowledge  of  tlie  chords  of  merc^ 
and  pity,  and  of  the  subtle  springs  of  wit 
and  humour  in  their  organisms,  more  imme- 
diately than  if  they  had   studied  all  the 
treatises  on  Rhetoric  from  Aristotle's  dapr 
to  our  own.     The  two  friends  whose  felici- 
tous conjunction  has  borne  fruit  in  the  vol- 
ume before  us,  with  much  in  common,  have 
each  a  distinct  gilt  in  marked  prominence. 
**A."  and  **B."— for  only  by  these  dis- 
appointing symbols  are  the  boy  and  girl 
readers  permitted  to  distinguish  their  bene- 
factors —  have  contributed  equal  shares  of 
cultivation,  fancy,  love  of  right,  and  gener- 
ous impulse  to  a  joint-stock  capital;  and 
have  superadded  each   her  own  crowning 
strong  point — **  A."    in  an  uncontrolled, 
racy,  almost  vagrant  humour;    **B."  in  a 
certain  force  and  spirit,  which  often  speaks 
home  to  elder  hearts,  but  must  be  always 
resistless  in  its  appeal  to  the  sympathies  of 
the  young  and  teachable.     The  gifts  which 
these  poetesses  possess  in  common  qualify 
them   to  mould,  shape,  and  instruct  their 
bri'^ht  and  docile  audiences  in  no  common 
dcfo-ee;   but  that  special  attribute  which 
diJtiiuaiishes  either  from  the  other  exerts 
itself ''in    so    perceptible    a  fashion    as  to 
** wield  at  will"  any  average  child-group, 
and  to  arrest  the  most  volatile  of  SL\-yeai^ 
olds  bv  downright  fun  oi?  the  one  part,  and 
downri<'ht  fire  on  the  otiier.     When  we  ran 
over  in^the  index  the  list  of  **B.'s''  con- 
tributions, notliing  recurs  to  one  so  much 
as  the  impression  they  leave  of  unstrained 
force      Witness  such  stories  in  verse  as  the 
»*  North  Pole  Ston',"  the  **  Wives  of  Brix- 
ham,"  and  the  **  lleroes."    The  subjects,  it 
might  be  said,  are  such  as  naturally  to  in- 
spire this,  but  voung  critics  and  old  know 
the  difference  between  the  ordinary  narra- 
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tor  and  the  bom  poet  or  stoiy-teller  who  So  when  yon  lee  a  Brixham  boat 

can  make  cheeks  tingle  at  will,  and  holds  Go  out  to  fcoe  the  galea, 

in  hand  a  spell  of  words  to  stir  men's  blood,  Think  of  the  light  that  traveb 

to  say  nothing  of  children's.     Not   only  Like  li^it  npon  hec  saito. 

force,  however,  but  art  and  skiU^anicter.  g^^  j^  y^  ^^^  ^  „^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^ 
IZ0  such  graphic  narratires  as  "B.'s"  ac-  -^  ^  ^^'^^  fj^g^^^  ^^^^  peculiarity  of  the 
count  of  the  Arctic  wolves  which  as  they  ^    ^{  ^.^^   ^^  "nsity  to  "  amuse 

made  a  half-moon  around  a  luckless  deer  ou^elves  sadly,"  which  iVissart  somewhere 
and  drove  it  backwards  over  a  precipice,    (i,^^  ^j^^  ^^^   ^^^  ^^  y^     y  ^    ^^ 

were  not  unwatched  by  a  lone  voyager,  who  ^  ^e  our  fashion  ?  Doubtless  to6  much  in 
sdently  took  a  hmt  from  their  tactics  how  ^^ ^  ^^.^  ^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^j^  ^  ^^  ^^^    , 

to  baffle  their  game  when  at  length  they  j^,^  ^me  lesson  should  be  intoisitySf 
tried  It  upon  himself.  This  force  and  art  ^^rpogef  youth's  prime  example  Christiai  he- 
are  enhanced  by  the  half-unconscious  irony  ^^/^  ^^  ..  gt",,  j^  ^^  ^  philosopher, 
so  noticeable  often  in  good  storjr-teUers  Pun  and  fancy  twinkle  at  odd^raersofimch 
That  htt  e  touch  about  the  wolves'  way  of  ^  ^  ./^^   ^a^     ^^  ^^^  g^^,  „ 

meetmg  the  brave  man  s  glance,  ^^^^  j^  conseauence  of  the  birds'  reaolu- 

They  crouched :   they  looked  as  if  nothing  was  tion  to  build  in  the  mistress's  cedar, 

Andrea"!!  th,^  turii'd  to  fly ;  ^^.^.'th^Sflk^e  tTSci.. 

and  the  last  lines  of  the  poem,  which  recall  Saying  to  his  weary  spouse, 

**  There's  a  strike  among  the  rooks  !  '* 
How  they  meant  to  sup  on  him. 
But  looked,  and  changed  their  mind;         and  where  the  cause  of  this  disquietude  is 

...  ...  ,    .  .-         unfolded  in  the  following  triumph  of  concise 

illustrate  this  in  a  measure ;  but  sometimes  hyperbole : 

this  irony  is  more  outright,  as  in  the  conclu- 

sion  of  **  B/s  ^^  account  of  that  incident  in  And  it  was.    They  pile,  they  weave. 

Bishop  Mackenzie's  mission,  when  he  and  Flit,  fuss,  chatter  through  the  shade  ; 

his  two  or  three  comrades,  without  arms.  The  first  twig  was  set  at  eve, 

and  with  nothing  but  the  strength  of  a  just  And  by  dawn  the  ^^gs  were  laid. 

indignation,dispepedanoutnumberingforce  ^.^  ^  copartner  "A.",  -B."  shares 
of  armed  slave-drivers,  and  set  fre§  the    .,  ^'  ^  V  i    ^"t'".':"^'^  c\L  \.     o"»*^ 

slave-troop.    Prosaic  folks  might  have  called  the  notable  qualities  of  ^n  observation 

the  act  Quixotic,  but  exitus^  acta  probat.  f"^,  1^      -m"^"^*^:;,   ^^  ""Im^*^S 

Their  daring  answered,  and  "  B.'s '' reflec-  ^^t     t  T?^'  ^X  green  fields,  the 

tions  thereupon  exhibit  a  charming  union  roc^y  shore,  and  the  paths  of  the  sea  had 

of  vigour,  iVony,  and  much  plainSess  of  f  fejoiced  to  open  their  hearts  to  these 

sDeech  •  — !  twain,  and  to  disclose  to  them  aspects  not 

P^       '  vouchsafed  to  all  comers.     The  descriptions 

A  glorious  gift  is  Prudence :  of  the  songs  of  the  birds  in  this  volume  (pp. 

And  they  are  useful  friends  126-30,  41-4,  &c.)  are  so  wonderfully  life- 

Who  never  make  beginnings  like  that  one  has  not  the  heart  to  spoil  them 

Till  they  can  see  the  ends :  ^  ^y  quoting  snatches.     The  trees,  as  in  the 

But  give  us  now  and  then  a  man,  opening  of  the  "  Lady  and  the  Rooks,"  are 

That  we  may  make  him  kmg,  j^^^^^^^  ^j^l^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  f^^y       „ 

aVh  w^.HnZ'Sn?  ^vcr  the    ancients    attributed  to  thel&ry. 

And  just  to  do  the  thmg.  ^^^       "Morning"    and    -Evening"    ak 

The  **  Wives  of  Brixham  "  is  a  somewhat  photographed,  as  it  were,  by  the  observant 
similar  poem,  based  on  an  incident  of  fish-  touches  of  "  A.''  who  has  thrown  into  one 
ermen's  life,  where  the  wives  bum  bed-  graceful  stanza  that  special  characteristic 
steads  and  bedding  on  the  pier  to  light  of  stilly  night  which  must  have  struck  every 
home  their  husbands  through  the  tempest-  wakeful  ear,  in-doors  or  out-of-doon,  in 
nous  night.  Its  conclusion  may  smacK  of  the  neighbourhood  of  a  river :  — 
Kingsley's   **men  must  work  and  women  rm,  a     ' 

must  weep,"  but  the  finishing  touch  redeems  ^^  flowing  of  the  water 

the  stanza  from  the  suspicion  of  even  un-  rru   i*iT^!7  «^y  «^^» 

«.;^;»  »  wxi «  »;  <> «^* a,»  .  The  lullaby  of  nature, 

wittmg  plagiarism :  -  ^.^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^ . 

And  this  is  what  the  men  must  do  The  music  of  the  nig&t-time. 

Who  work  in  wind  and  foam  ;  It  stealeth  to  repose. 

And  this  is  what  the  women  bear  The  never  resting  water, 

Whp  watch  for  them  at  home.  How  sleepily  it  flows.                        , 
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This  is  true  to  the  life,  but  who  is  to  say 
that  the  child^s  thoughts  **  in  a  day^s  fish- 
ing "  (p.  68)  are  not  equally  true,  although 
not  so  patent  to  common  observation  — 
those,  we  mean,  which  **B."  throws  into 
four  lines  curiously  fanciful,  and  yet  in  some 
sort  curiously  plausible : — 

He  thinks  that  God  made  the  salt  water  so  bitter 
Lest  folk  should  grow  thirsty  and  drain  the 
big  cup ; 
He  thinks  that  the  foam  makes  a  terrible  litter, 
And  wonders  the  mermaids  don't  drink  it  ail 
up. 

We  have  little  room  to  dwell  upon  the 
specialty  of  **  A."  —  her  exuberant  humour 
and  drollery,  which  is  literally  irrepressible, 
and  is  just  the  element  needed  to  contrast 
with  the  special  earnestness  of  the  poems 
by  '*  B."  No  youthful  reader  will  be  sad 
for  long  who  has  such  a  comical  moralist  to 
read  him  or  her  a  lecture  on  Disobedience, 
80  oddly  opened  as  that  in  pp.  130-137. 
To  read  her  **Bird's-Eye  View,''  and  the 
other  piece  iu^  mentioned,  one  might  im- 
agine that  she  had  been  vouchsafed  an  in- 
visible cap,  and  been  an  assessor,  unseen, 
at  scores  of  dialogues  between  pickle-ish 
boys  and  pattern  girls.  She  has  a  way, 
too,  of  binding  up  every  wound  which  the 
rigours  of  poetical  justice  compel  her  to  in- 
flict, by  the  interposition  of  fairies.  Fairies 
bring  Shag  back  to  life,  when  the  naughty 
boy  has  shot  him  with  his  father's  gun. 
Fairies  punish  vain  old  Donald  with  Peggy's 
grandame,  when  he  casts  a  sheep's  eye  at 
sweet  Peggy  herself;  but  she  lias  not  the 
heart  to  saddle  him  with  such  an  encimi- 
brance  fo^  ever,  and  so  it  turns  out  that 
Donald  has  only  dreamed  it  all  over  his 
toddy.  '*  A."  's  quaintest  piece,  perhaps, 
is  that  entitled  the  **  Fox,"  a  designing  ad- 
venturer, who  is  represented  as  winking 
**  like  a  wide-awake  man  trvin^;  to  do  a  rich 
aunt,"  and  about  the  record  of  whose  adven- 
tures and  tricks  there  is  only  this  s«rew 
loose,  that  rich  pa])as  who,  lite  **  paterfa- 
milias" in  this  **stor}'in  verse,"  set  traps 
in  their  parks  **  foxes  to  snare,"  would  find 
a  sorry  life  of  it  in  their  neighbourhood  if  it 
were  a  fox-hunting  county.  But  this  is  a 
pardonable  improbability  when*  a  lady  tells 
the  tale,  and  no  reader  can  mistake  **A."  and 
*'  B."  ibr  other  than  ladies.  In  their  gravest 
as  in  their  gayest  moods  the  most  thorough 
refinement  presides.  Of  humour  each  in 
her  way  has  an  overflowing  sense,  but  with 
**  B."  it  is  subordinated ;  with  **  A."  it  leaps 
and  sparkles  hen»,  there,  and  everywhere. 
Which  of  this  pair  would  be  chosen  for 
•'laureate"  of  Lilliput  ^to  borrow  a  fancy 
from  another  charming  chdd*s  book)  it  would 
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be  hard  to  pronounce.  Probably,  if  one 
were  to  "tabulate"  results,  and  set  the 
kindled  cheeks  and  melting  moods  evoked 
by  one  against  the  mirth  and  merriment 
which  come  at  the  faintest  call  of  the  other, 
there  would  have  to  be  two  laureates,  as  of 
old  there  was  a  brace  of  kings  at  Sparta. 
It  may  well  be  that,  according  to  a  pretty 
fancy  of**  A."  in  her  little  poem  **  Lilies  " — 

Blossoms  that  have  power  to  bless 
Only  children  understand. 

But  the  same  privilege  of  innocence,  to  dis- 
cern what  is  nidden  from  older  and  more 
world-worn  eyes  and  hearts,  ought  to  dis- 
p"Ose  the  denizens  of  nurseries  and  school- 
rooms to  be  unanimous  in  voting  these  **  two 
friends"  into  the  topmost  rank  of  their 
friends  and  benefactors. 


From  The  Saturday  Review. 
CARICATURE  HISTORY  OF  TUE  GEORGES.* 

It  is  twenty  years  since  this  work  was  given 
to  the  public  with  the  diiferent  title  of**  Eng- 
land under  the  House  of  Hanover."  The  new 
name  is  unquestionably  more  proper,  if  the 
object  of  a  name  be  to  describe  the  nature 
of  the  contents  of  the  book.  For  England 
under  the  House  of  Hanover  presented  a 
thousand  exceedinjjly  important  aspects 
which  At  did  not  fall  within  Mr.  Wright's 
province  to  delineate;  indeed,  one  might 
say,  that  the  grave  and  profound  elements 
in  the  England  of  the  eighteenth  century 
were  just  those  which  he  naturally  and  char- 
acteristically avoided.  En«rland  for  a  hun- 
dred years  af\er  1714  contamcd  an  immense 
amount  of  religious  activity  of  diverse  kinds, 
social  energies  working  all  manner  of 
changes  from  beneath  the  surface,  political 
forces  modifying  both  the  spirit  and  the  let- 
ter of  jwsitive  institutions,  and  so  on.  There 
was  the  whole  foundation  and  i)re|)arp*tion 
for  our  own  social  state  being  laid,  in  all  its 
departments  and  forms.  A  history  of  it 
would  be  a  histor}'  of  civilization  in  the 
eighteenth  centur}'  —  an  achievement  which 
Mr.  Wright  would  not  be  at  all  likely  to  un- 
dertake, or  to  think  himself  comix'tent  to  un- 
dertake. To  compile  a  caricature  history 
of  this  epoch  is  quite  another  thing.  Light 
industry  among  old  prints  and  collections 
of  squibs  and  lampoons,  a  knowledge  not 
too  difficult  of  attainment  as  to  where  re- 
positories of  these  <locuments  exist,  and  the 
absence  of  too  keen  and  excpiisite  a  sense 

•  Caricature  IJiftory  of  the  Ceftrp^n ;  or,  Annalt 
of  the  Hmt^eof  Haiwver.  CoinpiliHliVoin  tin*  Sjiiib^, 
brttadhldeit,  Winduw  I'ictures.  i^ni'Mioiiti,  and  I  lo- 
torUl  Caricature*  of  the  Time.  By  Hioma;*  Wright, 
E8q.,  F.t5 Jli.    London:  J.  C.ilottOD.    ISuSt 
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of  literary  art — these  are  the  conditions  of 
a  caricature  history,  and  with  them  Mr. 
Wright  found  no  difficulty  in  complying. 
His  enterprise  was  particularly  well  fitted 
for  his  talents  and  attainments,  and  his 
book,  adorned  and  enlivened  as  it  is  by  some 
five  hundred  illustrations,  is  well  worth 
turning  over  by  everj'body  who  has  had  his 
interest  in  this  period  stirred  by  graver  au- 
thorities. Perhaps  it  would  not  be  doing 
Mr.  Wright  a  very  weighty  injustice  if  we 
were  to  invert  the  case  as  we  have  just  put 
it,  and  say  that  the  four  hundred  illustra- 
tions, if  not  adorned  nor  much  enlivened, 
are  at  any  rate  satisfactorily  explained,  by 
the  accompanying  letterpress.  Certainly, 
to  persons  who  have  studied  the  period  with 
intelligence  in  standard  writers,  tlie  illustra- 
tions and  the  interpretations  thereof  are 
more  instructive  as  well  as  more  diverting 
than  the  portions  in  which  the  author  strings 
his  events  together  would  be  without  the  at- 
tractions of  woodcuts.  As  an  adjunct  to  a 
good  histor}'  of  the  larger  facts  of  the  time, 
this  caricature  historj',  representing  in  gro- 
tesque forms  the  views  taken  alike  of  larger 
and  smaller  facts  by  contemporaries,  may 
well  be  thoroughly  useful,  both  to  the  gen- 
eral reader  and  to  the  younger  sort  of  stu- 
dents. The  iull-grown  student  will  proba- 
bly find  time  to  work  the  vein  more  or  less 
on  his  own  account  in  independent  sources. 
Caricatures  bring  the  feelings  of  a»epoch 
home  to  us  with  a  sense  of  reality  that  per- 
haps nothing  else  can  supply  so  well.  There 
is  such  difficulty  in  makmg  history  real  to 
most  minds.  Much  force  and  soundness 
and  apprehensiveness  of  imagination  are 
needed,  if  we  are  to  reproduce  to  ourselves 
the  outward  manners  and  customs  and  the 
inwiinl  sentiments  of  people  who  lived  un- 
der unfamiliar  circumstances.  No  pictorial 
skill  in  the  historian  is  adequate  to  the  work. 
Given  such  graphic  power  as  Macaulay  had, 
or  even  such  as  a  greater  than  he  —  Mr. 
Carlyle  —  has,  what  is  required  in  the 
reader  is  a  readiness  of  imagination  almost 
as  great  as  that  of  the  historian  to  be  sure 
that  even  a  faint  impression  of  the  very  real- 
ity has  fixed  itself.  Mr.  Carlyle''s  surpass- 
ing success  in  the  vivid  force  which  he  gives 
to  men  and  ideas  of  other  times  and  places 
is  due,  first,  to  the  sincere  penetration  with 
which  he  projects  himself  out  into  his  sub- 
ject in  all  its  incidents,  and  next,  to  the  ex- 
traordinary skill  with  which  he  finds  or  in- 
vents corresponding  epithets  of  exceeding 
definitiveness  and  precision.  His  single  line 
about  the  lean  Pitt  sniffing  the  storm  from 
his  watch-tower  at  St.  James's  seems  to 
strike  the  eye  of  the  reader  as  fully  as  a  car- 
toon in  Vunch^  or  one  of  the  caricatures  in 


Mr.  Wright's  book.  Mr.  Carlyle'a  works 
a];)ound  in  pictures  of  a  single  stroke  each, 
which  carry  us  to  the  very  spot,  to  the  map 
and  the  hour.  But  he  stands  ahiiost  alone 
in  this  respect.  With  the  ordinary  chroni- 
cler and  standard  historian  words  are  an  in- 
strument weak  as  water.  The  8tudent'*8 
mind  floats  in  vagueness,  now  and  again 
clutching  at  a  solid  order  or  series  of  facts. 
In  an  ordinary  way,  he  gets  as  little  true  a 
notion  of  what  took  place,  what  was  seen, 
thought,  and  felt,  as  he  gets  of  the  sea  (sup- 
posing him  never  to  have  been  near  it)  from 
a  -description  in  poetry,  or  of  a  mountain 
from  Mr.  Ruskin's  most  splendid  prose.  A 
set  of  caricatures  such  as  we  have  in  Mr. 
Wright's  volume  brings  the  surface  of  the 
age  before  us  with  a  vividness  that  no  prose- 
writer  even  of  the  highest  power  could  em- 
ulate. Macaulay's  most  brilliant  sentence 
is  weak  by  the  side  of  the  little  woodcut 
from  Gillray  which  gives  us  Burke  and  Fox, 
before  the  coaHtion  of  1783,  thundering 
against  North,  and  North,  on  the  other  • 
hand,  thundering  with  equal  energy  against 
them.  Burke's  gesture  and  attitude  especi- 
ally possess  an  admirable  force,  and  suggest 
better  than  any  written  description  now 
even  his  friends  come  to  look  upon  that  or- 
atory which  is  so  superb  to  read  as  mad- 
ness and  raving  to  listen  to.  Again,  books 
no  doubt  tell  us  that  the  accusation  which 
was  brought  against  Burke  at  the  very  out- 
set of  his  career,  of  being  a  Jesuit  m  dis- 
guise, was  never  heard  the  last  of  until  the 
very  end.  But  one  forgets  this  in  the  glow 
of  light  which  now  surrounds  the  memory 
of  that  great  man ;  in  our  reverence  for  a  phi- 
losopher of  a  past  age,  we  forget  that  he  nad 
contemporaries,  and  that  contemporaries  do 
not  always  treat  even  their  philosophers  in 
a  discipular  manner.  The  caricatures  re- 
call with  extraordinary  vivacity  the  con- 
stancy with  which  this  calumny  of  the  Jesuit 
clung  to  Burke,  though  the  emblem  of  it 
scenes  to  have  disappeared  in  Gillray's  ez- 
collent  caricature  called  **  Smelling  a  Rat,** 
which  represents  **  the  long  spectacled  nose 
of  the  author  of  the  Reflections  armed  with 
the  croiiivi  and  cross,  penetrating  into  the 
secret  study  of  Dr.  Price,  and  surprising 
him,  surrounded  by  all  the  evidences  of  8e> 
dition  against  the  Church  and  State.''  The 
least  uncomplimentary*  of  the  caricatures  in 
which  Burke  figures  is  probably  that  famous 
picture,  by  Sayer,  representing  the  tnumph-  . 
ant  entry  of  Carlo  Khan  into  Leadenmdl 
Street.  It  refers  to  Fox's  memorable  In- 
dia Bill  on  which  the  Coalition  Ministry 
were  driven  out  of  office,  and  represents 
Charles  Fox  being  **  conducted  to  the  door 
of  the  India  House  on  the  back  of  an  ele- 
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phant,  which  exhibits  the  full  face  of  Lord 
North,  and  led  by  Burke,  as  his  imperial 
trumpeter."  The  Opposition,  with  the  usual 
exaggeration  of  faction,  vowe<i  that  Fox 
meant  to  make  himself  a  dictator  in  Indian 
affairs,  and  by  the  peculiar  provisions  of  the 
Bill  to  establish  an  influence,  authority,  and 
position  that  should  be  independent  of  the 
Crown,  and  of  any  change  of  Ministry  which 
might  take  place.  Some  later  historians, 
seeing  the  inappropriateness  of  this  objec- 
tion, have  assumed  that  it  could  not  have 
had  much  influence  at  the  time.  Yet,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Wright,  Fox  acknowledged 
that  it  was  Sayer's  caricature — embodymg 
tliis  objection  with  forcible  humour  —  which 
dealt  the  most  severe  of  all  blows  to  the 
Bill  in  public  opinion.  Young  Pitt  seems 
to  have  thought  so  too,  for  when  he  came 
into  power  he  gave  the  artist  a  place.  Mr. 
Wright  gives  us  an  entertaining  account  of 
some  of  the  lampoons  and  caruratures  that 
issued  in  countless  numbers  during  the  great 
Westminster  election  of  1784,  which  fol- 
lowed shortly  afler  the  dismissal  of  Fox  and 
North  from  office  and  the  accession  of  Pitt. 
Among  them  is  a  little  cut  rei)rescnting  the 
famous  kiss  with  which  the  beautiful  Duch- 
ess of  Devonshire  was  supposed  to  have 
bribed  the  butcher  to  vote  for  Charles  Fox. 
Considering  the  decorous  way  in  which  the 
standard  historians  are  justly  content  with 
mentioninjj  an  electioneerin'x  trifle  of  this 
sort,  we  get  a  wonderful  vision  from  Mr. 
Wright's  wider  and  more  detailed  account 
of  the  kind  of  things  which  were  really  said 
and  drawn  about  the  beautiful  Duchess's 
share  in  the  election.  Indeed,  it  is  not  dif- 
ficult, if  one  remembers  the  exceeding  gross- 
ness  and  license  of  that  day,  to  conjecture 
the  outrages  from  tongue,  pen,  and  pencil 
to  which  a  woman  of  her  prominence  taking 
a  violent  part  in  a  violent  election  would  as- 
suredly expose  herself.  We  are  not  sure 
even  now,  if  a  lady  of  rank  were  to  make 
herself  as  conspicuous  for  IMr.  Mill  as  the 
Duchess  Georgiana  did  for  Fox,  that  she 
would  escape  gross  and  horrid  lamjmoning. 
Some  of  tne  prints  against  the  Duchess 
found  their  wav  ahmj;  with  others  into  the 
hands  of  the  Queen,  but  their  grossness  was 
too  much  even  for  that  august  person's  par- 
tisanshi]),  inflamed  and  bitter  as  it  was. 

It  really  ai)pears,  as  one*  turns  over  the 
pages  of  this  (jueer  and,  in  its  wav,  elabo-  j 
rat<»  historv,  as  if  societv  in  Kuirland  was  I 
^in  tnith  not  formed  nor  shaped  during  the  ; 
times  which  it  describes.  Manners,  cos-  i 
tnmes,  habits,  amusements,  conversation  —  ; 
all  was  a  chaos  of  extravagance,  meanness,  | 
coarseness,  and  ugliness.  We  can  perceive  j 
the  frank  and  sweet  gaiety,  the  jocund  aim-  i 


plicity,  the  gracious  courtliness  of  the 
Shakspearian  men ;  the  sober  gravity  and 
self-respecting  solemnity  of  the  Cromwellian 
time.  Even  the  levity  of  the  Restoration 
was  of  the  easy  French  type,  while  in  all  the 
follies  of  the  Queen  Anne  men  there  were 
brains,  and  a  flavour  of  wit  and  scholarsliip. 
But  with  George  I.  manners  seem  to  fall  to 

f>iece8,  and  society  to  become  some  shape- 
ess  community  of  hogs.  You  have  a  Beau- 
clerk  and  a  Langton,  it  is  true,  who  could 
love  their  Johnson  for  his  brains  and  his 
character ;  and  you  have  a  strange  and  pol- 
ished Horace  Walpole.  But  in  tlie  ruck,  in 
society  as  a  whole,  there  seems  to  have  been 
no  particle  of  capacity  for  rational  pleasure 
—  no  simplicity,  no  shadow  of  grace.  The 
atmosphere  is  thick  with  grossness  and  silli- 
ness. Nothing  in  the  world  was  ever  so 
nearly  like  a  society  of  Swiftian  Yahoos. 
It  is  true  that  we  have  Schneiderism  in  our 
time,  but  then  compare  that,  silly  and  dis- 
gusting as  it  is,  with  the  account  of  one  of 
Mrs.  Cornely's  masquerades,  or  a  masquer- 
ade at  the  Pantheon.  Licentiousness,  wan- 
tonness, and  gross  debauchery  seem  never 
to  have  been  so  bad  and  so  avowed  in  Eng- 
land as  they  were  almost  exactly  a  hundred 
vears  from  now,  when  the  offices  of  Chan- 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  Abbot  of  Med- 
menham  were  possessed  by  the  same  titled 
personage,  holding  the  president-ship  of  the 
Hell-Fire  Club  in  commendam.  Imagine 
ladits  of  rank  going  now  to  a  masked  ball, 
say  at  Cremome  or  the  Argyll  Rooms. 
Yet  at  a  masquerade  at  the  Pantheon  in  1772 
there  were  some  fourteen  hundred  persons 
of  rank  and  position  present,  and  participa- 
ting freely  in  the  orgies.  To  sit  in  a  box 
and  watch  a  lady  from  Paris  thrqw  her  legs 
about  and  otherwise  outrage  sober  propri- 
ety is  not  a  good  thing,  but  it  is  better  than 
what  used  to  take  place  at  the  masquerades 
of  the  great-grandmothers  of  Madlle.  Schnei- 
der's patrons  and  patronesses.  '*  There 
were  scenes  in  the  upstairs  rooms,"  says  an 
eyewitness  in  1774,  **  too  gross  for  repeti- 
tion;  I  saw  ladies  and  gentlemen  together 
in  attitudes  that  would  have  disgraced  the 
Court  of  Coinus."  Afler  all,  it  is  better 
that  this  kind  of  thing  should  be  done  by 
proxy  on  the  stage.  Then  consider  the  dis- 
regard of  [)hysical  cleanliness  in  those  dreary 
times  —  the  filthiness  of  the  head-gear,  for 
instance,  which  ladies  of  position  were  ac- 
customed to  wear.  Ever\'bodv  knows  the 
mass  of  wool,  tow,  hemp,  lard,  pomatum, 
and  other  things  which  rose  above  the  head, 
and  the  long  time  during  which  the  struct- 
ure once  laboriously  raised  was  allowed  to 
remain  undisturbed  in  its  place.  Just  a 
hundred  years,  this  very  month,  a  eorre- 
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spondent  of  the  London  Magazine^  quoted  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things  is  oficnded  by 

by  Mr.  Wright,  describes  the  hairdresser  the  continual  recurrence  of  what  ought  to 

as  asking  a  lady  how  long  it  was  since  her  be  most  sparingly  employed  to  bring  about 

**head"  had  been  opened    or    repaired,  a  catastrophe  or  to  disentangle  a  plot.     At 

**She  answered,  Not  above  nine  weeks]  to  the  same  time,  it  is  clear  that  the  offence 

which  he  replied,  that  that  was  as  long  as  a  arises  from  the  nearness  of  the  events  which 

head  could  well  go  in  summer."    The  de-  are  narrated.    Take,  for  instance,  the  well 

scription  which  follows  of  the  opening  of  known  scene  in  Ivanhoe^  the  storming  of 

the  head  is  too  disgusting  for  Mr.  Wright  Front-de-Boeuf 's  castle,  and  translate  it  into 

to  venture  to  reproduce  it.     It  is  some  com-  modern  life.     A  body  of  labourers,  led  by 

fort,  after  all,  whatever  may  be  the  com-  a  gang  of  poachers  and  by  a  Royal  Duke 

parative  inner  morality  of  tliis  age,  that  we  in  Disguise,  attack  the  castle  of  the  wicked 

do  keep  clean  the  outside  of  the  cup  and  Earl  Mowbray,  in  order  to  deliver  certain 

platter.  prisoners  whom  he  is  holding  in  durance, 

.  say,  General  Wilfred,  a  soldier  who  has 

distinguished  himself  in  India,  and  Miss 
From  The  Spectator.  Rebecca  Isaacs,  the  beautiful  daughter  of  a 
SENSATIONAL  NOVELS.  money-lender  in  Piccadilly.  The  chief  of 
A  WELL  known  satirist  of  parsons,  par-  ^^^  poachers  would  wield  a  small-bore  rifle, 
sons'  wives,  and  other  ecclesiastical  and  ^"^  ^^y^^  ^^^^  *  life-preserver  of  enor- 
quasi-ecclesiastical  persons  and  things  has  ^^^f,  ^ize.  And  the  story  of  the  siege 
written  a  book,*  which  is  intended  to  make  !;«^^^  conclude  with  a  scene  m  which  Sarah 
ridiculous  the  sensational  novel.  Lucretia  Hodge,  a  daughter  of  the  people,  who  has 
Beverley  (n<Je  Lucky  Frommage)  is  a  young  fu^cred  a  fearful  wrong  from  the  wicked 
lady  who  IS  determined  to  find  romance  in  ^<>"se  and  repaid  it  with  as  fearful  a  ven- 
her  life,  and  who  meets,  in  consequence,  glance,  dances  on  the  batUements  of  the 
with  all  sorts  of  painful  and  ludicrous  mis-  fiammgpio,  whde  she  smgs  some  song  of  the 
adventures,  the  chief  of  them  being  that  she  ^"^ic  Halls.  Yet  no  one  would  caU  Scott  s 
marries  her  uncle's  cowherd,  one  Reuben  great  romance  **  sensational.  The  remote- 
Rush,  who  describes  himself  as  a  nobleman  ness  of  the  time  protects  it  from  the  charge ; 
in  disguise,  Marmion  Mowbrav  by  name.  ^^,  ^'"^^  generally  that  the  age  of  Rich- 
but  who  is  really  a  burglar  known  by  the  *^^  J*  ^^  *°,*g<^  ^^  ^l^*^"*  ^^"^^  \  ^®  ^^ 
soubriquet  of  **Brqmmagem  BritUes."  not  know  at  least  we  do  not  know  instmct- 
This  satire  is  quite  just,  because  it  exactly  ^^^  X*  ^^^  *^^<^,  soflenmg  effect  of  distance 
hits  the  great  artistic  fault  of  the  sensational  «^akes  us  careless  to  inquire,  whether  this 
novel,  the  use  of  illegitimate  means  to  pro-  ^^  Y"^^  incident  is  probable, 
duce  an  effect  upon  tie  reader.  The  case  ^.^»  ^^^^J  illustration  is  afforded  by  the 
of  the  author  and  his  public  may  be  thus  difference  between  tragedy  and  melodrama, 
described.  The  novel  of  incident  is  easier  Tragedy  deals  with  historical  pr  legendary 
to  write  and  finds  a  larger  circle  of  readers  Pf.sons  and  events,  and  gains  a  libertpr 
than  the   novel  of   character.     But  those  which  could  not  otherwise  be  accorded  to  it 


. they  are  or  suppose  ^ .    i  •    r  .i  i  •      i--        .i.        i- 

to  be  familiar.  To  produce  a  tale  of  mod-  *"^  .^^i^^*?^  ^"^  marries  his  mother;  his  sons 
ern  lifi;  that  shall  be  at  the  same  time  a  tale  P«".^*l  *^.  ^""*"^,*  conflict;  his  daughter  is 
of  striking  incident  is  the  problem  set  to  ^""^^  ^^''^-  ^\  ^^'^^  audience  would 
the  writ(T  of  novels.  The  skilful* construe-  ^^^'^  ,^?^,^^^^^1  ^'^^\^  story,  had  the  scene 
torof  plots  can  satisfv  the  conditions  with-  ^^'^"  ^^^^  »"^^^  ^^^«"^  o**  Thebes  of  their 
out  violating  the  proprieties  of  art,  but  to  ^^^^  ^'^S^'  ^^^  15  7^^  .made  endurable  by 
heap  together  startling  and  exceptional  in-  ^^^"^  reinoteness  of  the  time  This  softened 
cidcnts  in  (lc(ian..e  of  all  probability  is  the  ^^^e  yffect  of  the  horror ;  this  reconciled  the 
obvious  resource  of  inlerior  artists.  Such  audience  to  that  central  idea  of  an  ove^ 
incidents  do  doubtless  occur  in  modem  life,  Powering  necessity  by  which  the  dramatist 
nor  is  there  anv  reason  why  they  should  not  ^^'^^  f  «",H''''^  ^''.  ^"^  •^n^'^^^^^ld.  Men  who 
be  introduced, 'under  the  fet^trictions  which  ;  ^^^^  ^^^^^'^  ^g^l^^.*  ^^'^  "ll^'^"  ^^  f/*^ 
good  taste  will  ])rescribe,  in  the  novels  ^^"^^g^^'P;"^^^  t*l?!I  "^^^  bves  would  ac, 
which  undertake  to  represent  it.     But  our  ,  ^'^^t  it  without   difficulty  of  the   sliadowy 

*  I  personages   of    a  far  (listaut    past.      Bui 

•  Lucretia;  or,  the  Heroine  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen-  j  trage<ly  requires  cultivation  in  the  audicnce, 

Edge.    Loudon:  Ma.sters.    1808.  I  achieves   success   under  easier  conditions, 
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•  but  achieves  it  at  the  sacrifice  of  art.  It 
deals  with  the  same  subjects  as  tragedy,  but 
it  vulgarizes  them,  because  it  removes  them 
from  the  associations  which  legitimatize  and 
ennoble  them. 

So  far,  then,  we  think  the  satire  of  Lur 
cretia  to  be  just ;  but  when  the  writer,  in 
his  epilo^e,  exchanges  humour  for  indig- 
nation, when  he  declares  **  that  the  teach- 
ing of  the  sensational  novels  of  the  day  is, 
on  the  whole,  so  infamous,  the  principles 
contained  in  many  of  them  so  utterly  de- 
moralizing; the  conversations  retailed  so 
revolting  for  their  looseness,  wickedness, 
and  blasphemy ;  the  scenes  represented  so 
licentious,  or  so  horrible,  that  it  becomes 
the  duty  of  every  one  who  can  .find  his  way 
into  print  to  protest  against  them,"  he  seems, 
to  us,  to  bo  going  beside  his  mark.  The 
fault  of  the  sensational  novel  is  artistic 
^  rather  than  moral.  If  the  writer  might  be 
credited  with  any  object  beyond  those  of 
amusing  his  readers  and  enriching  liimself, 
he  might  assert  tkit  his  aim  is  identical  with 
that  which  Aristotle  states  to  be  the  aim  of 
tragedy,  —  **  to  i)urify  the  passions  by  emo- 
tions of  pity  and  terror."  These  are  cer- 
tainly the  emotions  to  which  the  sensation- 
al novel,  as  we  understand  the  term,  com- 
monly appeals.  And  though  we  readily 
allow  that  the  artistic  defect  interferes  with 
the  moral  purpose,  we  cannot  concede  that 
it  makes  it  immoral.  The  writer  of  Lucre- 
tia^  when  he  assumes  the  serious  mood, 
mentions  no  names,  but  the  character  of 
his  plot  and  his  heroine's  allusion  to  Aurora 
Floyd  make  it  evident  that  his  attack  is 
levelled  against  Miss  Braddon.  We  are  not 
concerned  to  defend  that  ladv,  but  we  will 
say  this,  that  none  of  her  novels,  and  we 
have  read  them  all,  have  seemed  to  us  im- 
moral. Aurora  Floyd  suffers  enough  for 
the  folly  of  her  girlhood  to  satisfy  the  most 
rigid  moralist,  and  no  one  will  be  inclined 
to  follow  the  example  of  Lady  Audley,  who 
accompanies  her  to  her  final  doom  in  the 
Belgian  madhouse. 

This  mistake  is  the  more  to  be  regretted, 
because  there  is  a  class  of  novels  which, 
without  being  in  the  least  sensational,  de- 
serve all  the  hard  language  which  can  be' 
applied  to  them.  .The  scene  of  their  story 
is  laid  in  modern  drawing-rooms  and  gar- 
dens. p]very  accessory  introduced  is  given 
with  perfect  propriety  and  correctness. 
Tliey  may  justly  claim  to  be  free  from  any 
extravagance  of  incident  or  of  language. 
But  they  are  not  the  less  scandalously  im- ! 
moral  lor  that.  Their  very  verisimilitude 
makes  them  dangerous.  There  is  an  active 
contagion,  because  there  is  such  a  probabil- 
ity, in  their  voluptuous  descriptions,  in  their 


subtle  analyses  of  passion.  Nor  can  they 
be  sheltered  under  the  half-ironical  defence 
which  Charles  Lamb  made  for  the  dramatists 
of  the  Restoration.  Theirs  is  not  a  world 
in  which  morality  simply  does  not  exist. 
They  have  a  thin  varnish  of  pretence  which 
excludes  the  notion.  The  lady  who  debates 
through  three  volumes  whether  or  no  she 
shxdl  be  an  adulteress  never  forgets  tliat 
there  is  a  divine  commandment  and  a  social 
law.  She  simply  gives  to  understand  that 
they  are  of  less  moment  than  her  own  pas- 
sion or  caprice.  Any  writer  who  could 
make  ridiculous  such  tales  as  these  would 
indeed  do  good  service  to  society.  We 
may  again  take  an  illustration  from  the 
stage.  The  melodrama  of  the  cheap  thea- 
tres is  an  acted  sensational  novel ;  a  rude 
audience,  from  whose  life  civilization  has 
not  banished  violence  as  effectually  as  it  has 
from  ours,  views  with  pleasure  scenes  which 
would  strike  us  as  ludicrous  or  disgusting. 
But,  whatever  abundance  of  horror  and 
crime  there  maj'  be  in  the  melodrama,  there 
is  no  immorality.  The  audience  will  not 
put  up  with  it.  The  costennongers  of  the 
gallery  would  not  endure  the  shameless  ex- 
hibitions which  our  princes  and  nobles  have 
lateljr  been  applauding  with  such  frantic  en- 
thusiasm, or,  indeed,  what  has  been  for 
years  the  staple  commodity  of  manv  of  our 
Western  theatrc^s.  We  may  laugh  at  the 
vulgarity  of  their  taste.  And  if  we  can  el- 
evate it,  if  we  can  teach  them  to  prefer 
Macbeth  to  the  Murderer  a  Doom,  we  shall 
have  done  them  no  small  benefit.  But  when 
we  pass  from  ridicule  to  serious  censure,  we 
must  never  forget  that  the  rudest  melodra- 
ma stands  in  moral  value  higher  ihan  such 
polite  productions  as  La  Grande  Duchesse 
de  Qerolstein. 


From  The  Saturday  Reviow, 
RICHARDSON'S   CLARISSA.* 

Mr.  Dallas  deserves  the  thanks  of  every 
lover  of  English  literature  for  his  endeavour 
to  rehabilitate  one  of  its  most  unquesti<ma- 
ble  masterpieces.  Most  people  begin  their 
study  of  Richardson  with  Pamela,  and  the 
insufferable  prolixity  of  that  complete  let- 
ter-writer—  for  it  is  not  much  more — usu- 
ally stifles  any  desire  to  become  better  ac- 
miainted  with  so  ineffably  tiresome  an  au- 
thor. Pamela  is  only  worth  n*ading  by 
professional  students  of  the  literature  and 
moral  tone  of  the  period.  The  case  is  very 
different  with  Clarissa,     There  is  a  stir  aud 

•  Claristta,  A  Xovol.  By  Samnel  Richardson. 
Edited  by  K.  S.  l>alla«.  8  vul4.  London:  Tlnalqr 
Brothers.    1868. 
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movement  and  liveliness  in  the  book-seller's 
second  storj'  which  not  even  Richardson's 
warmest  admirers  could  think  they  found  in 
the  first,  whatever  merits  it  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  from  a  didactic  point  of  view. 
Nobody  can  pretend  that  the  plot  of  Clar- 
issa does  not  excite  and  keep  up  one's  keen- 
est interest,  from  the  beginning  to  its  terri- 
ble climax  and  its  tragic  consummation.  As 
Macaulay  said  to  Thackeray  in  a  character- 
istic outburst,  reported  in  Mr.  Dallas's  in- 
troduction—  **  If  you  have  once  entered  on 
Clarissa,  and  are  infected  by  it,  you  can't 
leave  it."  And  this  is  equally  true  of  men 
and  women  who  are  without  Macau  lay's  in- 
exhaustible and  insatiable  power  of  taking 
interest  in  things.  People  who  have  suppeil 
on  the  horrors  and  complexities  of  such 
writers  as  Mr.  Collins  or  Miss  Braddon  may 
still  find  their  attention  fast  engaged  by  the 
woes  of  Miss  Clarissa  Ilarlowe,  and  the  end- 
less machinations  of  her  destroyer.  But 
then  they  will  probably  be  driven,  by  this 
very  engagement  of  their  interest  and  its 
intensity,  to  resort  to  the  rather  demoraliz- 
ing and  tiring  device  of  skipping.  For  it 
cannot  be  concealed,  as  we  turn  over  the 
pages  of  the  original  and  unabridged  Clar- 
issa,  that  its  prolixity  in  some  parts  is  re- 
pulsive even  to  the  man  who  takes  up  his 
novel  in  as  serious  a  spirit  as  if  it  were  an 
ethical  treatise.  Richardson,  as  Mr.  Dallas 
reminds  us,  was  sixty  years  old  when  he 
wrote  his  best  book,  and  at  sixty  most  re- 
flective tradesmen,  especially  if  the  world 
has  gone  very  well  with  them,  are  addicted 
to  heavy  moralizing  and  preaching.  Be- 
sides, the  author  may  perhaps  have  felt  that 
the  amount  of  wickedness  in  his  romance  de- 
manded a  prportionately  handsome  amount 
of  sermonizing  by  way  of  makeweight. 
Not  satisfied  tliat  virtue  should  teach  itself 
by  example,  he  insists  on  setting  forth  the 
advantages  of  virtue  in  an  abstract  manner, 
and  impressing  its  cl;i:ms  upon  us  with  all 
the  severity  of  didactic  common-place.  This 
18  plainly  a  fault.  When  vour  heart  is  torn 
with  the  anguish  of  a  noble-minded  woman, 
and  inllamed  with  anger  against  her  ruthless 
betrayer,  it  is  a  piece  of  unspeakable  bathos 
to  ask  us,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  lend  our 
ears  to  garrulities  about  right  and  wrong. 
If  one  does  not  hate  vice,  in  seeing  the  cir- 
cumstances of  Clarissa  Harlowe's  fate,  no 
number  of  general  propositions  is  at  all 
likely  to  engender  the  proper  amount  of  in- 
dignation. Seeing  that  this  mistaken  pro- 
lixity, where  prolixity  was  less  than  any- 
where else  to  be  endured,  has  succeeded  in 
thrusting  what  is  really  an  admirable  work 
of  art  into  the  limbo  of  books  unread,  Mr. 
Dallu4  wisely  bethought  him  that  perhaps, 


if  this  linreadable  matter  were  curtailed  with 
a  pretty  free  hand,  his  countrymen  mi^ht 
be  induced  again  to  turn  to  a  romance  which 
has  probably  excited  more  sincere  enthusi- 
asm among  Frenchmen  than  any  other  sin- 
gle product  of  our  literature.  Mr.  Dallas  ' 
^oes  too  far  when  he  says  that  in  the  reign- 
ing literature  of  France  during  the  last  cen- 
tury '*  there  was  not  to  be  Ibund  a  trace  of 
English  inlluence  save  that  of  our  novelist." 
For,  in  truth,  that  portion  of  French  litera- 
ture during  this  time  which  most  especially 
made  it  the  reigning  literature  of  Europe 
was  strongly  impregnated  with  English  in- 
fluences. French  philosophy  was  charac- 
teristically a  continuation  of  Locke  and 
Newton,  and,  as  M.  Villemain  has  said, 
nearly  every  bolt  of  the  freethinkers  was 
drawn  from  the  quiver  of  the  English  De- 
ists. Mr.  Buckle  has  expatiated  on  this 
connexion  with  his  customary  amplitude  of 
detail.  But  this  exaggeration  is  not  at  all 
necessary  for  Mr.  Dallas's  case,  which  is, 
that  Richardson  hat  met  among  Frenchmen, 
and  even  Germans,  with  an  amount  of  rec- 
ognition that  has  never  been  accorded  to 
him  by  the  later  generations  of  English  peo- 
ple. This,  we  take  it,  is  beyond  dispute. 
There  are  two  reasons  to  account  for  it. 
The  ordinary  novel-reader  found  the  un- 
abridged Clarissa  too  heavy  for  him,  while 
the  people  with  understanding  and  patience 
enough  to  appreciate  all  its  merits  had  pro- 
bably for  the  most  part  forsworn  fiction, 
and  neglected  Clarissa  along  with  the  flim- 
sier books.  Mr.  Dallas's  edition  will,  at 
any  rate,  obviate  the  objections  of  the  first 
class.  He  has  not  set  to  work  with  a  reck- 
less enjoyment  of  his  prerogative,  ijor  cut 
and  slashed  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the 
led.  If  anvthing.  he  has  been  too  consci- 
entiously  tender,  too  solicitous  to  retain  all 
the  characteristics  of  his  author's  art.  Still 
Clarissa  is  now  readable,  like  any  other 
three-volume  novel,  by  anybody  withr  the 
feeblest  capacity  of  being  interested  in  the 
exploits  and  sulfcrings  of  some  of  the  most 
admirable  characters  in  the  whole  range  of 
fiction.  As  is  usual  when  a  good  thing  has 
been  done,  we  only  wonder  why  it  was 
never  done  before.  Why  were  not  men  of 
letters  before  Mr.  Dallas  stimulated  by  that 
saying  of  Scott's,  in  which  he  has  found  a 
highly  appropriate  motto  for  his  title-page, 
that  *  *  a  modern  readf?r  may  be  permitted  to 
wish  that  Clarissa  had  been  a  good  deal 
abridged  at  the  beginning  "  ?  However,  let 
us  be  thankful  that  the  abridgment  has  been 
made  at  last,  and  made  with  judgment  and 
discretion.  For,  though  we  can  scarcely  go 
so  far  as  the  editor  in  his  superlative  esti- 
mate of  Claiissa  as  **the  noblest  of  sll 
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novels,''  yet  nothing  can  be  more  desirable 
than  that  in  these  days  —  when  writers  of 
fiction,  with  the  rarest  exceptions,  are  con- 
tent either  with  superficial  reproduction  or 
ecjually  superficial  outrage  oi  the  facts  of 
lile  —  we  should  cease  to  neglect  a  story 
which,  while  closely  realistic  wifh  the  agree- 
able realism  of  primitive  art,  yet  rises  fully 
to  the  height  of  human-tragedy. 

The  conditions  of  Richardson's  success 
in  Clarissa  are  very  striking.  The  climax 
of  his  plot  is  the  wickedest  crime  in  the,cal- 
endar,  perpetrated  under  the  most  atrocious 
and  disgusting  circumstances  that  one  can 
well  imagine.  Yet,  somehow,  the  sweet 
and  pure  nobleness  of  the  unhappy  heroine 
sheds  such  a  light  over  the  story  that  the 
horror  of  the  crime,  which  with  a  smaller 
artist  would  have  made  the  whole  book 
lurid  and  foul,  seems  only  to  touch  us  indi- 
rectly. Founded  on  an  impurity,  the  ro- 
mance glows  and  is  radiant  with  the  very 
purest  impressions.  The  most  censorious 
critic  in  suT'h  matters  will  allow  that  not  a 
shadow  of  vicious  infiuence  can  be  found  in 
Clarissa,  Every  man  or  woman  who  is  not 
to  begin  with  as  corrupt  as  Lovelace  him- 
self, will  be  vehemently  set  against  the  bru- 
tality of  unbridled  passion,  not  stimulated 
to  yield  to  it,  or  even  to  think  about  it,  by 
Richardson's  portrayal  of  its  mastery  anil 
violence.  Even  a  modern  Lovelace  —  and 
the  vile  type  survives  —  who  should  be  per- 
suaded to  read  Clarissa  would  infallibly  be 
moved  to  a  better  mood,  and  constrained  to 
leave  his  usual  courses  for  a  month  at  any 
rate.  They  are  but  sickly  moralists,  with  a 
puny  faith  in  the  virtue  or  principles  of 
their  clients,  who  fear  a  book  that  only  pre- 
sents crime  in  such  a  light  as  to  make  it  un- 
mistakably hideous  even  in  the  eves  of  men 
who  might  previously  not  have  shrunk  from 
its  commission.  Probably  the  secret  of  all 
this  is  that  Richardson  has  steered  so  thor- 
oughly wide  of  anything  like  an  intennix- 
ture  of  sentimental  with  descriptive  matter. 
Try  to  conceal  or  colour  lust  with  delicacy, 
romance  of  circumstance,  tenderness  of  feel- 
ing, or  anything  that  is  morally  creditable 
in  men's  eyes,  and  the  danger  of  such  work 
is  uni'athomable  and  unending.  Witness 
the  corruption  of  certain  modem  French 
tales  and  studies.  Not  a  sentimental  line 
in  Clarissa  veils  the  ugliness  and  cruelty  of 
the  outrage,  which  stands  just  as  baldly  hate- 
ful as  a  vindictive  murder  or  a  craily  and 
destructive  fraud.  It  is  this  which  makes 
the  story  so  emphatically  moral.  Not  for 
one  second  can  any  one  sympathize  with 
Lovelace.  We  detest  him  before  he  lias 
wrought  his  iniquity ;  and  we  despise  him 
for  his  silly  noise  and  vehemence  when  all 


is  over  with  his  victim.  Yet  he  is  no  vulgar 
melodramatic  villain,  but  just  the  ordinary 
clever  scoundrel  of  polite  society,  and  with 
the  clever  scoundrel  s  eminent  points  —  his 
wit,  shiftiness,  gaiety,  wicked  levity.  Love- 
lace's letters  are  incomparably  good,  full  of 
life  and  reality ;  and  it  is  exactly  because 
they  are  so  real  and  unstrained  that  they 
fill  us  with  a  hearty  aversion  for  the  mean- 
ness of  that  gaiety  which  is  merely  the  pro- 
duct of  robust  health  and  unflinching  selhsh- 
ness.  People  have  wondered  how  it  came 
to  pass  that  a  domestic  and  decorous  book- 
seller could  conceive  and  draw  a  rake  to 
such  perfection.  Even  the  rakes  with  thick- 
er heads  than  Lovelace  —  Tourville  and 
Mowbray  —  are  excellently  sketched.  And 
here,  by  the  way,  we  are  inclined  to  dissent 
from  Mr.  Dallas's  complaint  of  want  of 
background.  The  minor  characters  who 
fill  in  the  background  are  full  of  truthful- 
ness and  life,  from  the  abominable  Mrs. 
Sinclair  and  Sally  Martin  and  Elias  Brand 
up  to  Belford  and  Clarissa's  brother  and 
sister.  Nothing  in  its  way  can  be  better 
than  the  by-play  between  Miss  Howe  and 
her  mother  and  the  worthy  liickman;  in 
some  portions  of  this  there  is  really  good 
comedy.  A<'ain,  though  left  in  a  certain 
shadow,  still  the  reader  constantly  finds 
himself  thinking  of  the  effect  of  Clarissa's 
terrible  miseries  and  her  ultimate  fate  upon 
her  hard  and  unamiable  relations  at  I  larlowe 
Place.  This  is  an  ever-present  background 
to  any  reader  of  right  sensibility,  though 
his  own  imagination  is  left  to  fill  it  in.  It 
is  one  of  Richardson's  chief  merits  as  an 
artist  that  he  weaves  his  story  as  it  were  in 
a  single  piece.  Take  up  a  modern  novel 
and  the  chances  are  a  hundred  to  one  that 
you  find  yourself  engaged  not  on  one  story 
but  on  two,  or  perhaps  three,  linked  togeth- 
er by  some  unspeakably  slender  thread. 
Richardson,  like  all  other  persons  with'  a 
feeling  for  art,  studies  unity  of  construction, 
makes  his  story  an  integral  work,  and,  while 
not  excluding  asides  and  by-play,  holds 
them  in  strictest  subordination  to  the  cen- 
tral interest  of  his  story.  We  fancy  that 
this  is  all  that  Mr.  Dallas  means  by  want  of 
background.  To  us  it  seems  rather  a  vir- 
tue than  a  defect,  ])rovided  that,  along  with 
strict  unity  of  story,  you  have  a  just  diver- 
sity of  character.  Of  this  diversity  there  is 
in  Clarissa  no  lack.  The  meanly  spitelul 
Arabella,  the  sullenly  spiteful  James  Ilar- 
lowe,  the  fier\'  and  spirited  Anna  Howe, 
the  sober  Hickman,  the  thick-headed  rake 
Tourville,  the  reformable  rake  Bellbrd,  the 
:  incorrigible  and  clever  rake  Lovelace,  the 

fmre,  gentle,  and  high-minded  Clarissa  Hai*- 
owe  —  all  these  people  are  drawn  with  a 
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firmness  of  hand  and  distinctness  of  outline 
that  are  not  to  be  surpassed. 

There  is  something  amusingly  charactei^ 
istic  of  the  century  m  Richaruson^s  prefa- 
tory assurance  that  **  it  will  be  proper,  to 
observe,  for  the  sake  of  such  as  may  appre- 
hend hurt  to  the  morals  of  youth  from  the 
more  freely- written  letters,  that  the  gentle- 
men, though  professed  libertines  as  to  the 
female  sex,  and  making  it  one  of  their  wick- 
ed maxims  to  keep  no  faith  with  any  of  the 
individuals  of  it  who  are  thrown  into  their 
power,  are  not,  however,  either  infidels  or 
scoffers."  That  there  should  be  any  conso- 
lation derivable  from  this  queer  combination 
of  unimpeached  orthodoxy  with  unscrupu- 
lous libertinage  is  natural  in  a  century  in 
which,  as  has  been  said,  religion  was  only 
something  to  be  proved,  not  to,  be  particu- 
larly acted  on.  Still,  that  such  a  creation 
as  Clarissa  Ilarlowe  was  possible,  and  that 
her  story  should  excite  unbounded  and  sin- 
cere enthusiasm,  prove  in  some  sort  that,  in 
spite  of  all  its  artificiality  and  hollowness, 
there  was  in  the  over-reviled  eighteenth  cen- 
tury an  honest  love  of  moral  beauty  to  which 
the  Ibnnality  of  its  expression  did  imper- 
fect justice.  The  fault  was,  and  you  may 
see  it  in  Clarissa  as  elsewhere,  that  the  best 
people  of  that  time  »topped  short  at  morali- 
ty ;  they  never  got  to  the  higher  and  more 
elevating  ground  of  what,  to  avoid  a  long 
paraphrase,  we  may  be  allowed  to  call  spir- 
ituality. They  loved  virtue  in  some  better 
sense  than  the  mere  payment  of  tithes  of 
anise  and  cummin ;  but  thev  lacked  the  con- 
sciousness of  that  aspect  of  things  which  is 
not  the  mere  rellection  of  social  ri^ht  and 
wrong,  but  is  subtler,  less  definable,  less 
measureable.  Turn  froui  Pope  to  Words- 
worth, and  one  perceives  that  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  ideas,  almost  faculties,  have 
come  into  the  human  mind  which  slumbered 
or  were  absent  a  hundred  years  before.  It 
must  be  confessed,  however,  "that  the  sweet 
virtue  and  tenderness  of  Clarissa  Ilarlowe, 
absolutely  free  as  it  is  from  any  namby- 
pamby  element,  is  so  pure  and  lofty  as  all 
but  to  transcend  the  mere  moral  standard 
of  the  time.  And  it  is  just  possible,  too, 
that  the  modem  sharpening  of  the  spiritual 
sense  and  craving  may  have  given  some  oc- 
casion for  falling  away  in  plain  morals.  We 
are  too  near  to  be  able  to  tell,  but  perhaps 
fifty  years  hence  people  may  reflect  that 
the  purity,  endurance,  courage,  and  tender 
single-mindedness  of  Clarissa  Harlowe  made 
up  a  type  that  was  too  high  for  a  generation 
of  virtuous  simperers. 


From  The  Spectator. 

THE  UNITED  STATES'  CHRISTIAN  COMMIS- 
SION.* 

Another  of  the  great  charitable  organi- 
zations which  the  late  American  War  brought 
forth  —  thc^  United  States^  Christian  Com- 
mission —  haa  published  to  the  world  its 
^nal  record.  Perhaps  in  these  long  lists  of 
delegates,  balance  sheets,  summaries  '*of 
receipts  and  values,"  **of  labours  and  dis- 
tributions," some  may  miss  a  little  the  spirit 
of  the  divine  command  to  the  almsgiver, 
**  Let  not  thy  left,  hand  know  what  thy  right 
hand  doeth."  And  yet  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  wish  that  the  volume,  together  with 
the  kindred  one  of  the  United  States^  Sani- 
tary Commfssion,  had  not  seen  the  light. 
Of  that  great  conflict,  the  epic  grandeur  of 
which  looms  larger  and  larger  upon  us  as  we 
recede  from  it,  they  illustrate  aspects  which 
the  ordinary  political,  military,  or  financial 
history  cannot  render,  and  which  are  never- 
theless most  essential  to  be  taken  in,  if  we 
would  comprehend  the  struggle  as  a  whole. 
The  present  volume,  for  instance,  in  direct 
contradiction  to  the  reports  industriously 
circulated  in  Europe  at  tne  time  on  the  sub- 
ject, which  represented  the  war  as  becom- 
mg  daily  more  and  more  the  work  of  mere 
mercenaries  on  the  Northern  side,  shows 
that  there  was  throughout  it  a  constant 
growth  of  religious  ieelin^  and  fervour, 
both  in  the  armies  and  at  home,  probably 
beyond  all  parallel  on  so  large  a  scale,  and 
only  to  be  compared  in  modem  times  to  the 
best  days  of  English  Puritanism  in  our  civil 
wars  of  the  seventeenth  century-.  **  It  was 
generally  felt,"  writes  Mr.  Moss,  **  especially 
during  the  last  two  years  of  th^  war,  that 
the  Christian  character  of  a  young  man  was 
as  safe  in  the  Army  as  in  any  place  out  of 
it."    Again,  we  read :  — 

**  Pastors  and  others,  who  visited  the  Army  aa 
delegates  during  the  winter  of  1863-4,  declared 
that  their  experience  was  unlike  anything  known 
or  conceived  before.  There  was  a.  religious  re- 
vival among  the  soldiers  which  made  Libours  at 
home  seem  formal  and  fruitless,  and  the  opinion 
was  expressetl  by  clergymen  of  most  mature  and 
sober  judgment  that  the  prospect  was  more  en- 
couraging for  the  conversion  of  men  in  the  Army 
than  out  of  it  It  was  felt  to  be  worth  a  jour- 
ney to  the  Army  to  find  men  who  were  positively 
eager  to  learn  the  way  of  ailvation,  and  they 
were  found  there  by  thousands.*' 

•  Annals  qf  the.  United- States*  Christian  Commit- 
sion.  By  the  Kev.  Samuel  Mo.hm,  Uome  Secretary  to 
the  ComxniiMdoQ.    IhiladeJpbia:  Lippinoott.    16<^ 
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Again :  —  sioD»  though  not  the  same  as  that  of  receipts, 

yet  quite  as    satisfactory.     The  Christian 

••That  there  was  abundant  badness  in  the  Commission,  moreover,  claims  not  to  have. 

Army  is  indubitable,  for  where  men  abound  sin  ly^g  ^^  Sanitary  Commission,  encouraged 

will  abound  too.    But  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  ..  ^he  use  of  fairs  and  other  similar  expedi- 

that  the  worM  ^eversaw  so  moral  an  army  as  ^^^^3   ^^^  ^.^j^j^      money,"  although  a   few 

the  mighty  host  enlisted  m  the  cause  of  the  ..  reasonably  successful"  fairs  were  held  by 

Srw'Llwi^tTmrnTf^^  friends  of  tL  Commission  upon  their  own 

for  war  with  so  little  of  those  vices  that  are  the  ..  ...             ^  '^  •    ^i      *^ii       j 

cankerworm  of  armies- drunkenness,  profanity,  f <^?P«?8;bility ;  and  it  is  thus  alleged  on  its 

and  unclttinness.    And  there  were,  besides,  a  behalf  that  wblst  its  total  receipts  were  ess 

guflScient  number  of  men  of  such  deep  religious  than  half  the  nearly  five  millions  of  dollars 

character  that  they  .  .  ,  were  felt  as  a  positive  received  by  the  Sanitary  Commission,  yet 

power.**  that  deducting  Pacific  coast  contributions, 

the  proceeds  of  Sanitary  fairs,  and  a  few 
And  Mr.  Stuart,  the  President  of  the  Com-  other  sources  of  income  of.  which  the  latter 
mission,  was  able,  after  the  close  of  the  war,  body  availed  itself,  the  "spontaneous  con- 
to  say  at  the  meeting  of  our  own  Bible  So-  tributions  "  to  the  Christian  Commission 
ciety  in  18GG,  **  I  have  seen  the  returns  that  more  than  quadnipled  those  paid  to  the 
were  made  in  answer  to  official  inquiries  elder  body.  Such  comparisons  would  be 
throughout  one  State,  Massachusetts,  and,  invidious  if  used  to  disparage  one  of  these 
with  a  few  exceptions,  the  soldiers  have  re-  admirable  institutions  at  the  expense  of  the 
turned  better  men  than  they  lefiy  This  is,  other ;  they  are  only  useful  as  showing  the 
however,  but  one  aspect  of  the  facts.  The  strength  of  the  dit^tinctively  religious  ele- 
^radual  strengthening  of  the  nation's  faith  ment  in  the  war  charities  of  the  time.  The 
m  the  war,  as  one  of  religious  obligation,  two  Commissions,  indeed,  appear  to  have 
seems  to  have  been  no  less  remarkable,  worked  harmoniously  together,  though  their 
The  mere  statistics  of  the  Christian  Com-  fields  of  operation  to  some  extent  over- 
mission  would  suffice  to  show  this.  During  lapped  each  other.  Thus  Mr.  Moss  savs  of 
its  first  year  (November,  1861-2)  it  had  Sherman's  Georgian  campaign :  **In  all  this 
hard  work  to  keep  alive.  In  July,  1862,  it  campaign  the  co-operation  of  the  United 
had  not  '*  funds  sufficient  to  rent  perma-  States' Sanitary  Commission  was  most  hearty 
nently  even  the  merest  comer  of  an  office,"  and  helpful.  During  the  first  two  weeks, 
and  there  was  a  talk  of  selling  up  its  assets,  while  their  supplies  were  largely  in  excess 
a  miscellaneous  assemblage,  comprising  cne  of  those  of  the  Christian  Commission,  the 
table  and  two  chairs ;  whilst  its  total  receipts  delegates  were  allowed  to  distribute  freely 
for  1862  were  40,160  dols.   29  cents.     In  from  their  stores." 

1863  they  rose  to  858,239  dols.  29  cents ;  The  name  of  Sherman  recalls  that  of  the 

in  186-4  to  1,297,753  dols.  28  cents;    and  General  whose  recognition  of  the  services 

during  only  four  months  of  1865  they  were  rendered  by  the  Commission  seems  to  have 

828,357  dols.  70  cents.     That  this  increase  been  the  most  grudging  and  tardy.     The 

in  money  receipts  represented  no  buying-ofT  most  humorous  portions  of  Mr.  Moss's  big 

in  money  of  the  duties  of  personal  self-de-  volume  are  those  in  which  he  appears  on  the 

votion  is  clearly  shown  by  the  parallel  in-  scene,  as  in  his  endorsement  on  a  request 

crease  in  the  number  of  **  delegates.''   These  to  pass  two  of  the  Commission's  delegates 

were  volunteers  —  **  members  in  good  stand-  to  the  front. 

ing   of  evangelical  cluirc-hes  "  -  who  gave  ..  ^^       ^^^    ^^^  .^  ^^^  ^^j  ^^ 

their  services  for  at  least  six  weeks,  their  ponder  and  ^ts  than  any  moral  ori^ligioi^  in- 

expi'nses  only  being  paid,  m  the  held,  m  J^ruction.    Every  regiment  at  the  front  has  a 

the  hospital,  or  on  the  battle-ground,   for  chaplain,** 
the  **  instruction,    supply,  encouragement. 

and    relief"   of   the    soldier ;    distributing  (the  latter  assertion  of  which  is  shown  in  a 

stores,  circulating  good  publications,  aiding  note  to  have  been  completely  incorrt'ct,  as 

chaplains,  encouraging  prayer-meetings,  en«  there  were  no  more  than  80  chaplains  to 

couraging  and  aiding  the  men  to  communi-  150  regiments  and  40  batteries,  of  whom 

cate  with  their  friends,  aiding  the  surgeons  not  one-half  were  at  the  front)  ;  or  in  the 

on  the  battle-field,  praying  with  the  dying,  exquisite  stor^'  of  the  agent  of  the  Commis- 

**  in  short,  striving  to  do  all  that  man  can  sion  who,  having  to  preach  in  a  church  which 
do  to  meet  the  wants  of  brethren  far  from ,  had  been  used  as  a  hospital,  for  want  of 

home  and  kindred.'*     Now  the  number  of  help  set  to  work  himself  in  his  shirt-sleeves, 


these  delegates  rose  from  374  in  1862  to 
1,189  in  lS(i3,  2,217  in  1864.  and  during  th^ 
four  mouths  of  1866  was  1,079 ;  a  progres- 


with  thermometer  at  90®,  to  clean  it  out, — 
when  he  had  finished  jiis  labours  by  clam- 
bering up  into  the  belfr)-  and  striking  the 
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bell  (the  rope  having  been  cut  away),  in    the  battle-field,  the  hospital,  no  sham  faith 


suddenly  summoned  by  a  corporal  and  two   Army  audience,  **  the  look  of  those  earnest 
bayonets :  —  eyes,  and  the  devouring  intensity  of  those 

"*Didyouringthebell?'-*Idid.'-*Iam  ""l^^^lT^TrZV; JL^Z^^^^  Inlf 
ordered  to^  arrest  you/  - '  For  what?  '  -  •  To  ^"  experience  never  to  be  forgotten ;  an  ex- 
bring  you  to  General  Sherman's  head-quarters.'  penence  that  will  inspire  many  a  heart,  and 
—  •But,  corporal,  I  can't  see  the  General  in  this  strengthen  the  courage  of  many  a  Christian 
plight  I  am  an  agent  of  the  Christian  Commis-  man,  to  do  that  sort  of  preaching  at  home 
sion,  and  am  to  preach  here  this  morning,  and  which  clinches  the  nail,  and  makes  it  stand 
was  ringing  the  bell  for  service.  If  you  will  tell  fast  in  a  sure  place."  Thus,  as  one  of  them 
the  General  how  it  is  it  will  be  all  right* —  wrote,  their  own  congregations  were  **great- 
•  That's  not  the  o.rder.  Sir.'  —  'Well,  corporal,  ly  benefited"  by  their  absence;  and  as  on 
send  a  guard  with  me  to  my  quarters,  till  I  can  their  return  they  continued  to  work  for  the 
wash  up,  and  pin  together  this  rent'  —  'That's  Army,  delivering,  it  is  said,  **  as  many  ser- 
not  the  order.  Sir ;  fall  in.'"  nions  and  addresses  about  the  soldiers  as 
And  so,  -without  hat  or*  coat,  and  with  they  had  previously  delivered  to  them,]' they 
gaping  wardrobe,  preceded  by  the  corporal,  contnbuted  to  keep  up  a  common  religious 
Snd  Ibllowed  by  the  bayonets,"  the  luckless  purpose  and  fervour  throughout  the  country, 
agent  had  to  state  his  case,  and  was  met  by  ^,^\  '^  hardly  worth  while  to  dwell  on  the 
the  question,  "  Is  this  Sunday  V'  The  fol-  distinctive  religious  views  which  influenced 
lowiig  words  complete  the  picture :  —  ^^?  Commission.  Mr.  Moss  says  of  it  that 
°                    *               *^  **  It  stands  before  Chnstendom  as  a  monu- 

«*  As  I  entered.  General  Sherman  was  drum-  ment  of  the  faith  of  the  American  Church 

ming  with  thumb  and  finger  on  the  window-sill,  in  the  great  doctrine  of  man's  ruin,  and  the 

and  when  the  corporal  announced  his  prisoner,  gy^^t   fact   of  Gojl's   complete   salvation." 

the  General  commandmg  fixed  his  cold  grey  eye  Apostles  and  prophets  would  probably  have, 

on  me  for  a  moment  motioned  to  his  chief  to  at-  ^^^^          interverted  the  two  c>lements  of  the 

tend  to  the  case,  and  without  movmg  a  muscle  .            t  •    i      i  *u    -j         r  «4  r  -^.u  •     *i.-. 

of  his  face  resumed  his  drumming  and  his  Sab-  sentence,  il  mdeed  the  idea  of     faith  m  the 

bath  problem  -how  to  flank  Johnston  out  of  the  <loctrine  of  man  s  ruin  "  cjould  ever  have  en- 

Allatoona  Mountains."  ^^^  ^^^  ^"®.  *^^^^  ^^  either,  m  whatever 

sense  they  might  have  admitted  the  fact. 

Yet,  after  the  close  of  the  war,  and  on  Fortunately,   however,   the  works    of  the 

the  winding-up  of  the  Commission,  General  Commission  were  larger  than  its  professed 

Sherman  bore  his  testimony  to  its  labours,  faith.     It  was  not  faith  in  the  doctrine  of 

admitted  having  **  displayed  an  impatience"  man's  ruin,  but  brotherly  love  for  man,  that 

when  its  agents  **  manifested  an  excess  of  invented  the  **  coffee  waggon,"  of  which  a. 

zeal,"  and  expressed  his  belief  that  their  woodcut  is  given,  capable  of  giving  ninety 

charity  **  was  noble  in  its  conception,  and  gallons  of  tea,  coffee,  or  chocolate  on  the 

applied  with  as  much  zeal,  kindness,  and  march  ever)' hour,  —  **  What  you  might  call 

discretion  as  the  times  permitted."    From  the  Christian  light  artiller}-,"  as  a  soldier 

Greneral  Grant,  on  the  other  hand,  as  well  said  of  it.     It  is  admitted  repeatedly  that 

as  from  President  Lincoln  and  Mr.  Stanton,  the  practical  charity  of  the  Commission  was 

the  Commission  received  unvarj'ing  kind-  the  true  passport  for  its  creed.     **  The  del- 

ness  and  support,  as  well,  indeed,  as  from  egate  could  not  speak  well  of  the  soul  until 

the  great  bulK  of  the  superior  oflicers  of  the  he  had  cared  for  the  suffering  body."     And 

Army.     Grant  tersely  expressed  the  position  the  verj'  sight  of  that  suffering  often  brought 

and  work  both  of  the  Sanitary  and  Cnristian  with  it  ^  \ery  different  faith  from  that  in  the 

Commissions  in  saying   that  to   them  the  doctrine  of  man's  ruin.     **  I  had  an  exalted 

Army  felt  **  the  same  gratitude  that  the  loyal  view  of  human  nature,"  writes  one  of  the 

public  feel  for  the  services  rendered  by  the  -delegates,  from  a  Fredericksburg  hospital 

Array."  after  the  battles  of  the  Wilderness,  "  as  I 

But  the  work  of  the  Christian  Commission  contemplated  these  noble  men,  wounded  and 

has  yet  to  be  considered  in  another  aspect,  bruised  for  our  sakes  and  the  country's,  and 

Its  *♦  reflex  action,"  wo  are  told,  upon  the  enduring  their  sufferings  without  a  murmur, 

dele<i:att\s  *♦  was  verv  great.    ....   They  indeed,  in  some  cases,  with  cheerfulness, 

received  for  themselves  an  intellectual  and  singing  to  soothe  their  pains,  and  smiling  in 

spiritual  (juickening  that  remained  as  a  per-  order  to   hide   them   from  others."      xes, 
manent  element  of  their  future  efHciemy.*'i  thanks  he  to  God !     This  human  nature  of 

Amidi^t  the  terrible  realities  of  t^c  camp,  I  ours,  which  the  Son  of  God  did  not  disdaia 
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to  take  upon  Him,  is  a  nobler,  liigher  thing 
than  it  takes  itself  for.  It  bears  stamped 
upon  it  the  ima^e  and  superscription  of  its 
Creator ;  in  its  J^aviour  and  Head  its  life  is 
gathered  up ;  it  is  the  temple  of  the  Eternal 
Spirit.  whatever  it  bears  about  it  of 
**ruin^^  is  not  its  very  self,  but  a  thing  of 


earth  and  time ;  an  object  not  of  faith,  but 
of  sorrowful  experience.  K  the  religious 
formula  of  the  Chnstian  Commission  were 
narrower  than  its  self-sacrificing  love,  the 
Lord  of  Love  knows  His  own ;  and  that 
they  are  not  His  the  less,  though  their  eyes 
may  not  bo  fully  opened  to  His  light. 


JVotes  on  the  Psalms,  Vol.  I.  By  Albert 
Barnes.  (Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co.)  —  Many 
of  our  readers  are  probably  acquainted  with  the 
character  of  the  commentaries  on  various  books 
of  Scripture  which  Mr.  Barnes  has  published 
under  tlie  title  of  "Notes."  This  volume,  which 
is  the  first  of  three,  will  complete  his  labours. 
That  they  are  works  of  considerable  merit  and 
usefulness  we  have  no  wish  to  deny,  but  we  can- 
not aftect  to  have  any  great  admiration  for  them. 
Perhaps  we  like  Mr.  Barnes  less  than  usual  when 
he  is  dealing  with  the  Psalms.  His  verbose  prac- 
tical comments  especially  obscure  a  beauty  which 
surely  does  not  need  all  this  talk  to  make  itself 
felt  Can  any  human  being  be  better  for  this, 
on  **£le8sed  are  all  they  that  put  their  trust  in 
Him,^*  —  **  Kings,  princes,  people  —  a//,  of  ev- 
ery age  and  every  land  ;  the  poor,  the  rich,  the 
bond,  the  free;  white,  black,  copper-coloured,  or 
mixed ;  all  in  sickness  or  health,  in  prosperity  or 
adversity,  in  life  or  in  death,*'  &c.,  &c.  7  Mr. 
Barnes  is,  as  we  might  expect,  a  very  conserva- 
tive critic.  All  the  headings  of  the  Psalms,  for 
instance,  he  considers  to  be  **  part  of  the  inspired 
record.'*  This  is  one  of  the  untenable  positions 
which  it  is  so  irritating  to  see  taken  up  by  a  wri- 
ter with  whose  general  aim  one  sympathizes. 
How  untenable  it  is  we  can  see  from  the  fact  that 
80  cautious  a  commentator  as  Mr.  Thrupp,  follow- 
ing herein  the  example  of  the  orthodox  German 
critics,  abandoned  it 


The  gentleman  who  is  reporting  for  the  Times 
the  procee<ling8  of  the  Wesleyan  Conference,  an<l 
who  is  clearly  a  Wesleyan,  gives  a  remarkable  ac- 
count of  the  rleclino  among  them  of  propagand- 
ist feeling.  ••  The  Wesleyans  cannot  advocate  one 
universal  Church,  for  two  reasons — first,  it  is 
clear  to  them  that  the  New  Testament  prescribes 
no  one  form  of  Church  government ;  and,  second, 
they  do  not  believe  it  would  l)e  practically  good  for 
mankind.  Wherever  one  Church  h:is  had  all  its 
own  way  and  reigned  without  a  rival,  thixt  Church 
has  become  corrupt,  fallen,  and  apost^ite.  This 
is  the  WcHleyan  view,  and  they  mean  nothing 
unkind  by  it  to  others,  for  they  apply  it  to  them- 
selves, and  believe  that  their  own  Church  would 
become  as  corrupt  as  any  other  if  they  had  it  all 
their  own  way  in  any  country  for  three  hundred 
years.  Many  will  hardly  believe  it,  still  it  is 
true  that  the  Wesleyans  have  no  desire  for  uni- 
versality for  themselves.**  If  that  is  a  true  ac- 
count of  Wesleyan  feeling,  the  Connexion  is  on 
the  decline.  One  or  two  creeds,  like  the  Jewish 
an<l  the  Hindoo,  have  lived  though  they  discour- 
age converts,  but  then  they  have  been  sustained 
by  the  pride  of  birth.    No  creed  ever  keeps  sweet 


unless  its  professors  believe  it  truer  than  other 
creeds,  and  if  they  so  believe,  they  must  either 
try  to  make  it  imiversal  or  abstain  from  a  recog- 
nised duty,  t.  e.,  suppress  their  own  consciences 
Do  Wesleyans  believe  that  the  Church  of  Christ 
would  be  corrupt  if  all  men  belonged  to  it?  If 
so,  why  spend  millions  to  bring  all  men  in  7 


The  attempt  to  cultivate  cinchonas  in  the  isl- 
and of  Jamaica  has  been  attended  with  success. 
The  Standard  gives  a  report  of  this  interesting 
scheme  upon  reliable  authority,  from  which  we 
make  the  following  extract :  — 

♦•  Under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Robert  Thomson, 
operations  were  at  first  confined  to  propagation, 
which  was  undertaken  in  a  systematic  way  in 
the  early  part  of  18G6.  In  March  of  the  follow- 
ing year  progress  had  so  far  been  made  that 
there  were  some  800  plants  fairly  growing.  It 
was  then  decided  to  cultivate  the  trees  on  a  more 
extended  scale.  With  this  view  plantations  of 
from  100  to  200  acres  were  marked  out  in  the 
Blue  Mountain  range,  and  propagation  was 
again  carried  on  in  contiguous  sites,  ranging,  as 
regards  elevation  above  sea  level,  from  8,500  to 
6,500  feet.  The  fact  that  certain  plants,  few  in 
number  it  is  true,  had  been  growing  here  and 
there  since  1861,  and  that  one  or  two  of  these 
had  actually  attained  the  height  of  20  feet, 
proved  that  the  island  in  some  parts  was  well 
suited  to  the  growth  of  certain  cinchonjis.  At 
the  present  time,  as  the  result  of  the  growth  of 
cuttings  and  of  seed  furnished  by  Dr.  Hooker 
from  Ceylon,  there  are  about  25,(H)0  plants  in 
vigorous  growth.  In  May,  1867,  a  score  of 
cinchona  simarubra  were  transferred  to  a  site  of 
an  altitude  of  8,700  feet,  when  they  were  alxiut 
six  inches  in  height ;  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  year  they  had  actually  grown  to  that  of 
three  feet  The  larger  number,  however,  of  the 
25,000  were  in  pots,  500  only  had  been  planted 
out  at  a  height  of  5,200  feet.  Mr.  Thomson,  we 
understand,  is  fUlly  impressed  with  the  opinion 
that  the  cultivation  of  the  cinchona  will  be 
*  highly  remunerative.*  Ho  is  not  prepared  to 
say  which  species  is  likely  to  be  most  luxuriant, 
but  he  has  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  ulti- 
mate success  in  Jamaica  '  will  not  yield  to  that 
of  India.*  These  facts  are  of  great  interest,  not 
only  in  regard  to  the  increasing  demanil  tor 
quinine,  but  the  commercial  and  consequent  so- 
cial improvement  of  the  island.  Should  the  Gov* 
emment  experiment  be  successftd,  no  doubt  the 
land-owners  of  the  island  will  follow  the  example 
set  them,  and  undertake  the  Gulture  for  them- 
selves." 
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BOOK  THE  SECOND. 

CHAPTER  I. 
INSIGNIFICANT    PEOPLB, 

From  the  time  at  which  Mr.  Eliot  Foster 
accepted  the  charge  imposed  upon  him  by 
Julia  Peyton,  his  visits  to  Lane  Cottage 
became  more  frequent.  The  strictness  and 
conscientiousness  of  his  character  had  pre- 
vented his  ever  neglecting  the  widow  and 
child  whom  Fate  had  sent  in  his  way,  for 
whom  he  felt  himself  in  some  degree  re- 
sponsible^ but  Mrs.  Wood,  though  she  in- 
spired him  with  respect,  and  though  he 
thoroughly  believed  her  to  be  a  very  good 
woman,  was  dull  and  commonplace  —  a 
person  whom  Mr.  Eliot  Foster  would  have 
been  perfectly  satisfied  to  benefit  by  deputy 
if  the  vicarious  benefactor  could  have  been 
found.  But  he  took  an  interest  in  the 
disowned  child  for  whom  he  had  provided 
this  safe,  if  humble,  shelter;  and  a  vague 
notion  —  originating  he  hardly  knew  how, 
but  no  doubt  in  his  splenetic  feeling  towards 
Julia —=- arose  in  his  mind  with  reference  to 
the  boy's  future.  What  if  he  observed  him 
closely,  found  him  promising  in  disposition 
ai)d  in  ability,  and  adopted  him  ?  It  would 
be  a  stranoje  combination  of  destiny,  that 
which  should  charge  him  with  the  care  of, 
and  provision  for,  Julia's  child  —  all  un- 
known to  her,  undiscovered  by  her.  He 
had  many  relations,  but  their  kinship  was 
distant,  and  he  cared  for  none  of  them ;  and 
though  he  would  be  just  to  them  in  the  dis- 
position of  his  property,  there  really  was  no 
reason,  either  in  justice  or  otherwise,  why 
he  should  not  act  upon  such  a  wish,  should 
it  grow  real  and  strong  within  him.  This 
was  another  of  the  romantic  ideas  which  oc- 
curred to  Mr.  Eliot  Foster,  and  would  have 
astoni:jhed  that  gentleman's  friends  consid- 
erably. Assuredly  there  was  a  verv  soft 
spot  in  the  middle-aged  solicitor's  heart, 
but  as  there  was  no  corresponding  morsel 
in  his  head,  he  did  not  give  the  smallest  in- 
dication of  his  entertaining  any  sentiment 
in  inirticular  towards  the  child,  but  paid 
the  small  stipend  for  his  support  with  ex- 
emplary rej^ularitv.  The  little  household 
at  l^ane  Cottage  kept  in  quiet  the  even 
tenor  of  its  way ;  and  the  hard-working, 
painstaking,  careful,  proud-spirited,  grim- 
natured  widow  did  her  duty  by  both  the 
children  well,  if  not  eagerly —  thoroughly, 
if  not  affectionately.  She  was  hardly  more 
demonstrative  to  her  own  child — though 
she  loved  lier  with  a  painfully  solicitous  af- 
fection, antl  suffered  many  silent  agonies  of 
apprehension  for  her  future  —  than  to  the 
little  stranger,  who  gave  her  a  good  deal  of 


practical    trouble,  but  no    theoretical    in- 
quietude.   Mrs.  Wood  wajs  grateful  in  her 
cold-  way  to  Mr.  Eliot  Foster,  who  had 
done  her  many  and  consistent  kindnesses 
of  a  nature  such    as   sh^  would    accept. 
They  had  never  included  the  mil,  and  but 
rarely  the  loan,  of  money.     Sne  had  had 
much  experience  of  poverty,  but  it  had  nev- 
er beaten  down  her  pride  or  conauered  her 
self-respect,  and  she  would  not  have  been 
his  debtor  for  any  earthly  consideration  ex- 
cept her  child's  needs.     All  that  her  dead 
husband's  cousin  knew  of  Mrs.  Wood  made 
him  respect  her  to  a  degree  in  which  he  had 
rarely  extended  that  deling  towards  wo- 
mankind;  but  the  feeling  stopped  there. 
She  was  an  unbending,  uninteresting  wo- 
man, purpose-like,  business-like,  who  would 
never  have  admitted  brightness  into  her 
own,  or  added  it  to  any  other,  life,  but  who 
possessed  valuable  qualities,  and  not  a  little 
delicacy  oF  mind.     She  displayed  the  latter 
not  common  endowment  with  respect  to 
the  boy  who  had  been  placed  under  her 
care.     She  was  not,  with  all  her  business- 
like coldness  of  demeanour,  devoid  of  what 
is  libellously  described  as  *  feminine '  curi- 
osity, but  she  kept  it  in  check  as  regarded 
Henry  Hurst.     *  It  is  Mr.  Foster's  busmess,^ 
she  said  to  herself,  *  and  not  mine ;  and  if 
he  does  not  choose  to  tell  me  an\*thing  be- 
yond what  he  has  told  me,  I  shall  certainly 
not  distress  him  by  questions.*     So  the  sit- 
uation was  quietly  accepted  by  all  parties 
concerned,   and  the    arrangement  worked 
well,  though  Mr.  Eliot  Foster  never  acted 
upon,  and  in  no  very  long  time  discarded, 
his  vaguely-formed  scheme  of  adopting  the 
disowned  child.     He  was  no  believer  in  in- 
herited moral   qualities.     Holding    educa- 
tion in  all  its  meanings  in  much  respect,  he 
held  that  it  could  construct  and  modify, 
and .  even  contradict  and   counteract ;  and 
he  did  not  watch  the  development  of  the 
child  with  any  preconceived  notions  derived 
from  his  knowledge  of  the  parents,  who  had 
both  erred  so  fatally,  though  so  dififerently. 
Two  facts  concerning  him  impressed  them- 
selves upon  Mr.  Eliot  Foster  very  soon  — 
Henry  Iiurst  had  a  bad  temper  and  a  clear 
head ;  a  combination  which   might,  in  the 
fortuitous   course  of  circumstances,  prove 
useful  to  himself,  but  which  could  hardly 
fail  to  be  detrimental  to  the  peace  of  those 
brought  into  contact  with  him.     The  bad 
temper  was  earlier  and  more  readily  ap- 
I  parent  than  the  clear  head,  but  the  latter 
was  not  to  be  mistaken  af^er  a  while. 

*  He  is  a  very  clever  child,'  said  Mr.  Eli- 
ot Foster  to  Mrs.  Wood  one  day  when  he 
had  made  his  accustomed  visit  to  Lane  Cot- 
I  tage,  and  the  two  little  companions  had 
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been  dismissed  to  play  vrhile  he  examined  j  mature  —  time  would  tell ;  the  description 
Mrs.  Woods^  accounts,  a  superfluous  pro-  oi*the  father  had  been  but  too  fully  justified 


cecding  on  which  she  always  insisted. 
*■  DonH  you  think  so  ?  He  Iooks  so  intelli- 
gent, and  speaks  so  sharply.^ 

*Yes,'  said  Mrs.  Wood,  composedly 
resting  her  firmly-iblded  hands  upon  the  ta- 
ble before  her;  *he  is  a  clever  child,  but 
of  a  bad  disposition.  1  never  make  up  my 
mind   quickly,   and  I  have  taken  time  to 


by  facts. 

*  1  have  no  particular  intentions  about  the 
boy,^  Mr.  Eliot  Foster  said  af^er  a  pause ; 
*  and  you  must  not  keep  him  if  you  come  to 
dislike  doing  so.*  Then  they  talked  of  other 
matters,  and  the  subject  dropped. 

Time  went  on  with  sure,  imperceptible 
speed,  and  the  children  ^rew  and  prospered 


conic  to  that  conclusion ;  he  is  an  ill-tem-  under  the  dull  but  careful  rule  of  the  widow. 


pered  child,  and  cruel  in  his  ways.     I  am 
glad  he  is  not  my  Alice's  brother.' 

*  Glad  he  is  not  youi*  own  son,  you  mean. 


Mr.  Eliot  Foster  made  no  sign,  and  had  no 
sign  made  to  him.  He  had  a  vague  kind  of 
acrquaintance  with  the  affairs  and  the  doings 


I  should  think,' said  Mr.  Eliot  Foster.  *A  of  the  liavilands ;  but  his  interest  in  them 
son  can  make  a  mother  more  unhappy  than  was  ver}'  moderate,  and  easily  satisfied  with 
a  brother  can  make  a  sister.*  j  the  meagre  and  infrequent  details  conveyed 

*  Yes,'  again  assented  Mrs.  Wood ;  *  but ;  to  him  by  his  steadily  faithful  client,  Frank 
it  does  not  so  much  matter  for  me  as  for  Burdett.  Time  produced  its  invariable 
Alice.  She  is  a  sensitive  child,  and  will  be  |  efiect  on  his  mind.  The  keen  impression 
a  very  sensitive  woman,  easily  made  to  suf-  \  which  the  charge  he  had  undertaken,  and 
fer.'  *  'the  conduct  of  the  woman  he    had  loved 

*  Do  you  mean,'  said  Mr.  Eliot  Foster '  a^nst  his  conscience,  his  judgment,  and 
rather  hastily,  *  that  vou  do  not  like  to  have  ;  his  will  —  thus  unconsciously  resembling 
the  boy  here ;  tliat  he  makes  you  uncom-  Ilugh  Gaynor,  of  whose  existence  he  was  ig- 
fortable  and  teazcs  your  child?  Because  ;  norant — and  had  loved  in  vain,  was  fadins 
if  so,  pray  let  me  make  some  other  arrange-  [  away.  The  widow  and  the  children  had 
ment.  What  you  say  about  the  boy  annoys  ;  considerable  interest  for  him ;  but  the  feeU 
me ;  I  ho[)cd  he  would  prove  a  good  little  i  ing  had  little  reference  to  the  bov's  story, 
fellow ;  but  you  must  not  suffer  by  him,  you  '  and  none  to  the  romantic  association  which 


must  not  sacrilice  yourself.' 

*  Pardon  lue,'  said  Mrs.  Wood,  interrupt- 
ing him;  *  I  did  nut  mean  anything,  of  the 
kind.  1  re(juire  the  money  you  pay  me  for 
taking  care  of  Henry  Hurst  to  enable  me  to 


had  once  attached  itself  to  him.  Alice 
Wood  found  her  way  to  the  lawyer's  heart 
after  a  fashion  which  he  hardly  understood. 
The  little  girl  was  beautiful  beyond  the  or- 
dinary beauty  of  pretty  children,  endowed 


live,  and  if  you  rmjove  him  I  should  be  with  a  fragile  grace  and  a  sweet  pensive 
forced  to  seek  another  boarder  in  his  place ;  i  loveliness  which  might  have  made  a  less 
the  child's  disposition  makes  no  difference  '  matter-of-fact  mother  than  Marj'  Wood 
in  my  circumstances  or  in  my  duty.  If  you  .  keenly  unquiet  —  might  have  filled  her  with 
are  satisfied  with  mv  care  of  him,  1  have  no  I  foreboding,  and  the  agony  of  an  inexplica- 
wish  for  his  removal.  I  only  tell  you  what  ble  fear.  The  child,  despite  the  plain  liome- 
1  do  because  —  remember,  1  am  not  prying  liiiess  of  her  cottage-home,  and  the  humble 
into  your  present  or  future  intentions  about .  surroundings  and  routine  of  her  everyday 
the  boy  —  you  had  better  know  what  he  •  life,  was  a  i)erfect  little  lady ;  not  in  the 
promises  to  be :  handsome,  clever,  and  vi-  '  fantastic  seltishness  to  which  that  term  is 
cious.'  .  sometimes  applied,  but  in  the  natural  grace, 

Mr.  Eliot  Foster  looked  serious,  and  re-  observance,  and  consideration  of  her  bear; 
mained  silent  for  a  few  minutes ;  he  was  ing,  as  well  as  in  the  delicate  and  refined 
thinking  of  the  feelings  which  the  child's  exterior,  in  which  no  resemblance  to  hter 
mother  liad  expressed  to  him,  of  the  repul-  ,  mother  was  to  be  traced.  The  little  girl's 
aion  with  which  he  had  filled  her,  and  olthe  i  face  —  not  rosy,  and  yet  not  pale  with  the 
description  she  had  once  given  him  of  her  pallor  of  ill-health,  but  with  a  transparent 
husband,  this  boy's  father.  No  two  women  c"leamess  of  complexion  —  was  mild  and 
in  the  world  could  be  less  alike  in  outward  !  thoughtful,  and  her  slight  figure  and  gentle 
form,  in  mind,  and  in  mode  of  speech  than  movements  had  all  the  limber,  supple  case 
were  Julia  and  Mrs.  Wood ;  but  it  was  a  of  childliood  without  its  boisterousnesa. 
remarkable  coiiuidence  that  they  had  both  \  She  was  a  child  whom  no  one  could  have 
used  the  same  words  in  speaking  to  Mr.  passed  unnoticed,  but  whom  no  keen  ob- 
Eliot  Foster  —  *  handsome,  clever,  and  vi-  server  could  have  seen  without  perceiving 
cious.'  To  i;ilher  and  to  son  this  phrase  '  that  there  was  too  much  sensitiveness,  too 
had  been  applied.     The  judgment  passed  |  much  fancy,  too  early  a  turn  for  reverie 


upon  the  child  might  be  rash,  might  bo  pre- 1  about  her,  to  bode  her  good  in  the  world, 
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where  life  for  one  of  her  condition  must, 
unless  under  strangely  excejStional  circun>- 
stances,  wear  a  very  work-a-day  and  com- 
monplace aspect.  Between  Alice  and  her 
surroundings,  incongruity  existed  which 
Mr.  Eliot  i  oster  did  not  fail  to  see,  and  it 
gave  him  pleasure  to  procure  for  her  such 
small  luxuries  and  indulgences  as  her  moth- 
er's pride  did  not  inteH'ere  to  forbid  her 
having.  The  little  girl  learned  to  love  the 
grave  kind  gentleman  next  ailer  her  mother 
and  the  boy,  who  presented  as  remarkable 
a  contrast  to  her  in  appearance  as  in  dispo- 
sition. The  period  of  early  childhood,  all- 
important  as  it  is,  presents  but  few  salient 
features  of  interest  m  such  a  narrative  as  this ; 
it  suffices  to  note  the  fact  that,  as  Alice  Wood 
made  process  in  the  regard  of  Mr.  Eliot 
Foster,  Henry  Hurst  retrograded.  He  was 
a  handsome  boy,  dark-eyed,  dark-haired, 
dark-complexioned;  and  though  in  time 
the  lawyer  ceased  to  trace  in  his  features 
the  resemblance  to  his  father  of  which  Julia 
Peyton  had  spoken  with  such  strong  dis- 
gust, his  countenance  was  none  the  more 
pleasing  for  the  alteration.  A  physiogno- 
mist would  have  found  nothing  reassuring 
in  the  shilling,  shallow  eyes,  and  the  thin, 
compressed,  finely  cut  lips  —  an  artist  little 
charm  in  the  undeniable  good  looks,  which 
had  a  certain vcoc^e^  of  vulgarity.  He  had 
fair  abilities,  and  profited  satisfactorily  by 
the  elementary  instruction,  at  the  hands  of 
Mrs.  Wood,  which  he  and  Alice  shared. 
The  first  taste  the  boy  gave  any  evidence 
of  possessing  was  a  taste  for  drawing,  and 
the  widow  was  quick  and  pleased  at  per- 
ceiving its  indications.  Among  several  av- 
ocations adopted  by  the  deceased  Mr. 
Wood,  and  severally  and  successively  aban- 
doned by  him,  in  the  course  of  his  brief  and 
remarkably-unlucky  existence,  that  of  a 
drawing-master  had  perhaps  been,  on  the 
whole,  the  least  complete  failure,  and  his 
wife  bad  taken  some  interest  in  his  pro- 
ceedings in  that  capacity.  She  was  there- 
fore able  to  recognise  the  boy's  taste,  and  it 
interestt^d  her.  One  day,  —  when  she  had 
been  watching  the  two  children,  seated  on 
the  edge  of  the  little  grass-plat  which  bor- 
dered the  narrow  approach  to  the  cottage- 
door,  the  boy  busily  drawing  something 
meant  to  represent  a  tree  which  adorned 
the  waste  land  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
road,  and  the  girl  sitting  beside  him,  her 
small  hands  folded,  her  little  figure  perfectly 
still,  her  attitude  expressive  of  the  absorbed 
attention  and  content  one  sometimes  sees  in 
children's  faces,  —  Mr.  Eliot  Foster  ar- 
rived. After  some  general  conversation, 
Mrs.  Wood  told  the  lawyer  that  Henry 
Hurst,  who  was  not  an^'thing  wonderful  *  at 


his  lessons,^  would  probably  do  well  as  an 
artist,  and  asked  him  what  he  wished  the 
boy  *  to  be.'  Mr.  Eliot  Foster  replied  that 
he  had  not  thought  of  the  matter ;  that  dis- 
cussion of  it  would  be  premature  while 
Henry  Hurst  was  so  mere  a  child ;  but  that 
if  he  continued  to  manifest  taste  and  talent 
in  that  direction,  there  could  be  no  objec- 
tion to  his  pursuing  an  artist's  career.  There 
would  be  a  small  sum  of  money  forthcom- 
ing to  start  him  in  life,  *  enough  to  get  him 
taught,  and  set  him  up  in  paint-pots  and 
brushes,'  said  the  lawyer,  whose  compre- 
hension of  the  requirements  of  an  artist  was 
not  extensive.  Then  they  both  smiled  at 
the  idea  of  seriously  discussing  the  pros- 
pects of  the  child  from  the  suggestion  of 
his  crude  performances  on  his  iiilate.  It  was 
a  long  time  before  the  matter  was  again 
mooted,  but  in  the  discussion  of  that  day 
was  traced  the  vague  outline  of  the  dis- 
owned child's  future  career. 

The  business  which  had  brought  Mr. 
Eliot  Foster  to  Lane  Cottage  on  this  day, 
was  also  destined  to  have  considerable  in- 
fluence on  the  future  of  the  widow  and  her 
daughter.  Among  the  lawyer's  clients  was 
a  trustee  of  one  of  the  numerous  charitable 
institutions  at  Coventry.  This  gentleman 
had  called  upon  Mr.  Eliot  Foster,  and  men- 
tioned that  the  post  of  matron  to  this  insti- 
tution was  vacant.  Upon  inquiry  into  the 
emoluments  and  duties  of  the  position,  the 
lawyer  had  conceived  the  notion  that  it 
would  exactly  suit  Mrs.  Wood,  and  that  she 
would  exactly  suit  it.  Here  would  be  a 
tranquil  and  secure  home  for  her,  a  respect- 
able means  of  preserving  the  indepenaence 
which  she  prized  so  highly,  and  certain  edu- 
cational advantages  for  her  daughter.  There 
was  nothing  in  the  duties  of  the  position  of 
a  menial  character;  the  post  had  always 
been  filled  by  reduced  gentlewomen  ;  and 
the  institution  was  one  which  ranked  high 
amon^  things  of  the  sort.  Mr.  Eliot  Foster 
explained  the  matter  fully  to  Mrs.  Wood, 
and  told  her  that  his  client,  being  under  ob- 
ligations to  him,  personal  as  well  as  profes- 
sional, would  procure  the  post  for  her, 
should  she,  on  consideration,  let  him  know 
that  she  desired  to  accept  the  proposition. 
Mrs.  Wood  received  the  lawjxr's  statement 
in  her  usual  quiet  way*  and  said  she  would 
think  over  it,  and  let  Mr.  Eliot  Foster 
know.  '  But,'  she  asked,  *  what  should  be 
done,  in  case  I  made  up  my  mind  to  go, 
about  Henry  Hurst  ?  ' 

'  I  have  not  thought  about  that,'  said  Mr. 
Foster.  *I  ascertained  that  Alice  might 
live  with  you  —  in  fact,  I  should  not  have 
entertained  the  idea  otherwise  —  and,  by  a 
small  deduction  from  your  salary,  be  admit- 
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ted  to  tbe  educational  advantages  of  the 
institution ;  but  I  did  not  think  about  the 
boy.  However,  you  must  not  consider 
him,  —  1  can  place  him  elsewhere.' 

*  I  should  not  like  to  part  with  him,'  said 
Mrs.  Wood,  which  was  quite  a  warm  ex- 
pression of  feeling  for  her ;  •  could  you 
not  scud  him  to  some  school  near  where  I 
shall  be,  if  I  take  this  place,  and  let  me  still 
have  the  charge  of  him  to  some  extent  ?  — 
of  course,  without  pavment ;  under  any  cir- 
cumstances he  would  soon  be  beyond  my 
power  of  instruction.' 

*  That  is  a  capital  idea,'  said  Mr.  Eliot 
Foster ;  *  I  will  make  inquiries ;  1  shall  see 
Mr.  llatliff  to-morrow,  and  ascertain  what 
can  be  done.' 

The  lawyer^s  visit  came  to  a  close  soon 
after  this,  and  Mrs.  Wood  was  left  to  think 
over  the  proposition  made  to  her.  Even  on 
tbe  surface  it  was  a  sufficiently-important 
one,  involving  a  total  change  in  her  life, 
the  assumption  of  new  duties,  and  tbe  forma- 
tion of  new  tics.  She  shrunk  from  the  step, 
in  some  respects ;  being  a  woman  who  liked 
solitude  and  objected  to  cliange  and  strang« 
faces ;  but  the  interests  of  her  child  pre- 
vailed with  her.  *  I  shall  be  able  to  make 
friends  for  Alice,  and  I  cannot  do  that  here,' 
she  thought ;  *  to  make  a  home  for  her,  to  give 
her  decent  companionship,  and  to  secure  a 
humble  but  certain  future  for  her  when  1 
shall  be  gone.* 

Mrs.  Wood  was  not  destined  to  know  the 
full  importance  of  the  decision  at  which  she 
arrived,  to  understand  that  she  had  lent  a 
helping  hand  to  the  structure  Fate  was  rear- 
ing, when  she  signified  to  Mr.  Eliot  Foster 
that  she  had  made  up  her  mind,  and  grate- 
full  v  accepted  his  oflcr. 

Alice  Wood  and  Ilcnry  Ilurst  entered 
with  the  pleasure  which  any  novelty  brin^ 
to  childn'n  into  the  preparations  for  their 
departure  from  the  cottage,  which  was  the 
only  home  they  could  remember.  They 
had  but  an  imperfect  notion  of  the  approach- 
ing sepflration,  and  to  the  boy  the  idcA  did 
,  not  convey  anything  terrible.  The  prelimi- 
naries were  not  numerous  or  complicated. 
Mr.  Eliot  Foster  signified  his  approbation 
of  Mrs.  Wood's  decision,  and  inlbrmed  her 
that  he  had  made  inquinet,  and  found  that 
there  was  a  school  of  the  moderate  preten- 
tions to  which  alone  he  should  aspire  for 
Ilenry  Ilurst,  in  the  vicinity  of  Coventry. 

*  I  Van  procure  him  a  sound  practical  ed- 
ucation, I  am  tohl,  at  Mr.  C-opson's  at  Beck- 
thorpc,  and  he  will  be  only  a  mile  or  so 
away  from  you.'  Mrs.  Wood  did  not  en- 
lighten the  boy  as  to  the  arrangements  which 
had  been  made  concerning  him,  —  it  would 
be  time  enough,  she  thought,  when  they 


reached  Coventry,  where  Mr.  Eliot  Foster 
had  asked  his  friend  to  secure  a  lodging  for 
the  little  party  in  the  first  instance. 

It  had  occasionally  occurred  to  Mr.  Eliot 
Foster  that  there  was  just  the  possibility  of 
risk  in  the  proximity  of  the  Burdetts'  resi- 
dence to  Lane  Cottage.  Mrs.  Haviland 
might,  in  process  of  time,  and  the  success 
of  ner  plan  for  amicable  family  relations, 
come  to  ner  sister-in-law's  house,  and  might, 
in  her  drives  or  walks,  see  the  child  she  bad 
banished.  *  Suppose  she  did,  and  betraved 
herself? '  Mr.  Eliot  Foster  thought,  and  then 
smiled  at  himself  for  conceiving  the  possi- 
bility of  Julians  betraying  herself.  He 
heard  nothing  of  her  directly,  and  but  little 
indirectly,  when  Frank  Burdett  occasionally 
visited  him,  intent  partly  on  business  and 
partly  on  gossip,  in  which  Mr.  Burdett,  who 
affected  to  despise  such  an  occupation  im- 
mensely when  indulged  in  by  women,  was 
an  adept.  But  Frank  had  never  brought 
him  the  particular  bit  of  news  which  he  had 
sometimes  fancied  might  produce  a  contre^ 
temps,  and  of  late  he  had  seen  very  little 
of  him.  Tlie  time  which  had  elapsed  since 
Frank  Burdett  had  formed  a  certain  suspi- 
cion respecting  the  former  state  of  Mr.  El- 
iot Foster's  affections,  to  which  that  wary 
solicitor  was  wholly  unconscious  of  having 
furnished  him  with  a  clue,  had  not  been  un- 
eventful in  the  Burdett  household.  Society, 
the  world,  had  experienced  a  heavy  loss, 
for  which,  strange  to  say,  society  and  the 
world  did  not  appear  to  be  wholly  inconsol- 
able. A  Haviland  had  departed  this  life, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  found  the  other 
good  enough,  and  sutliciently  appreciative. 
Frank  Burdett  was  a  widower  —  a  state  of 
things  in  which  he  at  first  found  it  very 
diflicult  to  believe,  and  to  which  he  after- 
wards found  it  unaccountable  that  he  was 
so  easily  reconciled.  He  bad  uneasy  mis- 
givings about  himself.  Had  he  been  a  great 
brute,  a  horrid  unfeeling  fellow,  unworthy 
of  any  woman,  not  to  say  of  the  incompar- 
able i^elina,  all  this  time,  without  knowing 
it  P  Of  course,  he  was  very  sorry,  and  aU 
that ;  and  a  widower  is  a  lonely,  miserable, 
poor  devil  always,  even  supposing  he  is  not 
the  widower  of  a  Haviland ;  but  still  he  did 
get  on,  he  did  really,  *  a  deuced  deal  toa 
well,  and  I  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  myself,' 
the  penitent  Frank  would  admit  to  himself 
with  remorse,  which  in  its  turn  was  onlv  too 
transient,  after  he  had  emerged  from  his  se- 
clusion de  rigveur,  and  found  things  in  gen- 
eral undeniablv  pleasant.  He  was  very 
glad  when  sufficient  time  had  gone  over 
after  his  sad  bereavement  to  set  his  mind  at 
rest  with  regard  to  the  unequivocal  cheer- 
fulness of  his  demeanour,   for  he    really 
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could  not  be  doleful.  A  perfect  Macchiavel 
in  the  vanished  days  of  his  domestic  bliss  — 
it  is  surprising  what  a  tendency  to  make  one 
tricky  and  insmcere  the  household  society 
of  verj' superior  people  has — Frank  Bur- 
dett  lost  the  faculty  of  feigning  when  Selina 
was  *  removed,'  as  the  Havilands,  who  ob- 
jected to  death,  and  slurred  over  all  men- 
tion of  it  as  much  as  possible,  designated 
the  occurrence.  That  Selina  was  mourned 
as  much  and  as  long  as  a  Haviland  ou^ht 
to  be  mourned  by  Havilands,  none  but  ill- 
regulated  minds  could  possibly  doubt ;  but 
they  had  got  it  pretty  comfortably  over  be- 
fore the  widower  returned  from  the  conti- 
nental tour  which  had  been  unanimously 
prescribed  as  the  best  means,  combined  with 
time,'  to  *  restore  him.'  The  combination 
had  not  only  restored  him,  but  rendered 
him  a  more  •pleasant  fellow '  than  he  had 
eVer  been.  Whether  the  security  that  noth- 
ing could  restore  Selina  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  happy  result,  was  a  question  be- 
tween Frank  and  his  conscience ;  and  he  sim- 
ply did  not  ask  it.  Mrs.  Burdett  had  died 
a  few  days  after  the  birth  of  a  daughter,  and 
in  consequence,  some  ignorant  persons  af- 
6rmed,  of  her  practical  adherence  to  cer- 
tain ideas  prevalent  among  the  Havilands, 
and  not  enforced  by  the  1  acuity  of  Medi- 
cine. *  It^s  no  use  talking  to  her  about 
herself;  indeed  it^s  no  use,'  Frank  Burdett 
had  said  when  the  doctor  had  appealed  to 
him ;  *  if  you  knew  what  the  Havilands  are 
you  wouldn't  try.' 

*  But  I  do  know  what  the  Havilands  are,' 
was  the  answer ;  *  and  I  really  must  try.' 

The  rash  man  did  try,  and  failed.  Selina 
had  her  own  way  about  her  food,  her  drink, 
and  her  *  sitting-up,'  and  Selina  died ;  a 
consistent  ending  of  a  consistent  life.  *  It's 
a  good  thing  she  did  not  live  another  week,' 
was  the  mental  comment  of  the  doctor ;  *  or 
the  child  would  have  gone  too.'  But  the 
child,  a  pretty  baby,  whose  name  was  Ma- 
deline, stayed,  and  found  great  favour  in 
the  sight  of  Stephen  and  Julia  Haviland, 
who  had  not  taken  much  notice  of  Selina's 
elder  children.  When  it  was  decreed  that 
Frank  was  to  go  away  to  foreign  climes,  and 
be  *  restored,'  the  child  and  her  nurse  were 
taken  to  Meriton,  and  after  his  return,  as 
time  went  on,  it  became  an  understood  thing 
that  the  little  Madeline  was  to  remain  there. 
*  Sti'phen  and  1  wish  it,'  Julia  had  said  to 
FrauK,  who  had  never  wavered  from  the  al- 
legiance into  which  she  had  at  first  fascina- 
ted him ;  *  and  our  mother  wishes  it.  She 
«8  very  fond  of  the  child,  and  it  grows  more 
and  more  difficult  to  amuse  and  interest 
her.' 


*She  does  not  mind  the  others  much,* 
said  Frank. 

'  No,  she  likes  to  have  little  Madeline  all 
to  herself.     And  she  is  a  nice  child,  Frank,* 

—  and  here  Julia  smiled  significantly, — 

*  which  is  odd,  considering  how  much  less 
of  a  Haviland  she  is  than  the  others.* 

•  Isn't  it  odd  ? '  replied  Frank,  with  a  sus- 
picious artlessness ;  *  poor  Selina  said,  when 
the  baby  was  three  days  old,  **  She's  not  the 
least  like  a  Haviland ;  quite  a  plain,  com- 
monplace child ;  in  fact,  a  perfect  Burdett." ' 

*  Let  us  hope  she  may  improve,'  said  Julia, 
who  longed  to  ask  him  'how  he  dared  to 
mention  even  a  dead-and-gone  Haviland  as 

*  poor ; '  but  was  restrained  by  good  taste. 
So,  with  very  few  more  words,  the  matter 
was  arranged,  and  Frank  soon  began  to  ex- 
perience much  satisfaction  from  the  sort  of 
vested  interest  he  thus  acquired  at  Meriton. 
Mesdames  Marsh  and  Fanshaw  made  many 
objections  to  each  other  to  this  disposition 
of  *dear  Selina's  precious  legacy  to  them 
all,'  by  which  Jancy  name  they  designated 
little  Madeline.  It  is  needless  to  recapitu- 
late these  objections,  but  opportune  to  re- 
mark upon  the  advantage  of  belonging  to 
a  faultless  family.  Had  they  been  any  but 
Havilands' — Burdetts,  for  instance  —  these 
ladies  might  have  been  suspected  of  re- 
garding the  *  precious  legacy '  with  envious 
ejes,  as  likely  to  avert  from  IV^rsh  and 
Fanshaw  channels  an  undue  proportion  of 
the  childless  Stephen's  considerable  and  in- 
creasing wealth. 

Of  all  these  events  Mr.  Eliot  Foster  had 
been  made  aware,  in  outline,  by  Mr.  Bur- 
dett, and  the  only  point  in  the  narrative 
upon  which  he  had  bestowed  much  thought 
was  that  of  Julia  Ilaviland's  affection  for 
the  child.  *  I  don't  understand  her  thor- 
oughly,' he  thought ;  *  I  suppose  I  never 
should  understand  her,  or  any  woman,  tho- 
roughly. I  should  have  imagined  the  very 
sight  of  anv  child  would  be  intolerable  to 
her.  It  is  inexplicable ;  but  I  suppose  the 
**  liking"  she  talked  about  feeling  for  her 
rich  husband  has  subsided,  and  even  her 
vain,  strong,  selfish  nature  feels  the  abso- 
lute need  of  some  disinterested  human  in- 
terest in  her  life ;  and  she  has  debarred  her- 
self from  the  true  and  natural  one.     Yes,' 

—  and  Mr.  Eliot  Foster  nodded  his.  bead 
emphatically  at  the  conclusion  of  the  men- 
tal pause  —  *  that's  it,  that  explains  it.' 

Only  one  circumstance  worthy  of  record 
took  place  before  the  removal  of  Mrs. 
Wood,  Alice,  and  Henry  Hurst  from  Lane 
Cottage,  and  this  was  the  manner  of  it. 
The  flitting  was  to  take  place  in  the  cariy 
autumn,   and  the  weather  was  extremely 
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fine.    The  chjldren,  "who  liad  been  granted 
on  one  occasion,  when  their  absence  much 
facilitated  the  operations  of  Mrs.  Wood, 
the  boon  of  a  *  whole  holiday,^  had  set  off 
to  enjoy  it  in  Epping  Forest.     Early  in  the 
afternoon  their  rambles  brought  them  to 
certain  wide,  shady  cross-roads,  branching 
off  from  a  smooth,   circular  village-green, 
on  one  side  of  which  stood  an  old-fashioned, 
prosperous,    comfortable    *  coaching'  inn. 
At  the  inn-door  was  a  handsome  open  car- 
riage, at  which  the  children  gazed  with  great 
delight,  attracted  particularly  by  the  impa- 
tient horses,  wk^  tossed  their  heads,  and 
champed  their  ffis,  Mike  Pharaoh  at  the 
Red  Sea,'  as  Alice  remarked,  in  reference 
to  the  book  of  Bible  pictures  whence  her 
chief  ideas  of  art  and,  indeed,  nature  were 
derived.     The  carriage  contained  two  ladies 
and  a  child,  and  as  Henry  Hurst  and  Alice 
Wood  crept  into  the  open  space,  through  a 
hedge  of  holm   oak,  the  attention   of  the 
elder  lady  was  caught  by  the  little  girPs 
beautiful,  pensive  face,  and  the  timid,  ele- 
gant attitude  in  which  she  stood,  with  her 
straw  hat,  full  of  autumnal  wild  flowers, 
held  looselv  in  her  hand  by  its  broad  yellow 
strings.     As   the   lady  looked  steadily  at 
Alice,  taking  little  heed  of  the  sturdy  figure 
and  bronzed  dark  face  of  the  boy  by  her 
side,  the  child  was  gazing  with  wondering 
pleasure  at  a  little  girl  who  occupied  the 
front  scat  of  the  carriage.     She  was  a  beau- 
tiful child,  younger  by  three  or  four  years 
than  Alice,  a  nut-brown  lassie,  with  care- 
fuUv-curled  ringlets  and  rosy  cheeks,  with 
dark-brown   sparkling  eyes  and  animated 
countenance,  and  as  she  sat  swaying  herself 
back  and  forwards,  as  she  feigned  to  lull  to 
sleep  a  large  wax  doll  which  she  held  tight- 
ly clasped  to  the  bosom   of  her  richly-em- 
broidered white  pelisse,   she  presented  a 
true  picture,  wbicn  the  other  little  girl  in- 
stinctively felt,  of  happy,  prosperous,  pet- 
ted childhood.     Their  eves  met  in  a  mo- 
ment, and  the  brown  girl  nodded  to  the 
fair  one,  and  with  a  pretty,  pardonable  tri- 
umph, held  up  her  uoU.     Alice   staVted  a 
step   forward,   her  face  glowing,  her  lips 
parted ;  but  the  boy  who  had  been  glower- 
ing at  the  occupants  of  the  carriage  with  an 
expression  of  mingled  admiration  and  envy, 
pulled  her  back  behind  the  shelteringhedge, 
and  said   angrily,  *  Come   away !     They^re 
ladies ;  they   don't  want  tu ! "     The  next 
moment  a  footman   came  out  of  the   inn, 
placed  a  parcel,  for  which  he  had  been  sent 
to  inquire,  in  the  carriage,  and  mounted  the 
box ;  and  then  the  impatient  ho^es  carried 
the  ladies  and  the  child  rapidly  out  of  sight. 
During  this  brief  scene,  the  younger  of  the 
two  ladies  had  been  wholly  unobservant  of  I 
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what  was  passing.  Leaning  back  in  her 
carriage,  with  her  accustomed  grace,  bot 
more  than  her  usual  listlesaness,  her  dark 
eyes  gazing  out  upon  the  horizon,  and  her 
hands  folded,  Julia  Haviland  had  been 
quite  unconscious  of  the  children's  presence 
in  her  vicinity.  As  they  drove  away  from 
the  inn-door,  her  companion,  who  was  Mrs. 
Fanshaw,  said  to  her,  *  Did  you  remark 
t^ose  children's  faces  P ' 

*No,'  said  Julia  absently;  *what  chil- 
dren?' 

*  They  weir^  close  to  the  inn,  just  by  the 
hedge  —  a  boy  and  girl.' 

'And  I  showed 'the  little  girl  mv  Rosa- 
lie,' said  Madeline  Burdett,  huggmg  her 
doll. 

*  Pretty  children,  were  they  ? '  said  Julia. 
'  I  did  not  notice  them.' 

'Quite  lovely,'  said  Mrs.  Fanshaw; 
•really  picturesque.  It  is  extraordinary 
what  handsome  faces  one  sometimes  sees 
among  insignificant  people.' 

CHAPTBR  n. 
IN  THE  CITY   OF  THE  THREE  SPIRES. 

The  home  in  the  old  city  of  Coventry  in 
which  Alice  Wood  passed  the  years  which 
concluded  her  childhood,  and  ushered  her 
into  the  enchanted  realm  of  girlhood,  is  but 
little  altered  since  her  slight  figure  and  pen* 
sive  beautiful  face  psed  to  be  seen  by  the 
passers-by,  as  she  moved  through  the  lonff 
grass  which  grows  upon  the  disinteired 
ruins  of  the  ancient  church  of  St.  John. 
In  an  angle  of  the  ^*eat  square  of  which 
the  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  with  its 
splendid  spire,  forms  one  side  —  close  by 
the  tranquil,  sunny,  shady  *God^s  aere,' 
where  the  acacia  and  the  yew,  the  aspen 
and  the  ash,  blend  into  a  wonderful  combi- 
nation of  form  and  colour,  where  the  breeze 
and  the  birds  make  mysterious  ever-sound- 
ing music,  and  eveij  shadow  flung  upon 
the  grass  above  the  silent  sleepers  is  the  re- 
flection of  some  bit  of  architecture  majestic 
in  beauty  and  antiquity  —  still  stands  the 
house  to  which  the  widow  and  her  child 
came.  A  quaint  house,  with  peaks  and  ga- 
bles and  cloisters  stretching  out  above  and 
behind  the  ruins  of  the  colossal  pillars  be- 
neath ;  a  house  which  harmonizes  with  the 
ancient  memories  of  the  place,  and  shares 
its  peaceful,  sunny  brightness ;  a  house 
within  sight  of  which  is  no  mean  or  sordid 
object,  to  which  the  hum  and  stir  of  com- 
mon life  come  rarely  and  remotely,  into 
whose  walls  are  built  the  cunningly-sinilp- 
tured  stones  of  the  ancient  dwelling  of  the 
great  Knights  Hospitallers  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem,  whose  turret-chambers  arc  fash- 
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ioned  in  the  tower  whence  the  pilgrim-war- 
riors from  Palestine  refreshed  their  desert- 
wearj'  eyes  with  the  gorceous  woodland 
beauty  of  Warwickshire.  It  was  a  congen- 
ial home  for  the  young  girl,  for  youth  was 


of  the  realities  which  might  be  in  the  dis- 
pensation of  the  future  for  this  most  lovely 
and  innocent,  most  credulous  and  pure,  of 
God's  creatures.  What  harm  could  come 
to    her  Alice?    the  widow    would   think. 


not  wanting  there.  The  school,  for  such  it :  Though  she  had  known  much  sorrow,  Mrs. 
was,  was  tenanted  by  thirty  young  girls  of  |  Wood  was  strangely  ignorant  of  the  world ; 
respectable  parentage,  who  were  maintained  ,  and  she  ar^ed  that  Alice  was  liked  by 
ana  educated  for  a  certain  number  of  years.  =  every  one,  tnough  not  quite  understood  — 


The  system  of  the  institution  was  liberal, 
admitting  nothing  squalid  or  pauper-like, 
none  of  the  dreadful  soul-grinding,  body- 
degrading  harshness  and  formality  which 
render  some  of  the  best-meant  so-called 
charities  painful  to  see  in  these  days.  The 
costume  to  which  the  Blue-gown  girls  were 
restricted  was  pretty  though  quaint,  and  the 
bright-blue  dresses,  white  aprons  and  capes. 


and  when  she  should  be  left  alone,  the  trus- 
tees would  appoint  her  to  fill  her  mother's 
place.  No  nusgiving,  no  comprehension  of 
the  truth  so  hard  for  all  mothers  to  learn, 
that  their  children  are  od^  theirs  for  a  very 
short  time,  and  of  their  cKtiny  they  are  but 
spectators,  helpless  and  amazed,  came  to 
this  woman,  otherwise  as  sensible  and  rea- 
_  sonable  as  she  was  commonplace  and  indus- 
and  brightly-polished  bucllled  shoes,  were  ,  trious.  She,  too,  had  her  dream.  But  to 
not  discordant  with  the  youthfulness  of  all, ,  Alice  life  was  a  poem,  and  the  surrounding 
and  the  good  looks  of  a  few.  Mrs.  Wood  of  her  home  enchanted  places.  She  had 
settled  down  soon  and  satisfactorily  to  the  :  access  to  old  books,  and  while  yet  a  child 
duties  of  her  position,  and  her  new  home :  she  loved  them,  and  made  companions  of 
afforded  Ali(^  much  delight,  qualified  only  them.  In  her  turret-chamber  sne  passed 
bv  the  pain  of  the  separation  from  Henry  '  many  hours  of  delightful  reverie,  in  which 
llurst.  There  was  little  incident  in  the  the  past  days  came  again,  the  present  van- 
young  girl's  life  during  the  tranquil  years  in  '  ished,  and  all  that  was  beautiful,  romantic, 
which  she  dwelt  in  the  ancient  City  of  the  and  chivalrous  in  the  media?val  times  lived 
Tlirce  Spires ;  but  the  formation  of  her  for  her  vivid  and  active  fancy.  When  the 
character,  the  development  of  her  mind,  evening  sun  glinted  upon  the  window,  deep 
went  on  with  steadv,  though  almost  un-  set  in  the  massive  wall,  and  the  shadows 
marked,  progress.  !Ko  one  could  have  told  llickered  on  the  grass,  she  would  sit  with 
that  her  mother  knew  she  was  beautiful  and  her  golden  head  resting  on  her  arm,  as  it 
good,  an^lic  in  her  innocemv,  and  rarely  lay  on  the  carved-stone  window-ledge,  ,and 
pure  and  poetic  in  her  ta5»tes.  No  one  trace  wondrous  legends  in  the  glorious  stone 
could  have  discerned  the  intense  and  al>-  records  of  the  ancient  church.  For  her  the 
sorbing  devotion  with  which  the  cold,  re-  warrior  monks  trod  with  mailed  feet  the 
sen  ed  woman  regarded  her  only  child,  who  cloisters,  where  grass  and  ferns  were  grow- 
had  observed  the  calm,  impartial  manner  in  ing ;  processions  of  knights  and  ladies  went 
which  she  bore  herself  to  Alice,  in  common  up  into  the  solemn  aisles  of  St.  Michael, 
with  her  other  charges.  But  Alice  know  supreme  among  the  churches,  as  the  great 
it.  and  there  was  perfect  union  between  the  archangel  among  the  saints;  and  in  the 
mother  and  child  in  their  quiet  life.  Per-  pealing  of  the  organ,  the  stor\*  of  the  spires, 
feet  union,  but  only  little  iH)mpanion5hip :  angel-crowned,  and  rich  witii  the  sublime 
thon^  was  no  room  for  that.  The  mother  fancies  of  the  artist  workmi-n  of  the  past, 
could  not  enter  the  world  of  imagination,  of  repeated  itself  in  music.  -  In  the  summer, 
faith,  of  dreams,  in  which  the  child  lived,  the  girl  would  sei*k  the  shade  of  the  old 
and  >lie  know  it ;  but  the  knowleiljii^'  tVul  cloisters,  and  m^re  over  the  half-effaced  in- 
not  part  them.  To  her,  the  house  they  st-riptions  on  the  mutilated,  deserted  tombs, 
lived  in,  and  the  surroundings,  were  pleas-  until  she  iK'came  quite  an  adept  in  such  de- 
ant  things  materially  clean.  i^Dmuuxlious,  ei]>hennent :  and  in  her  fancy  would  re- 
quiet,  respi'ctal'le  —  and  her  ixvuj\ition  mould  the  historic  dust,  and  marshal  the 
conjrenial ;  she  liktnl  its  res|H>nsil»ilities,  she  aneient  dead  among  the  ranks  of  her  pa- 
highly  prizeil  the  intlepeniK-nee  it  seourctl.  geant  of  n>maiice.  Ever}-  ancient  nook  in 
But  tliov.irh  she  knew  iliai  Aliee  liked  thvse  tlie  oM  city  was  familiar  to  her,  and  the 
things  i»>v^,  and  grew  each  year  more  happy,  busy  |HH>ple  knew  her  well,  as  she  iMUsed 
ihouph  nion'  thought lul,  she  had  no  noiion  on  her  quiet  way  among  them,  and  betook 
of  i!.e  world  of  a>SiX'iation.  of  n-xerie.  of  herself  to  some  faniiH.ir  and  favourite  spot, 
delight  which  the  girl  coniund  up  for  her-  thon^  to  study  ilie  i>iv>ks  in  which  she  (bond 
n'!f;  she  had,  happily  K^r  her.  no  rr\sei\*«vv  the  material  K^r  htr  dn^ams.  The  ideal 
of  the  ba>eless  f.:Vrio  which  was  lur  chihl's  wor'd  in  which  the  sriil  livid  was  a  pare  and 
mental  palai'v^home ;  no  insiineii\e   tln^id   luly  n^poiu  |H»ople4i  by  heroes,  brave. 
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tie,  generous,  the  chivalrous  gentlemen  of 
the  old  chronicles,  redressors  of  wrong,  and 
devout  as  they  were  devoted ;  the  women 
who  dwelt  in  it  were  the  staid  and  saintly 
matrons  of  the  records  on  the  tombs,  or  the 
musing  maidens  of  the  troublous  times,  who, 

•  Still  bending  o'er  their  'broidered  flowers. 
With  spirit  fiir  away,* 

embodied  the  faith,  the  constancy,  and  the 
patient  suffering  which  seem  to  have  made 
up  the  mediaeval  ideal  of  a  woman's  exist- 
ence. No  evil  or  hurtful  thing  had  any 
place  in  the  droMp-kingdom  of  this  girl, 
who  as  a  child  hacRelieved  firmly  in  fairies, 
and  many  a  time  wearied  her  blue  eyes  in 
the  moonlight,  trying  to  see  the  *  good  peo- 
ple.' ilers  was  an  mnocent  and  beautiful, 
and  not  by  any  means  a  useless,  life.  Alice 
did  her  appointed  tasks  punctually  and  well, 
and  in  her  dreamy,  unsophisticated  nature 
selfishness  had  no  place.  Between  her  and 
the  girls  under  her  mother's  care  there  was 
some  companionship,  but  no  camaraderie j 
and  they  felt,  without  either  enmity  or  en- 
vy, that  there  was  something  which  set  her 
apart  from  them  all,  somethmg  more  than 
her  pale,  clear,  alabaster-like  face,  her 
blue  eyes  with  their  distant  yearning  look, 
her  delicate  limbs,  and  her  golden  hair. 
She  would  try  at  times  to  talk  to  them  of 
the  fancies  that  were  in  her;  as,  for  in- 
stance, when  a  bevy  of  the  girls  would  be 
permitted  to  wander  with  her  on  the  beau- 
tiful commons  lying  beyond  the  town,  and 
feast  tlieir  eyes  upon  the  woods  of  Stitchall 
and  Wiiitlcy.  But  she  did  not  find  the  at- 
t(!mpt  very  sucressful ;  they  cared  little 
lor  buf^dale,  and  were  not  to  be  aroused  to 
enthusiasm  by  the  fact  that  th»»y  might  fol- 
low his  footsti'ps  along  the  windings  of  the 
Sherborne,  'lliey  had  not  much  respect 
for  Shakes [)eare  ;  and  the  mention  of  King 
Charles,  which  Alice  could  not  suppress, 
when  they  rested  under  the  elm  which  had 
stretchecl  its  giant  branches  over  the  tent 
of  the  insulted  sovereign,  when  the  ancient 
city  dishonoured  herself  by  disowning  him, 
had  a  distasteful  reminder  of  a  *  history- 
lesson '  in  it,  and  ihanifestlv  bored  them. 
So,  in  her  few  and  simple  pleasures  —  those 
of  the  imagination  —  Alice  Wood  was  very 
much  alone.  She  was  by  no  means  a  mere 
clreamer,  but  the  peac(?ful  ordering  of  her 
life  gave  her  a  good  deal  of  time  for  the 
sort  of  reading  and  the  train  of  thought 
she  preferred,  and  gave  to  her  character  its 
salient  filatures.  She  had  no  technical 
knowliMlj^e  of  art,  but  her  sense  of  beautv 
was  k(,*en,  her  enjoyment  of  it  was  intense. 
She  had  the  soul,  but  not  the  faculty,  of  an 
artist;  and  her  best-beloved  companion  — 


he  who  had  been  her  playmate  in  childhood, 
who  was  to  be  her  idol  in  girlhood,  and  her 
fate  in  womanhood  —  had  the  faculty  of  an 
artist  without  the  soul.  Alice  Wood  loved 
nature ;  Henry  Hurst  admired  it.  In  him 
the  sentiment  never  went  beyond  a  semi- 
sensuous  pleasure  in  form  and  colouring; 
in  her  it  was  intense,  solemn,  and  devotion- 
al. *  The  angels  of  God  dwell  in  the  leaves 
of  every  oak  m  the  forests  of  Derr}','  sang 
the  exiled  apostle  of  lona;  and  even  so 
were  the  splendid  woodlands  peopled  to  the 
pure  fancy  of  Alice.  Amid  the  temples  of 
the  trees  her  soul  worshipped  and  rejoiced ; 
and  *  better  than  all  poems'  would  have 
been  the  language  of  ner  heart  if  it  could 
have  been  spoken ;  *  better  than  all  poems ' 
the  revelations  of  her  pale  sweet  face  as 
she  gazed  upon  the  woodlands,  to  any  one 
capable  of  interpreting  them.  That  the 
world  which  contained  those  trees  and  those 
churches  could  be  anything  but  good  as 
well  as  beautiful,  never  occurred  to  Alice. 
*  I  love  the  churches,'  she  said  to  Henry 
Hurst  one  day,  'because  they  arc  always 
the  same,  even  as  God  is ;  and  the  trees, 
because  they  vary  like  ourselves.  I  love 
them  when  the  nrst  shoots  come  in  the 
spring  and  the  green  leaves  in  the  sum- 
mer, when  they  wear  the  brovm  and  gold 
of  the  autumn,  and  when  the  stems  and 
branches  are  bare  in  the  winter,  when  they 
let  the  moonbeams  through,  or  are  soilly 
laden  with  the  snow.' 

*I  will  draw  four  portraits  of  one  of 
your  particular  pets,  Alice,  if  you  will  se- 
lect it ;  or  I  suppose  I  ought  to  say  him,'  said 
her  companion  jestingly,  but  in  a  tone  of  warm 
admiration ;  and  Ance  was  delighted,  and 
felt  assured  that  these  would  be  the  very 
best  and  most  immortal  of  pictures.  For 
the  girl  loved  him  dearly,  devotedly  —  ab- 
sorbingly loved  him  after  her  fashion,  and  he 
loved  ner  after  his. 

•  •••••• 

The  growth  of  the  feeling  wliich  had  re- 

E laced  the  camaraderie  of  their  childhood, 
etween  the  bov  and  girl,  had  passed  quite 
unnoticed  by  Alice's  mother,  while  it  was 
perfectly  well  known  to  the  girls  under 
Mrs.  VVood's  care,  and  to  Henry  Hurst's 
associates.  They  met,  as  a  rule,  weekly, 
when  the  boy  would  pass  the  whole  of  Sun- 
day with  his  friends;  but  as  Henry  grew 
older  and  had  more  liberty  accorded  him, 
they  were  together  much  more  frequently. 
The  mother's  unconciousness  was  not  the 
result  of  any  concealment  on  Alice's  part, 
but  simply  of  her  own  inaptitude  to  per- 
ceive anything  with  which  she  had  so  littlo 
sympathy  as  the  hopes  and  fancies  of  young 
love.    There  was  one  person,  beside,  who 
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knew  Henry  Hurst  well,  and  took  a  warm 
interest  in  him,  and  who  did  not  know  that 
a  feeling  likely  to  influence  their  future 
lives  had  sprung  up  between  the  two  child- 
ish companions,  xhis  person  was  the  Rev. 
Hugh  Gay  nor,  the  curate  of  Beckthorpe,  a 
clergyman  who  had  come  to  the  place 
young,  and  was  likely  to  all  appearance  to 
remam  there  till  he  became  old.  It  suited 
Hugh  admirably.  The  people  about  were 
poor  and  ignorant,  arid  m  many  ways  op- 
pressed ;  but  they  lacked  the  peculiar  char- 
acteristic brutality  which  he  had  met  with 
elsewhere  and  was  unable  to  endure,  and  he 
had  found  out  early  in  the  experiment  that 
he  should  probably  do  a  great  deal  of  good 
among  them.  The  rector  was  non-resident ; 
he  was  a  gentleman  of  refined  tastes,  and 
preferred  Continental  life;  and  haying  a 
delicate,  sentimental  expression  of  counte- 
nance, and  an  accommodating  doctor,  he 
was  permitted  to  indulge  his  inclinations 
without  being  interfered  with  or  *  bothered  ' 
by  his  bishop.  The  parsonage-house  was 
let  for  a  sum  which  materially  assisted  the 
rector  to  live  in  *  foreign  parts,'  after  the 
fashion  which  he  considered  good  for  his 
health  and  due  to  his  position  in  society ; 
and  Hugh  Gaynor  lived  in  a  pretty  house 
on  the  confines  of  the  parish,  completely  em- 
bowered in  trees,  but  which  commanded  a 
fine  open  prospect  of  an  extensive  common, 
with  its  rich  boundary  of  noble  elms,  the 
*  weed  of  Warwickshire.' 

The  school  at  which  Henry  Hurst  was 
educated  was  not  far  from  Hugh  Gaynor's 
house,  and  the  curate  took  a  lively  and 
practical  interest  in  its  inmates,  and,  after 
a  time,  in  this  boy  in  particular,  of  whom 
he  had  soon  heard  all  there  was  to  know. 
The  forlornness  of  the  story  had  touched 
HugVs  kind  heart,  and  hurt  his  sensitive 
conscience.  There  must  be  a  great  wrong 
done  somewhere,  or  this  could  not  be. 
Very  tenderly  and  considerately  he  ques- 
tioned Henry  Hurst;  and  when  he  had 
learned  all  he  had  to  tell  him,  he  felt  for 
him  more  keenly  and  more  kindly  than  be- 
fore. No  one  m  the  world  to  care  for  the 
lad  but  one  poor  feeble  woman,  herself  a 
dependent,  and  this  London  lawyer,  this 
Mr.  Eliot  Foster,  who  never  came  to  see 
him,  sent  for  him,  or  apparently  did  any- 
thing ext^ept  pay 'his  school-bills,  and  make 
him  a  moderate  allowancre  of  pocket-money. 
This  was  a  desolate  state  of  things,  and 
Hu^h  Gaynor,  who  knew  it  would  not  be 
in  his  power  permanently  to  remedy  it, 
tried  to  improve  it.  He  discovered  the 
boy's  taste  and  talent  for  drawing  and 
pamting,  and  being  quite  ignorant  of  art 
liiraself,    rather  over-estimated   them,    and 


procured  him  instruction  at  his  own  ex- 
pense. He  easily  obtained  permission  for 
Henry  to  be  much  with  him,  and  he  took 
infinite  pains  to  cultivate  his  mind.  In 
this  he  succeeded ;  but  Hugh  Gaynor  was 
of  an  unsuspicious,  guileless  nature,  and  he 
had  no  idea  that  in  the  boy's  case  there  ex- 
isted so  great  a  discrepancy  between  the 
intellectual  and  the  mbnd  nature.  He  saw 
that  Henry  Hurst  received  all  the  instruc- 
tion which  he  gave  him  with  avidity,  and  he 
had  no  suspicion  that  the  religious  teaching 
which  it  included  was  siQ^d  from  the  mass 
by  this  young,  imbitt^pl  mind,  and  re- 
jected with  scornful  mcredulity.  'Let 
those  who  know  what'  it  means  to  have  a 
father,  talk  about  the  fatherhood  of  God,^ 
Henrj'  Hurst  would  think ;  •  I  don't  believe 
it.'  Nor  did  he,  or  believe  anything  except 
that  he  was  the  victim  of  injustice,  and  that 
the  wisest  man  was  the  most  selfish,  the 
wariest  and  most  persistent  in  the  pursuit 
of  his  own  interests,  the  least  affected  by 
the  feelings,  the  cares,  and  the  misfortunes 
of  his  fellow-men.  Hugh  Gaynor  never 
found  this  out ;  he  never  knew  that  the 
boy's  heart  was  quite  unsoftened  by  his 
kindness,  his  generosity,  his  solicitude ;  he 
never  knew  that  a  hard-to-be-disguised  im- 
patience was  the  sentiment  with  which  he 
listened  when  the  zealous  and  consistent 
minister  of  God  spoke  to  him  of  his  eternal 
interests,  or,  as  Henry  Hurst  mentally  de- 
scribed it,  'talked  shop.'  H^'pocrisy  was 
not  among  the  forms  oi  human  wickedness 
with  which  Hu^h  Gaynor  was  well  ac- 
quainted. Rough  and  bold  crimes,  and 
the  squalid  vices,  the  stultified  consciences, 
the  contented  ignorance  of  the  poor,  were 
all  known  to  him,  and  he  was  accustomed 
to  dealing  with  them ;  but  the  workings  of 
this  boy's  mind  he  did  not  comprehend,  and 
it  gave  Henry  Hurst  a  cvnical  satisfaction 
to  know  how  completely  Hugh  Gavnor  was 
deceived.  He  would  have  been  well  pleased 
if  he  could  have  believed  that  his  friend 
talked  to  him  merely  professionally,  mere 
fonnula  without  faith.  But  he  could  not 
persuade  himself  that  that  pleasure  was 
within  his  reach;  he  was  not  a  fool,  and 
without  being  one  he  could  not  have 
doubted  Hugh  Gaynor.  His  life  was  too 
complete  and  enduring  an  answer  to  any 
such  doubt.  So,  bein^  debarred  from  be- 
lieving him  insincere,  Henry  Hurst  set  the 
curate  down  as  silly. 

The  time  was  drawing  near  when  Henry 
Hurst's  occupation  in  life  must  be  decided 
upon.  His  communications  with  Mr.  Eliot 
Foster  had  been  few  and  curt ;  but  the  law- 
yer had  been  made  aware  that  Henry  had  a 
decided  aversion  to  any  kind  of  trade  or 
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business,  and  a  decided  predilection  for  the 
profession  of  an  artist.  He  had  already, 
tbrouj^h  the  influence  of  Hugh  Gaynor,  OD- 
tained  some  employment .  in  the  humbler 
branches  of  art,  such  as  designing  patterns 
and  decorations,  and  executing  small  land- 
scape paintings,  which  were  much  *  talked 
of  locally,  and  of  which  not  only  Alice  felt 
very  proud,  but  her  mother  also,  for  was 
not  the  boy  fulfilling  her  prediction  ? 

Several  years  had  passed  away  while  the 
few  events  indicated  here  were  taking  place. 
The  pretty  children,  whose  beauty  had  at- 
tracted the  con^kcending  notice  of  Mrs. 
Fanshaw,  were  now  respectively  a  lovely 
girl,  and  a  handsome  boy,  on  the  verge  of 
manhood,  looking  older  than  he  really  was, 
and  with  premature  hardness  and  decision 
of  character,  who  still  realised  to  the  full 
the  description  of  his  childhood  —  that  he 
had  a  clear  head  and  a  bad  temper. 

The  last  davs  of  Henrv  Hurst's  residence 
at  the  Beckthorpe  school  had  arrived,  when 
one  morning  he  received  a  short  letter  from 
Mr.  Eliot  Foster,  in  which  he  expressed  a  wish 
that  Henry  should  repair  to  London  on  a  cer- 
tain day,  and  present  himself  at  Gray's  Inn. 
He  took  the  letter  at  once  to  Hugh  Gaynor, 
who  congratulated  him  on  the  evident  prob- 
ability of  his  now  being  started  in  life  ac- 
cording to  his  own  wish,  and  hinted  that  he 
thought  it  likely  he  might  bow  learn  some- 
thing respecting  his  parents.  *  It  is  possi- 
ble the  secret  may  only  have  been  main- 
tained until  you  shall  have  arrived  at  years 
ol'  discretion,  llenrj','  Hugh  Gaynor  said  to 
him.  *  If  you  art*  to  hear  it  now,  you  must 
have  courage,  you  know,  for  it  may  be  yery 
painful.' 

The  warning  produced  no  eflfect  on 
Henrv  Hurst;  he  had  a  fixed  idea  that  he 
was  unjustlv  debam»d  from  a  wealthy  and 
luxurious  place  in  the  world,  and  the  only 
feelings  aroused  by  the  hope  that  a  solution 
of  the  long-mantained  mystery  was  possible 
were  curiosity  and  vindictiveness. 

Tlie  same  afternoon,  Henry  Hurst  went 
to  Coventry,  and  communicated  the  con- 
tents of  Mr.  Eliot  Foster's  letter  to  Mrs. 
Wood.  She  was  prepan*d  to  learn  them, 
having  also  heard  from  the  lawyer.  She 
dismissed  him,  after  a  short  interview,  say- 
ing she  was  busy,  and  he  might  go  and  find 


Alice.  He  immediately  availed  himself  of 
the  permission,  and  did  find  her,  seated,  with 
her  book  and  her  work-basket,  in  a  comer 
of  the  churchyard,  at  the  foot  of  a  fine  ash- 
tree,  whose  towering  branches  formed  shim- 
mering arches  far  above  her  head,  through 
which  the  var}'ing  lights  played  upon  her 
golden  hair.  As  Henry  Hurst  approached, 
his  footsteps  unheard  upon  the  soft  bright 
grass,  the  picture  stnick  his  keen  artistic 
sense  as  very  bc^autiful :  the  silent  beauty  of 
the  spot,  with  its  splendid  surroundings  of 
grand  architecture,  and  its  adornment  of 
noble  trees ;  the  gi^y  tombs  and  the  little 
garden-graves,  where  slept  the  immemorial 
dead,  and  *  the  babe  who  did  but  yesterday 
suspire ; '  and  the  motionless  figure  of  the 
girl,  who  contrasted,  in  her  gentle  young 
beauty,  with  the  *  cold  obstruction '  of  death, 
and  yet,  in  her  quiet  pensive  grace,  hanno- 
nised  so  perfectly  with  the  scene.  He  stood 
still  and  looked  at  her  fair  face,  with  its 
downcast  eyes  and  long  lashes,  its  delicate 
colouring  and  sweet  solemn  expression,  and 
for  a  little  felt  the  full  intluen(;e  —  softening, 
purifying,  and  elevating  —  of  her  innocent 
lovehness.  The  next  movement  aroused 
her  attention ;  she  looked  up  and  saw  him, 
and  before  she  could  rise,  he  was  by  her 
side,  and  had  seated  himself  on  the  grass. 

*  And  so  you  are  really  going  to-morrow,' 
Alice  said,  after  a  long  pause  which  had  en- 
sued on  his  telling  her  all  the  contents  of 
Mr.  Eliot  Foster's  letter,  and  all  his  own 
plans  and  hopes  connected  with  it.  *  When 
are  you  coming  back  ?  ' 

*  How  t»an  I  tell  ? '  said  Henry.  *  I  don't 
know  what  he  mav  want  me  to  do,  and  of 
course  I  must  do  what  I'm  told  —  at  first,  at 
any  rate.  But  I  will  come  as  soon  as  I  can, 
Alice,  my  darling;  and  then  I  shall  know 
what  there  is  before  me  in  life,  and  when  I 
can  come  for  you  and  tell  you  we  are  never 
to  part  again.' 

The  beautiful  colour  deepened  in  the  girl's 
face,  and  the  light  brightened  in  her  eyes ; 
and  the  two  sat,  with  the  emblems  of  death 
around  them,  close  by  the  dwellings  of  the 
dearl,  hand-in-hand,  and  talked  with,  all  the 
lofty  presumption  and  delicious  enthusiasm 
of  their  glorious  youth,  of  love  and  life,  as 
though  they  two  held,  alone  among  mankind, 
the  patent  of  immortality. 


From  FnLHer's  Mmgizine.     I  ^\  J^.^f^  d'escripre  en  poesie  ; 

II  vauldroit  mieux  du  tout  n  en  pomct  avoir. 


LINUS    FOUND    AM()N(;    THK    TArKKS    OF 
MAUY    QUKEN  OF  8COTS   AT  CUAKTLEY. 

Celut  \'ralnent  n*a  point  dc  courtoisie 
Qui  en  bon  lieu  ne  montra  son  89avoir, 


Les  dieux,  les  cieulx,  la  mort,  et  la  haine  et  TenTie 
Sent  sourrls,  ires,  cniels,  animes  contra  moy  ; 
Prier,  soufrir,  plcnrer,  a  chascun  estre  amye, 
Sont  les  remedes  seuls  qu^en  tant  d'ennuye  je  voy. 
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From  The  Spectator,  22  August 
THE  COUNTEY  OF  THE  LOST  CAUSE. 

There  is  a  certain  significance  in  the  very 
name  of  the  Lost  Cause,  by  which  citizens 
of  the  Southern  States^emcmber  their  late 
struggle.  The  old  arrogant  tone  of  the 
slaveholding  fire-eaters  has  been  succeeded 
for  a  time  by  prostration  and  despondency. 
It  was  part  of  their  weakness  in  the  past 
that  they  lived  in  a  world  which  they  could 
not  understand,  and  drew  their  auguries  of 
success  even  more  from  a  belief  in  the  base- 
ness of  other  people  than  from  confidence 
in  their  own  strength.  That  Englishmen  at 
large  would  face  a  cotton  famine  sooner  than 
ally  their  country  with  slavery ;  that  public 
opmion  in  France  would  prove  stronger  than 
the  £mpcror''s  wish  to  secure  his  position  in 
Mexico ;  that  the  North  would  shed  blood 
and  treasure  like  water  in  defence  of  the 
national  flag,  were  experiences  the  more 
painful  because  they  had  not  been  antici- 
pated by  the  most  acute  Southern  states- 
men. Kven  after  Lee's  surrender  there 
were  men  in  the  South  who  ^till  thought 
that  it  was  practicable  and  politic  to  assume 
a  position  of  hectoring  independence.  Mod- 
erate terms  were  rejected,  and  the  States 
proceeded  to  pass  laws  for  enslaving  the 
labour  of  coloured  men,  while  they  were 
left  nominally  free.  The  result  has  been 
deplorable  for  both  sections  of  the  Union. 
The  North  was  forced  in  honour  to  defend 
the  Blacks,  and  practically  could  only  do  so 
by  making  them  the  depositaries  of  political 
power.  The  South  is  held  down  by  military 
force,  and  is  governed  by  its  old  slaves. 
Coloured  men  divide  or  dominate  in  the 
State  Houses  of  Legislature,  and  are  aspir- 
ing to  judgeships  and  governorships.  Sel- 
dom has  a  divine  judgment  on  flagrant  mis- 
rule been  more  visibly  carried  out,  and  it  is 
not  wonderful  if  the  leaders  and  veterans  of 
the  Southern  secession  feel  it  bitterly.  In 
the  late  Democratic  Convention  in  New 
York  nothing  impressed  observers  more 
than  the  unfamiliar  modesty  of  the  Southern 
delegates.  Men  like  Rhett,  Wade  Hamp- 
ton, and  Forrest,  whose  violence  had  pre- 
cipitatiid  the  war,  or  who  had  disgraced  it 
by  savage  license,  were  now  scarcely  to  be 
seen  or  lieard  in  conference,  and  disclaimed 
all  pretensions  to  dictate  or  indicate  a  policy. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  country,  which  lately 
called  itself  an  empire,  had  sunk  to  be  a  lit- 
tle less  than  a  province. 

It  would  not  be  safe,  we  think,  to  assume 
that  these  relations  of  North  and  South  will 
be  maintained.  The  trade  of  New  York 
and  the  siittlement  of  the  Western  States 
are,  it  is  true,  elements  of  strength  that  no- 


thing in  Southern  progress  is  likely  to  bal- 
ance. But  the  South  is  recovering  from  the 
war  with  the  elasticity  of  a  young  countrj', 
and  in  a  few  years  will  be  all  the  stronger 
for  the  changes  that  have  been  forced  on  it. 
The  mere  abolition  of  slaven'  is  an  incalcu- 
lable gain  to  the  country.  Four  millions  of 
people  are  no  longer  anxiously  on  the  watch 
for  whatever  may  ruin  their  masters  or  free 
themselves,  while  they  have  a  direct  interest 
in  earning  a  livelihood  and  acquiring  prop- 
erty. Apologists  of  the  old  order  point  to 
the  fact  that  the  production  of  cotton  an<l 
rice  has  declined.  Thej^rget  that  a  whole 
system  of  new  industnV  has  been  devel- 
oped. All  along  the  Southern  seaboard 
market  gardens  are  springing  up,  and  vege- 
tables and  fruits  are  exported  in  large  quan- 
tities to  the  Northern  cities.  It  was  part 
of  the  slaveholding  system  to  favour  the 
planting  industries,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
others.  We  have  heard  of  a  property  in 
Virginia  where  a  lode  of  plumbago  was  used 
for  manure  as  marl,  the  proprietor  not 
knowing  its  value  and  not  caring  to  inquire. 
Lar^e  d«posSta  of  phosphate  of  lime,  ex- 
tending over  a  tract  of  many  miles  in  South 
Carolina,  are  now  being  worked  for  the  first 
time,  ai^d  have  already  proved  a  valuable 
export.  The  rice  flour  that  used  to  be 
thrown  away  has  proved  to  be  an  excellent 
food  for  stock.  The  real  change,  in  lact,  is 
that  while  the  Blacks  refuse  at  present  to 
perform  some  of  the  more  repulsive  labours, 
such  as  clearing  the  ditches  on  ri«e  planta- 
tions, they  are  perfectly  willing  to  work  at 
all  ordinary  employments,  are  anxious  to 
acquire  land,  and  are  finding  out  industries 
of  their  own ;  while  their  masters  are  using 
their  capital  more  thriftily.  It  seems  certain 
that  the  general  prosperity  is  returning. 
Atalanta  has  been  rebuilt  on  a  larger  scale 
than  before;  New  Orleans  is  prospering; 
Savannah  is  growing  daily,  and  promises  to 
be  a  great  commercial  centre ;  and  the  new 
railway  from  it  to  Apalachicola  has  been 
built  entirely  or  chiefly  by  local  subscrip- 
tions. Of  course,  there  are  exceptions  to 
this  general  revival.  Charleston  is  a  case 
in  point.  The  rice,  plantations  of  South 
Carolina  were  in  great  measure  ruined  by 
Sherman^s  soldiers ;  and  the  temporary  1oj<8 
to  the  employer  from  the  abolition  of  forced 
labour  has  naturally  been  felt  more  where 
the  proportion  of  slaves  was  large.  At  first, 
in  South  Carolina  as  elsewhere,  a  few  North- 
erners tried  to  settle  in  the  State  and  re- 
trieve the  ruined  properties.  The  Northern 
statement  is  that  wherever  this  experiment 
has  been  tried  the  settler's  life  has  been 
threatened  or  his  property  has  been  wasted 
by  sudden  fires.      Southerners    deny  the 
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chai^  of  violence,  but  say  that  the  new 
immigrants  were  unable  to  manage  the  black 
freedmen,  and  were  discontented  at  finding 
themselves  excluded  from  society.  Both 
accounts  are  probably  true  of  diflferent  parts 
of  the  country.  Anyhow,  it  is  certain  that 
the  adventurers  were  soon  glad  to  return 
North;  and  the  Northern  merchant  who 
wishes  to  speculate  in  planting  is  now  care- 
ful to  engage  a  Southern  partner.  That 
the  Southern  ^ntry  should  not  have  learned 
to  look  with  kmdness  upon  their  conquerors 
is  natural.  But  it  is  only  fair  to  remember 
that  the  list  of  plan^tions  which  cannot  find 
a  purchaser  would  be  considerably  reduced 
if  two-thirds  of  the  population  of  the  Union 
were  not  practically  excluded  from  the  mar- 
ket for  land  in  the  South. 

Assuming  it,  then,  as  proved  that  the 
South  is  repairing  the  loss  of  wealth,  the 
question  whether  it  can  regain  its  political 
power  remains.  .  As  regards  community  and 
(compactness  of  sentiment  the  South  is  per- 
haps even  stronger  than  before.  Many  of 
its  best  citizens  deprecated  the  breaking-up 
of  the  Union,  though  they  cast  their  fortunes 
in  with  their  countrymen.  But  such  a  party 
does  not  exist  at  present  amons  the  whites. 
The  last  4th  of  July  was  celebrated  south 
of  the  Potomac  by  ne^oes  and  officeholders 
almost  exclusively.  Accordingly,  many  Re- 
publicans look  to  government  by  the  Negro 
vote  as  a  necessity  for  years  to  come ;  while 
the  landowners  of  Virginia  and  South  Car- 
olina are  anxious  to  swamp  the  coloured 
population  by  attracting  English  and  Ger- 
man immigrants.  It  is  hazanlous  to  dispute 
conclusions  that  are  accepted  by  two  politi- 
cal parties,  but  it  may  be  questioned  how 
far  either  of  them  has  grasped  the  situation. 
Of  course,  if  a  war  of  races  should  break 
out  in  the  South,  the  unhappy  division  of 
colour  will  distinguish  parties  to  eternity, 
and  the  Blacks,  if  they  are  not  exterminated 
or  driven  into  separate  States,  will  remain 

Srotected  by  the  North  and  clients  of  the 
Republican  party.  But  it  may  be  hoped 
that  this  deplorable  struggle  will  be  averted. 
In  that  case,  it  cannot  be  long  before  the 
Southern  landowners  discover  that  English 
and  German  immigrants  will  not  settle  in  a 
country  where  the  best  land  is  already  occu- 
pied, and  where  its  price  is  much  higher  and 
tlie  wages  of  labour  lower  than  in  the  West. 
Even  if  emigrants  be  brought  over  they  will 
not  work  for  a  dollar  a  dav,  or  buy  land  for 
twenty-five  dollars  in  South  Carolina,  if  they 
hear  of  the  West,  with  its  more  temperate 
climate,  its  millions  of  acres  at  one  dollar 
and  a  quarter,  and  its  railways  offering  two 
dollars  and  a  half  a  day  to  the  labourer. 
The  Southern  gentleman  on  his  side  will 


soon  be  disabused  of  his  present  theories. 
Ilis  contempt  for  free  labour  is  uneradicated, 
and  he  thinks  that  the  English  or  German 
peasant  may  be  as  easily  managed  as  **  the 
mean  white. ^*  Six  months^  contact  with  the 
first  immigrants  will  dispel  this  illusion,  and 
the  planter  will  be  as  slow  to  invite  as  the 
free  labourer  to  settle.  A  time  may  indeed 
come,  and  perhaps  sooner  than  is  expected, 
when  the  tide  of  emigration  will  be  turned 
Southwards  by  want  of  land  in  the  West. 
But  till  then  white  and  black  will  be  left  to 
adjust  their  positions  toward  one  another, 
with  the  sword  of  the  North  protecting  the 
weaker  party.  The  result  will  probably  be 
tliat  the  whites  will  accept  their  position  and' 
make  the  best  of  it.  They  retain  in  some 
degree  the  influence  of  ofd  ascendancy,  they 
possess  money  and  land,  and  they  outnum- 
ber the  coloured  people  in  most  of  the 
Southern  States.  Living  habitually  among 
them,  they  have  no  real  feeling  of  race,  and 
are  only  divided  from  them  by  the  traditions 
of  a  dominant  caste.  They  will  sacrifice 
this  to  their  craving  for  political  power ;  will 
recognize  the  enfranchisement  with  some 
dim  project  of  laws  limiting  the  suffrage ; 
and  having  reassured  the  negroes  on  the  one 
point  about  which  they  are  justly  anxious, 
will  draw  the  greater  number  of  them  into 
their  ranks,  and  drive  the  Northern  office- 
holders from  power.  The  late  vote  in  Mis- 
sissippi, when  the  Constitution  was  rejected, 
is  a  proof  how  triumphantly  this  policy  may 
be  carried  out.  It  will  probably  be  made 
easier  by  the  fact  generally  stated  that  the 
coloured  population  in  the  South  is  visibly 
diminishing.  Many,  especially  in  Ken- 
tuckv,  are  going  Northwards  and  taking 
service  in  the  cities.  It  is  said,  too,  that 
the  coloured  children  are  no  longer  as  well 
cared  for  as  in  slavery.  Then  the  master 
looked  keenly  after  his  property.  Now  the 
parents,  demoralized  by  long  years  of  sla- 
very, are  partly  careless  of  their  offspring, 
and  partly  unable  to  care  for  them  intelli- 
gently. Whether,  however,  these  losses 
will  balance  those  that  the  whites  sustained 
in  the  war  is  a  fact  that  cannot  be  known  till 
the  next  census. 

Briefly,  then,  we  think,  the  South  is  slow- 
ly but  surely  repairing  the  losses  of  war, 
that  the  negro  question  will  be  settled  by 
the  whites  recognizing  the  Negro  vote  and 
the  Blacks  identifying  themselves  with 
Southern  interests,  and  that  the  South  will 
resume  its  place  as  a  distinctive  and  powerful 
part  of  the  Union.  IIow  far  in  such  a  case 
the  antipathies  that  still  rankle  from  the 
late  miserable  contest  will  influence  the 
policy  of  the  Southern  leaders  is  a  question 
on  wiiich  it  is  difficult  to  speculate.    In  a 
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country  where  population  is  so  sparse  a 
general  system  of  education  is  difficult  or 
nnpossible,  and  the  provincial  feeling  is 
stronger  tlian  the  sentiment  of  nationsilit}-. 
The  peadiar  industries  of  the  plantations 
are  best  managed  by  large  proprietors. 
Accordingly,  several  instinctive  features  of 
the  South  in  old  times,  a  rt*cognized  aristoc- 
racy, a  half  educated  people,  and  certain 
separatist  tendencies,  are  not  likely  to  be 
cnaced,  in  a  few  years.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  great  cause  of  division  has  been  removed 
by  the  abolition  of  slaveij-,  and  every  year 
of  peace  is  welding  Nortn  and  South  more 
an(l  more  firmly  togetlier.  A  temperate 
and  generous  statesmanship,  which  shall 
neither  sacrifice  the  negro  nor  humiliate  the 
white  man  needlessly,  may  assist  the  silent 
work  of  time  in  obliterating  the  old  feud. 
If  the  issue  of  the  coming  elections  end,  as 
appears  probable,  in  the  triumph  of  the 
Republicans,  with  strength  to  govern  but 
without  strength  to  abuse,  there  is  ever}' 
hope  that  present  difficulties  may  be  ad- 
justed.   Meanwhile,  we  cannot  regard  it 


as  a  misfortune  if  the  South  should  resame 
her  place  in  the  national  councils  at  no 
yQvy  distant  period,  though  her  level  of  civil- 
ization be  not  equal  to  the  Northern.  The 
spectacle  of  vicarious  government,  a  Poland 
or  Ireland  administered  by  its  more  power- 
ful neighbour,  is  not  one  that  any  tVnnlring 
man  can  wish  to  see  repeated  in  the  New 
World.  To  those,  like  ourselves,  who 
think  that  the  balance  of  power  had  better 
be  left  to  nature  than  adjusted  by  cabinets, 
the  spectacle  of  a  single  State  ruling  from 
the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic  is  rather  subject 
for  speculation  than  for  alarm.  But  that 
another  civil  war  should  break  out  in  Amer- 
ica, or  that  the  South  should  be  deprived 
permanently  of  self-government,  are  contin- 
gencies that  cannot  be  regarded  with  pleas- 
ure. We  believe  that  the  prospect  is  more 
hopeful'  tlian  is  commonly  assumed,  and 
that  the  war  of  freedom  waged  by  the  North 
will  receive  it^  last  vindication  in  the  resto- 
ration of  the  South  to  all  the  prosperity  aud 
power  it  may  fairly  claim  as  an  integnu  part 
of  the  Union. 


A  TROPICAL  MORNING  AT  SEA. 

BY  E.  R.  SILL. 

Sky  in  its  still,  far  splendour  lifted 

Higher  than  cloud  can  be; 
Air  with  no  breath  of  earth  to  stain  it, 

Pure  on  the  perfect  sea. 

Flashings — or  is  it  the  pinewood's  whispers, 

Babble  of  brooks  unsoeu. 
Laughter  of  winds  when  they  find  the  blossoms 

Brushing  aside  the  green  7 

Waves  that  dip,  and  dash,  and  sparkle; 

Foani-wrejitlis  slipping  by. 
Soft  as  a  snuw  of  broken  roses 

Afloat  over  udrrored  sky. 

Off  to  tlic  EiLst  the  steady  sun-track 

Golden  nicshcs  fill — 
Webs  of  fire,  that  Ijmjc  and  tangle. 

Never  a  moment  still. 

Liquid  palms  Mit  clasp  together; 

FonntainH,  flower-like,  grow  — 
Limpid  bolls,  on  stems  of  silver  — 

Out  of  a  slope  of  snow. 


Sea-depths,  blue  as  the  blue  of  videts— 

^lueas  the  summer  sky. 
When  you  blink  at  its  arch  sprang  over 

Where  in  the  grass  you  lie. 

Dimly  an  orange  bit  of  rainbow 
Bums  where  the  low  West  clears. 

Broken  in  air,  like  a  passionate  promise 
Bom  of  a  moment's  tears. 

Thinned  to  amber,  rimmed  with  silver. 

Clouds  in  the  distance  dwell. 
Clouds  that  are  cool,  for  all  their  cokfor. 

Pure  as  a  rose-lipped  shell. 

Fleets  of  wool  in  the  upper  heavens 

Gossamer  wings  unfurl; 
Sailing  so  high  they  seem  but  sleeping 

Over  yon  bar  of  pearl. 

What  would  the  great  world  lose,  I  wonder - 

Would  it  be  missed  or  no  — 
If  we  staid  in  the  opal  morning. 

Floating  forever  so  7 

Swung  to  sleep  by  the  swaying  water, 

Only  to  dream  all  day. 
Blow,  sidt  wind  from  the  North  upstarting. 

Scatter  such  dreams  away ! 
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OlIltOMOAll-rri:!!     ltAI^A?«< 


> 


"AHERIGAN  SCHOOL  INSTITUTE," 

I'  O  1^  N  D  E  !>      1  H  r>  T). 

M  A 

RfiUABLE     EDICATIONAL     BIREAV. 

To  aid  all  who  seek  walUqualified  Teaohen  ; 
ToTepreaent  Tesdiera  Lwho  seek  pontiona; 
To  giT0  parents  infbnnation  of  good  Sohoola ; 
'io  Mil,  rent,  and  excfaaoge  School  FroperHea. 

THIRTBEN^    YEJS.RS'   TRIA.r. 

HHproTtdfliFAltER.  KCIIUOI.  IN.4T.  ■  UM:ri>I  niiil  rffirlFiit  auXilUrr  In  utgilBf 

"The   Eight  Teacher   for   the    Right    Place." 

ThMF   who  wuit  TPWhan   utiDiiliJ    liarc    tlip    "  Trirhi'ti'  BulJiilii,''  iinblMinl  Ir   thr    AUt.llK'AK 
EDUCATIUKAL  HOMTUI.Y. 
'.  tMM  who  mot  pMtllonK  xliould  hurc  tlir  ■'  Ap)illi:iitlon  Furn." 

OniiUn  MpMolni  plu,  und  elTlnit  TrtHmiiMi/  Trvm  llr«t-rlii"  nlnriiiloMal  itiil  tiiilnri*  mn,  nnl 
wkm  aikMl  for. 

J.  W.  SOHERAIERHORN,  A.  M.,  Actuary, 

14  Bond  Street,  Ne-w  Yoi-k. 


TALES    OF   THE    LIVING    ACE. 


■^.'■fc  ••  •^*».^,«*^  ^^.^* 


*'  VV!tUi!Uii>r-u*:»l(li<*?nrniT:t;tlaR,  3Io-*r^.  L.rvviiA^  &  (Jay  rt»paljlivli  only  i!!«  W-l  i:n;,';i«li  novels,  and  tin 
MTiMH  J«*  thtn-fort'  of  rt'Ll  valu<'.  .  .  .  Su-.'h  b«>i>k-*  are  worthy  of  lar^^o  cirail  it'oii.  :?icy  aiv  si>  fjir  riipr- 
I  ior  to  It"  mjiJorSty  »»1"  lM»ck"i  callc<l '  no\c.I*.'  •'  --  i'hliadc'phia  City  Jfi  m.' 

I.ATJ::LiY     L^JBLISIIED    at    this    OIU'^K^K: 

Br  N.ir!ai4N   Nf  .\f:r.i:<)i),  D.O.,  ctlitor  of 'Mifwd  WorJi."'     1-iundon.      IVisr  MA  rrn:-. 

*'  It  is  ricJi  In  i>ntliOj!.  wit,  nml  c!urart»r-i!ra%vli:;:.  «  l:!n«l,  nnd  oiu'of  thi*  h"!*t  of  tlw  laN*  H'lblici.tin.-.*  ••; 
OvaptvrH  art*  iK-arlj  vqi'.al  to  8oiiH*.  of  inyutV  l»i'.*t;     ]/>t toll  &  <i:iy,  who  rdwiiys  piiblinh  good  wtorii-."'  — 
audthv  Ktory  x*  upon  cliurch  mnltors  toa.** —  Ifa^U-  [   H'orvcaitr  iijifj. 
iii'jto» cor,  SHiirlnaflcUi  Jiepul,hran.  ..  xIr- story  Is  a  ropul)lloatI.)n  from  Mr n  i.f .'s  f .1  \  ■ 


**<>rmch  iiiiuifitpn*'  f>toricH  os  this  v/e  ctiiiuol  have 
too  niouy.  Jt  is  l\ill  of  *  pood  woul:*,*  noble  \rorii.s, 
li-nclcr  uii«l  trcr  word-,  l-or  unity,  U-auty,  und  nat- 
ural utfi*'',  it  (!i>ri'rvc<«  nplneo  wish  lirowu'n  'Mnrjoilu 
FU'Bilap.' "  -  Church  Union,  \riP  VorL: 

"  I>r.  lfacIc<Hl'd  little  fttory  of  '  The  Starling '  Is  ex- 
quirkitc :  it  ou;rht  to  htivc  for  a  motto,  *  I  fouglu*,  Dous- 
lax,  tender  and  true.'  It  is  a  t>iniplo  story  of  un  old 
M'r£<'ant,  and  lus  lifv  with  hi<<  fiuully  nod  ueiE^hbors; 
tiufc  AUI  of  tl:o  tendireAt  aad  ino^it  touching  thincF, 
full  of  i'H-<s  f;ilth«  Had  cluiriiy.    It  In  perfect  of  its 

HEOOND  EDITION  OF 

■T  -ST." 

i'yiee 7S  Ceuis. 


ixo  A*iK,  which  I*  in  it^t'lf  u1oih>  un  i,iiitriini:ii'  I'i 
uii'rit."  —  I'hilaiidphia  Aori/fAuu  rirttii. 

•'  Not  .«uriw>»j»od  by  any  Scotch  novt'l  wimu  r  n  a«f. 
rxcopt  *Tlio  Heart  of  3Iid-Lothhi:i.' ''—/;«/<.»•,/. n^ 

"  A  tal<*  of  uuu8UtU  interest,  rcmnrkuhje  iVir  ii>  vi'j- 
oi-outf  character-j>aiDtlng  and  tonchin;;  incidfut,  fmin 
the  pen  of  Rev.  I>r.  Uadeod,  editor  of '  (Untd  Words, 
I^ndon.    Tlili*  U  bat  a  upeclmen  of  the  '  <*(>uil  thin;;^ 
in  Thk  Ack."  —  Vrcsbytrriftn  Jhnincr. 


*'  llib  eufDirlinit  prai<»e  for  tlie  book  to  BtiUe  that  it 
littB  been  printed  in  TilK  LiviNO  Agi;,  bs  it  is  well 
kuonn  tliat-  nodilng  Wt  flrat-clasii  matter  ever  flpd« 
pitM9  tb«r«k^  —  fia^gcf  ffhig  4'  Courier. 

'^AVfAlly  meitUoriottfi  wtory. >''-  jitUadelpkia  Jh- 


"  Deeply  interesting,  and  will  couiparo  in  abilitv 
with  the  Dest  uorels  of  the  d^y.**  ^Augusta  (Mrj 
Fanner, 

"  One  of  the  most  remarkable  and  inrolred  plot< 
thatwaserer  imagine*!.  .  .  .  Au  Intcre8ting  ami 
very  woadorftil  atory.'-  —  IVorcettrr  Spiff. 


TIITKD  EDITIOX  OF 


ThtB  SiotyofaMaUien^fl^vague,     l*rte€ 3S  CenU. 


*<ODe  of   U>c   moet  charming  etories   we    liave 
reiMi  for  a  long  time  is  *  Kinn  Balatka.'"  —  /.o»</oii 


*'  Told  to  clearly  and  tersely,  and  with  so  much 
fpeliog,  as  to  retain  the  reader  to  the  last.*'  —  London 
Athentmm. 


THE  BR A.lii:*BIQH8  OF  BISHOP'S  FOIiliT,  by  Charles  I^ver.    5U  conU. 

THB  OCCUPATIONS  OF  A  BBTIBED  UFE,  by  Edward  Garrett.    S()  cents. 

laNPA  TBB8BSZ19  by  tho  author  of  "  Kina  Ualatka."    Ikt  ce.itK . 

TH^  BBO WKZK>WS,  hy  Urs.  Oliphant.   »7  cent« . 

Alal«  FOB  OBSED,  by  the  Baroness  Blaze  dc  Bury.   'M  centsi. 

OIjJ>  sib  OOUQIaAS.  by  the  Hon.  Mrs.^Norton.   7.i  cents. 

THE  TENANTS  O0  UALOBY,  by  J.  8hcrldau  Le  Fanu.    uO  cents. 

TELD  OlaAVSBXHQS.  by  Anthony  Trollopc.    SOcenbt. 

VZZiIiAOfi  on  THB  OlflFF*  by  Miss  Thackeray,    '.'.'i  oenf«. 

ULApOSSA  MABT;  by  Ur«.  Oliphant.   SO  cents. 

BIB'BBOOK  FOSSBBOOKE.  by  Charles  Le\ er.   00. 

ZAIDBB.    Th*bc«toriIrB.OIipbAnt'sKoTeIs.   7a  cents. 

MIBS  MABJOBIBANK8,  by  Mrs.  Oliphant.    75  eents. 

•WITCH'H AlBPTOy  HAUi,  and  IiOdginipi  >t  Knichtabridjte.    .'o  cents. 

KATB  OOVBHTKT-i  An  Antobi^rapby.  38cenu. 

C^BpBICIiBS  OFOABIjDreFOBD/byllra.Ollpluint.    25eentii. 

THP  I>irgg  OF  taAJDlYBMqBDig; '  Sb>?nt!i.  ' 

ZTKFBBIBNaBS  OFBKIHABD  TAYXvOB,  by  Mrs.  Johnstone,    j^  cents. 

VJiBXiOWPOBAl  TfCB  KtSBB,  by  SifeBoel  Lover.   SS  cents . 

THB  WOIiJSAtt:  VAS^'AX^i  A  Sknrr.of  Poiand.   SS  cents. 

AH  OKliTBOir.   Worata. 

ZiBA.ViS9  Jl^BSdlC  THl^  KOTB-BOOK  OF  A  NATUBAUST.    M  cents. 

iOASBTQJi  .OlPsJ}pMMMN..  25eenti. 

SB90BAH*S  PLjtJggybytttg  antbor  «f  •«  llary  I'oireU."    17  cents. 

^BipiW  OJP,  QAWWl!B!Z  17  cents. 

JSJEXX  OF  iClBgllf  iCri:  Goie.   17  eenti. 


t^Any  of  tho  forcfi^obis  pubUcationa  ncni  P08TA0B  FRBB,  01&  receipt  of  price. 
^WTholMale  DeAlcrs  niippUod  on  Ubena  toraan.  Addroaa  UTTBIiIi  *  OAY9  30  Bramfldd 
fMrreCt  Boaiast. 

PBBPABUfO  FOR  PUBUCATION 1 

FEOnSAS  FnrN,  THB  IBISK  MBMBBB^by  Anavw^  Xt^^Vuvvt. 
A  HOUSE  OF  CABDS.  *«.,  Ibc 


«  •  iv 

utteel's  living  age 

Ilia  II7CU  iiiiliUilirJ  for  i»iM»  aw  l»Lm7  imMt,  uit  It  bth  calwcni.    II  ■•  luoM 

i_;  V  »  II  V     «  A  T  tr  n  i>  A.  V , 

_    ......  .'■>  nuHii'sn  ud  KverTaDCE  TDUCXAXt)  anMR-rolBBiii  ooaia  !><«••  of  n 

If  rauUlBiUubMI  K«Tlm,OttU>*nii,  TkIh,  FngHtltvl'oHiT'.gsMnUDf,  Mvcnptilotl.aMartBiLH 
rulUInd  IiitUriuiubM,  ■■illitrod  trotii  (li*  aolln  bvl]'  of  KoiIUb  I'atiMlBl  UlenWir.  aud  n»ai>|  Di 


EXTBAora  raoM  kotiocm. 

I7ii(Mal  WiMn, /utnl     Fnrni  Ot  Ckiwgo  I'lUtg  IhTt^tlarai,  J>ti.n,a6t. 
LlTTBI,t.'illJi'I<io  A[l«lltli«i>M«I,iuid  tirUr 
-  —  -'-•— "  ■"-  'Hfwwim 


"'jr^UUn  MfvAloJt  dnntoil  In  UU'taurv  and  I  tbo  liul.  amwatraliuu  of  oliolca  mrfsdlul  ltf*r«tam 
iiriu*.  wlibl*  abouuil  li  t«n«"  MM  itil<  minlrj,  I  iirialc4  la  Uilk  omuUf.  It  pvmnUt  ■  a»]d  UtMt  br 
iiiv  I.ifisgAoe  tui  ■ppmnf  «•  DC  Uw  niMT  luP'  InoBlluujwTlodlwIi  ta4  Kmofio ptftri  o(«>III«ta  ■ 
.1,"  npafiorj  ortha  newt  «diWndi&-wl«tod  iD!»*llM]r 


V  l,u>ie««rau  V 


la  an  UrM.  in  lAaou,  I  ikAiiU  eEHUnlf 

.. jr.  lo  nnoli  UitraoH* . 

rnjluc  In  tbu  wiub  wulfv  of  t<i1i 


lo  nnoli  JMitraoUn  uid  mriM^italAf 


■M>*BUpn>lM,ta 


nd  Bud  nu[ 


HOI.  twaiiniBX  MnKtmi>ii(f*i|ul>'>i>.iila<  or  liLvK 


■■■;  'iHvwonlit  (n  Uw 
It  trantil*  oTttiidlaf: 


tteviid:  t&t Uu-ywlll find 

^fm  l««  nUnMt  Stair  Jo 

■■tthumnn  fii*i  iWliwiirUi, 

lief  viDiUr  ptniUMUoD  m  kii>«  «C 

.     .  . .  >(  lliu  ICbsUhIi  lamuM*.  x*  **>*  nA 
ai«d  kwathH." 

i'rvn  (At  Kidtnumil  mit,  tw;. 
"  Ka  mnn  wtpt  lo  r«rt  l.llli>'l  '•  ■uo'>'i*  '*W^*^f- 
■M  nM  Dullilni  rJ«,  lie  wonld  t<*  nn  ln»nw«  H 
■UpromlnnntaulilMUIulliB  tunmi  IhM  tdhttmm 
tnvHlsda*-" 


TKiftiiWiia 


,  I .  wii-'a\pacii!\in.  III  till'  -i  1;^  ilud  &nkstH  aftt* 


-'  l.irtRLL'H  LlVIMI  Aon.  tons  dtMSEOl'lll'll  D<  k 

plpnov  In  thp  n^iobUCiillun  or  !»•  cb^suol  fanixu 
|i«ni>d!<Ml  lltcnitnn-,  nlll  linldi  Ih*  (0IV<B<M1  nuik 
MBnniworl:-  uf  l>v  .ia->.  Iiiiludord  ofidHUnnK 
IKH  ii.  .  ii<;uvnM«alraflD«*rMi 
■kMJi'  >'»**•«  nWdrtOtMhia. 
[M  r  I -xn  Mid  of  wrUdlCBl 

Uciil,  I  "  . . ,  ilinfniTaandny.wltli 

aalclll  tthk'U  1 1  iiijv.i>"iL'  'iiii>M«<l,HHl  wliEcb  i*  sd- 
mlroliir  mnmi  tn  plrnu  ilw  cullli  ated  rMdn," 
rvm  lU  rUKl-m  Jimnml.  A'M.  ;u  US7. 
"  AnU  tlw  TnoIilnUcJiT dT  poMloinan*  iMi^iif 
Ik-uBtCIHipMlmllraL'- 


VoT  iiulruoll™,  M. _.     _     . 

..rtn  ortliB  Mat  eiMK,«b«lM  MOk»,aBd*fM  *>■ 

l<<(r  at  Hd-Kdoa*.  aduM  U  (oUllbal  CMlMha 
Umillcf.,  «■  etruW  Bute  M   aHlMH  U«U 


>inin"<iitaUaaor: 


iDtr  BUl 

rutML 


nm  at  jEmanii-  <M<  qvoifcii,  JCot  r0i«.  nts. 

■•  AoOaii  Uia  na»r  pMiedMb  af  (b>  ltiB*>  diOaa, 
•MftljM,  n(n.lhU».  »ri  ^wfnUM.  men  U  mm 
Miat,  hir  Iwmlr-ttnf  Tom  •>«,<>*•  d'UaMal  Mtf' 
K«armarrldwlwdtMU.    LrrtitU)*  LrVuM  Aor. 

tMf>»tlQaef  UMb:!!  I*  ■  IHtu  ««nMdi«B^ 
Hw  ifeMaMi  wi4  «r)ia«  «r  tkla  lai&«lf  ]bla|  a«<'. 
iDtanailuf  thin  ^  Srtt  •■»•«'.  lu  Mof  row  «( 


■tarf  tUu,  iHdnd.  t»  bs  (bond  W  iHiAbot  la>ta>«i7, 

mmt^irmruZ^^aiUt^jnfttA  vt  «aig;^ 

faadwMd  Ud  pU  law  pmsalHiM,  aoeMtlbU  btai. 
iiUlnri,  bWfmdir.  S«fUB,  pOMCV.  wit,  mttmm,  fM- 

fnaan  t  Ibf  wt(^  KOlKn  or  Thr  UratoAOII  U 


"Bo  «lBrt>Ji"«r»»l  !!*•»•  *•?**«'  •  ««•*!«■ 
MU-  ibamlMMdMFnHMac*.* 

■a  ITHkV,  ■•  «■■••  a  Taw.  Vtm  ■'  VhMm*.! 

LITTBt.L  *  OAV, 

at  QRioiaria  (<t,,  ikm 


iMVBWTY  OF  MCMOAN 

liiilllllll 

3  9015  03129  2439 


